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NOTIOES OF THE PRESS. 


“ We do not know any periodical which presents such a great va-| Phrenological Journal. There is no other magazine to take the ¢ 


riety of interesting and instructive matter—biographical sketches, place of this. You may not half believe its doctrines yet will 
short essays on scientific and practical subjects, directions for the always be entertained and instracted.— Christian Standard. Ohio. 
maintenance or regaining of health, discussions of the prominent; Few books will better repay perusal in the family than this rich 
topics of the day as the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.”—New Tori storehouse of instruction and entertainment, which never fails to il- 
Evening Mail. lustrate the practical philosophy of life with its lively exposiious, 
“Tae PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Life Illustrated is one of the appropriate anecdotes and agreeable sketches of disting ui=}ed indi- 
ablest and best magazines published in this country. Itis designed viduals.—New York Tribune. 
to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness and self-reliance among This JOURNAL should be read by every one Why NIS 6s to culti- 


the people; and to illustrate life in all its varied forms, The liter- vate his moral and intellectua’ favuitics, and who takes pleasure iu ji 


ature is unexceptionally pure and good, and the scientific articles the great study of humar „. i nerican Artisan, New York. 
and discussions are always characterized by a frank, straightforward, It is a magazine for linking . -n and women who are not afraid 


independent tone; and we could not help liking the JouRxAL for its of new facts and: œvuomena provided they are genuine.— The Re- © 


frankness, fearlessness and the good it is doing in the world, if we public, Ottawa. (tru: t. 


disliked Phrenology ever so much. We heartily commend the Jour-| We know of no) real of its class that surpasses it in practical ¢ 


NAL for family reading.—State Register, Jackson, Michigan. utility and int. t - Western Farmer. 


The American Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated, is pro- Besides matter pertaining to its specialty, the Phrenological h 
fusely illustrated with portraits of distinguished foreign celebri-| Journa! coviains a great variety of articles that will interest many ò 


ties. This journal is of a very comprehensive character, and con-|reade'».— “Aristian Intelligencer. 

tains much interesting and instructive matter. Its motto, Ore ot ‘he pleasantest and most readable papers that comes to 
“Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there; pen ae po always filled with interesting valuable matter.— Ncw 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man, — %% ta 

es : ; Tt- practical teachings are of the highest value in the promotion 

indicates the complete nature of the field which this journal illus- of puyzical development and health, and all aim at moral improve- 

trates.— Baltimore Leader. mint: -— The Methodist. 


The Phrenological Journal abounds in useful information, and is I'd. pensable to believers in the science, and valuable and illus- | 
steadily and deservedly gaining general favor. Veo York Evening|t: ... to the general reader. It is edited with marked ability, and 


Post. }- atifully printed.— Chris. Ing. 
Besides its many illustrations, excellent reading matter adds to There are few periodicals more truly valuable as household com- 


the attractiveness of the periodical, and entitles it to the attention|panions than this publication. We always find it readable through- ¢ 


of the public. We are glad to learn that it is increasing in circula-| out, and always up to a high standard of instructive family litera- 
tion and usefulness all over the country.—British Whig, Kingston,|ture. The specialities are health and education, and on these topics 
Canada, its editorials and selections are unrivalled — Wheeling Intelligencer. 
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“Truth is established by Investigation.” —TACITUS. 
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honesty, skill, and aptitude for special callings, in the PHRENOLO#ICAL JOURNAL, a first-class Magazine, 
Published by d. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. Get the new volume for 1869 
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Albums for the Centre Table, $4 to $10; extra, $6 to $12. Album 


and REWARD CARDS. Portraits of distinguished Officers—assorted in p:cks of 100 kinds. Per hundred, $4. Sent by mail, piet- aid, Ly £. R. WIIISs, Publisher. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1869. 


Hon, J. Lothrop Motley, the eminent historian, will 
contribute a series of Historical Articles, beginning early in the 
year. 

T. W. Higginson, 80 long and favorably known to readers 
of the AtLantio MosTHLty, has written a serial story entitled Mal- 
bone: An Oldport Romance,” which will begin with the January 
nutnber and continue the greater part of the year. 

James Russell Lowell will furnish frequent contribu- 
tions, both in Prose and Poetry, The January number will contain 
an Essay and a Poem from his pen. 

Edward Everett Hale, author of “A Man without s 
Country,” will contribute a sertes of Stories and Sketches similar to 
those which have been so popular with readers of previous volumes 
of the ATLANTIC. * . - 

James Parton will continue his articles on Social, Indus- 
trial, and Commereia! subjects. His first contribution to the vol- 
ume fur 1869 is a striking paper, entitled, Tae Moan Yankees ” at 
Home. By a summer Visitor.” i 

Dr. I. f. Hayes will contribute a series of papers, entitled, 
“The Experiences of an American Cadet.“ 

The Author of“ Victor and Jaqueline“ will contribute a new 
American Komance, to appear in twelve numbers. 

Dr Henry I. Bowditch wiil farnish a very valuable se- 
riee of papeis on Consumption,“ showing {ts manifold causes, and 
the best modes of ramedying the evils which produce it. 


James Freeman Clarke will give, in a series of papers, 
a complete account of Oriental Religions. 


Bayard Taylor will contribute to most of the numbers of 
the coming year, furnishing several Stories and Essays. 


Eugene Benson will furnish papers on Art and Literature. 


A Disiinguished Physiologist will furnish several 
most thmely and valuable papers un the Increase of Longevity ln 
America.“ 


Co-operative Housekeeping. The valuable popular 
papers on “Co-operative Housekeeping will be contloued through 
several numbers. 


seaport, will be the leading Serial Story in Our Youna Forxs for 
the year 1869. The bad Boy * ir a close study from Jife, and will 
be recognized at once as a faithful delineation. He is a fresh char- 
acter ln American juvenile literature, which is over-crowded with 
unnaturally good boys. 


Gardening for Girls, This highly Interesting and Impar- 
tant story has been written dy the author of that popular work Six 
Hundred Dollars a Year,” aad is intended to convey, in un ontertain- 
ing form, hints to young girls as to a useful disposal of their time, 
and to give valuable assistance In the study of Botany, serving the 
purpose for them which was answered for boys in the admirable 
serial “ Farming for Boys.” 


How to Do It. Edward Everett Hale will contribute, under 
the above title, varluus papera, written for the practical instraction 
of grown-up boys and girle, and of our young men and women in the 
methods of life. They wili lnolude suggestions as to the 0 hs 
How to Talk: How to Read; How to Write; How to Travel; How 
to act in Society, ahd How to Work. 


The World we Live On.—Under this title Mrs. Agassiz 
will give s series of papers, explaining in a familiar way many of the 
phenomena obeerved in the world about us. Shoe will give an ac- 
count of the coal deposits, and explain the way in which the coral 
insects construct islands in the ocean. She will also explain how 
and why earthquakes occur, and describe some of the more noted 
ones. 


The Great Navigators, Voyagers and Discover- 
ers.—Mr. James Parton wili contribute n number of biographical 
sketches, taking as his subjects the Hves of some of the most emi- 
nent navigatora and discoverers, These will include Prince Henry 
of Portugal, Diaz, Vasce da Gama. Magellan, Columbus, John and 
Sabastian Cabot, Champlain, Hudson and others. 


Dialogues,—Mr. Epes Sargent will furnish a number of new 
. adapted to School Kxhibltions and Private Representa- 
trons. 


American History will be presented in articles by Mr. J. 
H. A. Bone. These will include “ The Monod Bullders of the West,“ 
“The First New England Thanksgiving,” “ Salem Witebcrait,” 
“Pere Marquette and the Mississippi Explorations,” and King 
Philip's War.“ i È 


Human Bees.— Mr. Trowbridge will describe some of the 
more luportant and interesting branches of human industry, eueh 
as Gass- Making, Coal-Mining, Ship Building aud, Watch-Making. 


Nature and Out-Door Life will be the subject of ar- 
ticles by the author ul The Suven Little Sisters.“ to walch others 
will be added by Mr. Charles J. Foster, aad by Me. W. F. G. Shanks, 
who will furnish papers upon the Flre- Damp, Wrecks and 
“Wrecking,” ete. 


Declamations.—Declamations of an entirely fresh character 
wiii be furni-hed by Rev. Elijah Kellogg. author of Spartacus,“ and 
“Tellina.” The first of these, Hannibal at the Altar,“ will appear 
eurly lu the year. 


Acting Charades.—Each number of the new volume will 
contalu an dcting Churade, prepared expressly for young people 


E. FLANNERY, 
No. 914 Broadway, 
Bet. 20th and 21st Streets, NEW YORK. 


dad eines Slipper. 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
FRENCH SHOES. 


Made to order all Styles of Ladies’ Boots. 


VIC K’S 


Floral Guide for 1869. 


Tie first edition of One Hundred Thousand 
of Vick's Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Guide in tbe Flower Garden ls now published. 
It makes a work of 1"0 pages, beautifully il- 
justrated, with about 150 Fine Wood Engrav- 
ings of Flowers and Vegetables, and an 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 
A Bouquet of Flowers. 


It is the most beantiful, as well as the most 
instructive Floral Guide published, giving 
plain and thorongh directions for the 


Culture of Flowers & Vegetables. 


The Floral Gaide is published for the bone- 
fit of my oustomers.to whom it js sent free 
without application but will be forwared to sil 
who apply by mall. for Ten Cents, which is not 
half the cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Z2AELL’Ss 


Popular Encyclopedia 


A series of Autobiographical Papers, descriptive of a residence of by S. Annie Frust, the best American writer of such pleces. AND i 
several yers on the Isles of Sh nals, will be published in the vol - Mrs, Stowe, Mrs. Diaz, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Chollet = 
uines for 1869. Mrs. Aus in, Mra. Wells, Mrs, Thaxter, Miss Phelps, Mra, Weeks. UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
Miss Prescott, Sophie Muy,“ and others, will oontinue their pleas- OF 


In addition to the above, the ATLANTIO for 1869 will be enriched 
with articles in Prose and Poetry from its regular contributors, 
among whom are the following: — H. W. Longfellow, W. C. Bryant, 
J. G. Whittier, G. W. Curtis, Charles Sumner, O. W. Holmes, R. 
W. Emerson, Louis Agassiz, Mes. A. M. Diaz, Harriot Beech er 
Stowe, Lydia Maria Child, George S. Boutwell, H. T. Tuckerman, C. 
C. Huzewell, Harriet Prescott Spofford. K. C. Stedman, Willam 
Winter, Donald G. Mitchell, L. Clarke Davis, Mrs. E. H. Davie, T. 
B. Aldrich, W. D. Howel's, Henry James, Jr., Altca Cary, Jane G. 
Austin, Kate Field, John Neal, F. Sheldon, Charles Dawson Shon- 
ly, Lucy Larcom, J. W. Palmer, J. T. Trowbridge, K. P. Whipple, C. 
J. Sprague, Rose Terry. 


Terms: $4.00 a year; 2 Coples, $7.00; 5 Coples, $16.00; 10 
Copies, $30.00, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


ant contributions, und their names are nu assurance that articles for 
the special benefit or girls will not be wanting in the magazine. 


Fitustrations.—The illustrations will rem vader the 
Charge ui Mr. Anthony, and uo pains or expense wiu be spared to 
enpply the best which can possib y bə obtained. Special prominence 
will hereafter be given to FULL-PAGK PICTUR nmn 


Evening Lamp and Letzer Box.—Thcso departments 
wilt de enlarge and improved. The Editors will endeavor through 
these departments to give oncouragement and advice to thelr young 
. and they cordially invite communications from all their 
readers. 


Editorial Chats. — The Editors will re serve in each number 
a space for Fumilimr Coats with their young readers about books, 
poor; games, work, and any topics of interest that way be sug- 
geste 


The conductors of Ove Youna Forxa, being fully sensible of the 
great interest felt by parents and educators in the cause of juvenile 
literature, will give their best endeavors to make this magazine 
worthily answer all reasonable demands in this direction. They 
will hope to make it such a means of instruction and entertainment 


Science Art, History, Geography, 
Biography and Language. 


EDITED BY IL. COLANGE assisted by em- 
inent Contributors, and illustrated with over 


Two Thousand Engravings. To be Issued in 
Weekly Parts, AT TEN OBNTS EACL. 


The publisher hopes ta make this the 
CUEAPEST AND REST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in the world. 

It will contain all the information of an 
Eucyclupedia, a Dictionary, a Gaze teer etc. etc. 


T. ELWOOD ZELL. Publisher, 
17 & 19 South Sixth, St., Phila. 
AGENTS WANTED. samples gratis. Jan, It. 
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that it shall be indispensable to every household. Ete 
D 
. 
F or 1 8 6 9 ; Terms: $2.00 in advanoe; 8 coples, $5.00; 5 copies, $8.00 ; 10 o J 
copies, $15.00, and $1.50 for each additional copy. = 
Edited by J. J. Trowbridge and Lucy Larcom. N. B. A copy of Ounx Young For xs for 1869 will de sont gratis 8 
to any person who will act as agent and ralse a club for the magazine. -a 
— 0m Specimen Copy, Premium List, Circulars, etc., sent upon applica- & 9 
tion. 

The publishers of Our Touxd Forks availing themselves of the S 
best literary talent in the country, and adopting new plans sug- Ger" The Atraxtic and Our Young Forks sent to one address 7 
gested by the experience of the past four years, have made such ar- for 85.00 per annum, 8. 
rangements that this coming volume will be not only more attrac- . ®© 
tractive than any volume of any other juvenile magazine in the |. FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 8 7 
world, but more comprehensive and practical in its scope and char- Successors to Ticknor & Fields, 8 
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EDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing Exectao~Parsiotoay amt Ert {a herapeutic, with 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wle,lom centers there; 
To nove mat seems ignobile, but te man. — Yonng, 


REVERDY JOHNSON, 
MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


— 


Herer is a singular head, a peculiar 
face, and a developed character in keep- 
ing with both. Let us analyze the same 
according to our rules of Physiology, 
Phrenology, and Physiognomy. 

The body is full, round, and plump, 
and the whole person rotund and portly. 
He is evidently a good liver, and a 
judge of the best eatables and drink- 
ables. He is not unlike our English 
cousins in this respect. Is he not of En- 


glish descent? The brain is of the larger 


class, not far from twenty-three inches 
in circumference, and proportionately 
long and high. The vital, mental, and 
motive temperaments are fairly blended, 


— 
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PORTRAIT OF REVER 
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DY JOHNSON, MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


and the health and quality of the whole 
organization are good. He is now con- 
siderably advanced in life—over seventy 
years of age — yet possessed of such 
physical vigor that, with rational care 
— accidents excepted—he may reason- 
ably hope to attain to ninety or more 
years. He is evidently out of a long- 
lived stock, and inherits all the conditions 
favorable to longevity. 

We observe the head to be remark- 
ably high in the center, Veneration and 


Benevolence being very large. It is the 
former which inclines him to be so re- 
spectful to those in authority, so meek 
and humble in the presence of royalty ; 
and the latter inclines him to permit 
others—less benevolently disposed—in a 
controversy to have their own way. 
His Self-Esteem is not so large; nor 
is Firmness well marked. Conscien- 
tiousness is only so-so; or of average 
development; hence he exhibits a com- 
promising nature, and his large Appro- 
0 
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bativeness and less Self-Esteem incline 
him to be “all things to all men,” al- 
though ‘he is—it may be unconsciously 
to himself—more aristocratic than demo- 
cratic in his tastes and inclinations. 
The intellectual lobe is large. The per- 


ceptive faculties are finely developed, 


and the reflectives arethe same. Notice 
the length of the line from the ear for- 
ward and from the eye upward. That 
is a well-formed forehead. Language is 
also large—see how full the eye; and he 
can talk with great fluency. Ideality 
and Sublimity are also large, and furnish 
those ingredients of tasteful illustration 
with which his speeches abound. 

Those features indicate high culture. 
That is a highly educated intellect, with 
an available mind. There is but little 
Destructiveness or Combativeness in 
head or face. He would not show 
fight, nor long contend, with an oppo- 
nent more belligerent than himself. 
That is not the head of a soldier. He 
would gain his ends by strategem. 

But what of the nose, mouth, lips, and 
chin? The nose is broad at the bridge, 
rather than high or long, and denotes 
economy rather than courage or aggress- 
iveness. It is not such a nose as Napo- 
leon would select to command an army 
or to fight his battles. The long upper 
lip shows a love of liberty and of author- 
ity, while the downward inclination of 
the mouth, at the outer corners, shows 
a moody, if not a slightly melancholy 
disposition. 

If he plays the agreeable with disagree- 
able characters, it is in order to concili- 
ate, and to make everything “all salu- 
brious” with everybody. Let us not ex- 
pect too much from a fallible human 
being, but judge him leniently, as we 
would be judged. But let us ask through 
him for justice, and accept nothing less. 
We close our sketch with the following 
brief biography : 

REVERDY JOHNSON, the successor of Mr. 
Adams as the United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James in London, was born at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in 1796, and is consc- 
quently now seventy-two years of age, and is a 
healthy, robust, and vigorous man. His father 
was Chief Justice Johnson, in his time a prom- 
inent lawyer. Reverdy graduated at St. John’s 
College in 1818 ; in 1815 he was admitted to the 
Bar, and soon attained a respectable standing. 
In 1819 he was appointed State Attorney of 
Maryland, and in 1821 was elected to the Ma- 
ryland Senate. To this position he was subse- 


quently re-elected. In 1845 he was sent to rep- 


resent his State in the National Senate, in 
which capacity he served four years, and then 
resigned to take the Attorney-Generalship of 
the United States, a preferment accorded him 
by President Taylor in 1849. 

A change in the administration brought 
about by the death of Taylor induced Mr. 
Johnson to resign; and he returned to Balti- 
more, his residence since 1817, and resumed 
the practice of law. He was re-elected to the 
United States Senate in 1862, and now by the 
appointment of President Johnson is our envoy 
to England. Our Anglican cousins seem to 
consider this appointment a felicitous one—the 
Ilustrated London News finding in it“ an event 
upon which both Governments and nations may 


congratulate themselves.” 


Mr. Johnson married Miss Mary Bowie, a 
daughter of one of the early Governors of 
Maryland, and a relative of James Bowie, the 
reputed inventor of the bowie-knife. She was 
one of the most beautiful women of her State, 
and is said to be far from unattractive now; 
and by her fidelity, spirit, and energy con- 
tributed in no small measure to her husband’s 
advancement in his profession and public life. 
Ten children were born to them, and upward 
of forty grandchildren gather around the hearth- 
stones of their married sons and daughters. 

Mrs. Johnson has accompanied her husband 
on his diplomatic mission to England. 

Mr. Johnson has always, as is evident from 
the career we have so rapidly sketched, played 
an important part in political life, but generally 
that of the conservative. He co-operated with 
the old Whig party until its extinction, when 
he united with the Democrats. During the 
famous Reconstruction” debates in Congress 
his voice was heard uttering some of the 
strongest arguments against the measures of 
the Republicans. In the late Impeachment 
procedure he earnestly advocated the cause of 
the President. 


e 

His abilities are unquestionably great; and 
be brings to his new and important post con- 
siderable information derived from his experi- 
ence as a member of the Congressional Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; but whether or not his 
discharge of the duties incident to his mission 
will be such as to insure his continued occu- 
pancy of the post, is a question for the future 
to resolve. His recent speeches at banquets in 
England, and his being in intimate reJationship 
with such men as Lord Carnsworth and Mr. 
Roebuck, the most bitter enemies of our country 
during the late war, and his cordial banqueting 
with Mr. Laird, the builder of the pirate Ala- 
bama and many other ships to sweep our 
commerce from the ocean with a view to aid 
the rebellion and crush the American Union, 
have given pain to every friend of America in 
England who stood by our cause during the 
dark four years of war; and surprise every 
loyal American at home and abroad. Why 
should our Minister consort only or chiefly 
with the enemies of his country, and be praised 
only by those persons and papers whose enmi- 
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ty and opposition during our great struggle 
-were limited only by their ability ? 

As already said, his appointment seems to be 
satisfactory to England, judging from the follow- 
ing complimentary words of the paper herein- 
before referred to: “ He has already shown a 
statesmanlike appreciation of the delicacy and 
forbearance that should characterize the treat- 
ment of the questions which have arisen be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain.” 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
feels warranted in saying that Mr. Johnson’s 
mission to England is the adjustment of the 
“ Alabama” claims; and that on account of his 
acquaintance with many of the, nobility and 
prominent men in the English Government, the 
President recommended his appointment. 


— . 


THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION. 


THE language of truth is unchangeable. 
Different people, however, and different ages 
translate it differently, each generation revis- 
ing the reading of its predecessors and every 
man having his own private interpretation. 
Since these interpretations are often directly 
opposite, it becomes us to look further than the 
belief and sanction of our grandfathers and the 
“ ipse dixits” of authority for true theories and 
reliable doctrines. 

Time has often failed to remove the dross of 
sophistry from aged and moldy dogmas, and 
our age and our people at least should not 
allow their energies to be trammeled or misdi- 
rected by the rule that often has so much 


weight 
Bas “ That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic, that we can make old.“ 


We shall not therefore esteem it an argument 
of any considerable weight, that for many years 
the practical has been made secondary in the 
curriculums of our literary institutions. We 
should ask what ought to be, rather than what 
hasbeen. But we are not to overlook the fact, 
that even in the past there have been arrayed 
in open hostility to this plan such men as 
Cicero, Milton, Locke, and many other cele- 
brated educators, who have advocated that 
those studies in which one is especially in- 
terested by the peculiarities of his temperament 
and disposition, are the studies to which he 
should be allowed to devote his energies for 
the most part. 

If we should admit that mental discipline 

ought to be the main object of study, although 
our observation would seem to prove that 
marks are that main object, it then remains to 
be proved that ancient languages furnish more 
discipline than the modern, and things that 
are theoretical more discipline than those that 
are of practical value. 
W bat peculiarity of German makes it4nferior 
to Greek or Latin for the practical purposes of 
mental discipline? One class of study the 
latter—furnishes merely discipline; the other, 
equal discipline and tangible benefit. 

By our present system of education we have 
supplanted scholarship by pedantry ; lessened 
those who are wise by attention to their own 
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thoughts and interests, and increased those 
learned in the thoughts of other men; multi- 
plied 
** Boorish blockheads, ignorantly read, 
a With loads of learned lumber in their heads ;” 

an 

“That cursed cur ca'd common sense 

Is banished o' er the sea to France; 
Let him bark there.“ 


To use this rusty system of the past in the 
living present is as foolish as it would be for 
one to do his courting with his grandfather's 
love-letters, or study theology from Plato; and 
to prohibit a scholar from following his dispo- 
sition in years of maturity, as regards study, is 
us foolish and useless as tor a parent to dictate 
the object of his son’s affection. 

Political affairs are constantly reconstructed, 
and moral reformation is continually agitated, 
but educational reform is only mentioned to be 
frowned down and disregarded. Like our 
fathers, we must chase theoretic bubbles and 
gather learned chaff; refine our minds in the 
tombs of classic dead, and chase the ghosts of 
storied folly. We copy our curriculums from 
England of one hundred and fifty years ago, 
which was then as many years behind the 
Continent. The same course of study is now 
prescribed for the highly imaginative and the 
deeply philosophic; for one of scientific taste 
and anotber of poetic tendencies; in fact, for 
all the children of Nature, she who never 
rhymes her works, or makes two of her harps 
of a thousand strings from the same die. 

The first movings of a great literary revolu- 
sion appear in the increasing interest on this 
point, and we hope the time is near at hand 


and not afar off when all of our colleges shall 
“follow the example of Harvard, Michigan, and 


Cornell, and vary their courses of study ac- 
cording to the student and the age, just as 
farmers sow their seed with a consideration of 
the soil and season. One of our colleges, which 
is a fair sample of American colleges, pre- 
scribes Latin for nine terms and Logic for one- 
half a term; Greek for eight terms, and Ger- 
man and French for one and one-half terms 
each; Hebrew for three terms and Rhetoric 
for one-half a term; Mathematics for six terms 
and English Literature for one-half a term; 
and Metaphysics has three terms, all of the 
sciences but six terms in the aggregate; Moral 


Philosophy, Constitutional and International 


Law, History of Civilization, and Evidences 
of Christianity all together having but three 
terms. 

Such a course of study is like a whited 
sepulcher, “ fair to look upon, but full of dead 
men’s bones.” 

Moreover, in the above course there were not 
more than sixty rhetorical exercises required 
in the whole four years, not over forty decla- 
mations, and not over two public orations. 
The absurdity of such a system is evident to 
every candid man, and the least reform that 
will satisfy the spirit of progress that is now 
prevailing is a position for spoken languages at 
least cqual to that allowed to dead languages, 
and a rank for English grammar at least equal 
to that which shall be granted to Greek gram- 
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mar. The sciences, the books that aid the 


speaker and writer, the studies, in short, that 
produce practical benefits as well as discipline, 
these must be given more prominence in edu- 
cation. This reconstruction of our colleges 
is to be the great thing of the age, and the 
radical spirit of our day will very soon remove 
the scales of blindness that have so long pre- 
vented educators from perceiving this neces- 
sary reform. CALLENE FISK. 
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THH INFALLIBLE GUIDE. 


[THE American Christian Review—a weekly 
religious newspaper printed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio—publishes the following leading article 
in a recent issue. Why the writer should be 
surprised to find such ideas as he quotes in a 
PHRENOIOGICAL JOURNAL, we do not know. 
We, however, accept his tribute as to the influ- 
ence of this science on the minds and charac- 
ters of our people.] 

We have just read a finely written article in 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
entitled “ Conscientiousness and its Functions,” 
which we consider sound and sensible, and 
which in good faith we commend to the seri- 
ous consideration of some of our religious co- 
temporaries. We are almost surprised to find 
such an article in a phrenological journal, but 
nevertheless much gratified, because the science 
of Phrenology is exerting a powerful, and we 
might as well say permanent, influence on the 
intellectual and religious education of the 
American people. Now, as we are exhorted 
to seize truth wherever found—whether on 
Christian or on heathen ground—and inas- 
much, too, as our motto, emblazoned before 
the world, is—Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good,” we hereby accept the 
sound Christian philosophy of this writer, 
who, on the one hand, repudiates the deduc- 
tions of metaphysical expositors” us an in- 
fallible rule, and on the other hand squarely 
denies that the doctrine of “ the nature and fa- 
ness of things,” as held by one class of phre- 
nologists, constitutes an “infallible rule” of 
action. The writer most handsomely and con- 
clusively disposes of these two theories, the 
arguments and illustrations of which, for want 
of space, we can not give; but here are some 
of his conclusions: 

We have shown that neither Metaphysics 
nor Phrenology can give us an infallible guide 
for Conscientiousness, and as we can find in- 
fallibility in the Word of God, we must neces- 
sarily rely upon that for infallibility. In the 
absence of Revelation, the rule— the nature 
and fitness of things’—would serve to guide 
men, and would suit admirably for the heathen 
nations; but since we need a better rule than 
that for the heathens, we should turn to the 
infallible Word of God and go by the light of 
its revelations. 

“ Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in Revelation, do we have such a 
great diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong? Simply because, under the rules laid 
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down by the metaphysicians, so vague are 
they, chat men go by their feelings, inward 
monitor,’ ‘the moral sense; and all having ‘a 
sin that doth so easily beset,’ their Conscien- 
tiousness is easily satisfied when some strong 
propensity puts in its plea for gratification, 
while they are making up their estimate of. 
right, and that ‘inward monitor’ and ‘ inhabi- 
tant of the breast’ thus hoodwinked, they obey 
even unto death. In the wide margin given, 
the ‘inward monitor’ men readily, without 
any serious compunctions of Conscientious- 
ness, receive, reject, twist, turn, change, and 
pervert that infallible standard in any manner 
to suit their wishes, and they will continue to 
do so as long as they have no better light 
than that given by the metaphysicians.” 


Such teaching as this “from without” 
should mantle with shame the cheeks of those 
teachers of subtile and sublimated orthodox 
theology who, from some cause or other, can 
not yet discriminate the difference between the 
Word of God, as an infallible guide, and that 
wonderful and occult faculty they variously 
term “ the great judge and arbiter of our con- 
duct“ —“ the inhabitant of the breast —“ the 
knowledge or faculty by which we judge of 
the goodness or wickedness of ourselves — 
“ reason ” — principle“ —“ internal or self- 
knowledge, or judgment of right or wrong — 
“ the moral sense — the voice of God within 
the soul”—the “inward monitor —“ a crea- 
ture of education,” etc. What a thicket of 
speculation! What a jungle of inextricable 
confusion! What a labyrinth of angles, and 
recesses, and sinuosities, and pitfalls, and preci- 
pices! How simple, and grand, and glorious 
the Word of God, when compared with all 
this hotchpotch of restless souls and distem- 
pered brains! Here is a“ Barbarian” actually 
teaching Christians” the proper and legiti- 
mate office of the faculty called Conscience! 
[“ Barbarians!” Have not phrenologists the 
same rights, and as deep an interest in Christi- 
anity, as others?! These Christians,” not 
satisfied with what God has revealed as neces- 
sary for conversion and Christian perfection, 
continually call for more evidence—something 
above and beyond the Word of God—the con- 
tact of an abstract spirit, or the appearance of 
& personal spirit—a magnetic tingle or touch— 
a mesmeric suffusion or an electric diffusion 
a white-robed angel of glad tidings and peace, 
or a black-winged angel of warning and re- 
venge. 

Until Paul was taught by the Word of God 
—the infallible rule—he “ verily thought within 
himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” He 
“worshiped” the God of his fathers “in all 
good conscience“ till the time when the Word 
of God showed him the way into the kingdom. 
Conscience was then made subordinate to the 
Word of God—positively shown to be a crea- 
ture of education, but as a guide wholly unsafe 
and wonderfully erratic. As is a man’s re- 
ligion so also is his conscience. We have 
throughout the world just as many consciences 
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—or standards—as we have ring-streaked and 
speckled systems of religion. These conscien- 
ces are just as repellent of each other as the 
principles of the multiform systems are con- 
tradictory of one another. We worship God, 
not according to the “ dictates of conscience,” 
but according to the dictates of His Word. 
“Not every one that says to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that does the well of my Father in heaven.” A 
Buddhism religion makes a Buddhism con- 
science. A Fetich religion makes a Fetich 
conscience. So of Mohammedanism ; so of Mor- 
monism. The religion of Christ produces, by 
a Christian education, a Christian conscience. 
A misinterpretation of the function of con- 
science has produced a world of mischief. 
The perversion of its office has produced more 
religious confusion in the world than the per- 
version of anything else we know of. It has 
served the purpose of wicked and designing 
men, who, to evade the force of God’s Word, 
and in order to escape personal .responsibility, 
have hid themselves in the thick fog of specu- 
lations about conscience. Ungodly men, and 
especially those who deny the divinity of 
Christ and the doctrine of the atonement, are 
guided more by the flickering light of con- 
science than any ether class of men. They 
prate about it continually, but have little to 
say in respect to the power and offices of God's 
Word. Hypocrites hide themselves in the 
gloom of this spiritual fog, superinduced by 
foolish and endless logomachies about the offl- 
ces of conscience; and the more nebulistic the 
atmosphere of truth is made, the more they 
rejoice. There is not a blinder guide in all 
this world than a conscience unenlightened by 
the Word of God—whose entrance opens the 
understanding, gives light, enlightens the eyes, 
converts, makes alive, regenerates, redeems, 
sanctifies. We quote again from the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


“ As to undertake to alter, amend, or reject 


any portion of that revelation which our Cre- 


ator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would be 
inexcusable to harbor for a moment. What 
would be the use of the Lord’s giving us an 
infallible standard if every man could reject, 
alter, amend, or pervert according to his own 
views of propriety? Whenever we reject or 
alter the exact declaration of Revelation, we 
in reality act as if we were superior in wisdom 
to the Creator, and for such presumptuous con- 
duct there can be no excuse. 

We should receive that guide which our 
kind heavenly Father has bestowed on us 
with all the ardent simplicity of a little child, 
‘nothing doubting,’ and then in endeavoring 
to shape our course by it, we should remember, 
when making our estimates of right and 
wrong, that our Conscientiousness is liable to 
be misled by many of our faculties, and we 
should ever be on the watch lest at any time 
we suffer our judgment to be improperly 
biased. And on coming toa decision on any 
given point, those who have the light of phre- 
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more likely to be correct than those who esti- 
mate man’s organization by the lantern's 
dimly burning’ of the metaphysicians; and in 
testing their conduct by the infallible standard 
the Creator has given us, each man can know 
exactly what faculties preponderate, and of 
course would know where he is most likely to 
err.” 

Phrenology means the science of mind. 
Surely Christians should understand the func- 
tions of the mind—perception, memory, reflec- 
tion, comparison, conscience, judgment. Chris- 
tianity presented the truth to those who would 
(1) “see,” (2) and “ hear,” (8) and “ understand,” 
in order that (4) they might“ turn” and (5) be 
“healed.” (Matt. xiii.) This is the mental pro- 
cess—secing, hearing, understanding, turning, 
healing. Strange that people permit themselves 
to be influenced far more by dreamy sight-see- 
ings and grotesque hallucinations than by the 
infallible truth of God. In the absence of the 
knowledge of the Plan of Salvation, we com- 
mend the close study of the Science of Mind to 
those who seek after things unrevealed and 
forbidden by the Almighty,.trusting that by 
the time they master that divine science they 
will be ready to begin the study of the Bible. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


A SURVEY OF HIS CHARACTER.. 

“THE noble contour of his head, with its 
expanded front, bore the stamp of his genius. 
His face was pale and elongated, and the cast 
of his countenance profoundly meditative. 
His eye was quick and piercing, but its expres- 
sion was infinite in its qualities—now sweet, 
now stern, now terrible; anon, caressing— 
every thought which agitated his soul molded 
an appropriate physiognomy.” His brain was 
very large, measuring (there is reason to believe) 
from 234 to 24 inches. His organic quality 
was rare, but powerful rather than delicate, in 
consequence of the iron elements of his essence, 
while the Mental Temperament was very great, 
Activity very great, and Excitability unusual. 
He took his nature from his mother rather 
than his father, and possessed all her woman’s 
instinctiveness, intuitions, and superstition. 

He was insensible to the charms of poetic 
harmony, but the sublime thoughts of poetry 
charmed him. He was an idolater of the 
dramatist Corneille to such a degree that he 
said to Bourrienne, after the representation of 
Cinna, “If a man like Corneille lived in my 
time, I would make him my prime minister ; 
it is not his poetry I admire; it is his good 
sense, his great knowledge of the human 
heart, the profundity of his politics.” This 
lack of the sense of harmony in poetry was 
partly because the organ Tune was small in 
his brain, and partly because Causality, being 
the controlling element, brought both Sub- 
limity and Ideality over to its side to declare 
for the harmony of great and splendid thoughts 
versus the harmony of sound. As far as sub- 
ject, plot, and inspiration are concerned, he 


possessed the whole of the epic and dramatic 
brain; but he wrote his epics and dramas on 
the battle-field with the sword and rehearsed 
them in the theater of nations. So great, in 
fact, was his dramatic sense, that he worked 
up everything with effects, and oftentimes 
allowed his dramatic genius to overreach 
itself He was enamored with the fancy of 
dating a dispatch from the ruins of Memphis, 
and one immediately afterward from the popu- 
lous and wealthy city of London; the simul- 
taneous announcement in France of his victory 
in Egypt and the second conquest of Italy, we 
have seen, occupied his imagination on his 
voyage from France; and all the great acts of 
his life afterward were illustrative of Napoleon 
in his epic and dramatic splendor, rather than 
in the cast of one of the world’s greatest 
generals in the simple sense that we speak of 
Wellington or Frederick the Great. His 
escape from Elba and the grand finale of his 
imperial career was immensely dramatic, and 
had it been prior to his Russian campaign, 
with half a million soldiers at his command, 
this dramatic genius of his would have saved 
him and made him master of the world again. 


Napoleon’s brain was largely endowed with 
the organ Constructiveness; and with this we 
must bring into his phrenological chart the 
organ Order, for his life is so full of plot and 
methods, And as his brain is metaphysical, we 
shall find his Order in his methods rather than 
in ordinary matters; for instance, notwith- 
standing Order was large, he wore his military 


stock when he first appeared in his consulate 


robes, and on its being remarked, said, “ So much 


the better; that leaves something at least of the | 


soldier, and there’s no harm done.” He was 
largely endowed with the organs of Calculation 
and Locality, which, with his Comparison and 
Constructiveness, made him the best mathe- 
matician at school. He always noticed and 
carried in his mind localities for good battle- 
fields, and in his closet with his secretary he 
unrolled the map upon the floor and developed 
his second great campaign in Italy, marking 
the very spots where he should meet the 


, enemy, fight his battles, and win his victories ; 


all of which he fulfilled to the very mark. “I 
shall meet the Austrians here, and there, and 
beat them,” was in keeping with “ Italy is lost 
to France,” uttered with an indescribable 
tone of prophecy under the walls of Acre. 
Though a splendid general and a fine mathe- 
matician, he was but an ordinary chess-player. 
He could not put his genius in the science of 
mimic war on the chess-board. Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness were not extraordi- 
narily large in his head, and these organs did 
not constitute the type Napoleon. Bourrienne 
does not record one common fight of our hero 
with the boys at school, though he played the 
general in constructing snow fortifications and 
commanding at the mimic siege. Notwith- 
standing that rivers of blood followed him, and 
devastation marked his track; notwithstand- 
ing the massacre of Jaffa and the poisoning 
of his plague-doomed soldiers, we should not 
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give in his organization a ruling of Destruc- 
tiveness. Ambition to command, not a passion 
to destroy, was his sin. And this leads us to 
consider his immense endowment of the organ 
Love of Approbation, which gave him a con- 
suming love of glory; and as he possessed a 
brain of vast capacity and size, with tempera- 
ments marvelously intense and active, all the 
intellectual might and all the forces of his 
nature resolved through this love of glory into 
his ruling passion, ambition. This organ—Love 
of Approbation—also made him morbidly 
sensitive to criticism, prompted him to destroy 
the liberty of the press, and yet made him the 
idol of his soldiers. He loved them; for in them 
was the consummation of his glory and vast de- 
signs, and he wooed their love even as an ardent 
swain does hislady. In this he was the reverse of 
the “Iron Duke.” We should give him large 
Cautiousness notwithstanding his impulse and 
impetuous nature; for he possessed great fore- 
cast and restraining qualities of mind. But for 
this organ he might have fallen on the field of 
Waterloo, leading his Old Guards to a glorious 
death as became the hero who immortalized him- 
self by such an act at the bridge of Lodi. At 
Waterloo, however, all was last, at the bridge of 
Lodi,alltobe won. Theorgan of Continuity was 
“fall,” but not so large as to keep him ever- 
lastingly upon a purpose; yet as his purposes 
were parts of himself he returned to pick the 
“ pear when ripe.” He was largely endowed 
with Parental Love and Inhabitiveness. 
Friendship was large, but perverted. He 
loved Josephine, but not women generally, 
and yet was divorced because ambition and 
love of offspring were omnipotent in his brain. 
He rarely said anything agreeable to women, 
and was most unhappy in his compliments to 
them. 


Napoleon was the “man of mystery, but 
Secretiveness was not ruling. He talked too 
much, says Bourrienne. To him and Josephine 
he talked out all his great secrets, and he 
rehearsed the dramas of his life to his favorite 
generals. This vent relieved him. The utter- 
ance of his designs pleased and inspired him. 
Self-Esteem was not dominant, notwithstand- 
ing his grand presumptions as the man of 
destiny, which were the offsprings of his 
genius, not of his Self-Esteem. Firmness was 
large; and the religious and moral organs 
were not deficient, though we should pronounce 
Veneration as one of the smallest of these. Of 
religion he possessed vague ideas. My 
reason,” he would say, “keeps me in unbelief 
respecting many things; but the impressions 
of my childhood and early youth throw me 
back into uncertainty.” Yet he was no infidel, 
and would never hear of materialism. On 
board the Orient, bound for Egypt, pointing to 
the star-fretted canopy above, he exclaimed 
with impatience to his officers, displeased with 
their theme of materialism, “Gentlemen, your 
arguinents are vain; who made all that?” He 
was dcficient in the organ of Mirthfulness. 
The quality of his humor was illustrated in 
his malicious jokes to the second Consul, for 


he abhorred the regicides: My poor Camba- 
ceres, I have nothing to do in that case; but 
your affair is clear. If ever the Bourbons 
return, you will be hanged !” 

The organ of Acquisitiveness was large, but 
its manifestation was for dominion and glory 
rather than for gold—power, not wealth, was 
its passion. Alimentiveness was also large; 
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and this brings in an interesting anecdote il- 
lustrative of the contrast between the “ Little 
Corporal,” with his pale, elongated face and 
spare person, and the corpulent Emperor of 
France. Frequently he used to say: “ You 
see, Bourrienne, how temperate and spare I 
am. Well, I can not divest myself of the ap- 
prehension that at forty I shall be a great eater, 
and become very corpulent. I foresee that my 
constitution will undergo a change, and not- 
withstanding I take sufficient exercise. But 
what would you? It is a presentiment, and 
will certainly be realized.” 

When Napoleon walked, whether alone or 
in company, in a room or in his garden, he 
stooped a little in his gait, with hands crossed 
behind his back. This was Nature’s index of 
the great weight of his front head, and the 
vast purposes his intellect carried. He fre- 
quently made involuntary movements of the 
right shoulder by elevating it; at the same 
time there was seen a motion in the mouth, 
from left to right. This was only a habit, not 
a spasmodic affection, says his secretary, and 
indicated deep cogitation, a condensing spirit 
while it cherished lofty thoughts.” It was im- 
possible to tire him, not only on horseback 
with an army, but in his ordinary exercises ; 
for he would walk five or six hours without 
being apparently sensible of the exertion. His 
large Inhabitiveness worked with A pprobative- 
ness, as is evident in his whole career. How 
many times has he said to me, writes the sec- 
retary, ‘ Bourrienne, it is for France I do this! 
All that I wish, all that I desire, the end of all 
my toils is that my name may be inseparably 
bound to the name of France.’ His imagina- 
tion kindled at the idea of seeing her great, 
happy, powerful; first among nations; dictat- 
ing laws to all others. Glory—always glory ! 
Such was his wish for France and himself.” 
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HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 

Napoleon is an epic: his type is genius. In 
every chapter of his life the epic theme is 
evolved. The splendor of his career rises to 
that astonishing height of heroic glory which 
has given subject to such vast poems as the 
Iliad. In the ages of mythology, the almost 
supernatural marvelousness of his incidents 
would have been, to a great poet writing an 
epic upon “ the Man of Destiny,” an irresistible 
temptation to have engaged in the action, 
powers celestial and infernal as manifesting 
themselves in the great drama of human affairs. 
And this conceit is of the more value from the 
fact that it is substantially Napoleon’s own, 
and in perfect harmony not only with the epic 
subject which we conceive properly belongs to 
his cast, but also with the practical illustration 
of it which he gave in his own acts. In the 
famous “ Parallel between Cesar, Cromwell, 
Monk, and Bonaparte,” which he caused to be 
circulated in France to prepare the way for the 
empire (professedly “ A Fragment translated 
from the English,” but of which he himself 
was the real author), he proclaimed himself 
thus: ö 

“ Bonaparte, like Cesar, is one of those 
dominating characters before whom all ob- 
stacles and all inclinations yield. His inspira- 
tions seem so supernatural, that the belief of 
his being directed by a genius, or particular 
god, could not have failed to have been enter- 
tained in those ancient ages, when love of the 
marvelous overflowed in all minds, and when 
religious opinions, by elevating the destiny of. 
the hero and the legislator, gave security to his 
institutions and guarded the repose of na- 
tions.” 

In this we see the splendid assumption of 
“the Man of Destiny.” Mark again how, in 
opening his famous Parallel, he evolves his 
epic subject, and underlines the cast of himself 
in the imperial drama: 

“There are men who appear, at certain 
epochs, in order to found, to overturn, or to re- 
pair empires. All bends beneath their ascend- 
ency. Their fortune has in it something so 


extraordinary that it drags along in its career 


all those who at first deemed themselves 
worthy of becoming rivals.” 

Touching next upon the progress of the rev- 
olution, he comes thus characteristically to the 
advent of the destined man of the times: 

“There was wanted at that memorable era, 
to bring back order, some person worthy of 
being in himself the founder of the French 
nation. That personage has appeared. Who 
will not recognize Bonaparte ?” 

So pre-eminently is the Napoleonic concep- 
tion a complete epic subject, that the man even 
antedates his advent to be that “ personage 
worthy of being in himself the founder of the 
French nation!” Nothing could be more sug- 
gestive of Napoleon and his genius than this 
famous Parallel. How illustrative, for in- 
stance, is the comparison between himself and 
Cromwell : 

He (Cromwell) was the apostle, chief, and, 
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if it so please, the hero of civil war. But he 
was not one of those conquerors who are born 
on a day marked as an epoch in the regenera- 
tion of the world.” 

The passage upon Monk is not less charac- 
teristic: 

“The title of Duke of Albemarle satisfied 
the aspirations of Monk and gratitied his in- 
dolent old age; but is it to be supposed that 
the truncheon of the Marshal or the sword of 
the Constable could satisfy that man before 
whom the universe is silent—the destroyer and 
founder of empires! 

The restorer of the Stuart kings is not 
brought in as one worthy of comparison with 
Napoleon, but because his historical suggest- 
iveness 80 naturally transposes in the parallel 
Louis XVIIL, that the Man of Destiny might 
be exalted above him. Mark this in the fol- 
lowing passages : 

With the Martels and the Charlemagnes, not 
with the Monks, is Bonaparte to be compared.” 

Transpose Louis into the parallel in the 
place of Monk, and we then have in striking 
contrast the Martels, Charlemagnes, and Na- 
poleons (founders and repairers of empires) 
versus the commonplace hereditary kings of 
France. But the Man of Destiny delighted 
most in linking himself with the classical 

names of Alexander and Ceesar. 


“We must,” he said, “glance back two 
thousand ycars to find a man in some degree 
resembling him: that man is Cæsar. Cæsar in 
his youth gave signs of coming greatness, He 
-escaped, as by a miracle, from the prescience 
of Sylla, who beheld in him a second Marius; 
triumphed in the three quarters of the known 
world; subdued the most barbarous and the 
most enlightened people; rendered himself. 
immortal in Italy, among the Gauls, and in 
Africa. Bonaparte at the same age is famous 
in the same countries. * * Their 
character and destiny present striking analo- 
gies. Behold Cesar, in the midst of the strait 
of Epirus, in a frail bark, tossed by the tem- 
pest, saying to the fisherman, his only pilot— 
‘Fear not, you carry Cesar and his fortune.’ 
Behold him again stop for a moment at the 
Rubicon, and casting at once his fortune to the 
opposite bank, follow the voice which calls 
him to the empire of the world! Is it not the 
same genius, which at the moment when he 
was about to land in Egypt, in the sight of 
an English ficet, inspired Bonaparte as he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! Fortune, but two days more!’ 
Might we not believe ourselves to be reading a 
dispatch of Cæsar, when Bonaparte writes, in 
one of his messages from Italy: ‘1 behold the 
coast whence Alexander embarked for the 
conquest of Asia?’” 

Let us now treat of Napoleon’s genius as 
illustrated in his life. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, August 15th, 1769, and came of a 
noble but reduced family. He was educated 
at the College of Brienne, where commenced 
his friendship for his afterward private secre- 
tary, Bourrienne—to whose “ Memoirs” the 
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world is indebted for many of the most authen- 
tic incidents of his eventful life. 

Among the anecdotes of his school-days, 
Bourrienne gives the following: “ During the 
winter of 1783-4, so memorable for the quan- 
tity of snow which fell, young Napoleon 
showed himself singularly annoyed. No more 
gardens—none of those delightful seclusions 
he so much courted. During his play-hours he 
was constrained to mingle with the crowd of 
his companions, walking backward and for- 
ward in a large hall. To escape from this 
tircsome exercise, Napoleon contrived to stir 
up the whole school by the proposal of a dif- 
ferent amusement. This was to clear various 
passages through the snow in the great court, 
and with shovels to erect platforms, etc. The 
first labor finished,’ said he, ‘we can divide 
into parties, and form a siege; and, as inventor 
of this new sport, I undertake to direct 
the attacks.’ Our joyous troops entered into 
this project with enthusiasm; it was exccuted, 
and the mimic combat maintained for the 
space of fifteen days.” 


The boy Napoleon sought solitude, and was 
gloomy and severe; impressed with the ca- 
lamities of his native country and his fallen 
family. He is said to have been the hermit of 
the school, but Bourrienne denies this, yet 
describes him very like one. At Brienne,” 
he says, he was remarkable for his fine com- 


plexion (afterward so much changed by the 


climate of France), a quick searching look, and 
for the tone of his conversation with both 
masters and companions. There appeared 
always something of bitterness in his remarks; 
and he certainly seemed little inclined to cul- 
tivate the softer moods.” The professors of 
the school knowing his admiration for the 
Corsican patriot Paoli, amused themselves 
with young Bonaparte’s gloomy temper by 
affecting contempt for his illustrious country- 
man. Paoli loved his country,” replied the 
boy with his characteristic spirit; and I can- 
not forgive my father, formerly his adjutant, 


for having consented to the union of Corsica’ 


with France. He ought never to have for- 
saken the fortunes of such a leader, but have 
followed him.” 

His fellow-students also played upon the 
young Corsican’s mood by their railleries 
against his country and his name, Napoleon. 
Stung by the railleries of his school-fellows, he 
would often say to Bourrienne, in great bitter- 
ness, “‘ I will do these Frenchmen of thine all 
the mischief in my power; and upon my 
endeavoring to sooth his irritation,” observed 
his favorite school-fellow, “he would add, 
But you, Bourrienne, you never insult me,— 
you love me!“ 

One of the incidents of Napoleon’s school- 
days is in keeping with his belief that he bore 
a charmed life. At one of the firework cele- 
brations at-Brienne a serious accident occurred 
by an explosion. The boy of destiny was 
standing by, yet received no injury, but a 
young scholar at his side “remained quite 
black from the effects of the explosion.” 
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The young Corsican was no favorite with 
his school-mates, and he loved not their associ- 
ation. When the play hours arrived he flew 
to the library to read the history of the lives of 
the renowned men who had made their mark 
in tħe career of empires. For the historical 
works of Polybius and Plutarch he manifested 
a passion, and his own life sufficiently illus- 
trates how much, even thus early, the genius 
and ambition of Alexander and Cæsar pos- 
sessed his ardent mind. He also delighted in 
the study of political science, and spent one of 
his vacations with the famous Abbé Raynal in 
conversations upon government, legislation, 
commerce, and other similar subjects. His 
professor of mathematics was proud of him, 
but the other professors, in whose classes he 
did not shine, deemed him unworthy their 
notice, for he had no taste for polite literature, 
the study of languages, or the lighter accom- 
plishments. “ Yet,’ says Bourrienne, across 
his pensive character there shot gleams of 
brightest intelligence.” This, by way of con- 
trast, should be accompanied with another 
passage from his Memoirs: “I affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that not upon little 
Bonaparte would he, who should then have 
read the certificates of the students at Brienne, 
in 1784, have rested his predictions of grandeur 
and renown, but upon several others much 
more favorably noticed, who, notwithstanding, 
were left so infinitely behind.” 

How strikingly insignificant, compared with 
what a complete phrenological chart of Na- 
poleon would have been, is the following relic 
of his transfer to the Military College of Paris! 


“ CERTIFICATE. 

“1784. Report presented to the king by 
M. de Keralio (inspector of the College at 
Brienne). 

„M. de Buonaparte, born 15th of August, 
1769, height four feet ten inches ten lines, has 
finished his fourth course ; of good constitution, 
excellent health, of submissive disposition, 
upright, grateful, and strictly regular in con- 
duct; has always been distinguished for appli- 
cation to mathematics. He is tolerably well 
acquainted with history and geography. He 
is rather deficient in the ornamental branches, 
and in Latin, in which he has barely completed 
his fourth course. He will make an excellent 
seaman. He is fit to pass the Military School 
at Paris.” 

It would be difficult to recognize anything 
very Napoleonic in the above. One touch 
from a private note dispatched from the prin- 
cipal of the school is worth the whole official 
document—“ Character, domineering, imperi- 
ous, obstinate.” 

Scarcely had our hero entered the Military 
College at Paris when he drew up a memorial 
against the hurtful system of that brilliant and 
expensive establishment in the training of 
youths for the military service. His superiors, 
soon growing tired of so decided a character, 
hastened the period of his examination, and on 
the first vacancy he received a lieutenancy in 
a regiment of artillery stationed at Valence, 
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where for several years he remained in 
obscurity. 

His school-fellow, Bourrienne, did not meet 
Napoleon again until the year 1792, when the 
friendship of their boyhood was renewed. 
The secretary’s description of this period of 
their life is interesting : 

“I had not been very prosperous; upon him 
adversity pressed heavily. He was often in 
absolute want of resources. We passed our 
time, as may be imagined of two young men 
of twenty-three, with no occupation, and 
hardly more money: his finances were yet at 
a lower ebb than mine. Every day we pro- 
jected some new scheme, having all eyes about 
us for some profitable speculation. At one 
time he proposed our jointly renting several 
houses, then building in Montholon Street, in 
order to sub-let them afterward. We found 
terms would not suit; everything failed us.” 


While these young men were leading their 
somewhat vagabond life, the 20th of June ar- 
rived. They met that morning as usual, pre- 
paratory to their daily lounge in a coffee-room 
near the Palais Royal. On going out they 
saw approaching a mob, proceeding rapidly 
towards the Tuileries. “Let us follow that 
rabble,” said young Napoleon, and they hast- 
ened before to the gardens, and from the ter- 
race overlooking the water they beheld the 
scene. The surprise and indignation of our 
hero were inexpressible, for he could not com- 
prehend the weakness and forbearance of those 
belonging to the palace. But when the king 
appeared at one of the windows facing the 
garden, with the red cap which one of the 
mob had just placed upon his head, Bona- 
parte’s wrath burst forth in strong character- 
istic speech: What madness! How could 
they allow these scoundrels to enter? They 
ought to have blown four or five hundred of 
them into the air with cannon; the rest would 
have taken to their heels.” He at a later 
period, on a larger programme, executed the 
like policy to blow up revolutions at their 
birth. 

After the breaking out of the revolution our 
hero retired into Corsica, whence he did not 

return until the following year, in which, as 
chief of battalion, he made his brilliant mili- 
tary debit at the siege of Toulon, which place 
was recaptured from the English by his genius. 
Soon after this he was sent by the represent- 
atives of the people on a secret mission to 
Genoa. The result of this mission was his 
own arrest as one of the suspected. Against 
the injustice of this arrest he drew up a strong 


protest, powerful in its simple earnestness and 


tone of honesty. It was addressed, To the 
Representatives Albitte and Salicetti.“ Its 
closing passages will afford a specimen of 
one of the earliest of the Napoleonic docu- 
ments : 


“ Salicetti, thou knowest me: hast thou, 
during five years, seen in my conduct anything 
suspicious as regards the revolution? Albitte, 
thou knowest me not: no one has proved a 
single fact to thee; thou hast not heard me; 


yet thou knowest with what address calumny 
may sometimes slander. Ought I, then, to be 
confounded with the enemies of the country? 
Are you patriots, and will you inconsiderately 
give up to ruin a general who has not been 
unserviceable to the republic? Are you rep- 
rescntatives? Ought you to reduce the gov- 
ernment to the crue] necessity of being unjust, 
no less than impolitic? Hear me; destroy the 
oppression which surrounds me, and restore 
me to the esteem of patriots. An hour after, if 
the wicked desire it, take that life I little value 
—which I have often despised! Yes, the hope 
alone that it may again be useful to our coun- 
try nerves me with courage to sustain its load.” 

Napoleon was set provisionally at liberty, 
but directed to remain at headquarters, and 
Salicetti became his friend and confidant. 
Soon afterward he returned to Paris, as also 
did Bourrienne, from Germany, whither he had 
fled at the outbreak of the revolution. To 
him and his wife young Napoleon delighted to 
rehearse, in their evening conversations, his 
warlike achievements under the walls of 
Toulon. From these rehearsals, doubtless, he 
drew fresh inspiration. 


At this period the Government desired to 
send Bonaparte to La Vendee as general of a 
brigade of infantry; but looking upon it as a 
field unworthy of his genius, he declined the 
command, assigning as the reason the injustice 
to himself of the change of his arm of service. 
Upon this the Government erased his name 
from the list of general officers, and Napoleon, 
overwhelmed by this unexpected blow, retired 
into obscurity, and with Bourrienne went over 
again the course of life led before his departure 
for Corsica. 


Here he was restless for heroic action 
commensurate with the vastness of his life- 
dreams (for though a dreamer, he was in the 
very essence of his nature also a man of action); 
and yearning daily for opportunities worthy 
of the great capacity and force which he felt 
locked up within himself, he became morbidly 
thoughtful and melancholy. His genius and 
ambition were consuming him. Even at the 
theater, when the audience was convulsed 
with laughter by some humorous sally, not a 
smile would be seen on his grave counten- 
ance. ` 

Sometimes, however, he would for a moment 
resign himself to more humble ideas, and then 
it was his habit to envy his brother Joseph, 
who had just married the daughter of a rich 
merchant. “How lucky that knave Joseph 
is!“ he would say at such times. But these 
humble fits were merely fits of reaction. He 
at length resolved to quit France, and find a 
more congenial field in the East. It was at 
this period, in his very mood of despair, that 
he first conceived his great programme to 
resuscitate the East and repair and rebuild 
empires in the lands where empires first began. 

Full of his idea he drew up a petition to the 
French Government to obtain its sanction to 
offer to Turkey, in the name of France, his 
services and that of a few select companions, 


among whom would have been young Junot 
and Marmont. His petition was unanswered. 

At length came Napoleon’s day of fate. The 
storm of civil war again burst, and the Sec- 
tions of Paris” attacked the National Con ven- 
tion. The representative of the people, Barras, 
was nominated commander-in-chief of the 
Interior, and General Bonaparte was named 
second in command. In the crisis of that 
period our hero himself played the part which 
in his indignation he had sketched impromptu 
in the garden of the Tuileries when the mob 
assaulted the king: he blew the revolution into 
the air with his cannon; and all the glory of 
that bloody day the National Convention with 
acclamation ascribed to General Bonaparte. 
He was proud of this at the time, but often did 
he afterward say to Bourrienne, “I would 
give five years of my life to erase that. page 
from my history.” 

Soon after this event he married Josephine, 
and a few months later he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy. He 
announced to Josephine his victory of Arcola 
in a letter which will serve as a zperimen v 
his letters to his wife: 

“Verona, 20th [May, 1790], Mid- day. 

“At length, mine adorable Josephine, I 
breathe again. Death is no longer before my 
eyes, and glory and honor are once more in 
my heart. The enemy has been beaten at 
Arcola. To-morrow we repair the blunder of 
Vabois, in abandoning Rivoli. In eight days 
Mantua will be ours, and soon in thine arms. I 
shall be able to give thee a thousand proofs of 
the ardent love of thy husband. The moment 
I can I will hasten to Milan. At present I am 
somewhat fatigued. I have received a letter 
from Eugene and Hortense. They are delight- 
ful creatures. As my family is a little dis- 
persed, the moment all have rejoined me I 
will send them to thee. We have made 
5,000 prisoners, and have slain at least 
6,000 of the enemy. Adieu, mine adorable 
Josephine. Think often of me. If thou dost 
cease to love thine Achilles, or if thine heart 
should ever grow cold toward him, thou wilt 
be very frightful and very unjust; but I feel 
assured thou wilt always love me, as I shall 
ever remain thy most attached friend. Send 
me news of thy health. A thousand and a 
thousand tenderest adieus P 

His genius electrified Europe. Now was he 
the conqueror of Italy! But the Directory 
crossed him. He indignantly demanded his 
dismissal, to teach them that the conqueror of 
Italy was their master. They dared not dis- 
miss him in his hours of victory with an army 
which idolized him. The press depreciated 
the glory of his campaigns. He, in the ar- 
rogance of his genius, replied in one of his 
anonymous tracts: The pedant—I have for- 
gotten in what town—conceived he could read 
a lecture to Alexander; and you think that if 
Cesar, Turenne, Monteculli, the great Frederic 
were alive, they would become your scholars !” 

At the Luxembourg the most magnificent 
preparations had been made to celebrate the 
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return of the conqueror of Italy ; and when the 
day came for his triumphal reception, the 
great court of the palace was filled to over- 
flowing. The ceremony of the reception over, 
the hero arose, and with a modest air but firm 
voice addressed the Directors, speaking as if 
they had done all, only mentioning himself 
once; for Napoleon always kept up the 
harmony of his effects. 
[TO BH CONTINUED.] 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


AMERICAN FAOBS. 


— 


BY D. H. JACQUES. 


In a late number of the Atlantic Monthly 
there is an interesting article on “ Foreign 
Faces,” in which the writer incidentally alludes 
to the American face, which he describes in 
terms not calculated to flatter our national 
vanity. He says: 

“ What we call the American face is high- 
browed, cold-eyed, thin-lipped; it has a dry 
skin, a long nose, high-cheek bones; it is a face 
wholly devoid of poetry, of sentiment, of ten- 
derness, of imagination ; it is a keen, sensible, 
calculating, aggressive face—certainly not a 
face to fascinate or love. It is most interesting 
when most ugly, like the good Lincoln’s. * * 
The average American face has not to me the in- 
terest of Lincoln’s ; it is not so noble, so good.” 

That this picture is drawn by no unfriendly 
hand is apparent in the final touches. It is 
meant, I have no doubt, to be simply truthful ; 
but is it not, rather, in spite of the writer's good 
intentions, the old English caricature of the 
Yankee a little softened down and reduced to 
something like human symmetry? We can 
not deny that we recognize the likeness—a 
likeness to many American faces that have 
fallen under our observation. The face deline- 
ated is not an uncommon one in New England 
and in the West, where the configuration of 
the New Englander is often reproduced on a 
larger scale and with an added degree of angu- 
larity and uncouthness; but it is not the 
typical American face of to-day; much less 
does it indicate the physiognomy of our 
“coming man ”—the future American. It is 
the face of one inured to toil and struggle, and 
compelled to be close-fisted, worldly-wise, 
sharp-witted, and self-reliant, if not selfish. It 
shows little indication of the softening influ- 
ences of the plastic arts, painting, music, or 
the drama; and suggests none of the recrea- 
tions and enjoyments of elegant leisure. A 
rough or new country, rough work, and a 
rough life have made their rough imprint upon 
it. The sharp outlines, the immobile features, 
and the cold, unsympathetic expression are 
simply the outgrowth of a life barren of ro- 
mance, poetry, idealism—a life made up of hard, 
practical realities. 

It must be confessed, further, that the de- 


scription I have quoted applies more or less to 
a majority of the faces of noted Americans 


-which confront us on canvas, or in the guise 


of photographs, or of engraved portraits. But 
who are the personages thus represented ? 
They are, in the main, the men and women 
who have rtsen—who have achieved their po- 
sition under difficulties. They are individuals 
who are largely endowed with energy, pluck, 
and perseverance. They have fought and con- 


_quered, but they bear about them the marks 


of the conflict—faces blackened and scarred. 
Aggressive, unsentimental, devoid of tender- 
ness many of them truly are. Had they not 
been aggressive, they would never have made 
their way through the crowd to stand in the 
front ranks where we now find them; or had 
they been sentimental and tender, some homes 
might have been made brighter and happier 
by their ministrations, but their likenesses 
would never have appeared in the illustrated 
papers. Representative men and women, in a 
certain sense, these are, but they represent, in 
most cases, only the material and practical 
phase of our national life. They. are men 
who have led armies, built roads and bridges, 
invented machines, edited political papers, 
made stump speeches, managed caucuses, got 
themselves elected to Congress, or made gov- 
ernors, foreign ministers, collectors, commis- 
sioners, and so on; or they are women who 
have not confined themselves to the old routine 
of domestic duties—to the sewing on of but- 
tons and the care of babies. Their faces are 
intellectual and strong—sometimes, perhaps, 
heroic; but, as a rule, they are neither lovely 
nor loving. They are American faces, but we 
find not among them the American face. 

The author of “ Foreign Faces” made his 
physiognomical observations in the streets, 
restaurants, and concert halls of Paris. If we 
follow his example in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, St. Louis, or New Orleans, we 
shall not long seek in vain the true American 
face of our day. 


A walk on Broadway, any fine afternoon, 
should convince one that we have faces here 
quite as worthy of study as any in the Quartier 
Latin, Paris, or anywhere else—foreign faces 
and native faces—and that the latter are not 
inferior to the former, thpugh their points of 
excellence are different. Hard work, ma- 
chinery, politics, and trade have spoiled many 
American faces, but our cities are full of 
physiognomies whose lines have been chiseled 


by defter hands—faces which bear the impress 


of the ideal. Their owners may work and 
think—thank God, we all do that—but they 
also feel—dream, if you will. Our author's de- 
scription does not apply to them. Their faces 
are not “devoid of sentiment, of tenderness ;” 
their eyes are not cold, their lips are not 
thin. They are men whose hearts are not 


locked up in their iron safes at the counting- 
room—women whom neither the fripperies of 
fashion nor the vagaries of “progress” have 
seduced from the time-honored shrines where 
their mothers found the joys of home and the 
hope of HEAVEN. : 
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Thin, sharp, angular faces; hard, cold eyes; 
linear lips—firm-set, stern, and pitiless--we 
shall encounter here and there, even in New 
Vork; but they are the exception, and not the 
rule. 


We are too young as a nation to have fully 
developed and matured a national type of face; 
but we have it in process of formation, and 
the true physiognomist can see that it is des- 
tined to be one of the noblest that the world 


has produced. If at present it lack fullness 


and softness, it has at least strength, clearness, 
regularity, and an expression of heroic purpose, 
which only needs a more generous infusion of 
the poetic element to become sublime. The 
softening of ‘its too sharp outlines, the air of 
romance, the dreamy repose which it often, 
but not always, lacks, will come with time 
and a higher and more artistic culture. 


But we need not look forward to the possi- 
bilities of the future. We shall not seek in 
vain, if we seek aright, for fine faces—beautiful, 
noble, faces—among the American men and 
women of the present day. This I hope, in a 
future article, to make too obvious to be called 
in question. At this time I content myself 
with adding to the brief list of American faces 
which the writer in the Adantic Monthly has 
deemed worthy to be mentioned as peers of 
the foreign ones, a few which I think equally 
deserving of a position beside those of Baude- 
laire, Courbet, Listz, George Sand, Nillson, 
Beranger, Lamennais, Delacroix, and Doré. 

If Washington’s face was noble in its tran- 
quil greatness; if Webster's was massive and 
grand; if Lincoln’s, in its rude homeliness, 
was thoughtful and tender, may we not find in 
that of Chief Justice Chase something of 
Washington’s lofty self-poised calmness; a 
breadth and depth almost Websterian ; and a 
kindliness as genuine as was manifested in the 
murdered President? If we seek a dreamy 
mysticism combined with a clear, deep, active 
intellectuality, we have ofily to look into the 
face of Hawthorne (though we know no por- 
trait that does him justice). Poe's face, with 
all its genius, is not a pleasant one to look at. 
Photographs of Whittier give us all his 
strength, steadfastness, and earnestness, but 
they sadly fail to convey the romantic sensi- 
bilities and tender sympathies which underlie 
them, and which the real face, as I well re- 
member it, habitually expresses. We find in 
the picture, perhaps, the singer of such ballads 
as the “ Voices of Freedom,” but the author 
of Maud Muller” and Snow Bound” never. 
Longfellow’s portraits are like him, and we 
need not fear to place them by the side of those 
of the European poets. Prescott, Everctt, and 
Irving had fine faces, well marked and strong, 
but neither hard nor angular. That of Pres- 
cott was elegant and classical, and as full of 
kindness and devotion as of genius. Bryant 
looks like an Eastern patriarch, or, as our 
author has it, “like one of Fuseli’s bards 
civilized.” Parke Godwin’s strong face is 
pronounced worthy to have been a model for 
Rembrandt. 
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Of our artists I shall have more to say in 
connection with this subject at another time; 
but would refer those who still think that we 
must go beyond the sea to find noble and 
beautiful faces, to portraits of Elliot, Church, 
Huntington, Palmer, Page, Eastman Johnson, 
Miss Hosmer, and others whose 
names will suggest themselves to us. 

The human face is plastic, and 
takes its shape and expression from 
the character and moods of the in- 
dwelling spirit. It is a history—a 
revelation of the hidden life, re- 
producing in lines and contours the 
scenes enacted behind its mask of 
flesh. It may be transfigured by 
noble sentiments, lofty aspirations, 
and a grand, true life; or it may be 
disfigured by gross habits, degrad- 
ing vices, and base passions. Triv- 
ial thoughts and occupations and 
an aimless life make inane, expres- 
sionless faces; rude work and vul- 
gar associations produce coarse, 
mean, repulsive faces; heroism, in- 
tegrity, sensibility, and tenderness 
give the countenance dignity, mo- 
bility, and beauty. 

To have the finest faces in the 
world, we have but to become the 
noblest nation. We have the ma- 
terials here for such a nation. Is 
there goodness, strength, and wis- 
dom enough in our national char- 
acter to mold these materials into 
that symmetry and harmony whose 
proper outward expression shall be 


grace and beauty ? 
— 0D oe 
T. 8. ARTHUR. 


INTELLIGENCE, kindness, taste, affec- 
tion, and devotion are among the char- 
acteristics of this head and face. We 
infer that Mr. Arthur has inherited a 
tolerably good constitution; that he 
has derived will-power and force from 
the father, intuition, sympathy, affection, 
sensitiveness, and diffidence from the 
mother. 

His perceptive organs being large, in 
conjunction with a good memory of 
facts and considerable critical and illus- 
trative ability, qualify him for being the 
descriptive writer that he is. He sees 
the facts of daily life as they are; holds 
them in his memory, and weaves them 
into his writings, working out ‘a fabric 
which seems easy, unaffected, and natural, 
which, therefore, is very effective. 

He has more knowledge of character 
and understands people better than the 
majority of thinkers and writers; hence 
his views of human nature are not dis- 
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torted; and the characters which he 
draws appear so vivid, that all he says in 
fiction seems to be absolute truth or 
veritable history. 

If he had more imagination and a less 


ARTHUR. 


PORTRAIT OF T. 8. 


development of the faculties which deal 
in the positive and practical, he might, 
like many writers, appear to caricature 
human nature. 

The faculty of Spirituality, sometimes 


called Wonder or Marvelousness, not 


being over large, he seldom makes a 
statement which seems an exaggeration 
of the truth or a perversion of fact. 
When Burns’ celebrated poem, The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” was awaken- 
ing universal attention in Scotland, a 
serving-woman, forty years of age, re- 
marked respecting it: “I dinna ken why 
everybody is making such ado about 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night; there's 
nothing wonderful in it, for Pve seen the 
same in my father’s hoos all my life.” 
Burns is said to have regarded this state- 
ment as the best criticism and the highest 
compliment his poem ever received: and 
so the fact that all who read T. S. 


Arthur’s stories are not astonished 


because they are such palpable tran- 
scripts of real life, is a striking testi- 
monial to his authorship, although it is 
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a wonder to some people that a man 
should take the trouble to rehearse what, 
to all sharp observers, seems to be so true 
and natural. 

While many writers aim at exciting 
wonder and creating sensation, 
the author before us seeks to 
state everything as having hap- 

_ pened in the simplest and most 

direct way. . 

He has artistic taste, and 
also talent for the exact. In 
many ways he is very method- 
ical and systematic. 

His Language is large, and, 
having an active temperament 
and an easy. working organiza- 
tion, he is able to write with 
facility. 

His moral sentiments are 
well indicated; be has kind- 
ness and sympathy for every- 
body, and reverence for all 
that is sacred. His Cautious- 
ness being large, renders him 
prudent and diffident, almost 
timid. He has strong affec- 
tions, a tender regard for wo- 
man, and especially for chil- 
dren. 

He is a steady friend, and 
feels a desire that everybody 
should think well of him, or at 

least that nobody should think ill of 
him ; in fact, he is more anxious to be 
appreciated and not misunderstood than 
he is to be praised and applauded. . 

He is firm, persevering, and thorough ; 
has considerable force of character; but 
instinctively avoids controversy and all 
kinds of wrangling; he seeks for peace, 
and by a friendly, sympathetical, and 
social spirit endeavors to conciliate men 
rather than to achieve victory or a posi- 
tion of triumph; and he acquires position 
and influence more by winning his way 
through the kindly affections of others 
than through an overbearing spirit of 
conquest. 

This is a fine intellect, unclouded by 
dissipation and actuated by high moral 
sentiments. There is no malice here, no 
sensuality, no perversion, no strong pro- 
clivity to vice, but a brain and a body 
well attuned to their appointed duties. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


TIMOTHY SHAY ARTHUR was born near 
Newburgh, N. Y., in the year 1809. His 
earliest recollection is of Fort Montgomery, 
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some six miles below West Point, on the river, 
where his parents resided for a few years 
previons to 1817. Early in that year they 


removed to Baltimore, where he resided until 


1841. 

His early educational advantages were few. 
There were no public schools in Maryland when 
he was a boy, and as his father had a large 
family and but a moderate income, he could 
afford to send his children to school only for 
limited periods. He knew the value, however, 
of a good education, and did all for them in 
his power. Especially did he seek to inspire 
his children with a regard for religious truth, 
and both by precept and example to lead them 
into the practice of such things as were honest 
and of good report. 

At school, Timothy was considered a very 
dull boy. His memory was not retentive, and 
he comprehended ideas and formulas expressed 
by others in a very imperfect manner. He 
needed a careful, judicious, and patient teacher, 
who understood the constitution of his mind, 
and who was able to come down to it with 
instruction in the simplest and clearest forms, 
thus helping him to think and to see for him- 
self. Instead of this, he was scolded and 
whipped because he could not understand 
things that were never explained. As, for 
instance, a slate and pencil were placed in his 
hands after he had learned to read, upon which 
was a sum in Simple Addition for which he was 
required to find an answer. To use his own 
words in relating this incident: Now, in the 
word ‘ Addition,’ as referring to figures, I saw 
no meaning. I did not comprehend the fact, 
in connection with it, that two and two made 
four. True, I had learned my ‘ Addition 
Table, but, strangely enough, that did not 
furnish me with any clew toward working out 
the problem of figures set for me on my slate. 
I was then in my ninth year; and I can re- 
member, to this day, with perfect distinctness, 
how utterly discouraged I became as day by 
day went by and still I had not found a correct 
result to any one of my sums, nor gained a 
single ray of light on the subject. Strange as 
it may seem, I remained for several months in 
Simple Addition before I knew how to sum up 
figures, and then the meaning of addition 
flashed in a sudden thought upon my mind 
while I was at play. I had no trouble after 
that. During the next week I escaped both 
scolding and belaboring (a favorite phrase of 
my teacher’s), and then passed on to Subtrac- 
tion. Five minutes devoted to an explanation, 
in some simple form, of what ‘ Addition’ meant, 
would have saved me the loss of months, to 
say nothing of the pain, both mental and 
bodily, that I suffered during the time.” 

Under such discipline, it is no wonder that 
he made but little progress during the few 
years that he went to school. And in the end, 
his teacher having declared that it was only 
wasting time and money to send him to school, 
his father apprenticed him to a trade. 

If he found it extremely difficult to compre- 
hend ideas as expressed in ordinary written 


forms, he was not without thoughts of his own. 
He had an active mind, and soon after entering 
upon his apprenticeship a strong desire for 
knowledge was awakened. As food for this 
was supplied, even though in a stinted measure, 
the desire gained strength, and he began a 
system of self-education that was continued 
for years afterward. Of course the system 
was a very imperfect one, as he had no one to 
counsel or direct his studies. Besides, his 
diffident and unobtrusive habits led him to 
shrink from observation and to grope about in 
the dark for the object of his search. He, 
however, labored on amid discouragements 
and difficulties until he had attained manhood, 
when defective sight compelled him to give up 
the trade he had been more than seven years 
acquiring. Through the kind offices of a 
friend, a place was procured for him in a 
counting-room, at a very small salary, where 
but light service was required, and where he 
found but few opportunities for acquiring a 


knowledge of business. Here he remained for 


over three years, almost as much shut out from 
contact with the business world as when an 
apprentice, and with plenty of time on his 
hands for reading and writing, which he im- 
proved. 

The necessity for a larger income caused him 
to leave this place and accept of one in which 
a higher ability was required. In 1833 he 
went to the West as agent for a banking com- 
pany; but the institution failed and he returned 
to Baltimore, out of employment. 

During all this time he was devoting his 
leisure moments to writing, not that he looked 
forward to authorship as a trade, but because 
he felt prompted by an impulse that he felt 
little inclination to resist. 

Fortunately, he was then persuaded by a 
friend to assume the editorial charge of a 
literary paper. And here began in earnest 
his literary labors, that have since continued 
with only brief periods of intermission. 

In 1841 he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he continues to reside, and although past 
middle life, is still industriously pursuing his 
loved literary employments. 

Mr. Arthurs writings are very numerous, 
comprehending many books, sketches, maga- 
zine articles, juvenile stories, poems, etc. All 
these have a moral tone and a practical bear- 
ing on every-day life. His temperance stories 
are thrilling with life-like incidents, and have 
doubtless been productive of much benefit to 
the cause of moral reform. Among these, per- 
haps, “ Ten Nights in a Bar-room” is one of 
the most highly esteemed. We may mention 
also as worthy of notice his Sketches of Life 
and Character,” “ Lights and Shadows of Real 
Life,” “ Leaves from the Book of Human Life,” 
“The Martyr Wife,” Steps Toward Heaven” 
—a really charming work, The Angel and 
the Demon,” “ The Allen House; or, Twenty 
Years Ago and Now,” “ What Can Woman 
Do?” 

Of Mr. Arthur's position as an author, it is 
perhaps somewhat difficult to speak critically. 


A writer who has made an effort to analyze 
his style thus remarks: “ It is difficult to know 
where to place Arthur as a novelist. His 
position seems to be somewhere midway 
between Miss Mitford and Crabbe. The pic- 
tures of Miss Mitford are always sunny, her 
characters being invariably drawn so cheerful 
and good-humored that they seem as if the 
world had gone well with them from their 
origin, and that they had never known what it 
was to experience either pain or trouble or 
absolute poverty. The life-pictures of Crabbe, 
on the other hand, are always dark, stern, and 
forbidding ; his personages rarely appear to 
possess any traits of good feeling, while their 
bad qualities are brought prominently forward 
on the canvas. Between these two extremes 
lies the region which Arthur has judiciously 
appropriated for survey and settlement. The 
people with whom he has principally colonized 
his literary field are of that middle and humbler 
class which form the great majority of every 
civilized nation. They have the passions and 
the prejudices, the frailties and the virtues of 
those we see around us. They are neither 
heroes nor demi-gods, but simply men and 
women who are, for the most part, imperfectly 
educated, occupy a humble social sphere, and 
are impressible only to incident and arguments 
adapted to their condition in life.” 

This critic has approximated to the true 
estimate of Mr. Arthur, and from his view we 
may deduce the reason for the author's great 
popularity. He writes for the masses; the 
masses appreciate him because he appreeiates 
them. 

Mr. Arthur is the editor of two magazines, 
published in Philadelphia— Arthurs Home 
Magazine and the Children’s Hour. With the 
first he has been connected many years. 

He has labored during the whole of his 
protracted literary career to disseminate the 
seeds of truth, duty, and love, and we have no 
doubt he has contributed as much to the 
growth and social elevation of his fellow-men 
as any other American author of the day. 


—_———> > oe 


GROWLERS.—There is a class of men in every 
community who go about with vinegar faces, 
growling because somebody feels above them, 
or because they are not appreciated as they 
should be, and who have a constant quarrel 
with their destiny. These men usually have 
made a grave mistake in their estimate of their 
abilities, or are unmitigated donkeys. In either 
case they are unfortunate. Wherever this fault- 
finding with one’s condition or position occurs, 
there is always a want of self-respect. If peo- 
ple despise you, do not tell it all over towm 
If you are capable, show it. If you are a right 
down clever fellow, wash the wormwood off 


your face, and show your d-will by your 
deeds. Then, if people feel above you, go right 
off and feel above them. If they swell when 
they pass you in the street, swell yourself, and 
if this does not “fetch them,” conclude very 
good-naturedly that they are unworthy your 
acquaintance, and pity nem for missing such a 
capital chance to get into good society. 
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Our Social Relations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only biisa 

Of paradiae that has survived the fall! 

Thos art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as lu truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper 


OUR DARLING. 
BY c. H. LEONARD. 


Litt s feet that patter 
On the velvet-tufted floor; 
Little lips so melting, 
Sweetly rosied o' er; 
Little mouth all dimples, 
Smiling as the angels can,— 
Queen of elves not half so fair as 
Laughing, little Ann. 
Halr eo soft and curly, 
Kissed by summer's setting sun; 
Brow so white and pearly, 
Angels fairer none ; 
Eyes like dew-kiseed violets 
Flashing in the moonbeam's haze,— 
Little Ann of maiden manners, 
Girl of langhing ways. 


Cheeks like damask roses, 
Sweetly blooming side by side; 
Teeth so pearly peeping, 
Fit for fairy's bride; 
Laughter like the music 
Of the prattling mountain stream ; 
A rainbow in the household, 
Our little fairy queen. 


= 
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A PLHA FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


ALL honor to the Christian men who first 
conceived the idea of the “Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” — thus 
acknowledging God as the common Father of 
all flesh, and asserting that man’s supremacy 
over the lower creation made it all the more 
binding upon him to defend the weak against 
the oppression of the strong. Persons engaged 
in such a work must have a clearer perception, 
a better understanding of the all-embracing 
love and care of Him who, while speaking of 
His tender watchfulness over and protection 
of His children, includes the brute creation, by 
declaring that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge. They were 
not made for our use and pleasure alone, as we 
are too apt to imagine, and they are not so 
epoken of in Scripture. The covenant with 
Noah was for all flesh” that was upon earth, 
including the “fowl and the cattle, and every 
beast of the earth.” (Gen. ix. 9-17.) The 
angel did not speak contemptuously of Balaam’s 
ass, as only a beast of burden, created for a 
master’s use; there is something far more than 
that in the manner of his reproof to Balaam: 
“And the ass saw me, and turned from me 
these three times: unless she had turned from 
me, surely now I had slain thee, and saved her 
alive.” 

God cares for them all; all living things that 
He has made. He loves to see them happy, 
and creates countless multitudes, merely, as far 
as we Can see, to bestow as much happiness— 
the happiness of living—as is possible. We are 
too forgetful of them, as being possessed, in 
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What we call a lower degree, of some of our 
own instincts. Like us, they hunger and 
thirst, enjoy pleasure and suffer pain. If we 
are to them as gods,” let us be so in all God- 
like attributes, and not oppressors only because 
possessing almost absolute power over them. 
They love each other, and to give a proof of 
this is the reason why I have written this 
article, hoping that it may inspire some con- 
sideration in a few readers for their dumb 
dependents. 

We have a cat. The opinions about her 
beauty are divided. Some call her a perfect 
beauty, because of her bright colors, she being 
a tortoise-shell cat. Others think her black 
nose such a decided blemish as to spoil every 
other attraction. Iam of that opinion myself, 
and think her full face turned to me exceed- 
ingly uncanny; but then I am not overfond of 
cats. Pussy is a great favorite, and she knows 
it, but does not presume upon it; she regards 
it as no more than her due, her Self-Esteem 
being more than “ full.” She is greatly attached 
to all who pet her, of which number I am not 
one. We always thought her very intelligent, 
but lately she has quite distinguished herself, 
and won golden opinions from her admiring 
friends. Her mistress is quite sure that she 
knows every word spoken to her, and I am 
half inclined to believe it myself. Sometimes 
I have said that “I shouldn't wonder if she 
did.“ A few days since, a little girl, while 
playing with her, pretended to cry, and the cat 
tried to comfort her by rubbing her nose against 
her hands; but fuiling to stop her noise, sat for 
a minute steadfastly regarding her, then sheath- 
ing her claws, raised her paw and gave her a 
box on the ear that startled her into silence. 
Early in March last puss had a family of 


kittens, and two of them were suffered to live. 


It was a pretty sight to see her with her little 
ones.. Her nursery was in the fourth story, 
but she did not like to be there alone, and 
besides it confined her too closely to her 
maternal duties, so she would come to my room 
in the second story, and try to win me up stairs 
to bring down her babies. If I were obdurate, 
she would often be found lugging them down 
herself, and when she saw them safely bestowed 
under my care, would leave them for a long 
time, while she recreated herself, evidently 
regarding me as a very efficient watch-dog. 


After they were wearied, one was given 
away, and she did not seem to care (perhaps 
she thought it time that her child should begin 
life for itself); though she continued to have 
some interest in the one left, occasionally 
washing his face, and always calling him to 
come and partake of her food. At length she 
became more than indifferent to her son Jack, 
now half a year old, and drove him away 
always, except at meal-times, when she still 
suffered him to eat with her. I used to say, as 
many wiser than myself do say, that she no 
longer cared more for her offspring than for 
any other cat, which shows just how little I 
know about it. One morning puss went into 
the bedrooms to inform the inmates that she 


was very happy, and expected every one to 
congratulate her, and in the most expressive 
way, by looks and sounds, and looking back as 
she led the way, begged them to go with her 
to see her new family of kittens. And hearing 
my voice upon the stairs, she ran back to urge 
me to come too; which was very gracious of 
her, for I never pet her, cats coming just on 
the outer edge of my circle of liking for all 
living things that walk or creep (serpents 
excepted). So we went with her, and it was 
touching to see her with her babies looking to 
us for sympathy. But what struck us most 
was her conduct toward Jack, after having 
seemed to forget that he was her son. She 
went for him, and evidently told him (judging 
from the sounds she made), and won him’to go 
along with her to where her little ones were, 
and tried to persuade him to lie down with 
them. Jack looked rather indifferent about the 
matter, and rather seemed to expect one of the 
many rebuffs he had received from her of late. 
But it was necessary to harden one’s heart, for 
we had no notion of setting up a cat asylum; 
my sympathy with the animal creation, though 
great, does not go that far, so her mistress took 
puas into her bedroom while I tied the litter 
in a cloth so that their death need not be 
unnecessarily protracted by their struggles, 
and I acted as executioner and, dreadful as it 
may appear, drowned them. I had been told 
that she would not miss them if I drowned 
them before she had suckled them; anotlrer 
proof that we don’t know everything as per- 
fectly as we think we do. She did miss them; 
and though she made little moan, her anxious 
look all the next three days made me feel so 
very uncomfortable that I kept away from her; 
and if she came rubbing up against me, looking 
into my face for sympathy, I had at least the 
delicacy not to pat her with my murderous 
hand, not choosing to “add insult to injury.” 


But she was comforted by her son Jack, a 
great fellow, seven months old. She took him 
to her again, and treated him as if he were 
newly born; all her maternal instincts were 
expended upon Jack; we would all be startled 
by Jack’s screams, and rushing to the rescue, 
would find his mother trying to drag him by 
the nape of the neck to her old nursery in the 
fourth story. She watches over him, washes, 
caresses, and nurses him now as she did when 
he was a baby kitten. Poor Jack has had 
rather a hard time of it, and evidently wishes 
her affection were less demonstrative; for he 
hides away at times, and she has to search for 
him. It is the oddest sight to see them 
together; he so large, yet a nursing kitten,—she 
so loving and tender of him. He goes about 
the house walking by her side, and she stops 
occasionally to caress him. 

Do I mean by this tenderness for pussy's 
maternal feelings to urge upon my readers not 
to drown kittens, or to lessen any animal life 
in such ways? Why, no! not exactly; but I 
would that we should “temper judgment” of 
our own comfort and advantage with mercy ” 
for them. I would remind them that the Lord 
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is the maker of us all; and that while 
thankfully acknowledging our higher 
privileges, we should use our infinitely 
greater and more glorious attributes 
to protect and shield these humble 
creatures of the great All-Father from 
cruelty, oppression, or neglect in those 
animal feelings, wants, and instincts 


in which we also are sharers. R. 
— . ——— 
CHINESE OOIFF URS. 
— — 


WE who enjoy the light of Christian 
civilization are very apt to boast of the > 
great superiority of our social habits, 
manners, and costumes over those of 
heathen nations. In some things, 
however, it must be confessed, we are 
relatively more silly than those we 
contemptuously style pagans or bar- 
barians. 

The custom has long prevailed with Ameri- 
can women of wearing an immense ball or roll 
of false hair pinned to the back part of the 
head. This custom, when viewed from the 
point of view of utility and common sense, is 
most absurd. It possesses no single feature of 
adornment, but, on the contrary, imparte a 
character of deformity to the wearer. It of 
course is unnecessary to bay aught with refer- 
ence to the sort of material of which the 
chignon is generally constituted. The most 
peysistent “ follower of the fashion” would not 
care to have the subject investigated. There 
is one deduction from this wholesale use of 
false hair by Christian people, which is as ab- 
solute as it is painful to the contemplation of 
the admirer of feminine beauty, and to which 
we feel constrained to advert,—that is, the 
prevalent scarcity of those who possess abun- 
dant hair of nature’s own providing. The 
“crowning glory” of woman—luxuriant flow- 
ing tresses—is fast yielding to the ingenious 
artificial aids which the hairdresser is so ready 
to furnish. We most earnestly deprecate this 
sign of physical decay, and would point to it 
as admonitory to those who would be healthy 
and rejoice in their hair. 

Our fashions are generally supposed to have 
their origin in Europe, and to be, therefore, the 
product of some clever continental brain. In 
most cases Germany or France may claim the 
credit, if there be any, of inventing the new 
styles; but it sometimes happens that a mode 
is adopted which has prevailed for many years, 
perhaps from antiquity, in some heathen tribe 
or nation. Now, with respect to the chignon, 
we find that the ladies of China have long 
been accustomed to arrange their hair in a 
manner very similar to it. They, however, 
possess the very suggestive advantage of 
“putting up” a mass of filamentary append- 
ages naturally depending from their scalps—a 
mass of such luxuriance and length that it is 
no easy matter to dispose it conveniently and 
deftly about the head. The illustrations, 
which are copied from photographs, furnish a 
clearer idea of the Chinese cotffure than we 
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CHINESE HEAD-DRESSES. 


can describe it. The lady on the left has 
squeezed some of her tresses into a shaft-like 
form, and suffered it to hang down behind. 
Probably in imitation of this, many of our 
belles disport their solitary. curl over the 
shoulder or straight behind. The flowers and 
ribbons on the heads are not more than we 
should expect to find gracing the crania of our 
lady friends at an evening party. 

It is said, by those who pretend to know, 
that the styles represented are chiefiy practiced 
by the ladies of southern China. When they 
have arranged their hair to their satisfaction, 
they keep it in shape for some time by using a 
resinous gum. When they wish to sleep they 
use a high wooden pillow, hollowed out so as 
to fit the neck, and cushioned; and thus they 
can take their rest without disturbing much 
the hairy appointment. 

6 — — 


OCHILLON OUTDONZE. 


A SINGULAR counterpart of the famous 
“ prisoner of Chillon” is related by M. Andre- 
oli, a Russian writer, who was exiled some 
years ago to Siberia, and is now contributing 
to the Revue Moderne, under the title of “ Sou- 
venirs de Sibérie,” his recollections not only of 
Siberian but also of Russian life. In the last 
number of the Revue he tells a story, the end 
of which belongs to the present reign, the be- 
ginning to the reign of Paul, of whose tyranny 
it is strikingly characteristic. The Emperor's 
favorite was at that time a young French ac- 
tress, of whom he was madly jealous. One 
evening, at a ball, he noticed that a young man 
named Labanoff was paying her a great deal 
of attention. He did not lose his temper, but 
at the end of the ball gave orders that Laba- 
noff should be arrested and thrown into the 
citadei. He only intended to keep him there 
a few days, to make him more serious,“ after 
which he proposed to reprimand him and to ap- 
point him to an office which had been solicited 
for him. Labanoff, however, was forgotten. 
“ At the death of Nicholas, Alexander II., then 
full of magnanimity, liberated all the prisoners 
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in the citadel, without exception. In 
a vaulted tomb, in which it was im- 
possible to stand upright, and which 
was not more than two yards long, an 
old man was found, almost bent dou- 
ble, and incapable of answering when 
he was spoken to. This was Labanoff. 
The Emperor Paul had- been succeed- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander I., after- 
ward by the Emperor Nicholas; he 
had been in the dungeon more than 
fifty years. When he was taken out 
he could not bear the light, and, by a 
strange phenomenon, his movements 
had become automatic. He could 
hardly hold himself up, and he had 
become so accustomed to move about 
within the limits of his narrow cell 
that he could not take more than two 
steps forward without turning round, 
as though he had struck against a 
wall, and taking two steps backward, and 80 
on alternately. He lived for only a week after 
his liberation.” 
— . —jↃrää—— 

OMENS—SIGNS—WONDERS. 


[A Lapy sends the following to Haney’s Jour- 
nal, as among the popular superstitions and 
whims of the day.] 

Yes, sir, you will find very few peeple who 
do not entertain some superstition or other, 
though, perhapg, very few will admit it. I 
hope no one will adopt any new ones from 
reading these remarks, and I would like to 
impress upon parents the importance of hiding 
their superstitious beliefs (if they can’t over- 
come them) from the children, for superstitions 
are certainly useless, and often inconvenient, if 
they are no worse. - 

I was maintaining that nine persons out of 
ten held some superstition, when a gentleman . 
insisted upon it that he hadn’t a single one. I 
laid in wait for him, and at last I caught him. 
He didn’t like to count the carriages at a 
funeral! “Why?” Oh, I don’t know.” A 
superstition, Mr. Blank. Many wait until a 
whole funeral procession has gone by, rather 
than go between the carriages to cross the 
road. 

A lady assured me she hadn’t a single super- 
stition. Onc day her little girl took up her 
mother’s hat, which was black crape, and was 
going to put it on her own head. Minnie,” 
exclaimed her mother, “don’t put that on.” 
“ Why ?” said the child. Because Td rather 
you would not.“ Then turning to me she 
said, sotto voce, Somehow or other I never do 
like to have the children put on any of my 
black crape things.” Superstition, Mrs. Blank. 
Then if a dog howls at night, how many turn 
pale! “Some one in the neighborhood is 
going to die, sure.” I must say I was aston- 
ished one evening, when a dog howled outside 
our windows, to see a really good, pious old 
Methodist lady deliberately take off her slip- 
per and turn it wrong side up upon the rug. 
“Why, Mrs. Meekandmild, what is that 
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for?” “Oh, they say if you hear a dog howl 
you must take off your slipper and turn it up.” 
„Well, will your slipper be enough to save the 
lives of all in this house, or must each one of 
us follow suit?’ Isn't it ridiculous?” she 
said ; but I noticed that she allowed the slipper 
to remain there until she was quite sure that 
the dog had taken himself off out of hearing. 
Even the old Dutchman believed in that super- 
stition, for he told a friend, “ De dog howl 
tredfull last night, and ven I takes up mine 
paper dis morning, vot you tinks? somepody 
die in Philadelphia!“ 

Then, how many believe that if the scissors, 
knife, or any sharp thing falls to the floor and 
stands up straight, some visitor is coming 
Why, I’ve seen young ladies in the early morn- 
ing put down their sewing and take the crimps 
out of their hair an hour or two earlier than 
usual, just because the scissors fell off the lap 
and stuck up straight. 

If a blue-bottle comes suddenly into the room 
and whizzes around pretty industriously, they 
say “ A stranger is coming.” (I should say a 
stranger had come.) 

One lady told me she wasn’t superstitious at 
all,“ But,” she added, there is one thing that I 
do not like to do, and that is, to break a look- 
ing-glass.” I said, Well, I don’t suppose any 
of us would occupy ourselves with that little 
performance just for amusement.” Oh, but,” 
she went on to say, “I never yet broke a look- 
ing-glass, or knew of any one else breaking one, 
that the person breaking it, or some relative, 
didn’t die.” 

Some won't sing before breakfast for fear 
they should cry before night. Others won't 
give a knife or scissors to a friend without 
making him give a penny or some amount of 
money for it, lest it should “cut love.” A 
gentleman once asked me if I had three cents 
about me. I said, Yes, and I mean to keep 
them.” No you won you'll give them to me 
for this knife”—(a silver-mounted beauty, and 
very cheap for the money)—so I purchased the 
knife from him, and we remained very good 
friends. 


I was walking with a lady the other day 
and “stubbed” my toe against a stone. She 
turned and asked me with which foot-I had 
stumbled. Wonderingly I asked her what 
possible difference it made. She smiled, but 
insisted upon knowing; so J told her it was the 
right foot. “Then you'll be welcome where 
you are going.” 

I once handed a gentleman and a scholar’ 
a cup of tea. He seized the teaspoon, skimmed 
off the bubbles on the surface of the tea, say- 
ing, exultingly, Oh! look!” and hastily pop- 
ped them into his mouth. Well,” said I, 
“what of it?” “Money!” said he. Now do 
you suppose that that man thought that swal- 
lowing those bubbles would bring him any 
good luck in the money line? Of course he 
didn’t; and if he should sce this in print, he 
would be shocked to think I could imagine 
him serious in the matter; but take my word 
for it, he would never allow his tea-bubbles to 
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escape him for lack of diligence on his part to 
gather them. 

I have been on the look-out lately for the 
superstitions of those about me, and could give 
you hundreds of others, but these are enough 
for samples of those “ remnants.” 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should gnide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cubanie, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,— ves tv. 6, 


DIETHTIO HABITS OF GREAT MEN. 
—0— 

THERE is certainly a connection between 
mental manifestation and what one eats. A 
man may have inherited a superior organiza- 
tion, an aptitude for study, for research, and 
much facility in turning his gifts and acquire- 
ments to practical account; but unless he 
adapts the food he eats to the real needs of 
his organization, he will not be able to exer- 
cise his talents td their fullest capacity; he 
will find in that mute but most potent physi- 
cal auxiliary, his stomach, a serious impedi- 
ment to progress and success. 

Many men have conspicuous places on the 
roll of fame for brilliant achievements who 
were more or less irregular in their habits of 
eating and drinking; but their number and 
their achievements os compared with the 
number and achievements of those who laurel- 
crowned stand eminent, are surprisingly few 
and mediocre. 

Gluttony is a characteristic of the degraded 
mind, and where marked in a community, 
unmistakably indicates decline in both intel- 
lectual culture and moral purity. Weare insen- 
sibly led to associate the gustatory excesses of 
Vitellius and Heliogabalus, and the proverbial 
sensualism of the Roman capital at that period 
with the decline of the proud “ mistress of the 
world.” Among those who exhibit the purest 
alimentive tastes we are sure to find the high- 
est refinement, the most shining talent. 

Let us enumerate a few of those historic 
characters whom the world acknowledges 
great, and consider them and their greatness 
from a gastronomic point of view. 

Zeno the Stoic was a man of exceedingly 
frugal and abstemious life and lived 100 years. 
Though we can not detail the kinds of food 
which he particularly advocated, his manner 
of life was so strict and upright as to command 
the respect and confidence of the Athenian 
people, who, after his death, awarded him a 
crown of gold and a public tomb for the illus- 
trious example of wisdom and virtue exhibited 
in his lifetime. 

Cesar Augustus, in whose reign Rome at- 
tained her greatest magnificence, and whose 
administrative ability was the theme of the 
first Latin poets, lived sparingly. He was 
fond of brown bread and fresh milk. Sueto- 
nius the historian informs us that the Emperor 
drank three glasses of milk at each meal. Un- 
like the nobles of his splendid court, his tastes 


were simple. While they reveled in the nec- 
tar of Campania, or quaffed full beakers of the 
fiery Falernian, he was contented with the 
cooling, nutritious draught of milk. He was 
eminent for his thoughtful deliberation and 
imperturbable steadiness; never inflamed him- 
self, he could control and direct for his pur- 
poses the excitements and passions of others. 

Charlemagne, king of the Franks and of 
Rome, was very moderate in the exercise of 
his appetite. Game was his only luxury. Of 
his frugality Capefigue relates that on ordinary 
occasions there were but four plates or dishes 
on his dinner table, besides the dish of game 
which he invariably required. 

Charles XII. of Sweden was exceedingly 
abstemious for the wearer of a crown. His 
habits generally were marked by the utmost 
simplicity. Voltaire records that a slice of 
bread and butter sufficed him for a meal. 
While in the prosecution of his military 
schemes he fared no better than the common 
soldiery. i 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was no more 
distinguished for the economy and judgment 
with which he wielded the sovereign authority, 
than for the economy and sobriety of his pri- 
vate life. He had a powerful predilection for 
a dish called polenta, which was a species of 
barley-cake; and the luxury which he allowed 
himself to enjoy occasionally was a cup of 
coffee. With his polenta and coffce Frederick 
would find all the' gustatory pleasure he de- 
sired. 


Goethe, who contributed much to the bril- 
liancy of the reign of the last named, by his 
eminent authorship, is conspicuous for sobriety. 
Of him a late writer says: Goethe,—perhaps 
the nearest approach to the complete human 
being that has yet appeared.“ He even abhor- 
red the use of tobacco, though German litera- 
ture and pipe-smoking seem con- associates. 

Napoleon I. had but one preference, or ra- 
ther desire, in the round of eating and drinking, 
that was coffee, of which he would sometimes 
drink twenty cups a day. How much this de- 
votion contributed to develop the intestinal 
disease which caused his death, it can not be 
determined, but doubtless the coffee had its 
effect. So indifferent was this renoWned man 
to other dietary matters, that his chamberlain, 
M. Cussy, a gourmand in his way, lamented that 
the “sentiment of the cuisins was altogether 
lacking in the Emperor. 

While Napoleon’s simplicity of life was 
doubtless the basis of his executive energy 
and ready apprehension, the coffee stimulation 
had its influence toward his proverbial wake- 
fulness, and hastened his early physical exhaus- 
tion. 

Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, three of the 
brightest names in the escutcheon of American 
fame, were moderate in the use of the good 
things of the table. They “ate to live,” and 
held in honest abhorrence revelry and debauch. 
Their well - balanced temperaments, active, 
efficient, potential minds, exhibited in the 
clearest manner the results of temperate and 
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judicious living on organizations naturally of 
superior caliber. 

Tasso, the great Italian poet, author of 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” died comparatively 
young from a febrile disorder. His diet, so far 
as his peculiar inclinations were concerned, 
was not that which an intelligent physician of 
to-day would approve; for it consisted chiefly 
of sugar, sugared dishes, and confectionery. 
His biographers report him to have been 
troubled from time to time with disorders which 
were evidently induced by indigestion, a de- 
ranged liver, and other like organic disturban- 
ces, which usually result from an excessively 
rich and highly seasoned diet. 

Voltaire, as is well known, was extravagantly 
fond of coffee, and doubtless owed much of his 
inordinate nervous excitability to the use of 
that stimulant. 

Schiller, the most popular poet of Germany, 
was but forty-six when he died. He was ex- 
tremely addicted to eating ham—a decidedly 
unpoetical dish, and as ill adapted to the sed- 
entary life of an author as it is unpoetical. 
An internal malady brought him to his early 
death; whether or not the pork he daily swal- 
lowed in the semi-indigestible shape of ham 
had aught to do with that malady, we have not 
been informed, but the presumption is fairly 
deducible from the phenomena of the disease. 

Dr. Johnson, the heavy, sententious, and 
often caustic philosopher, possessed an inordi- 
nate dietetic propensity for tea. It doubtless 
roused to action much latent energy, which 
might otherwise have lain dormant, and at the 
same time contributed to his petulant manner 
when displeased. 

Of the reigning monarchs, Napoleon III. is 
decidedly the most conspicuous for boldness, 
energy, and accomplishment. He is well 
known for his abstemions habits as an eater and 
drinker; while the Emperor of Russia is a bon 
vivant in most senses of the term, and William 
of Prussia likes to sit down at a liberally fur- 
nished table. 

In our every-day life we meet with men of 
fine talents and acknowledged literary or 
scientific abilities whose usefulness is much 
impaired by their dietetic excesses. Many of 
them may not be conscious of the injury 
wrought by the highly seasoned meats and 
drinks, of which they are so fond, to body and 
brain; and when indigestion, dyspepsia, head- 
ache, or neuralgia drive them groaning to the 
physician, they suddenly realize the gastro- 
nomic improprieties of which they are guilty, 
and whose penalties they now undergo. 

Many a man goes from the breakfast-table to 
his office or counting-room, and soon after 
seating himself at the desk finds it difficult to 
enter intelligently upon the business of the 
day because of heaviness in the head and a 
resultant confusion of ideas. He does not im- 
agine that the incipient congestion of the brain 
under which he labors is due to the two or 
three cups of coffee, strong and hot, which he 
poured down his throat with such infinite 
relish. 


Simplicity in diet is rewarded by a clear 
head, a good digestion, and freedom from in- 
flammatory disease. If one desires to have his 
wits about him,” to think and act understand- 
ingly, let him select his food with discretion 
and eat it in cheerfulness. 


— . — 
THE BENEFIT OF MIRTH. 


°T1s mirth that fille the veins with blood, 

More than wine or sleep or food. 

Let each keep his heart at ease, 

No man died of that disease. 

He that would his body keep 

From disease, he mast not weep; 

But whoever laughs and sings, 

Never he his body brings 

Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 

Or lingerly his langs consumes, 

But, contented, lives for aye— 

The more he laughs, the more he may. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


— i> oa 
THE DOCTORS AND PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir is with satisfaction that we notice a dis- 
position on the part of intelligent physicians 
to look into Phrenology. Many of them have 
too long ignored its claims. Here is an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Medical Investigator, 
which treats the subject kindly and candidly, 
under the title of 

“ PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE.—It is evident 
that diseases of the mind and nervous system 
have greatly increased in frequency during the 
past few years. These diseases and their 
treatment are receiving much attention from 
our profession, and, as a result, we find that 
our knowledge of cerebral operations is very 
limited indeed. 

“<: The brain is the organ of the mind.“ In 
addition to its being a dual organ, it is pre- 
sumed—and generally belicved—that different 
portions of the cerebrum ure the seat of differ- 
ent mental and nervous operations. However, 
sinco the days when Dr. Gall mapped out the 
supposed position of the different mental facul- 
ties, little has been done to perfect our knowl- 
edge of cerebral physiology. All of our physi- 
ologists, and even our pathologists, seem to 
shun this region as if ‘’twere forbidden 
ground.’ They have hewed their way carefully 
through every other organ—simple or complex 
—in the body; obtained their normal size, 
shape, weight, color, and microscopic appear- 
ance; the functions of every part have been 
discovered, and the causes, extent, and kind of 
aberrations have been carefully recorded. 
With normal and abnormal functions of the 
base of the brain, they have a measure of 
knowledge; but with those of the great ganglia 
—cerebrum—they admit that they possess but 
a very slight acquaintance indeed. And why? 

“ A fall produces a depression of the skull, 
and consciousness is suspended. A part of the 
brain mass is torn away or softened, and the 
subject becomes imbecile. A clot forms at one 
locality, and speech is difficult or impossible; 
at another, and the subject isa Vandal. One 
man is benevolent toa fault; another is selfish 
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and misanthropic. Under the influence of one 
drug—as Pulsat.—the prover is mild and 
yielding ;’ under that of another—as Hyos.— 
raving as a maniac. One drug—as Can. tndica 
—assists the intellectual powers; while another 
—as Bry., Phos., or Opitum—interferes with 
their action. Others—as Bell., Siram., Cém.— 
threaten to dethrone reason. With all of these 
facts, and hundreds of others, on record, we 
have no regional physiology or pathology of 
the brain. Is it because we must enter into 
the domain of mental philosophy? With 
other organs pain is the ‘guiding star;’ but 
here, mental peculiarities, aberrations, etc., 
must be the ‘ key to the situation.’ 

“ Aphasia has thrown new light and interest 
upon this whole subject. French physicists 
maintain that the functions of the brain are to 
secrete thought. If we are to believe crani- 
ologists—and they seem to be ‘unraveling at 
the right end ’—certain localities or convolu- 
tions secrete peculiar thoughts, which may be 
deficient, normal, excessive, or perverted. Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim spent forty years in col- 
lecting facts, to ascertain the precise location 
of the different mental or cerebral operations. 
It would seem that this was time enough to 
verify some of their observations and establish 
One physiologist (Dr. Dalton), while 
he admits that their phrenological theory ‘is 
partially founded upon acknowledged physio- 
logical facts,’ maintains tbat ‘ there are yet es- 
sential deficiencies in its scientific basis.’ [In 
this he simply states what he does not know. 
Is one man’s knowledge to be offset by another 
man’s want of knowledge?} Can not further 
observation supply these deficiencies? But, he 
persists, ‘ there are insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of its practical application.’ [So 
there were immense ‘ difficulties’ in building a 
railway across the Rocky Mountains; in estab- 
lishing Christian principles among the heathen. | 
But it has been done. In the language of the 
Sam Patch who leaped the falls of the Genesee 
River, “some things can be done as well as 
others!” ] Are the difficulties of using palpa- 
ble facts so very great? The people use these 
palpable facts with benefit; and many of our 
practitioners take them into account while 
studying and treating many a case of disease. 
A sanguine writer in the N. A. Journal of 
Homeopathy believes that, within the next forty 


years, the medical profession will make some 
grand improvements and discoveries relating 
to this subject. [We have seen daylight in 
this direction already. It will not be forty 
years before great “improvements” will ap- 
pear. 

We are more interested in psychology and 
psychological medicine than other medical 
men, and are better equipped to investigate 
this subject in all of its bearings. Mental 
symptoms are credited to almost every one of 
our remedies. These we blindly match with 
those of our patients—as we would dominoes 
—every day of our lives; but where was the 
precise ‘field of action?’ Let us investigate the 
whole subject (mind, its diseases and their 
treatment), and strip it of much of the ob- 
scurity and vagueness in which it is now in- 
volved.” [Aye, let us do it. These pages are 
open to record the truth.] 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which le made in the 
knowledge of man.—§pursheim. 


RACIAL TYPES AND PHCULIARITIEBS. 


FROM THE GEEMAN OF KARL ANDESE.® 


No man stands alone in the world, and no 
one is independent of external influences. The 
media which surround man work more or 
less. strongly upon him. He who would com- 
prehend and estimate a character must also 
understand the age and surrounding objects 
in which that character lived. 

These are well-known, oft-repeated truths. 


We know that the mode of education is of 


great significance upon an individual, and 
that social surroundings are not of minor im- 
portance. All biographers, who portray the 
life of prominent men or women, have regard 
to this fact. But, to arrive at the full uhder- 
standing of a character, still another import- 
ant matter must be taken into account, namely, 
ethnology. Through this alone, many elemen- 
tary powers, talents, and peculiarities become 
clear; it gives us much light upon the expres- 
sion, and the reciprocal play of the emotions, 
inclinations, and aversions of an individual. 
- He who knows how to estimate these latent 
forces is capable of constructing a man from 
within outwardly, of understanding his real 
nature. 

Races and nations have very different foun- 
dations. Every man belongs to an especial 
people ; he has ethnical roots, foundations, and 
relationships; he has ancestors from whom he 
unfailingly inherits many talents, peculiarities, 
inclinations, and qualities of mind which toan 
attentive observer are very soon apprehended. 
Such influenees, of which the individual him- 
self can often give no account, still can not be 
withdrawn. 

Each particular group or race of mankind 
possesses, besides what is common to all, spe- 
cial, peculiar elementary faculties and qualities 
of mind, which are immanent. These are 
transmitted within the great tribes and nations. 
It is as with the species of animals. All dogs 
are dogs—but how different are the individual 
species, and who would expect a Pomeranian 
dog to possess the same qualities as a poodle ? 
ora greyhound to do the same things as a ter- 
rier? The creative power of nature has pro- 
duced an infinite number of gradations; and 
man makes no exception. 

This diversity in the talents and endowments 
of the great races is present as far as history 
reaches ; it comes toward us, from generation 
to generation, as an unerringly transmitted or- 
ganic inheritance. This idea is palpably seen 
by contrast. Place only an Esquimaux by the 
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side of a native Australian, a Negro by a 
Mongolian, a European by a Malay, — compare 
their intellectual endowments and expressions, 
and immediately the innate and indigenous 
antitheses and differences become prominent. 
He who only uses one and the same standard 
for judging all men, in which the same claims 
come into account, will estimate incorrectly 
from the very commencement. He forgets one 
important principle, namely, the individualiza- 
tion. 

Within the influence of our civilization— 
which, externally, smooths down so many 
sharp corners, and polishes those things which 
lie upon the surface—we lay, in the proper 
estimation of men, great weight upon the edu- 
cation and social relations of the individual. 
To be sure, the general moral interweavings 
should not be undervalued ; but these do not 
go deep enough to the estimation and judg- 
ment of peculiarities. We must also take fully 
into account the ethnical and racial considera- 
tions. This first gives us the key to the under- 
standing of character from all sides. 

We have already touched upon this impor- 
tant question more than once, especially in our 
Ethnological contributions, and we have ac- 
companied our views with an abundance of fac- 
titious proof. We are glad that also in Eng- 
land, — that citadel of ancient prejudices and of 
narrow dogmas,—this question is now actively 
and unconstrainedly discussed. The London 
Anthropological Society vigorously takes the 
lead, and courageously shakes off the fetters. 
We find in a recent number of one of their 
publications the well-defined influence which 
the elements of race exercise upon the individ- 
ual, discussed in a spirited manner. 


Raphael is through and through a man of 
Italian type; Michael Angelo offers, when 
placed beside him, a sharp contrast, and his 
genius is of an altogether different kind. In him 
predominates the strong Gothic blood. Let us 
take Voltaire. How superficial would a judg- 
ment on this man be which did not lay the 
greatest weight upon the consideration that he 
is, according to descent and character, a 
Celt—moreover, a Celt of the Gaelic race, who, 
as is well known, is exceedingly different from 
the Spanish or British group of this excitable 
stem. Thus we comprehend his aim to under- 
mine a faith by derision and a throne by wit. 
Through it he became the forerunner of a 
mighty revolution ; he was a Gaelic prophet, 
who spoke to his people in polished and bril- 
liant language,—a people which he designated 
as half-tiger, half-ape, but who, nevertheless, 
still listened to and deified him. He worked 
upon them by means which could not have 
been so compressed, or have taken so deep a 
root in any other nation. 


There are no sharper contrasts than between 


Voltaire and Martin Luther. The latter was a 
thoroughly German man, but it is in the high- 
est degree probable that in him was some Van- 
dalic blood, from which he probably inherited 
his bony strength, and that kind of inflexibil- 
ity, and that sturdy nature, which stood out so 
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ruggedly in him. He was, besides, an upright 
man, always earnest in his undertakings, yet 
in his attacks and assaults upon the old 
church he always kept in mind the creation of 
anew one. He engaged in his work only after 
severe inner conflicts and many afflictions of 
conscience. He was not seldom fierce and ec- 
centric ; sturdiness often became in him awk- 
wardness ; while Voltaire continually played 
with his wit, and employed vivacity. 

The Macedonian Alexander was Grecian 
throughout, as though he were a chip from a 
Trojan age of a later period. A cautious, 
politic Roman general certainly would not 
have gone to work as he did. Julius Cesar is 
in every fiber a Latin man; a careful, calcula- 
ting strategist in all his campaigns, he weighed 


all his steps with statesmanlike ability. Mo- 


hammed was through and through Arabic. 
He set with his zeal a world in flames. What 
a strange creation is the Koran! It could 
only, like the books of the New Testament, ori- 
ginate with a Semitic people. A Plato, with 
his delicate, measured sense of beauty, and his 
regular philosophical train of thought, would 
have been absolutely incapable of the wild 
fantastic imagination of the Koran; still less 
would Socrates, with his dry, practical wisdom. 
The Greek lacks the inspiration of a Semitic 
soul; but through the lattera faith has become 
founded, whose  war-priests, with book 
and sword, extend from the Indus and the 
Ganges unto the Pillar of Hercules, and from 
the Steppes of Kirghiz to the Niger. To-day, 
Islam numbers a hundred million followers. 


In Mohammed culminated the Arabic-Semi- 


tic genius. Cromwell was altogether Anglo- 
Saxon. Bonaparte was a Greco-Italian, and 
not in the least a Frenchman. No other na- 
tion, except one of preponderating German 
qualities, would have comprehended the pre- 
cedents of a character like George Washington. 
Talleyrand can only be thought of in connec- 
tion with France, as Machiavelli only with 
Italy ; Milton, with his poetic flights and often 
tedious breath, only with England, and Goethe, 
Lessing, and Schiller, like Alexander Von 
Humboldt, with his varied acquirements and 
cosmopolitan character, only with Germany. 
We could mention hundreds of names which 
become immediately clear when together with 
their intellectual power we take into account 
their racial inheritance. This holds good by 
no means with prominent spirits alone, but 
through all the history of society. What a 
difference there is, for example, between a Sla- 
vic and a German peasant, and between the 
latter and a Bengalese ryot! Give them all the 
same instruction, furnish them with the same 
education, yet, notwithstanding all this, their 
character will be of altogether different kinds. 

There has lately appeared in England an 
essay upon the ethno-phrenological develop- 
ment of William Shakspeare. The “ Bard” 
was born in one of the midland counties of 
England, which lay just on the borders of 
Wales. The “Swan” of Avon (sosays J. W. 


Jackson, in the Anthropological Review) undoubt- i 
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edly descended from the mixed, and, in the 
course of time, fully amalgamated Celto-Teuto- 
nic race, which is usually designated by the 
term Anglo-Saxon, but which, as it took shape 
in England, received elements from nearly all 
the other European nations. 

Where this Anglo-Saxon character, as shown 
by a Celtic basis with well-developed nerves, 
acute intellectual faculties, and great suscep- 
tibility, has become properly matured, these 
qualities are amalgamated with the bonal and 
muscular powers which are prominent in the 
more massive Teuton, and a perfect permeation 
is the result. 

We find in Shakspeare a fine, delicate sense 
of perception, acute and accurate observation, 
and rapid apprehension. Besides these more 
Celtic properties, which have reached the sum- 
mit of their development in him, his German 
characteristics stand out prominently,—noble, 
powerful, earnest strength, moral greatness, an 
all-embracing expansion of mind, and ability 
to penetrate everything. All these faculties in 
him are made into a harmonious whole; he 
has the blazing fire-brand of the emotion of the 
Celt, together with the enduring, refreshing, 
warm German affection. His wit is Celtic, his 
often terrible and grim humor Germanic. In 
his dramatic characters we see the refined cour- 
tesy of the Celt, there the unvarnished, open- 
heartedness and sincerity of the German. His 
potent genius enables him to conquer both 
these extremities, and all the spiritual grada- 
tions that lie between. ` 

Jackson takes into account Physiognomy and 
Phrenology in his elucidation of the Bard. 
With this statement of his we can coincide: 
“ Shakspeare’s spirit was rather universal than 
belonging to anysinglenation. Creative power 
and memory, imagination and intellect, are in 
him of like measure, and developed in most 
beautiful relationship. Whatever he observed 
truly and accurately, he truly reproduced ; he 
transferred nature into his poetry, and there- 
fore he will remain a pattern for all time. All 
his creations are true to life. He was a great 
master of construction, one of the greatest of 
poetic architects, as were Homer, Eschylus, 
Dante, and Goethe. No temple with Doric 
pillars can be compared, in simplicity and sub- 
limity, with Prometheus Bound; no St. Peter's 
dome with the Divina Commedia, no castle of 
the Middle Ages with Hamlet or Richard the 
Third.” ` : 

— —— i 


THE ROSE, THE THISTLE, AND THE 
SHAMROOK. 


CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL gives the origin of these 
national emblems, as follows: 


THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 


In the early part of the reign of Henry VL, 
about the year 1450, a few noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were discussing who was the rightful 
heir to the English crown. After a time they 
adjourned to the Temple Gardens, thinking 
they would be more free from interruption. 
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Scarcely, however, had they arrived when they 
perceived Richard Plantagenct approaching. 
Unwilling to continue the conversation in his 
presence, a great silence ensued. He, how- 
ever, asked them what they had been so 
anxiously talking about when he joined them, 
and whether they espoused the cause of his 
party, or that of the usurper, Henry of Lancas- 
ter, who had filled the throne. A false and ab- 
surd politeness preventing their making any 
reply, he added, Since you are so reluctant to 
tell your opinion by words, tell me by signs, 
and let him that is an adherent of the House 
of York pull a white rose as I do.“ Then said 
the Earl of Somerset, Let him who hates 
flattery, and dares to maintain our rightful 
king, even in the presence of his enemies, pull 
a red rose with me.” When Henry VII. mar- 
ried Elizabeth of York, the rival houses were 
blended, and the rose became the emblem of 
England. 


THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 


In the reign of Malcolm I., in the year 1010, 
Scotland was invaded by the Danes, who made 
a descent on Aberdeenshire, intending to take 
by storm Staines Castle, a fortress of import- 
ance. The still hour of midnight was selected 
as the time for commencing the attack. When 
all was ready, and there was a reasonable hope 
that the inmates of the castle were asleep, they 
commenced their march. They advanced 
cautiously, taking off their shoes to prevent 
their footsteps being heard. They approached 
the lofty tower, their hearts beating in joyous 
anticipation of victory. Nota sound is heard 
from within. They can scarcely refrain from 
exclamations of delight, for they have but to 
swim across the moat and place scaling lad- 
ders, and the castle is theirs! Butin another 
moment a cry from themselves rouses the in- 
mates to a sense of their danger, the guards 
fly to their posts, and pursue the now trembling 
Danes, who fly before them. Whence arose 
this sudden change of affairs? From a very 
simple cause. It appears that the moat, instead 
of being filled with water, was in reality dried 
up and overgrown with thistles, which pierced 
the unprotected feet of the assailants, who, 
tortured with pain, forgot their cautious silence 
and uttered the cry which had alarmed the 
sleeping inmates of the castle. 


SHAMROCK OF IRELAND. 


One day St. Patrick was preaching at Tara. 
He was anxious to explain the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. The people failed to understand 
and refused to believe that there could be three 
persons and yet but one God. The holy man 
paused a moment, absorbed in thought, and see- 
ing a shamrock peeping from the green turf ex- 
claimed, Do you not see in this simple little 
wild flower how three leaves are united into 
one stalk?” His audience understood without 
difficulty this simple yet striking illustration, 
to the inexpressible delight of St. Patrick. 
From that day the shamrock became the na- 
tional emblem of Ireland. 
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“PADDLE YOUR OWN OGAN OR. 


Ur this world, and down this world, 
And over this world, and through, 
Though drifted about, 
And tossed without, 
Why, “paddle your own canoe.” 


What though the sky is heavy with clouds, 
Or shining a field of blue, 

If the bleak wind blows, 

Or the sunshine glows, 
Still, ‘‘ paddle your own canoe.” 


What if breakers rise up ahead, 
With dark waves rushing through, 
More steadily try, 
With steadfast eye, 
To “ paddle your own canoe.” 


If a hurricane rise in the midnight skie ' 
And the stars are lost to view, 

Guide safely along, 

With smile and song, 
And paddle your own canoe.” 


Up this world, and down this world, 
Over this world and through, 
° Though weary and worn, 
Bereft, forlorn, 
Still paddle your own canoe.” 


Never give up when trials come,— 
Never grow ead and blue: 
Never sit down 
With a tear or frown,” 
But paddle your own canoe.” 
There are daisies springing along the shores, 
Blooming and sweet for you; 
There are rose-hued dyes 
In the autumn skies,— 
Then “ paddle your own canoe. 
—— — 


Tue STOMACH AND THE MMD. - Much of 
our conduct depends, no doubt, upon the char- 
acter of the food we eat. Perhaps, indeed, the 
nature of our meals governs the nature of our 
impulses more than we are inclined to admit, 
because none of us relish well the abandon- 


ment of our idea of free agency. Bonaparte. 


used to attribute the loss of one of his battles 


to a poor dinner, which at the time disturbed — 


his digestion. How many of our misjudg- 
ments, how many of our deliberate errors, how 
many of our unkindnesses, our cruelties, our 
acts of thoughtlessness and recklessness may 
be actually owing to a cause of the same char- 
acter? We eat something that deranges the 
condition of the system. Through the stom- 
achic nerve that derangement immediately 
affects the brain. Moroseness succeeds amia- 
bility, and under its influence we do that 
which would shock our sensibility at any 
other moment. Or perhaps a gastric irregu- 
larity is the common result of an over-indulg- 
ence in wholesome food, or a moderate indul- 
gence in unsuitable food. The liver is afflicted ; 
in this affliction the brain profoundly sympa- 
thizes. The temper is soured; the under- 
standing is narrowed ; prejudices are strength- 
ened ; generous impulses are subdued ; selfish- 
ness, originated by physical disturbances which 
perpetually distract the mind’s attention, 
becomes a chronic mental disorder ; the feeling 


of charity dies out; we live for ourselves alone; 
we have no care for others. And all this 
change of nature is the consequence of an inju- 
dicious diet.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 
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AMERIOAN ARTISTS. 
— mmm 
CHURCH — BIERSTADT — EASTMAN JOHNSON 
INN ESS — BEARD—GIFFOR D—HUNTINGTON— 
DARLEY—CROPSEY—CARPENTER. 


THe American people have generally been 
regarded a people of eminently practical 
aims and longings. Their inventive genius, 
commercial energy, and general business enter- 
prise have won the undisguised admiration of 
foreigners, and “Yankee” shrewdness and 
calculation in bargaining have become pro- 
verbial. As for those departments of industry 
and culture which employ the higher faculties 
of the mind, and appeal to the esthetic ele- 
ments of human nature, it was not until within 
a few years hack that Europeans were dis- 
posed to admit that they vould find even a 
footing, much less appreciative support, on 
American soil. What is the case now? It is 
true that art—painting, sculpture, designing, 
engraving, etc.—is by no means old here, not 
one century having elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the American nationality; yet for the 
progress made in the liberal arts, and for the 
wonderful precocity exhibited by her youthful 
artists, America may challenge the world. 


Her portrait and landscape painters have been 


pronounced, even by European critics, unsur- 
passed for their faithfulness to nature and for 
elaborate detail. The productions of West, 
Allston, and we may also say Cole, were con- 
sidered but the outcroppings of a genius or 
aptitude by no means characteristic of the 
American mind; and that opinion seems to be 
warranted by the interval between their day 
and the late development of fine art in this 
country. But during that interval the genius 
of painting, of sculpture, and of design was 
not asleep, but gathering her forces and disci- 
plining her officers for the day when her power 
would be asserted in its magnificence, and her 
merit compel general recognition. 

The day came when men could turn from 
the struggle for life, the strife of business, and, 
secure in a pecuniary independence, cultivate 
those higher and nobler feelings which glorify 
human nature. Then the esthetics of life 
began to find open encouragement, and the 
artist and the poet emerged from their studied 
obscurity. 

The grand performances of Church served 
more than those of any other artist to break 
down foreign prejudice or change foreign 
opinion with reference to American painters. 
His superb yet bold rendering of Niagara and 
its vivid effects not only excited the wonder 
and open admiration of every beholder, but 
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also introduced a new phase in the treatment 
of landscape. The impression then received 
by the European may be stated thus: If the 
Americans live amid such scenery, how can 
they fail to produce great artists? And this 
impression is a correct one. We have now 
great artists among us—men who appreciate 
the wealth of material, lying on all sides of 
them, which their great and diversified country 
possesses, and who feel no itching for foreign 
climes, except to contemplate for a time the 
glorious accomplishments of the old masters, 
and derive from them that unction which will 
prove a stimulus in future effort. 

The names which we have selected as rep- 
resentative of American art are necessarily 
few, as we have not the space within the covers 
of one JOURNAL for such a selection as would 
fully exhibit all the departments of art as 
known in this country. Those we offer at this 
time are eminent as landscape, portrait, and 
figure painters, and have achieved pot only a 
national, but a world-wide reputation. 


CHURCH. 


FREDERICK Epwin CHURCH was born in 
Hartford, Conn., May, 1826. When nineteen 
years old he was placed as a pupil under 
Cole, the well-known author of The Voyage 
of Life,” who was then living at Catskill, N. Y. 
His early works show great accuracy in draw- 
ing, a patient regard to detail and brilliancy of 
color, which qualities, together with an un- 
usual felicity of subject, soon gained for his 
pictures a ready sale and admittance to the 
galleries of the Academy of Design and Art 
Union. Mr. Cole often said of his pupil that 
“ he had the finest eye in the world for draw- 
ing.” That he had marked natural gifts is 
certain, but he never failed to improve his op- 
portunities for study and practice. His life 
has been divided between almost incessant 
work at his home in New York and sketching 
excursions to Maine, Labrador, the West Indies, 
and the Gulf country of South America, not 
forgetting the beautiful scenery of his own 
State. His famous picture of the Falls of 
Niagara, produced in 1857, secured at once an 
extended popularity. He was himself made 
aware, in a somewhat grotesque way, of the 
general approbation respecting it. A short 
time after its exhibition he went to the Falls, 
and made some further sketches of different 
points, and while thus engaged, one of a party 
of loiterers seeing him at work ventured to in- 
spect his sketch. The self-appointed critic 
scrutinized the paper, and then, with an air 
of mingled contempt and pity, exclaimed, 
“ Pshaw! you ought to see Church’s Niagara.” 
“T painted it,” was the modest and smiling 
reply. The poor critic would fain have buried 
himself amid the whirl of Niagara just then. 
The European critics declared that“ Niagara” 
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gave them an entirely new and higher view 
both of American mature and art. Ruskin 
bestowed upon it the highest praise, and, to 
use the words of the English critics, “in the 
rush of waters and the fine atmospheric effects 
it realized the idea of sound as well as motion.” 
Before this, Church had painted several other 
admirable works, among which we may men- 
tion A Scene on Catskill Creek” (1847), 
“ Rutland Falls, Vt.” (1848), Above the Clouds 
—Sunrise,” “ The Plague of Darkness,” “ Even- 
ing After a Storm” (1849). In that year he 
was elected by the National Academy of De- 
sign a full academician, an honor seldom if 
ever accorded to one so young. In 1850 he 
produced a large twilight scene, called “ Short 
Arbiter twixt Day and Night,” and “Ira 
Mountains, Vt.” In 1851 followed “ Deluge,” 
“ Beacon Light off Mount Desert,” and New 
England Scenery.” These pictures at once 
placed him among the foremost of American 
artists. The last picture mentioned was sold 
at the disruption of the Art Union, in Decem- 
ber, 1852, for $1,800—at that time an unprece- 
dented price for any landscape painting. In 
1854 he visited the mountains of New Grenada, 
South America, and in the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 were the “ Cordilleras—Sunrise,” 
“Tamaca Palms,” “La Magdalena,” and the 
“Falls of Tequendama.” In 1857 the artist 
made a second visit to South America, besides 
painting Niagara,” of which we have already 
spoken. At the exhibition of 1857 he exhibited 


„Autumn, a“ View on the Magdalena River, 


and the “ Andes of the Equator,” one of his 
finest color pieces, described by a critic as “a 
landscape which seemed a quivering haze upon 
the wall. It was a representation of heat itself.” 
The years 1858 and 1859 were principally spent 
upon the “ Heart of the Andes,” a picture of 
the utmost elaboration and splendor, and one 
of the most extensively known of his pictures. 
After A Morning in the Tropics ” and Twi- 
light in the Wilderness,” in 1861 he produced 
“The Icebergs,” from sketches made in the 
summer of 1859, when the artist chartered a 
small schooner and cruised among the ice 
islands. This picture commanded universal 
admiration and the highest critical tributes. 
Mr. Church finished a second “ Niagara” in 
time for the Paris Exposition of 1867, and was 
awarded a medal of the second class, the first 
being reserved for historical art only. 


Mr. Church possesses an illumined, if not an 
inspired, expression of countenance. There is 
a look which indicates that he sees with the 
mind quite as much as with the eye. He is 
naturally studious; prefers ideas to matters of 
fact. Such a mind would not come down and 
conform itself to hard, dry matter of fact, but 
paturally soar aloft and revel in the ethereal, 
the supernal. Here is an absorbing devotion, 
combined with a love for the beautiful and the 
sublime. The whole moral brain—Benevo- 
lence, Hope, Spirituality, Veneration—is large- 
ly developed, while his large endowment of 
the social organs gives warmth and ardor to 
the whole. The nose indicates a combination 
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of masculine and feminine characteristics. It 
is neither Roman nor @recian, but a medium 
betwixt the two, and is evidently like that of 
the mother. Language is not large. There is 
breadth and scope of intellect, indicated by 
large Causality and Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are far from weak. The ex- 
cellences of such an organization consist more 
in its evenness and completeness than in any 
extreme manifestation. His genius, therefore, 
is more the result of the harmonious action of 
all the entire organization than of the cropping 
out of any particular set of faculties. 

Mr. Church resides on the bank of the Hud- 
son River, not far from the city of Hudson, 
N. Y. 

JOHNSON. 


EASTMAN JOHNSON, made famous among 
our artists by his picture, The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” was born in the little town of 
Lovell, near Freyburg, Maine, and first became 
known to fame as a crayon limner; his skill in 
getting the correct expression, and the grace 
and vigor of his drawing, rendered him popu- 
lar and prosperous. The pecuniary returns 
from his drawings enabled him to visit Europe, 
where he spent two years in Dusseldorf in the 
earnest study and practice of oil painting. 
Subsequently he set out for Italy by the-way 
of Holland and France, visiting the best 
gallerics and scenery along his route. At 
the Hague he fell in with Mignot, with whom 
he sojourned four years, finding congenial 
work and meeting with flattering success in 
portraiture. There he executed his first 
original and elaborate work in oil—represent- 
ing a boy with dark eyes and hair and olive 
complexion, with the rude dress of a Savoyard 
peasant, leaning against the weather-stained 
wall of an old court-yard. The facc is full of 
character,—the color rich, mellow, and harmo- 
nious. He executed several other paintings of 
the same class, which were received with warm 
commendation and found ready purchasers. 
Meantime he did not neglect portrait painting, 
and was liberally encouraged therein by the 
court and leading families at the Hague. Mr. 
Johnson's delineations of American life deserve 
special mention. No other painter has more 
truly represented on canvas the American 
negro. One may find in his best pictures of this 
class a deeper insight to the normal character 
of that race than in elaborate ethnological dis- 
cussion. ‘“ Washington's Kitchen at Mount 
Vernon is full of suggestion in this respect. 
“The Old Kentucky Home” is not only a 
masterly work of art, full of nature, truth, 
local significance, and character, but it illus- 
trates a phase of American life which the late 
rebellion Mas essentially modified. The picture 
is therefore valuable as a historical relic. It is 
a scene of Slave State life, not of the whipping- 
post nor of the auction-block, but of a quiet 
interior, of the edge of a slip-shod household, 
of a pair of young negro lovers, not caricatured, 
but of a kind familiar to common experience, 
admitting the prescribed race to the common 
sympathies of humanity. The moral of the 


picture, instinctively felt, is, a man’s a man for 
‘a’ that.“ The human romance of the picture 
as pure as that of Romeo and Juliet. Ma- 
ting” is another of Mr. Johnson’s admirable 
pictures. It is a picture full of meaning and 
expression—in fact, expression is Mr. Johnson’s 
Jorte—not dramatic or historical so much as 
depicting the human countenance. On a low 
roof of a farm-house a flock of pigeons are 
billing and coving, strutting and puffing, every 
eye and feather kindled with amorous vivacity ; 
while leaning against a door-post below is a 
buxom girl, whose air and attitude and eye are 
just as full of “hopes and fears that kindle 
hope,” as those of the doves—while her rustic 
lover in shirt sleeves, absently whittling a 
stick, does his courting in a like spirit of bash- 
ful desire. 

In allusion to Mr. Johnson, an Art reviewer 
uses the following language: 

“The ‘Kentucky Home’ was as unique 
among our pictures as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
among our stories. Here was the great 
tragedy of our national life, with countless 
passionate and poetic aspects, teeming with 
every kind of inspiring subject, and our moral 
pusillanimity was such that literature and art 
avoided it, and ‘society’ made it impolite to 
allude to it. Even Hawthorne, the great 
romancer, gravely said that American life was 
monotonous, and afforded no fine contrasts of 
light and shadow such as imaginative literature 
required. Year after year the Academy walls 
were covered with ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,’ ‘ Haying, The Chemunk 
Meadows at Twilight, ‘Cedric the Saxon 
and Gurth the Swineherd,’ ‘ Mary,’ ‘Luther at 
Wittenberg, ‘The Sword of Bunker Hill, 
‘Lady Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn and Mary 
Queen of Scots,’ A Reminiscence ’—every time, 
every country, every event, every history, 
every tragedy and romance except our own. 
Mrs. Stowe broke the spell in literature. 
Eastman Johnson broke it in art. He and the 
war have shown us the throbbing life and 
passion and romance among ourselves.” 

The portrait of this eminent scenic painter 
represents a face of no little power. It im- 
presses the physiognomist by its resemblance 
to the old Norman types. The long reach 
forward of the ear indicates superior intel- 
lectual capacity, especially as a discriminating 
observer. The nose is well formed and of no 
mean size, expressive of maturity of judgment. 
Language is not small, but seemingly so by 
reason of the prominent brow. He is the man 
to gather in the materials which constitute 
knowledge, for those faculties which perceive, 
apprehend, and retain information are largely 
developed. The temperament is apparently of 
the motive type, and co-operating with his 
strong perceptives inclines him to make nature 
his study. - 

BIERSTADT. 

ALBERT BIERSTADT, well known for his fine 
paintings of Rocky Mountain scenery, was 
born at Dusseldorf, in the year 1828. When 
but two years old his father emigrated to the 
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United States, and made New Bedford, Conn., 
his home. There young Bierstadt received 


his school education, and subsequently engaged 


in various employments. His tastes were in- 
stinctively artward from the first, and he 
executed some very clever crayon sketches 
before he was twenty-three. Then he began 
to paint in oil, and determined thus to earn the 
means to visit the city of his birth. He suc- 
ceeded. In 1853 he sailed for Europe; and 
devoted the following winter to study at the 
famous academy of Dusseldorf, and the summer 
to sketching tours through Germany and 
Switzerland. While in Europe he was favored 
with the direct instruction or personal sym- 
pathy of Lessing, Achenbach, Leutze, and 
Whittredge. A pedestrian tour in Westphalia, 
through Hesse-Cassel: a winter in Rome with 
Whittredge; a pedestrian tour through the 
Appenines with Gifford; and a sojourn in 
Switzerland and on the Rhine enriched the 
portfolio of Bierstadt, so that in the autumn of 
1857 he returned to his New Bedford home 
with many trophies of his artistic skill. Some 
of these, European studies he elaborated. The 
best known of them are, The Old Mill,” a 
Westphalian scene; Sunshine and Shadow ;” 
“ Bay of Sorrento ;” “The Arch of Octavianus ;” 
“A Street Scene in Rome;” and “ Lake 
Lucerne”—all pictures vivid and thrilling in 
effect. A summer was spent by Bierstadt 


‘among the White Mountains, where he gathered 


the materials for a large typical landscape of 
that romantic region. Early in 1858 he con- 
ceived the idea of painting a great picture of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, and in April of that 
year he left New Bedford and accompanied 
General Lander’s exploring expedition, and 
reached the Rocky Mountains in July. Bier- 
stadt here entered upon a field hitherto un- 
touched by artists; he and his servant, on 
Indian ponies, rambled for months amid the 
grandeurs and sublimity of that wild region. 
Grouse, antelope, rabbits, wild ducks, and sage- 
hens furnished them ample food ; they slept in 


‘ blankets under the open canopy of heaven, and 


with invigorated body and mind and exhila- 
rated spirits, studied the landscape of the Rocky 
Mountains. Trees, peats, fertile levels, barren 
ridges, Indian costumes, accoutrements, and 
physiognomies were all carefully studied; and 
having completed his work he left Lander's 
party in southern Oregon, and set out on his 
return to the States, through a dense wilder- 
ness, with only two attendants. During a 
great part of the journey they were obliged to 
depend for subsistence entirely upon the game 
they could obtain, and in several instances 
were without water for days, but finally reached 
Fort Laramie in safety. The “ Rocky Mount- 
ains” was finished in the spring of 1863; and 
was pronounced unequaled as a specimen of 
genuine and grand American work. Repre- 
senting, as it did, the sublime range which 
guards the remote West, the subject was 
eminently a national one; and the American 
people felt a just pride in the artist who had 
come from the sequestered gallery in his native 
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place to show to them a phase of sublime 
beauty in their own national scenery before 
undreamed of. Mr. Bierstadt has deservedly 
won a world-wide and lasting fame. He has 
since delineated, with equal success, Mount 
Hood, in Oregon Territory, the yellow, craggy 
valleys of Nevada, and the remarkable “ Storm 
in the Rocky Mountains.” A later work of 
great power is the Domes of the Yo Semite ;” 
while his last production, “ Vesuvius,” now on 
exhibition, commands universal admiration. 
Mr. Bierstadt lives on the banks of the Hudson, 
where he has a spacious studio, commanding 
a beautiful and extensive view of the noble 
river, in the immediate vicinity of the Tappan 
Zee and the Palisades. 

Mr. Bierstadt’s face is of that frank, open, 
“ pronounced ” type which so characterizes his 
pictures. His temperament is more strongly 
infused with the motive element than is usually 
found in an organization of esthetic leanings ; 
consequently it is not surprising that he spreads 
color on canvas with marked mechanical effect. 
Sublimity is apparently more largely developed 
than Ideality, and those qualities which inspire 
originality and force are by no means lacking. 
Hence it is that he revels amid the rugged 
majesty of mountain scenery, and depicts with 
such impressiveness the forest wild. He is 
genial and cordial in disposition—a warm 
friend and benefactor. His readiness of lan- 
guage is well indicated by the full eyes, and 
the general harmony of his mental character 
by the fincly molded nose. 


PAGE. 

WILLIAM Pack was born in Albany, N. Y., 
January 23d, 1811. His parents removed to 
New York city in 1819, where he was sent to 
school; and at the age of eleven received a 
premium from the American Institute for a 
drawing in India ink. At the age of fourteen 
he was placed in the office of Frederick De 
Peyster, with a view to his becoming a lawyer; 
but Mr. De Peyster discovering his inherent 
talent for drawing, took him to Col. Trumbull, 
the painter of the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,” and asked whether the boy 


would be likely to succeed as an artist. Art 


not then being especially appreciated in this 
country, Trumbull told him to “stick to the 
law ;” but young Page's inclinations for draw- 
ing were so decided that, through the influence 
of his half-brother, a place was obtained for 
him in the office of Mr. Herring, a portrait 
painter in New York city, where he was em- 
ployed upon banners, transparencies, and other 
ornamental work. The year after he entered 
the studio of S. F. B. Morse, and was admitted 
as a student at the National Academy, where 
he received a large silver medal for his draw- 
ings from the antique. At the age of seventeen 
he abandoned his artist profession for a time, 
and studied for the ministry. A short experi- 
ence as a clergyman was his, however, for a 
few years later found him in New York at his 
easel. In a very brief space he gained a high 
position as a portrait painter, and was admitted 
a member of the National Academy. He 
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executed the portrait of Gov. Marcy for the 
New York City Hall, and one of John Quincy 
Adams for Fanueil Hall, in Boston. He also 
painted several historical compositions, among 
which are, “A Huiy Family;’ “The Wife’s 
Last Visit to Her Condemned Husband ;” and 
“ The Infancy of Henry IV.“ He spent eleven 
years in Florence and Rome, studying and 
working, and in 1860 returned to New York, 
where he still resides. During his Italian 
residence, besides painting portraits of many 
distinguished men, he produced his two 
“ Venuses; “Moses and Aaron on Mount 
Horeb ;” “The Flight into Egypt; “The 
Infant Bacchus,” and other works. His copies 
of “Titian” were so remarkably like the 
original, that one of them was stopped by the 
authorities at Florence, under the belief that it 


-was the original painting. He professes to 


have discovered that artist’s method of painting. 
Mr. Page is also well known as a lecturer on 
Art, and has published a “New Method of 
Measuring the Human Body,” based upon the 
models of the antique. 

Mr. Page has a fine-grained temperament, 
and a contour of cerebral organization ap- 
proaching the classic. The balance between 
the perceptive and reflective orders of the in- 
tellect appears to be nearly perfect; he is both 
an observer and a thinker. What is gathered 
into the sensorium of his mind through the 
agency of the external senses is estimated, 
weighed, and pondered. He has no little 
ability as a critic; had he devotejl himself to 
literature, he would have ranked well as a 
graceful and discerning writer. He is pos- 
itive and emphatic in disposition; ambitious 
to excel, and spirited in effort. Not easily 
diverted from his purposes, he concentrates 
his mental forces on whatever he takes in 
hand, and finds much more difficulty in satis- 
fying himself than others. 


j INNESS. 

GEORGE INNESs was born near Newburg, 
N. Y., May Ist, 1825, and passed his early 
youth, from the age of seven until sixteen, in 
Newark, N. J. He began to draw and paint 
when a mere child, and was permitted to fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations, although 
his parents wished to turn his attention in 
other directions. Once, the conduct of a gro- 
cery store was imposed upon him; but so dis- 
tasteful was the business to him that .he could 
not courteously attend to tthe wants of cus- 
tomers, and the store was of necessity closed. 
He was for many years subject to epilepsy, 
which greatly preyed upon his health and dis- 
turbed much his mental harmony. To find 
relief he had recourse to stimulating drinks, 
and so formed a habit, imperceptibly, which 
required his utmost stretch of motive and will 
to break up. As a painter, Mr. Inness has 
made landscape his chief study for the past 
twenty years. In the outset of his artistic 
career he attempted engraving, but his delicate 
organization could not endure the confinement 
of close study, so that he was obliged to aban- 
don that field. He enjoyed the association 
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and instruction of Gignoux in the early days 
of his study of painting, and after a féw years 
of European travel and experience he took up 
his residence at Eagleswood, a beautiful park 
near Perth Amboy, N. J. Possessed of deep 
religious convictions, and disposed to quict 
and meditation, Mr. Inness finds in the retire- 
ment of Eagleswood and the employments of 
his studio the repose and enjoyment which 
his heart seeks, and of which a life of publicity 
and emulation would deprive him. He is a 
disciple of Swedenborg, and belives that mate- 
rial things have a spiritual significance; and 
this belief is crystallized in his pictures, for 
they are full of beautiful sentiment. Mr. 
Inness’ place among our artists is well de- 
scribed in the following quotation: 


„Mr. Inness realizes perhaps more than any 
of our painters the popular idea of an artist. 
His slight form, his marked features, his sensi- 
tive mouth, his high cheek-bones, and sharp- 
cut prominent brow, which incases dark- 
brown eyes, now restless, and now fixed, as 
when discussing some question of art or phi- 
losophy, or when engaged at his profession in 
the production of some exquisite effect of 
color; his long black hair, always in disorder, 
his ardent temperament and sensitive nature, 
his ignorance of the “ savoir faire” of life—all 
go to make up the artist. *.* * * His 
pictures have been compared to those of Tur- 
ner and Rosseau, but he resembles either of 
these great painters as little as they resemble 
each other. He is broader and simpler than 
the one, more subtile than the other, with 
more religion than either. He is thoroughly 
American, but of the highest esthetical type 
of the American. He is, in his pictures, what 
Keats and Heine are to poetry, what Robert 
Franz and Beethoven are to music. If he had 
not possessed an intense love of form, and a 
wondrous sense and power of expression of 
color, he would have been a preacher or a 
philosopher in another way, for he has a deep 
religious nature and an extraordinary analyti- 
cal mind. * * Never sensational, his 
pictures are at times the gentlest expression of 
poetic sentiments, and again are full of the 
grandeur and majesty ofan epic. An illustra- 
tion of both one and the other may be seen in 
the series of pictures, ‘The Triumph of the 
Cross.’ Mr. Inness is an associate member of 
the Academy of Design, and although ac- 
knowledged to stand at the head of his pro- 
fession, for some unexplained reason he has 
never yet been elected an academician.” 

Mr. Inness impresses the observer with the 
opinion that he is of a highly wrought mental 
type which needs only to be breathed on to be 
crushed. His sensibilities and susceptibilities 
are exceedingly delicate—a condition doubt- 
less due in great measure to early nervous dis- 
ease. He is an earnest, intense thinker, and 
with all his constitutional excitability, delib- 
erate and calm as compared with most men. 
His organs of perception are generally large, 
the forchead wide through the temples, and 
well marked in Comparison and Human Na- 
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ture. He should be remarkable for nice dis- 
crimination as an artist or as a thinker; his 
judgment of character is intuitive and accurate. 
Veneration is doubtless very large, inspiring 
and sustaining his well-known character as a 
religious man; while Firmness is evinced both 
by the height of the crown and the well-set, 
determined mouth. 


BEARD. 

WILLIAM H. BEARD is a native of Ohio, a 
State which, numerically speaking, has added 
more names to the catalogue of American 
artists than perhaps any other in the Union. 
He was born at Painesville, a little town on 
the shore of Lake Erie. His parents had made 
that place their home from necessity, as during 
the war of 1812 their former abode, Buffalo, 
was invaded by Indians and British soldiery 
and the greater part of the inhabitants obliged 
to seek safety in flight. The artist's boyhood 
was passed among the scenes of forest life 
which characterized his home at that early 
day, and the experience thus impressed upon 
his mentality has formed no unimportant fea- 
ture in his career as a painter of landscape. 

Mr. Beard, in fact, has no small advantage 
over an artist, however excellent, who has 
passed the greater part of his life amid brick 
walls, and subject to the restraints of an arti- 
ficial and sophisticated state of society, and 
whose acquaintance with country living and 
wild nature is confined to semi-occasional 
glimpses from the window of a rail-car or a 
few “sketching tours.“ 

His brother's success as an artist was prob- 
ably the stimulus that led him to adopt Art as 
his profession, but to his original talent and 
assiduous exertions is to be attributed his well- 
merited success. 

He early adopted the specialty which he has 
made peculiarly his own by his original humor 
and method of treatment; and he is one of the 
few artists whose pictures are valuable not 
only on account of their style, but also on 
account of the ideas which he aims to express 
in his colors. His pictures are good stories 
well told; and one may look among them in 
vain for a meaningless painting. 

Mr. Beard visited New York in 1847, in 
company with his brother, but not meeting 
there the success he had hoped for and perhaps 
anticipated, returned to his home. At that 
time there were but few American artists, and 
a comparatively low standard of Art existed in 
New York. Had it been otherwise, Mr. Beard 
might have failed to receive for the immature 
creations of his fancy even such countenance 
as he did cbtain. The officers of the Art Union 
perceiving the promise of better things in his 
performances, often purchased them when the 
sale of a picture was his only relief from utter 
destitution. His next start in the profession 
was to set up a studio in Buffalo, where he 
lived a number of years, and where he won 
the favorable consideration of all the citizens 
who had any appreciation of Art. There he 
met with his earliest permanent successes; and 
there commenced that course of improvement 


which has since placed his name among repre- 
sentative American artists. He visited Europe 
in 1856, and studied European methods of 
painting for some time, but disliking the part 
of a copyist, he left old-world subjects for old- 
world artists. Returning to New York in 1861, 


"he was elected an academician the following 


year, and is still a resident of this city. Mr. 
Beard has been twice married, his second wife 
being the daughter of Le Clair, one of our most 
celebrated head painters. 

The life of a student or of an artist devoted 
to a specialty that seldom calls him from his 
atelier, presents comparatively few points of 
sufficient interest in themselves to attract pub- 
lic attention or repay the trouble of perusal; a 
number of names and a few anecdotes gener- 
ally make the sum-total recorded of lives of in- 
cessant toil and trouble. If it can interest any 
one to know how an artist succeeds, it will be 
a knowledge much more perfectly attained by 
studying his pictures than his written life. In 
the Turner Gallery in London there is a col- 
lection ‘of that celebrated painter's pictures, 
from a boyish scrawl to the masterpiece of the 
finished artist. Those pictures have dates at- 
tached to them, and taken collectively they 
are in the truest sense the life of the artist who 
produced them. 

Mr. Beard’s is such a face as one would look 
for in an artist. The flowing hair with its 
silky ringlets speaks a language of its own, 
and tells of graceful touches, harmonious 
grouping, and soft color. The features are 
smoothly and delicately chiseled ; the mouth 
and eyes have a keen and critical tone, but 
there is an air of pensiveness which softens 
that expression. One would expect harmoni- 
ous results from the labor of such an organiza- 
tion—pictures possessing a peculiar balance in 
tint and effect, and by no means marked by 
irregularity or startling features. His tempera- 
ment is exceedingly fine, and his disposition 
an aspiring one. 

GIFFORD. 


S. R. GIFFORD, one of the best representa- 
tives of American landscape painters, was 
born in Saratoga County, N. Y., in the year 
1823. His childhood and youth were passed in 
the quaint old city of Hudson, on the Hudson 
River. Soon after leaving college, in 1844 or 
1845, he devoted himself to the study of Art. 
In 1850 he was elected an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. In 1864 he was 
elected an academician. In the following 
year he visited Europe; remained there two 
years and a half, studying the scenery and the 
art of different countries, and gathering many 
studies which have since been reproduced in 
finished pictures. Since his return he has pur- 
sued his profession in New York city. Mr. 
Gifford’s favorite excursions are to the mount- 
ain regions of New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the sea-coast of New England. 
During the war he served about six months as 
a private soldier in the army of the United 
States. In appearance he is rather tall, with 
dark eyes and hair, and a face which wins res- 
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pect and confidence at once. His position in the 
Art world is thus described by a recent critic: 

“Mr. Gifford is one of the best representa- 
tives of our landscape school of Art, which to- 
day may fairly take rank with that of any Eu- 
ropean nation. His pictures are of the kind 
which do not force themselves upon your at- 
tention, but rather win you by sympathy and 
love. Thus he rarely indulges in startling ef- 
fects of color, nor does he journey far away to 
seek for scenes which are meant to excite and 
astonish you, but with loving eye and gentle 
hand he finds and reproduces upon the canvas 
those views familiar to us all. The placid 
lake, reflecting tree, and fruit, and mountain; 
the rough hillsides and grain-clad valleys of 
New England; the sea-shore, with boundless 
stretch of ocean—and all this rendered with 
fine conception, with careful, laborious touch, 
with conscientious skill. And in the artist we 
see the man, earnest, dignified, grave even, 
were it not for the quiet humor which bubbles 
out here and there in talk and act. Conscious 
of the high mission the true artist is called to 
fill, he tries to obey it, and pays that highest 
honor to his art by respecting himself. He has 
a refined sense of the beautiful, and a high ex- 
pression of order, which exhibits itself in all 
he does.” 

It is hardly necessary for us to add a remark ° 
strictly phrenological, as the criticism above 
quoted has a technical vein which is much in 
keeping with our scientific views of Mr. Gif- 
ford. He has an earnest and studious nature, 
and a tendency to closely conform to the re- 
strictions of propriety in whatever he attempts. 
He is somewhat lacking in vital force at 
present, and should be more attentive to his 
bodily condition. His mind being of the med- 
itative and intense type, now drains his system 
too rapidly of the oil of life. 


HUNTINGTON. 


DANIEL HUNTINGTON, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, was born in New 
York, October 14, 1816. His predilection for 
painting is said to have first been excited on 
visiting the studio of Trumbull; but his first 
efforts failed to elicit from that artist any en- 
couragement. A visit to the studio of and an 
acquaintance with Charles L. Elliott, the por- 
trait painter, then painting at Hamilton Col- 
lege, N. Y., decided him to practice Art as his 
vocation. He began by painting the likenesses 
of his college companions, and also a number of 
comic pieces. In 1835 he entered the studio of 
8. F. B. Morse, then President of the National 
Academy of Design, and soon afterward produc- 
ed the “ Bar-Room Politician,” “A Toper 
Asleep,” etc., besides landscapes and portraits. 
In 1888 he spent several months in the highlands 
of the Hudson, executing views near Verplanck s, 
of the Dunderberg Mountain, and Rondout 
Creek at twilight and sunset. In 1889 he visited 


Europe, and in Florence painted the “ Sibyl” 


and the Florentine Girl;“ in Rome he paint- 
ed the “ Shepherd Boy of the Campagna” and 
“ Early Christian Prisoners.” Upon his return 
to New York he was for a time engaged ex- 
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clusively upon portraits and historical pieces, 
“Mercy’s Dream,” and Christiana and her 
Children.” Mercy’s Dream” was finely en- 
graved on steel, and is still a very. popular 
picture. In 1844 he again went to Rome, 
where he passed the succeeding winter; while 
there he painted Roman Penitents,” Italy,“ 
the Sacred Lesson,” the Communion of the 
Sick,” and some fine landscapes. In 1846 he 
returned to New York, but has visited Eng- 
land several times since. In addition-to the 
works above mentioned, he has painted “ Lady 
Jane Grey and Feckenham in the Tower,” 
“Henry VIIL and Catherine Parr,“ the 
“Marys at the Sepulcher,’ “Queen Mary 
Bigning the Death-Warrant of Lady Jane 
Grey,” and others, most of which are familiar 
to the reader in the engraved form. 


For nearly thirty years Mr. Huntington's 


pictures have been familiar to the visitors of 
the annual exhibition at the Academy. His 
versatility is remarkable. His chief talent is 
for portraiture, but in landscape he does not 
shrink from entering the lists with Kensett, 
Church, aud Bierstadt. In Mr. Huntington's 
two most celebrated pictures, Mercy’s Dream” 
and the “ Republican Court,” his best qualities 
are admirably exhibited. They have a sweet- 
ness and refinement, a conscience and care, 


‘which reveal the thoughtful student and the 


accomplished painter. President Huntington 
is now in the prime of his power. He is 
honored and beloved by his fellow-artists. 

Mr. Huntington has a superior mental organ- 
ization and a finely toned temperament. His 
large and active perceptive intellect constitutes 
him a keen observer. He is by no means de- 
ficient in reasoning ability, especially as adapt- 
ed tocriticism and analysis. The face is re- 
fined and lit up with the grace of cultivation ; 
there isa decided approach to the Grecian type 
of contour. Had he devoted himself to sculpture 
he would have succeeded in it doubtless as well, 
if not better, than in painting. Figure, shape, is 


his forte, to the full appreciation of which his 


large organs of Form, Size, Weight, Locality, 
and Order lend their invaluable aid. There is 
a strong resemblance to Canova in this face, 
which will be obvious to the reader on com- 
paring a portrait of the great sculptor with 
that of our subject. 


F. O. ©. DARLEY. 


FELIT O. C. DARLEY was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 23, 1822. In boyhood he mani - 
fested a strong taste for Art, but his parents, 
distrusting his ability to pursue such a career 
with success, placed him, when ſourteen years 
of age, in a large mercantile establishment, in 
the hope that his thoughts might be diverted 
in other channels. Darley, however, spent all 
his leisure hours in drawing, for which his 
predilection remained unaltered, and in which 
he made rapid improvement. Having shown 
some sketches of city life to the publisher of 
the Saturday Museum, he was offered a hand- 
some sum for them, and this encouraged him 
to withdraw from commercial business and 
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years he was employed by large publishing 


houses in Philadelphia, and soon acquired a 
considerable reputation for the vigor and 
humor of his designs. In 1848 he removed to 
New Tork, where he found ample employment 
in illustrating Irving's works, and other publi- 


cations. The most important of his works is, 


perhaps, the book of illustrations of Judd’s 
Margaret. This was a novel of remote New 
England life many years ago, written by the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, a clergyman in Maine. 
It is well known to the students of American 
literature as a quaint, racy, and undoubtedly 
faithful picture of character and life. The de- 
signs which revealed Mr. Darley’s peculiar 
talent, and gave him at once great popularity, 
were the outline illustrations of Rip Van 
Winkle” and the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
The freedom, the humor, the pensive, poetic 
grace of these pictures were an equal surprise 
and delight, and these works were recognized 
in this country and Europe as among the most 
creditable productions of the kind. Offers 
were made to the artist to settle in London, 
but he declined. Mr. Darley has also been 
most industriously employed in the production 
of numerous designs for bank-notes. Large 
steel engravings have been executed from his 
drawings, illustrating the Massacre of Wyom- 
ing, Washington’s Entry into New York, and 
other scenes in our Revolutionary history. A 
series of fine lithographs have been done in 
Paris from his drawings of “ The Seasons.” 
His “Dahlgreen’s Cavalry Charge Through 
Fredericksburg” and A Foraging Party are 
well known through the published photo- 
graphic copies of them. When Prince Na- 
poleon was in the United States he saw and 
admired the works of Mr. Darley, and gave 
him a liberal commission for four drawings, 
which were exhibited for a few days only in 
New York, under the titles of “The Black- 
smith’s Shop,” Noon, An Emigrant Train 
Attacked by Indians,” and Mare and Foal.“ 
They were all distinguished by the finest char- 
acteristics of the artist, and will most worthily 
represent American design in France. Mr. Dar- 
ley has for a number of years resided at Clay- 
mont, Del., though he has a studio in New 


York. One of our best Art critics thus speaks 


of him: 

“Mr. Darley’s genius has not been limited 
to the rendering of life in any one period of our 
history. It has touched upon all times and all 
subjects connected with the life of the people 
of America, and in every case has reflected 
honor upon itself by its originality, force, and 
correctness. He may be considered to hold 
the first rank in power of expression, correct 
and beautiful delineation of form, and deep 
insight into character. Without any claim to 
what we understand by the term richness of 
feeling or magnificence of effect in his draw- 
ings, and with just so much poetry as flows 
from things purely American, Mr. Darley yet 
charms an eye devoid of the grand, gloomy, and 
opulent; makes us forget our cravings for 


force with which he depicts the realities of our 
life, and by his homely truth and humor makes 
us feel more keenly the common bond of sym- 
pathy which unites us to every individual soul. 
His name is one of the most precious in Ameri- 
can art, and shows that a powerful and correct 
draughtsman and designer may be the growth 
of American life and nature, independent of 
the Art influences of the Continent.” 

Mr. Darley has a large brain, well sustained 
by a large and healthy body. He is nearly six 
feet in height, weighs about 150 pounds, and 
is erect and courtly in bearing. 

The head is above the average in size, being 
not far from 28 inches in circumference, and 
largely developed in the forehead. The breadth 


through Constructiveness and Ideality is great, 


and the prominence of Mirthfulness on each 
side of Causality, producing that squareness 
of the upper forehead, is especially striking. 
The organs of Form: and Imitation are also 
very large, giving an appreciation of contour 
and example rarely found in any head. 

That a person with such an organization 
should naturally take to Art, or to something 
literary or intellectual, is not strange, because 
there is where his talents and his tastes lead. 


CROPSEY. 

JASPER FRANCIS CROPSEY was born on 
Staten Island, near Roseville, February 18th, 
1828. The house in which he was born is still 
standing, though much changed in external ar- 
rangement. Art was born in him, although 
none of his family, so far as known, had evinc- 
ed any markéd disposition toward the ideal 
and imaginative. As far back as can be re- 
membered, Jasper Francis leaned to painting 
and architecture with a more than passing in- 
clination. Facilities for the development of his 


inherent talent were wanting; his parents 


were poor and scarcely able to afford the 
means for his education in the elementary 
branches. He was sent to the village school, 
and attended regularly, but his attention was 
rather more given to sketching in his books 
and on his slate than to the studies of his class. 
His health, too, was delicate, rendering him 
liable to frequent illness and detention at home; 
yet he was far from being considered a dull 
scholar. While a mere school-boy, his artistic 
and mechanical proclivities were displayed in 
the construction of a small model of a house, so 
thorough and complete in its several parts and 
general adaptation, that it was exhibited at the 
Mechanics’ Institute and before the American 
Institute, and gained from both societies the di- 
ploma for the best specimen of architectural 
modeling. 

This achievement led to young Cropsey’s en- 
gagement for a term of years in an architects 
office. He was but fifteen years old when he 
entered upon this new field, and at once began 
to study the science of architecture assiduously. 
His progress was rapid,—the second year of his 
engagement witnessing his reception of the 
diploma of the American Institute for the best 
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failing health prompted his retirement to his Sta- 
ten Island home. There he immediately com 
menced painting. His pupilage in architecture 
served him to good purpose, and a few lessons 
Ina 
short time he produced a picture which was 
accepted and favorably hung in the National 
Academy of Design. After a few efforts of an 
imaginative type, Mr. Cropsey devoted himself 
chiefly to studies from nature. His first land- 
scape, “ Greenwood Lake,” elected him an.as- 
sociate member of the National Academy of 
Design. It was purchased by the Art Union, 
and so brought the young painter into notice. 
In 1847, the year of his marriage, he made a 
tour through England and Scotland, stopping 
on the banks of Loch Lomond to paint two 
pictures ordered by the Art Union, and then 
passed over to Italy, where he spent two years 
in absorbing study of the rich galleries of that 
land of Art. 

Returning to America in 1850, he entered 
with zeal into his artistic pursuits, and was 
received the year after into full membership 
by the National Academy. IIl health again 
induced him in 1856 tovisit England, where he 
remained some years, successfully competing in 
landscape portraiture with English artists, and 
winning many warm friends; 1863 found Mr. 
Cropsey in his native land, and here he still re- 
sides, industriously wielding the brush and 
palette. 


Among his numerous paintings we mention 
as especially worthy of attention, Autumn on 
the Hudson River,” which was exhibited in 
London in the spring of 1860, and declared by 
the London press to be one of the most beau- 
tiful pictures of the season. The London Art 
Journal said: Mr. Cropsey has sought to 
embody with precision the knowledge which is 
manifestly the fruit of familiar contemplation, 
quickened by a large share of the beautiful, 
which alone could qualify him for his task. 
* * œ ‘Many draw trees gracefully, yet 
make them altogether too lithe, relaxed, or 
feebly pliant in their curves; but here, in union 
with the drooping flower’s grace, the painter 
forgets not the wayward sprightliness, the 
buoyant woody stiffness of the branches and 
twigs. You may sit among his branches by 
the hour, like a bird, like a blue-jay, and spec- 
ulate on their past history. * * * * In 
Mr. Cropsey’s work, also combined with preci- 
sion and local truth, there is something which, 
without in the least impugning his originality, 
we call Turneresque. By this we mean spe- 
cially that the composition—the arrangement, 
proportion, and shape of the masses — is 
unusually elegant and beautiful; and that there 
is a refined feeling for erial tenderness, and 
light, and repose throughout. The unusual 
variety of subjects treated by Mr. Cropsey—in- 
dicating breadth of mind—his sense of beauty 
and imaginative choice of effects, induce us to 
look forward to his future career with much 
interest and expectation.” While in England, 
he completed a fine work having for its subject 
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tum, which was exhibited in London in 1859, 
was a nobly conceived and solemn reproduc- 
tion of the great Doric temple — the precur- 
sor of the glories of the Athenian Acropolis 
suffused with the light of a setting sun. It was 
a work which drew from Sir Charles East- 
lake, Mulready, Lord Lyndhurst, and other emi- 
nent connoisseurs, the warmest expressions of 
eulogy. Of his later works, Stoke Pogis,” 
the scene of “Gray’s Elegy,” “ Autumn,” of 
Crosby-House notoriety, and a large work en- 
titled “ Indian Summer,” are held in high es- 
teem. 

Mr. Cropsey is possessed of quick impulses. 
He is not one to be easily wrought upon by in- 
fluences not in sympathy with the current of his 
mental life. His perceptive powers are excel- 
lent. If at all disposed to dream, his dreams 
derive their inspirations from objects contem- 
plated in the world without, and are not crea- 
tures purely of the imagination. He appre- 
ciates the panoramic views of nature; her 
varied forms take firm hold upon his thoughts, 


-and he is thus enabled to present them in their 


native simplicity. He has a rather strong 
will, and much warmth of feeling, but he evi- 
dently is not aggresgive or presuming. 


CARPENTER. 

FRANCIS BICKNELL CARPENTER, the painter 
of the picture of The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by President Lin- 
coln to his Cabinet,” which gained for him a 
high reputation as an artist and a patriot, was 
born in Homer, Cortland County, N. Y., August 
8, 1830. His fathe: was a respectable farmer, 
who designed that his son should follow the 
pursuits of his forefathers, or something equally 
practical and solid. His education was limited, 
like that of other country boys, the district 
school being his only college. At eight years 
of age, while at school, his ambition was 
aroused by seeing the clever pencil drawing of 
a school-mate on the panel of a door; and he 
resolved to become an artist. For the next 
five or six years he worked patiently and 
diligently, drawing pictures of every kind. He 
had neither instructions, nor books, nor models; 
but a lead-pencil and foolscap paper, purchased 
at the village store with the savings of a week, 
were sufficient for his enthusiasm. When 
these were exhausted, a piece of chalk for a 
pencil and the side of the old barn for drawing 
paper sufficed; every blank wall about the 
premises was filled with historic scenes. He 
met with little encouragement, however, from 
his father and neighbors; a deacon of the 
village, when asked about all this drawing, 
said, derisively, Humph! you can’t turn over 
a chip on his father’s farm without finding a 
picture of a chicken or Bunthin on t’other side 
on’t !” 

When thirteen years old, his father secured 
him employment in a grocery store in Ithaca, 
N. Y. Fortunately the wortby grocer could 
not discover in him any indication of the 
intelligence necessary for mercantile business, 
and after six months’ probation he was sent 
home. About this time an artist visited Homer 
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for the purpose of painting portraits. Young 
Carpenter got permission to watch him at his 
work. New ideas of the effect of colors im- 
parted fresh impulse to his mind. Colors he 
had not; and the suggestion of. a kind neigh- 
bor that house-paint would do as well for a 
beginner, was eagerly welcomed. He obtained 
a pound of white lead at the village store, 
found some lampblack, which was used to 
mark his father’s sheep, discovered some lumps 
of Venetian red in a corner of the barn; with 
pallet whittled out of a piece of shingle, and a 
coat lining rudely stretched for canvas, the 
youthful artist coaxed his mother to sit, and 
soon outlined and completed an easily recog- 
nized likeness. He endeavored to keep this 
portrait a secret from his father, but one day 
the latter walked abruptly into his son’s room 
and saw and recognized it at once. The effect 
of the discovery was to break down the parental 
opposition to the boy’s yearning. A position 
was secured for him in the studio of Mr. 
Sandford Thayer, of Syracuse, where, during 
five months of judicious instruction, he ob- 
tained a solid foundation for subsequent higher 
attainments. While here he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Elliott, the eminent portrait 
painter, who took no little interest in him, and 
continued through life a steadfast friend. 


In 1846 Mr. Carpenter opened a studio in 
his native village. Here, from beginnings 
small enough to provoke a smile on the phiz 
of the reader, he worked his way to eminence. 

In 1848 he painted an ideal head, which was 
sent to the American Art Union, and afterward 
purchased by the committee for fifty dollars. 
This was the commencement of his public suc- 
cess, though he had still poverty and many 
difficulties to contend with. In the spring of 
1851 he established himself in New York city, 
and the following winter executed a full-length 
portrait of Mr. David Leavitt, which was very 
highly praised by the Academy of Design, 
whose members elected him an associate. In 
1852 he was commissioned to paint a full- 
length portrait of President Fillmore. This 
he performed very successfully. Mr. Carpenter 
subsequently painted portraits of Ex-Presidents 
Tyler and Pierce, Governor Marcy, Senators 
Cass, Chase, Houston, and Seward, Attorney- 
General Cushing, and many other eminent 


persons, among whom may be mentioned: 


Henry Ward Beecher and General Fremont. 
The great work with which Mr. Carpenter’s 
artistic reputation is chiefly associated is The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion by President Lincoln.” It was commenced 
in 1864. 
The conception of this undertaking is graphic- 


ally related by Mr. Carpenter himself in his 


book, “ Six Months at the White House.” He 
says: “To paint a picture which should com- 
memorate this new epoch in the history of 
Liberty, was a dream which took form and 
shape in my mind toward the close of the year 
1868—the year made memorable in its dawn 
by the issue of the final decree. * * * I 
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eyes of the world centred as never before upon 
ministers of state, gathered in council, de- 
pressed, perhaps disheartened at the vain 
efforts of many months to restore the supremacy 
of the Government. I saw, in thought, the 
head of the nation bowed down with his weight 
of care and responsibility, solemnly announc- 
ing, as he unfolded the prepared draft of the 
Proclamation, that the time for the inaugura- 
tion of this policy had arrived; I endeavored 
to imagine the conflicting emotions of satisfac- 
tion, doubt, and distrust with which such an 
announcement would be received by men of 
the varied characteristics of the assembled 
councilors. For several weeks the design of 
the picture was slowly maturing, during which 
time, however, no line was drawn upon paper 
or canvas, Late one evening, absorbed in 
thought upon the subject, I took up an un- 
framed photograph lying carelessly in my room, 
and upon the blank side of this was roughly 
and hastily sketched the central idea of the 
composition as it had shaped itselfin my mind.” 

Impracticable as the scheme appeared at 
first to him, the way was opened for its execu- 
tion. Through the influence of Mr. Colfax and 
Mr. Lovejoy, President Lincoln’s consent was 
obtained to the work. Its completion and 
reception by the American people is too well 
known to need further mention here. 

Mr. Carpenter is of middle height, rather 
slender in build, with delicate features, abundant 
straight black hair, and dark gray eyes. His 
voice is low and agreeable in tone; his manner 
is quiet and meditative. 

His phrenology shows much aspiration, 
positiveness, candor, and integrity. He is 
earnest and straightforward, yet sensitive. 
Criticism which depreciates his character or 
his work is keenly felt, though his will and 
judgment may restrain any outward exhibition 
of feeling. He is quick-witted and of ready 
perception; catches an idea in any way related 
to his line of life with a degree of celerity found 
only in finely-toned organizations of the re- 
flective type. He is a close analyst of character 
and motive, and original and methodical in his 
purposes and adaptations. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Rockwood, photographer of this city, for the 
photographs of several of the above artists, 
from which we have engraved. 


— . ———— 


DriFF’RENT minds 

Incline to diff rent objects: one pursues — 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. Hence, when lightning 

fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And Ocean, groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 


The elemental war. 
— Mark Akenside on Taste. 
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ground; 


THE NEW TEAR. 


HARK, from the tower the midnight bell 
Is pealing wild and clear, 

And it chills the heart as its accents tell 
The dirge of the dying year. 


We pause, as the solemn peal rolls on, 
To scan the year that's o’er, 

Aud the peaceful hours forever gone, 
And hopes to come no more. 


It tells of days in the sunny past, 
When the spring was bright and gay, 
When the hours flew on so swift and fast, 
We wished twere always May. 


It tells of summer's golden hours, 
With all their joyous light,— 

When Nature bloomed with fairest flowers, 
And all was calm and bright. 


It sings of the glorious autumn past, 
With its fruits and golden grain ; 

But it tells of winter's chilling blast 
In a sad and mournful strain. i 


The year is dead, and o'er its grave 
We drop the silent tear; 

Then turn with hearts made strong and brave. 
To the hopes of the eoming year. 


And we dream of joys that are yet to be, 
Of friends and friendships blest; 

Of peace and love, but we never see 
The sorrows with the rest. 


Yet life has many a wintry day, 
And many a hopeless tear; 
But we'll turn from these sad thoughts away, 

And hope for a glad New Year. 


January 1st, 1969. A. K. ꝙ. 


— oo 
THE TROUBADOURS. 


A VERY striking illustration of the influence 
of amusements is to be found in the history of 
the southern portion of France. In the course 
of the tenth century there arose in that portion 
of France then denominated Provence a class 
of minstrels called troubadours, who composed 
and sang their own verses, and traveled from 
village to village, from city to city, and from 
court to court, chanting their wild and roman- 
tic melodies, and awakening in the people 
wherever they went a taste for poetry and song. 
So popular did this class of minstrels become, 
that the arrival of some of their number at 
the courts of the feudal lords was greeted with 
special honor, and many of the most renowned 
knights of Provence assumed the garb and 
scarf of the troubadour, and went from court 
to court, celebrating the praises of their 
favorite hero or mistress. Thus dawned 
the age of chivalry. All classes became 
more and more awakened to the enchantments 
of the poet’s and minstrel's art, and were ac- 
quiring day by day a knowledge of and a taste 
for those courtesies of life so often the theme 
of the troubadour’s panegyric. The barons, 
then sovereigns in their own territories, invited 
the neighboring knights to their castles to con- 
tend in poetry and song, and at length to the 
more hardy and knightly encounter of the tilt 
and tournament, in the presence of multitudes 
of vassals and retainers, and amid the assem- 
bled beauty of the court. 

The troubadours, who were at first a very 


humble class of minstrels, led the way, by the 
peculiar character of their productions, in the 
elevation of woman in the scale of being. This 
they did, perhaps quite unintentionally, by cel- 
ebrating in their songs the beauty and charms 
of some particular lady of the court where they 
were entertained ; and as it was found not only 
pleasing but profitable to the minstrel, woman 
soon became the chosen theme of their pane- 
gyric. From being depreciated, she was 
idolized. In the progress of time, under the 
mild and peaceful sway of woman’s influence, 
the south of France, the home of the trouba- 
dours, began to exhibit rapid progression in all 
the arts of civilized life. While all the rest of 
Europe was constantly in arms, those portions 
where the minstrel’s art and influence had 
penetrated, enjoyed comparative peace; and, 
instead of cultivating the art of war, they pass- 
ed their time in cultivating the graces and en- 
joying the delights of social life. While the 
northern part of France, while England and 
the northern part of Germany, were just emerg- 
ing from a state of semi-barbarism, the in- 
habitants of Provence were making great 
strides in social and intellectual improvement. 
Music, dancing,.and the sports of the tilt were 
carried by them to the highest perfection. 

Thus it was in southern France about the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and if we 
could do no more than show that the amuse- 
ments of the song, the dance, the minstrel, and 
the tournament had been instrumental in ele- 
vating woman, diffusing the arts of peace, 
silencing the clamors of war, and’ carrying the 
people forward in the march of improvement, 
far in advance of their neighbors, it would 
surely be enough to convince any one of the 
importance of amusements, especially of those 
which are social. —“ Life Made Happy.” 


— — mE —— 


Rich Wirsour Moxkx. Many a man is 


rich without money. Thousands of men with 
nothing in their pockets, are rich. A man born 
with a good sound constitution, a good stom- 
ach, a good heart and good limbs, and a pretty 
good head-piece, is rich. Good bones are bet- 
ter than gold, tough muscles than silver, and 
nerves that flash fire and carry energy to cvery 
function, are better than houses and land. It is 
better than landed estate to have had the right 
kind of father and mother. Good breeds and 
bad breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to 
check evil tendencies, or to develop good 
ones, but it is a good thing to inherit the right 
proportion of faculties to start with. That 
man is rich who has a flavor of wit and fun in 
his composition. The hardest thing to get 
along with in this life is a man’s own self. A 
cross, selfish fellow, a desponding and com- 
plaining fellow, a timid, care-burdened man 
these are all born deformed in the inside. 
Their feet may not limp, but their thoughts do. 
A man of fortune, on the brink of the grave, 
would gladly part with every dollar to obtain a 
longer lease of life. 
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“(Ip I might give a rhort hint to an Impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he teils 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 


sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myeelf,""—De Foe, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Ada it is ours to wish the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL Jou NAL. A Happy 
New VAR!” If it be God's will, we 
pray that this may prove to be the most 
profitable and the happiest in all re- 
spects, to one and all, ever yet enjoyed. 
Let each one of us do all we can to make 
it so. ‘ | 

Of good “resolutions” every man’s 
heart is full; but to secure the end de- 
sired, it requires not only. good re- 
solves, but the porne. Nor is it wise to 
lose present golden moments in regrets 
for past follies and failures. Vow is the 
time to awake and to act. If we avail 
ourselves of present opportunities, and do 
that which may and should be done, we 
secure the treasure—growth in grace, 


the comforts of life, and the means by 


i 


N 


which to advance the well-being of 
mankind. At this new starting-point in 
our life’s journey, we resolve and re- 
resolve that we will “turn over a new 
leaf ;” drop bad habits; aim at a higher 
and more worthy life; that we will 
overcome foolish jealousies, prejudices, 
hatreds, and all uncharitableness; that 
we will set our hearts on heavenly 
things, cherishing and cultivating the 
affections, sympathies, and the noblest 
sentiments ; that we will try to live in 
accordance with God’s laws, natural and 
divine; guard against besetting sins; 
hold the propensities subject to the intel- 
lect; and see to it that we be not per- 
verted in appetite; that the social affec- 
tions be kept pure and not lustful; that 
though we have good cause to be angry, 
we sin not; that we exercise due econ- 
omy in all matters of personal expendi- 
ture; and that we neither fritter away 
our own time nor consume unprofitably 
the time of others; for, in one sense, 


i> 
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time is money, and in another sense it is 
vastly more than money; but save it 


‘and use it as though it were God’s har- 


vest time. In short, write down in your 
pocket diary or memorandum-book for 
1869 all the good resolutions you pro- 
pose to carry out, and then execute them 


as you would a religious duty. If you 


become master of the situation, if you 
do the thing you resolve on, God will 
crown your efforts with success, and at 
the end of the year you will stand higher 
in the scale of true manhood and in the 
esteem of all good men. All this is just 
as easily accomplished as it is for plants 
and trees to grow. True, it requires 
self-denial, honesty, energy, application, 
and perseverance; but is not growth 
into a true and noble manhood worth 
the effort? Let him who would become 
such, adopt the necessary means and at- 
tain it. Weak ones there are all around 
us— weak in will, weak in intellect, weak 
in morals, and weak in vitality. Many 
of them are really unfortunate. 
in original constitution and make-up, 
inheriting the infirmities of diseased 
parentage, they naturally gravitate 
toward vice and crime, and are “ more to 
be pitied than blamed.” Then consider 
their surroundings and their tempta- 
tions. They are brought up within the 
precincts of the accursed dance-house ; 
without education, except such as they 
acquire in the streets, the slums, alleys, 
low playhouses, dog, rat, and cock pits. 
Our cities literally swarm with these 
creatures—ofispring of lust and crime— 
and they follow their bent as naturally 
as ducks take to water, filling our land 
with thieves, burglars, gamblers, drunk- 
ards, libertines, and murderers. To pro- 
tect law-abiding citizens from the ravages 
of this class, we build reformatories, jails, 
and prisons, in which to shut them up, 
and the gallows for the higher graduates, 
Proper missionary efforts, children’s aid 
societies, with a moiety of real, live, self- 
sacrificing Christianity, serve to reclaim 
some of these and restrain others. Take 
the children of such degradation out of 
the streets, tenements, cellars, base- 
ments, and crowded attics; place them 
in healthy country homes, away from 
the more common temptations ; get them 
into Sunday-schools, and finally, a portion 
of their time, into common schools, and 
many of them will become good and use- 
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ful citizens. One excellent mode of 
training such children is the school-ship 
system of our navy. There ought to be 
such a ship in each of our seaport towns; 
in which those adapted to it could be 
fitted for service at sea. We shall soon 
want more educated seamen. Let the 
work begin. Of spoiled children—sons 
and ‘daughters of the wealthy—there 
are, alas! too many. Brought up in 
idleness and luxury, they pay the penalty 
by becoming the slaves of foolish fashion 
(vide the “ Grecian bend”) and falling 
into habits of dissipation. Vanity! 
vanity! They, too, are objects of com- 
miseration. 

The “negatives” are met with here 
and there, and unhappy mortals they 
certainly are. They oppose every propo- 
sition, contest every point, and are always 
in the minority. Ifa union of the States 
be the topic, they are opposed to the 
union. If it be the abolition of slavery, 
whisky-drinking, or gambling, they are 
opposed to all arbitrary measures. If it 
be Christianity, they don’t believe in it. 
Nor do they believe in Phrenology. The 
poor creatures do not seem to be aware 
that the fault is in themselves; that 
their heads are all wrong, with more 
“won't” than “will” in them, Oh, that 
they could but : 

“ See themselves as others see them, 

It would from many a blunder free them !” 
But what does their opposition amount 
to? They may throw crooked sticks in 
the path of progress; they may even 
pull back, like other donkeys, but only 
to show to the world what foolish fel- 
lows they are,—never succeeding, 
always failing, and“ coming out at the 
little end of the horn.” Still, there is 
hope even for such as these. Let them 
undergo a searching and honest phreno- 
logical examination. Let the truth be 
told to them in all sincerity and kind- 
ness, and they will see it. Once fairly 
convinced, ignorance being displaced by 
knowledge, it is reasonable to hope the 
convert will cease his habitual opposi- 
tion, become more tractable, and try to 
lead a better life. 

Willful perverts, refusing the light 
when they might have it, without the 
knowledge derivable from Phrenology 
and revelation, take to drink, push on in 
their downward course, and develop 
more and more the sensual rather than A 
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tho spiritual. They complain of their 
hard lot; blame others for their own 
faults; pronounce life a failure; sink 
into a state of helpless despair, and then 
into an unwept grave. How different is 
the life and the death of an honest, sober, 
temperate, intelligent, industrious, kind- 
ly, and godly man! In the one case 
society is relieved of a drunken pauper; 
in the other case the world mourns the 
loss of a good citizen or a benefactor. 
Phrenology is the camera through 
which we may look at ourselves, and 
thus learn what are our deficiencies and 
excesses, and how we must cultivate the 
former and restrain the latter. It shows 
us the relations existing between a 
comely countenance and a virtuous char- 
acter, or a gross, beastly face and a low, 
brutal character. The study of Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, and Psychology 
must inevitably tend to the improve- 
ment, elevation, and spiritualizing of 
those who pursue them from proper 
motives, Call us fanatics, hobbyists, 
fatalists, materialists, infidels, or what 
not, we reply: EXAMINE THESE SUB- 
sects. God is our judge. We, as indi- 
viduals, are of small account, and must 
goon pass on to other realms; but the 
cause we have espoused is warmly com- 
mended to the reader as worthy of his 
most careful study. Asan aid toa more 
correct interpretation of revelation, and 
to an appreciation of true Christian prin- 
ciples, we pray that it may prove as a 
beacon light to lead the follower from 
earth to heaven. 
— ro 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


CHAN OR, change, eternal change, is the 
order of nature, and no man is ever twice 
alike. Every thought, impulse, or emo- 
tion which passes through his mind, be 
he asleep or awake, changes his expres- 
sion. Like the ever-recurring seasons of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, each 
person has his birth, growth, and decline. 
There is no standing still. This is the 
experience, without exception, of all. 
It is only the mind, or spirit, which 
changes not, which lives always, and re- 
tains its own individual identity. When 
angry, we assume one expression; when 
loving, another; when hoping or despond- 

wing, giving or receiving, constructing or 


i destroying, cursing or praying, whatever 


feet on our organizations. 
tinues to lie, steal, rob, or murder, he 


into symmetrical, manly men. 
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we do, say; or think, it produces an ef- 
If one con- 


will soon show it in his countenance, and 
in time it will enter deep into his very 
being,—engrave the fact on his face and 
heart. So if one live a virtuous, righte- 
ous, and godly life,—performing acts of 
love and Christian charity—acts approv- 
ed by an enlightened judgment, the same 
will be recorded to his credit, both on the 
human countenance and in heaven. 

“ Progress and Improvement,” should 
be the motto of all human beings. It is 
one’s privilege and duty to grow better 
as he grows older, ripening into God’s 
richest blessings, having fulfilled in this 
life all His requirements. According to 
the natural processes of development, the 
physical or material part is frst to be 
considered, unless we go back to parent- 
age, in which case it must be admitted 
that the mind or spirit of parents is 
impressed on the progeny, showing that, 
in this view, mind precedes and gives 
shape to both body and brain. Personal 
accountability comes later to the individ- 
ual, comes with years and knowledge. 
Parents train the bodies and instruct the 
minds of their children. These grow 
up accordingly—well formed or ill form- 
ed—and their course through life is, in a 
great measure, thus predetermined. If 
started right; if properly put on a good 
footing, well equipped with chart, com- 
pass, and a knowledge of our own capa- 
city, —what we can hope to do and what 
we can not hope to do, —our success is 
well-nigh assured. In this case, we grow 
If, how- 
ever, the start be in the wrong direction, 
and the preparation be altogether insuf- 
ficient, one may be dwarfed in both 
body and mind. In youth, while grow- 
ing in body, each one should be educated 
in the right use of. all his faculties,—the 
mechanical, artistic, literary, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious. Thisis his due from 
parents. If educated on a phrenological 
basis, each and every faculty would be 
properly called out, and the person’s pow- 
er for usefulness vastly increased. To 
reform, improve, and ELEVATE THE 
RACE ts the highest mission of man on 
earth. This is the object of our Chris- 
tian religion and of all philanthropic en- 
deavor; and a knowledge of man phys- 


ically, mentally, and spiritually is among. 


ms 
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[Jan., Ý 
the means by which it may be accom- 
plished. . $ 

Dr. Garr discovered Phrenology, giv- . 
ing us the ground-work of a new system 
of mental philosophy. Dr. SrURZHEnI 
assisted in the elaboration and systematio 
improvement of the same. In connec- 
tion with Combe, Caldwell, and others, 
it has been ours to take hold where they 
left off, pushing our investigations in the 
same fruitful fields, and in popularizing 
and disseminating a knowledge of this 
truth by voice, pen, and press through- 
out the length and breadth of the civil- 
ized world. 

A new generation, with larger oppor- 
tunities, increased facilities, and a more 
intelligent class of minds to work on, 
will rise up and succeed us. Every dis- 
covered fact in science, every known 
principle in philosophy, and every truth 
in revelation will be cherished and used 
for the good of mankind and for the glory 
of God. The family, the forest, the 
field, the mine, the workshop, the fishing 
banks, the: school, the college, and the 
church are all “places of learning” in 
which mind is manifested and character 
developed. We may study the stars or 
the rocks; flowers or fishes; ants or ele- 
phants; monkeys or men, and from all 
learn something nseful. Or we may 
close our eyes and sit in idleness, killing 
the valuable time allotted to our use 
and intended for our growth. He who 
loses valuable time, or who fails to grow 
into the fullest manhood, may be likened 
to a plant or a tree set in poor soil, 
which withers or becomes stunted, and 
fails to attain the object and end of its 
existence. 

Reader, it is yours to become some- 
thing or nothing,—something more than 
an animal or less than a man in the 
world. Are you now in the way of de- 
velopment and improvement? Why 
not? Are you a cripple, or disabled ? 
Thank God you live and are no worse. 
Are you poor, and obliged to work most 
of the time? God will bless all your 
honest earnings to your use. Are you 
rich ? Go seek the needy and put them 
in the way of education, improvement, 
and development, and get that rich re- 
ward promised to the charitable: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Are you dissipating, or spending time and 


money on an abnormal appetite? What 
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are your habits? Are they regular, and 
such as you can ask a blessing on? Or 
are you indulging in games of chance, or 
perverted propensities? Remember, it 
is the right use of body and mind which 
is required for man’s best development 
and highest happiness. 

The “two paths” of life are open 
alike to all. One leads as surely to de- 
struction and premature death as the 
other to health, intelligence, honor, and 
heaven. Which path will you follow! 
It is for each to choose; nor can another 
answer for our choice. God is no re- 
specter of persons, and will reward every 
one according to the deeds done here in 
the body. 


— oe 


ATROCIOUS. 


Ar the Working Women’s Protective As- 
sociation we saw last Saturday a cloak that 
took thirty days to finish the embroidery that 
was on it, and in which one hundred and 
eighty skeins of thread were used. For that 
amount of skillful labor and time, $12 was paid 
by a prominent Broadway house.— The Sun. 


Well may the Sun call tke attention of its 
readers to so flagrant an act of injustice. We 
happen to have sume personal knowledge of 
the case; for the worthy ladies who have the 
management of the W. W. P. A. in charge 
called our attention to it. The amount of 
labor performed by the skillful fingers of the 
unfortunate woman is much greater than 
appears from the Sun’s simple paragraph ; for 
instead of “one hundred and eighty,” three 
hundred and seventy skeins of silk were used. 
Our lady readers can better estimate the 
elaborate details of delicate embroidery and 
the extent of material covered by so much silk 
than we can. But when it is considered that 
for her thirty days of close and painful labor 
the embroideress received but $12, an average 
of forty cents per day—and that the plain 
fabric so highly wrought would probably be 
sold for more than one hundred dollars, where- 
as in its original condition it was not worth 
ten—we are constrained to exclaim, O extor- 
tion! O meanness! O villainy! 

There are some men in high business posi- 
tions, wealthy and “ respectable,” who, it 
seems, would thus coin the weary days, anxious 
nights, the tears and abject penury of poor 
destitute creatures into money. But have not 
“prominent” merchants a right to secure the 
utmost service from poor sewing women for 
the money they pay them, that they may be 
enabled to realize great profits? Have they 
not the right to oppress the poor and starve 
and freeze them, so that they may build 
gorgeous warehouses and provide for their 
precious selves palatial mansions? Of what 
earthly use are the miserable women whose 
skilled fingers are their only dependence, but 
to drudge and slave that the merchant may 
grow richer snd richer and command the 


admiration of the community by reason of his 
princely wealth and luxurious extravagance? 
Surely the woman who toiled for thirty long 
days on the elaborate garment, which some 
haughty child of fashion would purchase from 
the “ prominent Broadway house” at the low 
price of one hundred and fifty dollars, should 
deem herself richly compensated by the $12 
she received! Could she not live comfortably 
and happily on forty cents per day? Are not 
provisions cheap and plentiful at this season of 
the year? Are not wood und coal to be pro- 
cured merely for the asking? Is not a retired 
garret-room in some remote and genteel street 
—say Mott, Mulberry, or Baxter—obtainable 
for a trifle? Certainly forty cents should pro- 
vide not only the necessaries but many of the 
dainties of life, and leave a balance for the 
woman to deposit in the savings-bank against 
a rainy day. Our “prominent” merchants 
are too good business men, too well acquainted 
with the economies of politital, social, and 
domestic life, not to appreciate the value of 
skilled service and the necessities of the times! 
They would not be promoters of a wrong! 
Twenty-five dollars a day scarcely meet the 
wants of their households; but bless you, isn’t 
their social position immeasurably above that 
of the women they employ? And isn’t the 
proportion which forty cents bears to twenty- 
five dollars a fair one when the social differ- 
ences between the employer and émployed are 
duly measured? Ride along, then, in your 
richly gilded coach with your gaily caparisoned 
steeds and liveried lackeys, oh “ prominent” 
merchant! and as you count your gains, let the 
image of a poor, thinly clad, scantily fed, 
suffering woman rise before your mind’s eye to 
comfort you with a sense of your noble heart- 
edness and comprehensive charity; for have 
you not paid her $12 for her month’s toil, and 
will you not reap a rich reward of profit from 
the labor she has rendered you? 
—— YD—UA—[ 


Boox PonkLISsHINO.— There is no class of 
business so liable to misconstruction and mis- 
understanding as that of publisher of books. 
It is difficult for an author to understand the 
business aspects of publishing a book. In the 
first place, the expenses of composition, cor- 
recting, stereotyping, paper, printing, and 
binding are very large, compared sometimes 
with the size of the book. Then the advertising 
bills, and two or three hundred gratuitous 
copies for notice and review, must be added to 
the cost of publication. Then, of course, store 


- rent, clerk hire, and packing expenses, includ- 


ing paper, twine, and boxes, should be reckoned 
as part of the cost of getting up an edition of a 
book; so that, in most instances, the sale of 
two or three thousand of a new work hardly 
pays the publisher for the labor and capital in- 
cluded in the outlay. Now all this the author, 
unless he or she happens to understand the 
business thoroughly, rarely comprehends. The 
elder John Murray, one of the most honorable 
and generous of publishers, uscd to say that an 
author who thoroughly understood all the in- 


tricacies and expenses of issuing a book from 
the press and properly launching it into the 
hands of the public, was as rare a prize to find 
as a phenix or a unicorn.— Boston Journal. 
[Instead of two or three hundred gratuitous 
copies for editors, a thousand are more fre- 
quently thus appropriated. There are several 
thousand magazines and newspapers published 
in this country, and a notice new books when 
sent them.] 
Dawnines oF Gentus.—There is a young 
Irish boy, ten years old, in Northampton, Mass., 
who has been kept herding cows, and while 
thus employed has devoted his time to model- 
ling animals (cows, oxen, sheep, dogs, and cats) 
in clay, and the likeness of some of them is 
very striking. With the aid of brick-dust, 
charcoal, and chalk he makes perfect Durhams. 
[This paragraph we clip from the Evening 
Post, of New York. How strikingly does it in- 
stance the instinctive promptings of nature! 
That boy’s artistic leaning should be permitted 
to develop itself. Some one as generous as ra- 
tional should afford him the facilities for in- 
struction in the direction which nature has 
thus early indicated. At any rate, he should 
have a trade adapted to his peculiar gift.] 


Nork.—Owing to the large number of ad- 
vertisements which crowded in upon us, it was 
found necessary to add several extra pages to 
the usual complement of the JOURNAL, thus 
making this month’s edition unusually bulky. 

Several interesting papers are in course of 
preparation for February. Among them are 
the following: A spirited and instructive dis- 
course on the “ Resurrection of the Body,” 
delivered in St. Timothy’s Church, New York; 
a discussion of Mental Philosophy from the 
points of view taken by standard writers and 
by Phrenology; conclusion of “ Napolcon 
Bonaparte; Phreno-biographical sketch of 
the late Baron Rothschild; Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, the Abbcokutan bishop, a remark- 
able instance of mental and moral develop- 
ment in a member of an African tribe graded 
low by ethnologists; The Inner Senses, a psy- 
chological essay. Time and space permit- 
ting, some of the leading promoters of the 
Spanish revolution may be also introduced to 
the consideration of our friends. 

The present number contains a good varicty 
of interesting matter—sufficient, in our opin- 
ion, to meet the requisitions of the most pecu- 
liar tastes among the intelligent readers of the 
JOURNAL. We do not deem it necessary to 
direct attention specially to any article or arti- 
cles, but leave the reader to select for himself, 
as he assuredly would whether admonished or 
not, the most attractive features for him, of this 
month’s “ feast of reason.” ` 

The article on “ American Artists” is very 
lengthy, but containing as it does short and 
crisp sketches of eleven of our most prominent 
wielders of the pencil, brush, and pallet, there 
is variety and incident enough to maintain 
one’s close attention in its perusal from begin- 
ning to end. 
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ANOTHER NEW BOOE. 
IN PRESS. 

How ro Reap CHARACTER; A New Illus- 
trated Hand-Book of PHRENOLOGY and 
Puysioenomy, for STUDENTS and EXAMIN- 
ERS, with a Chart for recording the sizes of 
the different Organs of the Brain, etc. New 
York: S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. Price, 
in muslin, $1 25; in paper, $1. 

Believing that the time has come when we 
may safely undertake to meet the widely felt 
and urgent need of a new manual of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy, for both the general 
reader of his own character and the practical 
examiner, which shall embrace, in a condensed 
form, not only the substance of what was 
previously known on these subjects, but also 
the results of our more recent observation and 
experience, not only in Phrenology, but in 
Ethnology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, 
we have prepared and put to press the work 
above named. 

While this work is intended to take the 
place of our old well-known “ Self-Instructor,” 
for the use of examiners, it is not in any sense 
a mere revision or reproduction of that work, 
both its plan and its execution being essen- 
tially different and entirely new. Under a 
strictly methodical arrangement we have 
given a clear, concise, and popular exposition 
of the whole subject, leading the student step 
by step from the general principles of the 
science onward to its minutest details. Begin- 
ning with the brain and the skull in their 
physiological and anatomical aspects, we pro- 
ceed to show that the former is not merely, as 
a whole, the organ of the mind, but a congeries 
of organs representing the various faculties of 
the mind; while the latter, taking its shape 
from the relative development of these organs, 
is, and must necessarily be, a trustworthy 
index of character. The modifying influences 
of. physiological conditions — temperament, 


quality, health, respiration, circulation, diges-- 


tion, activity, etc—are dwelt upon and illus- 
trated as their importance demands. A chap- 
ter on the “Grouping of the Organs places 
this branch of the subject in its true light, and 
shows that it possesses a practical importance 
not: generally conceded to it. This chapter, 
like the previous ones, is profusely illustrated 
by means of portraits showing how the de- 
velopment of the different regions of the brain 
affects the shape of the head. 

In the fourth chapter, the various organs are 
separately taken up and each carefully con- 
sidered; its location being pointed out, its 
physiognomical sign and natural language 
described, its function determined, its perver- 
sions indicated, and directions given for its 
cultivation and restraints. This chapter is 
not only elaborately illustrated with portraita, 
profiles, outlines of skulls, etc., but many illus- 
trative anecdotes and examples of each organ’s 
special manifestations are given. 

Chapter V., “ON THE ART OF CHARAC- 
TER READING,” contains instructions of incal- 
culable value to the student as well as to the 


A general reader in regard to finding the organs, 
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judging of the relative development of each, 


the influence of various combinations, physiog- 
nomical indications, groupings of the organs, 
etc. Chapter VI. sets forth some of the 
„Practical Applications” of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, such as choosing a profession ; 
selecting a wife or a husband; training chil- 
dren; managing business; teaching; preach- 
ing, and so forth. Chapter VII. answers some 
of the more important objections commonly 
urged against Phrenology; and Chapter VIII. 
indicates the developments required for the 
different trades and professions, and closes the 
first part of the work. 


Part II. comprises a Chart” or Delinea- 


tion of Character, with tables, the correct 
markings of which will indicate the disposi- 
tion and capacities of the person examined. 
It will be seen that the scope of the book is 
broad. It is, in fact, comprehensive, though 
condensed ; and we venture to say that so 
much sound science and useful information on 
the subjects of which it treats, can nowhere 
else be found compressed into the same number 
of pages. It is profusely illustrated, containing 
nearly two hundred engravings. It will be 
issued immediately, and in the best style. 


— —— 


REALIZATION OF Durr.— Prof. Upham is the 
writer of the following impressive incident of 
ocean travel: 

As we were about to start, I saw the captain 
move to an elevated position above the wheel ; 
and it was interesting to see how quickly and 
completely the inward thought or purpose al- 
ters theoutward man. He gavea quick glance 
to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over 
the multitude coming on board the ship, among 
whom was the American ambassador to Eng- 
land, who, if the captain may be said to em- 
body the ship, may be said with equal truth to 
embody. in his official person a nation’s right 
and honor. He saw the husbands and wives, 
the mothers and children, intrusted to his care; 
and his slender form, as he gave the orders for 
our departure, seemed at once to grow more 
erect and firm; the muscles of his face swelled, 
his dark eye glowed with a new fire; and his 
whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often 
noticed this interesting phenomenon ; and have 
come to the conclusion if man, or woman ei- 
ther, wishes to realize the full power of person- 
al beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes 
and purposes—by having something to do, and 
something to live for which is worthy of hu- 
manity, and which, by expanding the capac- 
ities of the soul, gives expansion and symmetry. 
to the body which contains it. 


e 


ONE SECRET oF Success.—A man who had 
become rich by his own exertions was asked 
by a friend the secret of his success. “I have 
accumulated,” replied he, “ one-half of my 
property by strictly attending to my own bus- 
iness, and the other half by letting other peo- 
ple’s alone.” 


— 
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‘THH PHYSIOGNOMY OF ABRAHAM 
AND HIS WIFE. 


BY REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D. D. 


[IN his Studies of Character,” the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh, gives us the following 
racial discourse. That he appreciates his sub- 
ject, and knows how to treat it, will be appa- 
rent to every reader. May we not hope for 
other similar sketches from his prolific pen 
Ep. A. P. J.] 

The biographer of any distinguished man 
considers himself fortunate if he can present 
his readers in the frontispiece with a likeness 
of his subject. We are fortunate enough to 
possess one of Abraham; and in it s likeness 
more to be depended on than those of the Pha- 
raohs the Egyptians have left us carved on 
their tombs, or the marble busts of the Cæsars 
that adorn the galleries of Rome. We have 
pictures of Jesus, of his mother, and of his 
Apostles, before which Popish devotees are 
wont to knee] and worship. Like a coarse 
daub of the Virgin which I saw hung above 
an altar in Brittany, with an inscription bear- 
ing that it was the work of St. Luke’s own 
hand, all these are impudent forgeries,— lies 
through which Rome at once imposes on the 
credulity, and raises money from the supersti- 
tion of her followers. Our likeness of Abraham 
is a genuine one; he, indeed, being the only 
Scripture character, or rather fhe only charac- 
ter in all ancient history, of whose portrait so 
much can be affirmed. We have it not in any 
antique sculpture or painting, but in a form 
more true and faithful. He lives in the well- 
known and characteristic features of his de- 
scendants. 

Types of Christ’s blood-bought Church, his 
race have suffered, and also survived, the 
changes of four thousand years—the saying 
that described their earlv being equally appli- 
cable to their later history,—this, namely: 
“the more they were afflicted, the more they 
multiplied and grew.” With a tenacity of life 
unexampled in the history of any other peo- 
ple, and which proves them to have been God's 
peculiar care, nor Babylonian, nor Assyrian, 
nor Grecian, nor Roman, nor long centuries of 
Christian oppression have been able to destroy, 
or even to absorb them. Clinging as tenaciously 
to each other as to their faith, they have lived, 
wedded, died, buried among themselves, min- 
gling as little with other natlons as oil with the 
water amid which it floats. We, for example, 
are a mixed race, —80 mixed that the blood of 


‘Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Norwegians, 


meets and mingles in our veins. Not so the 
Jews. It is nigh four thousand years since 
Isaac and Ishmael met to lay their father in 
his rocky tomb, yet the blood of Abraham flows 
as pure jn the veins of his Hebrew children 
as when it first sprang from its source. This 
is plain from the very remarkable similarity 
they bear to cach other—a resemblance so re- 
markable, that whether he is an old-clothes- 
man or a courtier, a distinguished singer or a 
dirty beggar, one who pants under an Indian 
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sun, or wraps his shivering form in arctic furs, 


walks on ‘change a prince of merchants, or 
keeps a booth in the foul purlieus of London, 
or the still fouler Ghetto of Rome, there is no 
mistaking an Israelite. His features, if not his 
speech, bewray him. Not only so, but we rec- 
ognize these features in the world’s old paint- 
ings, those which represent the manners of an- 
cient Egypt, and the events of time—not far 
remote from Abraham’s own day—when Pha- 
raoh, to use the words of Scripture, “ made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigor, and 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar and in brick.” In all ages the Jews 
have been, and in all countries are still, so like 
each other, that we may safely infer that their 
original was like them. It is impossible to ac- 
count for this identity of features otherwise 
than that they bear their father’s image; that 
Abraham’s features are repeated and multi- 
tiplied in theirs. Any person, as I know from 
experience, by observing the remarkable re- 
semblance among all the copies of some fa- 
mous statue—the Apollo Belvidere for instance, 
or Venus de Medici, is able to form, beforé see- 
ing it, a very correct conception of the original. 
Even so, since with a few exceptions all Abra- 
ham’s descendants, ancient and modern, in 
this and every other country, bear quite a re- 
markable resemblance to one another, we may 
certainly conclude that in the Jew we have a 
faithful portrait and a living likeness of his 
great progenitor. l 

This speculation may not seem very oom- 
plimentary to the patriarch ; associated in our 
minds as the Jewish features are with the self- 
ishness, and insatiable avarice, and low cun- 
ning for which his descendants have been for 
ages a hissing and a byword. These have be- 
gotten prejudices against their type of features 
as strong almost as those felt by many against 
the negro and colored races—of which I could 
not give a more striking illustration than is to 
be found in the paintings of the old masters. 
It is a remarkable fact that though our blessed 
Lord was a Jew, they never give him the feat- 
ures of his race; but, as if they sought thereby 
to increase our horror of their crimes, reserve 
these for Iscariot who betrays Him, and for the 
priests, who eye the Man of Sorrows with scowl- 
ing and malignant looks. Yet this is a mere 
prejudice, and, like that felt against the colorcd 
races, is due, as it becomes us to recollect, to 
circumstances more discreditable to Christians 
than to Jews, to those who feel the prejudices 
than to those who suffer from them. The case 


of the Jews, in fact, is in many respects paral- 


lel to that of the negro races. Robbed for long 
centuries of their rights as men, regarded with 
undiaguised aversion, treated with every possi- 
ble indignity, and everywhere most cruelly op- 
pressed, what is bad in their character has 
been the inevitable result of circumstances, in 
which others, not their own choice, placed 
them; and for such as made either them or the 
negroes what they now are, to abuse and de- 
spise them for being so is to add insult to in- 
jury, and to cruelty the grossest injustice. 
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Like their countryman in the parable, they have | descendants, to have been in mind, as well as 


fallen among thieves; and such as cherish the 
prejudices with which they have been long re- 
garded, resemble: more the priest and Levite 
that passed on the other side than that good 
Samaritan who took compassion on the bleed- 
ing wretch, and poured wine and oil into his 
cruel wounds. Where the Jews have got a fair 
chance, they who have kept separate have ex- 
hibited another property of oil—they have 
risen to the top. Brought under Christian in- 
fluences, they who retain the features of the 
patriarch’s face have exhibited some of the no- 
blest features of his character, by the one as 
much as by the other proving their honorable 
lineage, and their right to say, We have Abra- 
ham for our father!” 

It may be noticed as a curious and interest- 
ing fact, that while Abraham is seen to this 
day in the features which characterize Jewish 
men, the very remarkable beauty of his wife 
often presents and repeats itself in Jewish wo- 
men. Beauty, no doubt, is always a fading 
charm, and to its envied possessor, in many ca- 
ses, a fatal one. Yet it is a good gift of God; 
and whether found in human beings, or the 
plumes of a bird, the colors of a flower, or the 
glowing tints of an evening sky, is a source of 
innocent pleasure ; nor can it be wrong to no- 
tice that which men inspired of the Holy Ghost 
not unfrequently mention. They tell us, for 
instance, that Rachel was beautiful,” and that 
“ Esther was fair and beautiful.” They cele- 
brate the charms of Abigail; and not confin- 
ing their remarks to female beauty, they tell 
us that he whose appearance won the hearts 
of the maids of Israel, and whose brave battle 
with the giant formed the burden of their 
songs, “was of a beautiful countenance.” 
What David gave to Absalom, his guilty and 
unhappy son, he probably inherited from his 
own mother. Any way, it is plain from Scrip- 
ture that while some races are almost hideous 
from their ugliness—one of the fruits of sin— 
the Jewish women were remarkable for their 
personal charms; and indeed it is alleged that 
some of the finest specimens of female beauty 
are still found among them. This is more than 
a curious fact. It forms one of those indirect 
proofs of the truth and divinity of the Bible, 
which, though indirect, are not the less but the 
more valuable. The fountain corresponds with 
the stream,—the ancient record with present 
physiological facts. For it would appear from 
the Bible that Sarah, the mother of these lovely 
women, was perhaps the greatest beauty the 
painter's art has preserved or poets have sung. 
Her charms were so remarkable that they daz- 
zled the eyes of Egypt,—and so enduring, that 
at an age whose wrinkles and gray hairs make 
other women venerable, she retained all the 
bloom and loveliness of youth. e 

Water, whether it springs on the shore or 
bubbles in the mountain well, where the eagle 
dresses her plumes and the red deer slako their 
thirst, never rises higher than its fountain; and 
if, in like manner, children’s mental powers form 
a standard whereby to judge of their parents’, 
we must believe Abraham, judging from his 


in piety, one of the greatest of men. Take, 
for instance, a skull of each of the different 
races of mankind, and placing them at random 
on a table before an anatomist, ask him to se- 
lect that which indicates the highest mental 
capacity. Without knowing anything what- 
ever of their history, from what graves they 
were obtained, or to what branches of the hu- 
man family they belonged, he lays his hand at 
once on the skull of the Jew. This, takè it for 
all in all, is the best on the table. Vastly su- 
perior to those of the aborigines of Australia 
and ancient Peruvians, that though separated by 
a great gulf from the animal creation, stand at 
the bottom of the human scale, it is visibly su- 
perior to the skulls of those Greeks and Ro- 
mans that in ancient, and also of those Teuto- 
nic races that in modern times have marched 
at the head of civilization, and seem destined 
to rule the world. The star of Abraham is in 
the ascendant here. However morally debased, 
the Jew stands pre-eminent for his mental 
powers, and has retained his superiority in 
circumstances which have degraded other na- 
tions almost to the level of beasts. Amid the 
fire that has burned for ages, this bush remains 
unconsumed. Here, then, is a race which, after 
suffering oppressions and degradations suff- 
cient to crush the very soul out of them, is 
mentally second to none,—perhaps superior to 
any. This is a remarkable fact. It proves 
what the Bible leads us to believe, that a spe- 
cial Providence watches over the outcasts of 
Israel, preserving them for some grand end. 
And it proves more,—this, namely, that Abra- 
ham, “ the hole of the pit out of which they 
were dug, the rock out of which they were 
hewn,” their great progenitor, was no com- 
mon man, but one who stood, as well in point 
of mental ability as of faith and piety, “ head 
and shoulders” above the mass of men. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE SENsES.—Said a skeptic 
to a Christian, How do you know you have a 
soul? Did you ever see it?” “No,” was the 
reply. 

“Did you ever hear it?” said the other. 
“ No.” j 

“ Did you ever smell it?” “No.” 

Did you ever taste it?” “No.” 

“Did you ever feel it?” “ Yes, always and 
unmistakably.” 

„Well, now,” said the skeptic, “the four 
most accurate of your five senses stand array- 
ed against one,—which shall we believe?“ 

The Christian answered, “ Did you ever see a 
pain ?” 

% No, said the skeptic, hesitatingly. 

“Did you ever hear a pain?” No.“ 

“Did you ever smell a pain?” “No.” 

“ Did you ever taste a pain?” “No.” 

“Did you ever feel a pain?” “ Certainly,” 
was the reply. l 

“ And still, my friend, it is palpable that you 
have no more evidence of pain than I of my 
soul; for consciousnees of life underlies all 
other consciousness.” 
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Aatural History. 


DOGS AND DOG STORIES. 


In life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend; 
Whose honest heart is atill his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 


THE DOG IN HISTORY. 

THE origin of the dog, like that of the ox and 
the sheep, is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Whence, how, and 
when he came upon 
the stage of action, we 
have no means of 
knowing. He is pre- 
historic, like’ his mas- 
ter. He is found among 
the mummies in the 
pyramids of Egypt; 
the Bible frequently 
mentions him; he occupies a place in the ear- 
liest systems of pagan worship, and his name 
was given to one of the first- mentioned stars 
of heaven. 


Tus SHEPHERD's Dog. 


Tus Irsa WoL Do. 
The Egyptians were taught, by long observa- 
tion and experience, that whenever a particular 
star became visible, the Nile would overflow 
its banks. They called this star Sthor, which 
became in Latin Sirius. 
It is now best known 
as the Dog-Star. 
Plutarch mentions 
that Alcibiades had a 
dog of uncommon size 
and beauty, whose tail 
he nevertheless caused 
to be cut off; whereat 
Tae GREYHOUND. “all Athens,” we are 
told, rang with the folly.” This pleased in- 
stead of offending the ruler, who said: This 
is the very thing I wanted; for I would have 
the Athenians talk of this, lest they find some- 
thing worse to say of me.” 
The early Greeks appear to be acquainted 
with but two kinds of dogs,—the greyhound 
and the shepherd’s, or 
rather the drovers 

dog, which answered 
also for hunting and 
for watching property. 
At a later period the 
true mastiff became 
known, and the lap- 
dog was imported from 
Malta. 


THe TERRIER. 

The Romans sacrificed the dog to Anubis, 

and the lesser dog star to Procyan; as in 

Greece, Proserpine, Hecate, Mars, and other 
deities were propitiated by similar offerings. 
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In the Scriptures, we are told that the dogs 


ward that of Ahab, his royal murderer, and 
ate the flesh of Jezebel, his partner in guilt. 
The carnivorous propensities of the dog were 
noted by Homer, who speaks of those 


Whoee limbs. nnburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 


In former times dogs were treated with great 
honor in Constantinople. They had their at- 


Tus Sr. BERNARD'S Doe. 

tendants and their clothing, and were well fed 
and cared for. Those of the Grand Turk, 
Sanderson says, had their trappings of cloth of 
gold, scarlet, and other colors, and their luxuri- 
ous couches ; and the places where they were 
kept were “most cleanly and comfortable.” 
At the present time dogs do not fare so well 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND Dog. 
there. The streets are now their only home, 
and they belong to nobody in particular, though 
everybody feeds them. They are very useful 
as scavengers, for as all the leavings of the 
kitchen are thrown out of doors, the streets 
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TRI BLOODHOUND. 


would soon become not only intolerably filthy 
but impassable, were it not for the dogs, storks, 


d 
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and vultures. The dogs have their separate 
communities, each confined to a particular 
district. “ Were one 
found,” Mr. Slade says, 
“in a strange quarter, 
he would infallibly be 
torn to pieces by the 
resident dogs; and so 
well are they aware of 
this, that no argument 
—not even a bone of 
roast meat — will tempt 


one to follow a person beyond his district.” 
THE DOG'S PLACE IN NATURE. 
The dog is grouped, with the wolf, the jack- 
al, and the fox, in the genus canis, because all 


robes 


these animals are closely assimilated in exter- 
nal character and anatomical structure. They 
have the same kind of teeth, the canines being 
strong, conical, pointed, and slightly recurved, 
and the incisors six above and five below. 
There are five toes on 
the fore feet and four 
on the hind feet, to 
which is sometimes 
added a small rudi- 
mentary claw. 

Some naturalists 
have contended that 
the domestic dog is 
sprung from the wolf; 
others trace it back to the fox: while others be- 
lieve that it owes it origin to a wild species of 
dog. We incline to this last opinion, although 


THE SPANIEL. 
some of the wild dogs have shown themselves 
less susceptible of domestication than the 
wolf or the fox. Sir John Seabright hau a 


puppy of the wild 
Australian breed. He 
kept this animal for 
about a year, most of 
the time in his own 
room; fed it himself, 
and took every means 
he could think of to 
reclaim it, but with no 
effect. He was insen- 
sible to caresses, and did not appear to dis- 
tinguish his keeper from any other person. This 
dog much resembled the wolf in appearance. 


Tue Esquimaux Doe. 
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The Dingo or wild dog of New Holland is 
described as a magnificent animal. It has not 
been proved that it is capable of attachment to 
man, like that of the domestic dog. Some have 
assigned the origin of the wild dogs to the 
tame ones that have strayed away from their 
masters. In short, there are questions here, as 
in relation to the origin of the human races 
themselves, which can not, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be satisfactorily answered. 
We must take the dog as we find him, one of 
the noblest of quadrupeds, and for ages the 
companion and friend of man. 


MENTAL CHARACTER OF THE DOG. 

Among the characteristics which belong, in 
a greater or less degree, to all dogs, are: Faith- 
fulness, displayed in guarding any property in- 
trusted to their care, especially at night, when 
they seem to be aware that the danger of dep- 
redations is greatest; docility and pliability 
exceeding that of any other animal; almost 
unbounded courage; gratitude, manifested to- 
ward those who have been kind to them; sen- 
sibility to praise and blame; and discrimina- 
tion approaching that of man. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. 
A beast that wants discourse of reason. ; 
Shakspeare. 

We are not prepared to admit that the dog 
or any other animal is endowed with reason. 
That is the prerogative of man. Animals have 
neither the higher intellectual faculties nor the 
moral sentiments. The instincts or propen- 
sities they possess in common with man, and 
often manifest them in a superior degree—in a 
degree, in fact, which seems to the casual ob- 
server to bescarcely less than reason itself, and 
which has led some to contend that dogs and 
some other members of the animal tribes have 
truly the power of reasoning from cause to 
effect. We admit their wonderful powers, but 
think that they are all simply instinctive — the 


result of “a propensity previous to experience, 


and independent of instruction.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 

Docs ComMPREHEND LanavuaGE. — The 
wisest dog I ever had,” Sir Walter Scott says, 
“was what is called the bulldog terrier. I 
taught him to understand a great many words, 
insomuch that Iam positive that the communi- 
cation betwixt the canine species and ourselves 
might be greatly enlarged. Camp once bit the 
baker, who was bringing bread to the family. I 
beat him, and explained the enormity of his 
offense; after which, to the last moment of his 
life, hé never heard the least allusion to the 
story, in whatever voice or tone it was men- 
tioned, without getting up and retiring into the 
darkest corner of the room, with great appear- 
ance of distress. Then if you said, ‘ the baker 
was well paid,’ or, ‘the baker was not hurt 
after all,“ Camp came forth from his hiding- 
place, capered, and barked, and rejoiced. When 
he was unable, toward the end of his life, to at- 
tend me when on horseback, he used to watch 
for my return, and the servant would tell him 
‘his master was coming down the hill, or 
through the moor,’ and although he did not 
use any gesture to explain his meaning, Camp 
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was never known to mistake him, but either 
went out at the front to go up the hill, or at 
the back to get down to the moor-side. He 
certainly had a singular knowledge of spoken 
language.” An anecdote from Sir Walter Scott 
must be always pleasing. 

THE Dod AND THE PrEMAN.—Mr. Smellie, 
in his Natural Philosophy,” mentions a curi- 
ous instance of intelligence in a dog belonging 
to a grocer in Edinburgh: “A man who went 
through the streets ringing a bell and selling 
pies, happened one day to treat this dog witha 
pie. The next time he heard the pieman’s bell 
he ran impetuously toward him, seized him 
by the coat, and would not suffer him to 
to pass. The pieman, who understood what 
the animal wanted, showed him a penny, and 
pointed to his master, who stood at the street- 
door, and saw what was going on. The dog 
immediately supplicated his master by. many 
humble gestures and looks, and on receiving a 
penny he instantly carried it in his mouth to 
the pieman, and received his pie. This traffic 
between the pieman and the grocer’s dog con- 
tinued to be daily practiced for several months.“ 

THE GovERNOR’s DOG. - Mr. Davy, in his 
“ Angler in the Lake District,” relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: When Mr. Davy was at 
Ceylon, the governor of that island, the late 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, had a dog of more than 
ordinary sagacity. He always accompanied 
his master, being allowed to do so, except on 
particular occasions, such as going to church 
or council, or to inspect his troops, when the 
governor usually wore his sword; but when 
the dog saw the sword girded on he would 
only follow to the outerdoor. Without a word 
being said, he would return and wait the 
coming back of his master, patiently remaining 
up stairs at the door of his private apartment. 
So it is with respect to my own pet terrier, 
Phiz. When he sees me putting on my walk- 
ing-shoes, my great-coat, or hat, he is all eager- 
ness to accompany me, jumping about me and 
showing his joy. But on Sundays it is very 
different. My shoes, great-coat, or hat may be 
put on, but he remains perfectly resigned on 
the rug before the fire, and never attempts or 
shows any inclination to follow me.” 

Can Docs Count?—Mr. Jesse, in his 
“ Anecdotes of Dogs, says: It is a curious 
fact that dogs can count time. I had, when a 
boy, a favorite terrier, which always went with 
me to church. My mother, thinking that he 
attracted too much of my attention, ordered 
the servant to fasten him up every Sunday 
morning. He did so once or twice, but never 
afterwards. Trim concealed himself every 
Sunday morning, and either met me as I 
entered the church, or I found k. m under my 
seat in the pew. Mr. South -y, in his ‘Omni- 
ana,’ informs us that he knew of a dog, which 
was brought up by a Catholic and afterward 
sold to a Protestant, but still he refused to eat 
anything on Friday.” 

A Treaty or ALLIANCE. — The following, 
which is one of the best dog stories we re- 
member to have read, is from Colonel Hamil- 
ton Smith’s “ Cyclopedia of Natural History: 
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„In the neighborhood of Cupar, in the county 
of Fife, there lived two dogs, mortal enemies 
to each other, and who always fought desper- 
ately whenever they met. Captain R—— was 
the master of one of them, and the other be- 
longed toa neighboring farmer. Capt. R——’s 
dog was in the practice of going messages, and 
even of bringing butchers’ nfeat and other 
articles from Cupar. One day, while returning 
charged with a basket containing some pieces 
of mutton, he was attacked by some of the curs 
of the town, who, no doubt, thought the prize 
worth contending for. The assault was fierce, 
and of some duration ; but the messenger, after 
doing his utmost, was at last overpowered and 
compelled to yield up the basket, though not 
before he had secured a part of its contents. 
The piece saved from the wreck he ran off 
with, at full speed, to the quarters of his old 
enemy, at whose feet he laid it down, stretching 
himself beside it till he had eaten it up. A few 
snuffs, a few whispers in the ear, and other 
dog-like courtesies, were then exchanged ; after 
which they both set off together for Cupar, 
where they worried almost every dog in the 
town; and, what is more remarkable, they 
never afterward quarreled, but were always 
on friendly terms.” 


A CANINE MAIL-CARRIER.—“ At Albany, in 
Worcestershire,” Mr. Jesse says, “a dog went 
every day to meet the mail, and brought the 
bag in his mouth to the house. The distance 
was about a half-a-querter of a mile. The dog 
usually received a meal of meat as his reward. 
The servants having, on one day only, neglect- 
ed to give him his accustomed meal, the dog 
on the arrival of the next mail buried the bag, 
nor was it found without considerable search.” 


THE PRINCIPAL BREEDS OF DOGS. 

1. THE InIsH WoL Doc.—A degree of ro- 
mance attaches to this animal. It was a most 
noble dog, according to all accounts, and the 
breed is extinct. It belongs to the poetical 
traditions of Ireland, and is known only in 
story and song. It seems to have been a tall, 
rough greyhound, similar to the Highland deer- 
hound of the present day. Pliny mentions 
Irish wolf dogs as Canis Gra Hibernici, and 
says that they were taller than the mastif. 
Evelyn says it was a tall greyhound, a stately 
creature.” So great, indeed, was their height, 
that it is affirmed that when their masters were 
seated at the table, these dogs could rest their 
heads upon their shoulders. Many anecdotes 
are told in illustration of their great strength, 
sagacity, and fidelity. 

No fondling playfellow Is he; 
His master’s guard he wills to be: 
Willing for him his blood be spent, 
His look is never insolent. 
Few men to do such noble deeds have Jearned, 
Or having done, would look so unconcerned. 
Catharine Philips, 1600. 

2. THE NEWFOUNDLAND Doa.—This is one 
of the noblest of the dogs—active, docile, af- 
fectionate, faithful, courageous and persevering. 
While some dogs delight in following the deer 
or the fox, in hunting the hare, or in killing 
rats, the noble Newfoundland dog finds his 
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greatest pleasure in watching over and pre- 
serving the lives of human beings. 

The Newfoundland dog is a native of the 
country from which he takes his name, and 
may be considered a distinct race. ®© 

The fine animal known to us by the name 
of Newfoundland dog, however, is only half- 
bred, and of size inferior to the dog in his na- 
tive state, when it measures about six feet and 
a half from the nose to the extremity of the tail, 
the length of which is two feet. In its own 
country it only barks when greatly irritated, 
and then with a manifestly painful effort, pro- 
ducing a sound which is described as particu- 
larly harsh. Its exemption from hydrophobia 
in Newfoundland appears to be well authen- 
ticated. 

The dog is employed by the settlers as a 
beast of burden, in drawing wood from the in- 
terior to the coast. Three or four of them 
yoked toa sledge will draw two or three hun- 
dred weight of wood with great facility for 
several miles. In this service they are said to 
be so sagacious and willing as to need no dri- 
ver or guide; but, having delivered their bur- 
den, return without delay to the woods in the 
expectation of receiving some food in recom- 
pense for their labor. 

It is well known that the Newfoundland dog 
can swim very fast, dive with ease, and bring 
up things from the bottom of the water. His 
superiority as a swimmer is owing to the 
structure of the foot, which is semi-webbed 
between the toes, thus presenting an extended 
surface to press away the water from behind, and 
then collapsing when it is drawn forward, pre- 
vious to making the stroke. This property, 
joined to much courage and a generous dispo- 
sition, enables this dog to render those import- 
ant services in the preservation of endangered 
life, of which such numerous instances are re 
corded. 

Anecdotes illustrative of the sagacity, cour- 
age, and affection of the Newfoundland dog are 
numerous enough to fill a volume. We have 
room for only the following: 

“ Two dogs, the one a Newfoundland and the 
other a mastiff, lived near a harbor where a 
pier was building. They were both powerful 
dogs; and though each was good-natured 
when alone, they were very much in the habit 
of fighting when they met. One day they had 
a flerce and prolonged battle on the pier, from 
the point of which they both fell into the sea; 
and as the pier was long and steep, they had no 
means of escape but by swimming a considera- 
ble distance. Throwing water upon fighting 
dogs is an approved means of putting an end 
to their hostilities; and it is natural to suppose 
that two combatants of the same species tum- 
bling themselves into the sea would have the 
same effect. It had; und each began to make 
for the land as best he could. The Newfound- 
land being an excellent swimmer, very speedily 
gained the pier, on which he stood shaking 
himself; but at the same time watching the 
motions of his late antagonist, which, being no 
swimmer, was struggling exhausted in the wa- 
ter, and just about to sink. In dashed the 


Newfoundland dog, took the other by the col- 
lar, kept his head above water, and brought 
him safely on shore. There was a peculiar 
kind of recognition between the two animals; 
they never fought again; they were always to- 
gether: and when the Newfoundland dog had 
been accidentally killed by the. passage of a 
stone wagon on the railway over him, the oth- 
er languished and evidently lamented for a 
long time.” 

“A Newfoundland dog, kept ‘at the ferry- 
house at Worcester, was famous for having, at 
different periods, saved three persons from 
drowning; and so fond was he of the water 
that he seemed to consider any disinclination 
for it in other dogs as an insult on the species. 
If a dog was left on the bank by its master, 
and, in the idea that it would be obliged to 
follow the boat across the river,-which is but 
narrow, stood yelping at the bottom of the 
steps, unwilling to take the water, the New- 
foundland veteran would go down to him, and 
with a satirical growl, as if in mockery, take 
him by the back of the neck and throw him 
into the stream.” 

8. TuE SHEPHERD’s Doa.—This is also a 
very remarkable dog. His sagacity and fidelity 
are almost beyond belief. Physically, he is 
characterized by a sharp and rather long muz- 
zle; short, erect or semi-erect ears; long, 
shaggy hair; a fine development of skull, and 
a rather light but muscular frame. He pre- 
sents an interesting example of the effect of 
education in modifying instinct. He was, no 
doubt, originally a destroyer and devourer of 
sheep, instead of being, as now, their guardian 
and preserver. Education hes not destroyed 
his natural propensity, but has changed its di- 
rection. A disposition to take care of sheep 
has become hereditary, so that a true shepherd’s 
dog takes naturally to his duties. For any 
other office he would require a course of careful 
training. The sheep-tending talent is born in 
him, as an instinct. 

Anecdotes of the shepherd’s dog are almost 
as numerous and interesting as those of the 
Newfoundland. We can give only a single 
one at this time. It is related by Captain 
Brown in his “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” on the 
authority of Sir Patrick Walker: 

“A gentleman sold a considerable flock of 
sheep to a dealer, which the latter had not 
hands to drive. The seller, however, told him 
he had a very intelligent dog, which he would 
send to assist him to a place about thirty miles 
off, and that when he reached the end of his 
journey, he had only to feed the dog and de- 
sire him to go home. The dog accordingly 
received his orders, and set off with the flock 
and the drover; but he was absent for so many 
days that his master began to have serious 
alarms about him, when one morning, to his 
great surprise, he found the dog returned with 
a very large flock of sheep, including the whole 
that he had lately sold. The fact turned out 
to be that the drover was so pleased with the 
colley that he resolved to steal him, and locked 
him up until the time when he was to leave 
the country. The dog grew sulky, and made 


various attempts to escape, and one evening he 
fortunately succeeded. Whether the brute had 
discovered the drover’s intention, and supposed 
the sheep were also stolen, it is difficult to say; 
but by his conduct it looked so, for he imme- 
diately went to the field, collected the sheep, 
and drove them all back to his master.” 

4. St. BERNARD’s Doc.—Sir Walter Scott 
said that he would believe anything of a St. 
Bernard’s dog. Their natural sagacity is, in- 


_ deed, so sharpened by long practice and careful 


training, that their performances are truly 
wonderful. A sort of language seems to have 
become established, by means of which com- 
munications between these dogs and the good 
monks of St. Bernard are constantly carried 
on to an extent perfectly astonishing to those 
not familiar with these animals. Many per- 
sons are annually rescued from death by 
them. Their peculiar faculty is inherited, 
like that of the shepherd’s dog, as is shown 
by the curious fact that if a whelp of this 
breed is placed upon snow for the first time, it 
will begin to scratch it, and sniff about as if in 
search of something. When they have been 
regularly trained, they are generally sent out in 
pairs during heavy snow-storms, in search of 
travelers who may have been overwhelmed by 
the snow. In this way they pass over a great 
extent of country, and by the acuteness of 
their scent discover if any one is buried in the 
snowdrift. When it is considered that Mount 
St. Bernard is situated about 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and that it is the highest 
habitable spot in Europe, and that the road 
which passes across it is constantly traversed, 
the great utility of the dogs is sufficiently 
manifest. Neither is the kindness, charity, 
and hospitality of the good monks Jess to be 
admired than the noble qualities of these dogs. 


5. THE BLoopHouND.—This is the largest 
of the various kinds of hounds, sometimes 
measuring from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
inches to the top of the shoulders. He is a 
very serious and dignified animal, well calcu- 
lated to impress the marauder with awe. His 
almost miraculous sense of smell, together with 
his fleetness, strength, and ferocity, render him 
very useful in certain cases, as in the capture 
of fugitives from justice. 

It is related that a servant, discharged by a 
sporting country gentleman, broke into his 
stables by night, and cut off the ears and tail of 
a favorite hunter. As soon as it was dis- 
covered, a bloodhound was brought into the 
stable, who at once detected the scent of the 
miscreant, and traced it more than twenty 
miles. He then stopped at a door, whence no 
power could move him. Being at length ad- 
mitted, he ran to the top of the house, and, 
bursting open the door of a garret, found the 
object that he sought in -bed, and would have 
torn him to pieces had not the huntsman, who 
had followed him on a fleet horse, rushed up 
after him. 

In the West Indies, as formerly in our late 
slave-holding States, bloodhounds are used to 
hunt runaway negroes. 
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6. Toe TERRIER.—There are many varieties 
of the terrier, all noted for fidelity and affec- 
tion, as well as for their enmity to rats and 
other vermin. They are by no means lacking 
in sagacity. Mr. Jesse had a terrier called 
Peter, of whom he says: “ He was a dog of 
extraordinary sense. I once gave him some 
milk and water at my breakfast, which was too 
hot. He afterward was in the habit of testing 
the heat by dipping one of his paws into the 
basin, preferring rather to scald his foot than 
to run the risk of burning his tongue. He had 
other peculiartties. When I mounted my 
horse and wanted him to follow me, he would 
come a little distance, and then all at once pre- 
tend to be lame. The more I called the lamer 
he became. He was, in fact, aware of my long 
rides, and was too lazy to follow me. He 
played this trick very frequently. If I called 
him while I had my snuff-box in my hand, he 
would come to me, pretending to sneeze the 
whole of the time.” 

7. THe SPANIEL.—The spaniel is a beautiful 
dog, and invaluable to the sportsman. The 
following anecdote shows that it possesses a 
degree of sagacity not often surpassed by any 
other breed of dogs. A gentleman shooting 
wild fowl one day on a lake in Ireland was ac- 
companied by a sagacious spaniel. He wound- 
ed a wild duck, which swam about the lake, 
and dived occasionally, followed by the dog. 
The bird at last got to some distance and 
lowered itself in the water, as ducks are known 
to do when they are wounded and pursued, 
leaving nothing but his head out of it. The 
dog swam about for some time in search of his 
prey, but all scent was lost, and he obeyed his 
master’s call and returned to the shore. He 
had no sooner arrived there, however, than he 
ran with the greatest eagerness to the top of 
some high ground close to the lake. On ar- 
riving there, he was seen looking round in 
every direction, and having at last perceived 
the spot where the duck was endeavoring to 
conceal itself, he again rushed into the water, 
made direct to the spot he had previously 
marked, and at last succeeded in securing the 
wounded bird. 

8. THE PoopLE.—This is an amiable, frisky, 
and amusing little animal. There is perhaps 
no dog that can be taught a greater number of 
diverting tricks. It is related that a shoe- 
black on the Pont Neuf at Paris had a poodle 
dog whose sagacity brought no small profit to 
his master. Ifthe dog saw a person with well- 
polished boots go across the bridge, he con- 
trived to dirty them by having first rolled him- 
self in the mud of the Seine. His master was 
then employed to clean them. An English 
gentleman, who had suffered more than once 
from the annoyance of having his boots dirtied 
by a dog, was at last induced to watch his 
proceedings, and thus detected the tricks he 
was playing for his master’s benefit. 

9. THE GREYHOUND.—The greyhound is 
one of the most aristocratic of dogs, the greatest 
care having been bestowed upon the breed for 
many generations, and he is distinguished 
alike for beauty of form and for high spirit. 
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He is milder than the bloodhound, and very 
affectionate. His most distinctive quality is 
his fleetness, which is about equal to that of 
the race-horse. 

10. THE Score DrERHOUND.—This is a 
variety of the greyhound, similar in form and 
character to the Irish wolf-dog already de- 
scribed, though not, as some have contended, 
identical with it. Our cuts seem to indicate a 
rather marked difference in the heads of the 
two individuals represented. 


11. THE Esgumaux Doe.—The Esquimaux 
dog has a strong resemblance to his neighbor, 
the wolfof the arctic circle. His ears are point- 
ed, and his aspect somewhat savage. Insize he 
is about equal to the Newfoundland dog, but 
broad like the mastiff in every part except the 
nose. These dogs are used, as is well known, 
to draw sledges upon the snow and ice of the 
arctic regions. They are very powerful animals, 
and when well trained can be managed as 
readily as horses. ‘‘ Young dogs are put into 
harness as soon as they can walk, and being 
tied up, soon acquire a habit of pulling, in their 
attempts to recover their liberty, or to roam in 
quest of their mother. When about two 
months old, they are put into the sledge with 
the grown dogs, and sometimes eight or ten 
little ones are under the charge of some steady 
old animal, where, with frequent and some- 
times severe beatings, they soon receive a 
competent education. Every dog is distin- 
guished by a particular name, and the angry 
repetition of it has an effect as instantaneous 
as an application of the whip, which instru- 
ment is of an immense length, having a lash 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet, while the 
handle is one foot only; with this, by throwing 
it on one side or the other of the leader, and 
repeating certain words, the animals are guided 
or stopped. When the sledge is stopped, they 
are all taught to He down, by throwing the 
whip gently over their backs, and they will 
remain in this position even for hours, until 
their master returns to them.” 


12. Toe Mastirr.—This dog is noted for 
strength, bravery, and fidelity. It is seldom 
found pure, having been crossed and recrossed 
with various other dogs. His office, like that 
of the bulldog, is to watch and guard the 
premises and property of his master, and in 
this capacity he is a terror to evil-doers. He is 
a firm friend, but a bitter, unrelenting enemy. 

“The instinctive appreciation of the nature 
of property as shown in dogs is exemplified in 
the following instance: A lady at Bath, walk- 
ing out one day, was impeded in her progress 
by a strange mastiff dog. She became alarmed, 
and at the same time perceived that she had 
lost her vail. Upon retracing her steps, the 
dog went on before her, till the lost article was 
discovered; and as soon as it was picked up, 
the animal hastened after his own master.” 

13. THe SETTER.— The setter is a cross 
between the Spanish pointer and the large 
water spaniel, and is justly celebrated for his 
fine scent. Youatt says “that the setter is 
evidently the large spaniel improved in size 
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and beauty, and taught to mark his game by 
setting or crouching. He is more active than 
the pointer, but has not so much patient 
steadiness. It is extremely difficult to decide 
between the merits of the setter and pointer as 
dogs for shooting over. Some authors prefer 
one, some the other. Craven says ‘that in 
his opinion Russian setters are better than 
English, in nose, sagacity, and every other 
qualification that a dog ought to possess.’ ” 

A large number of curious facts and anec- 
dotes illustrative of the wonderful sagacity 
and unerring instincts of dogs are reserved for 
use in a future article on this subject. 
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ARTEMUS WARD used to tell of an adventure 
he had in Boston which resulted as follows: 

“I returned in the horse- cars part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sat near me, and was 
tellin’ a young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in 
Warltham. Poorty soon the young man got 
out, and smilin’ in a seductive manner, I said 
to the girl in spectacles: 

4 Don't I remind you of somebody you used 
to know? 

4% Yes, said she, you do remind me of cre 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain't him.’ 

„ didn't pursoo the conversation.” 
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MODERN LAMPS, AND THEIR IN- 
VENTORS. 

WEILE the last eighty years have seen the 
invention and introduction of gaslighting in 
our streets, shops, and manufactories, scarcely 
less striking improvements have been effected 
in our domestic lamps—those indispensable 
cempanions of the student and the workman, 
whose occupation requires a steady light. 
From a very early time men had discovered 
that certain substances plunged into oil or en- 
veloped in grease would burn slowly and give 
light. But the ancient modes of employing 
these devices were far from satisfactory. They 
furnished a dim light, annoying the senses and 
injuring articles of furniture by giving out con- 
Up to the be- 
ginuing of the present century the expensive 
wax candle was the only means practically in 
use for lighting a room without the incon- 
venience of smoke. It was in 1785 that Ar- 
gand, a native of Geneva, discovered a new 
and simple method of obviating this objection 
to lamps while giving to their flame, for the 
first time, a pure and brilliant appearance. It 
was Argand who first thought of the device 
of cylindrical necks, to the top of which the 
oil was induced to ascend through a tube or by 
the capillary attraction of the wick. Argand 
knew that the air passing continually up this 
wick in two currents, the one external, the 
other internal, would afford a far more abun- 
dant supply than could be obtained by the old 
methods, and thus feed the flame with such 
rapidity as to prevent smoke; but the crown- 
ing point of his invention was the glass chim- 
ney, the draught and heat created by which 
enabling the oil to burn at a much higher tem- 
perature, gave at once that clearness and in- 
tensity to the light which is now familiar in all 
households. While Argand was preparing to 
apply this important discovery, a workman, 
named Quinquet, left his service, and imme- 
diately afterward brought out an improvement 
as entirely his own invention. As such the 
public received it, and for a long time Quin- 
quet’s name became thus unjustly associated 
with the ingenious discoveries of his former 
master. 

Argand died in 1803. He had lived to see 
considerable improvements in the useful in- 
strument which bears hisname. For the chief 
of these the world is-indebted to Carcel, the 
clockmaker of Paris. To him we owe the so- 
lution of an important difficulty in lamp mak- 
ing—the avoidance of the projection of the 
shade from the reservoir. An interesting ar- 
ticle descriptive of Carcel’s invention has been 
published in the Engineer, a weekly journal, 
from which we extract the following particu- 
lars: “ In a lamp which he constructed, Carcel 
made the reservoir for oil at the lower part of 
the lamp, and placed close to it a clockwork, 
which moved a little force pump, the piston of 
which raised the oil as far as the wick. The 
spring was reached by means of akey. The 
mechanical means employed by Carcel for 
raising the oil to the burner were as ingenious 
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as elegant; therefore, we have changed nothing 
of the principle of the inventor’s lamp. The 
wheelwork that he adopted has always been 
rétained ; the improvements being secondary 
points in the mechanism. Carcel drew but a 
small. profit from his important discovery. 
Like many originators of useful inventions, to 
whom we are indebted for the luxury and ease 
of actual life, he left to others the profit and 
benefit of his work. He died in 1812, full of 
infirmities. Life had been to him but a long 
and painful struggle. When he wished to 
patent and secure to himself the property of 
his discovery, and to commence the use of it, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a partner to 
find the necessary funds. It was the apoth- 
ecary Garreau who joined him; thus, the 
patent, which was delivered the 24th of Oct., 
1800, to the inventor of the mechanical lamp, 
bore the two names of Carcel and Garreau. 
But the latter had nothing to do with the dis- 
covery, though his intervention in the enter- 
prise was not without its advantages. Carcel, 
greatly discouraged, would not have followed 
up the work he had proposed to himself had it 
not been for the entreaties and encouragement 
of his friend. However, the term of the patent 
expired without having brought any important 
profit to the two parties. In the Rue de 
l’Arbre Sec at Paris may still be seen the old 
shop of Carcel, occupied to this day by amem- 
ber of his family, bearing this sign, ‘ Carcel, 
Inventeur.“ In the doorway of this simple 
shop may be seen the first model of the lamp 
which Carcel constructed. The hot air which 
passes from the glass chimney of the lamp 
serves to put in motion the mechanism by 
which the oil is raised to the burner. On other 
lamps is clockwork, constructed as by Carcel, 
the needles of which are put in action by the 
same mechanism which raises the combustible 
light.” 

FOREST TREES ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Ir is gratifying to note the fact, that much interest 18 
now manifested in our prairie country on the subject of 
trees. It appears that their growth is most rapid when 
protected from the annual fires which sweep through the 
dry grass and destroy nearly everything destructible in 
their course; where there is plowed ground, the fires are 
stopped, and young groves of forest trees are thus pro- 
tected. A writer in the American Farmer gives his 
views on tree planting as follows: 


I fancy many get discouraged from an attempt to plan 
thinking that they may not live to see the advantages o 
such an effort. To those desponding, I will, by way of 
encouragement, just name the size, age, and growth of 
some trees in our yard. 

I will begin with my grandmother's riding v hip: a 
sycamore or button-wood sprout, which was used by her, 
and by her planted forty years ago, and is now over ten 
feet in circumference at two feet from the ground! My 
grandfather’s pear-tree, about forty years old, on an 
apple stock, is five feet eight inches round at one foot 
from the ground. My father’s black walnut trees, about 
thirty years old, of which we have many of his own 
planting, are, the largest of them, from five feet to six 
feet ten inches in circumference; our locust trees for 
shade and timber, also of father’s planting, and about 
twenty years old, are four to five fect in girth. One 
balsam of fir before the door is thirty-five years old, and 
is four feet seven inches round; an English Mazzard 
cherry six feet five inches, a swamp elm, accidentally set 
with a small cedar when six inches high, is now six feet 
in circumference. Our chestnuts, oak, etc., are in pro- 
portion. 

I would here say that my father has about half an acre 
in locust for fence posts, from which he has cut already 
over 250 poste, besides many stakes. This grove has 
never had any cultivation exept for one or two years after 
planting. It was once thonght to be destroyed by the 
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borer, but it has recovered, and is now doing good ser- 
vice in fencing the farm. It is highly valued for its 
durable timber. g 
The soil where these trees grow is a deep sandy loam. 
I believe that all nuts, as well as most other trees. do 
best in a deep rich soil, no matter how stony, irregular, 
or rough. 
Now, brother boys, if yon have a proper soil and can 
piant trees, and take good care and not allow them to be 
estroyed by cattle, by all means do so. Don't be afraid 
ou won't live to enjoy your own works. I will guaran- 
ee you timber to use th a few years, and plenty of nats 
to crack and sell, as I have from my father's planting. I 
have now planted my butternnts; they are two years 
old, and four to six feet high, and I intend to plant a 
chestnut orchard this season, as the old trees show some 
signs of rae 
A beautiful tree or vine, of one’s own planting,” must 
give pleasure, both to himself and his terity. How 
cheaply one may thus cause the erection of his own 
monuments, which shall continue to bud and bloseom 
ong pan after his translation to the realms uf everlast- 
ing light! Then plant trees. Line all the highways and 
byways with beautiful trees. Plant them on the line of 
railways, and cover all the rocky cliffs and steep hillsides, 
the banks of rivers, canals, lake shores, and waste 
places generally with beautiful forest trees. 
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PRAYERFUL THOUGHTS UNDER 
‘THE! PRESSURE OF PAIN. 


BounD with the stern, hard bands of pain, I lie 
Often a prisoner in a darkened room; 
Yet I am not alone, for Thou art nigh, 
Whose presence lightens e’en the deepest gloom. 
I listen to the eounds of busy strife, 
The little home-scenes that I may not share; 
At times with tears I mourn my useless life, 
And then I take my grief to Thee in prayer. 


It is Thy will! and I may not know now 
Wherefore it is Thy will that I should be 
A burden to be borne with, but I bow 
My will, though faltering, unto Thy decree. 
Nor am I comſortless. My eyes behold 
The wonders of Thy great creative power ; 
The glories of Thy works to me unfold, 
In every tree, and bird, insect, and flower. 
Through the long, weary, pain-racked night, O keep 
My soul in patience, resting, Lord, on Thee; 
What saddened vigils those, while others sleep, 
When for my murmurings Thou withdraw’st from me! 
For oft I grieve Thy love by keen regret; 
By longing for the health ne'er to be mine; 
But heed not my complainings, Lord, and let 
My prayer be ever, Not my will, but Thine!” x. 
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FRESH AR. — People who shudder at a flesh 
wound, or a tinge of blood, would confine their 
children like convicts, and compel them, 
month after month, to breathe quantities of poi- 
son. It would less impair the mental and 
physical constitution of children, gradually to 
draw an ounce of blood from their veins during 
the same length of time, than to send them to 
breathe, for six hours a day, the lifeless and 


oisoned air of some of our school-rooms. 

et any man who votes for confining children 
in a small room, and keeping them on stag- 
nant air, try the experiment of breathing his 
own breath only four times over; if medical 
aid be not at hand, the children will never be 
endangered by his vote afterward.—Horace 
Mann. 

A GEM FROM AN OLD Boox.—It has been 
eloquently and truly said, that if Christianity 
were compelled to fiee from the mansions of 
the great, the academies of philosophers, the 
halls of legislators, or the throngs of busy men, 


we should find her last retreat with woman at 
the fireside. Her last audience would be the 
children gathering around the knee of the 
mother ; the last sacrifice, the secret prayer es- 
caping in silence from her lips, and beard, per- 
haps, only at the throne of God. 
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Personal, 


Baron James RoruschIIp, 
the head of the celebrated banking house 
which for so many years has controlled the 
finances of Europe, is dead. He was up- 
ward of seventy-five years old, and had 
resided in Paris for many years. His 
private fortune is said to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $300,000,000. 


Heren J. UNDERWOOD, 
NX. D., a widow lady of education, ie prac- 
ticing medicine successfully at Portage 
City, Wisconsin. 


Mr. J. L. Caren, of Phila- 
delphia. is now on a lecturing tour. He 
was holding forth in Baltimore at our last 
advices. Success attend him. 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in olher departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discusstonse—will 
de in order. Be brief. 


“Dogs AFFECTION SPRING 
FRON TBE HEART?!“ — Thus does your 
JOURNAL of October reiterate a question 
propounded by thousands of mortale. That 
there is a sonl- center which we recognize as 
* the heart.“ no one, whose affections have 
ever known one tonch of true inspiration, 
ever doubted or denied. Tennyson may 
eing, Trust me, consin, all the current 
of my being ects to thee,” still no expres- 
sion of affection so satisfies all classes and 
conditions in life as the simple I love,” 
or “J trust you with all my heart,” and 
why? Because it is the very emotion 
experienced; and the I hate you,” may 
be no less heartfelt. Even the child that 
wished to teil her mother she was sancy, 
and dared not qnite venture, but said, 
„Well, Mother L—, some people may think 
you area nice woman, but I, in my heart, 
don’t think so.“ knew intuitively that 
beart-throbs had something to do with 
favor aud disfavor. 

I am neither a Fowler nora Wells, but I, 
ta my heart, believe iu that same nobility 
of soulhood, that same harmonious de- 
velopment; for nothing aside from revela- 
tion and inspiration has so taught me to 
separate principles and projects from the 
imperfections of their advocates — the 
higher and truer man from the lower—and 
the `“ setepping-stones” by which we may 
rise to higher life, as those same JOURNAL 
principles ef yours. I believe in nerve de- 
velopment in general and in brain develop- 
ment in particular—in muscle development 
and in heart development; but if you will 
not let me love with my heart, I will not 
love at all, nor will I hold sacred any love 
that has no heart in it. 

If yon ask me if I wish that affection 
to spring from the heart!“ Oh, no! excuse 
me from any such. I want its fountain- 
head in the region of Veneration, Benevo- 
lence, Conecientiousness, good birth, good 
breeding, etc.: then let the crystal fount 
of domestic affection mingle with these 
undefiled outgushinge, which have power 
to keep love free from all discourtesy, un- 
truth, and bitterness. Let the heart give 
out and receive, and I will welcome such 
love as I do sunshine. I'll trust it as I do 
eanshine, knowing that such a central orb 
will not be easily blotted out. Sach wil) 
give out light and warmth, because it has 
the supply, and giving augments it— it 
must outflow. 2 


An urchin in passing along a footpath 
met a anarling cur that vexed him, and 
with a no very gentle motion, denominated 
ta kick,“ removed the annoyance. Did 
the brain or the foot perform the action ? 
You conld not well convince the boy that 
the brain did it, or even ordered it, while 
the momentary limp of the foot would 
testify that said pedal extremity had some- 
thing to do with said removal. 

My fingers touch the keys of the piano 
or organ, and do I play wiih my fingers? 
Evidently, even though it be under the 
direction of the master spirit enthroned 
within my cranium; and if I love from both 
upper and lower brain, I do not leave my 
heart out (in the cold), but as wife, children, 
and friends gather around my soclal board 
or hearth, and I gladly welcome and enjoy 
the comforts and ministrations so cheer- 
fally and quietly furnished by loving hearts 
and ready hands, ict its beatings tell me 
how dear others, by whom I am so beloved, 
areto me. Let my loves and friendships 
be whole-hearted, glowing, and constant, 
for through this beautiful medium that 
worketh no ill” to anybody, many a glad 
oasis is reached; sufferings, toile, and 
deprivations are lightened or forgotten, 
and rich, delicious draughts of social, men- 
tal, and spiritual blessednese are enjoyed, 
that satiefy the longing heart. and make us 
ever ready to lavish cheerful smiles and 
gentle ministrations on all around—make 
us unselfish. G. A. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL.—We do not see how it 
would be possible to put more valuable, 
common sense Christian instruction into 
the same space than our friend S. R. Wells 
gives in this Journnat.—The Journal of 
Education (St. Louia, Mo.) for November. 


A New JERSEY correspon- 
dent writes: Dear Sir—Since reading 
your remarks in your PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, September number, on the char- 
acter of the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President, I have heard something which 
corroborates your statement, that he 
would smash things generally if provoked, 
and the safest place for the offender would 
be at a respectful distance.” 

An eminent divine and former school- 
mate of Mr. Blair's testifies that the day 
Mr. Blair graduated at Princeton College, 
N. J., “he got drunk, hada fight wlth one 
of hie best friende, and cut his nose nearly 
off with a carving-knife at the dinner-table.” 
This is a fact to which all that were at the 
College at the time will testify. D. E. B. 


Tae Morning Star, an excel. 
lent religious newspaper, published in 
Dover, N. H., says of our book, ‘* Oratory, 
Sacred and Secular.“ 


Some time since we took occasion to 
commend this work on matory, publisbed 
by Mr. S. R. Wells, of NewYork, as being, 
ou the whole, the best popular treatise on 
the subject which had come to our notice. 
Subsequent examination, and the testi- 
mony of others who have etndied it in an 
earnest and practical way, have satisfied 
us that the commendation then given it 
rather fell below than roee above the truth. 
The work is one which it would be of 
special advantage to our ministers to pro- 
cure and auer and we have therefore 
ordered a emali number of the pnbliehers, 
that we may supply them to purchasers at 
this office. The retail price is bere, as at 
New York, $1 50 per copy. Orders are 
solicited. 


Of course we think every young man who 
would learn to speak, and speak acceptably, 
would do well to read this book. 


AN enthusiastic reader sends 
the following letter: Dear Editor—i um 
glad to acknowledge the many benefits I 
have derived from the study of Phrenol- 
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ogy. As a study, I have always found it 
entertaining and beneficial, and I am really 
at a loss to know how any one that has 
ever paid any attention to it can find it 
otherwise. It treats of the most wonder- 
ful works of creation, and all who delight to 
stady and admire the wonderful works of 
creation can find something to study and 
admire in man.“ In him are centered 
many mysteries, and Phrenology is the key 
which unlocks them. It gives us a better 
insight into the secret workings of the 
human mind than all other works on 
mental philosophy combined. I have often 
thought that if some of the years spent in 
acquiring a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages were spent in the study of Phrenol- 
ogy, how mnch more profitably they would 
be spent, how much more we would know 
about our fellow-beings, bow much better 
we would understand the conditions of 
life, its great duties, its successes and 
failures! I believe that if its teachings 
were better known and obeyed, that we 
would occupy a higher position in the scale 
of civilization—that we would have not 
only better men and women, but greater. 
I hope that the time will soon come when 
Phrenology will be universally taught in 
our schools and colleges, and I hope that 
you may long be blessed with life and 
health to advocate and disseminate its 
great truths. Tours respectfully, J. w. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Literary Aotites. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mos, at prices annexed.) 


Menmory’s TRIBUTE TO THE 


Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE 
Rev. Tuoxas H. STOCKTON, for several 
terms Chaplain to Congrees. By Rev. 
Alexander Clark, A.M., Pastor Firat 
Methodist (Protestant) Church. Pitts- 


burg. and former Associate Pastor with 
the deceased in Philadelphia. 


Printed 
on fine tinted paper, and bound in flex- 
ible cloth, making a very handsome little 
16mo vol. of about 64 pages. Price, post- 

Id. 60 cents; in enameled paper covers, 
cents. 8. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 

Broadway, New York. 

This memorial includes the faneral ser- 
mon preached by Mr. Clark, and reported 
in the New York Methodist and other pu- 
pers, revised and elaborated for this spe- 
cial work; the supplemental remarks by 
Rev. William Collier, D.D.; Amelia Wel- 
by's poem; the prayer at Gettysburg. It 
contains the particnlars of his last days, 
and will be a valuable keepsake or present. 

This is what is said of it: 


„An elegant tribute from one who knew 
and loved him well.“ —. V. F. Methodist. 


* An eloquent and inipressive memo- 
rial." —Piltsburg Commercial. 


It is in the deep catbolic epirit of Stock- 
ton himself, clearly apprehends his great- 
ness and power, and fs a precious and ten- 
der tribute of love.“ Christian Radical, 


A loving, tender, beautiful, and able 
portraiture of tht greate t pulpit orator of 
the century.“ — Rev. J. Walker Jackson, 
Pastor Green St. M. E. Church, Phila. 


Tue Ursuor Famity; A Serio- 


Comic Poem. By Henry Clay Work. 
M Henry C. Work, Pub- 
sher. 


Mr. Work is pretty well known as a bal - 
lad writer Kingdom Coming.“ Baby- 
lon is Fallen,“ Come Home, Father,“ and 
others of nearly equal popularity having 
been composcd by him. In this new poem 
Mr. Work has certainly succeeded in at- 
taining one object, that of ludicrousness. 
Many parts of it are very fanny, eepecially 
the illustrations initiatory of the chapters. 
The preface is rendered very striking by 
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the representation of a boot being forcibly 

| protruded through the middle of the page 
to the great damage generally of the mat- 
ter therein printed—the reader being una- 
ble to discover any coherency or significa- 
tion in the words and remnants of words 
which survive the kick. If the author 
wished thus to communicate his opinion 
of his work, he has put his so(u)i(e) into it 
with muscular emphasis. The book is an 
oddity—and contains flings at many hu- 
mors of the day. It would be difficult to 
give a fair idea of its character without 
several lengthy quotations, which our lim- 
ited space precludes. 


DeEw-DrRops oN THE DESERT 


or Lire. By Robert R. le. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Waynes ville, Ohio. 
Price, 81. 


This is a volume of mlecellaneous matter 
poems, incidents, sketches, etc. Many of 
them are worth perusal for the tendernees, 
pathos, and high-toned morality. There 
are several sketches which would make 
good temperance tracts. Such, for instance, 
are The Lost One Found,” Thoughts on 
Temperance,” The Broken Jug,“ Live 
for Something,” and The Antiquity of 
Temperance.” The Cancer Cured” is a 
good illustration of the medical bum- 
bugs of the day. None of the articles are 
lengthy, and therefore not likely to weary 
a reader of small Continuity. 


MaYHeEw’s University BOOK- 


KEEPING. A Treatise on Business and 
Accounts, designed as a text-book for 
commercial co and seminaries of 
learning, for use in the counting-room, 
and for private study. By Ira Mayhew 
A. M., author of “Mayhew'e Practical 
So etc. 8yo, pp. 318. Cloth. 


This work is a valuable one to the young, 
for its very gradual progression from the 
rudimentary to the higbest principles of 
scientific book-keeping. The rules or pre- 
cepts are illustrated by intereeting inci- 
dents of every-day life, which at the same 
time inculcate the point sought to be im- 
pressed on the learner's mind, and give 
something of the attractive character of a 
narrative to a work which, in the ordinary 
form, would be a compilation of rather 
dry details. 

Besides the rules, illustrations, and sug- 
gestions, relating to accounts, many very 
valuable hints are interspersed thronghout 
the book with reference to the conduct of 
business. Arithmetical calculations, in so 
far as they may be adapted to commercial 
transactions, are given in fullest detail. 

The department of the work entitled 
„Philosophy and Morals of Business,“ is 
particularly interesting and valuable to the 
young man just starting in the theater of 
competitive trade. Brief aud pertinent ar- 


ticles on such subjects as these: Choice of 
Businese, Labor the Source of Wealth, 
How to Render Labor the Most Productive, 
How Merchants are Useful, How Money 
Facilitates Exchanges,—are distributed 
through this department. Altogether, for 
comprehensiveness, clearness, and practi- 
cal adaptability, this work is the best that 
has come under our notice. 


THE FLOWER AND THE STAR, 


and other Stories for Children. Written 
and illustrated by W. J. Linton. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Bostou. 81 50. 


Mr. Linton's ability as an engraver is 
unquestionable, and in this little hook he 
evinces decided ability as a story-teller for 
children. His language, figures, and illus- 
trations are adapted to the tastes and 
fancies of the little ones. The contents of 


the book, besides the story indicated b 
the title, are: Willie's am.“ da 

and the n Stalks,” Anotber Jack the 
Olant- Killer.“ *“ Grandmother's Story.“ 


** Kitten’s Growlings —all illustrated in a 
pleasing manner. 
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The HUMAN INTELLECT: with 


an Introduction n Psychology and 
the Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., Clark 
Professor of Moral i and Meta- 
1 in Tale College. New Tork: 

harles Scribner & Co. Octavo, cloth, 
pp. xxvii., 673. Price, $5. 


We have received this elaborate work 
from the publishers, and take immediate 
occasion to acknowledge the favor. Want 
of time compels us to defer an extended 
notice to our next number. 


Wrrx its edition of January 
let, 1869,‘* Littel’s Living Age enters upon 
its one hundredth volume. It is issued 
every Saturday, and contains excellent se- 
lectiona of the best literature—foreign and 
domestic—of the day. Its protracted ex- 
istence is the best evidence of its value in 
public estimation. Published by Littel & 
Gay, of Boston, at $8 per annum. 


Rousy’s Hussanp. By Marion 


Harland, author of Alone, Hidden 
Path,“ etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 


Marion Harland stands confessedly one 
of the best of those who promote light 
literature by adding to its long catalogue 
of fiction the creations of their fancy. 
Her writings are very free of the moral 
impurity which is characteristic of modern 
novels, and therefore are much more 
worthy the attention of those who are in- 
clined to read novels. * Ruby's Hueband” 
is written in a fresh style, and with a 
naturalness which is commendable. The 
incidents are not aggravations of proba- 
bility, and therefore do not shock common 
sense. The miseries of ill-assorted mar- 
riage are the burden of the tale, and gen- 
erally well told. —- ‘ 


THe Morrisons. A Story of 


Domestic Life. By Mrs. Margaret Hos- 
mer. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 


Mrs. Hosmer laid claim to public atten- 
tion by the production of Ten Years of a 
Lifetime,” and the reading public sustain- 
ed her claim by pronouncing favorably on 
her merits as a writer. In The Morri- 
sons“ she has shown much tact in engag- 
ing the reader's attention in the very 
beginning of the story, and prevents its 
decline by frequent changes of incident or 
kaleidoscopic phases of the same train of 
occurrence. The atéry is “of an Irish 
family, of respectability and education, 
that had emigrated to America, and here 
meets with a variety of experience, espe- 
cially love affairs on the part of the younger 
members. Nota little humor is displayed 
in the conversational portions. 


Tue OrpHans’ TRIUMrHS. The 
oy of Lily and miny Grant. By H. 
K. P., author of“ The Kemptons,“ etc. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Cloth, 18mo. 
Price, $1 25. 


This appears, from a hasty glance, to be 
an account of the troubles and joys of two 
orphan children who were thrown for sup, 
port upon the compassion of strangers by 
the early deaths of their parents, Their 
deep religions life, sweetness of temper, 
and readiness to help, more than returned 
the kindness of their friends, and were the 
chief instrumentalities in bringing to them 
a knowledge of that peace which passeth 
all understanding.“ The book is embel- 
lished by several neat engravings. It is 
well suited to the home library, or for a 
holiday gift. 


PAUL AND MARGAREr; the Ine- 
briate’s Children. By H. K. P., author 
of Robert the Cabin Boy,“ ete. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 16mo. Cloth. 

l Price, $1. 
A A neatly written and engaging book for 


l children. The sentiments inculcated are 
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only those of a pure Christian morality. 
The plot of the story has much to do with 
the recent civil conflict, Paul being made 
to share in the strife as a soldier of the 
line. This featare, however, imparts a 
vivid character to the book and will deepen 
the juvenile interest. The print is large 
and clear, and the general make-up credit- 
able. 


Tue ENTERTAINING STORY OF 


Kine Bronpe; His Lily and his Rose- 
bud. By Anna M. Diaz. With Illustra- 
tions by W. L. Sheppard. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


This is an excellent little book for chil- 
dren, pleasantly mingling fatry-land and 
common life in a story of the wanderings 
and adventures of some hypothetical young 
heirs to royalty. A neat holiday book for 
boys or girls, 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 


HEBREW œLLANOUAGR., for Schools and 
Colleges. By B. Felsenthal, Ph. Dr., 
Minister of the Zion Congregation, Chi- 
cago 1 New York: L. . rank, Pub- 
sher. 


This is a small but comprehensive work 
for the purposes of a student in Hebrew. 
It is progressive, but so gradual in its 
progression that the intricacies of Hebrew 
are greatly simplified. We confidently 
commend the work as one of the most 
practical for acquiring a knowledge of the 
Bible language that we have examined. 


Tar WITTE ScALPER. A Sto 


of the Texan War. By Gustave Aimar 
author of the ‘* Prairie Flower.“ etc. 
Pa ee: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Paper. ice, 50 cents. 


This Gustave Aimard has written many 
books portraying Western border life. It 
is said that he writes of much that he has 
witnessed and experienced. He is certain- 
ly a dashing and forcible story teller, and 
well suited to those who like to read tales 
bordering on the marvelous. 


Lanes’ Own MAGAZINE. 
Mrs. M. C. Bland, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
announces a new monthly under the above 
title. It is to be devoted to Literature, 
Art, Dress, Household Economy, Health, 
Physical Culture, and the Promotion of 
True Womanhood. Terms—$1 50 a year. 
To be published at the office of the North- 
western Farmer Co. On receipt of the 
new candidate for public favors, we will 
describe it more at length. 

ÅRMSTRONG@’S History OF 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. The 
State League says it is a book of rare 
merit and value to Temperance men, and 
especially to every laborer in the Temper- 
ance world. We hope it will meet with a 
wide sale, for it can not fail of accomplish- 
ing good wherever read.” It is sent from 
this office by mail, post-paid, for $1 50. 


MABEL'S MISTAKE. By Mrs. 


Ann S. Stephens, author of Fashion 
and Famine,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 12mo, cloth. $1 %. 


Mrs. Stephens is one of our American 
authors who bave succeeded in writing 
novels sufficiently involved, mysterious, 
and striking, to satisfy most readers of fic- 
tion. In the book under notice, her de- 
scriptions of soft and elegant living are 
superbly elaborate. See what a wealth of 
phraseology she can bring to her aid when 
depicting luxurious ease ! 

The book-cases of carved ebony that 
run along two sides of the apartment are 
filled with rare books, accumulated during 
his travels, some of them worth their 
weight in gold. Doors of plate-glasa pro- 
tected their antique and often gorgeous 
bindings, and medallions of rare bronzes 


were inlaid in the rich carvings of the cor- 
nices. Over the mantlepicce of Egyptian 
marble, carved to a miracle of art, hung an 
original by Guido, one of those ethereal 
pictures in which the figures seem to float 
through the glowing atmosphere, borne on- 
ward only by a gushing sense of their hap- 
piness,“ etc. The general tone of the 
book is warm, yet sprightly and agreeable. 


Messrs. Pererson & Bro- 
THERS announce a new novél by Mrs. 
Southworth, entitled Fair Play.” It is 
said to be equal to anything heretofore 
turned out by that prolific author. 


Across THE ATLANTIC. Being 


Letters from France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many. Italy, and England. By Charles 
H. Haeseler, M. D., of Pottsville, Pa. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
12 mo, cloth. Price, 82. 


This, as its title shows, contains a series 
of letters which were written by Dr. 
Haeseler. during a tour of Europe which 
was made last year. Nearly all of them 
appeared originally in the Miners’ Journal, 
of Pottsville, and attracted considerable 
attention by their freshness, variety, and 
the information imparted. They are of no 
little value, in the present improved form, 
to those who may be looking forward to a 
trip to Europe, as much of the experience 
related by the author is of practical account, 
especially that having reference to hotel 
life and sight-seeing in the principal cities. 
The book is well made, and should find 
ready sale. 


YESTERDAY, To-DAY, AND For- 


EVER; A Poem, in Twelve Books. By 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A., In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Ham tead, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Second ition. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


A notice of this deeply interesting and 
valuable work will appear in the February 
number of the JouRNaL. We regret that 
it came to hand too late for appreciative 
mention in the present edition. 


Tre PorricaL WORKS oF SIR 


WALTER Soorr. Diamond Edition. 
Complete in One, Vol. pp. 48%. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We now have several of the best poets in 
these most compact, if not most legible, 
little volumes. Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Scott are completed,—others 
are to follow. The mechanical execution 
is almost perfect. $2. 


Piymovuts Porerr, published 
by J. B. Ford & Co., contains a Sermon 
each week of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is the only regular publication of such 
Sermons, and is issued in a neat and cheap 
style suitable for binding. The price here- 
after will be eight cents per copy; $3 a 
year; $1 % for six months. 


Lire or Marx M. PomEROY, 


with Portrait. By Mra. Mary E. Tucker. 
12mo, gP: 230. Price, $1 50. New 
York: G. W. Carleton, Publisher. 


Less, some very rough political utter- 
ances—among which were widely copied 
the remarks consigning the late President 
Lincoln to the lowest hell. and exalting his 
assassin to the highest heaven, and his al- 
most frantic denunciations of the American 
Congress, including the whole Republican 
party—and less, some boyish rogueries— 
not to be encouraged—the subject of this 
sketch is not without redeeming traits. 
For example, a party Democrat though he 
be, he neither drinks alcoholic liquors nor 
uses tobacco in any form; and he is said 
to be a very kind-hearted person. Mrs. 
Tucker has performed her part of the work 
with evident love and care. 


[Jan., 


LocksLET Hatt. A Poem, 
with illustrations. By Alfred Tennyson. 
15m. pp. 75. Price, $1 25. Ticknor & 

elde. 


One of the most exquisitely illustrated 
and beautifully printed little books of the 
season. The story is of a “nice young 
man” who fell in love with his cousin, 
who, at the command of her father, married 
another. 


* Like a love-eick youth he wandered, 
Nourishing a youth sublime, 
With the fairy tales of science 
And the long result of time.” 


Bat that was in the spring, when 2 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.“ 

Being disappointed in his anticipations, 
he tries various methods to soothe his 
feelinge. At one time he seems to grieve 
at his loss, and at the same time calls her 
names (as children would say). Hear him. 


“ O my consin, shallow-hearted ! 
O my Amy, mine no more!“ 


Then he becomes sentimental and cries, 


O the dreary, dreary moorland ! 
O the barren, barren shore!“ 


Then he becomes angry and calls her -- 


“ Falser than all fancy fathoms, 
Falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, 
d servile to a shrewish tongue! 


* Is it well to wish thee happy ? 
Having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, 
And a narrower heart than mine! 
“ Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower 
To his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee, growing 
Coarse to sympathize with clay. 


As the husband is, the wife is: 
Thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature, 
Will have weight to drag thee down. 
„He will hold thee, when his passion 
Shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, 
A little dearer than his horse.” 


Is this intended as a compliment to man, 
or is he noble and manly when he saye— 
Cursed be the social wants that sin against 

the strength of youth! 

Cursed be the socfal ties that warp us 

from the living truth! 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from 

bonest Nature's rule | 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the strait- 

en'd forehead of the fool!“ 


Finally he begins to philogophize as 
follows: 
“ Well—‘tis well that I shoud bluster I 
Hadet thou less unworthy proved 


Would to God—for I had loved thee 
More than ever wife was loved. 


“ Am I mad, that I should cherish 
That which bears but bitter fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, 
Though my heart be at the root. 


At length he concludes that— 


“ The jingling of the guinea helps 
The bart that bonor feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, 
Snarling at each other’s heels. 
Corisequently he plunges into the world 
recklessly, and tears through life as if it 
mattered not what he did. 


KATECHISMUS DER PHRENOLO- 


erm. By Dr. Gustav Scheve. With front- 
isplece, and eighteen e vings in the 
text. pinh improved Edition. Leipzig, 
J. J. Weber. 


The works of Dr. Scheve take the same 
position in Germany as our own in En- 
gland. Dr. Scheve is the great German 
ptoneer of Phrenology, and a trae disciple 
of Gall, whom he resembles in features. 
We can not do better than give the table 
of contents of this little Catechiem of 
Phrenology: I. Outlines of Phrenology; 
II. History of Phrenology; III. Fou, 
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Phrenological Principles:—1. The brain is 
the organ of the mind; 2. The brain is not 
a single but a collective organ; 3. The 
size of the brain is the measure of power; 
4. The form of the brain is known by the 
outward shape of the akull: IV. The prim- 
itive Faculties of the Mind and their Or- 
gans, with separate treatment of each fac- 
ulty: V. Questions from Science and 
Life:—1. Activity of the mind; 2. The 
dest mind, or form of brain; 38. Human 
knowledge; 4. Physiognomy ; 5. Material- 
ism, freedom of the will; 6. Application 
of Phrenology. 

The following sentences will show the 
tendency of the work: Character depends 
more upon the shape of the brain than 
temperament; the influence of tempera- 
ment, however, is important. Physlog- 
nomy and Phrenology should be studied 
together. No physlognomist can penetrate 
the mind without the aid of Phrenology. 
Physiognomy is true. This truth is con- 
tained in the harmony of nature and man. 
Phrenology haa been charged with materi- 
alistic tendencies; but it does not lead to 
it at all. The truth can never be danger- 
ous. The freedom of will is never uncon- 
fined, but always more or less confined. 
Phrenology is a true system of morals, and 
the understanding of it the true way to 
improvement. The littl work closes with 
the application of Phrenology to educa- 
tion and religion. Its popularity in Ger- 
many may be seen from the fact that it is 
already in a fifth edition. We can procure 
it for our German readers at a cost of 
about 50 cents. 


A CLASs Book for Jewish 
Youth of both Sexes; containing an 
abridged history of the Bible, and bio- 

phical notices of the patriarchs, 
prophets, rulers, and kings of Israel, a 
concise account of all the festivals, fasta, 
and distinguished periods throughout 
the year; a description of the ceremonies 
and customs, with their explanations; 
and aleo a scries of religions and mora 
lessons as deduced from Holy Writ. By 

Rev. H. A. Henry. 75 cents, 
Simply 


SCRIPTURE History, 
arranged for the use of Jewish Schools. 
By Pyke. First Edition. 60 cents. f 


Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS, and 


Thirteen Creeds, or Chief Principles of 
the Jewish Religion, with Commentaries 
from Henry’s Class Book. 25 cents. 


A CATECHIsM of Religious and 
Moral Instruction. for Children of the 
Hebrew faith. 25 cents. 

HEBREW CALENDAR for the 
year 5629—1868-9. From Sept. 17th, 


968, to Sept. Sth, 1869. Printed in 
Hebrew and , and also in Hebrew 
and English. 


The four books first mentioned above 
farnish a brief yet compendious view of 
Hebrew theology. Though adapted to the 
use of youth in schools or as a reading 
book, their clearness and snccinctness 
render them most suitable for the examin- 
ation of the general reader. It is notorious 
that among Christians the leading tenets 
of Jndaism are very little known; and 
what is known or pretended to be known 
of them is in most cases made the pretext 
or occasion for open antagonism or deeply 
rooted prejudice. Let justice be done. 
Let these little manuals set us right with 
reference to that ancient faith which God 
Himself systematized, and which the great 
prophets of ancient days lived to perpeta- 
ate. 

These works are published by L. H. 
Frank & Co., the successors to the late 
well-known Henry Frank, New York. 


Tue CHILDREN’s FRIEND is 
a handsome little quarto monthly, fall of 
pretty pictures, published in London. It 


may be ordered from Mr. Charles F. Roper 
688 Broadway, New York, at % cents a 
year. Single numbers 10 cents. 

THe INFANTS MAGAZINE, 
same size and price, printed in large letters, 
may be also had of Mr. Roper. 


School. Laws or Iowa—as 


amended by the 12th General Assembly — 
with Forms and Decisions for the Use 
and Government of School Officers. Re- 
vised and Codified in pursuance of Law. 
By D. Franklin Wells, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. W. F. Palmer, State 
Printer, Dea Moines, Iowa. 


A valuable publication, and suited to 
these days of educational liberty and pro- 
gress. 
Tue Forvure or VINELAND. 

15 cents. 


INSECT EXTINGUISHER. 12 cts. 
Mr. JosEPH TREAT has published two 


little tracts, aa above, which will interest 
the reader. 


“ Ger THE BEST.“ MESSRS. 
LUTHER TUCKER AND Sox, Albany, N. T., 
have just published their ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS for 
1869, with 180 engravings. Price, 80 cents. 
This is the 15th number of the very best 
thing of the kind publlshed. Farmers, gar- 
deners, stock and fruit growers, as well as 
honsekeepera, all should have a copy of 
this Rural Register for 1869. We will send 
it, post-paid, for 80 cents. 


Tue TRUE Grecian BEND. 


A Story in Verse. By Larry Leigh. 
“ Whence and what art thon, execrable 
shape? - Aion. With IIlustratlons. 
New York: J. 8. Redfield. Muslin. 
Price, 75 cents. 


According to the story told herein, the 
“ Grecian Bend“ originated with a devo- 
toe of fashion in Paris who had a spinal 
disease, and who was very angry in think- 
ing—with her small brain—of her ruined 
figure and her hopes destroyed. Suddenly 
she seized the idea of parading hersolf, 
dressed in her farbelows, with 
„A crook in the back, and a crook in the 


arm, 
And with these same crooks she meant yet 
to charm.” 
A colic pain added a curve to her bend, 
which made her very happy, for she 
thought that she would make the people 
stare when they saw the curves she had 
created by padding. The fashion took 
with a foolish few. —— 


THe New ENGLAND TRAGE- 


DIES. Two poems, on the Persecution 
of the e in New Cp aa and 
Salem Witchcraft. By H. W. Longfellow. 
One vol., 16mo. Price, $1 50. ston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The titles of the poems are John Endi- 
cott,“ and Giles Corey, or the Salem 
Farms.” The latter deals with the stories 
of witchcraft. The author treats the sub- 
ject in a manner calculated to awaken our 
sympathy for the persecuted, and our sor- 
row for the ultra rellgious zeal which could 
tolerate such persecutions. The whole 
tone of the work is that of toleration and 
forbearance in religious matters. Our 
friends the Quakers will roll this as a 
rich morsel under their mental tongues, 
and congratulate themselves that they have 
a champion in so distinguisbed an author. 
As regards the poetical merits of the book, 
we do not think it will add to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s reputation. 


GREAT OUTLINE OF GEOGRA- 
PHY for High Schools and Families. By 
Theodore S. Fay. With an Atlas. Price, 

15. Berlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. 
ew York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
In this duodecimo volume of nearly two 


hundred and fifty pages, with the accom- 
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panying Atlas, is embraced the labors of 
the author for twenty years; and the result 
is one of the most compact and admirable 
works of the kind that we ever remember 
to bave seen. It brings geography down 
to the comprehension of the youngest 
child; yet presents new methods of geo- 
graphical study to the most intelligent 
mind. It does not pretend to be a com- 
plete exposition of geography, but is, as 
the author says, a great [general] ont- 
line,’ intended equally for the use of per- 
eons who have never studied geography 
(these will find it a foundation), and for 
perrons who have completed their studies 
(these will find it a résumé). The ar- 
rangement is very simple, but exceedingly 
comprehensive. The Atlas contains eight 
maps, brought down to the newest dls- 
coveries and alterations (including Alaska), 
and illustrates, with the text-book, geog- 
raphy, under the divisions of Astronomi- 
cal, Physical, and Political Geography. 
The boundaries, names, respective eitua- 
tion, condition, population, productions, 
climate, natural phenomena, and civiliza- 
tion are exhibited of every country treated, 
and form a part of the general study. The 
maps are in themselves very attractive, 
and allure the younger students on to wid- 
erresearches, The text-boOk is written in 
a reyerential spirit, and its motto is quite 
appropriate: Worship Him that made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters.“ (Rev. xiv. 7.) 


——— ae ee eee aed 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


No THoroveHFaRE. By Charles Dick- 
ens and Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 
10 cents. 

OUTLINES oF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND MeEpicaL ZooLogy. By H. Allen, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 190. Cloth, $2 25. 

Sermons by H. W. Beecher, Plymouth 
Church. Selected from published and un- 
published Discourses, and revised by their 
Author. Portr. 2 vole., 8vo, pp. 484, 486. 
Cloth, $5 for the two volumes, 

A TxHovsanp Mives’ WALK across 
Sourn America. By N. H. Bishop. With 
Introduction by E. A. Samuels, Esq; 
Cloth, $1 75. 

JacK THE CONQUEROR; or, Difficulties 
Overcome. By C. E. Bowen. Illustr. 
Small 4to, pp. 119. Cloth, 82 78. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, with An- 
swers. Embracing Science, Literature, 
the Arts, etc. By W. Chambers, $1 40. 

Tae Woman's Krxepox; a Love Story. 
By Mra. D. M. Craig. Illustr. $1 %®. 

TRI Homan INTELLECT; with an Intro- 
duction upon Psychology and the Soul. By 
N. Porter, D. D. 8vo, pp. xxvii., 678. 
Cloth, $5 50. J 

Boox or E.ecant Extracts. With 
over seventy Illustrations by eminent 


artists. Superfine paper. Within Red 
Lines. 4to. Extra cloth, $4 2. 
A Few FRENDS, anD How THEY 


AMUSED THemseLves. A Tale in Nine 
Chapters, containing Descriptions of 
Twenty Pastimes and Games, and a 
Fancy-dress Party. By M. E. Dodge, 
author of Hans Brinker,” and ‘The 
Irvington Stories.“ 12mo. Fine cloth. 
Ca™Mkos FROM ENGLISH History. From 
Rollo to Edward II. By Miss C. M. Yonge, 
author of The Heir of Redelyſſe,“ etc. 
12mo. Tinted paper. Neat cloth. 81 40. 
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fo onr Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS op ‘‘ GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter, a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
ond in the earliest number practicable, 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
tt is better for all tnquirers to tnelose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, tf the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your Ber THOUGHTS” d. 


How to GET into NEw 
YorK.—What is the best way to get to a 
first-class hotel in New Tork after leaving 
the care? and where is the best place to 
leave the horse-cars on going down from 
Albany ? 7 

Ans. On reaching New York by the 
Hudscn River Railroad, if a person wishes 
to stop at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, St. 
Denis, or Everett House, he will leave the 
cars at Sth Street. If he wishes to stop 
at the Astor Honse, Metropolitan, or St. 
Nicholas, ho will stop at the Chamber 
Street station. On leaving the cars, if ac- 
companied by ladies. take a coach belong- 
ing to the hotel you wish to stop at, the 
name of which yon will find printed on the 
tame. You may take an ordinary carriage, 
but if the coachman does not have his rates 


_ | Of fare in eight, you may suspect him for a 


rogue who would cheat you by demanding 
donble fare. If you have no lady with you, 
and do not wieh to take a carriage. you 
can have your baggage sent by expreas—a 
messenger with his badge and book will 
meet you on the car previous to arriving 
in the city. If you have nothing but a 
satchel, you can walk to your hotel without 
trouble or cost, and any policeman, whom 
you will recognize by his uniform and 
badge, will inform you of the right way 
and the distance to any hotel. 

The less you have to do with noisy run- 
ners and bawling hackmen at the depot, 
the better. When you ride in the coach 
belonging to the hotel, the fare is generally 
charged in your bill. If you have your 
doubts about the charges of an ordinary 
hackman, demand to see the card, which, 
according to law, should be posted in the 
carriage stating the price of fares; or ask 
a policeman what the fare should be fer 
the route you ride; at all events, don't 
permit the lawless sharks of thie or any 
other city to fleece yon. They don't often 
attempt it upon a citizen of the town, and 
they have the sagacity to know who 
belongs in New York, and who therefore 
are likely to know prices and distances to 
hotels. A hackman will sometimes charge 
aman $3 to carry bim from one place to 
another, which he represents as being two 
or three miles, and to make it seem all 
right, will drive around a long distance out 
of hie way, and land the stranger within 
500 feet from where he atarted. A word 
more: never ju of the character of a 
city or town by the treatment you receive 
from these adventurers, runners, and bag- 
gage smashers. who are the scourge and 

wless scum of every city. 

GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL. —The highest officer in the 
United States Army is General, that of 
Lieutenant-General follows, as is the case 
with Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 
Major-General was the highest until Gen. 
Scott was made Lientenant-General. Now 
we have General, Lieutenant-General, 


Major-General, and Brigadier-General. 
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PHRENOLOGY FALSE. How 


can yon reconcile Phrenology with the 
teachings of Scripture? We are taught to 
be humble, gentle, and forgiving, and your 
science re izes Self-Esteem, which gives 
pride; Combativeness, which is opposed to 
gentleness; and Destructiveness, which 
seems averse to forgiveness. Besides, we 
do not find in the Bible all the queer names 
you give to the faculties and passions, and 

ow can I, who earnestly desire to make 
the Word of God my rule of faith and life, 
accept so many faculties unless they are 
authorized by the Bible! 


Ans. Your inquiry is quite natural. but 
does more credit to yourheart (disposition) 
than to your head (intelligence). We have 
prepared and published a pamphlet contain- 
ing the definition of each of the faculties 
and passions, with engraved illustrations 
of the organaJarge and small, together with 
numerous appropriate Scripture quota- 
tions, showing a direct recognition of the 
use and abuse of every faculty and pro- 
pensity contained in the phrenological 
classification. It will please and surprise 
any reader to witness this wonderful har- 
mony existing between science and reve- 
lation. It will be sent post-paid by mail, 
from this office, for four red postage 
stamps. 


CHARLES V. AND HIS ARDICA- 


TION.—In what sense can Charies V. have 
been said to flee from Germany? (See, in 
October number of JOURNAL, Laura E. 
Lyman in an article on “ Self- Culture.“) 
Did he not abdicate in favor of his son, 
Philip If. of the Netherlands, and retire 
to Spain deliberately, in conformity with 
an early project agreed upon between him 
and the Empress — 


Ans. In the ordinary sense, the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. was voluntary. But 
taking him as the representative of Cathol- 
icism in Germany, in the large historic 
sense, he was driven from the throne. He 
left no heir to his pristine power in the 
empire. Protestantlem triumphed and 
Catholicism declined. In this sense the 
word “files may be properly applied to 
him. 


Bisnor Simpson appears to 
have a low forehead, yet he is a very able 
man; these facte are sometimes used by 
untelievers in Phrenol as a strong 
argument against it. t have you to 
say on the subject? 


Ans. Bishop Simpson has prominently 
developed Perceptive organs, which, by 
tbe protrusion of the brow, makes his fore- 
head appear retreating; but his head is 
long from the opening of the ear to the 
root of the nose, showing a good-sized in- 
tellectual region; his hair grows rather 
low upon his forehead, which leads a 
casual observer to regard it as low; but the 
Bishop has a large head and a strong phre- 
nological development of the Intellectual 
faculties, and a healthy body to support 
his brain. 


Srx Corres FOR A DoLLAR.— 
A young lady wishes to engage in the sale 
of our NRW ANNUAL FOR 1800. She asks 
us to state the wholesale price. We give 
it here. If 50 copies be ordered, the price 
will be only $8, post-paid. For 100 copies, 
post-paid, $15. If a thousand, the price 
by express—will be $120. This leaves a 
liberal profit to the agent. Every person 
who can read would buy a single copy at 
2% cents. 


Our Eyes AND Ears.—A 
crusty young bachelor finds fault with the 
ladies for piercing their ears to put in rings. 
He suggests that the nose would look as 
well with a ring in it. Tastes differ. It 
has been claimed that ringing the ears 
strengthens the eyes. Sailors are of this 
opinion, and so many wear small rings. It 
is said that “fine feathers make fine 
birds ;" but it does not follow that any 


— 


sort of feathers make fine women. We 
have cherished the saying that beauty. 
when nnadorned, is adorned the most,” 
and so forth. But rings in ears and nose 
would be less injurious than tight lacing, 
high-heoled thin-soled shoes, low-necked 
dresses, hot drinks, late dinners, and other 
fashionable dissipations. Rings or no 
rings, we can not keep house withont the 
ladies. The bachelor must yield the point. 


Txkrn.—Is there dan ger of 


wearing off the enamel of teeth by using a 
rather stiff bruzh three times a day ? 


Ans. No,—if no sharp polishing powder 
be used with the brush. After wetting 
and before using, draw the brush across a 
bit of fine toilet soap; then brush the 
teeth; this will cleanse both teeth and 
brush at the same time. 


Fatatity.—A correspondent 
puts the following question, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, puts forth 
his own fatalistic doctrines. We qnote: 


Do you believe in fate? I believe that 
however positive a man may be, and 
however strennously he may exert himeelf, 
he will fail in all his undertakings if! fate“ 


-| is against him. I believe that God, or an 


invisible power, governs in the affairs of 
men. We can do our duty, but we don't 
know what the result will How often 
have I (and I suppose others can say the 
same) strained every nerve, and expected 
everything to turn out in my favor, when, 
instead, the results would be totally other- 
wise and unexpected! Please to give me 
your opinion on the subject. 


Ans. We are governed by fixed laws, 
and to a certain extent may be said to be 
“fated.” For example, we are fated to 
come into existence by a certain process; 
to live by food; to be tall or short, light or 
dark, male or female, etc. These are mat- 
ters over which we, as individuals, have 
no control. But we are not fated to be 
obedient or disobedient, sober or inebri- 
ated, honest or dishonest, Republican or 
Democrat; nor are we fated to be outcasts 
and vagabonds. These are matters of 
choice with ourselves. We are free to 
elect what couree of life we will pursue; 
where we will reside; what church we 
will attend; what occupation we will fol- 
low. In short, we are free moral agents, 
and may have our own way, and live in 
accordance with laws of our being and the 
will of God; or, we may go contrary to 
those laws, and commit moral or physical 
suicide in a hundred different ways. Man 
igan accountable being ; his plea of fatality 
will not eave him, nor help him. 


Macuinist.— What is a mas- 
ter machinist? 

Ans. A master machinist, in the trne 
sense of the term, is one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture and opera- 
tion of machinery. He should know how 
to make and fit every part of a steam- 
engine, and how to set it in motion and 
ran it. He should understand the prop- 
erties of different metals, especially iron, 
copper, zinc, tin, and lead, and be able to 
combine any two or three of them when it 
may be desirable, 

The following work is one of the best 
published on the subject: Watson's 
** Modern Practice of American Machinists 
and Engineers; which includes the Con- 
struction, Application, and Use of Drills, 
Lathe Toole, Cutters for Boring Cylinders, 
and Hollow Work Generally, with the 
most Economical Speed for the same ; the 
Results verified by Actual Practice at the 
Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. To- 


gether with Workshop Mavagement, 
nomy of Manufacture, the Steam-En- 
gine, Boilers. Gears, Belting, etc. Illus- 
rated by eighty-six engravings. Price, 
postage paid, $2 50. s 
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Is Tea Insurtous?— We 
have no hesitancy in giving the categorical 
answer yes to this question. But it is 
thought to be not so bad as coffee. We 
have never heard of any injurious results 
arising from the total désuse of tea; but 
we have heard of many who have been 
made nervous, irritable, and sleepless by 
its use. 


READING CHARACTER FROM 
HANDWRItTIne.—Can this be done! 

Ans. Tes, to a certain extent. Every- 
thing about the person,—everything he 
says and does, walk, talk, voice, tempera- 
ment, complexion; the way he works, 
writes, or plays; in short, every wrinkle 
and every act means something, and hy 
classifying all these together, we can read 
him; place him; and show him to himsel/, 
perhaps ina new light. Few know tbem- 
eelves ;** or why they act thus and so; why 
they fail to develop; why they are unsuc- 
cessful, wicked, unhappy. If they would 
know the why and wherefore of all things 
attainable, they must frst study them- 
selves. For particulars as to reading char- 
acter by the handwriting, see ‘ New 
Physiognomy.“ 

Tue Spanish LANGUAGE. 
The following are the best works with 
which to study Spanish: 

Ahn's Spanish Grammar, $1 40. Ollen- 
dorffis New Method, $2 25. Butler's 
Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase- 
book, $1 25. Mandeville’s Spanish Reader, 
$1 15. Seoane and Neuman's Spanish 
Dictionary — abridged, 83 25. Roemer's 
Polyglot Readers: French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, with English Translations, 
each, $2 25. 

Any of these supplied, postage prepaid, 
at prices annexed, from this office. 


A SUFFERER who has head- 
ache caused by a siege of typhoid fever 
sustained years ago, and uses no tobacco, 
tea, coffee, or liquor, is informed that the 
trouble is probably with the liver, and that 
the less he eats of sugar or of olly food the 
better. He may use tart fruit to keep the 
liver active, and coarse unbolted wheaten 
bread to keep the bowels free, and he will 
probably find relief. 


Publisher's Department. 


RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 
—We had prepared for this number an 
elaborate statement under the above title, 
giving both a ecientific and theological 
view of the subject, which we think must 
prove acceptable to our readers, A pres- 
sure of other matter compels us to defer it 
till the next number. Readere—credalons 
and incredulous—may look for something 
original and rich. —— 


Notice. —The Cause and 


Cure of Bashfalness, Stammering, or Stut- 


tering; the Marriage of Cousins; Jeal- 
ousy; Excessive Fatness or Leanness ; 
Marriage and Celibacy; How to Conduct. 
Public Meetings; Character in the Hand- 
writing, and an Almanac for a Hundred 
Years, may all be found in the Combined 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for the years 1865 to 1869 inclusive. See 
advertisement on another page: i 


“« Copy,” whether commu- 
nications or advertisements, shonid reach 
the Editor by the 25th of the month preced- 
ing the date in which it is expected to ap- 
pear. We are obliged to go to press early 
in order to post the JoURNAL promptly 
on date. 


[JAx., 


No ChANdE In SIZE, Snare, 
OR Price. On counting the vote which, 
though not unanimous, is in favor of con- 
tinuing the JOURNAL, at least this year— 
1869—in its present size, form, and at its 
present price—none would have it re- 
duced—many would prefer to have it 
weekly, and we shall carefully consider 
this point, with reference to some such 
change at a future time. A few—and we 
think the namber increasing—would prefer 
the octavo form for the monthly; now and 
then one proposes the omission of all 
advertisements, except they be printed on 
insets, to be thrown out when binding. 
We have already promised—and now re- 
peat it—that when our dreulation shall 
reach 50,000—of which it still lacks 20,000 
—we will insert no advertisements except 
on the cover or on separate sheets, which 
need not form a part in the bound 
volumes. 

The editor will be thankful for any 
suggestions from his readers looking to 
the improvement of the JouRNnaL, or to 
the extending of its circulation and use- 
fniness. 

Tue SymporicaL HEAD AND 
PHRENOLOGICAL Map. A Pictorial Defini- 
tion of the Phrenological Organe.—A hand- 
some map for framing, printed on nne- 
toned paper; size, twelve by eighteen 
inches. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished at the office of the PHRENOLOGI0AL 
JOURNAL, New York. 

This is a very neat and instructive map, 
and should have a place in every dwelling. 
It will be sent gratis to all who renew 
their subscriptions for the JOURNAL dur- 
ing the present month - December. This 
is not a great inducement; but it secures 


a handsome and instructive library wall 
map without cost to the subscriber. 


MINK SkINS.— Since the pub- 
lication of our article on the mink, in the 
December number, we have received many 
letters inquiring if we would undertake to 
find a market in New York for such as 
trappers and others now have on hand. 
We may reply, in general terms, that mink 
skins. or any other skins, may be sent us 
by post or express, at the expense of the 
sender, and we will obtain the best market 
price for the same, and remit funds, simply 
charging pay for time and trouble in the 
transaction. It should beborne in mind, 
however, that there is a great difference in 
the quality of these things, and that prices 
will vary accordingly. 


Ciry Erranps.—We will, 
on receipt of ordere, with cash, purchase 
and forward anything procurable in New 
York,—always excepting lottery tickets, 
poisons, and other swindling articles. 
Dogs, goata, rabbits, doves, needles, pins, 
grindstones, clothing, groceries — except 
whisky, opium, and tobacco—dry-goods, 
music and musical instruments of all sorts, 
bonds, maps, charts, albums, photographs, 
and so forth. Residing in the heart of the 
metropolis, in the very mart of universal 
traffic, with all the great express com- 
panies calling daily at our door, we can 
send our patrons anything they want. To 
ineure the safe transmission of funds, post- 
office orders, drafta, or checks on our New 
York banks shonld be sent. If by express, 
bank-notes currency, or specie may be 
sent. 
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Can WE AFFORD 1T ?—An 
honeet subscriber asks us how we can 
afford to give such liberal premiums for 
clubs of new subscribers? He is puzzled 
with our offer of twenty copies of the 
JOURNAL a year, and a $55 Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing machine, for $60, and wants 
to know if the machines are ‘‘ second- 
hand.” We make answer, first: To get 
the JOURNAL into the hands of twenty new 
readers or families is counted a gain to 
Phrenology; and though no immediate 
profit be derived therefrom, it is presumed 
many, if not most of them, will continue 
to subscribe year after year, and that, in 
the long run,” we shall lose nothing. 
Second: We buy only bran-ne w ma- 
chines," in large numbers, and at agents 
wholesale prices. This benefit we give to 
the person or persons who get up clubs. 
So with melodeons, church or cabinet or- 
gans, and pianos. A new congregation, 
by paying $8 each, can secure copies of the 
JOURNAI a year, and have a beautiful mu- 
sical instrument for their churche 80 of 
books for a public library. Subscribers 
get the value of their money in the maga- 
zine, and a library of choice new books 
extra, or as payment for the time and 
trouble in getting up the club. In either 
case, cur immediate profits are very small; 
bat we trust to future prospects. We are 
willing to share any pecuniary advantages 
which may be realized from our work 
with our voluntary co-workers, who help 
to earn them. We do not ask others to 
“ work for nothing and board themselves,“ 
nor do we ourselves profess to do it. All 
our premium offers are based on the most 
carefal and liberal calculations. We can 
not lose by them, while those who earn 
them are richly entitled to them. It gives 
as as much pleasure to send out a valuable 
premium, worth fifty or a hundred dollars, 
as it may be supposed to give the zealous 
friend to send in to us the club of new sub- 
scribers. ` 


General Stems. 


‘Tue PROPER STUDY or 
Maxk ND Is Mx.“ —OUR ANNUAL CLASS 
will be opened on the 4th of January, 1869, 
at 389 Broadway. The object of this course 
of instruction is to transfer to students, so 
far as may be possible, all we have learned 
of PHRENOLOGY, or Character-Reading, in 
our thirty years of experience. Those 
wishing to avail themselves of these bene- 
fits may learn the terms, topics, etc., by 
sending a stamp for a circular, entitled 
tt PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN PRacti- 
OAL PHRENOLOGY.” 


WE have received from our 
kind friend and frequent correspondent 
Mr. J. M. Hoover, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, Parts I. and II. of 
Diplomatic Correspondence conducted by 
the Department of State in 1867, and the 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institute, 


Mrs, G. W. Parker certi- 
fles to having earned over $600 in a year, 
with one needle, on a Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine. [We give one of these 
$55 machines for twenty new subscribers 
at $3 each; that is to say, for $60 we 
give twenty copies of the JouRNAL a year, 
and a new machine! Reader, will you 
have one ? 
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Mr. JaMeEs VICK, the enter- 
prising horticulturist of Rochester, N. Y., 
renders us his debtors for some choice 
bulbous roots which have lately come to 
hand. Packed neatly in a box, we found 
three dozen tulips, one dozen hyacinths, 
and two of that charming class of the nar- 
cissus known as polyanthus narcissus. 


EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING.— 
The Inside Track, a lively little sheet 
“ devoted to the interests of advertisers,” 
published in Chicago—of course—prints 
this: 

A Minnesota editor says that a man came 
into his office to advertise for his lost dog, 
and that such was the wonderful power of 
advertising, the dog walked into the office 
while he was writing out the advertise- 
men 

A London paper has advertised, more 
than once, Two sisters want washing.“ 
We hope they may get it,” was the 
Terpo remark of all who read the 
notices. 


Sam Slick, or some other Sam, advertised 
for sale a horse whose only fault was 
being a little too heavey for the owner's 
use. The unlucky purchaser discovered 
too late that the single e' he had over- 
looked had cost him a cool hundred. 

A sentimental young n adver- 
tises for board in a Christian family, where 
his example and conversation would answer 
instead of the cash. 

A Wisconsin editor says that he adver- 

hia paper for a boy, and the next 
morning he found one weighing ten pounds, 
1 5 i e 
recen ve a city paper 
that she wanted a gentleman for “ breakfast 
and tea,” while another in the same jour- 
nal asks for a husband with a Roman 
nose with strong religious tendencies, and 
a nek y soeka to recover a er 
w onging to a young man made o 
calf-skin.“ ie 

A Brooklyn storekeeper announces 
“ Umbrellas recovered here.” A hyphen 
after the re“ would undoubtedly render 
the 5 meaning more literally 
correct. 

The advertisement of a doctor who under- 
takes the cure of ess, ne thus: 
„ Worthy the attention of the insane.“ 

A Western paper advertises thus: Run 
away —A hired man named John; his nose 
turned up five feet eight inches high, and 
had on corduroy pants much worn.’ 

“To LET.—A cot in Ne 
ing eight rooms and an acre of ground.” 

„FOR SALE.—A piano by a lady about to 
cross the Channel in an oak case with 
carved legs.” 

‘Lost |—A small lady's watch with a 


con- 


white face, also, two ivory young ladies’ 

work-boxes. A mah y gentleman's 

dressing- case, and a sm: pony belonging 
ver mane an 


to a yo lady with a s 
ane y 


“ Lost or strade from the scriber a sh 
all over white—one leg was black and h 
his body—all persons shall receive five 
dollars to bring him. He was a sh t.” 

A man once advestised for competent 
persons to undertake sale of a new 
medicine.“ and adds, we doubt not with 
truth, It will be profitable to the under- 
taker.” 


The following extract from a medical 
advertisement, is perhaps correct : 

“ Consumptives, cough while 
for after you have taken one bo 


mixture, you can't.“ 


PLAGIARISM. — A monthl 
magazine devoted to the Harmonial phi- 
losophy, accuses us in rather strong terms 
of having stolen some of its thunder,“ 
and „ regaled therewith our readers. 
Now we do not remember one single 
instance of “ clipping” from the columns 
of said harmonialistic publication, and 
therefore plead not guilty to the charge. 
It is possible that we may have picked up 
a worthy paragraph which was found 
floating anonymously through the news- 
papers and magazines, and which the 
“ barmonial” editors had the honor to 
originate. If so, those gentlemen should 
congratulate themselves for the interest 
and appreciation thus shown by the literary 
world, 


u can. 
e of my 
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THE New York Tribune 
promises its readers a store of rich reading 
in its Weekly editions. The interesting 
lectures now being delivered before the 
American Institute appear successively in 
full in its columns. See advertisement for 
further particulars. 


Mr. WARING'Ss BO ORS 
The Elements of Agriculture,“ Earth's 
Closets — are of great practical utility to 
farmers and those who live in rural dis- 
tricts. See the advertisements in which 
these treatises are definitely set forth. 


A Hearn Institution and 
Movement Cure why not call it water- 
cure has been opened by Messrs. Deering 
and Goodell on Bluff Street, in Saint Paul. 
Minnesota. The several varieties of baths 
—no medicines—are given. 


Messrs. MILLS AND Surru, 
of Topeka, Kansas, alone have the selling 
of upwards of 2,000,000 acres, and they 
publish a map of the State, showing the 
location of these lands, and the prices 
thereof. This map, with brief description, 
will be sent to parties desiring it, on re- 
ceipt of stamps. 

ub- 


Skandinavisk Post is 

lished daily, semi-weekly, and weekly, by 
Gustavus Obom, New York. As the 
Skandinavisk Post is the only Scandinavian 
paper in the State of New York, and we 
have in the city 60,000 Scandinavians, 
representing all classes in the community, 
the Skandinavisk Poet as an advertising 
medium is said to be unsurpassed, and the 
rates are below those of any other paper 
of the same class. ` 

Every business man who wants to be 
supported by the Scandinavians, will find 
it his interest to patronize the daily Stan- 
dinavisk Poet. The weekly is said to be 
the oldest in America. 

Here is what it says of us: The PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
àr ett af New Yorks i alla hinseenden 
värdefullaste magasin och en alltid kir- 
kommen gäst. Lasestoffet ār i hög grad 
lärorikt, och fortjenar detta magasin en 
plats i hvarje familjebibliotek. I detta 
magasin finner man trogna portratter af 
alla nutidens utmarkte politiska, religiösa 
och veten skapsm&n, med korta bi fier, 
samt utomdess ett utval af vetenskapliga 
och i dagliga lifvet ingripande artiklar. 
Hvarje val n&ende borgare skulle sub- 
ecribera derpå.“ —— 

Four Hours IN Scnoor.— 
California has very wisely passed a law 
regulating schools. One provision we 
especially commend, namely: that chil- 
dren under eight years of age shall be 
kept in school not more than four hours. 
Good for the teachers! better for the chil- 
dren! We think tree hours enough, and 
would divide that into sessions of fifteen 
minutes each—with recesses between al- 
lotted to out-of-door exercise and play. To 
SRO is the chief business of childhood. 
But they may be trained at the same time. 


CLERICAT, JOKES.—A grave 
brother, from whom better things might 
have been expected, sends the following 
to the Christian (Reform) Intelligencer : 

Baptist Brother—I don't like your church 
government. It isn’t simple enough. 
There’s too much machinery about it. 

Methodist Brother—It is true we have 
more machinery than you; but then, you 
see, it don’t take near so much water to 
run it. 

[Boys, boys, do you think it proper to 
crack jokes on such subjects? Put your 
hands on the organ of Veneration and 
answer.]- 


THE GUARDIAN Savrincs’ 
INSTITUTION, 164 Chatham Street, New 
York, Victor M. Rice, President, pays six 
per cent. Interest. This is the modest an- 
nouncement of a new savings’ bank re- 
cently established in this city. The name 
of the worthy president will insure the 
fallest confidence on the part of depositors. 
We can see no reason why it should not 
prosper abundantly. 


A Sma. PAPER wits A BIG 
Name — the little weekly, published in 
New York, called the Nation. One of its 
reviewers of books, when cutting up” 
our neighbor Hecker’s late work, entitles 
his article Education by Bumps,” and 
then in a strain of sarcasm tries to cast 
ridicule on the general subject of Phrenol- 
ogy. We beg this stilted critic, before 
writing again on the subject, to undergo a 
careful phrenological cxamination, and 
learn the cause of his unbellef — his 
limited knowledge and comprehension. 
When he insinuates that phrenological 
journalists” so model their illustrations as 
to conform to supposed mental charac- 
teristics,” he may hit others—certainly not 
us. We find enough heads, with characters 
to match, with which to embellish our 
pages, without resorting to tricks or false- 
hood. This “ Nation” man evidently has 
something yet to learn. But why is he so 
sour ? 


VENTILATION AND DisiN- 
FECTION.—Mr,. B. J. Burnett, of this city, 
has published a pamphlet in which he de- 
scribes and illustrates a plan for ventilat- 
ing buildinge, public and private, ina thor- ~- 
ough and healthful manner. The appara- 
tus is automatic, and arranged to meet the 
operation of a meteorological law, thus sta- 
ted: When a given surface is presented 
at right angles to the out-door current of 
air, and as the obstructed current accumu- 
lates power to force a passage over the top 
and around each side, it causes a tendency 
to a partial vacuum on the leeward side of 
the obstruction; the result is, that what- 
ever pressure there may be against the 
windward side, there is the same amount 
of force exerted in a draft on the leeward 
side of the same.” = 

By his system Mr. Burnett claims that 
he can ventilate and disinfect every inch 
of the area of the Congressional halls at 
Washington, all parts of tunnels, cellars, 
and other subterranean constructions.— 
Builders would do well to examine the in- 
vention. Address B. J. Burnett, Novelty 
Works, New York. 


FEATHER BEDS are not adapt- 
ed to promote physical health, on ac- 
count of their undue heating quality: but a 
well-made mattrese, which is neither so 
hard as to make the bones ache, vor so soft 
as to lose its shape and support the body 
unequally, is certainly unobjectionable. 
Good curled hair, as material for stuffing 
couches and chairs, is probably unsur- 
passed by anything else, because of its 
non-heating property, elasticity, and dura- 
bility; in fact, the possession of a store of 
good hair mattresses is frequently a matter 
of self-congratulation dy those honse- 
keepers who can claim such possession. 
Mr. S. P. Kittle, of 17 Bowery, New York, 
is one who, we have reason to think, man- 
ufactures a good article in the line of spring 
mattresses. There are some sorts which 
seem to tire a sleeper by their great flexi- 
bility; his seem to preserve their horizon- 
tality, and at the same time do not obtrude 
here and there hard spots to annoy him 
who would woo the god of sleep. 
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Lecrures. — The west-side 
residents of New York are favored with a 
course of lectures in the interest of the 
„Chapel of the Crown of Life.” Besides 
the attractive features of the lectures them- 
selves, there is the always agreeable ac- 
companiment of good music. Revs. F. S. 
Rising, T. F. Caskey, Wm. N. McVickar, 
Wm. Dymond, S. H. Tyng, Jr., and Messrs. 
H. J. Winser, Moses Coit Tyler, D. F. Di- 
mon, A. D F. Randolph are among those 
who participate in giving the lectures. 
The course will conclude with a grand 
concert on February 9th. Tickets may be 
procured at the chapel in Eleventh Avenue, 
between Fifty-firat and Fifty-second 
streets, or at this office. 


HyYpDROPATHY.—Since we, as 
a nation, are so much more ready than 
older countries to adopt new ideas, it is 
quite remarkable that hydropathy has 
made eo much less progress here than in 
Europe, where it is recognized and recom- 
mended by the most eminent allopathic 
physicians. In Malvern, one of the most 
beantifal towns in England, there are five 
or six establishments, besides the more 
celebrated ones of Dr. Gully and Dr. 
Wilson, which are resorted to by invalids 
hoth summer and winter. There are vari- 
ous other institutions of the same kind 
in different parts of England, Germany, 
France, and Italy, while bere they are 
rarcly heard of. 

Those only can believe in the marvelous 
power of thie element skillfully applied, 
who have gone through the renovating 
process of water-cure and experienced the 
new life that it gives and the burden of 
years that it removes from over-wrought 
brain and nerves. Not less efficacious in 
acute than in chronic diseases and cases of 
exhausted vitality, it ls one of the power- 
fal agents in the cure of disease. 

Some gentlemen who have experienced 
the beneficial effect of this treatment wish 
to see an institution established near the 
Central Park, where the facilities for exer- 
cise and fresh air would be near at hand. 
Those who desire to ald in this matter may 
address Horace Winans, 185 Broadway, 
basement ; or Dr. Kuezkowski, Hydropath- 
ic Physician, 120 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 


HOLIDAY Booxs.—tThe fol- 
lowing books are among the latest publi- 
cations for the holiday season : 


THE Arts oF WRITING, READING, AND 


SPEAKING. By E. W. Cox. Reprinted 
from the London Edition. 12mo, pp. 329. 
Cloth. $1 75. 


A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY AND ͤ Hrei- 
ENE. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J. C. Dalton, M.D. Illustr. $1 60. 


A Few FRIENDS, AND How TREY AMUSED 
TuemseLves. A Tale. By M. E. Dodge. 
16mo. Cloth. $1 40. 

Toe Famwrty Doctor; or, Mrs. Barry 
and her Bourbon. 16mo. Cloth. $1 75. 

LırrLe Rosr's TRAVELS; or, Country 
Scenes in the South of France. IIlustr. 
Sm. 4to. Cloth. $2 75. 

REVELATIONS OF THE GREAT MODERN 
MYSTERY, PLANCHETTR, with Theories 
respecting it. 16mo. Paper. 40 cents. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON, in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mary Godolphin. S. 
16mo. Cloth. $32. 

CONSTANCE AYLMER: A Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By a New Writer. 
12mo. $1 75. 

Mapane THERESE; or, The Volunteers 
of ‘92. With ten full-page Illustrations. 
12mo. Price, $1 73. 


— 
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Home STORIES. By T. S. Arthur. Three 
new vols., elegantly illustrated, put up in 
a neat case; per set, $8 25. 

New York. A new volume of the 
Spectacle Series for Young Eyes. By 
Sarah W. Lander. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Price, $1 10. 

PoETIcCAL Works or THOMAS MOORE. 
Including a Sketch of His Life. Globe 
Edition. With Steel Plates. 18mo. Toned 
Paper. $3. 

Scotta's Barns. Illustr. The Choicest 
Productions of the Scottish Poets, with 
brief Biographical Sketches. New and 
elegant Edition, gilt edges. $4 50. 

Mr CLosrr Companions. By Dr. Mac- 
duf. 4 vols. $3. 

Irvine's SkETCH-Boox. Artist's Edi- 
tion. Cloth, $10; Turkey, $16. 

NETTIE RENTON; or, The Ghost. A 
Beautifal Christmas Story. By W. D. 
O' Connor. Cloth extra. $1 4. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rats f $1 a line.) 


HycGienic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House. 
Buffalo, N. T., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Tur HTGEIAN Homer. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular, Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. DE La Vereneg, M. D., 
$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


Tue Best AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the Sonth is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 


Lapies can do their own 
Braiding and Embroidery Stamping with 
the French Dry Stamping Patterns. In- 
structien, package by mail, post-paid, $1. 
Address A. W. FRAUENTHAL & CO., 16 
Beekman Street, New York. 


Puonocrapny. — Thorough 
Instruction in this beautiful System of 
Shorthand given by mail. Graham's Out- 
line and Specimens sent for 10 cents. Cir- 
cular free. Address A. A. LEWIS, North 
Duxbury, Vt. Jan. 1t.* 


W orks on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


2 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the ng 
riment must reach the tehers by the 

lat of the „ date in which 
they are inten lo appear. Terma for ad 


verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column. ] 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
16 LAIGHT 8TRKET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catalogue, No. 18, free. 
Send stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books on 
hand. Immensee prices paid for Old Booka. 
LEGGATT BRO’S, 113 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 

William Street (cor. of spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Wanted by a Phonographic 
Reporter, a situation in an office, court, or 
on a newspaper. Can write 120 to 150 
words per minute, and writes a handsome 
longhand rapidly. Moderate salary ex- 

. Please address 8. B. HEL, 
lyde, Ohio. Jan. it.“ 


Light on the Last Things. 


A work on New Church Eschatology. By 
the Rev. W. B. Hayden. 1 vol., 12mo, 
pp. 196. Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt top. 


Price, $1 25. 
CONTENTS : 


New Truth for a New Age—Reality and 
Extent of the Other De the 
Seers of the Old Testament The Spito 

withdrawn from the Natural yat 
the th of the latter—The *Sheal” of 
the Old Testament and the Hadee of the 
New—An Intermediate State—That Inter- 
mediate World needed as a place where the 
Judgment“ occurs — History of that 
World from et! dente Important Part 
of our Lord's Work Lay in Hades—His 
Work on the Unclean Spirits Redemption 
effected in Hades—End of the World not 
Foretold in Scripture -The Symboliem of 
Prophecy—The Stability of the Physical 
Earth and the Material Universe argued 
from Scripture and Physics—The ‘' Clonds”’ 
in which the Lord is to appear the Sym- 
bols in the Letter of the Word—The 
Second Coming,“ a New and Wonderful 
Disclosure of Heavenly Truth—The New 
Jerusalem a New Church on Earth—Its 
Platform of Catholic Doctrine. 

Published by the General Convention of 
the New Jernealem Church, No. 20 Cooper 
Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, Manager. 

EF” Catalogues sent on application. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prine TAR Soap. Patented March 12, 1807. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of pree: on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIO, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
hoir, ctc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568. city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
482 Broome Street, New York. 


: — 
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** Something in the Star for 


EverrsBopy.”’ 


UNIVERSALISTS AND LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANS. 
1887—TAKE NOTICE—1869. 

The best use you can make of $2 50 is to 
snhecribe at once for the “STAR IN THE 
WEST,” a Religious and Family News- 
paper. eight pages, established in 1827, and 

ublished every Saturday at the WEsTERN 

NIVERSALIST BOOK AND PAPER ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Cincinnati, O., and enlarged to 
48 columns January, 1869. 

Largeet and best of the Universalist 
Papers. Sermons, Discussions, Market 
Reports, Editorials, Correspondence, etc. 
A variety of miscellaneous reading matter 
for old and young. All wants remembered. 

A copy of Appleton's beantlful IL- 
LUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1869, and the 
a F of Universalism,” by Rev. 
Dr. Williamson, given as premiums to 
every new subscriber. 

Send for Premium List and Cata- 


ANTWELL, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
National Leg 
AND ARM Con- 
PANY. Uren's 
na Patent Artificial 
Arms are the best substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
giving a full description of the limbs sent 
ve, FREES & GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Jan. St. 
$1. The Household. Sl. 
Especially devoted to the interests of the 
American housewife. Containing practical 
hints and suggestions for the Veranda, the 
Drawing m, the Dressing Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, 
the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
lor. Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. 
Noa. free to new subscribers. Specimen 
copios fres, Agents wanted. 
EO. H. CROWELL, Publisher, 
Jan. Lt. * Brattleboro, Vt. 


Announcement. — Library 
or EpUcATION.—MEssrs. J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN & CO. purpose publishing a 
Series OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, partly 
didactic. partly practical, and embracing 
the writings of Aacham, Milton, Locke, 
Prof. De Morgan, coore Long, Herbert 
Spencer, Horace Mann, Montaigne, Fen- 
elon, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Richter, etc., 
etc. They will afford an Historical surve 
of the progress of Educational Ideas, an 
will be valuable not only to the Profession 
of Teachers, but to those who esteem 
public instraction as the basis of free and 
stable governments, and to all the friends 
of liberal culture. 

It ie the design of the Publishers to 
make a Complete and Standard Edition of 
each Work of the Series, and at the same 
time to reduce the cost toa minimum. To 
this end, they will adopt a model which 
has proved very successful in France, and 
which pnts the products of the best minds 
within reach of the most moderate means. 

The form will be 32mo, at nce con- 
venient to the hand and for the pocket; 
and each volume will consist of about 200 


es. 
Penne print will be clear and sufflcientl 
large, eo as not to impair the eyesight o 
e will be of good h qualit 
e paper 0 enough quality 
to take a good im 0 

In short, the Edition will be specially 
prepared for those who wish the eubsiance 
of the author, without unnecessary display 
or expense. ; 

Each volume will be bound in Ps gid 
and may be had separately at the office of 
the Publishers. . 14 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK, FOR 15 CENTS; BY MAIL, 
Sethe TO ANY ADDRESS, 0 


NTS. 

The Series will probably number not 
fewer that twenty volumes. 

The Publishers first announce the Educa- 
tional Works of Joun Lock, and solicit 
early orders for the same, with cash in- 
closures. Jan. It, 


Books by Return Mail.— 


Any Book, Map: Chart, Portrait, Albu 
Magazine, or er, gent deen of 
ret Post.” at blishers* ces. A 


works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanica, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, . 


and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. T. 
—— 
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New Ser or PRRRNOLOOGICAL ILLVUSTRATIONS.— HRA DS LIFE 
SIZE. 


For the use of Lecturers or Associations we have prepared a set of drawings illus- 
trating the Temperaments in their specific characteristics, and also the Temperaments 
in harmonious combination—the different groups of faculties—and all the Phrenological 
organs large and small in contrast. These are admirably adapted to ald in making the 
whole subject of Temperament and Phrenological development clear to the popular 
mind. The following is a descriptive list of the Illustrations: 


1. Col. Hant—Virat TEMPERAMENT— 
indicating the form, features, complexion, 
etc.. belonging to this temperament, viz., a 
predominance of the digestive or blood- 


making 0 ; ite zeal and glowing audor 
of disposition, and the power to enjoy life 
physically. 


2. Col. Zadok Pratt—Morive Tex- 
PERAMENT—showing the dark complexion, 
black strong hair and bony framework, 
strong lines of the face, and the signs of 
physical endurance, steadfastness, and 
power belonging to this temperament. 


3. Bishop Watson — MENTAL TEN- 


4. Sir isaac Newton — WELL-BAL- 
MACED TEMPERAMENT—indicating in form 
of face and head a combination of the three 
leading temperaments, the Vi Motive, 
and Mental, in saya) degra. ere is 
enough of the Motive to give strength; of 
tal to impart life-power:; and of the 
Mental to give a tendency in the direction 
of though sentiment, and stady. 


5. Madame de Stael — WELL-BAL- 
ANCED TEMPERAMENT—showing, like Sir 
Isaac Newton, a harmony of the three lead- 
ing temperaments. In the feminine, how- 
ever, there is a ttle more tendency to 
smoothness and fullness. 

6. Groups of Organs—Hrap—show- 
ing the organs classified; useful to illus- 
trate Phrenology in its outlines, and to 
indicate what portion of the head is occu- 
pe by the son, what by the Selfish 

pens tes, the Moral Sentiments, the 
asp ring faculties, and the Domeatic affec- 
ons. 

7. Comparative Difference of 
Heads. The face of Philip II., of Spain 
with an outline of his h and also the 
outline of the head of Zeno the philosopher, 
Oberlin the theologian, and Nero the ty- 
rant. This is designed to show the differ- 
ence in the shape of heads projected on the 
same basis, the eye and the ear being the 
starting-points. 

8. HEAD AND FACE SHOWING THB BRAIN 
EXPOSED, and occupying its normal posi- 
tion. It also has the outline of Spurzheim's 
brain copied carefully from the cast, and 
the brain of an idiot, also copied from the 


9. Aaron 
—carefuily copi 
in our collection. 


30. AMATIVENESS SMALL, copied from a 
photograph taken from life. 

11. PARENTAL LOvS I. RR, also Friend- 
ship and Conjugality large, with a full 
development of Amativeness. In short, a 
well-balanced female head. 


12. Osceola, the famous Seminole In- 
dian chief of Florida — INHABITIVENESS 
LARGE. 

13. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston 
—CONTINUITY LARGE. He was the educator 
of Laura Bridgman, the deaf, ‘dumb, and 
blind girl; the first human being of the 
kind ever educated. This was a tax of 
Continuity, of ingenuity and intelligence 
never surpaseed. 

IA. COMBATIVENESS LARGE—a head and 
face indicative of qutes temper, a willing- 
ness to aona se cenae: 1 
property, an rsonality a es an 
at A hasarda 


15. Biack Hawk, the celebrated In- 
dian chief and warrior—DESTRUOTIVENES8, 
BECRETIVENESS, and Fineness large — 
IMITATION, MIRTHRULNESS, and reasoning 
intellect small. 

16, Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, D. D., 
late of Massachusetts, was a settled minis- 
ter in Granville, the place of his birth, for 


rr—AMATIVENESS LARGE 
from a cast of his head 


N about mee | poate was eminent for intel- 
pie 


| ligence, 


„ gentleness, unselfishness, 


> 
pe a 
‘om ° 


frankness, and kindness. “The beloved 
disciple” has not had a better representa- 
tive than the late Rev. Dr. Cooley, and he 
shows these characteristics in contrast not 
ale with Black Hawk, but with the great 
majority of mankind. 

17. Mark Lemon—ALIMENTIVENESS 
LARGE—the editor of Punch. He enjoys 
his dinner as well as he enjoys fun, and 
doubtless relishes punch to drink as well 
as Punch to read. He has large Perceptive 
organs, large Language, good memory, 
great vitality, and a strong constitution. 

18. John Jacob Astor, the million- 
alre—Acquisitiveness large, also Construc- 
tiveness, Calculation, Form, Causality, 
Cautionsness, and Destructiveness —a 
marked contrast with Dr. Cooley. In this 
head we ace profound business Judgment, 
decular wisdom. economy, policy, pradence, 
and energy, but not a very high top-head. 
The religious organs were not prominent. 


19. Four SKULLS — A. Secretiveness 
large; B, Secretiveness small; O. Cau- 
tiousness large; D. Cautlousness small 
copled accurately from skulls now in our 
porsession. 


W. Philip II.. King of Spain—Self- 
Esteem and Firmness large, Benevolence 
moderate—a tyrant, and noted for cruelty, 
bigotrs, and superstition. 


M. SMALL SELF-ESTEEM and LARGE 
VENERATION. Submission, humility, and 
irresolution are evinced in this face as well 
as the head. 


28. Miss —, Approbativeness large. 


23. Judge Hitchcock — Firmness 
large. A grandson of Ethan Allen. 


24. Mr. —, Firmness small—a con- 
trast with Jndge Hitchcock. 

25. Philip Melancthon, the associate 
of Luther, the Reformer—Moral organs 

. He hada fine temperament, splen- 
did intellect, but great gentleness of dis- 
position. He was so different from his 
coadjutor that Luther once remarked: “I 
clear the ground, and Melancthon scatters 
the good seed.” 

AG. Burke—Moral organs small. and 
organs of propensity large—the base of the 
brain being enormous, the top-head rela- 
tively deficient. A contrast with Melanc- 
thon and Dr. Cooley. This man, in con- 
nection with an assoclate by the name of 
Hare. murdered men in Edinburgh for the 

urpose of selling their bodies for dissec- 

on. They were detected, tried, con- 
demned, and executed. Medical students 
in this country, if they obtain a body for 
diasection in an irregular way, call it 
“ Bur „and some of them are sur- 
prised when told the origin of the term 
they thus employ. 


27. Four Fievres. E, well-marked 
Male Skull, showing Firmness, Causality, 
Combativeness, and Amativeness large; 
F, well-balanced Female Skuli, show ng 

redominant Veneration and Parenta 

ve, with less Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Causality, Amativeness, and Combative- 
ness; G, Mrs. H.—large Conscientiousness 
and moderate Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
She was known for unawerving integrity, 
but irresolution and deficiency of inde- 
pendence and self-controi; H, a back view 
of the cast of Chase, a murderer—small 
Conscientiousness, prominent Firmness, 
and a large base of brain, with strong 
propensity. 

28. VENERATION large and small. T, 
skull of Diana Waters. front view; J, skull 
of Diana Waters, side view, Veneration 
largoi K, skull of Tardy, the pirate, Vene- 
ration and Benevolence small. 


g9. Gosse— Benevolence large—could 
not keep money. When he saw persone 
in distreee, or heard of their want, he 
would minister to their relief regardiess of 
cost. He gave away a fortune, but for- 
tunately inherited another, and wisely ap- 
inted a eteward or guardian to prevent 
im from squandering bie estate. 


30. Charles Fleming—Benevolence 
small, Firmness, Self-Eeteem, Combatlve- 
ness, and Destructiveness large. A former 
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apprentice of his said of him: I can truly 
say that he was one of the worst characters 
that I ever knew, and ignorant to a degree 
that perfectly amazed me. He could neither 
read nor write, was a most profane swearer 
and a vile drunkard, and withal he had 
eed care Secretiveness) so that 

e could, and did, impose upon almost all 
with whom he came in contact. He hada 
small head, which swelled ont above and 
behind the ears; his forehead was ‘ villain- 
ously low’ and retreating, and the vertex 
of the head very high, but rapidly declined 
toward the forehead, and also sloped down- 
ward from the panan (or side) bones. Hir 
etar and cruelty almost exceeded 

e 88 


31. CoNSTRUCTIVENESS large. MICHAEL 
ANGBLO, the artist, and architect of St. 
Peter's at Rome, showing large Form, 
Size, Weight, Order, Calculation, Causality, 
Comparison, Ideality, Imitation, and Con- 
structi veness. 

33. Edgar A. Poe — Ideality very 
large. He also had large Causality, Spir- 
ituality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, and Lan- 
Ferne. and a very highly excitable Mental 

emperament. Disappointment and ir- 
regular habits in conjunction with undue 
excitabllity of brain embittered and short- 
ened the life of the anthor of The Raven.“ 


33. Laurence Sterne—Mirthfulneas 
Large—wnas one of the most polished 
writers and the most noted wit of his time. 
He was the author of Tristam Shandy,” 
„Sentimental Journey,” etc. 


34. Elihu Burritt, the Learned 
Blacksmith,” who, while working eight 
hours a day over the anvil, studying eight 
hours, and resting eight hours, mastered, 
without a teacher, fifty-two languages. 
Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, 
and Size large—Causality not prominent. 


35. Rubens, the great painter—Form, 
aie Color, Ideallty, and Constructiveness 

rge. 

36. Blondin, the great rope-walker— 


Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICs contains a complete course of 


physical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
It has all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. The exercises are arranged 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of ‘anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
They have been thoroughly tested, secur- 
ing the happiest results. These exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can 
not fail to yield grace, agility, suppleness, 


a ready hand. as well as robust health and 
power of endurance. Almost any school- 
room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano toenliven the 
exercises, there is music, prepared by the 
best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in beat style. 
A reviewer writes: This is the moet 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the great truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
leas the intellect is to contend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be. for the consequences of neglecting 
them. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. Nov. gt. 


A Musical Gem.—Just Pub- 
lished, a beautiful collection of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, entitled THE OPERA 
BOUFFE, comprising ine choicest pieces 
from Offenbach's celebrated Operas of La 
Grande Duchesse, La Belle Heléne, Barbe 
Blue (Blue Beard), yA yaa Geneveive de 
Brabant. Boards, $2 50; Cloth, $3 00; 
Cloth, full gilt, $4 00. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

Also in prese, a ne book, entitled 
“ Wreath of Gems,“ comprising nearly 100 
of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and Duets 
of the day. Price, same as The Opera 
Bouffe.” OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
lishers, 277 Washington Street., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
Tork. Jan. It. 
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Weight, Size, Individuality, and Order 
large. 


36. Alexander Pope, author of Es- 
say on Man,” “The Dunciad,”’ the Rape 
of the Lock.“ and other booms Language 
large and Perceptive Organs large. as 
noted for his power of description of 
tangible things, rather than for bis descrip- 
tion of sentiments and feelings resulting 
from his large perceptives. 

38. Good Boy, with a predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, the intellect- 
ual faculties, and the moral sentiments, 
with hardly euough vital stamina, or base 
of brain. 

39. Bad Boy—the base of the brain 
broad and large, the animal propensities 
excessive, the moral and intellectual organs 
moderate ; inherited, perhaps, partly from 
dissoute, ignorant, and debased parents; 
induced partly from neglect in the moral 
and intellectual training, and extra culture 
of the propensities and passions among 
the base and dissolute of the streets. 

40. John Rouse—Idiotic head drawn 
from a bust taken from life—the whole 
bead small, especially in the region of the 
reasoning and moral organs. A great con- 
trast with Sir Isaac Newton, Bisho 
Watson, Michael Angelo, Rubens, or al- 
most any other sensible man. 

Every drawing in this set is made with 
great care from authentic pictures, or from 
Busts, Casts, or Skulls in our collection, 
and they are commended to Students 
and Teachers of Phrenology as something 
more complete and satisfactory than has 
before been offered for sale. The set con- 
siets of 40 sheets and 50 illustrations, is 
neatly mounted on 10 pieces of canvas, 80 
as to foid up in compact form to be packed 
in portfolio or trunk. Price, $40 net. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, 
New York. 


Eclectic Medical College of 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 This College Holds Three Sessions each 
ear. 


e Session commences October 
8th, and continues until the end of January. 
e nd Session, commencing Feb. 

Ist, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors 
and every department of Medicine and 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M. D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 


8 JOSEPH SITES, 


Diseases of Women and Children. 
Henry Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 
Joseph P. Filler, M.D.. Prof. of Chemistry 

and Toxicol 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medici 

and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous Sy 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL. D., Lecturer on Medical 
James Cochran, M. A., M. D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecti 
materia Lenden abe nominal cost. $ 
no other expenses, 

For particulars. ad 

Callowhill Streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa. —— 
THe Ecuecric MEDICAL 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 
The most origi nal and progressive Medi- 


Medica and Pharmac 
John Buchanan M. D., Prof. of Surgery and 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Microscopic Anatomy 
A. Rittenhouse, MLD. Prof. of Specia 
Jurisprudence. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
erpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
M.D., Dean, Sixth an 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, Published 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 


cles original and thoroughly practical. 
sprendi inducements to su bers for 
1868. Premium engravings, valued at $8, 
piven 195 each subscriber. Specimen copy 
sen e. 


- 


Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 27 North N 


Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Romance! 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
Author of On the Heights,” etc. 


The publishers of 
LITTELL'S LIVING AGE 


Take pleasure in announcing that, by ar- 
rangement with the Boston publishers of 
AUBRBACH’s worka, they will begin imme- 
diately in The Living Age“ the publica- 
tion of his new and great work, 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE 
RHINE. 
which is now appearing serially in 
Germany. 

The author's last work,. ON THE 
Hriorrs,“ has been pronounced the finest 
German novel since Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister.“ 

“ Auerbach is thoaght by many to be 
the firet writer of fiction living.“ V. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Among the living European noveliets, 
Auerbach holds a pre-eminent rank. 


F. Tribune. 
„The leading German novelist of thes 
days.” —New aven Palladium. 

»The genius of the master is stamped 


ou the production of his pen.“ - Provi- 
dence Po.t 


***On the Heights’ is the most remark- 
able novel that has come to us from the 
home of Goethe during the present cen- 
tury.""—Northern Monthly, May, 1868. 

„One of the few t works of the 
age.”"—John G. Sara, tn Albany Argus. 

THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE 
RHINE 


promises to be a master-piece of the au- 
hor, and will derive additional interest 
from the fact that its theme is to be partly 
American. The publication will be begun 
in the number of Tue Lrvine Aar for Nov. 
21st, and will be continued from week to 
week until completed. 


TuE Lrvine Aon free to the end of the year. 

To new subscribers, remitting their sub- 
scriptions for the year 1869, we will send 
Tre Livine Ae from the beginning of 
this Romance to the 1st of January next 
Sree of charge. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 
Will, on January ist next, enter upon its 
ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 


Tt has received the commendation of 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, Historians Sparks, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, and Ticknor, Hen 
Beecher, and many others; and it admit- 
tedly continues stand at the head of 
ite claes.” 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific. Blogra- 
phical, Historical, and Political Iuforma- 

ion, gathered from the entire body of 
English Periodical Literature, and form- 
ing four handsome volumes every year, 
of immediate interest, and solid, perma- 
nent value. 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


Giving fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
each, or more than Three Thou- 
sand double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 
BXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 
From Reo. Henry Ward Bescher, May, 


„Were I, in view of all the competitors 
that are now in the field, to choose, I 
should certainly choose THe Living AGE. 
. . Nor is there, in any library that I 
know of, so much instructive and enter- 
taining reading in the same number of 
volumes. 


From the New York Times. 

t The taste, judgment, and wise tact 
displayed in the selection of articles are 
above all 15 8 because they have never 
been equaled.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
njoi Sorani da of ee Pe erer 
enjoyin rary advantages obtainable 
through no other source.“ 


From the Philadelphia Press, 1888. 


“Tur Livina Ace continues to stand 
at the head of its class.“ 


From the Richmond Whig. 

“If a man were to read Littell's mags 
zine regularly, and read nothing else, he 
would be well informed on all prominent 
subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


From the Chicago Daily Republican. 
“TITTELL’s Livine Ace is the oldest, 
and by far the best, concentration of choice 


ae literature printed in this coun- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, aT $8 00 a YEAR, 
FREE or Postage. 


An extra copy, or a set of Horne's 
INTRODUCTION TO THB BIBLE,” unabridged, 
in four large volumes, cloth, sent tis to 
any one getting up a Club of Five New 
Subscribers. For other Club Terms, send 
for Circular. Address, 

LITTELL & GAY, 
30 BRomMFIELD STREET, Bos rox. 


How to Train Animals, in- 
cluding ordinary Circns tricks and other 
feats still more wonderful, in No. 13 of 
HANBY’s Joun tal. 1500 square inches 
of reading, illustrations, etc., only 5 cts. 
By mail to places where there is no dealer, 
50 cts. a year; specimens 7 cts. None free. 
Sold by all dealers. Exposures of ham- 
bunge and swindles every month. JRSSR 
Haner & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New 


ork. 

i N EaR SIOHTEDNESS, cause and cure 
n No. 14. 

Secrets Worth Knowing, gives hundreds 
of reci and manufacturers’ secreta, for 
articles in universal demand, made at tri- 
fling cost and sold at large profita. 25 cts. 

How to Make Bad emory Good and 
Good Better. 15c. 

Guide to Authorship—ciear instructions 
for prose and verse, with editing, proof- 
reading, value and disposal of MS., pub- 
Maning, copyrights, estimates, etc., etc. 
Useful to all writers—amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. 50c. 

hic Handbook, new. 25c. 
Watch: re and Jewelers’ Manual. We. 
Manual. 650c. 

Home Recreations (new. Illustrated). 25c. 

Handbook of Vent „ and How to 
Make the Magic Whistlé. 150. 

Comtcalities, by Orpheus C. Kerr. 150 
fony ictures. 25c. 

i E HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau st., 


Architecture and Building. 
—THE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HAND-RatLine. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 

* THE CARPENTER's New Guipe. A Com- 
pee Book of Lines for Carpentry and 
oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 


Tae RUDIMENTS or ARCHITECTURE AND 
Bortpine, for the me of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited br 
John Builock. $3 50. 


Tar BUILDER'S POCKET Cor AN. 
containing the Elements of Build. nz. Sur- 
veying, and Architecture. By A. C. 
Smeaton. $1 50. 


Hints To Tourna ARcHITECTSs, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. ‘ 

Homes ron ALI. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With Engravings. 81 5). 


Woopwanp's Country Ilona. $1 50. 
Tue House. A Pock t Manuo! of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Bu. id Country 
Honses and Out- Building. 75 cents. 
Sent by mall. poet pai, om receipt of 
rice, by 8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, 
ew York, 


New BoOoORS.— CVYCI.o PER DIA 


OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 


Authors and Selections from their Writ-. 


ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 2% Portraits, 495 Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
roya. 8vo. $12. 
upplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $3. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Agassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. ; 

CULTURE OF THE VOICE AND AC- 
TION. $1 78. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $12. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS' MILLWRIGHT'S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


National Temperance Society 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Temperance Doctor..........25 see $1 
Our sh 
The Old Brown Pitcher 1 
The Hard Master......... wesc ainda: 

Echo Bank 
Rachel Noble's Experience.... ..... 
The Red Bridge........ 
Andrew Douglas 8 
Vow at the Bars cee 
Philip Eckert’s Struggles and Tri- 


nmph sss 5 60 
The Broken Rock . 50 
Ont of the Fire eae . i125 
Gertie's Sacrifice.... 6 % 66 „ „ „ 66%%6 @eose 90 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Bible Rule of Temperance. By Dr. 

, esos ois S65 Sader Geen se 60 
Scripture Testimony Against Intoxi- 

cating Wine 0008 „ 60 
Delavan's Conelderations of the 

Temperance Argument and History 1 50 


Alcohol ; its Nature and Effects. By 


DSC tk 90 
Alcohol and Tobacco ... ........... 1 00 
Temperance Pledge-Book.......... - 150 
Bound Volume of Tracts. 844 pp... 1 00 


Temperance Chimes—Paper, 30 cts. ; 


boards, 35 cents. 
Scriptural Claims of Total Absti- 
NENCE............6.-. „ 15 
Pocket Pledge-Book ............ or 10 


Packet of Assorted Tracts. Nos. 1 
to 50 


THE YOUTH'S TEMPERANCE 
BANNER. 


222% % „% %%%%„r᷑i „ %% %% „%%% „%% „ „ „„ „ 


The NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Socmrr 
AND PUBLICATION House publish a beanti- 
fully illustrated Monthly r. especially 
adapted to Children and Youth, Sanday 
School and Juvenile Temperance Organ- 
izations. Each number contains several 
choice engravings. a piece of music, and a 
great variety of articles from the pens of 
the best writers for children in America. 
It should be placed in the hands of cvery 
child in the land. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one year Sess 26 
Ten co ios to one address..... 9 00 
Fifty ‘* . „ e CO 
One Hundred eee . . 12 00 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ADVOCATE. 


The National Soclety also publish a new 
Monthly Temperance Paper, the object of 
which is to promote the interests of the 
Cause of Temperance by disseminatin 
light from every quarter upon its moral: 
social, financial, and scientific bearings. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


0 


Single copy for one year............ $1 00 
Ten copies to one address.......... 9 00 
Twenty copies to one addrers....... 16 00 
All over twenty copies, at 80 cents 

per copy. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 


A New Catalogue, with Re- 
duced Prices, is isened this month by the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COM- 

PANY. 


Four Octave NLE REED ORGAN, 
Solid Black Walnut Case, plain. 
Frve OctavE DouBLE REED ORGAN, 
Frve Stops, TREMULANT, etc., Solid 
Black Walnut Case, carced and 


paneled ........ 3 12⁵ 


Fifty other styles at proportionate 
prices. - 

Important Inventions introduced this 
season. 

Catalogues free, and post-paid, to all 
applicants. 

Warerooms, 154 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton; 506 Broadway, New York. It. 


Wanted.—A Situation by a 
Shorthand writer. Can write upward of 
100 words per minute, and has had experi- 
ence in business. Address, stating sal- 


ary,. 
A,“ care 8. R Welle, 389 Broadway, 


$50 


Packard’s Monthly: 
THE YOUNG MEN’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW VOLUME, 1869.— Changed in form, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. The 
most Beautiful, Lively, Wide-awake, 
Talented Magazine in the Country. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1 00 A YEAR. 


PacKaRp’s Montuty for November con- 
tains one article which, of itself, ought to 
secure it a circulation of one million copies. 
That article is Oliver Dyer's What Sends 
Young People to the Devil.“ It is crammed 
fall of good, plain, practical trath, and if it 
is only read and pondered as it ought to 
de by every parent in the land, more will 
be done to break up the power of hie 
Satanic majesty than by all the prayer- 
meetings ever held. Just buy it and read 
it, if you have children who are dear to 
you, and you will thank Mr. Dyer and his 
publisher all your life long. — The New 
York Sun. 

PackaRpD'’s MonTHLY seems to have 
adopted the spicy sensational asa matter 
of principle. The editor has more faith in 
sharp, incisive thrusts, than in sleepy, 
droving homilies. The means of grace, 
in his view, should be pungent as well as 
pions.—New York Tribune. 

It has the best contributors, the best 
range of subjects, the best sphere of 
labor, and the best remuneration for its 
efforts in the good it ie destined to ac- 
complish. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

A new volume will commence with the 
January number. 

Let the young men ace to it that their 
Magazine is well introduced into every 
neighborhood, hamlet, village, and city in 
the country. 

The following extraordinary club rates 
will enable them to work for us and them- 
selves at the same time. 

CLUB Rates: 


For 6 new subscribers, retain $1 00 as 
commission. 


For 11 new subscribers, retain $2 00 as 

commission. 

For 2% new subscribers. retain $5 00 as 

commission. 

For 82 new subscribers, retain $8 00 as 

commission. 

In addition to which I will send a copy of 
Wiliams & Packard's Gems of Penman- 
ship, price $5 00, as commission, 

The complete numbers of Volume I. sent 
on receipt of 67 cents. The two volumes, 
complete to December, 1869, for $1 50. 
Specimen copies to Agents, 10 cents. 

Address. 
S. S. PACKARD, 
987 Braoapway, N. T. 
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„„ 


The Galaxy 
Is Now THE most BRILLIANT, ENTERTAINING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. . 

Commencing with the May number, SHELDON & COMPANY became the publishers, 
and have greatly enlarged and improved it. 

Ist. It now contains 50 per cent. more matter than heretofore, and is the largest 
monthly magazine (with one exception) published. Each number contains an amount 
of reading matter equal to most 12mo vols. which sell at $2. 

2d. It is the most elegantly illustrated magazine published in this country. Each 
namber will have elegant full-paged illustrations, printed on tinted paper. The best 
artists will be employed on the illustrations. f 

8d. It will contain articles by the most popular authors in this country and in 
Europe. 

4th. The GALAxr will be in every respect an elegant and entertaining magazine. 

Sth. In the October number of the GALAXY was commenced a remarkable story 
called Tbe Cipher.“ the first part of which has called forth the highest praise from 
the presa. Although written by a well-known author, it will be published anonymously. 
We shall soon commence a new serial by Mre. Edwards, author of Archie Lovell“ 
and Steven Lawrence Yeoman,” and within a few months shall offer to the readers of 
the GALAXY several new literary attractions, which we are not yet quite prepared to 
announce. 

Price 8 cents. 84 per year; two copies $7; three copies 810; ten copies $30. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE GALAXY. 
From the New York Tribune. 

Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing. The young blood em- 

ployed on its pages tells in the fresh glow of its complexion. 
From the New York Times. 

We rarely open a more readable magazine than the number of the GAaLAxr for 
March. There is not a dull page between ita covers. 

° From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Remarkably fresh, readable, and free from all conventionalities, is the Ganaxy. Its 
contributore, all, have something new to offer, and they have the happy knack of 
writing concisely and clearly. 

From the Amira Daily Gazette. 
It has reached an enviable position in our periodical literature. 
From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 

The conductors of the GaLAxr have manifested great and creditable enterpriec 

in its publication and improvement, and have made it second to no other magazine 


published in America. 
From the Phi hia Press. 
Withont any flourish of trumpets is steadily becoming a standard magazine. A 
model periodical; a credit to American periodical literature. 
SHELDON & COMPANY. Publishers, 496 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec. 2t, 


“ LEGIBLE, PORTABLE, HANDSOME, AND CHEAP.”"—NOW COMPLETE, 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 


This Edition of the Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. (Lord Lytton), ia now 
complete in Twenty-two neat 16mo Volumes, printed on tinted paper, with engraved 
Frontispiece, each of the volumes averaging over 700 pages, handsomely bonnd in 
„Green Morocco Cloth. Price, $1 50 per vol. Also bound in a variety of bandsome 
gp Loss suitable for presents. 

e following are each complete in one volume: 

The Caxtons—Pelham—Engene Aram—The Last of the Barons—Lucretia—Devereux 
—The Last Days of Pompeii—Rienzi—Godolphin—A Strange Story—Zanoni—Harolad— 
Leila, Pilgrims of the Rhine, and Calderon~Night and Morning—Ernest Maltravers— 
Alice—Panl Clifford—The Dlsowned. 

Each complete in two volnmes: 

My Novel—What Will he do with it? 


The Press says of the * Globe Bulwer :” 
„We have more than once commended the Globe as the best edition of Bulwer acces- 
sible to American readers.“ - Cinn. elle. 
+ è è “The convenient size, beautiful atyle. and cheapness of this edition is worthy 
the attention of book-buyers.""—Pitlaburq Gazette. 
+ „ „ “They are models well worthy the imitation of other American book- 
makers.“ - Phila. Age. 
N.B.—Any of the above volumes will be mailed free to any party sending two sub- 
scriptions ($8) to Lippincotl’s Magazins. 
EACH NOVEL SOLD SEPARATELY. 
For sale by all booksellers, or any volume will be sent by mall, postage free, on receipt 


of price, b 
P 7 J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 


Now is the time to subscribe, and secure the opening chapters of the Brilliant and 
Original American Novel, written expressly for this Magazine, entitled 


BEYOND THE BREAKERS: 
A STORY or THE PRESENT Day, 


which will he commenced in the January number. 

The Publishers take great pleasure in announcing this brilliant romance, the produc- 
tion of an accomplished writer, whose varied life and rich experience in both the New 
and Old World gives assurance of a production of the first class. 

Short Origina: Tales and Sketches. by the best Authors. will appear in each Number; 
together with Sketcher of Travel, History, and Mlography: Eseays; Papers of Wit an 
Humor: Articles on Popular Science. Finance, and Education; Poetry and Miscellanies. 

Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 
Number. TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE: 


Yearly Subscription, $4; Single Number, 35 cents. 

(on Rares per Annum: Two copies for $7; five copies for $16; ten copies for 880; 
and each additional copy 83. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will 
be furnished gratis, or twenty-one ies for ; 

A full Prospectus, with Premium List, will be sent on application. 

drees J. B. LIPPINGO & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER.” 
A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Every MANUFACTURER and BUILDER should have it, 
Every OPERATIVE and MECHANIC should have it. 
Every ARCHITECT and MASON shonid have it. 
Every PAINTER and PLUMBER should have it. 


ry CARPENT and BLACKSMITH should have it. 
Every READING-ROOM and LIBRARY should have it. 


* PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $1 50 PER YEAR. 
CLUBS OF MORE THAN TWENTY, $1 PER YEAR. 


82 Large Octavo Pages for 18 cents. 
884 Large Octavo Pages for $1 BO. 
Filled with Valuable Reading Matter, 


IT COSTS LESS THAN THREE CENTS PER WEEK. 
A SINGLE HINT IN THIS PAPER MAY BE WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, 
OR PROVE A FORTUNE TO MANY. 
“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER” 
Is Splendidly Illustrated with 
Engravings of Everything New 
RELATIVE TO MANUFACTURING AND BUILDING 
GET YOUR CLUBS TOGETHER. 


` PREMIUMS. 
We are induced to offer the following Casa Premiums to those who will work to get 
up these clubs! $5, $10, $15, $90 made in as many minutes. Reap! Reap! | 
For every Club of 15 names, at $1 50 each. ...... . . . One Copy free 
5 30 names., at 1 O0 each . cash. 
as s 50 names, at 1 00 each. es 8 cash 
“ os 5 names, at 1 00 each. 10 cash. 
s 150 names, at 1 00 each Cersan `s 15 cash. 
s: “ 200 names, at 1 00 each. 20 casb. 


Where from fifty to five hundred men congregate daily, there is no difficulty in rals 
these clubs. If the money be forwarded to us with a list of names, the amount o 
premium mav be deducted from the same. 

PUSH THE GOOD WORK, and make glad the hearts of your fellow-workmen. 


HOW TO GET UP CLUBS. 


If yon are employed in a FACTORY, SHIP-YARD, MACHINE-SHOP, FOUNDRY, 
or MANUFACTURING ESTABLISH MENT— 
1st. Send to cur office and get a Specimen Copy, Free, with Circulars setting forth the 
objects of the paper. 
At the end of the circular you will find room to write a notice that you will meet 
zonr fellow-workmen on the morrow, at noon-time, to take their names as subacribers. 
hey will thank you kindly for the trouble you have taken, and your employer will 
rea ily grant the privilege. ; 
$d. Send on the list of names, indorsed as correct by the firm, and to our address, and 
we will arrange with the concern by whom you are employed for the payment of the bill 


on the next pay-day. 
CLUBS IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


may be procured by any enterprising man or woman. Send for Specimen Copy, Free. 
Take it and go among your friends and neighbors. In a half day you will often accom- 
piish the task, and $5, $10. or $15 will be earned, together with the satisfaction of 
owing that you have benefited your fellow-men. 
Address your orders plainly: 
WESTERN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Post-Office Box. 5969. N Park Row, New York. 
P. S.—Dealers and Clubs wanting large supplies of the first (January) number, must 
send in their orders immediately. 
hone oA NEWS COMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New W 
gen an. 


ASCOMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


The Methodist, 


A National Religious Weekly Journal, 
Published in the city of New York, 
In Imperial Quarto Form. 
Independent and fraternal, loyal an 
progressive. ; 
This Jonrnal bas now entered upon its 
Malia year of highly succeseful publica- 
on. 
It commands some of the BEST LITE- 
RARY ABILITY of the Charch at home and 
abroad, and represents loyally and cour- 
ageously its DENOMINATIONAL INTERESTS, 
as well as the intereste of genera! Chris- 
tianity with prudence and dignity. 
edited by 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors. 


Its department for THE LITTLE FOLKS 
is always well supplied with the choicest 
matter, original or tranelated. 

Its SERMON DEPARTMENT is especially 
attractive, containing a weekly sermon by 
a distinguished minister of our own or 
other evangelical denominations, furnished 
to, or reported expressly for it. It contains 
a complete Foreign and Domestic Sum- 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatns, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
— been and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Our Gymnastic Apparatus It is 


is made of well-eeasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Cinbs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Hand-rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizca of Dumb- bella — Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; 
No. 3, for women and youth; No. 4, for 
men. Price per pair of Nos. 1 and 3, 60 
cents: Nos. 8 and 4, % cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2, for men and women. 
Per pair, % cents. 


There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— | mary of Religious Intelligence, Financial 


four of long clubs, and four of short ones, | and Commercial Reports, etc., etc. 
i : TERMS: $2 50 per year, in advance. 
Nos, 1 and 2 are for women and youth; Liberal P ; Cash 


Nos. 3 and 4, for men. Price of Clubs per 
pair, $1 75 to 


2-a 
$6. méssions to those obtain 
The Wand is seven-eighths inch in di- 


subscribers. 
E Subscriptions received by the min- 


ameter. Price 90 cents; with metallic | ietere generally, and also by Laymen vol- 
balls. 75 cents. un ng to act as our agents. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Man- THE METHODIST. 
ufacturers, 15 Bond 8t., New York. Nov. t. 114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
PRICE REDUCED. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


THE GREAT FARMERS’ PAPER! THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. ye: 
* 


NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
R is Cheap because its Circulation is Larger than that of any other Newspaper. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


contains all the important Editorials published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE, except those 
of merely local interest; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of New 
Books; the Letters from our large corps of Correspondents; the latest news by Tele- 
graph from all parts of the world: a summary of all important intelligence; a Synopsis 
of Congress and State Legislature when in seesion; the Foreign News by steamer; 
Reports of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other 
Horticultural and .Agricultural information essential to country residents; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market Reports; mak ng it altogether the 
most, valuable, interesting, and instructive WEEKLY NEWSPAPER published in the 
world. 5 

The Full Repora of the American Institute Farniers’ Club, and the various Agricul- 
turai Reports, in each number, are richly worth a year’s subscription. 

As a lesson to his workmen alone, every farmer should place the WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
upon his table every Saturday evening. 


TERMS OF THE WEEELY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBBRS : 


One copy, one year, 52 ies nes. $2 

Five copies, to names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office ............ 9 

Ten copies, to names af Subscribers, at one Post -Offlc e 15 

And one copy extra to the getter-up of the club. 

Twenty copies. /o names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office......... 2 

And one copy extra to the getter up of the club. 

Fifty copies, to names of Subscribers, at one Post- Office 55 

Twenty copies, to one address, in one ordern 25 

And one copy to getter up of the club. 

Fifty copies, fo one address, in one order i 50 

One hundred copies, to one address, in one order 100 

WARING’S BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
L—THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. A book for Toinn. Farmers. By Geo. E. 

Waring, Jr., formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park in New York. Author 
of “ Draining for Profit and Draining for Health.“ Second Edition. Carefully Revised. 


Price, fi. ent by mail, postpaid: 

II.— Now Reavy. EARTH Ciosgsts; How to Make Them, and How to Use Them. 
By Geo. E. Waring. Jr., author of: The Elements of Agriculture,“ * Draining for Profit 
and Draining for Health,“ formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park. Illus- 
trated with many Wood En 8 ice, 25 cents. 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1869 will be ready about New Year's, containin 
the fall Presidential Vote, Acts of Congress, Last Session, and the usual Political an 
Statistical Matter. Price, 20 cents; seven fora Dollar. Address, 

: , THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Six New Series of Juvenile Books. 


I. 
PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS. By Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY. Complete in 
six volames—the whole containing 500 wood engravings. 

First Vol.—_QUADRUPEDS. 

Second Vol.—BIRDS. 

Third Vol.—FISHES AND REPTILES. 

Fourth Vol.—BEES, BUTTERFLIES, AND OTHER INSECTS. 

Fifth Vol.—SEA SHELLS AND RIVER SHELLS. 

Sixth Vol._SEA-URCHINS, STAR-FISHES, JELLY-FISHES, SEA ANEMONES, 
AND CORALS. 

This is the most beautifal series of books on Natural History ever published in this 
country. Illustrated by five hundred elegant and accurate wood engravings, of Animals, 
Birda, etc. J 

They are just what their title indicates, and are best described in the author's preface 
to the first volume. 

* Believing that accurate pictures of Animals, and truo stories about them, are as 
interesting to children as caricatures and fabulous stories, and far more useful, these 
books have been written for the little ones, to instruct them as well as to interest and 
amuse them.“ 16mo, fancy cloth. Per vol. 90 cts. 

II. ° 
HOME STORIES: SECOND SERIES, by T. S. ARTHUR. 8 new vols. elegantly 
illustrated, put up in a neat case. Per vol. $1. 
II. 
THE VIOLET STORIES. — 12 elegant miniature vols., similar to the Rosebud 
Stories,“ with 40 illustrations made especially for this series, all bound in fancy 


cloth. 32mo; % cts. per volume. 
Iv. 


LITTLE ROSY’S TRAVELS.—6 elegant miniature vols., beautifully illustrated. 
Similar to The Pet Lamb Stories.“ Price % cts. per vol. 


v. 
LITTLE BESSIE'S COUNTRY STORIES. 6 vols. elegantly illustrated, similar to 
„Little Amy's Stories.“ Price 25 cts. per vol. 
VI. 
A NEW EDITION, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, OF THE OLD FAVORITE 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, in 8 vole., 16mo. Embracing Glimpses of 
the Past, Alice Bender, The Fortune Teller, Philip and His Garden, The Flower 
of Innocence, etc., etc. Per vol. 90 cts. 
` vii. 
NEW TORK. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES, by Sarah 
W. Lander. One vol. 16mo, elegantly illustrated. Price $1. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 489 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec. Lt. 


THE NORTHWESTERN FARMER FOR 1869. 


This superb Magazine of Rural Life, published simultaneously at Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, will enter upon its fourth year January 1st, 1869, after three years of the most 
brilliant success ever attained by any similar publication In America. It is royal octavo 
in form (28 pages to the number), printed on book paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
bound in tinted covers. 


It is not simply an Agricultural Journal,—it is that, and more; it is a first-class Rural 
Magazine, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural Economy, Home Adornment, and 
Family Reading. 

Besides being the best, it is altogether the cheapest paper of its class in this country. 

TERMS: $1 50 a year; and a copy of the Farmers’ Annual (price, 25 cents) free to each 
subscriber, 

The PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL and NORTHWESTERN FARMER sent to new subscribers 
for only $3 50. 


Address: NORTHWESTERN FARIN Oo., 57 State Street, Chicago, Tllinois; or 19 N. 
Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, - 
to whom the most liberal commissions are paid. 


“ The NORTHWESTERN FARMER has the heaviest and heartiest indorsement of any 
rural journal ever published in the West, and it well deserves it, for it has no superior 
East or West.“ Cincinnati Nee Gazette. 

“ Tt is a Magazine of which the West may well be proud. Cincinnati Times. ° 


It reminds us of the Indiana Farmer when edited by Henry Ward Beecher." — Rural 
New Yorker. 


THE LADIES? OWN MAGAZINE. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Dress, Household Economy, Health, Physical Culture, and 
the Promotion of True Womanhogd. Will be published Monthly, 
commencing on the lst of January, 1809. 


The leading feature of The Ladies’ Own Magazine will be literary, comprising 
first-class Original Stories, Essays, Poems, etc. It will differ from most ladies’ maga- 
zines, in attempting to present a higher-toned, more useful and elevating clase of 
Literature, and in dealing with all questions it touches in an independent and practical 
manner. The subject of Dress will be discussed from its utilitarian as well as fashion- 
able points of view. Household Economy, being a science and art in which every 
woman, young or old, should be thoroughly versed, will occupy a prominent place 
among the subjects treated of in this magazine. 

Recognizing and deeply deploring the fact that physical degeneracy and positive il 
health is the bane of American women, we shall devote a legitimate portion of our space 
to the subject of correct habits of life as to drees, diet, exercise, cleanliness, and other 
hygienic influences which prevent disease and promote health. 

The lave of the beautiful is an innate quality of our nature, and should be properly 
directed. We shall, therefore, devote a portion of our space to those twin eciences, Art 
and Floriculture, giving practical instruction in the cultivation of flowers and the 
adornment of home with simple, inexpensive, yet beautiful works of art aud natare. 

A carefully prepared synopsis of the latest prevailing styles in Dress will be given 
each month. 

The above is a brief statement of the leading features of our Magazine. Arrangemente 
have been effected with a number of the best and moet popular writers to aid us in 
making The Ladies’ Own Magazine the 


MOST VALUABLE LADIES“ MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 

It will be printed on fine book paper, beautifally illustrated each month, neatly bound 
in tinted covers, and will be in all respects a first-class publication. Terms—81 50a 
year; single numbers, fifteen cents. We are prepared to offer Splendid Iuducements in 
the way of Beautiful and Costly Premiums to those who will act as Agents. To sach, 
sample copies, with full particulars, will be mailed for only ten cents. Address, 

MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Care Northwestern Farmer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.— The Ladies Own Magazine and Northwestern Harmer, to one acoress, for 
$2 50. The Ladies Own Magazine and Atlantic Monthly, $4. The Ladies Own 
Magazine, $1 50, Northwestern Farmer, $1 50, and PHRENOLOdICAL JOURNAL, $3, 
for $5. 
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torical account of its rise, progress, 

and present condition 
Complete Treatise on the Art of Dye- 

ing Cotton and Wool.............. 8 


Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Weaving by Hand and Pawer. ... 10 00 
Treatise on the Art of Boiling Sugar, 
and Confectioner’s Compauion.... 2 00 


Practical and Scientific Works for Mechanics and Others. 
Any of the following Books sent, post-paid, by return post, on receipt of price. 


Practical Draughtsman's Book of In- 
dustrial Design, and Machinists’ 
and Engineer’s 5 Com- 
panion, by Johnson, 50 folio steel 

lates, and 50 woodcuts. New Edi- 


known on the subject, 212 wood 


engraving ss 10 00 M 


The Soap Maker's Companion—a ge- 
neral treatise on the Manufacture 
of every description of Soap....... 10 00 


Guide for Puddling Iron and Steel... 1 00 | Tables for Qualitatiye Chemical An- 


odern Practice for American Ma- 


Broadway, New York. 


IId acs a 
chinists and Engineers, 86 eng’s.. 250 | Heat and Steam New Views. 


Any of the above sent by Mail. post-paid. Address, 


ee seed 1 25 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 


ion . nwaswenes .. . 810 00 Practical Companion forthe Perfumer 3 00 
Paper Hanger e Com 1 eee | 5 Irani 5 Pabricanon ete So Vanderb W 0 = 
tection of Home e es, Gun n. and Powders 
Cotton Spinner . 1 50 Treatise on the Coloring Matters de- ander urgh, ells & Oo, 
Long Span Railway Bridges. Baker 2 00 rived from coal tar 5 3 50 | First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 
Manual of Electricity, Practical and Dyer and Color-maker's Companion. 1 25 | Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinets, Cases, 
Theoretical, dy G. F. Bakewell.... 2 00 | Treatise on Street or Horse Railways 2 00 | Stands, Galleys, etc., 5 


History of American Manufactures 


from 1608 to 1866, by J. L. Bishop 10 00 


Principles of Mechanism and Ma- 
chinery of Transmission, 150 wood- 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STRBET, NEW YORK. 


y a M Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 
etaed th Avchitecture Civiiand | Treatise on Banking , lange stock of Second-Hand Presses. Type, Cases, etc., always on hand. 
Mechanical Engineering, and in Gothic Album for Cabinetmakers.... 3 00 Y . 8 buying good Type, Presses. and Printing Materials. 
Road - making and Sewering, 15 Beet Root Sugar and ita Cultivation. 1 23 B.— Prices Reduced. Oct. ot. 
w oing ee ee 9 00 eee Fractal Men, 
orksho mpanion for Tin, Shee p pursuits of surveyors, : 
iron, and Copperpiate Workers.... 2 50 architects, et —uꝛ̃ . ees 3 00 ESTABLISHED 1861. ; 
Peet A con moon b 1 50 nee au deen Companion nba 2 3 JETA 
e Encyclopedia o emis e Interior Decorator........essoe. 
Booth and Korie YTS BPs Aaner 5 00 I e ro THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
ous illustrations rere 8 e Practice of Photography........ 
aon ee Tebra romanon, Parl- 350 Hand- Book for Agrleu tural Sur- T RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
cation, an se 0 as nnn ey 
Practical Hydraulics for the use of Al erate on e i and ae FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
DOSES oi oss K nagement cf Railways........ <a 
The flements of Mechanical Physics, Report of the Navy Department o CHINA AND JAPAN, 
by Buck master . 2 00 the U. S. on American CO als 6 00 | 
American Cottage Builder, 7% Eng’s. 8 50 Coal Trade of British America 2 00 AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
Rudiments of Architecture and Analysis of Soils and Manures ..... 40 
Building, 250 engravings.......... 3 50 | The Gauger’s Companion........... 1 00 AT CARGO PRICES. 
Pracneal Ne bee one 55 rene and e on a Box i X 4 90 
„P. l Simplileecceaee. ; 
20 platea ‘ngi T i 7 ET aga, 21 00 Treatise on Stee Zs 3 1 8 00 The Company have selected tho following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
Pract) 1 the e noe aa an 1 Gnide 1 15 mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
of modern nes an ers. acts about Peat as Fuel... ; 
N. P. Burg... ͥ . Y 9 00 | Treatise on Manufacture of Worsted Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
Tuo Suds Valve, by N. E Burgh. e 2 00 yera Carded, Yams N e : 80 : 
e Engineer, Dra man, an ss Leslic’s Cooker g. 
Machiiste Assistant, 5 a MODRE Dook 555 1 25 PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
trations, an arge plates on Ma- eslie’s ceip renct 
chinery and Engine work, by Cookery. . . . „ 50 OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per lb. 
O' Byrne e 6 00 | The Assayer’s Guide c.c... 18 MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
. Book for Railroad and Civil 1550 a or e Scouring, Cleaning, 500 ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c.. 90c., $1. $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
Ness V N f 33 
The Hand-Book for the Artisan, Me- Questions on Snbjects connected IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
chanic, and Engineer ..... . 5 00 with the Marine and Steam Engine 1 50 YOUNG HT SON (Greer. 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 & per lb. 
. N Bement of 1 ae Eho, . Dynamometer ap- i UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 por lb. 
echanics’, for Enginee u- o the Steam Engine 
dents 1 . ., 3 63 | The Marine Steam Engine Illustrated 5 00 GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 
Fraca 1 ent ; Í 99 e ae 5 í 4 50 
e culator for Engineers, etc.... crew Cattin ables, for the use o 
5 Anwara or Earnie 5 00 5 pene rer Esh i 50 COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
tures on -tar, Colors, and on orse Shoer’s Companion........... 
recent improvements and progress Pocket-Book of useful Formule and GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 400. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
in Dyeing and Calico Printing..... 1 50 Memoranda, for Civil and Mechani- house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
traein ATARE On aa oa —ͤ—ͤ4V * : 8 article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
n ; : rentor’s Guide 5 : 
ſinstrat 988 „ as Soe 6 00 | Manual of Dyeing, Receipts......... 3 75 at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
The Practice of Hand Turning in Manual of i .... 2 00 | (Unground), 80c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 85c. 
Wood, Ivory, eto. 4 8 00 | Gleanings from Ornamental Art of per Ib. 
Blues and Carmines of Indigo—Trea- every ws comprising drawings bf 
tise on the Fabrication of every from the best foreign works q 15 00 
commercial product derived from Bookbinder's Companion 2 25 Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-offico 
Works of Henry &. Carey Contrac- has ad Machine T e 2 00 draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
tion or Expansion 40 on Technological Education and the larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.“ 
Financial Crisis . 2 Construction of Ships and Screw. Hereaſter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Tatars ee 5 eee 1 9 51 1 or “Dyeing ‘and ‘Calas Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
Letters to the President............. 75 Printing. with Practical Recelpts mentary packages for elubs of less than $30. 
Manual af Social Science........... 2 2 and Scientific Information Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
Kone Te E rare aanas A 30 . of Iron in all its 10 00 fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 
Principles of Social Science, 8 vols.. 10 00 | Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher's Com- We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
Review of the Decade, 1857-"67 ..... 40 ! ²⁵˙ cae ee ove enna es 1 50 | factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
econ een poe to Henry ý The anier. PA ee and Engi- T refunded. l 
The Finan ce Minister, The Cur- New Guide to ‘the Sheet Iron and N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
N ne 5 Debt ca ae ae R oa Pate 2 0 55 (the best Guide ay together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
ational Bank Amendment on the Sublect “ 
The Pablic Debt Local and National 25 | Gas and Ventilation 1 25 d d IGT -Amanoa Lea 
f rees of the Union 25 | Records of Mining and Metallurgy... 2 00 Company. 
a Slave Trade, Domestic and For- 1750 Complete rentie an Perfumar .. . 10 00 CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
IIC ( sekw wh = uide for the ufacture of Paper ; 
The War to Outdo England without and Boards. „ 5 00 manner of doing business. we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
Fighting ....... u.. oosessesesese ocne % | Elements of Chemistry, 2 vols........ 10 00 | to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
The Contractor’s Manual and Bail- American Houses, and Original De- Bow, 5643, New York Oity.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 
der’s Price BooR/kk˖d˖d * W| signs for Rural Buildings . 260 
The Gasworks of London W | Treatise on Railway Curves......... 1 50 i 
The Focomotive Engine, with rules wi puia 3 Companion e l 90 The State league PUA A Practical Homeopathic 
PE E eatin, a Decks wad e O O ical Temperance journal—1%th vol. $2per | TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
EAT „ Rakes aud 1 1 i 1 3 ear—less to clubs; 40 columns —8 pages. Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
er works Awl enan ad aher PranecGec ot very father should provide his sons this | of Families and Students in Medtcine, 
Daguerreotypist and Photographer's Tenpin An Reports phe Experi- radical sheet. Clubs desired. Write ns. | By Henry Minton. M.D. Price, cloth, 
Companion ä 125 | ments. and how to test Metals. . 10 00 | CARSON & GARDNER, Syracuse, N. Y. $3; sheep, $4. Sent by mail. post paid. 


p, 
Geometrical Stair-builder’s Guide... 5 00 | Tables showing the weight of round, ye R. WELLS, 869 Broadway, New 


Perpetual Motion, or Search for Self- equare, and flat bar iron, steel, etc. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 


Otive Poõ-wr er 8 50 | Statistics of Coal, illustrated by Maps Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
The Practical Millwright’s and Engi- and Engravings No. 20 North William Street. New York, | Good Books by Mail.—Any 
meer’s Guide 1 50 The Practical Examiner on Steam announces to, his friends and the public | Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
The Surveyor’s Guide...... e 125 and the Steam Engine that bis establishment is replete with | ter where or by whom publis ed, may be 
The Farmer's Companion—a new and Freight Charges Calculator.......... Presses, Type, and material for the rapid | ordered at Publisher's prices, from 


1 
complete treatise of everything The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, His- 


production of every description of printing. | S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Splendid Inducements 
OLUBBING 


— | ee 


Low Rates to Club Subscribers. 
Club of 2 for one Lear. 85.00 
Club of 8 “ . 
Club of 5 “ es... 12.00 
Club of 10 (and 1 to the gotter-up) . . 24.00 
No premiums can be given to subscribers at 
these rates, but an extra copy will be sent, 
without charge, to the getter up of a club of 
Tex subscribers for $24. 
— 


PREMIUM LIST 


FoR 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY. 


One of the following valuable Pre- 
miums is sent to each and every Yran- 
Ly Sus-criper, whether single or in 
clubs, who pays three dollars each for 
the Magazine: 


First—A package of fine stationery, includ- 
ing two sizes of note-paper. and envelopes 
to n both stamped in color, with 
initial letters from A to Z, so that subscribers 
can select what letter they require. All ladies 
require stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not fail 
to prove welcomo and attractive. 

d—Croquet, as played by the New- 
port Crogact Club. Cloth. 

Third—A large and fine photographic por- 
tralt of Mr. and Mme. Demorest, on an eight 
by ten card-board, ready for framing. 

Fourth—A pee of Mme. Demorest's 
o IERA package t Mme Demorest’s Lil 

—À pac 0 e. Demorest's 
Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the complexion, 
or an everlasti 


rfume ket. 
Stxth—The ch ar ans 
Seventh 


ron's Dress Chart. 
—One dozen of Stimpson's very 
superior pens. 
hth--The Family Letter Scale. 

Vin —A package of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name elegantly written inclos- 
ed in a neat card case. 

Tenth—A Pocket Diary for 1869. 
55 Indelible Pencil for Marking 

en. 


e package of twenty Eagle Paper 
rs. ’ 
T A Concordance to the Holy 


— t's Parlor Annual, 
morest’s or 
Ladies’ Almanac for 1869. 

Either of these premiums will be sont 
promptly on receipt of subscribers names, 
with three dollars for each name, commenc- 
ing with any number. 


Premiums for Clubs of two SUB- 
First Premi “ee gach, Esch 


One pair of Silver-plated Butter Knives 
the newest pattern, and the best article o 
plated ware manufactured, value $2; or, 

A Lady's Memorandum Book and Card 
W 1 con Tee paola or 

kage of Frenc perial Note r 
100 Kesta, and Envelopes to match ; Ti ` 
One dozen yards of ( ash’s Imperial Lace, 
No. 7, No 10, or Plain Frilling; or, 

A binder for DEMORES T's MONTHLY. See 
advertisement. 

Chronicles of the Schön Cotta Family, 
With preface by Bishop Mellvaine, of Ohio. 
Printed on toned paper, muslin. $1.50; or, 

Lakes and Rivers of the Bible. By the late 
W. K. Tweedie, D. D. Colored Illustrations. 
12mo, muslin, $1.50; or, 

W hittier’s now Bound; or, 

Longſellow's Flower de Luce; or, 

Jennie June's Talks on Woman's Topics; 


or, 

A morocco and gilt-edged Photo, h Al- 
bum, for holding Ea -four pictures ; or, 

Jennie June's valuable Cook Book; or, 

The first volume of DeMAREST'S 

4.“ el tly bound; or. 

To two subscribers clubbing together, and 
esch pa $3 for one year, to both will be 
sent either Mme. Demorest's Ladies Dress 
Chart, or a set of Dress Loopers, or a mo- 
roceo Diary and Currency Holder, worth $2, 
addition to elther of the first premiums to 


in 
both: or, 
Cloth Piste Attachment (value 


OUNG 


A Bruen 
10) to Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machine, 
afer two subscribers, at 83 each, and 85 in 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
For Twenty Subsoribers 


BEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


At $3 each, requirng only $60, wiil be sent 


A NEW 


BARTRAM & FANTON 


ELASTIC STITCH 


Sewing Machine, 
For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was awarded First Premium American Institute, 
Prize Medal, Paris Exposition. 


Any of the higher priced of these Machines will also 
be sent by forwarding the difference in money. 


In addition to the yearly subscription, Canada subscribers must inclose 
twenty-four cents for United States postage to the lines. Subscribers always 
secure it by mail several days in advance of transient purchasers. Those 
whose subscription expire sHould renew them at once, as the Magazine is 
never sent beyond the time paid for. The postage on this Magazine to 
yearly subscribers is only two cents each number, to be paid quarterly, in 
advance, 

FORM OF AN ORDER. 


Yon will please eend me your Monthly for one year, commencing with the . . . . 
Number; for which I inclose three dellars, 
s Aud oblige yours, 


Do not fall to give your full address, 
Inclose tue amount in United States or National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U. B. 


Postal Order. 
Be particular in giving full address to each subscriber. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Demorest’s Monthly and Young America together, $3.50. 
Premiums for Clubs of three M 
far nt Ab Wee e de. 


er Phe oti on Alb 

o um; or, 
A Ka Companion, Turkey morocco, and 
beautiful furnis 


A superb Photograph Album; or, 
Peterson's Magazine for one year; or, 
The Lady's Friend for one year; or, 


A Lady's Companion, in morocco ings; or, 

case i 8 An e t Reticule; or, 

isnt ate: one R The Fathers. Steel illustrations, 
A morocco reticule ; or, gilt edges, $3.50; or, 
Our Self-Tucking Attachment for Sewing A beautiful morocco 10 inch Satchel, price 


1476 at Goo Washington. By Edward 
e o rge Was i wW. 
Everett. $1.50; or, 

Marion Harland’s Novels: Sunny Bank; 
Alone; The Hidden Path; Moss Side; Ne 
mesis; Miriam; Husks; Husbands and 
Homes. %1.75 each; or. 

Charlotte Bronte's Novels: Jane Eyre; 
Professor ; ati ; Villette. $1.75 each; or, 

St. Elmo. By iss Evans. $1.75 ; or, 

Spurgeon's Gems; or, 

Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin F. Tup- 
per. Cloth, gilt; or, 

1 Igrim's Progress. Ilustrated. 

50; or, 

Beecher's Life Thoughts —81. T5; or, 

Draytons and Davenants. By the author 
of the Schonberg Cotta earn le ; or 

Mise Muloch’s Novels: Christians Mis- 
take; John Halifax. $1.75 each; or, 


+ OF, 
A Lady's elegant Portemonnaie. 


Pre for Cl of five SUB- 
ee Mint Sect ale 


Carving Knife and Fork, Ivory handle. the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $4.50; or, 

Six Dessert or Tea Knives, Ivory handles, 
the best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $: or, 

A Bruen Cloth Plate Attachment to 
Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machine, price 
$10. See advertisement. Or, 

A $6 oblong Photograph Album; or, 

A $6 Music Box; or 

One of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps, for 
the hall or table, with either glebe or shade ; 

Bayard Taylor's Novels: Kenneth; Han- 


or 
nab Thurston. $1.75 each; or ‘The Christmas Holly. By Marion Harland. 
The Art of Conversation. With directions | Or 
Enoch Arden. Splendidly illustrated. Or. 


for sel- culture; or, 
A Complete Edition of Tennyson's Works; 


D bendy 1 or. 
6 or, 
A beautiful moroeco 12 inch Satchel, price, 


Lo 
An elegant Lady's Portmonnaie. 
Prem for Clubs of four SUB. g; or 
CL Bi t oP each, and the A lady's elegant Russia Portmonnate ; or, 
First Premium to each 8 -| A lady's Pocket Companion, with extra 
. quantity of farnishings and needles; or, 
Six Silver-plated Tea Spoons, the newest] A lady's . ase and Companion, in 
patteri, and the best article of plated ware | morocco, a very splendid and useful article; 
man 


, value, $8.50; or, or, 


A Landscape, in Chromo-Lithog 
Hatch & Co., ecarcely to be ¢ ng 
from a costly painting. Price, $10. 


A d g Hi 


mium to .U RIBER. 


Six ilver-plated Dessert Forks, the newest 
pattern, and the best article manufactured, 


value, $5; or, 

A large Photograph Album, for holding one 
hun pictures; or 

A Lady's Com lon and Dressing-Case 
combined, in Turkey morocco, with t 
farnishings, wortb $10: or, 

A Rosewood Vortable Writing-Desk, with | 
compartments; or, 

A splendid morocco 11in fatchel, price, $7. 


Prekal Spp ef peren 80> 


Six Dinner Knives, Ivory handles, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, value, 


50; or, 

tix Silver-plated Dining Forks ; or, 

Six Silver-plated Table Spoons, the newest 
pattern and the best articles manufactured, 
valued at $6.50 each set; or, 

Twelve Silver-plated Tea Spoons, the new- 
est pattern, and the beet article of plated 
ware manufactured, value $7; or, 

A splendid morocco 13in Satchel, price, $8 


kam te ec i saeh d oe 
A Universal Clothes Wringer, price $8.50; 


or, 
An elegant set of Lawn Croquet in polish- 
ed maple, price $10; or, 
E spon d large morocco 18-inch Setchel, 
price $9; or, 
A superb Lady's Dressing-Case and Com- 
panion, in morocco—a very useful article. 


Premiu for Glubs of ten SUB- 
SUB at T Cache 

Twelve Dessert or Tea Knives, Ivory han- 
dies, the best article of Rogers’ celebrated 
cutlery value $9; or 

Webster's nabridged Dictionar. 
Pictorial edition, 1,500 he elgg ry Every 
family should possess this most indispensa- 
ble work—price $12; or, 

A beau $12 Music-Box; or, 

A Photograph Album, as large as a family 
Bible, for holding two hundred pictures, ele- 
gantly bound; or, 

A magnificent family Bible. 

of thirteen 


Prem ants 8. At 32 each. 


Twelve Silver-plated Dessert Forks, the 
newest pattern and the best article mana- 
factured, value $11. 


Prem for Clubs of fourteen SUB- 
BU dàt Sach. 

Twelve Dinner Knives, Ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $13; or, 

Twelve Silver plated Dining Forks ; or, 

Twelve Silver-plated Table 8 tre 


newest pattern and the best article manufac- 
tured, valued at $18 each set; or, 


A very superb ‘a Dress! con 
taining a fall set of toilet requisites. | 
Premi r Clubs of eighteen SUB- 

SUES at 33 of ele 

Six Sterling Silver Tea-Spoons, extra 

heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $17; 


or, 
A superb set of Lawn Croquet, in polished 
bor kood, price $20. = 


Premiums for Clubs of twenty SUB- 
SCRIBERS, at $3 each: y 
A Bartram & Fanton Sewing Machine. 
$55. See advertisement. Any of the higher 
riced machines may be had by sending the 
erenee, in mo oniy Or, 
A Pecrless Cooking Stove and Utensils, 


elegant Lady’s Dressing-Case. con- 
taining all We articles for the toile in fall 
size, euitable either for dome or for con- 
venience of traveling; or, 

A handsome Silk Drees of fifteen yards, 
any color you may choose. 


Premju or Clubs of thirty-five 

Hees at $3 back y 
Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons. extra 

heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $83. 


Premi for Clubs of fo SUB- 
SCHIBERS, at yp each, ty 

For forty subscribers, one of Carhart & 
Needham's beautiful Mel „ rose wood 
casc, scroll legs, price $70. 

l'ersons desiring to form c'ubs will 
be furnished with a specimen copy of 
either or both Demore-t's Mostar 


and Youse Anerica, and « number of XS- 
' | prospectuses fur dis. ribution, for 18 cts. o 
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NEWSPAPER. 


THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
‘NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 


1869, 


We solicit from friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- 
tinued interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly iseues. It 
is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good 
men, good laws, an economical and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, 
we appeal for that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow. 

The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot 
box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist, Constitutionally, 


THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Cincinnati Weekly Chronicle. 


The Most Popular Political and Family 
Newspaper in the West. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW VOL- 
UME. 


In announcing the second volume of the 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY CHRONICLE, the Pub- 
lishers take sincere satisfaction in thank- 
ing the pnblle for their very liberal patron- 
age. It has been unparalleled in the his- 
tory of newspapers in the West —a gener- 
ous, appreciative response, on the part of 
the people, to the liberal enterprise of the 
proprietors. 

The CHRonicte will continue, as hereto- 
fore, to advocate those great, liberal, con- 
sistent principles upon which our repub- 
lican government is founded, which pre- 
served it against the assaults of treason 
and rebellion, and which alone can per- 
petnate it for the generations to come. 
W nile it will be a consistent supporter of 
tne Union Republican party, it will avoid 
partisanship in any offensive shape, and 
discuss all political measures frankly, urg- 
ing the adoption of such only as seem to 
give promise of good to the whole country. 

As a news center for the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley, Cincinnati has no superior, 
and has facilities which defy competition 
from even the great commercial centers of 
the East. The latest news from all parts 
of the world to the hour of going to press, 
will be given from two days to one week 
in advance of the Eastern weeklies. 

In all other Departments, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and especially Agriculture — the 
CHRONICLE will be behind none of its co- 
temporaries. 


third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the ald of all who be- 
lieve in the Government of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitutional law. 

The Express we ehall aim to make more and more, in all its departments, a thorough 
National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the family—a Political newspaper 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 
ness. And for the rest, in the future, as in the past, the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Exrress having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among 
visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention 
of all classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 

In this respect we commend it especially to those advertisers who expect to attract 
the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 


TERMS: 

THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 

WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1869, will be published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

Single Copy.......- i e dee 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers 2 Cents per week. 
Mail Subscribers, one year........... e e e e > E 
Siz months S ee e ee eee 00 
Price to News dealer ../ ‚·qqq . .... 00 per 100 


TERMS: THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
Single Copy, one year $2 00 | One Copy, one year (104 issues) .............. Perr Teor rrr e e wees DA 0O 
Clubs of five, at 81 ceoee 8 75 Six months ............. . JVVVVVVVVVVFVVVFVVCVCCC saseee- 260 
Clubs of ten, at $150 .......... oo 15 00 | Two Copies, one yeaau 4 secsescecee TOO 
An extra copy to the getter up of a club, Five Copies, one yꝛeaꝶ r. — R433 eee 15 00 
orin place thereof one of our valuable pre- Ten Copies, one ear 6 %%% %%% %% %%% 0% %%% „%%% % % „%%% %ꝗ % „ „%%% %% %% % %% % % h % „ „„ „„ 0 oe 28 00 


Twenty-five Copies, to one address ........cccccccccscccccrcccsecccccccsecscesces OO 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


miunis, 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
To every yearly subscriber for the 


Cunonicze, the Publishers will send, onor | Spe mantha . B. C.. . .. . A E E 
before the first of January next, their Al- | Three Copies, one //) (8 8 00 
manac and Year-Book of Important Infor- 130 Gort 835 ae ‘year ee ee ee Oo 99 9 ‚( 9 9 *ã * —(„— 15 90 
mation,” containing fall and correct re- Fifty Copies, to one address .. BO 00 


turns of the State and Presidential elec- 
tions: Names, Terms of Office, Salaries, 
etc., of the United States and State Officers ; 
Statistics of the several States; Statistics 
of Religious Denominations; Scientific 
Discovery ; Important Events of the Year, 
etc., etc.; also a Diary for the Year 1869. 

Or, instead of the Year-Book, if pre- 
ferred, they will send a splendid Portrait 
of President Grant, or of Vice-President 
Colfax. 

PREMIUMS TO AGENTS. 


Every Postmaster, and every friend of a 
good newspaper, is requested to act as 
Agent for the CHRONICLE. To all such, 
the Publishers offer very liberal and desir- 
able Premiums, such as Early Rose Po- 
tatoes; Popular New Books; Standard 
Magazines: Prize Gold Pens: Union 
Washing Machines; American Waltham 
Watches; Grover & Buker’s Sewing Ma- 
chines; Mason & Hamlin’s Organs, rang- 
fog in value from $200 to $400, $5 00, 
$12 00, $55 00, $60 00, $65 0. 8190 00. 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. 
To nal Sat the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 per annum. 
Four Editions of the Eventne Express, are published at 1:90, 2:80 8:80 and 5 o'clock. 
With the latest Political, Commercial and Marine News. 
The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 
The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 
The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 
Late Religious, Agricultural, and Dramatic News. 
The latest Law ports, and with the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 
Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 
We bd iret Pre the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parte of the coun- 
to our local Market and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 
e Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to press. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... $4 00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year 5 00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 8550 
one year AG eats 27 — oemuas ones 


These terms apply to new subscriptions or renewals for another year, and for no term 
short of a year. 


Specimen copies sent free upon application, to any address, anà as many as may be 


wanted. 
5 by Gan, Post-Office money ordor, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not 
responsibdie r 
We have also made arrangements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI: 
CULTURIST, a monthly paper devoted to iculture :—THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 
ZINE, for Young folks, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—thus offering to our 
subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz.: 


: THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year $2 50 
For circular giving particulars, and spe- | THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year...... 3 00 
cimen copies of the paper, address THE ble tte EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to new 95 
CINN ANY eubsc rs for one eme es FFC e 
e *]| ger Remit by Draft, Post- Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 
No. 171 RACE STREET ’ J. & E. BROOKS 
Jan. it. CINCINNATI, OHIO. Nos. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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a Jacobin and lawless Congress in giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- | P 


American Artisan and Pat- 


ENT REoorD.—New Series, 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of ite publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 


engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
worksbop, and the household: practical 
rules for mechanice and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the offictal 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law caves rotating to patents, etc. 
Each number of the Sl ate Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of inetructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar e Twenty-six num- 
bere form a handsonie half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 
Terma of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 
he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extenelvely engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Forel nts, and will 
promptly Devers — 16 Woo acaire it, per 
mail, 8, a pamphlet. ent Import- 
ant Information ſor Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” ed poral a LOOD & 15 
Proprietors merican Artisan, 
Mch. tf. No. 1989 Broadway, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. 81 50 per annum, payable 
in advance, Sample copies supplied on ap- 
Pi the P. F though aiming to t 

e P. F., tho aimin reren 
especlally the agriculture Sr this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Rural Economy. P HALL 

RRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


New Music. 


Musician’s Omnibus. A complete 
Musical Library, arranged for the Violin, 
Flute, Fife, Clarionet, Cornet, F let, 
or any Treble Instrument. In Three 
Volumes, 

Masician’s Omnibus, No. 1, con- 
tains 700 Pieces of Music. 

CONSISTING OF 


40 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures 
written out in full. 

100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Melodies. 
100 Polkas and Waltzes. 
100 Marches, 8 ete. 
100 Hornpipes, Schottisches, Reels, etc. 
100 Galops, Songs, Varsoviennes. 
100 Clog Dances, etc. 

Musiclan’s Omnibus, No. 2, con- 
tains 850 Pieces of Music. 


CONSISTING OF 


100 Duetts. for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
200 Scotch Airs. Reels, etc. 
200 Irish Airs, Jigs, etc. 
100 Fancy Dances, with calls and figures. 
The Full Camp Duty as practi in the 
U. 8. Army an Meyy, 
Abstract of Camp Regulations, Signals, 
Rol! Cails, Marches, Qui tops, etc. 

Mausician’s Omnibus, No. 3, con- 

tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 


100 Duets, for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
80 Sete of Quadrilles, with calls and figures, 
200 German Waltzes. 
100 Scotch and Irieh Airs. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances. 
100 Polkas, Mazurkas, Hornpipes, Minuets. 
100 Redowae, Schottisches, Varsoviennes. 
100 Marches, Quicksteps, Songs, etc. 
Price, $1 25 each Volume. Sent free of 
charge to any addrees, upon receipt of the 
marked price. 
EDERICK BLUME, 
11% Broadway, New York; Branch, 16 
Bowery. 
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CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON. 


OLD ST. GILES, ORIPPLEGATH, 
LONDON. 
—o-—— ; 

Tuts venerable structure, like mang others of 
the same name in Europe, was erected to the 
memory of an eminent saint of the seventh cen- 
tury. This holy father is believed to have been 
a noble Greek by birth. He settled in France 
and led the life of a hermit in forest retreats; 
and in course of time he was induced to admit 
disciples, aud became, almost against his will, 
the head of a monastic establishment; and in 
after years this religious society or fellowship 
grew to be a Benedictine monastery, and a town 
sprang up around it, which adopted the name 
of the saint. St. Giles is the patron saint of 
cripples in Roman Catholic countries, there 
being a legend of his having once refused to be 
cured of a lameness, that the abnegation might 
the better help him to mortify all fleshly appe- 
tites. 

The edifice which we illustrate, or the struc- 


ture which it perpetuates, was erected proba- 
bly as early as the twelfth century, and there- 
fore possesses no little merit in the estimation 
of the antiquary. It, however, is especially in- 
teresting to literature, as being the repository 
of the mortal remains of England’s great poet, 
John Milton, and of that quaint but revered 
writer John Foxe, whose “ Book of Martyrs” 
will endure as long as Christianity keeps in 
memory those who suffered for her sake. The 
entry of the poet’s burial is: 

John Milton, gentleman. Buried Nov. 12th, 
1674. Consumption. Chancel.” 

This simple memorial is enough ; for Milton 
needs no labored mound and richly chiseled 
marble to grace his tomb; his immortality is 
secure in the reverent homage paid to his tran- 
scendent genius. 

St. Giles church has little about it of archi- 
tectural ornament. It is, as seen in the engrav- 
ing, a large substantial structure, with a plain 
square tower of no great altitude. About a 
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hundred years ago, close by it was the famous 
“Crowley’s Well,“ which was said to possess 
curative powers for diseascs of the eye. Hith- 
er people having “bad cyes” resorted to seek 
relief in the waters. Near by also was the an- 
cient ‘“Cripples’ Hospital, which may have 
been founded before the venerable church it- 
self, and from which the neighborhood derived 
its name. 
— . — 


To FASTEN THE HANDLES OF KNIVES AND 
Forks.—If the handles of table-knives and forks 
are formed by riveting two scales or sides to 
the flat tang of the knife, there is but little dan- 
ger of their becoming loose. This is the strong- 
est form of knife or fork handle; but it has the 
objection of wear or warping where the parts 
are joined together, and soon becomes unsightly 
and filled with dirt. One great objection to 
the solid handle, in which the round tang is in- 
serted and there held by cement is, that the 
heat of the water in which Bridget will wash 
the knives and forks soon melts the cement 
which holds tang and handle together, and a 
“secession” is the result. To the careful house- 
wife who would restore or “ reconstruct” these 
detached portions, the following hint may be 
given: Procure some common yellow resin 
and reduce it to a powder, and add to it about 
one-quarter or one-third of its bulk of common 
whiting, or very fine sand will answer the same 
purpose. When this is prepared, and it may be 
kept ready at hand as one of the essentials of 
the corner cupboard, clean the knife or fork 
tang from the remnants of the old cement 
which will adhere to it, and also clean all dirt 
out of the hole in the old handle. Heat the 
tang moderately warm over the flame of a gas- 
jet or a lamp, and insert it in the mixture of 
resin und whiting—a certain portion will melt 
and remain upon the tang; then thrust it into 
the place it is to occupy in the handle, with- 
draw it, and heat it again, plunge it into the 
resin, let it hold all that will adhere to it, and 
then place it in the handle in the position you 
wish it to occupy, and let it remain until it is 
cold, and the cement is thoroughly hardened, 
when the handle will be found to be as strong- 
ly fixed in its place as when it was first put to- 
gether. The expense of material is the merest 
trifle, the labor is almost nothing, and when 
both labor and material are rightly applied, 
the housewife can keep her knives and forks 
fixed in their handles in their proper places. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, BIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsycuqLoey, ETHNOLOGY, Socio.Loey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us., by all the known 
external « Signs of Character.“ 

Poplished monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clubs of 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 30 cents. Now 
is the time to eubscribe. A new volume begins with 
this number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 


men everywhere. Please address to Box 780. 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, EDirog, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN considered in relation to External Objects. By George Com 


2 5 With Twenty Engravings. This- is the only authorized American edition. Revised and enlarged. With portrait of the author. $1.75. Sent by mail, 
2 paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Sos. 
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8 8 VIOLINS, GUITARS, Among the Contributors for 1869 are Wm. Cullen Bryant, Fenimore Cooper (an unpub- 
z lished paper), Edward Everett Hale, Elizabeth Stoddard, Bayard Taylor, I. T. Tuckerman 
Q 2 to 8800. : i 
3 Az = wee T. B. Denslow, 8.8. Conant, Rev. L. W. Bacon, ete., ete, 
G. 
m 5m AOCORDIONS, OONCERTINAS Each number will also have Zarticies on POPULAR SCIENCE, ENTERTAINING 
< 5 dÀ $3 to $35. $2 to $35. TRAVELS, and GOOD STORIES. 
a 
2 5 2 FLUTES, FIFES, Terms. —35 cents per No. £t per annum. Two copies for 87. ‘Three copies for $16. + 
2 2 8 Liberal terms to Clubs and Agents. Canvassing Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 
nan $2 to $75. Bota. to $6. Sample copies sent free of postage on receipt of 35 cents. 
= 
g ¢¢ | FLAGEOLETS CLARIONETS e Oss 
5 52 $8 to $15. $5 to $50 > 
~~ [æ] 2 
= 28 BANJOS, DEUMB, Published by C. P. Putnam & Son. 
80 * $2 to $35. — — — — $3 to 888. m 1. No rore Loit A Bomance:sof Fourth Thousand now ready. 
22 A Paice Lier has been prepared expressly with a view of supp! stomors ata di- nating Lite” gte. Illustrated I no. cloth. %. Too True, A Story of To-Day. 
= 3 tance, with MusioaL Mznonawprex of every description at the lowest F. prices. tie Bl. 5. g Ilustrated 16mo, cloth, 12 m0. cloth, $1.25 —Paper 6v cents. 
AH special care is given to this department, and customers can rely upon receiving as good “We cordially recommend it to our readers 
— N 2 an article as were they present to make the selection een New Editions of those Popular Novels. {as firat class novel, and one of the few that 
= ae E invite to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, eto, which 2. The Amazon. From the German |W!!! retain its positicn."—Phila. City Items. 
S Em | San desent by mail post-paid on receipt of the marked price, Also any pieces of Samer | py Franz Dingelsiedt. 12mo.cloth, $1.50. A Charming Juvenile. 
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„ n n MEDAL SPOOL ,,, e cca Sabha 
or a sale ookselle ce 
82 All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. R oe eis 
Hae 2. — saa This thread took the only Prize Medal awarded to G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway, N. Y. 
au E AA ven HFFS Spool Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
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. Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at JUST OUT. 
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2 2 E The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers A Magazine of Universal Literature. 
2 85 D in the United States, have constantly on hand, in 
T 85 ——— WHITE, s full assortment of The first number, now ready, is a Christmas Number and contains the open- 
= 8 BEST SIX-OORD OABLE-LAID 80FT-FINISHED, | ing chapters of 
= 2 ey È 
S 8 In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num - RUN 10 EARTH, 
3 8 bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, of By MISS M. E. BRADDEN, her latest aud best novel. 
2 Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, n ; tee, 
As In cases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- ane 5 sit ae oe aa a . N 
e = g bers. Orders solicited and promptly executed by ’ and subjects connected with the Holidays. 
2 = 8 WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., Sole Agents, In the February Number will be begua 
8 2 June 11 . No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, 
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3 8.5 3 A great novel by the author of “ THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS,” “ PAUL 
825 e e uot ale e sua e hen others will b 
em i hese two novels will be rapidly run through to completion, when others will be 
Hia FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. presented, 2 1 
522 - — ä ` The February Number will also Contain a brilliant Story of St. Valen- 
@2s | The only Electro-Medicai Apparatus e tine’s Day. 
ie kak- Dr. SMITHS strong direct current, as well as a to and t Every Month’? will be strictly A Magazine ror tae Pxor rx,“ adapt- 
g = 5 VACHETIC MACHINES, e A irec! corrent 1 intensity ed to their tastes, and devoted to their amusement, elevation, and instruction. 
ess — renal Dan soal paar o ce ie nective pla 16 | Light and amusing Literature for hours of relaxation, for the Family Fireside, and 
Az 8 powerful. y tonic and contractive, while at ita | for Travel will be presented as an agreeable supplement to the more ponderous 
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Complete Phonographer. 


This work not only contains a complete ex 
position of the Art of Phenography, with all 


the latest improvements, bat it aleo gives a |- 


great deal of valuable jafurmation and instruc- 
tion in relation to the p:ac'ice of reporting, 
which can be found in no other book. 


Opinions. 


“ We first ured Graham's Hand-Book. tut 
have now introduced Munson's COMPLETE 
Puonoorapitar, with which we are highly 
pleased.“ Vermont Commercial College. 

“Of manuals of Phonography. the latest. 
the completest. the moat important and most 
syrma and philosopbleal, ia Mr. Manaar’'s 

rue Puonocraruse.”—N. P. Independ- 
6 e 

t I am using the Courirra PHONOGRAPHER, 
and like it better than ever. Iam ‘convineed 
that Muneon's system is tbo moetsuitable one 
fer the masses. — Wm. Kepler Teacher of 
D in the Wesleyan University of 


"I received the Couriers PHONOGRAPHER 
on ee Apri and, 3 teacher, 05 
sny Bowledge > OY 
devoting for a greater part of the — only 
one hour a day to the study, wae able tu re- 
por a sormen verbatim on 28th of the fol- 

wing September.”—8. 8, Gilson, Teacher of 
Phonography at the Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny ty, Pa. 

„Thore is one thing that I think ean besaid 
of Muusons Pnonoenarur. which is vorr i ° 
portant and thet is it is very legible in ita brief 
est style, requiring less reliance upon the con- 
text than any of the old systeme.“ —Chaancey 
B. Thorne. i ee ; 

* Will doubtless take the precedenoe of all 
previous manuals on the d ubject.“— N. Y 


ne. 

Not only the best manual of Phonography, 
but no other book upon the same enbject will 
bear comparison with it."—W. P. izen. 

“It is by far the best book on Phorograph 
that existe, and really ertadlishes that wbic 
heretofure has been only n name with very 
little behind it—the American Standard Sys- 
tem."— The Nation. 
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Man, know thyvelf. All wisdow centers thee ; 
To none mau seems ignoble, but to man, — Yoang. 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE U. 8. 
COAST SURVEY. 


Tarts is the face of a generous, liberal- 
minded, frank, and cordial man. Osten- 
tation or dogmatism was no part of his 
disposition; neither do we find any trace 
of assumption or obtrusiveness. On the 
contrary, he must have been diffident 
and sensitive to a degree which at times 
subjected him to painful embarrassment. 
Neither position nor intellectual endow- 
ments could lead him at any time to ex- 
hibit anything less than a becoming 
frankness of disposition and an unpre- 
suming suavity of manner. To imagine 
that Professor Bache could have taken 
on the character of the bravado, the im- 


PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE. 


pertinent snob, or played the part of a 
self-sufficient Captain Brag in any soci- 


- 


ety, would be simply a ludicrous effort 
of the fancy. He would be polite and 
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deferential; to put on airs he was disin- 
clined, by reason of his very organiza- 
tion. 

Observation, the examination of ma- 
terial objects, the investigation of the 
forces of nature, was his proper intel- 
lectual sphere. The predominance of 
the perceptive faculties in his cerebrum 
is strikingly marked, and yet the reflect- 
ive region is by no means meager. Ob- 
serve the portrait. The seeing or indi- 
vidualizing property must have been 
great, enabling him to analyze and dis- 
tinguish whatever came within his prov- 
ince with profound accuracy. This 
was a scientific organization in a most 
marked degree. Such a one in its early 
dawnings naturally gravitates toward the 
consideration of physical phenomena. 
The forehead, as may be inferred from 
the engraving, was broad in the regions 
of Calculation and Constructiveness, and 
these instinctive capabilities united with 
his great Individuality, Size, Weight, 
and Order, and active Comparison, ren- 
dered him a master in estimating, com- 
prehending, and classifying the mechan- 
ical forces, 

Socially, he was warm and friendly ; 
not inclined to change easily his attitude 
toward an acquaintance; while those 
who were regarded in the light of inti- 
mates always found him frank, sympa- 
thetic, and obliging. Generous to a 
fault, he could not look impassively upon 
the destitution or suffering of any one. 
Kindness, affection, tenderness, and for- 
bearance were among the strongest traits 
of his moral character. 

He was by no means deficient in force, 
but pursued with enthusiasm whatever 
he undertook. He had much impulsive- 
ness—that impulsiveness which responds 
to the prompting of a tender and sympa- 
thizing spirit, not that which is sudden 
and quick in contention or quarrel. He 
was the opposite of an agitator. 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE was born in 
Philadelphia, July 19th, 1806. He was a great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin. Educated at 
the West Point Military Academy, he early 
evinced those scientific qualities of mind which 
have made his name distinguished. During 
the whole term of four years at West Point he 
did not receive a single mark of demerit; and 
graduating with the highest honors, he was 
appointed lieutenant of topographical en- 
gineers. 

In 1827 he was elected professor of mathe- 
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matics in the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he remained several years, until he was ap- 
pointed president of Girard College. In the 
interest of this institution he visited Europe, 
and investigated the educational establish- 
ments there. On his return to Philadelphia, 
as the College had not yet been opened, he re- 
signed the presidency and was appointed first 
principal in the Philadelphia High School. 
This position was surrendered in 1843, when 
he accepted the appointment of Superintendent 
of the United States Coast Survey. He con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of this office 
until his death, at Newport, R. I., February 
17th, 1867. The following graphic extract 
from the “Coast Survey Report for 1867” is 
interesting as descriptive of the character and 
eminent abilities of Professor Bache: 


„When he graduated at West Point, at the 
head of his class, great expectations were en- 
tertained of him, which were not disappointed. 
He was conspicuous for the noble traits of 
character which peculiarly distinguish the il- 
lustrious graduates of that admirable institu- 
tion. Sincere and manly speech, conscientious 
and unflinching performance of duty, unques- 
tioning self-sacrifice, intense and grateful love 
of the country to which they owe their educa- 


tion, honest recognition of other men’s rights 


and merits, freedom from jealousy, fertility in 
adapting means to ends, and practical good 
sense and sound judgment—all these qualities 
were eminently his, and he was the finest ex- 
ponent of the possibilities of n military educa- 
tion for civil service. It was here, and in per- 
formance of his duty as a military engineer, 
that he learued the principles and practice of 
administering affairs and directing men, and 
that methods of organization first germinated 
in his mind. For eight years he devoted him- 
self to physical science in his professorship in 
the University of Pennsylvania. His clear 
teaching and his valuable investigations con- 
tributed as much to the reputation of that city 
for science, as any one of the greatest names 
by which Philadelphia has been adorned. As 
president of Girard College, he studied all the 
educational institutions of Europe. Circum- 
stances which even his influence could not 
control, deprived the College of the full benefits 
of his accumulated stores of knowledge. But 
the opportunity was given him to develop his 


studies upon education in the High School of 


Philadelphia. His organization of this institu- 
tion was a marvelous adaptation of the best 
systems of academic education known in Eu- 


rope to American wants; and it has been the 


model upon which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the leading high schools of the country have 
been constructed. 

In 1843, Professor Bache was appointed to 
be Superintendent of the Coast Survey, What 
it is now, he made it. It is his true and lasting 
monument. It will never cease to be the ad- 
miration of the scientific world. His name 
needs not to be carved by the hand of a sculp- 
tor. It is inscribed on the entablature of the 
Survey, by his own greatness, It is written 
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upon the flood of the Gulf Stream; upon the 
pulse of the ocean’s tide; upon the oscillation 
of the earth’s magnetism. It is written on the 
bases of verification, on the great triangles with 
which these bases were brought into compari- 
son, and on the hill-tops which he occupied for 
his stations; it is written on every shoal and 
rock and danger to navigation, and every 
channel discovered by the Survey, and on 
the beautiful charts in which they are used by 
the grateful sailors; and it is written on all the 
investigations in geology, astronomy, and ter- 
restrial physics, which have been conducted 
by the strongest intellect of the country com- 
bined under. his control. No other name can 
replace his, or stand by its side. To whatever 
place, and at whatever time the knowledge of 
the Const Survey of the United States shall 
penetrate, it must carry with it the name of 
Bache. He is gone; but he is not forgotten. 
While he lived, he was the acknowledged 
head of the science of his country; and he 
still lives, a glorious example and a cheering 
inspiration to us in the service of our country, 
of science, and of mankind.” 
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AROHBISHOP WHATHELY ON OON- 
SOLENTIOUSNESS. 


THIs renowned theologian and metaphysical 
scholar was much more of a phrenologist than 
even the professed followers of Gall and 
Spurzheim generally believe. He occasionally 
discussed the operations of the mind from 
phrenological points of view, and seemed thus 
to secure the clearest elucidations. An ex- 
ample in point, to which our attention has 
been directed by Mr. Homes, of Albany, occurs 
in a letter written by the Archbishop in 1855. 
The passage is as follows: 

“I don't know whether you ever heard my 


remark that the organ of Conscientiousness is 


the only one that never in its exercise affords 
any direct gratification. The organ of Love 
of Approbation gives much pleasure when we 
are praised, as well ss pain when we are 
blamed or unnoticed; the organ of Secretive- 
ness makes those in whom it is strong feel a 
delight in mystifying. That of Number affords 
great pleasure in the mere act of calculating. 
But Conscientiousness, which gives great pain 
to one in whom it is strong, if he at all goes 
against it, affords no direct pleasure when 
complied with. It merely says, You have 
paid your debt; you are an ‘ unprofitable 
servant.” And when you have triumphed 
nobly over some strong temptation, the plens- 
ure, if it can be so called, is just that which 


you feel at having narrowly escaped slipping 


down a precipice. 

But, indirectly, Conscientiousness affords 
pleasure; and this is what leads people to 
speak of delight in virtue. It is to a conscien- 
tious man the necessary condition of all other 
qualifications, It is what the mosquito net is 
in hot climates: it affords no direct pleasure, 
but it enables you to enjoy sweet sleep. 

“ But a benevolent man is gratified in doing 
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ae and he is apt to fancy this is a delight 
in virtue as such. But it is the organ of 
Benevolence that is gratified. And if he 
stand firm against threats in a good cause, it is 
the organ of Firmness that affords the pleasure ; 
and so of the rest. Especially to a pious 
Christian, there is always an indirect gratifica- 
tion in doing his duty through the organ of 
Vencration ; for this, where it is strong, affords 
directly a high degree of gratification.” 

See Archbishop Whately’s Life and Corre- 
spondence, Vol. II., p. 327. 


— . — 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


x 


Pe 


[concLuDEZD.] 

“ BouRR@NNE, I shall remain here no 
longer,” Napoleon said to his secretary on the 
29th January, 1798. “There is no good to be 
done. They will listen to nothing. I see, if I 
loiter here, I am done for quickly. Here, 
everything grows flat. My glory is already 
on the wane. This little Europe of ours can 
not supply the demand. We must to the East. 
All great reputations come from that quarter. 
However, I will first take a turn round the 
coast, to assure myself what can be done. I 
will take you with me—you, Lannes, and 
Sulkowsky. If the success of a descent upon 
England appear doubtful, as I fear, the army 
of England shall become the army of the East, 
and J am off for Egypt.” 

After his tour around the coast, “ General,” 
“what think you of our 
journey? Are you satisfied?” Napoleon an- 
swered with vivacity and a negative shake of 
the head: “I will not hazard it. J wil not 
stake upon such a cast the fate of our beautiful 
France!” 

Night and day Napoleon now labored for 
the execution of his grand project—organizing 
everything where nothing before existed. On 
the 12th of April, 1798, he was named com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the East; and 
then his orders flew like lightning along the 
coast from Toulon to the mouth of the Tiber. 
In all his movements he was supreme, and his 


, orders were dictated in his own closet, while 


j 


the Directors, fearing his presence in France, 
readily approved his designs. 

A short time before his departure, his secre- 
tary asked him how long he intended to remain 
in the East. “A few months, or six years,” 
replied Napoleon. “ All depends upon events. 
I shall colonize the country and carry out 
artists, workmen of all descriptions, women, 
actors. We are only twenty-nine; we must 
be thirty-five. [He had been refused a seat in 
the Directory on account of his youth, being 
but twenty-nine.) That is no age. These six 
years will suffice me, if things succeed to reach 
India. Tell all those who talk to you of your 
departure, that you afe going to Brest. Say 
the same to your family.” 

At another time, as they drove through the 
Rue St. Anne, upon bis secretary’s asking him 
if he remained resolved to quit France, he 
replied, “ Yes! I have tried everything; they 
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will not hear of my proposal. I might turn 
them out and make myself king, but that 
must not be thought of yet; the nobles would 
never consent; I have sounded them; the 
time is not come. I should be alone. I will 
dazzle these gentry yet.” 

Napoleon left Paris May 8d, 1798; but ten 
days before his departure for the conquest of 
Egypt and Syria, a prisoner escaped from the 
Temple. That escaped prisoner was Zir 
Sidney Smith, the man destined to checkmate 
Bonaparte at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and 
destroy forever his pet design of establishing 
in the East a new and mighty empire. 

The French squadron set sail from Toulon 
May the 19th, and arrived before Malta on the 
10th of June. After taking that famous island, 
Napoleon directed his course toward Alex- 
andria; and one beautiful evening at sunset, 
as the flag-ship Orient proudly dashed onward 
through the Sicilian sea, the cry arose, “ The 
Alps!” At this word, says Bourrienne, I 
think I still behold Bonaparte; I see him long 
immovable, then all at once breaking from 
his trance No! never can I view without 
emotion the land of Italy! Here is the East, 
whither I am now bound; a perilous enterprise 
calls me. These mountains overlook the 
plains where I have so often led to victory the 
soldiers of France. With them we shall con- 
quer still!” 

As he drew toward the close of his voyage, 
our hero dictated his famous proclamation and 
order to his soldiers, in which he said to them: 
“The people with whom we are about to be 


connected are Mahometans,—the first article of 


their faith is this: ‘There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Do not gainsay 
them; live with them as you have done with 
the Jews—with the Italians, paying the same 
deference to their muftis and their imaums as 
you have paid to the rabbins and bishops; 
show to the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Koran and to the mosques the same tolerance 
as you have shown to the convents and the 
synagogues—to the religions of Moses and 
Jesus Christ. The Roman legions protected 
all religions. You will find here usages dif- 
ferent from those of Europe; it is proper that 
you habituate yourselves thereunto.” 

Arriving at Alexandria, Napoleon com- 
manded an immediate disembarkation; but 
Admiral -Brueys opposed, representing the 
perilous state of the sea, and assuring him that 
Nelson, who had gone in search of him, could 
not return for several days. Admiral, re- 
plied Napoleon impatiently, “ we have no time 
to lose. Fortune gives me but three days, — I 
profit not by the indulgence, we are lost!” Had 
Brueys followed with the same absolute faith 
the promptings of our Cesar’s familiar genius, 
perchance the French fleet would not have 
been aunihilated on Nelson’s return, nor the ill- 
fated admiral been blown up with a thousand of 
his men in the very ship from which the Man 
of Destiny,” warned by his fortune, now fied 
almost in consternation. 

After taking Alexandria, Napoleon pressed 
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on to Cairo, and having defeated the Mame- 
lukes in the battle of the Pyramids, he turned 
his attention to the civil and military organiza- 
tion of the country. He should have been 
seen, says his secretary, in this season, while 
in the full vigor of manhood ; nothing escaped 
his rare penetration, his indomitable activity.” 
He appointed provisional governments in all 
the cities and provinces occupied by his troops; 
sought to sustain the character of deliverer as 
well as that of conqueror, and to prepare the 
East for his new empire, and a gradual trans- 
formation to a state more in harmony with 
European civilization. 

While thus engaged in the conquest of 
Egypt, news arrived at Cairo of the destruction 
of the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir, on 
the Ist of August. Napoleon, who was at the 
time on an expedition against Ibrahim, im- 
mediately returned to Cairo, completely over- 
whelmed by the terrible catastrophe. “Un- 
happy Brueys, what hast thou done!” he 
exclaimed, in a tone difficult to conceive. 
Though he allowed not the vulgar eye to per- 
ceive how much the event shook his daring 
soul, yet when alone he gave vent to his emo- 
tions. Bourrienne essayed to console him by 
representing how much more fatal had been 
the disaster had Nelson remained but twenty- 
four hours longer before Alexandria waiting 
the arrival of the French fleet, with the army 
and himself on board. But when his secretary 
spoke of help from the Directory, the con- 
queror burst out in wrath: “ As for your 
Directory, they are a parcel of ——; they fear 
and hate me; they will leave me to perish here. 
And then see you not these figures of soldiers! 
It is every one’s cry—I will not remain.” 


The French army was dispirited and de- 
moralized ; a sullen silence followed the con- 
stant question, “ What will become of us?” 
The generals were saluted as they passed along 
with the cry, There go the butchers of the 
French!” Yet Napoleon, in spite of all, was 
soon himself again; and when his secretary 
presented him with a draft of a dispatch for 
France bearing news of the destruction of the 
fleet, briefly told without blame or embellish- 
ment, Napoleon smiled, saying, It is too 
vague, too smooth; it wants effect. You must 
enter largely into details; you must speak of 
those who have distinguished themselves. 
And then you say not a word of fortune; and 
according to you, Brueys is without reproach. 
You do not know mankind. Leave it to me. 
Write!” He then dictated that celebrated 
dispatch in which for effect he introduced his 
famous dramatic passage: At a distance to 
windward was seen a ship of war: it was the 
frigate Justice returning from Malta. I ex- 
claimed, Fortune, wilt thou abandon me -I ask 
but fwe days.” And after reflecting upon 
Admiral Brueys for not promptly acting in 
concert with his wishes and slighting his 
chances of fortune, he rounded his dispatch 
with the astonishing finale—“ And it was only 
when Fortune beheld all her favors useless that 
she abandoned our fleet to its destiny!“ 
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Before he took his departure from Cairo on 
the Syrian expedition, he meditated the scheme 
of invading British India. Writing to Kleber, 
soon after the destruction of the fleet, he said, 
“If the English continue to inundate the 
Mediterranean, they will oblige us perhaps to 
do greater things than we otherwise would 
have attempted.” On the 25th of Jan., 1799, 
only fifteen days before marching into Syria, 
he wrote to Tippoo Saib: You must already 
be informed of my arrival on the shores of the 
Red Sea with an army invincible as it is in- 
numerable, and animated by the desire of de- 
livering you from the iron yoke of England. 
Send to Suez, or to Grand Cairo, some person 
of ability, who enjoys your confidence.” 

On the 11th of February the expedition, 
numbering 12,000 men, commenced the march 
for Syria. One evening after the halt, Junot 
was seen aside communicating something to 
the commander-in-chief which appeared to 
move the latter greutly. At the close of the 
conversation Bourrienne advanced to meet 
Napoleon, who exclaimed to him in a stern and 
broken voice, You are not my friend! 
Woman! Josephine! Had you, Bourrien- 
ne, been attached to me, you would have 
told me all that I have just learned from 
Junot; he is a true friend. Josphine! And 
I six hundred leagues distant. Josephine l— 
to have deceived me thus !—She!—Woe to 
them! I will exterminate the whole race of 
coxcombs and intriguers! As to her! divorce 
— yes, divorce, a public and proclaimed divorce! 
I must write—I know all!—It is your fault. 
You ought to have told me.” His friend, to 
calm his agitation, reminded him of his glory. 
“My glory!” he cried. “Alas! What would 
I give that those things Junot has told me 
were not true—so much do I love that woman! 
If Josephine is guilty, a divorce must separate 
us forever!” 


Junot had been repeating to his chief 
scandal afloat relative to Josephine; hence 
this scene and distraction. It illustrates 
strongly Napoleon’s love for his wife; and as 
this is the first time of the mention of divorce 
between those two who, in spite of their 
diforce, will in our minds everlastingly be one, 
this incident was worthy of note. 

After taking the town of Jaffa by storm, Na- 
poleon laid siege to Acre. During the sixty 
days thus occupied, he manifested some of his 
strange presentiments. Having reccived from 
Upper Egypt news of the loss of a large and 
beautiful dgerm built for the navigation of 
the Nile and named The Italy, he said to 
Bourrienne in a prophetic tone, My good 
friend, Italy is lost to France !—it is all over; 
my presentiments never deceive me 

Napoleon said at St. Helena: “If Acre had 
fallen, I would have changed the face of the 
world!” And now while under its walls he 
often exclaimed, “The fate of the East is in 
that placc!” One evening, as he took his 
accustomed walk with his secretary near the 
coast, the following remarkable conversation 
was held between them : 


— 
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“Yes, Bourrienne, I see that this paltry 
town has cost me many men, and occupied 
much time; but things have gone too far not 
to risk a last effort. If we succced, as is to be 
hoped, I shall find in that place the treasures 
of the Pacha, and arms for three hundred 
thousand men. I will raise and arm the whole 
of Syria, which is already so exasperated by 
the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall you have 
witnessed the people supplicate Heaven at each 
assault. I march upon Damascus and Aleppo; 
I recruit my army by advancing into every 
country where discontent prevails. I announce 
to the people the abolition of slavery, and of 
the tyrannical government of the Pachas; I 
arrive at Constantinople with armed masses; I 
overturn the dominion of the Mussulman; I 
found in the East a new and mighty empire, 
which shall fix my position with posterity; 
ahd perhaps return I to Paris by Adrianople 
or Vienna, having annihilated the House of 
Austria.” After an observation from his secre- 
tary upon the vastness of his design, he con- 
tinued, “ Eh! remark you not that the Druses 
wait only the fall of Acre to rise? Have they 
not already offered me the keys of Damascus? 
I bave put them off from day to day expecting 
the reduction of these walls, because at present 
1 am unable to derive full advantage from that 
great city. By the plan which I meditate, every 
species of succor from the Beys of Egypt is cut 
off, and this conquest secured, I will cause 
Dessaix to be named commander in-chief. If 
we are unsuccessful in the last assault, now 
about to be made, I am off instantly.” 


But Acre fell not; and Napoleon did not, as 
he designed, change the face of the world,” 
and nurse it again in the cradle of empires. 

Now canfe the terrible retreat of the French 
across the desert, and then their glorious battle 
with the Turks at Alexandria, after which, by 
the courtesy of Nelson, our hero received the 
French gazetteer, which he devoured with 
eagerness. ‘ Well,” said he, my presentiment 
has not deceived me; Italy is lost. The 
miserable creatures! All the fruit of our 
victories has disappeared. I must be gone.” 
He sent immediately for Berthier and made 
him read the news. Things go ill in France,” 
he said, “I must see what is passing there. 
You shall with me.” He then sent also for 
Admiral Gentheaume, who received orders to 
prepare two frigates, the Mairon and La 
Carriere, and two small brigs, La Revanche 
and La Fortune. His secret was hid by a 
fictitious cruise into Upper Egypt, and not 
until they were about to sail for Europe did he 
inform those whom he took with him that they 
were bound for France. To the army he left 
behind he issued a proclamation, leaving it 
under the command of Kleber. 

“ The ship destined for Bonaparte,” says his 
secretary, was once more to carry Ceesar and 
his fortune, but Cesar revolving in his darkened 
spirit the overthrow of the republic.” Mystery 
was around them; none saw clearly through 
the Vista of the future, but seemingly an irre- 
sistible destiny urged Napoleon onward. Un- 


ceasingly for twenty-one days adverse winds 
drove them back toward the coast of Syria; 
but in spite of the winds and the advice of the 
admiral to return to Alexandria, our Ceesar’s 
cry was ever “Onward!” At length, after 
taking shelter for six days in his native Corsica, 
they again set sail for France, but on the second 
day they were signalized by an English squad- 
ron. Night closed in to hide them, but still 
they could see the signal and hear the booming 
of the enemy’s guns. The French admiral 
was in distraction; his wits were lost; he pro- 
posed to put about to Corsica. “No, no!” 
commanded Napoleon; “no; set all sail— 
every man to his post. To the northwest !—to 
the northwest !—onward!” As usual, Napo- 
jeon's inspiration bore his fa The order 
saved them. The first beams of the morning 
discovered the English fleet steering northeast, 
and the French continued their course for the 
long-wished-for shores of France. Little did 
the English dream that those ships were from 
the East, and that in one of them was Bona- 
parte. 

On the 9th of October, 1799, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, the French ships entered the 
bay of Frejus, and on the instant that it was 
known that one of them carried the idol of 
France, the sea was covered with embarkations, 
and the people, in defiance of quarantine laws 
and warnings against the plague, fairly bore 
off and landed the hero and his soldiers of 
fortune, crying in their delirium of joy, “ We 
prefer the plague to the Austrians.” i 

It was not until then that Napoleon learned 
the extent of the French reverses in Italy. It 
had been his darling design to put himself at 
the head of the Army of Italy and produce in 
France a brilliant effect by the simultaneous 
announcement of an Egyptian and Italian 
victory. The evil is too great!” he cxclaimed. 
“There is nothing to be done! And on the 
same day that his feet again touched the 
shores of France he set out for Paris, hailed all 
the way as the hope and deliverer of France. 

. Josephine hastened to join her husband, but 
he received her with studied severity and 
indifference, holding no communication with 
her for three days. To his secretary he spoke 
incessantly of those suspicions now inflamed 
by the insidious tales of his brothers against 
her; but at length his great love for Josephine 
and her children overcame his jealousy and 
silenced his furious threatenings of divorce. 

All the other generals in Paris, excepting 
Bernadotte, visited Napoleon on his return; 
and it was only at the repeated instances of 
Joseph Bonaparte and his wife that Bernadotte 
visited his old commander. At the close of 
the interview Napoleon entered his study, 
where his secretary was at work, quite agitated, 
and hastily addressed him; Bourrienne, can 
you conceive Bernadotte? You have just 
traversed France with me. You yourself have 
said that you read in the enthusiasm called 
forth by my return, the desire of every French- 
man to escape from the disastrous situation 
into which our reverses have thrown the 
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country; very well! Now see Bernadotte! 
He vaunts the brilliant and victorious condition 
of France; tells me of Russia beaten; of Genoa 
occupied ; of innumerable armics everywhere 
levying ; and I know net what more besides. 
It is all humbug. * * * * This man, 
quite proud of having been minister of war, 
has the impudence to tell me that he looks 
upon the Egyptian army as lost. He did 
more. He has shown me that he penetrates 
my intentions! He spoke of enemies without 
and enemies within. At these last words he 
gave me a look; I also allowed a glance to 
escape! But, patience; the pear will goon be 
ripe l 77 ` 

Napoleon possessed a charm potent as 
witchery to draw men around him. He even 
persuaded this “ devil of a fellow,” as he called 
Bernadotte, so far as not to oppose the designs 
which he had penetrated, while he gained over 
completely his military peer, Moreau, com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine, besides such 
men as Fouché and the matchless Talleyrand. 

The parts of the great Napoleonic dramas 
were well cast; every one was at his post. 
The 18th Brumaire came, and early in the 
morning a large assembly of generals and 
officers were gathered at Bonaparte's residence. 
At seven o’clock his secretary entered his 
chamber and found him risen, —an unusual 
circumstance. He was calm as on the approach 
of battle. In a few moments after, Joseph 
Bonaparte entered with Bernadotte. Perceiv- 
ing the latter not in a generals uniform, 
Napoleon cried out, Hold! you are not in 
uniform.” “I am thus every morning when 
not on duty.” But you shall be on service in 
a moment.” I have heard nothing to that 
effect. My instructions should have reached 
me sooner.” Napoleon's resolve was taken. 
Bernadotte he must master at once or paralyze 
him by his boldness. He withdrew with him 
to an adjoining room; the conversation was 
short; no time was to be lost. 

“Follow me!” was the invitation to his 
generals as soon as he had received the copy 
of the decree from the council for which he 
had been waiting. In the garden of the 
Tuileries 10,000 troops were gathered for a 
grand review; after which Napoleon read to 
them the decree of the Ancients, which in- 
vested him with the command of all the mili- 
tary forces, and empowered him to require the 
aid of every citizen if needful. 

Josephine, in the mean time, was in the 
greatest suspense, and Bourrienne, who re- 
mained with her, scarcely less so. At length 
they were relieved by the return of the con- 
queror—conqueror now at every fresh master- 
stroke of France herseW¥. Every act had suc- 
ceeded that day, for he had only soldiers to 
deal with then. What would to-morrow bring 
forth when he had to master the “ Ancients” 
and the Council of Five Hundred! One 
matchless stroke of policy, however, had 
already overcome the Directory: the com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine was their 
Jailor-guard, holding the quarter of Luxem- 
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good one! much worse. 


bourg. Thus the two great generals of France, 
Moreau and Bonaparte, were now in unison in 
the revolution, not by Moreau's free-will, but 
by Napoleon's management. 

“Do you know what I told Bernadotte on 
withdrawing?” said Napoleon to his secretary 
in their evening conversation upon the events 
of the day. “ALL! He then knew what to 
depend upon. I prefer that. All 
was useless. I could not overcome Bernadotte’s 
resolution; he is a bar of iron. I requested 
his pledge to undertake nothing against me; 
know you what he said?” ‘ Doubtless some- 
thing unpleasant.” ‘ Unpleasant! that's a 
He told me, ‘I will 
remain quiet as a citizen, but if the Directory 
give me orders to act, I will march against all 
pertubators.’ After all, I laugh at him; my 
measures are taken.” 


Had the Directory been politic enough to 
play the willing Bernadotte against Napoleon’s 
game, the latter might not have been emperor 
of France, nor the former one of his marshals 
and king of Sweden. 

As it was, the crisis of the morrow was 
perilous to Napoleon, and he well-nigh over- 
whelmed himself with hisown impetuosity. The 
“ Ancients” opened their sitting at one o'clock 
upon the crisis of the times, and soon the war 
of words in their chamber ran high. Accounts 
were brought to the General every instant. 
Impatient, he resolved to enter and take part 
in the debate. His entrance was hasty, and in 
anger. His speech to the Ancients was us 
astonishing but not as brilliant as his battles— 
as incomprehensible as the man himself. We 
only heard,” says Bourrienne, who stood close 
at his right—“ Brothers in arms—frankness of 
a soldier!” with incoherent sounds of “ vol- 
canoes—secret agitations—victories—constitu- 
tions violated.” Then came Cæsar—Crom- 
well—tyrant!” and several times he repeated, 
J have no more than that to tell you;” when 
he had absolutely told them nothing. At 
length he unfortunately stumbled upon the 
words, “liberty, equality,” which he, had 
scarcely pronounced when one of the members 
caught him up with, You forget the constitu- 
tion.” This fairly put him beside himself; his 
action became animated and we lost him, 
apprehending nothing beyond ‘18th Fructidor 
—20th Praérial—hypocrites—intriguers—I am 
not so—I shall declare all—I will abdicate the 
power when the danger which threatens the 
republic is past.” At this point his secretary 
pulled his coat and whispered, “ Retire, General; 
you no longer know what you say,” at the 
same time making a sign to Berthier to second 
him in getting their chief away. Suddenly, 
after stammering out a few more words, Na- 
poleon turned round and cried, “ Let all who 
love me, follow.” 

Leaving the Council of the Ancients, Na- 
poleon next appeared in another extraordinary 
scene in the assembly of the “ Five Hundred,” 
followed now by the grenadiers, whom he left, 
however, at the door. Scarcely had he entered 
when from all parts of the hall exclamations 
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arose: The sanctuary of the law is violated! 
Down with the tyrant! Down with Cromwell! 
Down with the dictator! What means the 
madman?” Let us save our General!” shouted 
the grenadiers in their turn, advancing pre- 
cipitately in alarm. At the sight of these the 
wrath of the Five Hundred raged beyond 
bounds, and even to threaten Napoleon with 
quick destruction, who, now out of his wits, 
fell into the arms of his soldiers crying out, 
“They have a design to assassinate me!” 
But once in the midst of his army and devoted 
generals the splendid chieftain was himself 
again. 

After his exit, Napoleon being informed of 
the danger of his brother Lucien, who, as 
president of the Council of Representatives, 
was battling for him to no purpose, sent 
soldiers to his rescue. At the head of the 
troops Lucien then resumed his functions as 
president of the Five Hundred, and harangued 
the army. Drawing his sword, he cried out: 
“I swear to pierce the bosom of my own 
brother if ever he harbor a thought injurious 
to the liberties of Frenchmen.” A dramatic 
effect was produced; all hesitation vanished ; 
Napoleon gave the signal, and Murat, at the 
head of his grenadiers, charged into the hall 
and cleared it of the representatives. 


The great day was won. It was night, and 
calmness reigned in Paris as the conqueror 
with his secretary entered his bed-chamber, 
where Josephine awaited his arrival in the 
greatest distress. Greeting his wife, he said 
abruptly, “So, Bourrienne, I blundered egre- 
giously?” Not so badly, General!” I like 
better to address soldiers than to speak before 
lawyers. These put me out. I have not 
sufficient experience for assemblies. That will 
come, of course. Good - night, Bourrienne ! 
Apropos, we shall sleep to-morrow in the 
Luxembourg!“ 

Bonaparte duly became First Consul of the 
French Republic, and his next ambitious step 
was to the bed- chamber of the kings of France. 
To sleep in the Tuileries! The rest he knew 
would follow. The wished-for day came; and 
the conqueror took up his abode in the palace 
with such a triumphal display of French glory 
that gave to the nation its Charlemagne again. 

Napoleon had slept one night in the palace 
of the kings of France, and in the morning his 
secretary as usual entered his chamber to 
arouse him to the performance of the day’s 
designs. The greeting of the secretary was: 
“ Well, General; behold you at length arrived, 
without difficulty, with the acclamations of the 
people. Do you remember your remark in the 
Rue St. Anne— I ought to make myself king, 
but it is not yet time? “Yes, very true; I 
remember. See what it is to will! It was 
only two years ago! * * * The affair of 
yesterday passed off well. ‘Do you suppose 
that all those who came to play the sycophant 
about me were sincere? Not so, undoubtedly; 
but the joy of the people was real; and the 
people are right!” 

Among other of Napoleon's sayings of that 
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morning was: Bourrienne, it is not all to be 
at the Tuileries; we must remain there. Who 
have inhabited this palace? Robbers—the 
Convention! Hold! look, there's your brother’s 
house. Did I not thence behold the Tuileries 
besieged, and the good Louis XVI. carried 
away prisoner? But you may rest in security. 
Let them try that again!” 

Soon afterward Louis XVIII. wrote to our 
hero expressing his faith in him as the savior 
of France, and praying the conqueror to restore 
the king his crown. Napoleon was much 
affected by Louis’ letter, but he replied: “ You 
ought not to think of presenting yourself in 
France. You can not enter that country save 
over one hundred thousand dead bodies. As 
to the rest, I shall ever be anxious to do all in 
my power to soften your destiny and cause 
you to forget your misfortunes.” 

Josephine and Hortense urged Napolcon to 
restore the French king, for the mother and 
daughter had a presentiment of the evil to 
come. Upon the subject of the restoration the 
First Consul said to Bourrienne: “ The partisans 
of the Bourbons much mistake if they.imagine 
I am the man to play the game of Monk;” and 
he closed the conversation with, “But I am 
aware how the women plague you; you must 
undeceive them as to their folly and absurd 
presentiments! Let them mind their knitting, 
and leave me to act!” 

The glory of another Italian campaign fol- 
lowed ; the great battle of Marengo was fought; 
Italy was again at the feet of her conqueror; 
but the gallant Dessaix fell. When the news 
of the loss of this hero was brought to Na- 
poleon, his grief found vent in one only ex- 
pression: “ Why is it not permitted me to 
weep?” Dessaix was his most esteemed and 
most lamented military associate. 

Empire now hastened to meet Napoleon, and 
the Pope to Paris to place on his head and that 
of Josephine the imperial crowns. In the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, December 2, 1804, 
France saw the imposing ceremony which 
gave to her the first emperor and empress of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and on the next day the 
eightcen marshals of the empire were created. 


On the Ist of April, 1805, the Emperor set 
out for Milan to receive the iron crown of 
Charlemagne. He remained three weeks at 
Turin, and in May he was crowned in the 
cathedral of Milan with the iron crown of the 
ancient kings of Lombardy, which was taken 
from the dust in which it had rested for ages. 
Taking the crown of Charlemagne from the 
archbishop of Milan, Napoleon placed it upon 
his own head, calling aloud in Italian, “ God 
hath given it me] Woe to him that touches it!“ 

The same year saw the power of Austria 
crushed in the great battle of Austerlitz; and 
in the next Prussia was humbled in one day on 
the field of Jena. All Europe then lay at his 
feet, except Russia and Britain. Then came 
his king-making drama, which caused Spain to 
desert him and brought Great Britain to the 
rescue of Europe under her skillful generals, 
Moore and Wellington. In 1810 he divorced 
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Josephine and married Maria Louisa of Austria. 
Then came the Russian campaign. With an 
army of nearly half a million he penetrated the 
vast territory of the Czars to its very heart. 
But blazing Moscow and the consequent 
retreat appalled even Napoleon, for when that 
winter’s snow melted, the bones of 400,000 of 
the Grand Army lay bleaching from Moscow 
tothe Niemen. The downfall of the conqueror 
came. In 1814 the remnant of Soult’s army 
scattered, himself routed in the great battle of 
Leipsic, the allies occupying Paris, the abdica- 
tion was signed, and the Emperor retired to 
the island of Elba. But his grand finale was 
not yet played. Escaping from Elba he landed 
on the coast of Provence, March 1st, 1815, and 
marched rapidly on to Paris. His marshals 
hastened to his side; all know with what 
enthusiasm the army rallied again beneath the 
standard of its demi-god. Once more France 
was Napoleon’s! Europe was alarmed and 
enraged. Wellington took the command of 
80,000 troops, Blucher marshalled 110,000 
Prussians for the great last act; and Austria 
and Russia were preparing to invade France 
on the eastern frontier with enormous armies. 
It was too much even for Napoleon’s genius to 
battle with only a remnant of his grand armies 
against the might of a world. Waterloo came, 
and the last deeds of the Old Guard of France 
may be taken as a fit emblem of Napoleon 
himself in the great drama of empires. On 
the lonely rock of St. Helena, imprisoned by the 
Atlantic waves, for six years find we the last of 
Napoleon. And if it may be imagined that in 
the universe his spirit lives with power to play 
the genius to his nephew, as he imagined his 
fortune played to him, then We have seen 
Napoleon in his sequel since he closed his 
mortal career, May 8d, 1821, and burst his 
prison of St. Helena. 


AFTER ALL. 


BY FRANCES LAMARTINE KEELER. 


WE toil for wealth till splendor makes us 
weary ; 

We climb for fame till highest heights seem 
dreary ; 

And then we seek for rest, but do not find it, 

For though it seems so near, we're always just 
behind it. 


All earthly pleasures lose their dreamed-of 
swectness, 
When once they have been drank of to com- 
pleteness ; 
And thus we learn of things unsatisfying, 
To look away to Heaven and live for joys 
undying. 
D aee 
In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument of a 
weak mind than irresolution—to be undeter- 
mined where the case is so plain, and the 
necessity so urgent; to be always intending to 
lead a new life, but never to find time to set 
about it. 


[Fzs., 


DISHASHD SELF-HSTHBM AND PAR- 
TIAL INSANITY. 


THE following article from the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, for April, 1868, we 
publish verbatim, as an apt illustration of tho 
plurality of the faculties, and one of the evi- 
dences that an organ of the brain can be dis- 
eased while other portions remain compara- 
tively healthy. The location mentioned is at 
Self-Esteem, and the depression of the skull 
indicates the central portion of that organ. 
Undoubtedly Approbativeness also was some- 
what involved, as well as Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, but the seat of the disease was 
Self-Esteem, and the leading influence exhib- 
ited was evidently caused by an abnormal con- 
dition of the organ of Self-Esteem. 

Ant. VIT.—Case of Derangement Limited to a Single 
Moral Sentiment occurring Periodically, that Seuti- 
ment being in a Perfectly Normal Condition during 
the Intervale. By SAMUEL Jackson, M. D., Emeritus 


E 
Professor of the Iustitutes of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, etc. 


“In May, of 1833, I joined a party of rela- 
tives and friends who were making a tour to 
the Southern States; we stopped in Baltimore 
for a night; in the evening I was consulted by 
the wife of one of the gentlemen, Mr. D., re- 
specting a peculiar disease with which he was 
affected. For three years, every alternate Wed- 
nesday, he was morally prostrated from a loss 
of his self-esteem, believing himself to be un- 
worthy as a husband, or the father of his chil- 
dren, or a member of socjety. This condition 
continued for a week, and on the ensuing Wed- 
nesday he awoke restored to his natural char- 
acter, associating with his family, attending to 
his official duties, receiving and visiting his 
friends; all of which he refused to do when 
under the influence of his disease. 

“This was on a Tuesday evening, the day 
before the renewal of the usual paroxysm, and 
I was requested to prescribe some means which 
might prevent its recurrence. After some little 
reflection, I determined upon the application 
of cups to the back of the neck, abstracting six 
or eight ounces of blood, a hot, sinapised foot 
and leg bath at bedtime, and a pill composed 
of camphor, gr. ij, and ex. belladonna, gr. 4. 
The next morning, to the agreeable surprise of 
all the party, there was no return of the par- 
oxysm, for the first time since his attack. After 
visiting Washington and Mount Vernon I re- 
turned home, whilst my companions pursued 
their way to Richmond. 

“Tn the following November I received a let- 
ter from Mrs. D., informing me that the parox- 
ysths had returned before they reached home, 
and wished to know if I thought it was in my 
power to give her husband permanent relief. 
I replied that I could fagm no opinion on that 
subject, as the case was entirely new, and I was 
without any experience as a guide, but if they 
could come to this city, I would undertake his 
treatment. In a few weeks after they took up 
their quarters in Philadelphia. When I made 
an examination of his head I found it to be per- 
fectly formed, without being marked by any 
protuberances; but at the vertex was a small 
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lines in depth, similar to a small watch glass. 
I endeavored to investigate the cause of his 
mental condition, but could find nothing to ex- 
plain it except the existence of insanity in the 
family, In his natural character he was re- 
markably mild, affable, pleasant; and being. 
easy in circumstances, holding the respectable 
office of clerk in a United States District Court, 
and mingling in the best society, he was happy 
in his conjugal relations, and had children of 
fine promise. 

-“ Without any apparent cause, being per- 
fectly well when he went to bed, he awoke one 
morning with a total loss of his self-esteem, as 
before described. His desire was to be left en- 
tirely alone; he refused to mingle with his fam- 
ily, would not receive or visit his friends, or 
attend to his office; he would go out for exer- 
cise only after dark, so as not to be recognized. 
From this period such had been the tenor of 
his life for three years, during which time he 
had visited Europe for several months, to ob- 
tain any benefit which might arise from change 
of scene, and for the purpose of obtaining medi- 
cal advice. He returned home unchanged in 
his state; one week was passed under the moral 
depression of a supposed state of degradation, 
the other in his natural character. 


“I ordered, from my examination, the top of 
the head to be shaved, and applied a moxa to 
the depression, and formed an issue by irrita- 
tive dressings. A light regimen was directed; 
a pill prescribed of camphor gr. j, ex. bella- 
donn. gr. 3, to be taken twice a day, and also 
the occasional use of two or three cups on the 
back of the neck. This course was steadily 
pursued throughout the winter without pro- 
ducing any other cffect upon the condition of 
the patient than some little derangement in the 
order and intensity of the paroxysms. Early 
in May he had an unusually violent attack; 
when it had passed away, he expressed a de- 
sire for me to procure him a room where he 
could be left alone with books and papers, as 
the presence of his wife and the people of the 
house increased his moral distress and mental 
depression. This arrangement was made, and 
a room procured in the vicinity of the city, but 
was rendered unneceasary by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the paroxysms, which, from tiis time, 
returned only at long intervals and for a short 
time. 

„He eontinued, with the exception men- 
tioned, in his normal character through the 
whole summer, and until the beginning of the 
next winter. In the latter part of August he 
visited Cape May, where he made many friends 
by his affable deportment, and at a political 
meeting held there, he was nominated as chair- 
man, and made a speech on the occasion. This 
circumstance is mentioned to show how com- 
plete was his restoration. He subsequently vis- 
ited Bedford Springs and the interior of the 
State, and returned to this city the last of Sep- 
tember. He had become very anxious to re- 
turn home; I endeavored to dissuade him from 
that course, 88 the danger of a re- 


lapse from a return to all his old associations, 
but could only procure the delay of a few weeks. 
He, however, made a visit to New Bedford be- 
fore he returned to his home and pursuits. 
“In the course of two or three months after 


his return he awoke one morning with an attack 


of mental derangement. He declared that he 
had ascertained a distinguished statesman to 
be a traitor, and plotting [Conscientiousness 
involved] the overthrow of the government, 
and it was his duty to immediately inform the 
governor, and have him arrested. In a few 
days it was found necessary to send him to the 
asylum at Charlestown, Mass., where he died 
in the course of three or four weeks. 

“T received a letter from his father commu- 
nicating the result of a post-mortem examina- 
tion of his brain. The lesion, if it may be so 
termed, was confined to the arachnoid mem- 
brane, at the vertex of the brain, immediately 
under the depression in the skull; it was thick- 
est in the centre, gradually diminished, and 
ceasing at some little distance from it. 


~ © This case, it appears to me, establishes two 


important facts: the first, the independence of 
the MORAL SENTIMENTS in a manner similar to 
that of the mental faculties is, I think, demon- 
strated by the fact of a single moral sentiment 
being diseased for nearly four years; the second, 
that in monomania intermissions may occur.” 


On Psychology. 


The anal, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of aleepless txner sight ; 
Lovely, bat solemn it arnee, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—-Ars. Memane. 


THE INNER SENSES. 


THE writer was present recently at a mect- 
ing of a Bible class, when the special subject 
for consideration was the scenes of the transfig- 
uration of Christ, mentioned at the beginning 
of the 17th chapter of St. Matthew. As I listened 
to the questions propounded by the conductor 
of the class, and to the answers that were given, 
I could not repress a feeling of sadness that a 
professedly Christian people, with the Bible in 
their hands, and a general literature, ancient 
and modern, accessible to them, in which may 
be found many authentic details of facts con- 
clusively analogous to the matters discussed, 
should be in doubt whether these scenes, wit- 
nessed by Peter, James, and John upon the 
mount, were realities, or whether they were mere 
phantasms, caused to appear before them for 
no definable purpose. Yct such doubts were 
expressed, in which the conductor of the class 
himself participated. It strikes me that it is 
important to a correct spiritual education, and 
as a protection against the alluring sophistries 
of infidelity, that subjects of this general nature 
should be far better understood than they com- 
monly are by people either in or out of the 
churches; and, indeed, that we may not be en- 
tirely ignorant of these inner mysteries of the 
soul-world, and of the nature of the faculties 
through which they may become sensible to 


us, many illustrative facts are vouchsafed to 
us, both in the Scriptures and in the experien- 
ces of persons whose record is outside of the 
sacred pages. 

With reference to the scenes on the mount 
of transfiguration, it may be remarked that St, 
Peter, one of their witnesses, seems to have pre- 
served an undoubting faith in their reality for 
a long time after their occurrence, as may be 
seen from his allusion to them in his second 
General Epistle, ist chapter, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
verses. As certain was he that the transfigur- 
ed glory of Christ then visually manifest to him, 
and the audible voice from the cloud proclaim- 
ing him as the Son of God, were not illusive 
but real, as he was certain of the reality of any 
other experience in his life. Yet to class these 
phenomena as among the events of the natural 
world, and as among the subjects of the external 
or bodily channels of sense, would be to err 
equally on the other side of the question. The 
following citations will open up the true ex- 
planation : 


In the 6th chapter of the 2d Book of Kings 
it is related that while the king of Syria war- 
red against Israel, the prophet Elisha baffled all 
his plans by giving the king of Israel instant 
information of the same, obtained by some di- 
vine qfiatus, or by the exercise of some supcr- 
sensuous faculty. When this fact was explain- 
ed to the king of Syria, and he was told that 
Elisha was at Dothan, he “sent thither horses 
and chariots and a great host; and they came 
by night and compassed the city about. And 
when the servant of the man of God was risen 
early,and gone forth, behold, a host compassed 
the city both with horses and chariots. And 
his gervant said unto him, ‘ Alas, my master! 
how shall we do?’ And he answered, Fear not, 
for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.’ And Elisha prayed unto the 
Lord and said, ‘ Lord I pray thee, open his eyes 
that he may see.“ And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man, and he saw; and be- 
hold the mountain was full of horses and char- 
iots of fire round about Elisha.” 

The stress here lies upon the fact that the 
young man’s eyes were opened. It appears, then, 
that he had eyes—eyes adapted to the percep- 
tion of things invisible to the natural eyes—and 
these only had to be opened in order that he 
might see the spiritual host that were guarding 
Elisha from danger. The prophet had pre- 
viously announced that this host was present 
and more in number than the army of the 
Syrians, a fact which, with many other facts 
in his history, intimates that his eyes were 
already and constantly opened. Here, then, we 
have the Bible proof of an inner faculty of 
sight—soul-sight, as it might be called—which 
normally belongs to the constitution of man, 
though in the great majority of mankind this 
faculty remains dormant during the entire pe- 
riod of their natural lives. 

This, no doubt, was, essentially, the faculty 
with which Jesus, in his human nature, and 
while bodily absent, saw Nathaniel“ under the 
fig tree.” (John i. 48-50.) And when Paul, 
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on his journey to Damascus, suddenly saw a 
light above tlie brightness of the sun, and heard 
a voice from heaven speaking to him, it was 
doubtless this inner sense that was addressed; as 
was also the case when afterward, while pray- 
ing in the temple, he was in a trance, and saw 
the risen Jesus, who said to him, “ Make haste, 
and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they 
will not receive thy testimony concerning me.” 
(Acts xxii. 6-18.) Also, when St. John, be- 
ing in the isle of Patmos, “ was in the spirit 
on the Lord’s day,” and saw the many wonder- 
ful things related in the Apocalypse, the eyes of 
the spirit were open, and he was not only in the 
full exercise of this inner vision, but of all the 
other senses in correspondingly interior and 
exalted degrees. 

- We may therefore claim it as proved by these 
and many other passages of Scripture, that man 
has a set of senses, and particularly a sense of 
sight, superior to that which cognizes the mere- 
ly material things of this world, and that when 
these senses are open, objects and scenes be- 
come apparent altogether transcending the 
plane of the merely material organs of per- 
ception. When this is admitted, we have a 
key not only to the solution of the mysteries of 
the transfiguration and its accompanying inci- 
dents, but a valuable guide in our pursuits of 
the higher degrees of psychological knowledge. 


THEIR SPHERE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The distinctive characteristic of this inner 
sense of sight is, that it sees only spiritual things ; 
or if it sees natural things at all, it is only in- 


directly, as the representatives of the spiritual; 


whereas to the natural sense, spiritual things are 
totally and necessarily invisible. Thus on the 
evening of the day of the resurrection of Je- 
sus, the disciples were assembled in an upper 
room, with the doors closed, when Jesus sud- 
denly appeared among them and said, “ Peace 
be unto you.” While in the exercise of their 
merely natural senses, they did not perceive 
that he was present with them; but as soon as 
by the exercise of his will to make himself 
known, he presented himself to their inner sen- 
ses, they saw him, heard him speak, and even 
touched him ; and when he as suddenly vanish- 
ed out of their sight, it was by their being left to 
fall back into the sphere of their natural senses. 

An ignorance of the reality and peculiar of- 
fices of the inner senses has sometimes led peo- 
ple into absurd surmises, and even downright 
unbelief in reference to well-authenticated facts. 
The surmises concerning the phenomena upon 
the mount of transfiguration already related, 
afford an instance in point. If we admit, what 
seems to be already proved, that man constiiz- 
tionally possesses spiritual senses eyes that 
only need to be “ opened” in order that they 
may see—we may reasonably expect to meet 
many similar instances also in records outside 


of the Bible, and not confined, indeed, to any 


particular age or nation. It is curious to read 
the bewildered speculations of certain writers 
upon the vision of the cross said to have been 
seen by the Emperor Constantine, from which 
he afterward constructed the standard under 
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which he fought and conquered as a Christian. 
There is undoubtedly some confusion in the ac- 
counts given by different historians concerning 
that phenomenon, but it was the origin of a 
series of movements too important to allow it 
to be classed among mere fictions. Eusebius 
tells us that he heard the account of the vision 
from the Emperor’s own mouth, and that he 
saw with his own eyes the standard, called the 
Labarum, that was patterned after it. But some 
annotators upon ecclesiastical history have it, 
that if such an image had actually been seen 
in the heavens by Constantine at mid-day, it 
must have been seen likewise by his whole army, 
which would have rendered it impossible for 
the pagans of that day to pronounce the story 
a fable, as they did. If these astute writers 
had understood the philosophy of the innor 
senses, they would not have made any further 
inquiries how the Emperor could have seen 
that phenomenon at mid-day, which appears 
to have been invisible to everybody else. 

Indeed, the writings of the Christian Fathers 
are full of instances of preternatural sights, 
sounds, and other sensible manifestations of 
which they profess to have had occasional ex- 
periences while in raptures, trances, and other 
abstracted conditions. 


The “ Shepherd of Hermas,” a tract written 
about the year 150, by Hermas, a brother of 
Pius, bishop of Rome, affords illustrations of 
psychic experiences that were so common in 
the Christian Church at that day, as not to be 
considered subjects of the slightest doubt, or 
even of special wonder. The book consists of 
three parts, respectively entitled “ Visions,” 
“ Commands,” and “ Similitudes.” It is enti- 
tled The Shepherd of Hermas, from the al- 
leged fact that most of its contents were pre- 
sented toits author by an angel who appcared 
in the garb of ashepherd. For four hundred 
years this book was publicly read in the Chris- 
tian Church, in company with the writings of 
the Apostles, and was considered as scarcely 
less sacred than the latter. 

Tertullian, who flourished during the early 
part of the third century, speaks, in the ninth 
chapter of his book De Anima (Concerning the 
Soul), of a “ sister“ who was a member of his 
church, and with whom the inner sense of sight 
was frequently open. He says: We had once 
some discourse concerning the soul while this 
sister was in the spirit. After the public servi- 
ces were over, and most of the people had gone 
she acquainted us with what she saw, as the 
custom was; for these things are heedfully di- 
gested, that they may be duly proved. Among 
other things she then told us that a corporeal 
soul appeared to her, and the spirit was beheld 
by her, being of a quality not void and empty, 
but rather such as might be handled, delicate 
and of the color of light and air, and in all re- 
spects bearing the human form.” 

In times of great persecution during the con- 
tinance of the power of pagan Rome, it was 
not uncommon, if we may credit the numer- 
ous accounts, for the inner vision of Christians 
to be opened, enabling them to foresee correct- 
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ly the events that were to befall them, and to 
prepare their minds to meet the same; and in 
some instances while undergoing the tortures 
of the rack, their inner “ eyes ” would become 
opened, when beatific visions would appear, 
and radiant beings, invisible to others, would ap- 
proach, speaking words of comfort, and seem- 
ing to pour soothing oil upon their wounds. 

In the many recitals of psychic wonders oc- 
curring to different saints during subsequent 
ages of the Church, no doubt much should be 
set down to the credit of monkish invention 
and exaggeration; yet as the presence of spu- 
rious coin certainly implies the existence of the 
genuine, we may not reasonably place all these 
accounts in the catalogue of pious lies, espe- 
cially when so many of them are strongly au- 
thenticated by a variety of circumstantial co- 
temporary testimony. 

In the year 1429, the kingdom and power of 
France were probably saved from utter destruc- 
tion by the simple mstrumentality of a peasant 
girl. Whatever may be thought of the inter- 
views which Joan of Arc claimed to have had 
with the spirits of St. Michael and St. Cath- 
arine concerning the affairs of France and other 
subjects, it seems certain that Baudricourt, the 
governor of the province in which she resid- 
ed, refused to accede to her pressing solicita- 
tions to send her with an escort to the king’s 
assistance, until she correctly told him of a dis- 
aster which had happened to the king’s forces 
at a battle that had just been fought, though at 
a distance of a hundred leagues frum the place, 
and of which full confirmation was received 
a few days afterward. Being sent to King 
Charles, who reluctantly admitted her to an au- 
dience, it seems to rest upon equally authentic 
testimony, that she immediately recognized the 
king, among many others, whom she had never 
before scen, although for a test he had pur- 
posely disguised himself in a common dress; 
and that for a further test, she privately told him 
of a fact known to no one but himself. And 
it is certain that, only after passing the ordeal 
of a most searching investigation as to her ex- 
traordinary pretensions, she was allowed to 
place herself at the head of the dispirited and 
demoralized troops of the king, and then 
quickly drove the English from before Orleans, 
and conducted the king to Rheims to be crown- 
ed and consecrated. 

Our allotted space is full before we come to 
the vast mass of more modern psychological 
facts and phenomena demonstrating the exist- 
ence and powers of the inner senses. We pro- 
pose, however, to draw upon these resources 
for materials for future articles, in which we 
will endeavor to elucidate the laws, conditions, 
and varieties of these phenomena, and point 
out some of the great and needed lessons 
which they supply. 

——— — — 

Ir the spring put forth no blossoms, in the 
summer there will be no beauty, aud in au- 
tumn no fruit. So, if youth be thrown away 
without any improvement, riper years will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. 
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In our December number we placed 
conspicuously before the JOURNAL read- 
er a group of American artists, gentle- 
men, of whose talents and reputation 
Americans have reason to be proud. 
But Art and Design do not owe all their 
advancement in this country to men 
alone. Could we enumerate the 
long list of women who have 
labored at the easel and won dis- 
tinction, we would astonish the 
reader who has not given the mat- 
ter much thought beyond some 
slight appreciation of the advanc- 
ing esthetic taste of society, which 
in the more retired walks of do- 
mestic life is dne chiefly to the 
women artists. America, then, 
like Greece in her classic age, and 
Italy and France in later days, 
has her women who honor the pal- 
ette and brush. 

It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion Mrs. Duncan, née Miss Anna Ñ 
C. Peale, a daughter of the cele- N 
brated James Peale, who became, 
like her father, eminent as a por- 
trait painter, or Mrs. Legare Bul- 
len, of South Carolina, who early 
in life showed great precocity in 
landscape delineation. 

Emma Stebbins, Harriet Hosmer, 
Mrs. Douglass Johnson, Mrs. Weston, 
Madame Goldbeck, Mrs. du Pré Bonne- 
theau, and Miss Hamilton, formerly of 
the Cooper Institute School of, Design, 
are also among those who have won dis- 
tinction in their respective departments 
of art. 

At this time we are enabled to present 
a portrait and sketch of. Mrs. Lily M. 
Spencer, a lady whose artistic career 
from early youth has been marked by 
indefatigable industry. The engraving 
shows a powerful yet subdued face. It 
requires no proficient in the art of char- 
acter- reading to comprehend its leading 
suggestions. Over all is written energy, 
activity, enterprise; while the qualities 
of the woman soften what would other- 
wise appear harsh and emphatic in its 
prominence. No one can look on these 
features without saying: “This woman 
has not found life a rose-lined pathway. 
Born she might have been in affluence, 
yet destiny has led her a rugged march.” 
How broad the head, especially in the 
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over twenty-two inches in circum ference— 
an unusual size for a lady! 

How large and expressive the eyes! 
Language is very large, disposing her to 
a facile communication of her opinions 
and sentiments. She has very large 
Ideality and Sublimity; hence takes de- 


LILT N. 
(From a Photograph by Bogardus, 868 Broad way, New York.) 


light in things esthetic, fanciful, and ma- 
jestic. The perceptive faculties are un- 
usually pronounced, for a woman; she 
must chiefly resemble her father in intel- 
lect. Observe the great development of 
Form, Size, and Individuality. To de- 
sign and copy with close exactitude is 
an instinctive power with her. The full 
lips and pathetic expression indicate 
ardent love, tenderness, and strong social 
inclinations. She is one of the kind that 
would live or die for an idea or for a 
friend. Firmness, like the organs which 
inspire force and executiveness, is large, 
and stamps her character with unswerv- 
ing loyalty to her opinions and aims. 

She is a rare specimen of womanly 
character for physical endurance, enter- 
prise, invention, observation, lingual 
ability, ambition, and esthetic taste. 

The subject of this cursory sketch was 
born in Exeter, England, but at a very early 
age became a resident of the United States. 
Her parents, whose name was Martin, were 
natives of France, and soon after their mar- 
riage crossed the Channel and took up their 
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scientific branches of learning. A proficient in 
scientific acquirements, Mr. Martin frequently . 
lectured on chemistry and optics before the 
academies of Plymouth and Exeter, and else- 
where. But the atmosphere of Britain was not 
liberal and progressive enough for the talented 
Frenchman, he must needs seek another land 
andhome. He decided for America; and when 
Lily was about five years old, crossed 
the Atlantic with his family and disem- 
barked at New York. Here he opened 
a school, and maintained it with good 
success for nearly four years, when the 
ill health of Lily determined him to re- 
move to the West. A farm was pur- 
chased near Marietta, Ohio, and there- 
with the surroundings of comfort and 
refinement, and pursuing a mode of life 
the most healthful and satisfying on 
earth, the years flowed on smoothly 
and joyously. Especially joyous was 
this farm life to our artist friend. She ex- 
perienced without restraint the charms 
of rural life; roamed at will through 
meadow and forest; worked in the 
fields like other Western girls of that 
early time; hunted for wild flowers, 
shells, and insects, and accumulated a 
stock of vitality and physical endurance 
which is rarely met with in American 
women. Her intellectual education was 
chiefly received at home, in readings 
and conversations with her parents. 
Her taste for art is purely instinctive, 
and was manifested carly in her child- 
hood. Her exceedingly accurate ap- 
preciation of form enabled her to copy 
figures very closely, even when but six 
years old. The little pupils who attended Mr. 
Martin’s school in New York looked upon her 
as a wonder of skill, and begged the little 
drawings she made as keepsakes. Her country 
life and its fascinations for her ardent nature 
prevented her from taking up Art as a study 
and profession until she had reached thirteen 
years of age; but, doubtless, her untrammeled 
enjoyments in field and wood contributed in 
an inestimable degree to the freedom and force 
of her touch and the fertility of her designs; 
for she is one of the most strikingly original 
of American artists. She has not visited Eu- 
rope and studied the masterpieces of the old 
or new masters; neither can it be said of her 
that she has borrowed any idea of expression 
or color from other sources. Her pictures are 
photographs in oil, as it were, of her own vivid 
recollections of life and imaginings, and no one 
can examine them without conceding their 
high merit and unique quality. 

In order to afford their daughter the facilities 
for study which her talent demanded, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin removed to Cincinnati, where she 
commenced to paint in earnest. Her pictures 
were usually on a large scale, containing figures 
of life-size, as such expansive renditions were 
now in sympathy with her expansive and in- 
dependent girlish sentiments. Discouraging 
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criticism and lack of patronage formed a part 
of her early experience, but had no effect on 
her industry; she worked away at her easel, 
buoyed up by her own checrful and hopeful 
` spirit. 

The first picture which drew attention to the 
young artist was in illustration of the old 
French ballad of “ Alonzo the Brave and the 
Fair Imogene.” It contained about fifty fig- 
ures, and covered over two hundred square 
feet of canvas. Its great size precluded its 
preservation. 

In Cincinnati Miss Martin met Mr. Spencer, 
and was married to him. A considerable fam- 
ily sprang up around her and demanded her 
time and care. Although a devoted mother, 
she yet found time to continue her art; but her 
style changed materially. From the poetical 
and allegorical style she found it an easy 
transition to the representation of inner and 
domestic life. This transition was favorable in 
one respect at least, as her pictures commenced 
to find a better market. 


„After a residence of about seven years in 
Cincinnati and one in Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. 
Spencer removed with her family to New York, 
where she improved what few opportunities 
she could seize from her household cares to 
visit the art gallerics and study the old classic 
style. It would be difficult to enumerate prop- 
erly all the pictures which Mrs. Spencer has 
given to the world; we will, however, attempt 
the mention of some of those which have elic- 
ited special commendation: “ Hush, Don’t 
Wake Them,” representing a mother and father 
bending over their sleeping children, exhibited 
in the Art Union of Philadelphia, and pro- 
nounced one of the best paintings in the cat- 
alogue; One of Life’s Happy Hours,” exhibit- 
ed in the Cincinnati Art Union, was engraved 
on steel for publication ; “ Hesitation,” “ Choose 
Between,” May Queen,” and “The Jolly 
Washerwoman,” exhibited in the New York 
Art Union, and drew general notice; the last 
mentioned was painted impromptu from a scene 
in the artist's own kitchen, and brought a hand- 
some sum when sold. About this time she was 
elected a member of the Academy of Design. 
Mrs. Spencer has produced many spright- 
ly and humorous kitchen scenes, nearly all 
of which have at once won favor and sale. 
“The Gossips,” a large genre work, was pub- 
licly exhibited, and procured for its author 
three silver medals, a silver goblet, and other 
testimonials of merit. It contains ten prominent 
figures of women and children. The scene is 
the yard of a tenement-house wherein the 
women have various household affairs in pro- 
gress, such as cooking, washing, etc. The ma- 
jority of them form a group listening to some 
tale of scandal from a visitor who has evidently 
dropped in on her way from the baker’s, while 
the children, neglected by their mothers, are 
generally getting into mischief. One little boy 
has tumbled into a wash-tub, while a girl near 
by is laughing heartily at his mishap; a dog 
has laid hold of some meat which a boy has 


is helping herself to some milk in a pan. The 
disposition of light is very effective, and the 
finish of the whole painting exceedingly fine. 

Bark, If You Like, — But Bite, If You Dare,” 
received a gold medal at the Crystal Palace Ex- 
hibition. “ The Favorite and “The Forsaken,” 
contrasted pictures, representing dogs, was 
very highly considered by art critics, and mis- 
taken by some connoisseurs for Landseer’s 
own. These are now in the possession of ex- 
Governor Ward, of New Jersey. The Power 
of Fashion” drew a diploma and a silver 
medal in the Boston Atheneum. “ War Times 
at Home,” “The Union Home,” The Starry 
Flag,” The Camp Fire, and Fourth of 
July,“ will doubtless be remembered by many 
of our readers residing in the vicinity of New 
York, where they were exhibited. 

Very many of Mrs. Spencer’s works have been 
published in the engraved form, their marked 
naturalness and lively color rendering them 
acceptable to popular taste. In treating her 
domestic pieces, she has followed the German 
school with its rich effects and glowing tints. 
Some of her later works have been chromo- 
lithographed. One of these, entitled Dande- 
lion Times,” is a charming little affair. In 
fruit portraiture Mrs. Spencer has been very 
successful. We have seen some of her straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, and currants, 
which were so temptingly natural, and so out- 
rageously luscious—to the eye—that we were 
almost constrained to quarrel with the artist 
for making our mouth water with false hopes. 


It should be mentioned here that Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s circumstances have been such that she 
could not follow her own inclinations in paint- 
ing, but has been obliged to produce mainly 
those pictures which would obtain ready sale. 
Being the mother of many children, highly ap- 
preciative of domestic life, and having but a 
slender purse, it is wonderful that she has ac- 
complished so much. Since 1858 she has re- 
sided in Newark, New Jersey, where she has 
a pleasant home. Her studio is in Broadway, 
New York, where she may be found almost 
daily with palette and brush in hand before her 
well-used easel. 

She has there, in a nearly finished condition, 
a very fine painting, the fruit of much thought 
and patient labor. She considers it her best 
work, and we are not going to contest her 
opinion. She may, at any rate, rest her claims to 
a high position in the scale of artistic merit on 
that picture, for it is a work of surpassing 
beauty in sentiment, expression, characteriza- 
tion, and color. It is named Truth Unvailing 
Falsehood,“ and is an allegory at once impres- 
sive and suggestive. We have not the space 
to describe this painting as its merits deserve; 
in fine, we could scarcely hope to give the 
reader in a few sentences an adequate idea of 
its striking effects. The canvas is large, per- 
haps six feet by eight, and the figures depicted 
approach life size. Truth, represented as a 
beautiful female, in a flowing mantle of the 
purest white, occupies the central foreground. 
On the right, nestling against Truth’s robe, is 


neglected to look after; and a cat in a window | Confidence in the guise of a young mother with 


me 


a child—Innocence—sleeping peacefully on her 
lap; on the left is Falsehood, in the form of a 
villainous-looking monster, with a head half 
brute and half human: the human part, of a 
mild, seductive aspect, such an impersonation 
as Falsehood may be imagined to take on in 
order to deceive. Ignorance, as a woman of 
the lower typo, with coarse, hardened, uncouth 
features, crouches at the feet of Falsehood, and, 
as if frightened by the radiance of Truth, 
buries her gray and disheveled head in the 
folds of purple and ermine which fall at the 
feet of Falsehood. The face of Truth, though 
beaming with light, is calm and passionless. 
Confidence exhibits a most charming combi- 
nation of rest, security, and perfect peace ; while 
the sleeping babe seems to smile as if in a state 
of the highest blissful enjoyment. The con- 
trasted effects of color are exquisite. On the 
side of Truth all is radiance, sunlight, transpa- 
rency; on the side of Falsehood there are 
darkness, clouds, and gloom. With one hand 
Truth is striking a crown from the head of 
Falsehood, indicating the power of Truth over 
all delusive powers, and her ultimate triumph 


over all forms of error. 


The picture in sentiment, expression, color, 
and quality is emphatically a noble achieve- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Spencer, and should 
secure to her that consideration and emolument 
which her genius and paticnt toil in the midst 
of adverse circumstances so greatly merit. 


—————— —— 


Orr Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only lalaa 

OF paradise that has aurvived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. lu thine arme 

She smiles, appearing as in truth sbe ie, 

Meav’n-born, und destined to the skice again.—Cowper. 


INFLUENOE OF INTHLLEOT ON 
SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


BY J. A. R. 


Ir appears to me, thet in the golden age that 
is coming, when men and women shall all be 
virtuous and happy, nothing will be so sug- 
gestive of the intellectual and moral man, pre- 
dominant, as the character of our social inter- 
course. Then will be realized this truth—that 
although the primary object of social inter- 
course is the gratification of the social nature, 
yet it never attains its highest end until it also 
ministers in the highest degree to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties. 

This union of rational beings in relations 
and connections, which are mutual, that we call 
“ society,” is coexistent with man, no matter 
how elevated he may be by means of civiliza- 
tion and culture, or how degraded by the want 
of them. And as all religions are religions to 
man only so long as they keep up to the meas- 
ure of his intellect, so all states or conditions 
of socicty are the ones adapted to him only so 
long as they fully correspond to and represent 
the state of his intellectual and moral progress. 
Looking upon the state of society to-day, and 
without professing to have studied very deeply 
either its nature or its causes, we perceive a 
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less degree of connection and mutual influence 
between intellectual and social progress than 
between social and moral progress. And, in- 
deed, our intellectual progress has as yet done 
very little toward elevating and improving the 
character of our social intercourse 

This is pre-eminently the age of intellectual 
activity. The discoveries, inventions, and rev- 
elations in the sciences and arts all betoken 
the most energetic exercise of intellect in in- 
vestigation, in analysis, in comparison—in 
every way that man’s mind may be exercised ; 
and yet, from all this, society has drawn no 
new inspiration toward so changing the man- 
ner and character of our social intercourse as 
to elevate it to the demands of an enlightened 
understanding. We do not say, however, that 
intellectual activity has had no effect on the 
character of our social intercourse, but that it 
has not had all that it should have. The rea- 
son we apprehend to be this: that it has come 
to be a received opinion that the disassociation 
of our intellectual and social enjoyments in 
point of time and place is proper, and not pro- 
ductive of evil, and that as a consequence there 
have been but few attempts toward making 
true intellectual improvement a result and ne- 
cessity of social enjoyments. Does not our 
fashionable society in effect say, That as for 
us, we will have our social enjoyments separate, 
disconnected from our intellectual; that our 
arrangements for the gratification of our social 
faculties shall not be made with any particular 
reference to having at the same time those 
higher pleasures of intellect and sentiment!” 

Henry Ward Beecher attaches the utmost 
importance in the formation of individual 
character to sympathy between faculties and 
unity of action. He says: Some people's 
heads are mere lodging-houses of faculties; 
each lodger minds his own business, and med- 
dies as little as possible with others. After a 
whole life it can not be perceived that the 
social affections have derived the least influ- 
ence from the moral sentiments by whose side 
they have lived scores of years. Congruity and 
inter-sympathy tend,.in some natures, to entire 
harmony and unity in the mind’s life; while in 
others there is a stratification, as it were, of 
faculty.” 


How is it, with respect to this, in the social 
world? Does not the régime of society tend 
to give rise to, and perpetuate, this “ stratifica- 
tion” of faculty? Does not the exclusion of 
the spirit of high intellectuality from our social 
entertainments, amusements, and festivities 
work out this effect of the non-influence of our 
intellectual faculties over our social nature: 
And if (as Beecher states) the life of a man who 
has not this sympathy between faculties, who 
wants this spontaneous harmony of all the 
parts of his nature, is wanting in the most im- 
portant and profound elements of character, 
and if the results which he accomplishes are in 
like manner deficient in directness and import- 
ance, what shall we expect of that system of 
society which directly opposes these great 
principles, by separating and disassociating in 
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a great degree our intellectual enjoyments from 
our social ones ? 

To this peculiarity of our social intercourse 
we attribute the great evil of superficiality. 
This is the great sin of our times. It is the 
bitter thing that poisons and corrupts the whole 
body of the people. It works to destroy the 
very foundations of whatever is true, beautiful, 
and good in the human heart. The small de- 
gree in which intellectual ends and aims enter 
into the character of our social intercourse— 
the separation of the activity of the intellect 
from the activity of the social nature—can not 
but tend to make superficiality popular and 
permanent. This being contented with a 
superficial knowledge of things merely, with- 
out either the desire to study deeply or to un- 
derstand thoroughly, has the most injurious 
tendency on the personality of the individual. 
His character ceases to have either depth, 
meaning, or originality. There can be no true 
personality without earnest thought, a search 
for things hidden from the careless, an under- 
standing springing not alone from perception. 
Superficiality injures the quality and power of 
the intellectual faculties. When a man en- 
feebles his mind by his habits of superficiality, 
he soon ceases to bring the every-day questions 
of his life before the test of his reason, taking 
instead the observances and customs of society, 
which (though they should be all that is neces- 
sary and proper) ought never to be accepted by 
any one as the guide of his life until subjected 
to the scrutiny of his intellect and the judg- 
ment of his heart. Herein is the difficulty. 
Men and women do not think. They do not 
exercise their reason to any degree of earnest- 
ness, but adopt opinions and acquire prejudices 
with as little reflection as may be possible. 
They go through life having no deep convic- 
tions, and never experiencing a determined 
purpose ‘long enough to accomplish any good 
by it. The gregt want of our social life is in- 
dividuality of character— Walt Whitman’s 
“ Personalism.“ For the greatest happiness, 
there must needs be less fusing of the indi- 
vidual into the conglomerate society. Indi- 
vidual taste, individual thought and culture 
may yet exercise a power to show forth hyman 
nature in equal glory and simplicity. 

We feel that there is a large class of indi- 
viduals for whom the society of to-day (con- 
sidered in its more formal aspects) can not 
serve as a means of true social intercourse or 
enjoyment. We should hardly venture to de- 
scribe these individuals as the “educated 
class,” for possibly in this case we should fail 
to make our meaning clear. We refer, rather, 
to those earnest, working, soul-developed, pro- 
gressive and reformatory men and women who 
in their calmer moments ever fee] the overshad- 
owing grandeur and solemnity of human life, 
and who are actuated by a somewhat higher 
spirit than “eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” Many of these men and wo- 


men fail to become practically interested in the 
pleasures of general society. The highest en- 
joyments of formal association are not their 
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highest. Their notion of what constitutes 
happiness is certainly radically different from 
the popular idea. They are compelled, as it 
were, to stoop from their position as earnest, 
thoughtful minds, when they mingle with 
fashionable society. The thoughtless and 
superficial are everywhere the leaders of our 
“best society,” and give to it the character- 
istics of their own minds. I not infrequently 
hear individuals, personally most amiable and 
engaging, preferring their study-room to the 
entertainments of fashionable society. A lady 
teacher said to me not long since: “I do not 
care a great deal for society, now; there are so 
few persons whose conversation is either enter- 
taining or useful, that I only try to be sociable, 
attending where I may be imvited because I 
think it my duty to do so—not because I take 
any great pleasure in it” A young friend of 
mine, after a seven weeks’ stay at Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga, etc., writes me as follows: “I 
was really glad to get home; not that I be- 
came home-sick, but for me to be continually 
in the company of those who think of ‘nothing 
but dress and show, becomes, after a time, gall- 
ing in the extreme.” l 

Wo can not but believe that the indisposition 
of many such men and women for the pleasures 
of society, as it now is, is a serious misfortune 
both to them and to society. They lose 
that peculiar cultivation of the mind which is 
only gained by extensive social intercourse ; 
and society loses the influence of those who 
are the best qualified to impregs it rightly. As 
society casts aside the intellectual idea—¢. e., of 
true progress and reason—educatéd men will 
gradually withdraw from it, and the evil we are 
considering—the absence of the character of 
intellectuality in social intercourse—will pro- 
portionately flourish. 

A late writer in one of our most popular 
“ Fashion Magazines appears to be in a seri- 
ous quandary on the subject of evening parties. 
He thinks that they are “a great mistake, in so 
far as the giving of pleasure to the guests is 
concerned.” He finds from time to time, in his 
experience of evening parties, that they are 
often rather dull affairs; in fact, the guests 
after having rapidly “exhausted the weather,” 
are “at their wits’ end for something to 
say to cach other.” And thus things “drag 
their slow length along.” The guests not hav- 
ing been selected with regard to the principle 
of affinity, “conversation can not be sustained ;” 
therefore he comes to the very humiliating con- 
clusion, that in a large number of cases, the 
advent of refreshments constitutes the only real 
enjoyment to be extracted from the meeting. 
When conversation can not be sustained, when 
music is a dreariness, when dancing is impoesi- 
ble or looked upon as wicked, what remains to 
be done? 

What could better show the inability of the 
present arrangements of society for furnishing 
gratification to the true social nature of man, 
than these confessions from one of the authori- 
ties of the fashionable world? 


+ Godey's Ladies’ Magazine. 
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Nothing could better illustrate the utter im- 
potence of intellect in social intercourse than 
the description that, having rapidly “ exhausted 
the weather,” the people “are at their wits’ 
end for something to say to each other.” 

How fortanate it is, however, that when the 
guests have become unable to entertain each 
other by the interchange of thought, there still 
remains one “ enjoyment to be extracted from 
the meeting,” viz., the “ refreshments.” 

Social intercourse should be the fit arena to 
develop harmoniously the whole nature of 
man. It is only in social life that the sceds are 
sown which bear the fruit of refinement and 
elegance of mind or manner. And as legisla- 
tion should always favor virtue and discourage 
vice, so the charagter of the more formai and 
somewhat arbitrary social institutions should 
be such as to encourage the activity of the 
higher principles of humanity, as distinguished 
from the lower and more sensual impulses. Of 
course, were it not for the artificialities which 
custom throws upon us, and for the repressive 
tendency they exercise on the development of 
selfhood, there would be no lacking of the 
ability to converse well. Ah! how we love 
those who frankly and without restraint con- 
fide to us their read opinions. One of the best 
conversationalists I ever met was a little girl 

| thirteen years old. Her unconscious dignity, 

' and, withal, the charming simplicity and mod- 

| esty in her suprising readiness of speech, gave 

vou the impression of extensive and refined 

culture; yet it was not the mere culture of the 
schools, but rather the refined growth of natu- 
ral impulse, untrammeled by the formalities 
of life. 

I presume that those persons who originated 
the Friends“ Social Lyceum had conspicu- 
ously in view the fact, that the highest benefits 
ofsocial intercourse demand that its enjoyments 
be of an intellectual nature. This Lyceum” 
is in Philadelphia, and its obliging secretary 
communicates the following information: It 
has been in existence about eight years, and 
grew out of a desire among certain Friends for 
combined social and intellectual enjoyment. 
The Lyceum meets one evening in the week, 
at 7 o'clock, and separates at 9.45. The first 
exercises after the minutes of the former meet- 
ing have beon read, consist of lectures, read- 
ings, and declamations by members who have 
been previously appointed by the executive 
committee. The secretary says: “At 8} 
o’clock we have a recess of twenty minutes, 
during which the members change places and 
hold quite animated discourse, while the best 
possible feeling prevails throughout. At the 
close of the twenty minutes the members drop 
into their seats, all is once more perfect order, 
and the order of exercises p Mg 

We suppose that it is this last-named fea- 
ture—an intermission for the purpose of con- 
versation, interchange of friendly civilities, 
etc.—that gives this society its claim to be called 
a “Social Lyceum.” 

We think, however, this is a movement in 
the right direction. There should be such 
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change in our social institutions as would indi- 
cate the advanced influence of intellectual cul- 
ture. The idea of combined Social and intel - 
lectual enjoyment is the true one, and our 
social institutions should be founded on this 
principle. Before the system of the Friends, 
Social Lyceum” could become popular as a 
social entertainment, strictly considered, it 
would have to include social characteristics of 
greater prominence. Yet without any im- 
provement, it would at least be an improve- 
ment over such an “evening party” as that 
described by our fashionable friend previously 
quoted. We fear the influence of many of our 
social institutions, such as “grand balls,” etc., 
not to mention many of our “amusements,” is 
rather on the side of superficiality and vice 
than on that of intelligence and virtue; but we 
look to the increasing desire of the more solid 
and useful enjoyments of intellect for deliver- 
ance therefrom. 


— . — 
APPROBATIVEN ESS. 


“THE approving smile of a friend can light- 
en the heaviest burden,” but unfortunate is he 
who depends upon it for happiness, con- 
science will so often deny what the heart yearn- 
ingly pleads for. Every soul faithful to its 
highest convictions will at times “have to 
walk on, however man upbraideth, with Him 
who trod the wine-press all alone.“ 

The severity of any task depends upon how 
much one has to sacrifice in performing it. 
To him whose nature is so constituted that he 
cares little for the praise or blame of others, 
it is easy to bear their blame and do without 
their praise. To another, whose loyalty to 
right is just as true, whose conscience is just as 
pure, the victory will cost a struggle. 

My friend is dear to me. For a time I have 
been guided by his counsel, have been cheered 
and encouraged by his approval. But, by-and- 
by, a voice clearer than the voice of my friend 
bids me go where his approval can not follow. 
It would be a sin to stray, it would be a-weak- 
neas to falter; but obedience is none the less 
perfect because it is hard to give. 

The danger is, that the love of approbation, 
if not sternly controlled, may grow too strong 
for conscience; that the voice within may be 
drowned by the voice without; that the divine 
smile of God, bearing with it ever peace, com- 
fort, and hope, may be sacrificed for human ap- 
proval, with unrest, sorrow, and pain. 

“Profitable are the chidings of a friend,” 
and he who can not bear the just censure of 
his fault kindly given, and profit thereby, loves 
too well the meaningless, worthless applause 
of thoee who have no love for him. There are 
many upon whom even deserved reproof falls 
crushingly and brings the deepest humiliation, 
who will yet rise and bless the friend who was 
kind and tender and true enough to strike the 
needed blow. 

But one must know how and when and 
where to strike. The scathing reprimand 
which might be best for the bold, reckless boy, 
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the mother must not bestow upon the sensitive 
shrinking one to whom her look of displeasure 
is a punishment severe enough. 

Any faculty overgrown is an unpleasant leg- 
acy to find in one’s possession; but fortunate 
is he who becomes conscious of it and has the 
strength to vanquish it. And noblest bene- 
factor and truest friend of humanity is he who 
leads others to a knowledge of themselves, and 
so to a higher and better life. 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 
— ope 


A SEBA-SHELL. 
BY 0. HENRY LEONARD. 


WHEN wandering down tho ocean’s sandy beach, 
One summer's day, a shell of fairy mold 

I pluck'd from out the wavelets’ toying reach; 
Its foamy life, so pearly white and cold, 

Seemed lisping soft to me a silv'ry strain, 

E’en like a siren’s song of childhood’s reign. — 


I dreamed of happy days, of days of yore, 
When oft I'd pluck'd some glassy, smooth-lipped shell 
From out the sea, when wand'ring down the shel)-girt 
shore, 
And placed it to mine ear that it might tell 
To me the sweetest songs by happy mermaids enng, 
Or lisp the tune by dancing wavelets rung. 


And when it would not sing the mermaid’s song, 
Nor lisp the lover words that wavelets spoke 
To sweet sea flowers, I'd ask of Ooean's wrong 
*T would sing to me; and then its lips would choke 
With sighs, as Ocean's lips had choked before, 
And murmur forth the grief that Ocean bore. 


And then my breast would fill with foolish fears: 
Foolish—not so, for tears would fill my eyes ; 

tt Speak not to me,” I'd cry, ‘Sof Ocean's tears, 
And murmur not the dole of Ocean's sighs: 

Is Ocean always sad? Do not, sometimes, 

The billows rise and ring their angry chimes ?” 


And then tho foam-lipped shell would cease its sighs, 
And sound aloud the ocean's grand refrain; 
Or ring the clash of angry billows as they rise 
And twine their briny bands and shriek in pain; 
Then turn and plunge within the depths of sea, 
There to rage in tumultuous agony. 


Again my breast would throb with fear I ask 
No more of Ocean's wrath, but sing 
Of mermaid halls where branching corals baek 
In rays of glimmering stars; where wavelets ring 
From harps with alge strung, and from the Triton's 
shells 
The sweetest rhymes that throng those fairy dells. 


And then a tale of living waves ‘twould speak, 
How kisses light from off their foam-tipped lips 
Would fall in sweetest cadence on the cheek 
Of some sweet, fair-haired maid, as music slips 
From off the heavenly lyres when lisping winds, 
In frettings mild, have brushed their tuneful Nines. 


And, too, of ehimmering stars in lover mood 
*T would sing; how limpling o'er the crimping sea 
In boats of moonbeam haze they'd sweetly woo'd ; 
And how for wedding-times the wavelets free 
Were combing out the mermald's golden hair 
And decking it with pearls so enowy fair. 


The shells upon the shores of Liſe's great sea 
Sing sweeter songs than those of India’s deep; 
The waves of bleak Despair and Misery 
May dash in surges and may bid us weep; 
But silv'ry waves wik come with happy strains, 
As sunshine from the pall of summer rains. 


—ů—— —— —— 
Wo gives of his superfluity does good to 
others; who gives of his necessity does good to 


himself. 
— 
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ROSSINI, 
THE ITALIAN COMPOSER. 

WHEN Meyerbeer was buried, Auber and 
Rossini were among the mourners who follow- 
ed his corpse to its last resting-place. Rossini 
was eight years younger than Auber, yet the 
latter is recorded to have made the remark: 
“ Meyerbeer is gone, — 
now comes poor Rossi- 
ni's turn.” And so it is. 
Auber still lives, while 
the ¥ Swan of Pesaro,” 
as his Italian townsmen 
loved to call Rossini, 
died at Paris on the 
morning of the 14th of 
November of: last year 
(1868), and was interred 
in the cemetery of Pére- 
la-Chaise. He had at- 
tained to the ripe age of 
nearly seventy-seven 
years, full of honors and 
fortune. Yet he was 
only thirty-seven years 
old when he retired from 
his active Artlife, in the 
fall enjoyment of the 
highest fame and unim- 
paired youthful strength, 
—at the time when 
Gluck had not even 
commenced one of his 
creations; when Haydn 
wrote his first sympho- 
ny; when Sebastian 
Bach was only first cho- - 
rister in the Thomas 
School at Leipzig; when 
Weber had hardly com- 
posed “ Der Freischitz ;” 
when Handel had yet 
twelve years to wait be- 
fore he opened a new 
musical path with his oratorio of “ Athalia.” 
So for the last thirty-nine years Rossini gave 
himself up to quict ease, enjoying, as one 
of his most distinguished admirers has truly 
said, “a veritable royalty, intellectually con- 
sidered ; listened to, admired like Goethe and 
Humboldt; and busying himself with every- 
thing and everybody with that activity, care, 
and good-nature of which one can scarcely 
form a notion.” He was sought out not only 
for his fame as a musician, but also for his 
goodness of heart. The nineteenth century 
has lost in him the greatest master of modern 
melody, one of the most remarkable of geni- 
uses, and one of the kindliest of men. 

He was born on the 29th of February, 1792, 
so that he had a birthday only once in four 
years, and this became an annual joke between 
him and his familiar friends, who pleasantly 
affected to regard him as a young fellow of 
eighteen or nineteen, when his real age was 
seventy-two or seventy-six. | 

The opera which first made Rossini’s name 
famous was “ Tancredi,’ brought out during 
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the carnival at Venice in the year 1813, follow- 
ing others which are now forgotten. L’Itali- 
ana in Algieri” was prodticed some months la- 
ter, in Venice, and met with a success nearly 
equal to that which greeted “ Tancredi.” Both 
these operas are still admired, not alone as 
works of art, but for their ever fresh and beau- 
tiful melodies. They are generally considered 
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PORTRAIT OF ROSSINI, 


to be the first results of his matured style, and 
what has since been recognized as the school 
of Rossini—a school which numbers more dis- 
ciples than perhaps any other—may be said to 
have then commenced. 

In Naples Rossini composed an opera seria, 
“Ti Barbiere di Siviglia,” the famed Barber 
of Seville,” his masterpiece in opera buffo, and 
it was first produced in Rome in 1816. On the 
first night of its performance it was hopelessly 
condemned, in consequence of the turbulent 
opposition of Paisiello, who himself had han- 
died unsuccessfully the same material. Nota 
note of the second act could be heard amid 
the tumult made by the old Neapolitan and 
his friends. Rossini personally conducted the 
music, as is customary in Italy; and when the 
piece was brought to a close, amid groans and 
hisses, the composer retired to his hotel moody 
and bitter. On the succeeding night he calcu- 
lated upon a repetition of the hissing, and so 
determined to remain quietly in his hotel and 
go to bed. But he had not been long there, 
however, before he was awakened by a greater 
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tumult than had greeted his music on the eve- 
ning before at the theater. The same public 
that had condemned the “ Barber” on its first 
presentation, had been enthusiastic over even 
the first act of the second ;—indeed, it had 
heard but little of it previously amid the din 
of Paisiello, and now it rushed to his hotel to 
bring him in triumph to the scene of success. 

A curious story is told 
of Rossini when engaged 
on his“ Mahomet,” the 
last written at Naples. 
The text of this opera 
had been furnished by. 
the Duke of Ventignano, 
who was considered by 
the Italians as a very 
bad gettatore, or one who 
has an evil eye,” who 
bewitches by his glance 
and conjures up evil. 
Rossini was a true Ital- 
ian, and believed firmly 
in the power of the “ evil 
eye,” and for that reason, 
when he was composing 
the opera, he had pleced 
upon his table a pair of 
little horns, which, ac- 
cording to Italian belief, 
possess the power of 
breaking the enchant- 
ment of the “evil eye,” 
‘and which mothers, for 
> the same reason, hang 
around the necks of 
= their little children. 
Rossini soon afterward 
left his native Italy and 
followed Barbaja, who 
had now become director 
of the Italian opera in 
Vienna, where“ Zelmira“ 
was enthusiastically re- 

. ceived. He there be- 

came acquainted with Beethoven, but had 
no occasion to remember the recéption: he) 
got from the old master, as he showed some 
spite toward his new Italian rival. He there 
became acquainted with the works of the Ger- 
man masters, and composed his Semiramide,” 
his last opera written for the Italian stage, and 
performed at Venice on the 27th of February, 
1833, but which the Italians only coldly re- 
ceived. i 

From Vienna Rossimi went to London, with 
the intention of leasing the King’s Theater; 
but finding the director in bad circumstances, 
gave concerts, instruction in singing, earning: 
thereby in five months, it is asserted, the sum 
of from £7,000 to £10,000 sterling. “ He sang 
and played [says a London paper] just as well 
as he composed, and was not less prepossessing 


as a man than gifted as a musitian, and was 


everywhere welcomed and féted.” 

From London Rossini went to Paris, as 
director of the Opera Italien, where, after much 
opposition, something similar to that which he 
had met from Paisiello in Naples, his music 
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acquired an extraordinary popularity. On the 
8d of August, 1829, he crowned the edifice of 
his fame with his masterpiece, “ Guillaume 
Tell,” incorporating in it by six months’ hard 
labor the brilliant results of his highly-matured 
genius. But the Paris public failed to appreci- 
ate the beauty of “ William Tell;” the opera 
could scarcely keep its place on the boards, 
and only the powerful voice of Duprez, and, 
singular as it may be, the influence of the 
Revolution of 1880, brought it anything like 
the reception it deserved. Rossini is thought 
to have felt this wound deeply, and for that 
reason in the mean time to have come to the 
determination to leave the stage and his art, 
even though his triumphs were ever so great. 
He himself would never give his reasons for 
this course, and shortly after he did retire, 
amid the regrets of the musical world. 

He made Bologna his residence in 1836, and 
led there an agreeable life, exhibiting a singu- 
lar aversion to his former art, and an entire 
disregard of honors and fame, occupying his 
time with agriculture and painting, and teach- 
ing Alboni to sing. Only once, in the year 
1840, has he published anything of importance, 
namely, his Stabat Mater,” a religious master- 
piece, and which he had written eight years 
previously. 

Rossini’s first wife (Madame Colbran), who 
was long separated from him, died at Bologna 
in 1845, and two years later he married Mile 
Olympe Pelissier. With her he has found one 
of the kindest of nurses, for the old singer had 
long been failing, both in power of intellect 
and bodily strength. Among his best friends 
in Paris was the late Baron James Rothschild, 
who, a Frankfort paper assures us, often shared 
financial undertakings with him, and the old 
musician is reported to have said: “No! I 
never could have lived on what I earned as a 
writer. If I am well off now, I am so thanks 
solely to two or three friends who took charge 
of my money and invested it. The two mas- 
ters—one in art and the other in the bourse— 
often usefl to ask after each other's health 
during their last days. Rossini had no thought 
that death Was so near a week before his de- 
parture (although his illness began in autumn), 
for he was then revising a mass, which he had 
composed for his own funeral! 

` “ Do you die as a Catholic?” asked a priest 
whom his wife had caused to be brought in 
during his final moments. He who has com- 
posed the Stabat Mater, he answered, has 
faith.“ 

His funerartobk place at mid-day, and was 
the occasion of a great outpouring of the Pa- 
risian populace. The services, which were 
chiefly of a musical character, and had been ar- 
ranged by Rossini himself on his death-bed, 
were most imposing and protracted. The great 
singers now resident in Paris, among whom 
are Mmes. Alboni and Patti Caux, and Mlle. 
Nilsson, assisted. 

It required a large military and police force 
to clear the way for the funeral procession from 
the Madeleine to the Trinité, and to prevent 


the people from blocking up the approaches to 
the church. On the foot pavement of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and in those parts of the 
Rue St. Lazare and the Rue de Clichy which 
afford even a distant view of the Trinité, 
closely-packed crowds of the humbler classes 
stood patiently within the limits assigned to 
them, and not only waited long to see the cof- 
fin carried into the church, but kept their 
standing-ground till it came out again, two 
hours later. 


— o ——_— 


HOW A MAN MADE HIS FORTUNE 
BY A PIN. 


[THE two grand elements of a successful start 
in life are industry and economy. The young 
man who exhibits them can scarcely fail to 
win approval and early advancement. An 
illustration in point is the early history of a 
distinguished Frenchman, which is epitomized 
in the following brief narrative. ]} 

„Many people have inherited a great name 
from their parents and friends; why can not I 
make a great reputation by my own industry 
and perseverance ?” l 

These words were spoken by a young man 
of respectable appearance, yet really in want, 
as he walked, one autumn morning in the year 
1781, up Antin Street, in Paris, and approached 
the stately house of a great banker. On ring- 
ing the door-bell, his heart beat with fear and 
anxiety when he was met by a servant in livery 
who asked him rather bluntly what he wanted. 

“ I wish to speak to Mr. Perregaux,” replied 
the young man. “ls he at home?” 

The answer was affirmative, and the porter 
led him up the broad marble stairway to the 
upper story, where the young man was admit- 
ted into a splendid anteroom, ornamented with 
paintings and statues. He quietly took a seat 
in a corner, and had hardly the courage to face 
the great men who went in and out of the 
bankers room. He thought of his home in 
the country, of his departure from his beloved 
parents, of their prayers and their blessings. 
He recalled his mother’s last words: “ What 
will you do in Paris, my son ?—stay here. You 
have your home, though it is a poor one.” And 
then he thought of his own answer: “ Let me 
try my fortune, dear mother, in order that I 
may share it with you and my dear friends.” 
“ But,” answered she, “fortune does not al- 
ways Visit those who seek it.” To this he re- 
plied: “ But it never seeks those who never 
seek it.” “ Well, go,” said the tender-hearted 
mother, go, and if you don’t succeed, do not 
be ashamed to return to us. Your father’s 
house and the arms of your mother will always 
be open to you.” 

Mr. Perregaux was reading a letter when the 
young man was admitted to his presence, and 
hardly noticed the unassuming stranger. 

“ Do you wish to speak to me, young man? 
said the banker in a friendly way. If so, tell 
me in what respect I can serve you.” 

“ Mr. Perregaux,” said the young man, look- 
ing plainly and calmly in his face, I have 
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neither fame, nor rank, nor fortune but indus- 
try, strength, and a strong will to work. Can 
you not give me a place in your great business 
house — even the most insignificant one would 
suit me.” 

„What is your name?“ asked Mr. Perregaux, 
who could not keep his eyes from the attractive 
features of his young applicant, and read in his 
clear eye discretion and fidelity. 

Jacques Lafitte,” was the answer. 

“Your age?” 

“ Eighteen years,” replied the young man. 
“I was born on the 29th of October, 1799.” 

„Are you a Parisian ?” inquired the banker. 

“No, sir, I am from Bayonne. My father is 
a carpenter, and has ten children to care for. 
My object is to find a place where I shall be 
able to support my father’s family.” 

“ A noble undertaking, young man,” replied 
the banker; but I regret to say that I have 
no place vacant for you. I am sorry for this. 
Perhaps a later application would find me able 
to receive you.” 


Everything seemed to swim before Lafitte’s 
eyes. He scarcely knew how to reach the 
door. His knees trembled as he descended the 
marble staircase, and with a slow step he went 
down into the street. The refusal was almost 
more than he could bear. Yet he summoned 
courage and started off. 

Just as he reached the street, he saw some- 
thing shining in the sand that had collected 
near the steps. It was only a pin, yet he took 
it up and stuck it in his coat. This little act, 
apparently unseen by anybody else in the 
world, decided his whole future. M. Perre- 
gaux stood at the window, and, without de- 
signing it, happened to see the refused appli- 
cant pick something up, and wondered what it 
was. When the young man stuck it in the left 
breast of his coat, the banker thought it was a 
pin. Men who have great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, like Mr. Perreguux, understand 
the meaning of seemingly insignificant things, 
and how far small actions go toward the inter- 
pretation of character. So he said to himself: 
“The man who will not refuse to pick up a 
pin must certainly have some habits that will 
be of great use if he ever have an opportunity 
to enjoy them.” 

He quickly opened the window and called 
young Jacques. 

The young man quickly returned, hastened 
up stairs, and was soon again in the presence 
of the banker. 

“Do you have the goodness,” said Jacques, 
“to comply with my request?” 

“ What makes you so decided?” replied the 
banker. 

“ From the fact that you have recalled me,” 
was the answer. “I believe you would not 
have done it if you had not wished to accept 
my application.” 

“ Quick powers of observation, love of order 
and economy,” replied Mr. Perregaux, in a 
friendly way, will make a good business man. 
Go into my counting-house; I will descend as 
soon as possible and give you a little business 
to attend to. 


— —— 
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From this hour young Lafitte was in Perre- 
gaux’s counting-house. His industry and fidel- 
ity helped him in every respect. His punc- 
tuality won him the confidence of his employer. 
His zeal and progress increased from day to 
day, so that he soon excited the attention and 
admiration of his companions. In a few years 
he became a book-keeper, and afterward a 
cashier. 

The French revolution broke out, and the 
new order of things which called Perregaux 
to the Senate, compelled him to commit his 
business largely to the hands of some co-la- 
borer. He took Lafitte in as his partner, and 
as the sphere of the latter was now larger, he 
had more opportunity to exhibit his business- 
tact energy. In the last years of the empire 
a new sphere of life was opened to him. In 
1809 he was appointed director of the Bank of 
France. After that he was made President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and thus he came 
into intimate relations with the most influen- 
tial people of the country. 


The decline of Napoleon’s power brought 
him into honofable political positions. He ac- 
quired the confidence of the entire city, and 
indeed of the entire country, in consequence of 
his wise and judicious counsel for the govern- 
mentof the city. His dear parents in Bayonne 
were still living, and he supported them all the 
time in the most handsome way possible; and 
after his mother became a widow he took her 
to his home in Paris. Many young men of 
‘talent owed their prosperity to him, as he start- 
ed them in business. He supported a great 
many in their studies at his own expense. 

When Louis XVIII. was compelled to flee 
before the advance of Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of the “Hundred Days,” he committed 
his entire private fortune to Lafitte; and Na- 
poleon, too, placed his fortune in Lafitte’s 
hands. Thus the great banker had for some 
time in his own keeping the property of both 
rivals to the French throne. 

After Paris was captured, in the year 1815, 
he advanced two millions of francs to the state, 
which was compelled to give that much to the 
allied hosts, One hundred thousand francs were 
appropriated to him as director of the bank of 
France, but Lafitte refused to receive it during 
the laborious years of the administration. 

Nearly the whole time of the restoration he 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and one of the most worthy of the number. 
His parliamentary activity was distinguished 
by his warm patriotism, nobility of character, 
and acute understanding. He always subject- 
ed his own interests to the general good. In 
spite of the displeasure in which the family of 
Marshal Ney were, he permitted his only 
daughter to marry Ney’s son, the Prince of 
Modena. 

He reached the climax of his political prom- 
inence in the July revolution. Without him, 
Louis Philippe would never have ascended 
the throne. His political opinions were very 
decided, and if we can not approve of some of 
them, we certainly can not help admiring his 
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honor and integrity. He was a member of 
Louis Philippe’s ministry, and had charge of 
the finances of France; yet this lasted but a 
short time, as his views did not agree with 
those of the king. He offered his resignation, 
and retired with dignity as a simple citizen of 
the country. 

Lafitte died on Easter-day, 1844, amid uni- 
versal regret. The French people had found 
in him a true friend, and his name will ever 
be held by them in great respect. 


— a 
SELF-CONQUEST. 


TRUE glory is the luscious, soul-satisfying 
fruit of silent and entire self-conquest, the lau- 
rels that crown the brow with Heaven’s own 
purity and sunshine. No theme that mortals 
contemplate is more satisfactory than this. 
Here acts, not words, speak. None toil in vain; 
for labor brings a sure reward. Nor need any 
lack employment, since we can aid others as 
well as ourselves; but not successfully, until we 
have first won the field for and within our- 
selves. No cottage or condition is so humble that 
it may not be adorned with these crown-gems ; 
nor can any palatial surroundings be regal with- 
out them; for 

“ When the soul is full of din, 
And strife beside the portal waits, 
Angels but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.“ 

This conquest neither destroys nor mars any- 
thing that is beautiful or useful; it simply re- 
moves that which mars or would finally de- 
stroy our symmetry and strength of character; 
leaving reason, holy impulses, and virtue—yes, 
real virtue that implies “strength,” that no 
strain or pressure can compromise or cause to 
yield—absolute masters of the field. Such con- 
quests make us feel that life is a rich boon, a 
treasure to be guarded, a harvest field, and no 
waste. 

The manifestations are as varied as are our 
temperaments and conditions; but the princi- 
ples involved and evolved are ever the same. 
No fault is so minute or secret as to be harmless ; 
for obedience, and not transgression, of Heaven's 
laws, secures harmony; and it does not matter 
whether we fully understand these laws or not, 
if we but promptly comply with their spirit. 

He who is master of his passions, desires, 
thoughts, words, plans, and actions, needs no 
other master; his mind knows no vacancy, his 
entire being tells what he has wrought. Atti- 
tude and bearing bespeak it; for he has united 
wisdom with dignity, ready sympathy, firm- 
ness, and gentleness. The voice echoes it; for it 
utters no empty, false words. The eye mirrors 
it; for it reflects the glory of the inner temple. 
Ah! that speaking orb, what a tale it tells when 
“soul, body, and spirit” are faultless! Noth- 
ing but truth itself can endure its mild beams 
without quailing, and she but beholds herself 
reflected and is pleased. 

Let us for a moment contemplate our match- 


less Model, who, “ vailed in flesh,’ marched 


forth in silent majesty to conquer in behalf of 
suffering, struggling mortals. 
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With a plan of certain conquest clearly mark - 
ed out, and legions of the “ heavenly host at 
his command, alone he stands before the insult- 
ing bar of his false accusers, whom a single 
breath might have annihilated, and in his lofty 
consciousness of soul-nobility and right action 
he is firm, self-possessed, and silent; he can af- 
ford to wait. But what a lesson! what word- 
less glory! and will man never learn the les- 
son? And when he finally speaks, with aston- 
ishment and adoration we listen to the match- 
less petition, to the godlike Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” How is 
all this perfect web wrought, this rare chain of 
means to secure results? Can we fully explain 
it? No, but his life and final success shall. He 
has a plan, of which this is an important part, 
and neither the wrath nor insulta of man can 
for one moment turn him aside or betray him 
into forgetfulness, rashness, or confusion. That 
head, once crowned with thorns, is now radiant 
with glory. Success has set the diadem on it. 
He could not fail, and no more can we, if we 
live and work aright; yielding obedience to 
beautiful laws that will not bend, but which 
may be transgressed; and we are sure to find 
that each transgression or infringement has a 
penalty that must be met, soon or late. The 
only real possession we have that can not be 
transferred or taken from us is individual char- 
acter. This we may beautifully develop and 
round, without even saying to mortals “ with 
your leave,” for this magna charta we hold 
above the reach of mortals. God granted it, and 
bade us hold it as Heaven’s “ Bill of Rights” 
which grants as due from man to man all that 
is pure, true, loving, and aiding; and to the Su- 
preme, that reverence and fidelity which stamps 
the impress of the divine on our cliaracters. 

When we look at all worthy successes we see 
that the actors were not great by words, but by 


deeds. The general who lives in loyal hearts, 
gives orders to be obeyed, not repeated; he 


makes plans to be executed ; and from his coun- 
cil chamber with instinctive caution he ex- 
cludes all traitors. He intends to succeed, and 
well knows that action—faithful, continuous ac- 
tion—secures success. Concentrating all his 
energies, so that no waste of power may cause 
defeat, he marches onward with unfaltering 
step, knowing that even death at a post of duty 
is glorious. That which distinguishes the 
faithful, victorious general, gives luster and suc- 
cess to the silent self-conqueror; and when all 
our selfish propensities are fully under the con- 
trol of our highest, noblest sentiments, then, 
and not until then, shall we be able to so use 
our higher faculties that we may present to 
the world that beautifully developed, harmo- 


nious character whose crystalline purity and 
brilliancy is so far above “all price,’ that God 
himself shall gather it with his jewels” to 
be reset in a Redeemer’s “ Crown of rejoicing,” 
in the land of the leal,” when the spirit shall 
neither know nor fear the degenerating influ- 


ences of wrong-doing and temptation, but shall 


from the Leader of the host receive an un- 


fading crown of eternal life, the fruit and re- 

ward of self-conquest in obedience to laws so 

wisely made for our guidance and happiness, 
“ SCHOOL-GIRL ” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


A DISCOURSE BY REV. G. J. GEER, D. D., RECTOR OF ST. TIMOTHY'S 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


“ When I awake up after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfled with it."—Psanm xvii. 18 
WHAT IS IMPLIED. 

WHEN we present the doctrine of the resurrection, we dwell mainly 
upon the resurrection of the body. The reason of this is obvious. It is 
the body which becomes lifeless before our eyes. It requires a revelation 
from God to work in us a belief that rr will live again. The resurrection 
of Christ's body—the promise that He who raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies; that the earth and the sea 
shall give up their dead; that this corruptible must put on incorruption ; 
that this mortal must put on immortality ; that they who are in their 
graves shall hear His voice; the use of material agents by divine ap- 
pointment in and through which to communicate the power of Christ's 
resurrection (showing that the body is included in this mighty work); 
all these and other revelations have been made to carry the mind beyond 
that which it receives respecting anether life from dim tradition or from 
its own imaginations or yearnings. 

Without à special revelation the human mind has attained to a belief 
in a spirit-land. I would rather say, such a belief has been found where 
it could not be accounted for—as traces of palm-trees have been found in 
the Aretic regions, and the foot-prints of birds on rocks hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the soil. 

EFFECT OF REVELATION. 

The revelation which we have in Christ makes complete that which 
was not only partial and incomplete, but faint. It gives a full orb of 
light where before there was but a glimmering. No doubt this belief in 
the spirit-land is from God's revelation, made at the first, which found 
its way out in different directions, as water which bursts from à fountain 
at the summit of a hill finds its way down on different sides of the 
hill. God's work in Christ is to make complete that which is now only 
partial. The doctrine of the resurrection, as revealed in Christ, is that 
of the Jife beyond the grave, of the whole being of man, in its resumed 
relations of body and soul. Man who dies lives again—body and soul 
being reunited. The Psalmist says: When I awake up after Thy like- 
ness, I shall be satisfied with it.” He speaks of himself as he is in soul 
and body,—that i is, he asserts his own personal identity as related to the 
resurrection. 

There must be identity of being, or there can be no resurrection ; there 
must be a resurrection of the body, or there can be no victory over death ; 
for death has robbed the body of its soul, or animating principle. I use 
the term “soul” here to include allsour being which is immaterial. 
Were I to be more specific, I should speak of the spirit as the essential 
principle of life, and the soul as including the affections and mind. 
Now, identity, as related to the resurrection, must mean the restoration 
or bringing together of all the parts of being. So that the same being 
lives again in body, mind, and soul. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW. 

There is no call for going into thd question of identity of particles of 
the body—which may be maintained or not, wholly or in part, without 
impairing the identity of the body. That must be identically the same 
body—or there is, I repeat, no resurrection. But identity, as pertaining 
to organized bodies, 1s preserved so long as organization and life are 
maintained—that is, identity is a question, not of particles, but of 
organization and life. There is no call for going any farther into 
the matter, and muking the resurrection of the body a question 
of anatomy and chemistry. It is the letter which killeth. It is 
fatal to life in any direction or relation. There is a kind of Scriptural 
criticism which is of this character. It takes that which, as inspired— 
as given in its line of thought, glitters in the sunlight of thought, 
experience, meditation, and prayer, as a thing of life, and throws it 
into its crucible—pulverizes its body, resolves it into its component 
parts, as some kinds of mind “ pulverize convictions,” which are living 
things, and then we are told of the relation of the physical ingre- 
dients—what they are; and that which we had almost worshipped as a 
thing of life as God created and gave it, we see to be made of familiar 
physical elements, and the mind is disappointed and the heart made sick. 
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It is in this spirit that men—ambitious to display physical learning—talk 
of the resurrection of the body. This temper, I say, thus disposes of that 
which is nothing but a life—a life, however, of God’s creation—a life of 
God’s restoration—a life which vindicates God’s power and proclaims 
Him victorious ; a life by virtue of restored relations in every part and 
faculty beaming with new and higher intelligence. The Bible and the 
consentient testimony of the Church teach the resurrection of the iden- 
tical body. Who cares to follow in an investigation respecting the resur- 
rection of all the identical particles of the body, which is not the doctrine 
taught, which is not essential to the truth of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the identical body? Identity in organization and life consti- 
tutes identity of body, into which more or less of the particles of the 
same body enter. 

In the renovation or enlargement of a cathedral, which has fallen 
partially into ruins, identity is preserved. The old predominates—old 
proportions and angles are maintained—and yet the renovation makes it 
a new edifice. The great river which flows hard by us has not an iden- 
tical drop of water in it now which it had a very short time ago. Yet 
its identity is ever maintained. It is the same river. David, when he 
said, When I shall awake after Thy likeness,” did not dream of any- 
thing short of personal identity in that awakening. 

IDENTITY, HOW MAINTAINED. 

This identity must, therefore, also pertain to self-consciousness. In 
awaking, the subject must be conscious that he has previously existed— 
that he is identically the same being. Then it is an awaking in a true 
and real sense—not as if the soul had been sleeping during the period 
between death and the resurrection, for this would contradict what our 
Lord said to the penitent thief— To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” But it is a true and real awaking ; because the body—an in- 
tegral part of our being—has been without consciousness. It has not 
been partaking of the conscious life of the soul. And our idea of the life 
of the soul, as separate from the body, is as that of a shadowy existence. 
Even in this life, a man, divorced from that which engrosses his affec- 
tions, says of himself that he does not seem to be more than half living. 
There are certain relationships—certain forms of associated life—and 
certain co-operating activities to which we become so wedded, that, 
separated from them, life becomes enfeebled. The fact of existence is dif- 
cult to realize. Now, there can be no doubt that there are purposes of 
the gravest moment to be served by the period of the separation of the 
soul from the body. We ean not fathom them. They are not revealed. 
But since God can overrule any event for good, it is not to be supposed 
that such a separation of our being, one part from the other—maintained 
from death to the resurrection to be followed by a reunion and entrance 
upon a higher life—is not to be overruled for purposes of the highest 
moment. The very miracle of re-creation is God’s vindication of Himself. 
If, now, He points to the heavens as deelaring His glory, and to the firma- 
ment as showing His handiwork ; if He points not only to these worlds 
created from nothing by His Word, but also to ourselves, in soul and 
body, as we now are, as fearfally and wonderfully made, surely when 
after soul and body, with all their respective organs and faculties, are re- 
united, and we are fitted for a residence in another world, released from 
all the conditions of physical existence, we shall not want for a theme 
which shall inspire eternal worship toward Him, who once created, and 
then re-created us in His own image and likeness. For this is the 
promise—that our bodies shall be made like unto His glorious body. 
Now, this reunion must be an awakening; not, I repeat, as implying that 
the soul has been sleeping; but as the entrance upon a state of being, 
in respect to which all that has gone before is as a sleep—a sleep 
relatively. 


ASSOCIATION ONLY EFFECTIVE. 

What is a member separated from the body? What is a grace, even a 
Christian grace, separated from its sister graces? Nay, what is a man 
all brain who has no heart? Things which God has created to work 
together derive their strength mainly from working in their proper rela 
tion. Isolated faith—or strength—or matter—or spirit—or body—or 
limb—or existence; isolated man—or woman—or child; not one of 
these can manifest a tithe of its own inherent power. That power is 
called out by appointed co-operation. It comes of association and 
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practical relationship. The Creator has indicated this, as the law of its 
| own being, to each. We may therefore infer what a soul must be, de- 
prived of the organ by which it expresses itself. We speak, indeed, in 
the burial service,“ of the soul as being delivered from the burden of the 
flesh; but as related to this present being, the soul can not express itself 
without the body. There is, with all who are in the body, an instinctive 
shrinking from any manifestation or expression of souls as disconnected 
from the body. We call them ghosts. The body, after it has passed 
through that which is appointed to it, in its utter decomposition in the 
grave, and after it is raised “ by the mighty working whereby God is able 
to subdue all things unto Himself,” and made a glorified body, and re- 
united to the soul, becomes there, as it was here, its organ of expression. 
It is a spiritual body. But it is a body. The souls of those who have 
departed hence in the Lord are in joy and felicity—even now—in the 
paradise of the blessed. But they are waiting for the redemption of the 
body, which is dead by reason of sin, for the law of death is written in 
all the members of the body. 
UNION, THE NORMAL CONDITION. 
The body is under bondage to death. It is undergoing the heaven- 
decreed consequences of sin. But meantime the soul is not in its perfect 
state. It is without its relation to the body—its appointed relation—the 
relation which it was created to sustain. It waits for its final, its full, its 
glorious, its eternal fruition and being, when, reunited to the body, the 
whole man, in body, spirit, mind, and affections, shall rise from 
the dead. When man shall rise, he shall come forth in all that is 
comprehended under that one word used by the Psalmist expressive 
of personal being, “ I”—“ when I shall awake up after Thy likeness, 
I shall be satisfied with it.“ Boit is represented in the economy of God's 
| dealings. One waits for another. St. Paul says: Blindness in part is 

happened to Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in.“ So of 
| the faithful departed. St. Paul says of them: That they, without us, 
. should not be made perfect.” The soul awakes when it is made perfect 
| by its reunion with the body—for whose redemption from death it waits. 
i The soul, though living and conscious, and elevated far above its earthly 
condition of being, by virtue of its deliverance from the burden of the 
flesh—by virtue of its union with others departed—and more than all, by 
its conscious dwelling with Christ, awakes when the body awakes— 
awakes in and through and with the body. And when both awake—the 
one in and through the other expressing itself in this awakening—then is 
fulfilled that, to which the Psalmist looked forward, when he said: 
“ When I awake,” etc. 

Thus we have scen that the body without the soul is dead, and that 
the soul without the body has an existence which, as compared to that 
which shall be, is shadowy. The soul to be itself must exist in its rela- 
tion to the body, whether in time or in eternity. We have seen that 
this substance—the soul, which each one of us is, “in the depth of his 
personality, this substance, without extent, without form, without color, 
unseen, impalpable — this substance, so subtile that in its mysterious 
and inacessible retreats, it can be detected neither by the knife of the 
anatomist, nor by the keen observation of the psychologist * * * is 
so living and strong that each member, each nerve of the body, each 
tissue of the brain, is at once its instrument, and the proof of its presence 
and empire.“ f Tha soul was created for empire—empire in and 
through the body. In this relation must it triumph, resuming that 
which by death it has lost, and therein iteelf sharing in that victory 
pledged to both soul and body in the resurrection of Christ. 

; THE FORM. 

But still farther: this awaking, looked forward to by the Psalmist, is 
to be in Thy likeness.” The likeness lost is to be restored. This likeness 
consists not in physical resemblance. God is uncreated, “ without parts 
or passions.” We are made sons by adoption and grace—and grow 
into the likeness of God in Christ by becoming subjects of that discipline 
which He indicates. We abide in Him and He in us. We exercise our- 
selves in obedience to His word. We partake of His spirit. We make 
it the animating principle of our lives. The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” We die unto sin and rise again unto holiness. This becomes the 
ground of satisfaction at the hour of awaking—that hour, of which 


* The Episcopal rite for the burial of the dead. + Liddon. 
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Christ said, The hour is coming in the which all that are in their gra ves 
shall hear His voice and shall come forth; they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” It will be an hour, I repeat, when perfect 
and entire self-consciousness shall return. 

REFLECTIONS. 

It is to my mind one of the most searching of reflections, if we will but 
let it have its full sway with us, that the first mental act of restored 
and full consciousness will pertain to the moral state, the relation toward 
God. The endless life, stretching out before the newly awakened soul, 
will at once be seen to be of unspeakable glory, if only it can be entered 
upon. The Psalmist speaks of his contemplated satisfaction of soul as 
simultaneous with his awaking. When I awake up,” etc. With the 
first awaking will come conviction one way or the other. Even in this 
state of being, after a day of activity and a night of sleep, when one 
awakes, the first impression made by returning consciousness has respect 
to moral condition. Some wrong, or weakness, or failure in spiritual 
combat, some slight to the Spirit of God in the struggle of the spiritual 
life, will flash across the mind and bring such shame, just for an instant, 
as to make the true heart resolve that by God’s help it will never again 
transgress. Now, in this first consciéusness of guilt, we have the earnest 
of what will certainly visit the just awaking soul on the morning of the 
resurrection. For as the tree falls so shall it lie. The law has gone 
forth : He that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still.“ The consciousness of the past, of its character, of its 
bearings, of its indelible marks, engraven with a pen of steel on body, 
spirit, mind, affections, will be as instantaneous as it will be involuntary. 
Awakened, I live again. I live in that body which I have stained by 
sin—in that mind which I have given to thoughts which had not God in 
them; in that heart which loved the things of a perishing world; in that 
whole being in which I served not Him who died for me and rose again 
that I might be saved. Oh, could each one of us truly realize that this 
slowly made record, made year by year, month by month, week by week, 
day by day, hour by hour, moment by moment, as the time-marking 
pointer passes around on the face ef the clock, is determining just what 
we are now, and just what we shall be at the moment of awaking, when 
self-dissatisfaction shall first flash through the soul to be ever after an 
abiding dissatisfaction, we certainly should realize more fully than we do® 
the dignity of our being, and the unspeakable importance of the work in 
which we are engaged. Oh, could the thought of that moment of awaking 
—a moment after which no sleep shall ever return—an awaking with its 
train of eternal issues, be made potent here and now, potent when we are 
tempted, potent when we are prayerless, would the lives of some be all 
intrigue—of others, all pleasure—of some, all business—of others, all idle- 
ness—of some, all politics—of others, all malice, hatred, and revenge? 
Would any of us be content to boynd our aims and aspirations by the 
narrow Horizon which shuts in this world’s being? If we could in some 
way be made not merely to stand upon the outer verge, not merely to 
pierce it through and through intellectually, but to enter into, bathe our- 
selves in, and saturate our whole being with the truth that we shall thus 
awake up with the same affections, desires, appetites, and longings, 
which we have now, it must be that we should begin utterly and abso- 
lutely to live for that which lies beyond, and not for that which is 

resent and temporal. Oh, to be qualified by the sanctification of God’s 

oly Spirit, to sing with the redeemed the songs of Zion, to be clothed 
in robes of white, to be admitted into the city of God, to be permitted to 
look upon Him forever, because His likeness has been formed within us; 
to be like Him, and to see Him as He is, to have those spiritual joys forever 
as ours, which he has prepared for those who unfeignedly leve Him , this is 
what our Christian calling is for, and this will infinitely more than repay 
the weariness of the road, the bitterness of the struggle against tempta- 
tion and sia, infinitely more than repay all we can here do and suffer for 
Christ, His work, and His Church. 
God has created us unto good works. He has ordained that we should 
walk in them. He has created us for a life immortal, and unspeakably 
glorious. I do not ask that you shall give ap the necessary avocations 
of life. But I ask that all things, your wealth, and your poverty, your 
prosperity and your adversity, your joys and your sorrows, your disap- 
pointments and your gains, your sickness and your health, shall be 
compelled to contribute to this one end—the nourishment of the life unto 
God in your souls and bodies. The great end of life lies not in what we 
acquire in our outward hands, but in what we finally are. “The life is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment.” From growing daily more 
and more like Christ, it is to be ours finally to be like Him. Comprehend 
if you can the “ matchless possibilities of your being,” as designed by your 
Creator, and resolve that neither He nor your own soul shall be disa 
pomi ais so when you awake up after His likeness, you wili be satis- 
fied with it. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 


Ir is a very serious thing for adult men to 
have spent the best part of their life in unfitting 
themselves for true manhood. They are far- 
ther from goodness even when they are ripened 
and strong, than they were when they began 
life. As little children, men stand nearer to 
the treasures of God’s kingdom than after they 
have lived fifty years. They have spent fifty 
years in accumulating that which is to stop at 
the border of the grave. They have builded 
their house, and built it well. They have built 
their name, and they have done it well. Butit 
was a house that was built upon the ground, 
and it was a name that was meant but for the 
market. They have accumulated experience, 
but it was not the experience that allied them 
to the other life, and manifested to them the 
depth of divine beneficence and of holy sym- 
pathy. There has ñot been the administrative 
power that belongs to active benevolence, but 
the administrative power that belongs to man 
in his relations to material things. He knows 
how to manipulate dust, and he is himself 
changing to dust. The hand then will forget 
its cunning, and the understanding will then 
forget all its points, all its propositions, and all 
its combinations. The man at fifty will lie 
_ down in the grave, and all that is earthly will 

perish’; and that which is not earthly—how 
little has it grown! how stunted, how unblos- 
soming, how unfruitful! He was nearer, when 
he sat on his mother’s lap and looked up with 
amazed and wondering eyes, saying, Tell me 
some more of the stories,” as she recited to him 
the narrative of the child Jesus, and the tales 
and lore of the Bible. He was nearer the 
kingdom of God when he thus felt his mother’s 
heart beat upon his little, careless head, and he 
was all unperverted and innocent, than he is 
.| after fifty years of wordly experience. What 
` he has learned is good for this world, but it is 
good for nothing in the world to come. 

So you see in this world men who have been 
educated in the knowledge of the truth, that 
have some conception of what is right, some 
spiritual enlightenment in regard to eternity, 
but who have lived for twenty, thirty, or forty 

_years in self-indulgence, until they have grown 
so broad and strong that when they try to 
change their course, to retrace their steps, and 
to become what they might have been, the 
effort is too great; for it is mightier than their 
ability. Do I not see it? Do I not see men 
that are converted, but that limp all the rest of 
their way heavenward,—that are never con- 

_sistent, never symmetrical? Yea, do I not 
have to defendthem? Do I not hear on every 

`- gide from those who know them best, “Is not 
that man just as greedy as he ever was?” “Is 
not this one just as proud and will-strong as 
ever? Do they live disinterested and beautiful 
lives? Are they living religious lives?” And 
Iam obliged to say that a change has begun 
in them; that though they are not certainly 
representatives of the blessed Master, yet the 
work has begun in them. It was necessary 
that they should become like little children. 
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That they have never become. But there is in 
them a manifestation of an enlightened con- 
science. Ido not ridicule such men, for it is 
far better to have so much than to have 
nothing. 

Blsssed be God! he turns some adult men; 
but more and more until the millennial day do 
I believe that God will replenish his church 
from these pure mountain rills—from little 
children. May God bless those that are teach- 
ing little children, and grant that they may be 
successful in bringing them to Jesus, and in 
teaching them in the morning of life how to 
love Him whoso loves them! May God grant 
that when you go up to meet your father and 
your mother, and all whom you have loved in 
your childhood—those venerable and beloved 
names that shine in your memory like stars in 
the past—you may meet them in heaven.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS. 


Gop built a golden stairway from the earth 
To heaven, and named each golden stair One Tear.“ 
He placed us at the foot, and to each one 
A burden gave—that burden, life—and bade 
Us bear it up the golden years to Him, 
And lay it at His feet, 
. As a mother, 
Teaching her young child to walk, puts in its 
Hands some little toy, then placing it upon 
The floor, walks backward a few stepe with hands 
Outstretched, and bids it come“ and bring the toy 
To her. But if its little limbs are yet 
Too weak to bear the burden of its weight, 
And with a few faint tremblings let it fall, 
With what a gush of love and tenderness 
The mother clasps it in her arms! 
And so 

With God. If any of His children find 
Their burden heavier than they can bear, 
And in the struggle to uphold it faint 
And fall, He lovingly puts forth His arms 
And takes them home. 

Thus year by year some form 
That walked beside me here, cast in a mold 
Too gentle for this life, has passed away 
To dwell with God's own beautiful. And I, 
Though not far up the golden way, sink down 
To-day, o’erwearied with the strife, and think 
That, may-be, somewhere in the dark, God's hand 
Is now reached out to take me too. = 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 


“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. — Spenser. 


ARE] WH RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR 
FAOC E87 


PERSONAL beauty and personal ugliness are 
very indefinite terms. By the first is generally 
meant a rich complexion, brilliant eyes, rosy 
cheeks, fine teeth, and shining tresses crowning 
a form of faultless symmetry. By the last 
term, men mean a coarse skin, hard, irregular 
features, a dull eye, and uncouth figure. But, 
after all, real beauty depends very little on 
these conditions of face and form, but upon the 
soul which dwells in and shines through them. 

An eminent English writer says of a friend 
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of his early days: I have nct seen her now for 
a great many years; but, with that same face, 
whatever changes she (herself) may pretend to 
find in it, she will go to heaven ; for it is the face 
of her spirit. A good heart hever grows old!” 

Strong as this language may seem, every 
heart will testify that there are faces—some- 
times plain and sometimes beautiful in the or- 
dinary sense—which bear the stamp of heaven. 
The moment we look at them we think of all 
that is pure and lovely; and we are invited to 
become like their possessors. Meeting these 
sunny faces, we catch a glimpse of the light 
that illumines them, and very often we thus get 
a holiday out of the dull working hours of life. 

“ have two suns to-day,” said a grateful old 
man: “the blessed one above me and the beau- 
tiful one beside me ;” alluding lastly to the plain, 
but love-lighted face of a daughter who had 
come a long way to see him. 

„People's souls, says a pleasing author, 
“make their bodies what they are; and we 
who have seen anything of life will subscribe 


to it. Sit a few moments in a horse-car and 


study the faces of your fellow-passengers. Can 
not you soon distinguish the querulous, disap- 
pointed old woman frém the laborious, loving 
grandmother and the self-sacrificing maiden 
aunt? Can you not tell—aside from complex- 
ion and features—the young man or woman 
who spends life in frivolity, from the one who 
gives a charm to the home circle? On leaving 
the car, you have decided on the faces of those 
opposite you by your estimate of the soul and 
not the features. [But, do not soul and fea- 
tures harmonize? Certainly they do, and the 
expert physiognomist will “read the character 
like a book.] 

We know “a perfect beauty” who wears a 
perpetual scowl, and whose aspcrity in rebuk- 
ing even her idol (what would an enemy get?) 
for soiling a pinafore ; or her husband for bring- 
ing an old friend, unbidden, to dinner, turns her 
face into that of a fury. There are frowns and 
wrinkles on*her soul, and those on her face are 
but a reflection of them. 

We know another woman on whose face 


| fifty years have left their traces; but the calm 


of heaven has hallowed and composed it, so 
that neither bereavements, nor reverses, nor 
sickness have moved it. To us the first is far 
from beautiful, while the charm of the last is 
irresistible. 

Shall any, then, charge God foolishly in this 
matter? ave we not, in a measure, the boon 
of beauty—both for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren—in our own keeping? Let us at least 
present our faces in their best state, and give 
others the benefit of our inner sunshine, if an 
we have. When we soil them with our tri 
and our grief, we deepen our own night and 
spread the darkness abroad. A gloomy, scowl- 
ing visage is a wrong to our fellow-creatures, 
and an offense to God.—Eachange. 

[That is just so—and we warn tobacco chew- 
ing, smoking, snuffing, and whisky-drinking 
men, and fretful, scolding women, that they 
are marring the “image,” and rendering ugly 
those features which it is their privilege and 
their duty to preserve and present to God and 


to mankind in an acceptable manner. ] 
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THE GROUPS OF ORGANS.* 


Havine taken into account the element of 
size in the person, as a whole, and considered 
the brain in its influence upon temperament, 
next get its absolute size by measurement, 
-and then proceed to ascertain the relative de- 
velopment of its different parts or regions. 
Which predominates? the Region of Pro- 
pensity, the Region of Intellect, or the Spiritual 
Region? 


If Intellect be the leading development, the 
forehead and whole anterior compartment of 
the cranium, as marked on the diagram (fig. 
1), will be deep and broad, as in fig. 2. 
Here the posterior compartment, or Region of 
Propensity, is short and narrow, and the Su- 
perior, or Spiritual Region (seat of the Moral 
Sentiments), only moderately developed. If 
your subject have a forehead like this, you 
will infer that he is both an observer and a 
thinker of more than ordinary capacity. 

If the lower part of the forehead predomin- 
ate, as in fig. 4, Perception will be found in 
the ascendant; and if the upper portion be 
largest, as in fig. 8, there will be more thought- 


* From “ How to Read Character: a New Illustrated 
Hand Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy; for 
Students and Examiners. Price, $1 2% and $1. 

+ In measuring the head as here suggested, pass the 
tape around it horizontally about an inch above the eye- 
brows, or so that it will pase over the organs of Individa- 
ality and Parental Love. This will give some idea of 
the size of the head; but the fact that some heads are 
round, others long, some low, and others high, so modi- 
fies these measurements that they do not convey any 
very correct notion of the actual quantity of brain. 

t An English novelist and miscellaneous writer, noted 
for hie skill in the management of the plot of his fictions. 
After Dark,.“ The Dead Secret,“ and The Woman 
in White“ are among his most popular works. 
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fulness or reflection and less observation— 
more philosophy and less science—more of the 
theoretical than of the practical. 


Fic. 8.—HzrwortH Drxon.*® 


The predominance of the propensities gives 
breadth to the base of the brain between and 
behind the ears, as in fig. 5, and length to the 
posterior lobe, as in fig. 6. From the lateral 
development you will infer appetite, energy, 
economy, policy—a disposition to preserve, 


- 


provide for, and defend one’s self. The extent 


backward from the ear indicates the power of 


the social element, and gives the fraternal, 
affectionate, loving, domestic, and patriotic 
disposition. 


Fie. 5.—GENERAL Joseru HooKEr.t 


* An English journalist and author, best known nere 
through his New America.” 
+ Known in the Union army, during the American 


civil war, as Fighting Joe Hooker,” on account of bis 


military energy and intrepidity. 


Development obliquely upward from the 
ear, or in the superior part of the posterior 
region, giving height and breadth to that por- 
tion of the head (of which also fig. 6 affords 
an illustration), imparts prudence, aspiration, 
dignity, pride, self-reliance, and love of dis- 
tinction, power, and position. If the coronal 
region, or top-head, predominate, as in fig. 7, 
in which it will be seen that the height from 


Fre. 6.—THroposia BURR ALLSToNn.*® 


the opening of the ear to the apex of the head 
is very great, you may assume that the subject 
has a strong natural tendency toward a moral 
and religious life—to manifest faith, hope, and 
charity—to reverence God and his laws, and 
to aspire after purity and holiness. 

In seeking to determine the size of the or- 
gans, you must not be guided merely by the 
undulations on the surface of the head. Phre- 
nology is not bumpology. You must not 
look for hills, hollows, and protuberances 


(though you will sometimes find them), by. 


judge the length of brain fibers from the me 
dulla oblongata—the center of the brain—to 
the surface, where the organs are located in a 
manner analogous to the estimation of the.size 


of a wagon wheel by the length of its spokes. . `.. 


* 


Fig. T.— BRZ. SZOLD.t 


We have pointed out the location of all the 
organs in Chap. IV., and the student who has 
studied that chapter carefully in connection 
with the symbolical head and the phrenological 
bust, which every one should possess, will, 
after the necessary practice, experience little 
difficulty in finding them. 


* Daughter of Aaron Burr. She possessed remarkable 
talents, and was highly educated. 

t A Jewish rabbi of Baltimore, but by birth a Hunga- 
rian, and is distinguished for plety and learning. 
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ADVICH GRATIS. 


BY R. W. EASTERBROOKS. 


„ Mex and brothers, one and all, 
Whether rich, or poor, and needy; 
Inmates of the hut, or hall; 
Wearing clothing fine, or scedy ; 
In life's eve, or in its morning 
Listen to a kindly warning. 


Lawyers, when perplexing case 
Ye have won by smart oration; 
And a client's beaming face, 
Showers forth congratulation ; 
Take his thanks, his fee, his wonder, 
Let his whisky go to —-—. 


Doctors, when yonr wondrous skill 
Brings forth breathing son or daughter; 
And the sire, with proud good-will, 
Fills up glasses (not with water), 
Dash aside the sparkling beaker ! 
Blend not innocence with liquor. 


Bulis and beara in stocks or gold, 
Bankers, brokers, interlopers, 
When a lucky card ye hold, 
Pray remember—sanguine hopers, 
Brains, like stocks, are quite uncertain 
After drinks behind the curtain. 


Men whose heads life's battle wage; 
Men whose Aande must ever toll; 
From the wisest hoary sage, 
To each delver of the soil, 
Ever let your watchword be 
„ Onward, and no drinks for mo.“ 


— ope ee 
THE YES-BUT GRUMBLBERS. 


Bishop McTyerre, in traveling through 
Texas, was strongly impressed with the general 
discontent which the people manifested. He 
writes to this effect: 

ə“ The discontent of many of the inhabitants 
is profound, and would be strongly against the 
country, if one did not consider the underlying 
cause. With certain persons, in the absence 
of some one good, nothing is good. One pines 
for an apple orchard; his wife can’t have any 
preserves, as she used to. Another can not 
forget the convenience of lightwood knots and 
spring water, and longs for a Carolina sand- 
bank, where he can make five or six bushels 
of nubbin corn per acre. Some have more 
considerable objections. Here is the substance 
of a conversation with a well-to-do person: 

‘This is a great country you live in,’ said I. 

‘Yes; but it’s so far to town, or anywheres,’ 
was the reply. 

‘You have fine roads; I never saw their 
equal.’ 

‘Yes; but its terrible traveling when it 
rains.’ 

‘I never saw better beef than yours.’ 

‘Yes; but people don't want to eat nothing 
but beef.’ 

‘Such a delightful climate—your health is 


‘Yes; but the Northers are awful on the 
constitution.’ 

‘t Your land is rich; and it produces so 
abundantly.’ 

‘Yes; but the grasshoppers have eat up my 
greens patch.’ 

‘Your hogs will fatten on the grasshoppers.’ 


— 


t Yes; but it worries 'em to death to catch 
the things.’ 

‘Your chickens are lively, they can catch 
'em. l 


say. 

By this time there was a twinkle of humor 
in the turn things had taken, and I took leave. 

‘Good-by, my inconsolable friend may you 
come to a more cheerful mind—good-by, till 
we meet again.’ 

‘Yes; but we may never meet again in this 
world. ” 

Texas is not the only State which includes 
in her population grumblers of this sort. They 
are found in all classes of society North and 
South, and conspire by their piteous maunder- 
ings as much against the peace and happiness 
of others as the outlaws and bravoes who hold 
the orderly and well-to-do their natural prey. 


ee 


BARON DE ROTHSCHILD, 
THE GREAT EUROPEAN FINANCIER. 


Ir some striking proofs were wanting 
to confirm the claims of phrenologists, 
that organization and character corre- 
spond, they could be found in the per- 
sons of our successful bankers. 

Take the head and character of the 
one before us, See how broad the head 
is at Acquisitiveness, and how full in the 
base of the brain, including the percep- 
tive intellect, and Secretiveness! There 
was large Calculation, giving ability to 
reckon, and the highest appreciation of 
property. Moreover, great suavity of 
manner, equal to the best French type, 
is indicated both cerebrally and by the 
bland, persuasive smile that would fas- 
cinate even when the dollars were mov- 
ing from your pocket to his. 

Observe the face. Asa whole, it seems 
to say, “Iam a banker.” I love money 
and myself.” If you want a favor, you 
must pay for it.” I lend money for my 
own benefit for the interest it brings to 
me.” “You will do yourself a kindness 
by bringing grists to my mill.” “If I 
grind your grain, I first take my toll.” 
“ If I discount your note, I require ample 
and unquestionable security, and a lib- 
eral rate of interest.” It is my business 
to make money.” “All my interests are 
in this world.” “TI look out for number 
one.” 

And yet it is not a hard face. Itisa 
mild type of the better class of Ger- 
man Jews. It resembles the Astors, and 
other money getters and money keepers. 
The general contour is like that of Gi- 


‘Yes; but it makes their meat taste, so they 


rard, Billy Gray, George Peabody, and 
the rest, who live by counting coppers. 
There is nothing of the Shylock here,—no 
cruelty or vindictiveness,—though De- 
structiveness is full, and all the propensi- 
ties amply developed. There is ambi- 
tion and pride, with great perseverance 
and tenacity. There is will, respect, 
hope, watchfulness; with the sagacity of 
a detective and the cunning of the 
“cutest.” Language is fairly indicated. 
The mouth, lips, nose, and chin are well 
cut and expressive—t. e., expressive of 
the character of a man of money. 

To obtain a more complete realizing 
sense of this specimen, the head should 
be contrasted with those of our reformers, 
benefactors, philanthropists, philosophers, 
authors, poets, artists, etc. For example, 
compare this head with those of Melanc- 
thon, Howard, Father Mathew, Wickliff, 


Rogers, Newton, Bacon, Guthrie, Bryant, 


Longfellow, Whittier, Church, Motley, 
and note the difference. 

_ Financiers and bankers are useful in 
their places, although they produce 
nothing, and are not to be worshiped. 


Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and hu- 


man sagacity are not to be exalted above 
moral sentiment, but are to be subordi- 
nate to justice, charity, and godliness. 
We envy not the man who gets no higher 
in the scale of development than the love 
of lucre, or the praises aud flatteries of 
men on account of his gold. 

Here is the biography of our subject: 

BARON JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD was born in 
1792, and was the son of Meyer Anselm Roths- 
child, the founder of the great banking-house 
which has made kings and princes tributary to 
its treasury. A brief account of the rise and 
progress of this moneyed family, which we find 
in Harper's Weekly, will be interesting in this 
place. F 

Meyer Anselm Rothschild was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Germany, in 1748, and 
died there in 1821. He was a money-changer 
and exchange broker in easy circumstances. 
In the first campaign of thë French Revolution 
General Custine, at the head of the Republican 
army, took Frankfort, and the Senate, in order 
to save the town from pillage, agreed to pay a 
heavy ransom. To meet the emergency, Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild obtained a loan from his 
friend the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 

This was the beginning of a series of trans- 
actions which continued through the war; and 
in this connection the house of Rothschild ac- 
quired its first standing in the financial affairs 
of Europe. This landgrave, William IX., was 
one of those German despots who sold troops 
to England during the American Revolution, 
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and afterward during the wars of the French 
Revolution. He accumulated immense sums 
of money, but his tricky politics excited the in- 
dignation of Napoleon. After the battle of 
Jena, Napoleon decreed the forfeiture of the 
States of Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, and the 
French army was put in motion to enſorce the 
decree. The landgrave was forced to fly; but 
he had in his vaults twelve millions of florins 
(about five millions of dollars) in silver. To 
save this vast amount of 
money from the French was 
a difficult matter, as it could 
not be carried away, and the 
landgrave had no confi- 
dence in his subjects. He 
sent for M. A. Rothschild, 
and entreated him to take 
charge of the treasure, giv- 
ing him the use of the 
money without interest. 
By the assistance of some 
friends, Jewish bankers at 
Cassel, the money was care- 
fully stowed away; those 
who desire to give a touch 
of romance to the story say 
that it was hidden in Roths- 
child's garden. But, how- 
ever it may have been se- 
creted, it was the stepping- 
stone to the immense for- 
tunes of the house of 
Rothschild. Meyer Anselm 
at this time had five sons, 
three of whom— Anselm, 
Nathan, and Solomon — 
were of age. Anselm was 
sent to Frankfort, while 
Nathan was established in 
England—first in Manches- 
ter and subsequently in 
London—aand Solomon be- 
came the traveling agent of 
the house, visiting the vari- 
ous courts and princes of 
Germany who needed loans. 
By enterprise and industry 
the Original capital of this 
financial establishment rap- 
idly increased. Thus in 1818 
its managers were appointed agents for the 
payment by England of twelve millions sterling 
to Russia, Austria, and Prussia—an operation 
which was the source of very considerable 
profit tg the Rothschilds. When the allied 
sovereigns in the same year were pursuing Na- 
poleon after his defeat at Leipsic, and had 
reached the banks of the Rhine at Frankfort, 
the depleted condition of the Austrian treasury 
compelled Prince Metternich to borrow from 
Rothschild, a Jew, because the merchants of 
Frankfort would not, or could not, respond 
to the imperial demands. The promptness and 
the grace with which the request was granted 
was not forgotten. M. A. Rothschild was 
created a baron of the Austrian Empire; his 
sun Nathan was appointed Austrian Consul- 
General in Great Britain, and the whole weight 
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of Austrian influence was devoted to extend 
and secure the moneyed interests of the house 
of Rothschild. i. 

The Hessian landgrave’s money was retained 
at the paltry interest of two per cent. until his 
death in 1828. M. A. Rothschild died in 1821, 
at which time his five sons were at the head 
of five immense establishments, at Frankfort, 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Naples. Between 
the brothers there was a copartnership and 
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perfect unanimity. The foresight and enter- 
prise of the house, together with this co-opera- 
tion, made it almost despotic in the financial 
affuirs of Europe. Such was its influence, that 
it frequently decided the issues of peace and 
war. In 1830 Anselm Rothschild, at Frank- 
fort, was bold enough to declare: The house 
of Austria desires war, but the house of Roths- 
child requires peace.” Again, in 1840, when 
war was on the point of breaking out between 
the Porte and Mehemet Ali, the Rothschilds 
preserved the peace of Europe by arguments 
more potent than could be urged by the most 
eminent statesmen. 

James Rothschild, the subject of our sketch, 
was the last surviving brother of the original 
house, and now that he is dead, the third gen-' 
eration of Rothschilds conduct the business. 
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James opened the banking-house in Paris in 
1815. He had been appointed Consul-General 
for Austria in France. He had no taste for 
political life; to be the central flgure of the 
most powerſul commercial house that ever ex- 
isted, satisfied his ambition. He gave consid- 
erable attention to railroad affairs in the early 
part of his French connection, and was noted 
for the boldness of his ventures in the channels 
of speculation. He was charged with having 
been the occasion of much 
suffering in the famine of 
1847, by his transactions in 
grain and other agricultural 
products, and became the 
object of popular malevo- 
‘lence to such an extent, that 
when the revolution of 1848 
broke out, the castle of Su- 
resnes, a part of his proper- 
ty, was sacked by the mob. 

He married, rather late in 
life, his own niece, the 
daughter of Solomon Roths- 
child, in accordance with 
the ancient resolve of the 
family — that of intermar- 
riage among its. members. 
He was by no means miserly 
in private life, as some assert 
of him, but, on the contrary, 
he lived in the most luxu- 
rious style, and appeared to 
delight in dispensing a mu- 
nificent hospitality to his 
friends and acquaintances. 
Several Jewish charitable 
institutions owe their exist- 
ence to his liberality. In 
Paris he was known, on 
account of his frequent deal- 
ings with crowned heads, 
as “Le preteur des rois’ 
“The Kings’ Money-lender,” 
and is supposed to have been 
worth at the time of his 
death nearly $500,000,000, 
to which vast wealth his 
son Edmund succeeds. 


— 2 — 


THe TRUE TEMPERANCE PLATTrORM.—A 
correspondént sends us the following, as indi- 
cating his views of what such a platform 
should be. He is not far wrong in his specifi- 
cations: 

1. All intoxicating drinks are poisonous. 

2. All use of them a disease. | 

8. All sale of them a crime. 

4. All license of them the great seed crime, 
or source of crimes and taxes. 


RECONSTRUCTION. — Noisy politicians have 
much to say about reconstructing the country. 
How would it do to reconstruct them instead? 
If they can be kept quiet or reformed for a 


time, the country would soon be “all right.” 
It is the blatant whisky and tobacco stuffers, 
the demagogues seeking plunder, that need re- 


constructing. | 
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tc Iy I might give a ahort hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hte fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukiud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Butif he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’—De Fee, 


Tue PRRENOLOOICAL JOURNAL AND 
Li IrLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

Sanum. R WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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PEACE. 


Tae only conditions on which peace 
is possible, to either an individual, a 
community, or a nation, are LIBERTY, 
Equatiry, Justice, and OBEDIENCE. 
One must be at liberty to grow in body, 
in faculty, and in soul, to the fullest 
stature of complete manhood. He must 
be left at liberty to make the most of 
himself; and that, too, without arbitrary 
restraints. His “egual rights” before 
the law must be conceded and defended. 
He is entitled to justice, without which 
civil government is only a mockery. He 
must be obedient to rightfully constituted 
authority. On these conditions the man 
may reasonably expect to have peace. 

In a civilized community, society is 
made up of families, and, like the differ- 
ent faculties of the mind, each member 
is expected to perform his part—all 
working together for the general good. 
Communities and societies make up the 
States, and the combined or united 
States make up the nation. 7 

To secure peace in the family there 
must be a head, or heads, with au- 
thority to direct, instruct, and restrain 
the immature and irresponsible. Here, 
love is, or should be, the adhesive prin- 
ciple which holds the members together; 
and is the chief quality which remuner- 
ates parents for the cares, trials, sleepless 
nights, and cost of rearing the family. 
Obedience and respect are due here, and 
must be maintained, or there will be no 
peace. Rebellion among the members 
must be suppressed, and law and order 
maintained. In schools, teachers are au- 
thorized to establish rules by which 
students must govern themselves, or be 
governed; and obedience to these rules 
secures peace. Disobedience produces 
confusion, by which the studies are in- 


terrupted and a loss of time is suffered 
by all. Authority, judgment, and obe- 
dience must be secured here, or there 
will be no peace. 

So, throughout all the ramifications of 
human interests, law and order must be 
everywhere maintained, or there can be 
no permanent peace. 

If equal rights be granted to all men, 
and if the laws be wisely and: justly ad- 
ministered, we may in time look for loy- 
alty and peace. 

The person who subordinates his pas- 
sions and selfish propensities to his moral 
sentiments, may realize the meaning of 
that expressive word, PEACH. To the 
wayword, willful, disobedient, lawless, 
and rebellious, there can be no peace. 
To the selfish, jealous, ill-tempered, and 
peevish, there can be no peace. To the 
thief, the robber, and the murderer, peace 
is a stranger. 

Peace implies godliness; strife implies 
wickedness. Godly men will do all they 
can to secure peace in an honorable man- 
ner; wicked men seek, by infernal means, 
to stir up strife and rebellion. Tem- 
perance, intelligence, virtue, and religion 
may be found on the side of those who 
labor in the interest of God and human- 
ity; while the low, dissipated, and bad 
are to be found on the side of Satan and 
his fallen fellows. 

But, inquires one, is perfect peace pos- 
sible, even in the best regulated society ? 
Certainly. Let each strive to secure the 
good of his neighbor, and he will thereby 
secure the peace and happiness of all. 
Such an effort in continuance would soon 
bring on the long-hoped-for millennium. 

As society is now constituted, compre- 
hending such discordant elements, and 
wherein abound ignorance, prejudice, su- 
perstition, and more than a hundred dif- 
ferent religions, with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—white, black, yellow, and 
red, Jew and Gentile, Christian and Hea- 
then—-we may not anticipate the immedi- 
ate harmony, blending, and that degree 
of compatibility to be found in a body of 
one faith and one nationality. And yet, 
if all come under one constitution, and 
one code of laws, there need be no clash- 
ing of interests, no interference with the 
rights of each other, and nothing but 
peace. 

The first step, therefore, toward a 
general and a lasting peace is self-mas- 
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tery, self-regulation, and self-subordina- ` 
tion. He who thus regulates and rules 
himself, holding all his propensities in 


subjection, living in accordance with the 


laws of nature and the will of God, is in 

a position to realize “ that peace of mind 

which passeth understanding.” Peace, 

peace! Let all good men pray for peace. 
— 2 — 


A GOOD CITIZEN. 


HE is a good citizen who obeys the 
laws, adds something to the intelligence, 
the morals, the material interests, or the 
security of the State or the community 
of which he is a member. If a teacher, 
a preacher, or a laborer, a designer, 
inventor, author, or an artist, he entitles 
himself to the gratitude of all who are 
benefited by his useful devices. He is 
not a good or useful citizen who lives on 
the earnings of others without any per- 
sonal exertion on his own part. That 
lazy or indolent man who says “the 
world owes me a living,” is in error. 
On the contrary, he owes the world his 
best efforts—all his time, and all his 
energies, If he give these in full 
measure, he will simply entitle himself 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, Every drone in the human hive 
who consumes without producing is 
simply a robber. On him the law of 
EQUIVALENTS should be visited. He 
who will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
Of course we would not put feeble women 
and young children to hard service. 
These should be favored by the strong 
and the robust. And, indeed, such have 
their part to fill! But we insist that 
every able-bodied man shall do his share 
toward providing for his own wants. 

He is not a good citizen who cheats, 
deceives, and thwarts the will of honest 
people. He is a shame and a disgrace 
who descends to a lower level than the 
brute, and perverts his body and fnind. 

He is the best citizen who comes 
nearest to filling all the requirements of 
a man. If a good husband, father, 
neighbor, and friend; if industrious, 
temperate, and free from bad habits; if 
intelligent, honest, and religious, he will 
be respected and trusted by men, and 
accepted by his Creator. 

Good citizenship is not difficult. It is 
easier and far more pleasant to be this 
than to become a criminal, a vagabond, 
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or a pauper. It is just as easy as it is to 
live a virtuous life —or to hold the appe- 
tite and the passions subject to reason 
and common sense. But if one is so 
weak that he can not deny his craving 
for alcoholic stimulants, for tobacco, or 
for opium, then he is a poor slave, and 
must remain in his chains. But to a 
manly man, a God-loving and God-fear- 
ing man, such a miserable plea as “ can’t 
help it,” must be most humiliating. A 
true man, with all his faculties in healthy 
action, and a subject of grace besides, 
having the promise of divine assistance 
and of immortal life, will stand erect, 
and in the majesty of a noble nature 
answer to the name of the true citizen, 
“the noblest work of God.” 


— — —— 


A FIRE! 


On the night of December 31st, 1868, 
the premises of our next-door neighbor, 
Mr. Ward, a merchant, occupying the 
building No. 387 Broadway, were burned. 
During the conflagration our store, 389, 
was flooded with water, and our stock of 
books considerably damaged. The roof 
of our store was destroyed, and the 
premises rendered untenantable. Fortu- 
nately, our valuable cabinet of phreno- 
logical specimens—such as busts, skulls, 
etc.—was saved, with comparatively 
slight damage. Also our subscription 
books, and accounts; our stereotype 
plates, printing paper, etc., were safely 
stored in fire-proof vaults, and were not 
damaged. 

This accident will cause no other in- 
terruption to our business than the neces- 
sary repairs, or removal to other premises, 
which will be set about at once; and 
our readers will all be notified of our exact 
whereabouts in the next number. 

Although we were fully insured, this 
next-door fire impresses us with the real 
necessity of having a fire-proof building 
for our valuable cabinet as soon as pos- 
sible. Many, indeed nearly all, of our 
casts and skulls are from the heads of 
distinguished persons, and can not be 
replaced or duplicated. 

But they are not lost. For the loss of 
books, pictures, and store fixtures, the sev- 
eral fire insurance companies will prompt- 
ly pay all damages. The books destroy- 
ed will be immediately reprinted, sub- 
scribers promptly served with the Jour- 
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NAL, examinations will go on as usual, 
our professional class will receive the ex- 
pected instruction, and with the kind 
co-operation of our friends in city and 
country, we shall suffer from this acci- 
dent only a temporary inconvenience. 


— 04 eee 


GAMBLING 


IN STOCKS, CURRENCY, AND GOLD, AND COR- 
NERING, IN THE COURTS. 


[THosz who read the daily newspapers are 
supposed to be well informed in regard to the 
“tricks of the trade,” practiced by wicked 
persons who are without honor or integrity, 
or in whom these qualities are so weak as to 
have little or no restraining influence on their 
actions. It is safe to say that those who get 
rich in the way indicated below, will get that 
which must prove a curse to them and theirs. 
Let laws be passed to restrain and punish the 
infamous gamblers, big and little. We take 
the following from a late number of Thompson's 
Bank Note Reporter.] 

A stock corner is effected by buying shares 
on time to a larger amount than there are 
sellers of the stock, and then, to make the 
corner sure, buying up the floating shares for 
cash, so that sellers of the stock on time have 
no means of obtaining it, except at the price 
the cornerers may demand. 

Corners in gold are worked out in the same 
manner. The “ bears” buy gold, to be delivered 
and paid for at a given future day. These 
purchases are made for many millions. As 
the day comes round to take up and pay for 
these time purchases, the “bull” speculator 
buys up or borrows all the real gold on the 
market, so that the “ bears” are forced to pay 
the “bulls” their price for gold, to deliver on 
the contract. 

A corner in currency is effected by hoarding 
the legal tender money. This corner is entered 
upon only when money is scarce, and when all 
the currency is wanted for legitimate business. 
The currency corner is always the work of 
“bears,” who are operators for lower prices 
and sellers of that which they do not possess, 
expecting to buy in for delivery at a decline. 
When the bears are cornered by the bulls they 
resort to desperate expedients to thwart the 
corncring parties, rather than pay the enormous 
prices demanded by the bulls for the article. 

A panic in the money market is a “bear” 
weapon. Over-issue of stock is another “bear” 
weapon. The secret of the new issue of Erie 
to the extent of thirty millions of dollars is of 
this character. The Erie clique sold short to 
an enormous amount, and were cornered. Of 
course enough new stock would break the cor- 
ner and bring the “bears” out winners. The 
Erie clique locked up money as auxiliary to 
their “ bear” speculation. 

Legal cornering, as exemplified in the courts, 
is really tragic. This legal cornering is now 
in full play, and we forbear remarks upon it 
until the game is finished. 
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This cornering business has become an out- 
rage in every sense. Business is deranged, 
joint-stock companies are bankrupted, banks 
are frightened, the finances of even the Gov- 


ernment are impeded, and our country at 
large is disgraced in our own eyes, and in the 


estimation of the whole world. 

A remedy should be sought and applied. It 
appears that the courts are powerless or cor- 
rupt. If not corrupt, they can not act in time 
to prevent direful havoc to the country when 
mammoth bulls and bears enter the ring. 

The remedy is simple. It lies in this chan- 
nel: so far as Government securities and gold 
are concerned, let Congress prohibit any time 
sales, under a heavy penalty and imprisonment; 
and so far as State securities are concerned, let 
the Legislature enact that nothing be sold, by 
any person within the State, to be delivered on 
a future day, unless the seller actually possesses 
the articles sold at the date of the sale, and 
actually keeps it on hand with which to make 
the delivery. Let this enactment provide for 
severe punishment. 

These laws will kill every bear,” whether 
in stocks, gold, produce, or merchandise. A 
“bull” becomes a myth—he does not exist— 
unless a bear” is on hand. 

Kill the bears. Then there will be no cor- 
nering, no tampering with the money market, 
no over-issues such as the Erie clique did last 
year, and again quite recently. 

Kill the bears. Then at least five thousand 
able-bodied gamblers will be drawn from Wall 
and Broad streets into some pursuit more con-. 
ducive to good morals, and five thousand more 
outsiders, many of them merchants and bank 
clerks, will stick to their business. 

Kill the bears. Then defalcation will be 
vastly reduced. Kill the bears. 


— oro — 
THANKS —THANTKS—THANT S! 


THE warm words of cheer and encourage- 
ment which come to us from subscribers with 
their renewals fill our heart with thanks and 
gratitude. There is an expression of but one 
sentiment from all who write us, and that is of 
approval. We scarcely expected such unan- 
imity from such a diversity of character; for, 
be it known, our JOURNAL is now read by peo- 
ple of all civilized nations, and all religions. 
To be approved by all these is almost marvel- 
ous. The clown is as proud and vain of his 
buffoonery as the artist or the poet may be 
supposed to be of his highest inspiration. The 
low, tricky politician, with a total disregard of 
the public weal, chuckles over his successes. 
The gourmand and the drunkard boast of the 
quantity they can eat and drink without com- 
mitting self-murder in the act. As journalists 
in the pursuit of our calling, delineating char- 
acter as we find it—holding the mirror up to 
nature, and setting down naught in malice, we 
can, when we look at the matter in this light, 
see how it is that even bad men accept our 
statements as true, though they be themselves 
therein condemned. 
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Our pursuit is, above all others, the most in- 
teresting. Than the study and analysis of hu- 
man character we can conceive of nothing in 
the entire realm of the sciences to compare 
with it. We are brought at once into the most 
intimate and confidential relations with one 
and all. After giving a description, we receive 
full confessions of the best and of the worst 
characters. We first reveal them to themselves ; 
and then, having touched their hearts, we get 
at all their hidden secrets. The revelations we 
sometimes hear are both startling and awful. 
Many a theft, robbery, and murder has been 
confessed to us, with all the hideous details, at 
our private and confidential interviews. We 
first open the dark closets of the mind to view, 
and then no secrets are withheld. Thus it is 
that our pursuit gives us so much real satisfac- 
tion, and thus it is we get the thanks of all we 
touch. 


Instead of severe criticism, our readers are 
frequently making valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of the JOURNAL and for extend- 
ing its circulation. Besides this, scores of men 


and women enter heartily into the work of. 


forming clubs in many neighborhoods, and so 
placing the JouRNAL in the hands of thou- 
sands who else would never hear of it. To all 
who help, and to these especially, we give our 
warmest thanks, and may God add his blessing. 


— — 


ALL OUR PREMIUM OFFERS FOR 
THE YEAR 1869 


WILL romain in force until further notice. New 
clubs may still be made up, and old ones ex- 
tended on the terms specified in former num- 
bers. Present readers, who are acquainted 
with the JOURNAL, will confer a favor by men- 
tioning its claims to their friends. When per- 
sons, not readers, assail its doctrines as being 
inimical to the highest Christianity, or in any 
way subversive of the best interests of society, 
we will thank our friends to correct such mis- 
apprehension, and to remove any prejudice 
they may hear expressed by placing the JOUR- 
NAL in the hands of such persons in order to 
refute false charges and correct wrong impres- 
sions. The JOURNAL should be judged—not 
by what ignorance and prejudice say of it— 
but by its own clear teachings. Let it stand 
or fall aecording to its merits. Its readers are 
the best judges of the correctness of its doc- 
trines. But we account for the fact in this 
way. All men, high and low, good and bad, 
like to see themselves correctly represented. 
When we hold up to view a Jew, a Roman 
Catholic, a Mormon, a Mohammedan, a Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Presbytcrian, or an Episcopa- 
lian, each recognizes and accepts the likeness, 
So, when we describe an honest man, or 4 
rogue, cach accepts the facts,—the honest man 
meekly giving God all the credit, while the 
rogue boasts of his own exploits, and justifies 
himself the best he can. It is the same with 
gamblers, libertines, and drunkards. Each 
boasts of his achievements. 


A Deservine Ossect.—The New York 
Nautical School celebrated its seventeenth 
anniversary December 21st, 1868, on which 
occasion several addresses were made by gen- 
tlemen of marine experience as well as by 
gentlemen eminent among landsmen. This 
school is under the charge of the “ Society for 
the Education and Advancement of Young 
Seamen,” an organization having among its 
members and promoters many distinguished 
clergymen, physicians, and business men of 
New York. 

The report for the year offered by the man- 
agers shows that 52 seamen have been edu- 
cated in the school, and upward of 1,800 have 
attended the lectures during the year. 

This is a good movement, and should find 
ample support. Our growing navy needs edu- 
cated sailors, and we could scarcely fit young 
men rapidly enough to meet the demand, even 
were the facilities for their instruction in 
nautical science now existing quadrupled. It 
would be an excellent undertaking on the part 
of Government or our municipal authorities 
to establish school-ships at thé principal sea- 
ports, where young men of the class which 
populates our houses of correction and peni- 
tentiaries could be educated and made service- 
able to the country. 

The Society above-mentioned depends for 
the maintenance of its school on voluntary 
contributions. Fifty dollars will furnish a 
young man with a scholarship. 

The Society’s rooms are at 92 Madison 
Street, New York, where donations of money, 
books, and instruments adapted to seamansbip 
can be sent by those disposed to aid the 
undertaking. i 


GARDEN SEEDs.—Now is the time to get to- 
gether a variety of seeds with which to plant 
the garden. In the sunny South the work of 
plowing, spading, and planting has already 
commenced. “Early vegetables” from Florida 
and the Carolinas will be on our tables here in 
New Yorkin March, strawberries in April, and 
new potatoes in May. From Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey we shall receive later 
supplies, in larger quantities and at lower 
rates—freight being less, and supplies more 
abundant. In the Western and Northern 
States there is yet time to obtain the best seeds 
from the East, or even from Europe, for spring 
planting. 

Congress passed a law, not long ago, provid- 
ing for the transmission of szEDs by post, at 
exceedingly low rates, and we can now send 
by m.ail packages of considerable size and 
weight at less than it would cost by express. 
It is our custom to procure, from the best 
sources, every variety of seeds, for those of our 
readers who can not obtain the same nearer 
home. We send to all the new Territories; 
and, indeed, to any post-office in any State, both 
garden and flower seeds, in packages worth 
from $1 to $10. This is simply to remind our 
friends to be ready in season, and to advise 
everybody who can to plant a garden. 

Young men and young women should cele- 


brate each recurring birthday by planting a 
tree or a vine; when years develop them, they 
will be glad to have the fruit and the shade 
thereof. But plant a garden, and grow vege- 
tables and flowers. —— 


MAPLE Sucar.—Let it be remembered that 
the annual product of maple sugar in the 
United States has been, in years past, worth 
upward of seven millions of dollars! How 
much shall it be in the year 1869? Now is the 
time to get the sap-bush ready, the troughs, 
buckets, kettles, gouges, spiles, yokes, etc. 
There will be lively times when it begins to 
thaw. Make us a cake! 


GREECE vs. TURKEY.—As Greece and Turkey 
are likely to come to blows once more, it be- 
comes à matter of inquiry as to what may be 
the comparative resources of the two countries. 
The population of Turkey is estimated at 40,- 
000,000. Her army numbers, in all, 550,000 
men, of which 156,400 constitute the standing 
force. 

Greece has but a population of 1,500,000, and 
an army of but 12,000, —a very insignificant 
arrey when considered in connection with the 
Ottoman strength. But Persia found a Ther- 


5700 a on the soil of ancient Greece. May 
not Turkey find a similar “ pass” in modern? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—In our March number 
the reader may expect to find some additional 
“ Phantasmagoria,” from the facile pen of our 
stanch friend John Neal, Esq.; an interesting 
paper from the German, entitled“ Man's Pow- 
er over Death ;” and Samuel Adjai Crowther, 
the negro bishop, whom we had promised for 
the present number, but were unable to ‘in- 
clude, for lack of room. 


DacoTaH IN THE ADVANCE.—We have re- 
ccived an official dispatch to the effect that 
the House of Representatives of Dacotah Ter- 
ritory passed, by a large majority, a bill“ con- 
ferring on women the elective franchise and 
the right to hold office.” Hurrah, ladies! 
Throw up your hats, — bonnets, we mean. 
Now’s your chance. Emigrate in large masses 
to that remote region, and gladden the almost 
womanless territory with your presence and 
enterprise. 

PLAN Our Your WorkK.—Much time is lost 
by the farmer by not having his work planned 
out beforehand. If his day’s work, or his 
week’s work, is mapped out, there will be little 
time wasted in going from one piece of work 
to another. Everything will be systematically 
conducted, and many hours saved that would 
be otherwise frittered away in determining 
what next shall be done. Time is money. 
Save it by earefully arranging your work to- 
day for to-morrow. —— 

A MOTHER was urging her little boy not to 
use tobacco; he replied, “ Mr. B., the minister, 
uses it; if it is right for him, it is forme!’ His 
mother went direct to the minister, and told 
bim what the boy said. Rev. F. B. took the 
quid from his mouth and threw it away, say- 
ing, “ Go tell the boy he shall not have me for 
an example.” Nor has he; but he has since 
been a bold laborer to turn his fellow-men 
from this evil way. How true is it that “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners!” 
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EQUALITY OF MINDS. 


BY J. G. GRAY. 


Smce the days of John Locke, mental phi- 
losophy has engrossed a large share of atten- 
tion from the thinking world. But few persons 
of the present age, however, refer to Locke's 
writings on the Understanding” as indisputa- 
ble authority, though he accomplished much 
as a pioneer in turning the thoughts of men to 
that most abstruse of subjects; Locke, and in- 
deed most subsequent writers on mental sci- 
ence, failed signally to distinguish what are 
functions of the mind and what, functions of 
the body. We believe most writers on mental 
science—except cultivated phrenologists—fail 
to point out this distinction clearly. At least 
we have risen from the perusal of most of 
authors with a confused notion of what they 
wished to teach as mental, and what, physical 
phenomena. Indeed, they rarely inculcate the 
great principle lying at the foundation of our 
human psychology, to wit: that there is an in- 
telligent spirit or essence communicating with 
the external world through an organized body. 
The truth of this dogma I shall take for 
granted, though it is doubtless susceptible of 
proof. But the world has ceased to wrangle 
about materialism and idealism. 

“To know,” it is said, “implies both a 
knowing and a known.“ I would express it 
thus: To know nature, or to manifest any 
knowledge, implies a knowing, a known, and 
media. These media are often ignored, and 
hence arises confusion in mental science. Let 
us endeavor to banish all ambiguity from this 
starting-point of our investigation. We repeat, 
there is an intelligent spirit residing in, pre- 
siding over, and communicating through an 
organized body. How this connection of body 
and spirit is effected we may not be able to 
determine; but that intellectuality is superin- 
duced upon our bodily system in some way, 
can not be successfully controverted. The in- 
tellect may attain thoughts and principles 
which it never received from the material 
world, ner through the senses or bodily organs. 
Indeed, all our exact sciences are illustrations 
of this fact. Hence we infer thatthe intellect 
may have a mode of being and acting not de- 
pendent on tbe physical senses. In other 
words, the mind is a real and independent ex- 
istence, though the bodily organs may be our 
only means of communicating with others, or 
of knowing the action of our own spirits in this 


life. . 
MIND AND ITS MANIFESTATION. 


If we have succeeded in clearly setting 
forth our belief, that the intellect is a real ex- 
istence, capable of acting independently and 
even of acting in opposition to bodily influ- 
ences, though communicating with other 
spirits through bodily organs, let us next in- 
quire what the mind is—not, indced, in its 
essence, but in its mode of being. If we ex- 
clude the senses and the impressions received 
through sensation, neither of which can prop- 


* Hickok’s Rational Psychology, Book I., Sec. 1. 


erly be regarded as mind, we would define 
intellect by translating the word. It is the 
knowing or perceiving part of man. Neither 
the mind nor the body is in and of itself man, 
but the mind and body. It is probable that as 
man we can not fully comprehend the essential 
being and nature of an independent spirit. In 
our present mode of existence the two natures 
are so blended together that, as man, we can 
not enter into complete spiritual enjoyment or 
realize the action of bodily functions freed 
from spiritual control. Hence, in our com- 
pound nature, we do not understand the phe- 
nomenon of sleep when the body seems to be 
independent of mental influences, and when 
we fail to realize the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of our spiritual being! Nor do we com- 
prehend the nature of angels, who are said to 
be mere spirit, but are invariably represented 
by artists in human shape, with wings for loco- 
motion. Nevertheless, we clearly perceive a 
difference between the waking and sleeping 
states, and between the abstractions of scientific 
pursuits and physical exercises. The mind 
acting in and through the body, acts more or 
less freely and powerfully in proportion to the 
size and perfection of bodily functions. With- 
out any great stretch of imagination, a case 
may be supposed in which the intellect of a 
Newton could not manifest even “common 
sense,” owing to the smallness or feebleness of 
the physical organs through which it must 
make that “common sense” known. Without 
supposing a case, the intellect of Newton actu- 
ally ceased to display itself among men, owing 
to the decay and final dissolution of those 
physical organs through which it once acted 
so powerfully. The mind confined by small 
and feeble organs, may be compared to a giant 
clothed in garments too small for him; and he 
is either restrained by them or rends them. 
Nor can we imagine that pure intellect, unless 
free to go out in search of its own facts, could 
have a knowledge of external things different 
from that imparted to it. Hence we can 
readily imagine that intellect may be so un- 
fortunately situated as to be restrained in its 
action and limited in its means of receiving 
and imparting knowledge. It would seem, 
therefore, that the ‘difference in men may not 
be so much a difference in intellect as a differ- 
ence in intellectual organs. 


We believe the brain to be the organ or sys- 
tem of organs immediately communicating 
with mind, and that the size and quality of 
brain—other things being equal—determine 
the mental ability. Doubtless the quality of 
brain depends on many other circumstances, 
such as temperament, quality of the blood, or 
general bodily health, and especially on the 
exercise of mental organs, by which they gain 
strength and facility of action. These physical 
functions are the media through which the 
mind receives and imparts knowledge, and are 
the only indices by which the phrenologist can 
know the mental ability. As they are not 
mind, but only its instruments, the intellect 
itself may posscss vast capabilities which it 


can not display or exercise for want of proper 
physical media. We daily see this fuct illus- 
trated in the process of education, when the 
mind gradually gains the means for displaying 
its powers. Sometimes we have more striking 


‘evidences of the same fact—as in injuries to the 


brain on the one hand, and the removal of 
physical impediments to mental manifestations 
on the other. Many instances have occurred 
where individuals have manifested very slug- 
gish mental powers up to a certain period, 
when some extraordinary event appeared to 
remove the obstruction, and thenceforth great 
mental ability was displayed. Such persons 
assure us that no new faculties of mind were 
suddenly imparted to them, but only the 
means of using fresh faculties before lying 
dormarft. Cases also occur in which unusual 
brilliancy of intellect is succeeded by apparently 
great mental darkness, sometimes by apparent 
idiocy, and this state again succeeded by great 
mental light. These changes are seen and 
felt by their subjects to be physical and not 
mental. Something akin to this takes place in 
lunacy, and confirmed idiocy may be only con- 
tinuous physical debility or malformation. 

The mind, I call the intellectual faculty. 
Neither the nervous system, the senses, or any 
other part of the body, nor any combination of 
bodily organs is mind, or has any intelligence, 
but they are all instruments and servants of 
the mind. 

THE POINT ADVANCED. 


I am now prepared to state a proposition 
which will appear shockingly absurd to many, 
but which nevertheless seems true. It is this: 
All finite minds are equal. Iam fully aware of 
the torrent of ridicule to which I expose myself 
by the bare enunciation of such a proposition. 
Nothing is apparently more opposed to the 
direct testimony of our senses, or to the settled 
convictions of men in all ages of the world than 
this. Yet, strange as it may appear, mankind 
have always acted upon it as a general princi- 
ple, and, indeed, its truth seems necessary in 
proving the unity of the race. We are apt to 
form our opinion of things as they appear in 
the concrete. Analytical judgments are ar- 
rived at by but few; and these few, in order to 
make themselves understood, often exprees the 
results of their analysis in language adapted to 
prevailing ideas. Thus, we say the sun and 
moon rise in the east, because that is the pre- 
vailing idea. But, in fact, the sun does not rise 
at all, and the moon rises in the west, if we 
may term its revolution a rising. Thus also 
the phenomena of mental manifestations the 
product of intellect and the physical organs 
which mind uses are constantly regarded by 
mankind as the product of a single faculty, 
whereas reflection must convince any one of 
the error of such a conclusion. And when 
such an error is once fully comprehended, 
there is a constant tendency to revert back to 
our old modes of thinking. 

We may find no sympathy in our new dis- 
covery; and if admitted to be truc, we are 
asked what practical benefit can result from it? 
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We are told that the world needs practical 
truths, but that this is a mere chimera, the bar- 
ren fancy of a distempered mind. Admit the 
proposition to be trug, —what is gained by it? 
The fact is nevertheless patent, that men differ, 


and ever will differ, in mental ability as much 


as in features and other physical peculiarities. 
I admit that men differ in mental ability, and 
perhaps will always continue to differ as much 
as now, but deny that practicability ought to 
be set down as the only test of truth. Nor will 
I admit that any truth is valueless, or that this 
one is necessarily impracticable; and if so, I 
contend that truth is still worth knowing for 
its own sake. The world is now convinced 
that there is such a simple agent as electricity; 
and a knowledge of that truth is practically 
useful in chemistry, telegraphy, and in various 
other ways. The discovery of the magnet was 
the discovery of a concrete truth, and for a 
long time was considered the only form of 
knowing electricity worth seeking after; or 
rather, the magnet was regarded as a peculiar 
kind of metal, and not as a metal under pecu- 
liar influences. The discovery of the influence 
did not destroy the interest in magnets, but 
enhanced that interest, besides opening up a 
new field of investigation and usefulness. 
What metals are susceptible of this influence ? 
How are these metals prepared so as to make 
the most efficient magnets under the influence 
of clectricity? What are the best conductors 
of electricity, and to what new and useful pur- 
poses may this agent be applied? are now 
the questions; not how can the principle 
or agent—electricity—be improved. Attention 
has thus been directed to the proper objects of 
inquiry, and we have seen great improvements. 
And shall we say that mind is less worthy of 
investigation, or conclude that a knowledge of 
any important truth concerning it is likely to 
be lees fruitful in consequences? In educa- 
tion, may it not be useful to know what we are 
to educate? What is the great end aimed at 
in education? to create intellect, or, as the 
word means, to lead out intellect ? 


EDUCATION. 


Since intellect is not a product but an agent, 
inspired by the Great Omniscient, and homo- 
geneous in all intelligences—because true 
knowledge is homogeneous and not discord- 
ant—we infer that education consists in train- 
ing intellectual organs. If intellect were not 
homogeneous, there could be no such thing as 
science and systems of knowledge. If that 
which is truth to me were error to my neigh- 
bor, we could have no knowledge in common. 
But we have science, we have extensive sys- 
tems, in which the minds of men uniformly 
concur with full and complete convictions in 
each. More than this. If error, by mistake or 
otherwise, is incorporated with truth into a 
system, the mind of man detectg the error and 
exposes it. If intellect were not homogeneous 
could it do this? “But,” it may be said, 
“ this homogeneousness of mind is in kind 
only, and not in degree. It is impossible for 
some men to comprehend problems which 


others grasp with ease.” This latter assertion 
may be admitted without affecting the ques- 
tion. It is impossible for some men to com- 
prehend anything, owing to a defective or im- 
paired organization. The human race may 
be divided into two general classes: Those 
who may exercise mental faculties orderly if 
they will. Such persons possess what the 
world calls common sense.” The other class 
includes those who are incapable of orderly 
mental exercise, owing to defective organs. A 
person of this class is denominated in law non 
compos mentis. We believe the latter class 
have minds, though darkened and in some 
cases smothered by their physical organiza- 
tions; but that these minds will shine forth in 
brilliancy equal to any when they have “ shuf- 
fled off their mortal coils.” 

But because the very nature of the case pre- 
cludes investigation, we propose to consider 
the other class, viz.: those who manifest com- 
mon sense. The class now under considera- 
tion vary to infinity in their displays of talent. 
Some have minds dwelling, as it were, in 
spacious and airy palaces, with easy and rapid 
communication by railroad and telegraph with 
all portions of nature; others flounder about in 
swamps inapproachable except by corduroy 
roads. But however situated, whenever truth 
reaches the mind, it makes the same impres- 
sion. Blackstone has stood high as a legal 
writer for near a century. There must there- 
fore be merit in Blackstone’s writings. But 
how is any one to discover that merit unless 
he can grasp the ideas he inculcates! Yet any 
person of common sense may, by proper train- 
ing, attain to such a degree of comprehension 
that he can understand Blackstone’s Comment- 
aries as well as the author did. Blackstone 
wrote his best thoughts, and ordinary men 
may comprehend and appreciate them as well 
as he did. This looks like equality in degree 
of knowledge as well as in kind, if by any 
means the same ideas may reach the mind. 80 
also the under-graduate who has followed 
Newton in his demonstration of the law of 
gravity, has practically as full and clear a 
knowledge of the subject investigated as New- 
ton had. The same remark applies to the 
whole field of pure and mixed mathematics; 
likewise to poetry and ethics. 


SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The sources of knowledge, as laid down by 
our most accurate logicians,* are: First, Infor- 
mation; by which is meant that kind of know- 
ledge derived from observation and testimony. 
Second, Instruction; or “that which may be 
elicited by reasoning, and consequently is im- 
plied in that which we already know.” This 
kind “we assent to on that ground, and not 
from observation or testimony.” And our 


author goes on remarking that, to take a- 
geometrical truth upon trust, or attempt to 


ascertain it by observation, would betray a total 
ignorance of the nature of the science. In the 
longest demonstration, the mathematical 


* Whately's Logic, Book IV., Chap. 2, Sec. 1. 
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teacher seems only to lead us to make nse of 
our own stores, and point out to us how much 
we had already admitted; and in the case of 
many ethical propositions, we assent at first 
hearing, though perhaps we had never heard 
or thought of the proposition before. So do 
we readily assent to the testimony of a respect- 
able man, who tells us that our troops have 
gained a victory over the Indians; but how 
different is the nature of the assent in the two 
cases! In the latter we are disposed to thank 
the man for his information, as being such as 
no wisdom or learning would have enabled us 
to ascertain; in the former we exclaim, ‘ Very 
true! that is a valuable and just remark; that 
never struck me before!’ implying at once our 
practical ignorance of it, and also our con- 
sciousness that we possess, in what we already 
know, the means to ascertain the truth of it; 
that we have a right, in short, to bear our tes- 
timony to its truth.” ` 

In Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 2, we 
find the following remarks: “ The fundamental 
difference between these two great branches of 
human knowledge [information and instruc- 
tion] as well as their consequences, can not 
perhaps be more strikingly illustrated than in 
the following familiar exposition by a cele- 
brated writer: ‘A clever man,’ says Sir J. 
Herschel, ‘shut up alone and allowed unlim- 
ited time, might reason out for himself all the 
truths of mathematics, by proceeding from 
those simple notions of space and number of 
which he can not divest himself without ceas- 
ing to think; but he would never tell by any 
effort of reasoning what would become of a 
lump of sugar, if immersed in water, or what 
impression would be produced on his eye by 
mixing the colors yellow and blue,’ results 
which can be learned only from experience.” 


GENERAL EVIDENCES. ` 

Instruction and information combined make 
up the sum-total of human knowledge. The 
former is or may be common to all men hav- 
ing the free exercise of-intellectual faculties. 
The latter depends upon fortuitous circum- 
stances, but a want of it can not be supposed 
to result from any inherent defect of mind. 
Of course the mind can not be informed with- 
out the agency of sensation and the evidence 
of testimony. These, however, are physical 
moans, and no part of the mind. The idealist 
ignored matter, the materialist eliminated 
mind, but “common sense” held fast to both. 
Within the memory of men now living, Phre- 
nology was set down as a stupendous humbug 
by men who advocated idealism. The tables 
are turning rapidly. Neither idealism nor 
materialism is now regarded as complete in 
itself, and learned professors begin to admit 
there is at least something in Phrenology. 
But we are met with the objection, “ Phrenol- 
ogy, of all systems of mental philosophy, most 
clearly points out the ineguatit of mind. That 
is the very essence of the system.” And here 
we get back again to the concrete idea. The 
phrenologist reads the mental ability, but 
says nothing about the essence of mind. He 
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knows that a certain organization will develop 
certain mental traits, but he also knows that 
as a system of mental philosophy it treats the 
subject examined as concrete, made up of 
mind and mental organs. The greatest 
reproach ever cast upon the science was the 
assertion, that by making brain mind it led to 
materialism, and as a consequence to infidelity, 
whereas no intelligent phrenologist ever con- 
tended that brain was mind. But he lives and 
thinks—he knows that the brain is the system 
of organs through which the mind acts. It is 
the machine or set of tools used by the mind 
in making its wares, and is it unnatural that 
the product of the workman should correspond 
somewhat with the tools employed? As the 
skillfal mechanic for want of proper tools may 
appear to be a bungler, so the mind for want 
of a proper physical organization may manifest 
foolishness. I am of opinion that it is legiti- 
mately inferable that Phrenology begins with 
the axiom, that mind is the same, whenever 
found; and on this axiom alone it can predi- 
cate its conclusion, that if the physical man be 
of a certain description, certain qualities of 
mind will be manifested. The size and shape 
of brain are not always a criterion of mental 
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when minds come in contact with each other, 
and it is found that similar motives and prin- 
ciples govern each, then a brotherhood is rec- 
ognized, and not till then. 

The proposition and principles I have at- 
tempted to set forth have such an extensive 
bearing and application, that the limits of one 
article will barely permit their suggestion, with 
but little opportunity to prove the positions 
assumed. It is hoped, however, that sufficient 
has been said to bring the subject squarely be- 
fore the intelligent readers of the JouRNAL. If 
new truth has been developed, I rest assured it 
will be appreciated and improved. If my po- 
sition is false, they will be equally ready to ex- 
pose and condemn it. 


BH KIND TO THH HRRING. 


BY D. C. M‘CALLUM. 


Bx kind to the erring, the humble, the meek, 
»Tis the coward alone would trample the weak; 
Ye know not how deeply the past they deplore— 
In charity cover their sins evermore. 


Be kind to the erring, the lowly, the sad; 


Oft circumstance ruleth, whose chain driveth mad. 
Ah ! boast not thy virtue, but con thy heart o'er, 


POLLO Le DAL PM 


have every advantage. They each reccived a 
classical education, and then I gave them the 
choice of a profession. The eldest would be a 
physician; the second chose the law; the 
third resolved to follow my footsteps as a 
merchant. This was all to my mind; I was 
proud of my sons, and trusted one day to see 
them distinguished, or at least useful to their 
fellow-men. I spared no expense in their 
training; they had never wanted money, for I 
gave each a liberal allowance. Never had 
men fairer opportunities; but look at the re- 
sults: the physician has no patients; the law- 
yer no clients; while the merchant—instead of 
following my example—is above visiting his 
counting-room! In vain I urge them to great- 
er diligence. What is the response? ‘There 
is no use, father—we shall never want money ; 
we know you have enough for all.’ Thus, in- 
stead of being energetic and useful members of 
society, my sons are mere idlers and men of 
vain display. Had they been forced to strug- 
gle against difficulties to gain their professions, 
and were even now dependent on their own 
exertions for support, they would in all proba- 
bility have done credit to themselves and me.” 


— . os 
power, any more than the size and shape of Communion with self crusheth pride evermore. 
body are the measure of physical strength. | Commune with thyself, think how reckless thou art LIGHTS OF OMAHA. 
FAMILIAR SKETCHES. a 


Exercise and habit have much to do in either 
case. Bo have temperament and health. We 
may thus see how a small but active brain may 
accomplish more than a large and sluggish 
one. Why may not there be skill of brain as 
well as skill of fingers? and this skill in either 
case depends on the adaptation and training of : 
the organ. The unpracticed mechanic loses 
his art, and the unpracticed brain its facility 
of serving themind. Exercise strengthens and 
improves both. The mind, however, remains 
the same, and always sees truth in the same 
light. It may know and will without having 
the power to execute, and it may fail to know 
because its dwelling-place shuts out the light 
of truth and cramps its active powers. 


But I apprehend my proposition will meet 
with most opposition outside the phreno- 
logical realm. It is opposed to the teaching 
of ages, and the faith in which most men were 
reared, though it crops out in general princi- 
ples whenever the race is treated of as a whole. 
All men are supposed to know the law of the 
land, and a plea of ignorance will not avail. 
Not one man in a hundred is actually conver- 
sant with the law, yet the legislature presumes 
all men are capable of learning it, and deter- 
mines that they should. So of the laws of na- 
ture and the principles of moral conduct,—all 
men are presumed to know and practice them. 
So of colleges and schools,—all are presumed 
capable of accomplishing the same course of 
study. And though few men reason exten- 
sively, yet the law and society presume all 
men will act rationally. 

What is the strongest proof of the unity of 
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Enriching thy coffers to wither thine heart ; 
Take warning by thousands on yonder dark shore— 
Remember, thy soul must exist evermore. 


Cherish good for itself, nor measure thy gain: 
Such motives are sordidly selfish and vain ; 

In deeds blessing all, and with heart gushing o'er, 
Flowing on to the ocean of love evermore. 


Religion is naught, all pretensions are vain, 

If works are still wanting; ah! where is thy gain? 
As bark cast away on some desolate shore, 

As wreck on the deep, thou art gone evermore. 


Thy days fleet away as a meteor’s gleam ; 

Flashing bright for a moment they fade as a dream; 
Yea, dream though it be, yet on far distant shore 
Shall in thunders re-echo the past evermore. 


As flower dost thou blossom, mere thing of a day; 
As breath of the flower thou wilt vanish away; 
Let love be thy motto this weary life o’er, 

Then in sunshine of love wilt thou bask evermore. 


— ——— 
MONEY VS. 3 


TRE following story i is said to be strictly 
true. 

Mr. P., a wealthy man, retired from business, 
was urged by a friend to engage in a mercan- 
tile scheme, from which large profits were ap- 
parent. You are right,” said he, as regards 
the probable success of the scheme, but I shall 
not embark in it. I have too much money 
already.” 

He was asked to explain, and remarked: 
“Yes, I would not cross the street to gain 
thousands. I should be happier if my income 
were less. I am old, and in a year or two, 
whatever I possess will avail me naught. My 
daughters are dead, and I have three sons 
whom I dearly love. My own education had 


Oxana is a city which has caused much ex- 
citement of late among that large class of per- 
sons properly designated fortune-seekers, as 
well as among that more dignified, sedate, and 
philosophical portion which watches the social 
and commercial exhibitions demonstrated in 
the cities which rise as if by magic. And these 
commercial exhibitions afford a wide field for 
the contemplation of the thoughtful, as reveal- 
ing a modern tendency likely either to shake 

or illustrate, destroy an old or establish a new 
tenet in political economy. A country as pro- 
lific of these phenomena as the new West, 
while it causes the first- named class to gravi- 
tate to the center to which interest attracts 
them, is viewed, doubtless, by the philosophical 
much as the naturalist looks upon a territory 
subject to irregular and anomalous volcanic ex- 
pressions. 

Occupying so conspicuous a place in the pub- 
lic mind as does this trans-Missouri city, brief 
sketches of its prominent men can not fail to be 
of interest. The writer, during an extended 
sojourn in the Queen City of the West, which 
but recently terminated, feels himself qualified 
to give them in a general way. As elsewhere, 
the lawyers make themselves the most notori- 
ous there, and I shall first speak of them. 
There seems to be a natural division in this 
class, which should be followed when practica- 
ble: the division is into lawyers of Eastern 
and lawyers of Western tendencies of mind 
and habits. Although most of the Douglas 
County bar are from the East, yet we find that 
different species of mental capacity engender 


the race? External form and features will not | been neglected ; my fortune was gained by hon- | different degrees of conformity to the circum- 

always determine the question, for some brutes | est labor and careful economy; I had no time | stances of place; and we shall doubtless dis- JÀ 

approach near to man in these respects. But | for study, but I resolved that my sons should | cover herein that not only is the division just, i 
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but the arrangement which places them in 
contrast the most interesting and agrecable. 
NO. L—ANDREW J. POPPLETON. 

This gentleman I classify among the first 
division. He is about thirty-eight years of age, 
and was born, I believe, at Oakland, Michigan; 
he graduated at Union College, and received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the hands 
of the celebrated Dr. Nott. In 1854 he started 
for the Far West, having also taken a degree 
in the Poughkeepsie Law School previous. 

Mr. P.s appearance indicates him much 
older than is really the case, owing, probably, 
to his devoted attention to a professional prac- 
tice at once extensive and severe in character. 
Even on the street his mind seems occupied 
with the engagements of his duties, and he fre- 
quently passes a familiar face without betoken- 
ing recognition. This is not, however suggest- 
ive, I am sure, due to a forbidding disposition, 
nor to arrogant feeling, but to abstraction of 
mind. He is a well-built man. His habits are 
very exemplary, although a face usually suffused 
with redness might detract from his character 
for temperance in the eyes of a stranger. 

Mr. P.'s success in law, while it arises in a 
great measure from studious application, is 
mainly the achievement of marked natural 
accomplishments; however well he may urge 
a point to the court, his forte is evidently be- 
fore the jury. I do not claim for hjm the high. 
est degree of endowment in the loftiest style 
of oratory,—as I would not claim for Phillips 
the due of Curran; nor for the impetuous and 
enthusiastic Henry the dignity and positive 
strength of Webster; still, in his way, Mr. Pop- 
pleton has few equals in the West. 

Having established himself upon the site of 
Omaha when (as he is fond of saying) the grass 
was taller than his head where now stand 
large blocks of buildings, with an anticipation 
which little more than a dozen years have jus- 
tified right strangely—he has, as it were, re- 
ceived into the bosom of.that land every 
comer. He predicted long ago, in a private 
letter, that a State would be founded there 
whose “prosperity, wealth, and refinement 
would vie with that of the great State of IIli- 
nois” within a lifetime. 

Having thus made himself familiar with the 
character of the people who have settled the 
State, he goes before a jury not only with the 
cunning of one who understands an art, but 
is fully acquainted with the material which 
he must mold. Earnestness has been his 
study ; and one is disposed almost to think that 
he has impressed. into its service control of the 
facial muscles and a peculiar seriousness of the 
eyes, as well as a treacherous limb which causes 
a break in his gait. But these physical eccen- 
tricities are partly, at least, owing to the effect 
of a paralytic stroke which embarrasses and 
sometimes governs his minor actions and ex- 
pressions. 
prejudices and swaying the sympathies of his 
hearers; and when the straits of his case com- 
pel it, he makes them very efficient ministers, 
if not to convince, at least to strangle the rea- 
son; and so much thereof as can not be thus 


He is very skillful in playing upon 


disposed of, he satisfies with specious and often , 


far-fetched analogies. He gives plausibility to 
every hypothesis necessary to enhance his cli- 
ent's interests however weak may be its real 
character. His physical excitement when 
speaking, too, is no insignificant accompani- 
ment of his oratory; he is never awkward, as 
he is never namby-pamby in his gestures. When 
under the inspiration of his subject, or the cli- 
max of some figure or argument is approached, 
his hands shake, his fingers tremble, and his 
voice is invariably high-pitched and strained as 
it is always tremulous and quivering. Anoth- 
er secret of his success is his bending every in- 
cident of a case to touch his client’s interests ; 
he grasps what some despise as features imma- 
terial and even ridiculous in character, and by 
the hardihood, no less than by the plausibility 
of his association of them, weaves them into 
the jury’s doubts or convictions. 

It is said that in the trial of a cause wherein 
the opposing counsel, who is now a highly re- 
spectable practitioner there, was dressed in a 
costume then deemed too exquisite to accord 
with frontier propriety, he appropriated this 
circumstance as a serious characteristic of the 
case, and relying on provincial prejudice, left 
the merits, which inclined the other way, un- 
discussed, and sat down. The result showed 
that it was a judicious step, since the jury would 
not be made to distinguish between the merits 
and the lawyer’s clothes, and gave a verdict 
accordingly. 

NO. 11.—JOHN I. REDICK. 

I deem it quite apposite, in view of the plan 
agreed upon with myself, as premised, to give 
some approximation to the correct delineation 
of the characters here introduced to the reader. 
But who can picture this eccentric lawyer? It 
can be done by the most expert with that little 
satisfaction which an artist gives whose pro- 
duction lacks the portrayal of those ever- 
changing expressions which light one set of 
features and throw shade around another—an 
exhibition momentarily reversing itself, or ma- 
king another arrangement entirely novel. No 
one has been so careless an observer as to have 
failed to discover this facial characteristic in 
some men, just as no person, who has dwelt 
among landscapes, has failed to notice the sun, 
as it progressed into the day, dispersing the 
shadows from one field or valley to another. 
Such are some of the physical analogies of a 
character whose chameleon phases are its dis- 
tinction,—pliases which commingle and ex- 
change or communicate blushes with such 
disregard of rule, that it is impossible to dis- 
engage them for the purpose of ascertaining 
their degree or significance. 

Mr. Redick is about forty years of age, and a 
native of Michigan, though subsequently a res- 
ident of Pennsylvania. He is rather slight in 
build, yet of good figure and familiar addreas. 
As a lawyer, he is a great power before the West- 
ern jury. He takes his case before it with great 
vigor, but in manner far different from that of 
Mr. Poppleton, though scarcely less successful. 
He never indulges in sentiment in his address- 
es; but with a quick Western readiness and 
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shrewdness he assaults a jury, and with the first 
onslaught takes possession of it. As he is re- 
markable for his victorious attacks, so is he 
quick in reorganizing a command with him- 
self at the head. He is hearty and assiduous 
in the prosecution of every scheme to which 
he puts hands. Schuyler Colfax, our Vice- 
President-elect, has testified to this. Recently, 
when Mr. Colfax was bent on passing by Omaha 
on his way to the mountains, Mr. Redick un- 
dertook to produce him before the public, 
and did so. Mr. Colfax said that he had been 
“captured and made a prisoner of war” after 
a determined defense. 

His jollity and inimitable style of telling a 
joke make him no less the center of a so- 
cial circle than his masterly conduct of trials 
in court makes him sought by clients. Never 
did John L Redick commence the argument of 
a cause without first giving bis adversary the 
benefit of considerable attention in the way of 
pleasantry and hits skilfully perpetrated; his 
audacity in the employment of these gives 
them quite as much point as genuine merit, be- 
ing united with an illustrative and felicitous 
manner. Even in an argument in the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, and under the severe coun- 
tenance of Chief Justice Taney, he found no 
sufficient consideration to preclude his in- 
dulgence in this habit, though, it is said, the 
Justice of that august body appeared some- 
what moved by surprise at the species of mat- 
ter brought up ao familiarly fer their consid- 
eration. In his forensic as well as political 
efforts he pays little regard to the proprieties 
which the sophomore esteems so necessary an 
accomplishment, but in the independence of 
Western character slashes here and there, with 
frequent and weighty rather than with studied 
and practiced blows. 


Mr. Redick is one of the wealthiest men of 
that far city. He is of warm domestic appre- 
ciations, and exhibits the utmost delight in 
honoring his accomplished lady and precocious 
boys. He is happy as he goes along, and sur- 
rounds himself with every elegance and lux- 
ury; his residence is quite palatial, and is ap- 
pointed with all the modern improvements. 
His hospitality and address as a host are qual- 
ities which cap his character. It is related that 
he was once called upon by a professional 
brother for a conveyance to a political meet- 
ing some miles distant, which the latter was 
engaged to address,—an application which he 
duly honored. The gentleman closed a long, 
studied, and edifying speech as follows: “ Gen- 
tlemen, I am not the speaker who calculated 
to address you; my few desultory remarks sre 
merely prefatory to the splendid speech which 
Mr. Redick is prepared to give you; fellow- 
citizens, let me introduce Mr. Redick!” 

Mr. Redick hiton an expedient, and as the 
applause subsided, said: Fellow-citizens, I 
just want to tell you how this matter stands. 
This man here golicited of your prominent 
associates the opportunity to deliver a 
speech which he has got off some ten times iv 
my hearing; when he got ready to come, he 
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came to me and said his clothes were too poor, 
and that he had no buggy, and was hard up. 
Well (you know) J felt sorry for him. I always 
feel sorry fora man. So I helped him all I 
could. Said I, Tll lend you my clothes and 
carry you down.’ Gentlemen, do you see the 
coat he has on? Broadcloth—cost me $35; do 
you see that elegant vest? Cost me $8; and 
those pants? Cost me $15. Gentlemen, I can 
tell you what every rag he has got on cost me. 
[Here, says R., I heard behind me a loud whis- 
per, ‘——- —— —, Redick!’] Yes, gentle- 
men, I can do that. Now, gentlemen, I came 
from Michigan; all honest men come from 
there; this man is a nice fellow, and is from 
Michigan—but, gentlemen, he will lie! Gentle- 
men, he will lie!” Mr. Redick says, I got the 
best of him;” and the writer concurs. At a 
political meeting of colored men which took 
place just before I left, he was called on to 
speak. As it was in the street, and a large 
concourse had gathered, Mr. R. undertook to 
pay a due regard to their capacity. Waxing 
warm he seemed to have forgotten all but his 
colored hearers, when Gen. S. stopped him and 
whispered something in his ear. Ladies!” 
said he, proceeding, “ what do I care for the 
ladies! If ladies come to a colored political 
meeting they must take what the Lord sends 
them !” 

Mr. Redick is of a very generous disposition 
in matters of money. Some time ago, when 


called on by a young lawyer in straitened 
circumstances for an advance of some money 
on a valuable watch, esteemed for its associa- 
tions, he gave him a hundred dollars, and would 
receive no security for its payment. He gives 
liberally to every species of charity. How can 
the writer close this sketch more appropriately 
than with this truthful statement? 
PORTLAND. 
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THE WISHING OAP. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Ir fairy tales were true, 
And fortunes were my hap, 
Til tell you what I'd do, 
If I'd the wishing cap: 
I'd make each maid a wife, 
Who'd give both heart and hand; 
And all domestic strife 
I'd banish from the land. 


No arm that wronght or plow’d, 
Should ever toil in vain; 
The great should not be proud, 
The small should not complain; 
The friendship of a friend 
Should last through good and ill; 
And, constant to the end, 
Should guide the wanderer still. 


All rulers ehonld be just, 
And people should be wise, 
And swords and spears should rust, 
For lack of enemies: 
The triumphs of our time 
Should bless the poorest lot, 
And misery and crime 
Should die and be forgot. 


FRIENDSHIP has the skill and observation of 


the best physician, the diligence and vigilance 
of the best nurse, and the tenderness and pa- 
tience of the best mother. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
hond gnide us in all our investigations of the varions phenomena of 
lifo —Osban ts. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hosea lv. 6 


DWELLING SITES AND HEALTH. 


[A CORRESPONDENT of the Southern Cultivator 
writes as follows of his experience with refer- 
ence to the comparative healthfulness of dwell- 
ings having a northern exposure, and those 
having a southern exposure :] 

I am dying of a cough, and as this is the last 
letter that I expect to write to any paper, I 
thought I would give you my opinion on the 
location of houses, so as to prevent winter 
complaints, such as coughs, colds, rheumatism, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and consumption. My 
theory is, that families, whose houses are lo- 
cated on northern declivities, with northern 
and northwestern exposures, will be much 
more subject to winter complaints than those 
whose houses are located on southern declivi- 
ties, with northern protection and southern 
exposure. 

I was raised in Georgia, on a place of north - 
ern exposure; the house on top of the hill, 
and negro houses on the northern declivity. I 
find the family that lived there after my father 
left it, are disposed to bronchial diseases. The 
woman of the house died of consumption, and 
the old negroes (though well cared for) were 
rheumatic. I will state, also, that the family 
room was in the northern end of the house. 
My father moved to another place, situated on 
a high hill, with northern exposure. I re- 
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mained with him until I married and settled 
off, and located my house on a high hill, with 
northern exposure. We had little summer 
sickness, but from January to the first of May 
eur doctors bill was frequently quite heavy 
from winter sickness. I had a plantation situ- 
ated not far from me that happened to have a 
southern and southwestern protection, both of 
hill and woods, and the negroes were exempt 
from winter sickness, and, in fact, had scarcely 
any sickness whatever. The difference in the 
health of my two places was the thing that 
caused me to think there was any advantage 
in the location of houses for the prevention of 
winter sickness. 

If my opinions are correct, a family living on 
a place for two or three generations will ma- 
terially change for better or worse in constitu- 
tion, according to the locality of the house, and 
especially for the worse if the house is on a 
northern exposure, and the family room in the 
winter is in the north end of the house. 


— 22 — 


PURE AIR N CHURCHES—SLEEPY CONGRE- 
GATIONS.—The Eraminer and Chronicle urges 
thorough ventilation. It says: 

“The ventilation of dwellings, by which air, 
in its natural proportions, can be supplied 
night and day—and never more than at night 
—is a point deserving the most earnest study ; 
yet the necessity of it is so little appreciated, 
that thousands of houses arc built annually 
with not the slightest reference to this para- 
mount want of their inmates. As a general 
rule, the cracks in windows form the only 
means of ingress for ‘ vital air;’ but even here 
ingenious folly has invented ‘ weather strips,’ 
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STARTLING ADVICE. 


Merpiq4u. Man: And then with regard to the swelling at the back of your head, —I don't apprehend unything 
serious; but yon must keep your eye on it—keep your eye on it.” 
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to exclude what little might surreptitiously 
force its way in, to save men from the deadly 
poison of their own exhalations. 

“To a great many people ‘night air’ is a 
source of intense disquiet. So they shut their 
windows tight, and sleep in an atmosphere 
which becomes rapidly laden with foul gases 
beside which ‘ night air’ is purity itself. Night 
air, if directly breathed, is undoubtedly un- 
healthful, especially in miasmatic regions; but 
it is far less so than the putrid air of a close 
room which has been several times breathed 
over. 

“JA churches and other public buildings, 
the same improper neglect of ventilation is 
observable. Who that has entered late into a 
crowded church of a winter. evening, but has 

started involuntarily back at the first whiff of 
the nauseous odors which greeted the nostrils ? 
A thousand human beings, breathing over and 
over again the exhalations from each other's 
throats and from every pore of the skin, till 
the head is dizzy and the cheek flushed, is a 
pitiable—not to say a disgusting—spectacle. 
A great deal of the stupidity, inattention, and 
restlessness of which ministers frequently com- 
plain, springs from the simple lack of oxygen. 
One who knows, quaintly suggests that ‘it 
would be wise for preachers, who are annoyed 
with drowsy congregations, to inquire how far 
the stimulus of pure air might be advantage- 
ously substituted for scolding !’ 

“The proper ventilation of public buildings 
of every character ought to be made the sub- 
ject of legislation. Builders of halls, churches, 
school-houses, and tenement-houses should be 
compelled, by rigid enactment, to provide for 
a copious supply of the vital element. The 
principles of ventilation are now pretty well 
understood by those who have made them a 
study, and these principles it would not be 
difficult to embody in a general law. 

Meantime, builders of churches would do 
well to bear in mind, that a man in the full 
possession of his faculties is a much more likely 
subject of grace than one who, by reason of foul 
air, is inattentive, languid, dull, and sleepy. 

—̃ a 


How CHE wWING-G UNA 1s MapDpR.— A great 
many American girls and boys, as well as chil- 
dren of larger growth, have acquired the truly 
disgusting habit of chewing gum. It may be 
pleasant for them to know how itismade. An 
exchange tells them: 

“The greatest gum manufacturing establish- 
ment is at Podunk, Muss., and the fame of the 
gum (and the gum itself) is ‘in the mouths’ of 
many. One of the employees of that establish- 
ment, who has become thoroughly initiated into 
the mysteries of the manufacture of the gum, 
was recently discharged from the establishment, 
and has divulged the mode of making the gum 
which these young Americans masticate with 
such velocity and apparent satisfaction. The 
gum is made of certain parts of -arabic 
gum- th, a small quantity of resin, and 
fat. The fat used is not lard (that being too 
expensive), but it is a substance expressed from 
the bodies of hogs, cats, dogs, and other animals 
found dead in the streets of citics.” 


Nice, isn’t it ? 
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Communications. 


Under thie head we publish such voluntary contribmilons as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 


WINTERING IN THE SOUTH. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Aiken, South Caro- 
lina, sent us the following, which lack of space precluded 
us from publishing before: 

As chill November's wintry blasts approach, many a 
sufferer from pulmonary disease is discussing with his 
physician and friends the propriety of seeking a more 
genial clime, in thé hope of being restored to health and 
vigor. Itis generally admitted by physicians that mere 
drug-medication is of but little avail in tuberculosis, and 
dependence must be had ona change of scene and cli- 
mate; but unfortunately knowledge of the peculiarities 
of varions climates has been so little formularized and 
systematized by medical men, that very frequently the 
patient is disappdinted in realizing the benefit expected. 
Not knowing where would be the best place, he simply 
goes Sonth or goes North. In this view, a fow remarks 
about this locality might prove serviceable in drawing 
attention to the benefits to be derived by invalids by re- 
sorting hither. In phthfsis, the beneficial effect of a 
change of locality is in a great measure attributable to 
the following circumstances: 

First—The least possible exertion, and consequent rest 
of the discased organs. 

Secondly—A freer action of the skin. 

Thirdly—A general tonic effect on the whole system. 

The climates most frequently resorted to by consump- 
tive invalids on this continent are those of Minnesota 
and Canada on the one hand, and of Florida, Cuba, etc., 
on the other. The air of Minnesota and that class of 
climates is remarkably dry, and highly rarefied and 
oxygenated, consequently thoroughly aerates the blood; 
but as the thermometer frequently falis far below zero, 


the patient is confined much of the time to the house, 


and those troubled with bronchitis find the keen, cold, 
cutting winds insupportable. The mild and moist cli- 
mates of the Southern sea-coast and islands are far more 
pleasant to the feclings of the invalid, but are objection- 
able on account of the debilitating and enervating effect 
they have on the system. 

The desideratum is to finda climate combining the 
dryness of the one with the mild, genial temperature of 
the other. 

On the Pacific coast and on the table-lands of Mexico 
and South America these conditions are well fulfilled; 
but the difficulty of access and of obtaining the comforts 
necessary foran invalid, put them out of the reach of the 
majority. 

The town of Aiken, S. C., probably combines as many 
of the requisites for the successful treatment of tudercu- 
losis as any place now resorted to; and we would suggest 
to those who purpose making a change to pay Aiken at 
least a passing visit. 

A large majority of those who stopped there for a few 
weeks on their return from Florida last spring expressed 
a regret that they had not sooner been made aware of 
the sanitary effects of this climate, as their improvement 
while there was marked and decided. 

Situated on a high ridge which divides the waters of 
the Edisto River from those of the Savannah, amid the 
pine barrens of ;South Carolina, on a sandy soil, the 
natural drainage is so nearly perfect that a few moments 
after the heaviest rains the invalid can walk out without 
danger of wetting his feet. 

Althongh the thermometer falls lower than in Florida, 
there is no day so cold as to prevent his taking the re- 
quisite out-door exercise. The town is regularly laid 
out with streets 150 feet wide, and the stores are well 
supplied with such articles as are in general demand. 
Social and intellectual advantages are provided by 
churches, and a society of a higher tone than is generally 
met with at small places. The physicians are gentlemen 
of high standing in their profession, who have made this 
class of disease their specialty. It is easily accessible, 
being within 47 hours’ travel by rail from New York, and 
communication by mail and telegraph is kept up with all 
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parts of the Union. The reputation it enjoys is not 
based on a few isolated cases, but is the result of thirty 
years’ experience, and of thousands of cases which have 
been benefited by a temporary or permanent eojourn 
there. The hotel accommodations are first-class, or 
board can be obtained in private families in tha village 
or at the neighboring farm-houses. 

The writer was one who for years was in ill health, and 
who has lost several relatives by consumption. Aſter 
visiting France, Italy, Cuba, Florida, and other locali- 
ties, the sanitary effects of the climate of Alken was 
brought to his notice. Having resided here for a num- 
ber of years, and witnessed the remarkable effects of 
this climate, he would heartilycommend Aiken to the 
notice of others. E. J. c. WOOD. 


———— oa oe 


WOMAN’S SPHERE IN UTAH. 


Tun women of Salt Lake City, as will be seen by the 
following communication, are not disposed to be left 
behind in the race of improvement by their Eastern sis- 
ters. They feel the importance of extending their sphere 
of labor and of usefulness, and of making for themselves 
room in the world for the more complete exercise and 
development of all their faculties. The object of the 
Female Relief Society” is certainly a good one, and 
we have no doubt but that the women who have the 
work in hand will make it a means of good not only to 
those who may receive its help in time of need, but to 
themselves also, in the promotion of their own intel- 
lectual, social, and moral improvement. 

A valued lady correepondent of Salt Lake City, under 
date of November 13th, 1968, writes as follows: 


SALT LAKE Crrr, 13ih Nocember, 1868. 
The laying of the corner-stone of a Temple of Com- 
merce,” by the Female Relief Society of the fifteenth 
ward, Salt Lake City, took place yesterday. The novelty 
consists in its being a female enterprise developed under 
the fostering care of Bishop R. T. Burton. A large 
audience, composed in part of members of the Society, 
was on the ground. At3 P. u., after the usual form on 
such occasions, the following addrese was read by the 
president, followed by an extempore speech by E. R. 
Snow on Woman's Relations to the Sterner Sex; a 
speech by Bishop Burton, commendatory and cncoureg- 
ing, and one by Mre. Bashaby Smith appropriate to the 

occasion. Mare. S. M. K. 


ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies—I appear before you on this 
interesting occasion in behalf of the Female Relief 
Society, to express thanks to Almighty God that the 
wheels of progress have been permitted to run until they 
have brought us to a more extended field of useful labor 
for female minds and hands. 

It will be readily admitted that woman's allotted 
sphere of labor is not enfficiently extensive and varied 
to enable her to exercise all her God-given powers and 
faculties in the manner best calculated to strengthen, 
and develop, and perfect her; nor are her labors made 
sufficiently remunerative to insure her that independence 
eesential to true womanly dignity. 

We realize that unless wisely conducted, our practical 
operations may subject us to criticisms and censure. 
But the consciousness that our theory is correct, and our 
efforts in the direction of haman improvement and uni- 
versal good, will strengthen and encourage us, bestow- 
ing that boon— 

Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt Joy.“ 

With feelings of humility and gratitude I etand upon 
this consecrated rock, and contemplate the anticipated 
result of the completion of this unpretending edifice 
(which I will here call Our Store), the upper story of 
which will be dedicated to art and to sclence; the lower 
story to commerce or trade. I view this as a stepping- 
stone to similar enterprises on a grander scale. 

The object of the building is to enable the members of 
the Society more perfectly to combine their labora, their 
means, their tastes, and their talents for improvement, 
physically, socially, morally, intellectually, and finan- 
cially, and for more extended usefulness. 

Many gentlemen kindly proffer their aid in forwarding 
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this enterprise. To them, in behalf of the cause for 
which we labor, we extend heartfelt thanks. 

We feel that our friends who so graciously patronize 
us will expect much at our hands. We promise you our 
best endeavors to meet your highest expectations. But 
we ask you mercifally to remember that the seat at the 
merchant’s counting-room table is a new one for us to 
occupy, hence, as pioneers for our sex in this depart- 
ment of female labor in our Territory, we beg you not to 
be too severe in your criticisms, but show your magnan- 
imity by giving us an approving look and an occasional 
encouraging word. With such helps, and the continued 
blessing of God, we have all confidence that we shall be 
enabled to extend variously needed relief, and make our 
labors a blessing to the cause of bumanity. 

_[Now this is a bold—may we not say grand ?—move- 
ment for the Salt Lake sisterhood. With the inevitable 
franchise, for which women are asking, nay demanding, 
these Mormon wives and mothers will be m the majority, 
and when Re vote it will fix things just as “hey please. 
We are in favor of the movement. Let the usurping 
**lords of creation” make their peace while they may. 
Clear the track, for the locomotive is on its way to Salt 
Lake City.] 


— e 
ORATORY, SACRED AND SHCULAR.* 


Weru it possible to form an orator by precept and 
rule, this little book were perhaps sufficient for tho pur- 
pose; but as it is necessary to have material to work 
upon, and that of no mean quality, without which all 
efforts to riese to distinction are vain, the author has 
chosen as his proper province the task of cultivating and 
fostering the germ of the popular orator, which lies con- 
cealed under the rough exterior of many minds. In 
doing this he has certainly displayed an intimato 
acquaintance with the laws that govern the connection 
of thought, and with the most effective order of express- 
ing our vivid conceptions in words. 

Familiar as he is, both by practical experience and 
deep and profound investigation, with the most effective 
means of touching the hearts and swaying the emotions 
of large assemblies of human beings, he has given us a 
condensed and comprehensive epitome of directions for 
framing a discourse, and giving it forth to the audience 
in such a manner as to stir the public mind to its 
“ depths within depths,” and call forth the latent feelings 
of the heart, whether to arouse it to the calls of patriot- 
ism, to lead it in the rough and difficult paths of argu- 
ment, or to touch the secret fountains of all our feelings, 
and call forth all that the heart contains in the stirring 
appeals that religion is capable of making to our better 
natures. 

The anthor has taken much pains to divest his work of 
all superfluous matter, and this is a trait of no small 
value in the present age, when it seems to be the general 
aim of authors to expand their works to the utmost pos- 
sible limits, and monopolize to themselves the time and 
attention of the reader. The period of human life is too 
short to follow out the dilute disquisitions of our modern 
authors on any great variety of subjects. Searching for 
a thought in many of them is too nearly a literal illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare’s sarcasm of looking for two grains 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff, and which when found are 
not worth the search.“ It is therefore refreshing to find 
a work on a subject which presents the greatest tempta- 
tions to diffuseness, written with that careful selection 
of thonght which shows that the anthor has condensed 
long dissertations into a few words, giving the central 
idea, and leaving the reader to indulge his own reasoning 
powers as he shall see proper. It is, in fact, a concentra- 
tion of the essential ideas that throng within the writer's 
fertile mind, yet it is not a dry and tedions text-book of 
detached thoughts. 

The author has that happy faculty, so rarely found, of 
infusing life and animation into an essay which deals 
with little eave suggestive thought. The style is easy, 
free, and flowing; taking on as much of ornament. as is 


* Oratory, Sacred and Secular: or, the Extemporane- 
ous Speaker. With sketches of tho most eminent 
Speakers of all Ages. By William Pittenger, author of 
‘** Daring and Suffering.“ Introduction by Hon. dohn A. 
Bingham. and Appendix containing Chairman's Guide 
for Conducting Public magia i nted paper. 12mo. 
$1 50. 8. R. Wells, New York. 
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consistent with a rigid adherence to conciseness and 
solidity of material. It is eminently q readable book ; 
one which is destined to rise far above the general level 
of cotemporary literature, and to exert a lasting infin- 
ence on the pulpit and the forum. 

Like other works, it has its faults, and among them, 
perhaps, a layman may be excused for selecting one 
which would come with a better grace from the pulpit. 
The sacred office of the ministry is perhaps presented 
too exclusively as an intellectual labor. Proper prepara- 
tions for the discourse are given, the prerequisites neces- 
sary to qualify the minister are fully and freely dwelt 
upon, and perhaps nothing superfluous is demanded; but 
the one great qualifying power, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them in that hour what they shall speak, 
is too much overlooked. There is, perhaps, too little 
space given to the essential prerequisite of prayer. 

The book is chiefly devoted to Sacred Oratory, as its 
great and leading object; the eloquence of the forum is 
touched upon perhaps too lightly, and here the work 
does not supersede the use of Blair's Lectures in the 
Belles Lettres, or some other kindred treatise. 

An exceedingly valuable sketch of the leading orators 
of our own and the last age is added, which greatly in- 
creases the value of the book; and a supplementary code 
of rules for the government of public assemblies, under 
the title of The Chairman's Guide;” making it an in- 
dispensable requisite for all aiming at distinction amid 
the exciting scenes of the forum. 


— <> — 


ThE Sour Con IN. — The best 
evidence of reconstructlon that we have yet seen is 
the fact, that great educational enterprises are being de- 
veloped all through those sections where, heretofore, 
school-houses were so few and far between as to be 
curiosities. Here is a letter from Raleigh, N. C., to the 
editor of the A. P. J., which explains itself: 


DEAR SRI propose to issue on the ist of December, 
certainly by the 1st of January, an educational monthly 
magazine of not less than 82 Pp. 12mo., of reading mat- 
ter. The plan isto immediately circulate about 45,000 
copies in this State gratuitously, and 2,000 more through 
the South. As there is no such work in the Southern 
States, onr purpose is to make it the school periodical of 
this section. 

I now wish to ascertain how much advertising patron- 
age can be obtained from publishers and others. As the 
school systems of the South are in process of reconstruc- 
tion, and school material of all kinds will be in demand, 
this magazine offers advertising inducements of a supe- 
rior character. 

The terms of advertising will be: 


1 "000" 55 00 445 00 175 00 
e 

Pag 6 00 15 00 25 00 45 

K SS 4 00 10 00 16 00 26 00 

x * 8 00 8 00 18 00 25 00 

Yearly advertisers to pay quarterly in the months of De- 

cember, March, June, and September. 


Advertisements for less than a year to be paid for at 
the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 
No advertisement will be counted less than one-fourth 


page. 

Ravertisers will state how many insertions, and how 
much space they wish to occupy. 

Contracts for advertising to be in writing—advertisers 
to write such contracts as they wish to make, and for- 
ward the same to . to be signed by them. 

I submit this p an to you and solicit your patronage, 
and hope yon will consider it for your interest to give ad- 
vertisements.— Yours truly, 

8. S. AsHLy, Supt. Public Instruction. 


[We trust this appeal to our school-book publishers will 
meet with aprompt response. There are a few millions 
of persone down South, big and little, old and young, 
to be educated, and cords of books will be wanted. Let 
the’ most enterprising supply the demand. The only 
special work we have to offer our Southern fellow-citi- 
zens, white and colored, is the Hand-Book How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and How to Do 
Business.“ Price $2 25.] 


A Lonpown paper, in discussing the 
subject of education, says: A traveler observed that 
as he was walking on one occasion under the arcade of 
the Horticultural Gardens, looking at the works of art 
displayed there, he came upon two well-dressed ladies 
examining a statuette of Andromeda, labeled ‘ Executed 
in terra cotta.’ Says one, Where is that?“ ‘I am sure 
I don't know,’ replied the other; ‘but I pity the poor 
girl, wherever it was.“ 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL VALEDIOTORY. 


Spoken by Flora E. Miller, at school. Woodstosk, Vt., 
close of Fall Term, November, 1868. Written 
by L. A. Miller. 


Turas have an end. Behind those eastern hills 
The snn creeps up and brings the welcome day— 
Rolls through the sky, and sinks in yonder shade. 


The silvery moon and countless stars now ehine, 
And breathe their music till the morning dawns. 


Cold Winter comes, and sweeps with chilling blast 
Till Spring appears and sends him to the north. 


Spring, too, retires soon as the Summer's sun 
Spreads o' er the land her flowers and living green. 


Then Autumn treads, and with her pencil decks 
The dales and mountain-tops with gorgeous hnes. 


Schools, too, begin, and after days and weeks 
Of weary toil, the closing days arrive. 

This day is one of them, and this the hour 
To bid these walls and seats adieu awhile; 
To thank our teacher for her patient care, 
And ask her pardon for our wayward deeds. 


This hour will end; and when we leave these seate— 
This sunny room, £0 long our pleasant home, 

It may be some will leave for yonder hill, 

Where larger gems of learning may be found; 

And some, perhaps, may never here return, 

But sleep in peace in yonder grassy plat. 


And now, kind teacher, mates, and worthy friends, 
And all these dear, familiar scenes, FAREWELL. 


— ——8 


THE DOCTRINE oF TRANSMISSION.— A Ca- 
nadian boy, in the quiet town of St. Catherines, 
had been punished by his father with solitary 
confinement for lying. He showed on his 
release that he had been employing his time in 
theological reflections instead of using it for 
self-mortification. He asked his father: 

Pa, did you tell lies when you were little?” 

The father, perhaps conscience smitten, 
endeavered to evade the question. But the 
child persisted. 

Did you tell lies when you were little?” 

Well, no,” said the father; “but why did 
you ask? 

Did ma tell lies when she was little? 

“T don't know, my son; you must ask her.” 

“Well,” retorted the young hopeful, “ one 
of you must have told lies, or you could not 
have had a boy that would do it.” 


— -— 


WHERE THE Power Lika —It is said that 
workmen are degraded and easily oppressed. 
They will be till they emancipate themselves. 
I tell you, God’s charter is never written till 
the parchment is unrolled and unfolded in the 
brain. There, where resides the capacity to 
think, organize, and do—there is where true 
manhood resides. And if you would get free 
from drudgery and the lower relations of life, 
and rise to more honor and respect, and 
achieve leisure for diverse activities, under- 
stand that it must be done by such a use 
of your time as shall magnify and strengthen 
your moral being, your intellectual power, 
and your love of physical activity. That is the 
way to augment manhood. That is the gate 
to all that a man may desire or can attain. 
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Personal, 


Ovr friend and former stu- 
dent, Mr. David M. King, of Ohio, is in 
the lecturing field, and intends to make a 
tour through Michigan during the present 
winter. Persons wishing to engage his 
services can address him at Mantua Station, 
Portage Co., Ohio. Mr. King is an earnest 
worker in the good canse,—an upright 
man, faithful and true. All who pay him 
for subscriptions to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL may do so with entire confidence. 
We shal) be certain to get the money, and 
the subscribers will be sure to receive the 
JOURNALS. 


Tue clerks in the post-office 
at Cleveland, Ohio, are said to be all 
females. Women are eminently fitted for 
such employment. —— 


Mr. Wx. B. Astor, son of 
John Jacob Astor, is now seventy-six 
years of age. He is said to own $100,000,000 
of real and personal estate. If he makes a 
good use of it we have no objectlon. 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND, author 
of " Kathrina,” is now making a tour in 
Europe. His letters to the Springfield 
Republican ſurnlsh some very interesting 
facts relating to life in the cities and towns 
which in turn he has visited. 


Joux FoLGATE, a resident 
of Ohio, one hundred and ten years old, 
and still vigorous in mind and body, will 
be written up” for March. He is a living 
witness of the results of a temperate and 
straightforward life. 


“What Then Sup.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. .State- 
ments und opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 


Tar Delaware County Re- 
publecan, of Chester, Pa., one of our most 
progressive and neatly printed provincial 
papers, speaks of the Journat in the fol- 
lowing appreciative style: 

“This handsome JouRNAL is a strictly 
practical, common-sense effort to advance 
the physical, moral, and social culture of 
mankind. Its place is on the sitting-room 
table — its readers, the family circle. Its 
topics are such as should be commonly 
understood, but on which many well-in- 
formed people are pitifully ignorant. Be- 
cause this magazine is called a phreno- 
logical journal, it is not to be understood 
as confining its range to that science. 
Every subject of passing interest is clearly 
and familiarly treated. The illustrations 
are attractive, and the fout ensembis ad- 
mirable. We would not for our own read- 
ing exchange it for any pretentious literary 
journal of the time.“ 


WHEN renewing, a sub- 
serſber writes: 1 love to think for my- 
self, so I take the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. It instructs while it suggests.” 


A Goop RRCORD.—Luray, 
Mo., Dec., 21, 1888.— MR. 8. R. WL IS 
Dear Sir: In renewing my subscription 
for your valuable JOURNAL for 1869, I feel 
dispoeed to write you of some of the good 
it has done me along with varions other 
publications from your house. I began to 
take and read the JOURNAL in 189. At 
that time I was not quite twenty years old, 
without education, and with a constitution 
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so much injured by severe calomel saliva- 
tion that those best snited to judge said I 
could not live much longer. J stopped 
using medicines, and by a careful observa- 
tion of the laws of health, I have been 
enabled to perform more mental and 
physical labor than most persons around 
me; and now, at thirty-nine years of 
age, I am stronger in “body and mind 
than at any time since I lost my health. I 
feel like I am on the safe road to a ripe 
and happy old age. I owe much of this 
enjoyment to works published by you. I 
have learned to improve mentally, morally, 
and physically, to subdne my passions 
and to govern myself - and. more, can read 
men, and know in whom to trust. 


Literary otites, 


[4U works noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed.) 


Men or our Day; or, Bio- 
gra hical Sketches of Patriots, Orators, 
tatesmen, Generals, Reformera, Finan- 
ciers, and Merchants. now on the Sta 
of Action. By L. P. Brockett, M.D., 
author of Our Great Captains,” Wo- 
men’s Work in the Civil War,” etc. 
Zeigler. 18 & Co., Philadelphia. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 683. Price, $3. 


Mr. Brockett opens hie work with the 
epigram Nothing succeeds like success, 
from which we infer that he has ſonnd his 
excellent compilations of biography for- 
merly published, eminently successful as 
literary ventures. This new work contains 
the sketches of about sixty American 
worthies, written in a concise style, yet 
with sufficient detail—especially as related 
to the more prominent features of personal 
history—to suit most readers. As might 
be expected, the coming man,” the hero 
of Vicksburg and Appomattox, leads the 
liet, which for the sake of brevity we 
here give: Ulysses 8. Grant; David G. 
Farragut; William T. Sherman; David D. 
‘Porter; Philip H. Sheridan; George H. 
Thomas; George G. Meade; Oliver O. 
Howard; Salmon P. Chase; Edwin M. 
Stanton; William H. Seward; Hannibal 
Hamlin; Benjamin F. Wade; Schuyler 
Colfax; William P. Fessenden; James 
Harlan; Charles F. Adams; John A. Dix; 
William A. Buckingham; Reuben E. Fen- 
ton; Oliver P. Morton; Richard Tates; 
George 8. Boutwell; Reverdy Johnson; 
James W. Nye; William G. Brownlow; 
Richard J. Oglesby; Galusha A. Grow; 
Edwin D. Morgan; Charles Sumner; 
Henry Wilson; John Sherman; Lyman 
Trumbull; Samuel C. Pomeroy; Cornelius 
Cole; Thaddeus Stevens; Benjamin F. 
Butler; William D. Kelley; John A. 
Bingham; James F. Wilson; Roscoe 
Conkling; John A. Logan; Henry J. 
Raymond; Cornelius Vanderbilt; Abiel 
Abbot Low; Jay Cooke; Hugh McCulloch ; 
George Peabody ; Horace Greeley; William 
Lloyd Garrison; Wendell Phillips; Henry 
Ward Beecher; Andrew G. Curtin; Gerrit 
Smith; Theodore Tilton; Ezra Cornell; 
Matthew Vassar; Daniel Drew; Alexander 
T. Stewart. 

This list includes, as will at once be 
seen, the leading characters of the day in 
America. Forty-two of the eketches are 
accompanied with fine portraits engraved 
on steel; which of course add materially 
to the value of the work. Considering the 
amount and quality of the reading matter 
and the size and style of the volume, we 
pronounce its price exceedingly low. It 
is an acquisition to any man’s table or 
Hbrary. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND For- 
EVER: A Poem in Twelve Books. By 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M. A., In- 
cumbent of Christ Church. Hampstead, 
and Cuaplaln to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Second Edition. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Price, $2 


A pleasure of no little interior depth is 
experienced by the reviewer when a work 
of genuine merit is placed in his hands. 
Especially is such pleasure inspired when 
the work is a poem which will bear his 
scrutiny as a metrical composition and 
enlist his sympathies by its earnest senti- 
ment. 

Unlike most of the rhythmical produc- 
tions which are the creatures of a few 
fervid moments, and which die from public 
notice as easily as they were born to the 
writers, Testerday, To-day, and For- 
ever.“ was a subject of its author's thought 
for many years. He himself says in the 
Preſace: The design of the following 
poem has been laid up in my heart for 
more than twenty years. And throngh- 
out ite twelve books or parts it bears the 
unmistakable impress of careful considera- 
tion. Yet the composition is by no means 
labored or heavy, but facile and flowing. 
Ite themes are lofty, treating of angels, 
paradise, beatific phenomena, man lost, 
man glorified, and the language used is in 
accordance with the subject —now pathetic, 
now animated, now sad; anon eublime, as 
if the author's spirit were filled with a 
supernal afflatus. 

The twelve books are entitled as follows: 
The Seer’s Death and Descent to Hades; 
The Paradise of the Blessed Dead; The 
Prison of the Lost; The Creation of Angels 
and of Men; The Empire of Darkness; 
Redemption; The Church Militant; The 
Bridal of the Lamb; The Millennial Sab- 
bath; The Last Judgment; The Many 
Mansions. 

In so brief a notice as this must be, it is 
impossible to quote such passages as would 
farnieh onr readers with an adequate idea 
of the poem. The beauty of the style may 
be inferred from the following, which we 
take from The Seer's Death and Descent 
to Hades,“ commencing at line 447: 

„And I was now 
A Spirit, new born into a spiritual world. 
Half dreaming, half awake, I lay awhile 
In an elysium of repose: as glides 
A vessel long beset with boisterous winds 
Into some tran ed por and all is still, 
Except the liquid ripple round the keel: 
So in a trance I lay. But gradually, 
As wakes an infant from its rosy sleep 
To find its mother kceping by its side 
Enamor‘d vigil, dream nel awoke, 
And slowly then bethought me whence I 

came 

And what I was, and aek'd instinctively 
i am I?’ And a gentle voice, in 
More ap ebay fir than those the wind 
Elicits from lian harp or lute, 
Made answer, * * * » 

In some passages we are much reminded 
of Milton, the flow of the verse and the 
sentiment. being near akin to those of the 
great Anglican lyrist. 

Book Tenth, describing The Millennial 
Sabbath, opens thus: 

“ A Sabbath morn—softly the village bells 


Ring out their welcome to the sacred day. 
The weary swain has drunk of longer 


sleep, 

And now, his children clustering round 
him, leads 

The happy group from under his low 


porc 

And 1 their little garden, where 
each plucks 

A rose or sy, to the school they love: 

The busy hum delights his ear; and soon 

The morning hymn floats heavenward.“ 


De Soro’s Marcu. A Nar- 


rative Poem. By Benjamin G. Herr, of 
Lancaster, Pa. — 


History in poetic gnise! the meter by 


[Fxn., 
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no means indifferent, and the phraseology 
by no means crude. Mr. Herr has brought 
out his work in too modest a form to chal- 
lenge high criticiem. The pedant loves 
morocco and gilt edge, and is apt to spurn 
the emanations of talent which come to 
him in simple paper devoid of all ornament 
and extremely scant in size. The poem is 
worth large type, better composition, a 
good cover, and some apt illustrations. 


ASSORTED TEMPERANCE 


Tracts. No. 1 to No. 50. Price, 28 
cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society, 173 William Street. 


Here are offered over 200 pages of excel- 
lent reading for old and young at the 
paltry price of twenty-five cents. Let the 


humane or philanthrople purchase, read, 
and distribute. 


PELAYO: An Epic of the Olden 


Moorish ae 8 oth ta on Porter 
Beach. n $ 
Price, $1 B. 7 — N 


This work appeared in its first edition 
abont two years ago, and attracted mach 
leas attention than its qualities merit. A 
poem entitled the Spanish Gypsy” has 
drawn from literary critics encomiums 
almost rapturous; and yet were Pelayo,” 
the work of a lady whose habits court re- 
tirement, justly considered, cven in com- 
parison with Miss Ingelow’s verse, it would 
not take a low grade in the sphere of 
poetical composition. Filling upward of 
four hundred pages, it is a work of no 
mean length, yet throughout is buoyant, 
fresh, and sprightly, as if the lines were 
born of a well-stored mind and a fervid 
imagination. It is of the deepest tone in 
sentiment, some of the paseages evincing 
a passionate ardor which only one who 
had loved painfully could be imagined to 
indite. The ecstasy of affection is depicted 
in langnage whose pathos is equal to any- 
thing we have anywhere read. The proem 
opens thus: 


“ Weave we now an oot rhyme, 
Of the olden Moorish time, 
When in Seville’s citron bowers, 
On perfumed breezes sped the hours, 
And love and song and roundelay 
And merry dance chased out the day: 
When Moorish blood all proudly coursed, 
While Spain's bold hearts grew faint 


Neath forelg: oke to bend now forced, 

Of base invading Moslem foe.” 

The poem describes one of those events 
in the history of the old Spano-Moorieh 
conflict which have furnished so many 
themes for the novelist’s ready pen, and 
interweaves a love story whose incidents 
form the burden of some of the moet de- 
lightful passages: 

„Now rest that dear face close to me, 
Thy oe tresses next my cheek, 
While in 


thine ear I breathe to thee 
A dream of hope I may not speak,” 


is such a one. 

Several scenes of religious devotion are 
finely described in the course of the work, 
and strikingly exhibit that spiritual en- 
thusiasm for which the early Spaniard 
was distinguished. A group of friars 
chanting as they walk is introduced in the 
early part of the book: 

8 ye grave and —— sas fe imbued, 
nd measured, e pace, they passed; 

The hour. the acne. thelr tones subdued. 

As faint and fainter fell the last 

Bad, plaintive strain of holy prayer— 

So thrilling in its dying close, 

That. as inepired—in chorus share 

Spontaneons each voice aroee. 

In rich, full tones deep from the heart 

Gushed forth again that fading prayer, 

Each hill and valley bearing per 

In softened echoes through the air.“ 


The text is illustrated by several on- 
gravings of superior excellence—a feature 
of which the subject-matter is eminently 
worthy. 
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Tue Homan 5 with 
an Introduction u and 
Porter D. 2 5.5 Clark 


tae Soul. 12 N 
Professor of Moral Philosop phy and Meta- 
ew York: 


hysics in Yale Coll 
Ebarles Scribner & Com; 2 Bvo, pp. 


xxvii, 674. Price, in clo 

This new American work can justly 
claim a position second to none of its class 
in the sphere of English literature. Its 
every chapter exhibits striking evidences 
of profound thought and laborious research 
on the part of the writer. Although the 
work is critical and necessarily polemic in 
character, there evidently has been no 
desire on the part of Dr. Porter to ignore 
leading opinions and views held by earlier 
metaphysicians which are antagonistic to 
his own. On the contrary, he quotes those 
opinions and views very fully, and dis- 
cusses them with much more candor and 
liberality than is usually characteristic of 
mental philosophers. It would be impos- 
sible to convey an adequate idea of the 
comprehensive range of this work in the 
compass of a brief notice; the JouRNAL 
reader must procure the volume if he would 
know the beginning, middle, and end of 
the multitudinous subjects which have 
employed so much thought. 

Dr. Porter has endeavored to treat mind 
in a scientific way, arguing correctly that 
definiteness and perspicuity cau be attain- 
ed only by pursuing that course which is 
based on substantial evidence and is sys- 
tematic iu its advance from point to point. 
He does not, however, seek to apply the 
laws and processes of material science— 
of natural philosophy—to the resolution of 
intellectual phenomena, but claims that 
the mind must be explained by evidences 
of ite own in a manner entirely independ- 
ent of material theories. Thus, at page 
vii of his Preface, he says: The philoso- 
phy taught in this volume is pronounced 
and positive in the spiritual and theistic 
direction, as contrasted with the material- 
istic and anti-theistic tendency which ie so 
earnestly defended by its advocates as alone 
worthy to be called scientific.” 


Psychology is first taken up and con- 
sidered inductively. The facts and phe- 
nomena of consciousness are the materials 
with which he constructs his system and 
from which he seeks to draw hie infer- 
ences. Under the department of Psy- 
chology and the Soul” we find the follow- 
ing order of subjects: Psychology Defined 
and Vindicated: the Relations of the Soul 
to Matter; the Relations of the Soul to 
Life; the Faculties of the Soul; Is Psy- 
chology a Science ? 

The department of The Human Intel- 
lect includes the treatment of the Func- 
tion, Development, and Faculties of the 
Intellect. 

Part I., on Presentation and Presenta- 
tive Knowledge,“ comprises nine elaborate 
chapters, viz.: (1) Natural Consciousness ; 
(2) Refiective or Philosophical Conscious- 
ness; (3) Sense- Perception; (4) Clasees of 
Sense- Perceptions; (5) Acquired Sense- 
Perceptions; (6) Development and Growth 
of Sense- Perception; (7) The Products of 
Sense- Perception; (8) Activity of the Soul 
in Sense-Perception ; (9) Theories of Sense- 
Perception. 


Part II., continuing the subject, em- 
braces: (1) The Representative Power De- 
fined ; (2) The Representative Object; (8) 
The Conditions and Laws of Representa- 
tion—The Association of Ideas; (4) The 
Memory, or Recognizing Faculty; (5) The 
Phantasy, or Imaging Power; (6) The 
Imagination, or Creative Power. 

Part III., on Thinking and Thought- 
Knowledge,” includes: (1) Thought-Know- 
ledge Explained ; (2) Thought—the Forma- 
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tion of the Concept or Notion; (8) The 
Nature of the Concept—Sketch of Theories; 
(4) Conclusions from the History of 
Theories: (5) Judgment and the Proposi- 
tion; (6) Reasoning—Deduaction or Mediate 
Judgment; (7) Varieties of Deduction; (8) 
Inductive Reasoning; (9) Scientific Ar. 
rangement—the System. 

Part IV., on “Intuition and Intuitive 
Knowledge,“ comprehends: (1) The Intu- 
{tions Defined and Enumerated; (2) Theo- 
ries of Intuitive Knowledge; (8) Formal 
Relations of Categories; (4) Mathematical 
Relations—Time and Space; (5) Causation ; 
(6) Design or Final Cause; (7) Substance 
and Attribute: Mind and Matter; (8) The 
Finite and Conditioned—The Infinite and 
Absolute. 


At every step the reader meets with 
quotations from preceding writers, whose 
views thue literally given are criticleed. 
Whatever has an important bearing on the 
topic discussed is recalled. Thus the work 
assumes the valuable character of a com- 
pendium of the opinions held by old and 
modern writers with reference to the 
nature and functions of the mind. We 
regret that the worthy author hae fallen 
into the error of classing phrenologists 
with materialists. His allusion to the 
views of these careful inveetigators is so 
brief and interjectional that it smacks of 
injustice to a clase of thinkers now grown 
too numerous, and embracing too many 
cultivated minds to be hastily ignored. 
But thie allueion, brief as it is, has exposed 
the weak sido of the Doctor’s views of 
Phrenology, viz.: that he is not well in- 
formed on that subject in the only way he 
can become informed—by personal obeer- 
vation. He makes three assertions. One 
of those to the effect that the classifica- 
tion of these very psychical powers which 
they adopt is illogical, inasmuch as it is 
chargeable with not a few cross divisions,” 
is in direct contradiction to an authority of 
great importance in metaphysice—Arch- 
bishop Whately — who recommends its 
classification in strong language, and is also 
quite contrary to the actual facts of the 
case. The third assertion may be used as 
more favorable than unfavorable to Phre- 
nology, since in our opinion ite conditions 
are fulfilled sufficiently to sustain the 
scientific character. We quote two or 
three sentences. “The classifications 
and arrangements of the whole sctence 
rest for their verification on the knowledge 
of the soul which is given by conscious- 
ness.“ [Of course they do. Every true 
phrenologist will accept thie dogma heart- 
ily.] It requires this knowledge to supple- 
ment its observations of the cranium.” 
(The fact is, the observation of mental 
phenomena preceded the diecovery and 
localizing of the cerebral organs—a purely 
inductive proceeding; and Phrenology is 
firm because it rests upon the evidences 
supplied by consciousness.) It is this 
knowledge which furnishes all the facts 
which are to be explained, and is the test 
of the correctness of the classifications.” 
Precisely; Phrenology asks no better test. 


With the important and widely popular 
doctrine of association in ideas, Dr. Porter 
evinces much displeasure. Its counte- 
nance by such writers as Hume, Professor 
Bain, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart 
Mill has no terrors for him in his very brief 
disposal of their reasonings. We think, 
too, in his discussion of Intuitive Knowl- 
edge, too much is taken for granted, and 
some very powerful theories not in sym- 
pathy with his orthodoxy are too easily set 
aside as untenable. 

In our opinion, the grand feature of the 
work ie the masterly ability shown in the 
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summaries of the many elaborate theories 
of mind advanced by writers ancient and 
modern. The chapter on Time and Space 
is an excellent example of the author's 
skill in condensing thought, with no loss 
of definiteness or perspiculty. To those 
who take an interest in metaphysical in- 
vestigations, this volame will prove an 
invaluable auxiliary—filling the place of an 
encyclopedia in matters relating to intel- 
lectual philosophy. In fine, to quote the 
remarks of a literary critic, It is a won- 
derful work, embodying an amount of labor 
frightful to imagine—a sustained mental 
effort, of which, considering merely its 
duration and intensity, few minds in the 
country are capable, not to mention its 
superior vigor and comprehensiveness. 


— 


How rto Treat THE SIcK 


Witsour MEDICINE. By James C. 
Jackson, M.D., Physician in Chief of 
“Our Home on the Hilleide.” Austin, 
Jackson & Co., Publishers, Dansville, 
pp bit Price County, I N. Y. Y. 12 mo, cloth, 


The title of ae ee is sufficient in 
itself to attract the attention of candid, 
liberal people. There are very many such 
in general society who would willingly 
t throw physic to the dogs,“ did they think 
that they could safely do withont it. But 
of the laws which govern the functions of 
the human body, and the multitudinous 
specifics and appliances which medical 
science recognizes, they know scarcely 
anything, and feel, besides, that their voca- 
tions and engagements preclude them from 
giving that time to the examination of 
such zubjects which their importance 
demands, and which would be necessary 
to a proper understanding of them. The 
ecientific treatment of the sick is looked 
upon by those out of the pale,“ as a call- 
ing which involves one's exclusive adapta- 
tion and application; and bence it is that 
so many send at once for the doctor when 
nature manifeets some slight disturbance 
in her machinery which a very little pa- 
tience and a very little knowledge would 
immediately rectify. 

This book furnishes m a compendious 
form the experience and views of the 
author with reference to the avoidance of 
disease, and the mode of treatment to be 
obeerved when sick, Some of the topics 
discussed in the fifty-eight chapters are as 
follows, viz.: My Methods of Treating the 
Sick; What is Disease? The True Materia 
Medica; Air; Food; Water; Time for 
Taking Baths; Sunlight; Dress; Exercise; 
Sleep and its Recuperations; The Sick 
Chamber and ite Surroundings; Children 
and their Discases ; Diphtheria; Scarlet 
Fever; Catarrh; Apoplexy; St. Vitus’ 
Dance; Pulmonary Consumption; Die- 
eases affecting the Heart, Liver, Kidneys, 
Generative Organs, etc. 

The treatment is based on the practice 
observed in bygienic institutions, and is 
therefore all the more worthy of considera- 
tion, and whether one favors or opposes 
such system, he or she will find many 
valuable suggestions scattered through the 


volume, a knowledge of one of which might 
at some time prove infi infinitely serviceable. 


Tax Broken Rock. By 


K author of ‘Lift a Little.“ etc. 
New York: National Temperance 
clety and Publication House. 18mo, 
pp. 189. Price, 50 cents. — - 


This book well sustains the standard 
of literary excellence which Kruna's 
former stories and poems have raleed. It 
is a vivid illustration of the influence 
exerted by a quiet, humble, patient spirit 
on the stubborn, bard-hcarted, and vicious. 
It is both very entertaining and very in- 
structive, especially for the young. 
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Geneva's Sn D: A Story of 
the Swies Reformation. By Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, author of Ulrich Zwingle.“ 
2 ne Farel," ete. New York: M. 

Dodd. i6mo, cloth, pp. ., 928. 

Price. $1 2. 

The origin and progress of the Reforma- 
tion have employed many able pens in 
portraying their interesting details. Ee- 
peclally within the past decade many 
talented writers have given their attention 
to that sudden “ resurrection of Christian 
faith and practice which Luther eo grandly 
brought abont. Mr. Dodd has already 
published a series of most interesting 
volumes bearing on the subject, of which 
the * Schonberg - Cotta Family“ was 
worthily the first. *“ Geneva's Shield,” 
portrays the rise of the Reformation iu 
Geneva, Switzerland, and affords a graphic 
picture of the struggles endured by those 
who sought to deliver‘that city from the 
sway. of Rome and Savoy. The work has 
a genuine historical character as well as 
the current of a tale. Among its leading 
features are two little boys whose Hugne- 
not sentiments bring them into serions 
conflicts with the Romish clergy and their 
citizen supporters. The heroic boldness 
and Christian zeal of Anthony Froment 
and William Farel, names well known in 
Gene va's religious history, are also bronght 
out in a strong light by some incidents 
ilnnstrating their early connection with the 
Swiss reformation. It le the sort of book 
that a considerate parent should give his 
son or daughter. 


Paip EcKERT's . 


AND Trrumpus: A Story for Boye. 

the author of Margaret Claire. New 

York: National Temperance Society and 

Publication House. 18mo, pp. 216. Price, 
cente. 


This is a narrative of a stont-hearted 
manly boy whose home associations gave 
him occasion for many severe and bitter 
trials. Motherless, his father a drunkard 
and given to low and grovellng associa- 
tions, and with a little sister who looked 
to him for sympathy and support. Philip 
Eckert went into the world to struggle 
and make his way forward. Hie trials 
and temptations were many and strong, 
bat friendly help and an earnest purpose 
on his own part conquered in the end. 
Give this book to your children or your 
young acquaintances. 


PLaNcHETTE’s Diary. Edited 


N Kate Field. J. 8. Redfield. Publisher, 
ew York. Price in paper. 50 cents. 


This little diary of about seventy-five 
pages is the tale of the Sayings and Antics 
of Planchette for about five months; to 
which is added the theories of several 
persons on Pianchette’s history and the 
effects it produces. 

K We shall have more to say of it in a 
future number. 


New ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 


In Prose. By Rev. Rowland H. Allen. 
I. The Coming of the Quakers ; II. The 
Witchcraft Delusion. 12mo, Pe 150, 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Nichols oyes, 


Longfellow’s Poem, recently published, 
gives occasion for a new rendering of 
events in our early history. It ie no less 
natural for persons to desire to know who 
were their progenitors and what they did, 
than for a people to know all about their 
ancestors. Our author has carefully studied 
the subject, and gives us in a handy and 
very handsome volume the story of the per- 
secution of the Quakers and the Witchcraft 
Delusion. We propose at another time to 
make some extracts from this work for 
the entertainment and enlightenment of 
our readers. But it will pay” one and 
all to read the book. 
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CLos x COMMUNION on Or RN 


Communion. An Experience and an 
Argument. By Cramond Kennedy. 
One vol. 12mo. ce, $1 %. New York: 
American News Company. 


The author discusees the question, and 
makes out a case satisfactory to himself 
and to others who think as he thinks, as 
many other writers have done before him. 
Of course he commends open communion, 
where vital questions or non-essentials are 
not concerned. ‘ Let us have peace.” 


Tur Empuatic DIAGTorr; or, 
the New Testament in Greek. With a 
Literal Interlinear Translation, and a 
New Version in English. One vol. 
12mo. Pp. 800. Price, in plain binding, 
$4; extra fine, $5. 

A new edition of this remarkable work 
has just been printed on thicker paper 
than former editions. It is a work for 
scholars and translators who wish to have 
the Scriptures in both Greek and English. 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE W AR- 


FARE OF Lire. From Dr. Martin Luther. 
Transiated and arran by the author 
of *‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 1 vol. 12mo. . 880. Price, 
81 75. New Tork: M. W. Dodd. 


Here is a record of the writings, sayings, 
and doings of the great Reformer Luther, 
who lived, labored, and died more than 
three hundred years ago. How marvel- 
ously fresh and life-like are the word-pic- 
tures given us in this admirable translation 
of one of the strongest characters that ever 
lived ! 

The publisher deserves thanks for bring- 
ing out the book in such excellent style. 


THe UncommerctaL TRAVEL- 
ER, and Additional Christmas Stories. 
By Charles Dickens. With eight Ilus- 
trations. 12mo. Pp. 316. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


One of the series of the Charles Dickens 
Edition.” Nobody who reads English 
needs to be told the object and character 
of these light and lively story books. They 
have been sold—almost by the cord—for 
years past, and will continue to sell to 
people more fond of fiction than of science 
and philosophy. 


Auoxd THE Hits, and other 


By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
One vol. 18mo. Pp. 100. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Though a charming book for a holiday 
present, it will be no less welcome at any 
other time. Indeed, Whittier is always 
welcome, 

We congratulate the publishers and the 
public on the fact that we now have 
Whitticr’s Prose Works complete, in two 
elegant volumes, with a fine Portrait of 
the Author. The first half of the first 
volume contains the Leaves from Mar- 
garet Smith's Journal,” originally pub- 
lished in 1836. It is a most successful 
attempt to reproduce the daily life of New 
Englanders during the early history of the 
country, and simply and beautifully tells 
its own story. The latter half of this 
volume contains Old Portraits and Mod- 
ern Sketches, a charming series of 
Eseays on John Bunyan, Thomas Elwood, 
James Naylor, Andrew Marvell, John 
Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, Richard Baxter, 
William Leggett, Nathaniel Peabody 
Rogers, and Robert Dinsmore. The second 
volume contains, under the general title 
of ‘Literary Recreations and Miscel- 
laules.“ between thirty and forty Essays 
and Sketches. on a wide variety of subjects. 
Some of these are valuable historical 
papers, helping us to understand our early 
annals, and all are of an interesting and 
many of a curious character. They are all 


marked by the same high excellences of 
thought and feeling which have made 
Whittier'’s poetry so dear to the American 
heart. The price of these two volumes is 
$5, or $2 50 each. —— 


REsUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS. Enforced contraction of the 
currency will canse distress and panic; 
enhancements of its value, followed by 
voluntary funding of the excess of the 
currency thus created is the only safe 

lan. By Robert Treat Paine, Jr. Bos- 

n: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

A clear and succinct statement of the 

anthor's views on this momentons ques- 

tion is given in the handsomely printed 

pamphlet before us. We commend the 

plan proposed. Let our legislatore, finan- 
ciers, and the people read Mr. Paine. 


— 


THE Derecrives’ MANUAL AND 
OFFICERS’ GUIDE, containing an official 
list of United States, State, Ne and 

nada officers: a complete d ptive 
list of criminals Hable to arrest, and 
summary of property stolen in various 
parts ofthe country; names of Deserters 
m the United States Army, and re- 
wards offered by the Government for the 
infringements of the Revenue Laws, and 
apprehension of Counterfeiters, etc. 
Samuel Chapin, Drawer 148, Springfield, 
Mass. To be issued in twelve monthly 
parts. Price for the whole number, $3. 
Here is a kind of official police gazette, 
Of its utility we are not prepared to speak. 
Rogue-catchers may find it useful in their 


calling. 


FALLEN Prive; or, the Mount- 
ain Girl’s Love. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth, author of The Lost 
Heiress," ctc. Price $1 % in cloth, 
$1 50 paper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

Reviewers of this book speak in glowing 
terms of its graphic character. Mrs. 
Southworth certainly should write good 
novels; her pen has drained too many ink- 
bottles not to indite some things worth the 
reading. Thrilling, not to say surprising, 
incidents are the order of Fallen Pride.“ 


THE Western Farmer — 
formerly the Wisconsin Farmer—aseumes 
a new dress with the new year, and 
enlarges its proportions. It is now a very 
handsome—as it was always a most 
sensible paper—and hails from Madison 
and Chicago. It is published by W. B. 
Davis, at $2 a year. Address him at 
Madison, Wis. 


THe Prairie Farmer, a 
weekly journal for the Farm, Orchard, and 
Fireside, comes out enlarged, with nearly 
three pages of extra reading matter, for 
1869. It is now in its fortieth volume, and 
is a royal quarto of eight pages, published 
by the Prairie Farmer Company, at N a 
year, in Chicago. Conducted by Henry D. 
Emery. Judged by the flourishing condi- 
tion of our Western agricultural press, we 
infer that our farmers must be doing well. 
We rejoice at this evidence of national 
prosperity. Let our farmers do well, and 
all other interests feel the good effects. 
We hope no effort will be spared to put in 
the largest breadth of available lands to 
spring and summer crups compatible with 
proper care and cultivation. With plenty 
of produce, our currency will soon come 
out all right, and the nation will be rich 
and prosperous. 


GotpEN Hovrs is the title 
of a capital monthly magazine for girls 
and boys, published in Cincinnati by 
Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden at $2 year, 
or 20 cents a number. Its editors eay: 
„The ‘Golden Hours is designed for the 
Christian and moral household. It will be 
free from every objectionable feature, both 


w e 


in its matter and in its fllnetrations, so 
that the most careful and judicious parents 
may feel entirely safe in giving it a place 
in their homes. 

They promise that a large variety of 
literary matter will be given in its pages 
— Tales, Travels, Biography, Science, 
Natural History, Incidents, etc., all tend- 
ing to refine, inspire, and elevate the 
young reader. Some of the best writers 
in the country for young people have been 
engaged as contributors. It is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to make this a gem 
of a magazine—a welcome visitor to the 
young people of the family.” 

If a tree may be judged by its fruit, we 
may prononnce the tree which produces 
the Golden Hours” a good tree, for its 
fruit is fit for the nourishment of immortal 
minds. 


GEORGE P. Rowe. & Co.’s 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, con- 
taining accurate lists of all the neweyapers 
and periodicals published in the United 
States and Territories, and the Dominions 
of Canada, and British Colonies of North 
America; together with a description of 
the towns and cities in which they are 
published. 

A most useful publication, which must 
find its way to the desk of all large busi- 
ness firms, and especially those who have 
to do with newspapers. A work on the 
same plan has long existed in England, 
and would now be considered indispens- 
able. Messrs. Rowell & Co., the enter- 
prising publishers, deserve and will receive 
the thanks of all business men for this 
great work. 

Of course there will be almost daily 
changes in the titles and terms of some of 
the publications noted during the year, 
and many will drop out of existence and 
new ones take their places; at least, a 
yearly revision will be necessary. But this 
is a capital beginning. Price of the com- 
plete work will be $5. 


New Music.—Mr. Frederick 
Blume, of 1125 Broadway, has favored us 
with the following: ‘‘ Blume’s Excelsior 
Music Book,” for Violin, Flute, Cornet, 
Clarionet, Flageolet, Fife, etc. No. 25. 
Price 10 cents; Kitty McGee,” song and 
chorus, by Henry Tucker, price 85 cents; 
Blue Beard Galop,” F. Ludke, price 40 
cents; Barbe-Bleue,“ de J. Offenbach. 
No. 2. Price 40 cents. All of which will 
be mailed at prices named. 


Ae Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Comic RECITATIONS AND Humorous 
DiaLocuEs. Edited by J. Barton. 16mo, 
pp. 180. Boards, 55 cents. 


How Nor To BE Sick: a Sequel to 
„Philosophy of Eating.“ By A. J. Bellows, 
M.D. Crown vo. Cloth, $2 25. 


CONSTANCE AYLMER: a Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By H. F. P. 12mo, 
pp. 347. Cloth, $1 75. 


AFTER THE STORM. By T. 8. Arthur. 
Cloth. Price, 81 75. 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
Ancient and Modern Spiritual Mysteries 
Clagsified and Explained. Revised and 
Enlarged. By A. J. Davis. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 424. Cloth, $2. 
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ILLUSTRATED ANERICAN REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS FoR 1869. 12mo, pp. XX., 
229-336. Paper, 30 cents. 

WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF 
LirE, From Dr. Martin Luther. Com- 
piled by the author of The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.“ 12mo, pp. 880. $2. 

AMONG THE HILLS, and other Poems. 
By J. G. Whittier. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1 75. ; 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. By John Bartlett. 
Fifth Edition. 800 pages. Vellum or 
morocco cloth, gilt top, $3 26. 

BurKE’s COMPLETE WORKS. 
crown 8vo. Cloth, $30. 

Hume’s ENe6tanp. New Edition. 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, $15. 


12 vols. 


Six 


— me 


60 our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
dt is better for all inguirers to inclose the 
requisile stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, tf the editor prefers such direct course. 
Four Brest TuHouGuts” solicited. 


AN ORDER FoR Books. JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 


Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE sli pa. 


How To ConvERSE on ALL 
SuBsyEects.—A young lady in the West puts 
this poser to ue. We copy 

I wish to know how I may become 
learned to converse on all subjects, when 
in company, so that I may not feel I am 
ignorant of anything that may be spoken 
of. I wish to know more than J do. I 
bave read a great deal, but I can not find 
anything that [ think improres my mind. 
I have also read about persons being 
learned eo as to be able to grace any 
society. Now, this is what I would like to 
be. am a very quiet person, I can 
eeldom find anything to talk about, and 
this troubles me a great deal. What would 
you advise me to do? Please answer this. 
and teil me, and I will be under many 
e to yon for your kinduess. 
Hoping soon to hear from you, I remain, 
with respect, yours traly, R. 

[The best thing we can advise is a good 
practical education. To attain the high 
degree our interrogator aspires to, it will 
be necessary to study the circle of the 
sciences, as well as history, geography, 
and general literature. After all that—or 
even as a beginning—we would recommend 
our most useful little hand- book, How to 
Talk, Write, Behave, and Do Business.“ 
In this work she will find topics enongh for 


convereation to laat some time. The next 
beet book would be our New Puyaioc- 
NoMyY,” in the pages of which thero is 
something of almost everything.] 


Avusurn.—I am blessed with 
an abundance of long, silky hair. Long 
o I diecarded rata, mice, and water- 
falls,” yet it will manifest. a disposition to 
split at the ends, become dry, and fall out. 
uld you inform me how this can be pre- 
vented, and aleo if there is any efficacy in 
any of the various hair preparations” 
advertised ? 

Ans. Laving the head with cool water, 
and stimulating the scalp by rubbing it 
with the hands and brushing with a soft- 
haired brush morning and evening, will 
have a good cffect. We do not indorse 
any of the advertised nostrums. 
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COMMUNITY OF INTEREST.— 
Do you discover anything in the social na- 
ture of man that should induce kindred 
spirits, such as Christians, to live together 
in large communities, having all things in 
common, after the manner ect forth on the 
day of Pentecoat—Acta if. 41-45 ; iv. 31-37? 
I do not mean auch a community as that at 
Onelda, with complex marriage, or such a 
commanity a3 the Shakers, without mar- 
riage; but an enlightened Christian com- 
munity, where cach married man will have 
his own wife. An answer to this question 
in the light of Phrenology and Scripture 
would be most thankfully received. 

Ans. The right of property, and the de- 
sire to possess it, seem to us inherent in 
man's mental constitution. The social na- 
ture is also an inherent and an influential 
element in human nature. From the na- 
ture of man in his individual capacity, in 
his soclal relationships, and In the religious 
department of his organization, we can not 
sce why it is necessary that these functions 
should be auy more intimately blended 
than they are in any well-ordered, law- 
abiding commuuity. Let us take up and 
examine the manner in which some of the 
old settlements in New England were 
made. A plot of ground was laid off, say 
five miles square; fifty men, with their 
wives and children, worshiping at the 
same altar, members of one communion, 
friends and coadjutors, constitute the col- 
ony. They divide the land in equal lots, 
making a town or village plot, where the 
families are expected to reside in close 
neighborhood; cach village lot is of con- 
venient size; and then there is a farm lot 
for each family, lying in the back lands. 
They come together and build a school- 
house, and send all their children to the 
same school, and each household pays 
equally for its support. They build a com- 
mon church, and contribute equally toward 
the expenses connected with ite establish- 
ment; but every man has his own wife; 
every woman has her own husband, and 
the children live with their parents apart 
from the other families. Each household 
manages itsown affairs. Each person may 
cultivate taste, be industrious and fru- 
gal as he pleases, and each persun or family 
is amenable willingly to the general laws. 
Thus, a community, fearing God, working 
righteoneness, and conducting domestic 
affairs in obedience to the laws of nature, 
live at peace. We do not see how a better 
community than this can be established. 

We find in the Scripture: ‘He that will 
not work, neither shall he eat.“ We see 
no reason why the industrious shall be 
obliged to divide their substance, which 
they have earned, with the dissolute and 
the lazy. If a man, earning by the sweat 
of hie brow a surplus with which to gratify 
the esthetic faculties, must rob himeelf of 
all but a mere living to feed the lazy in hie 
neighborhood, it strikes us that laziness 
would become fashionable. Nature has 
imposed on man a necessity for working. 
Why should I work twelve hours and give 
the earnings of six hours to a lazy vaga- 
bond who prefers to lie in the shade while 
I sweat and toil? Accord me the right of 
property and I retain the fruit of my 
twelve hours’ labors, and my lazy neighbor 
is compelled the next day to earn his 
bread also by the sweat of his brow, and 
thus he is benefited by the law of property 
which gives me the right to my earnings. 
Christian philanthropy, however, makes it 
incumbent upon each industrious, healthy 
man to minister to the wants of the sick 
and to give of his surplus substance for the 
benefit of the helpless; and this is all the 
real claim one man has on the unrequited 
earnings of another. 

The family, presided over by a holy man 
and woman, is the highest charch on earth, 
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and the public church made up of such 
families is the second highest institution 
among men. Man is a social being, but 
his domestic faculties are stronger than 
his fraternal. The love of wife and chil- 
dren is at the foundation of social law. 
Friendship comes in next; that brings 
men into communities, neighborhoods, 80- 
cleties, churches; but it is a secondary as- 
sociation. The parent birds (among those 
that choose mates) brood, feed, and defend 
their own chicks; and those birds and an- 
imals which herd, and live promiscuously 
in communities, are not of so high a grade 
as those that choose mates and maintain 
separate family relationships; and if there 
is anything which has been sanctioned as 
sacred in the Scripture, taking rank above 
apy other institution, it is the marriage re- 
lation. In a community where there aro 
provisions for the common meeting of the 
whole of ita members, as in church, Sun- 
day-echool, pic-nic, day-school, celebra- 
tions, and the like, tho social faculties can 
all get their requisite gratification. 

The Christians on the day of Pentecost 
were a special class of people, surrounded 
by enemies who had recently crucified 
their Leader. That they should join to- 
gether, and have all things common, was 
not strange. When Ananias brought the 
proceeds of the sale of his. lands, and 
delivered but a part of it, Peter said, 
“Was it not thine own?” As he had 
proposed to sell it as others had done, he 
was criminal for not having handed over 
the whole amount, and for having lied 
about it. There was no claim upon Ana- 
nias or his wife Sapphira to sell their prop- 
erty, except that which they had them- 
selves voluntarily incurred. They pretend- 
ed to do as other people had done, and 
were guilty of hypocrisy and falsehood be- 
fore the infant church; it was for this that 
punishment was meted ont. 

In the early history of man, when they 
lived by grazing rather than by agriculture, 
the people associated in tribes, with tho 
oldest living member as their leader and 
head, and in that case they might have had 
their property in common; but where they 
bullt towns and cities, individual property 
was the rule. We think that neither sci- 
ence nor Scripture requires or teaches that 
the people would be benefited by the best 
system of communism the world hae yet 
seen, except that first described. 

If man obeyed the Christian doctrinc— 
Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the prin- 
cipal evils of society would be done away, 
—each person would do justly to all.—a va- 
rice, deception, and cruelty would cease, 
and peace and good-will prevail. The so- 
cial law demands individual love and a cer- 
tain degree of separateness from common 
seciety, and if all are honest and industri- 
ous, each can take care of himeelf; and it 
will be only the sick and the imbecile who 
will noed public aid or find communism 
essential. 


Dieestinc IpRAS.—I have 
heard it remarked that persons read, but 
do not digost what they read. What is 
meant by the phrase, "digesting what is 
read? 

Ans. There are many persons who read 
in a casual way, merely for the momentary 
excitement of it; and like one who bo- 
holding his natural face in a glass, goeth 
away and forgetteth what manner of man 
he was,“ so do those readers who give 
merely a cursory perusal of a subject. 
Another person reads carefully, thinks 
over what he has read, meditates on every 
part, draws conclusions, and these become 
a part of himself—as food properly digested 
becomes a part of the person who eats and 
digests it. 


How To TAKE PLASTER 
Casts.—A correspondent asks os how to 
take plaster casts. For his benefit, and 
that of many others who from time to 
time interrogate ue on the subject, we 
give a plain, brief statement of the method. 

You should not make an attempt to take 


a cast of a head till you have had consider- 
able experience in using plaster. In the 
market, calcined plaster may be bought for 


three or four dollars per barrel. When 
used, it must be wet with cold water, and 
made not quite as thick as ordinary griddle 


cake batter, and must be applied pretty 


quickly after wetting, because it will set in 
ashort time. If you wish to learn to take 
caste, try first ou a round smooth apple. 


You may take a teacup filled half full of 


wetted plaster, and push the apple, eye 
firet, say half way down into the plaster, 
or as far down as the largest place, and let 
it remain till the plaster gets solid; then 
take melted fat or oil, and oil over the 
surface of the plaster which surrounds the 
apple, so that the plaster that is to be put 
over the other half of it shall not adhere to 
the firet half of the mold. Then wet- up the 
plaster, and with a spoon pour it on, letting 
it run down, joining the lower half of the 
mold. 


You can put it on, a little at a time, till 
the apple is covered half an inch thick. 
After this is done, it may stand, say twenty 
minutes, then gently working the top part 
of the mold loose, take it off. Lift the 
apple out of the lower half of the mold, 
then put the two halves of the mold 
together, and you have a hollow between 
them, jnst the shape of the apple. In 
making the second half of the mold, how- 
ever, you should first take the point of a 
knife and bore shallow tapering holes like 
the letter V in the upper edge of the firet 
half of the mold; then having greased it, 
make the upper half of the mold as de- 
scribed, and there will be little legs on the 
upper half of the mold, setting into these 
holes, and serving as dowel-pins to keep 
the parts of the mold in place after the 
pattern shall have been taken out. A 
place must also be made for pouring in the 
plaster like that in a bullet mold. If many 
casts are to be made of an article, the mold 
is dried, not in an oven, for that would 
spoil it,—for great heat makes plaster as 
soft as chalk. After drying, linseed oll is 
put on with a lather-brush and permitted 
todry. This makes a coating for the in- 
side of the mold, and renders it solid and 
hard. 


Previous to using a mold for taking a 
cast, it should be ofled with sweet oil or 
melted lard. The plaster should be wet, 
and enough poured into the mold. if it be a 
small article, to make the cast. Then plug 
up the mouth and roll the mold around in 
every direction, so that the plaster shall 
flow all over the interior surface and make 
a complete cast. When it has been per- 
mitted to stand twenty or thirty minutes, 
the mold may be gently worked loose and 
taken off, and there is your apple in plaster. 
After you get used to working plaster, you 
can try the cast of potatoes, of yaried 
forms; then yon will have to make the 
mold in a nnmber of pieces, taking care to 
have each part doweled as before described, 
on each previoue part of the mold. Then 
you can try a human hand; bat you can 
draw a hand or a face out of a mold from 
which you could not get a plaster cast of a 
hand or face, because the real hand or face 
will yield, but the plaster cast will not 
yield. 

In taking a cast of a head, the hair is 
generally filled with paste, and laid in 
masses, 80 that the plaster shall not flow 
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into the hair and mingle with it, otherwise 
one could never get the mold off without 
shearing the head. 

A shallow dish or basin can be partially 
filled with plaster, and the head carefully 
laid back into it, when more plaster can be 
added till it comes up to the middle of the 
head, The edge of this mold must be 
made tolerably smooth and oiled, and holes 
made for the dowels; then the face must 
be oiled, and plaster poured on with a 
spoon over the surface down to the edge 
of the mold, and thus built on, care being 
taken to leave the nostrila free, and the 
plaster can be worked from the lip up the 
septum of the nose to the point and all 
around tlie nostrils, and a little skill will 
enable you to fill up all over the tip of the 
nose, touching all parts but the nostrils, 
and leaving a sufficient opening for breath- 
ing. On the warm human subject the 
plaster becomes solid pretty quickly, when 
the mold of the face can be gently lifted 
off. Afterward the back part of the mold 
may be removed. 

The halves of the mold may be fastened 
together at once with cords, and thoroughly 
wet inaide with water or soap-suds, when 
plaster may be mixed and poured in, in 
such a manner that the thin fluid plaster 
shall cover the entire surface, which can be 
effected by rolling the mold in the hands q 
that the plaster shall flow over every part 
of the mold; after this, more plaster may 
be wet and poured in so as to fill the mold 
fall and solid. After thie has set, the 
mold may be chipped off gradually with a 
emall hammer and chisel, as we would 
maple sugar, and it will separate from the 
cast, leaving perfect all the features. This 
cast may be polished up and finished. 
After this, the new mold must be made in 
small pieces, which may be drawn or lifted 
from every part; and when the mold is 
nicely made, so that each part will draw or 
lift from the plaster cast, it furnishes a 
model which may be put together, and the 
final cast made. If one wishes to put the 
hair in its natural shape, it must be 
modeled with potter's clay upon the original 
cast before the final mold is taken. 
The eyes, moreover, if they are to be 
represented as open, have to be carved on 


the original cast, and the eyelids laid on 
with clay neatly; the same with eye- 
brows, mustache, beard, and hair. 


Memory.—Does not a large 


develupment of Eventuality give a person 
“ good memory not only of facts and 
events, but also of that which relates to 
Form, Size, Color, Language, Calculation, 
or any other faculty? And yet phrenolo- 
ists teach that every f recollects 
ts own past functions.” Does it not seem 
probable that Eventuality at least assists? 


Ans. So far as the action of different fac- 
ulties may. be called events, Eventuality 
doubtless aids in recalling them. The 
impression must be made on Tune, or 
Form, or Color, and corresponding facnities 
must retain and reproduce that impression ; 
but Eventuality will awaken the action of 
those faculties as places suggest facts, or 
persons awaken the memory of incidents. 


ProtesTant.— What is the 
derivation of this term: 
Ans. This appellation was first applied 
to the adherents of Luther in 1539, when six 
German princese protested against certain 


religions decrees passed by the princes of 


the kingdom at the second Diet of Spires. 
These decrees were aimed at the followers 
of Luther, for the purpose of compelling 
them to recant their new-found opinions 
and return to the usages and practiccs of 
the papacy. The word was thus first used 
as a reproach to all who espoused the cause 
of the Wittenberg reformer. 
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CouLD not READ HIS OWN 
WRritinc.—We have received the followin 
letter: One of our business men receiv 
a letter through the mail wbich he could 
not read. He called aid, and was informed 
that the letter was of his own writing; it 
had been miscarried and returned to him 
He then could easily read it. He could not 
read it, and yet he could. Why? T. w.” 

Ans. Wo have known several such in- 
stances. A lawyer, in Berkshire County, 
Mass., wrote a letter toa client, who, not 
being able to read it, and knowing by the 
style of writing, and perhaps by the signa- 
ture, where it came from, carried it to the 
writer and asked him what it was about, 
and the lawyer could not read it himself. 
On asking the client, however, about what 
he would be likely to write him, and re- 
ceiving his reply, he was able to read the 
entire letter. Some ten years ago the then 
president, or superintendent, of the Erie 
Railroad wrote a letter to a man living on 
the line who had a barn standing within 
the limits of the railroad survey, which 
hindered somewhat the prospectof the engi- 
neers, The letter threatened the farmer 
with prosecution if he did not move the 
barn. The farmer not being able to read 
the letter, showed it to the condnctor the 
firat time he made a trip on the road. The 
conductor not being able to read it, and 
supposing it to be a pass, handed it back 
and said it was all right.“ The man 
traveled over the road for a year and a half, 
using the letter for a pass. and supposing 
it was all right,“ till an accident revealed 
its contents. 

There are many men who can not read 
their own manuscript until they recall the 
subject treated of, and then one word 
suggests another. It is quite common for 
persons who have got lost in woods, and 
have suddenly emerged from them, not to 
recognize at first their owu farm. They 
do not know where they are, or what place 
they are looking at, till the charm ie broken, 
—then everything comes right. 

If one is turned, or mystified, as to direc- 
tion, the sun seems to be shining in the 
west, north, or south, and he can not break 
the illusion; but sometimes by closing the 
eyes, and by an effort of the imagination, 
the matter may be soon rectified. In euch 


cases we have known the whole field of 


observation to seem like a turn-table, 
swinging around, say one quarter circle, 
and stopping as suddenly as if it had been 
One can shut his eyes while 
ahuard a railway train which is running at 
n rate of twenty miles an hour, and by an 
effort of the will and imagination he can 
make it seem as if the cars were running 
the other way, and every motion will 
harmonize with the thought. 

We have awakened from sleep in a car, 
at night, and it has seemed to be running 
backward, and not till we had looked out 
and seen some near object was the illusion 
broken. 

The senses are easily deceived in many 
ways. Few persons can look from a bridge 
into a rapidly flowing stream without 
seeming to be moving up stream, or sit in 
a car that is standing still, and have another 
car slowly pass, without feeling as if the 
car in which they are seated were the 
moving car. The judgment often bas to 
correct errors of the eye and errors of the 
tonch. Let a man cross his forefinger and 
middle finger so that the ends shall stand 
apart. and in the space between them lay a 
marble, and he will seem to feel two 
marbles. But there is no end to these 
singular facts. — 

Tue Pasr AND FUTURE OF 
Our PLANET; or, Lectures on Geology, 
by William Denton, will be sent by mail 
to Inquirer” on receipt of price, $1 50. 
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Is CONSUMPTION CURABLE ? 
and if so, by what means? 

Ans. It depends on the constitution, the 
condition, and the temperament of the 
patient. Physicians use different means 
to cure or to kill. One recommends cod- 
liver oil; another, whisky; another, Min- 
nesota; and another, Florida. We advise 
the patient to learn the cause of his com- 
plaint; and if it be from living or sleeping 
in a low, damp basement; inhaling bad 
air; smoking or chewing tobacco; drink- 
ing strong and hot tea and coffee; over or 
under eating; committing social excesses ; 
inordinate affection ; or too close confine- 
ment within doors; then the probabilities 
are that a removal of the cause, if the sub- 


ject be not too far gone, would result in a 


recovery. But if it be inherited, if parents 
and grandparents died from this infirmity, 
and if the patient has the thing fixed on 
him from birth, he can not so easily get rid 
of it. He is unfortunate, and must bide his 
time. Life in the open air; a voyage at 
sea; a residence in the mountains; horse- 
back riding; plain and simple diet, with 
other hygienic agencies, would, even in 
the worst case, serve to prolong life, though 
it should not restore perfect health. 

There are numerous books on the sub- 
ject—professional and popular some of 
which it would be well for those afflicted 
to read. The Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia" covers the ground, giving causes, 
symptoms, and treatment more definitely 
than any other work. Two large vols. in 
one. Price, $4 50. May be had at this 
office. 

Another very useful little treatise, en- 
titled * Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs,” with illustrations, price, 25 cents, 
tells the reader all about the different forms 
and causes of consumption; affections of 
the throat and lungs; geography of con- 
sumption in the United States; persons 
most liable to this disease; its different 
stages; prognosis; treatment; tempera- 
ture and climate; clothing; diet; drink; 
bathing ; throat all; quinsy, ur clergy- 
man’s sore throat; croup; pneumonia; 
diphtheria, etc. Those who read these 
will not be likely to resort to quacks, 
nor swallow great quantities of druge, 
where they can do no good. 

Tue SmrrikSss Poor.— 
When Col. Zadok Pratt was engaged in 
tanning leather, there came a shoemaker 

ne Monday morning, from the adjoining 
town, to buy some leather on credit. He 
was very shabbily dressed. The Colonel 
viewed him for a moment, and said: A 
man who does not appear in a light-colored 
shirt Monday morning is not entitled to 
credit.“ So he got no leather, and footed 
it ten miles home again. Was the man to 
blame for want of capacity or cuitivation ? 
or both ? 

Ans. Fora want of original capacity, men 
are not to be blamed; but the shiftlese are 
generally to blame for inattention to busi- 
ness. Proper culture and effort will enable 
most persons, though possessed of little 
capacity, to secure fair success, a clean 
skin, and a clean shirt at least once a weck. 
The wearing of a dirty shirt on a Monday 
morning was decidedly a defect; and the 
Colonel's objection to give credit on ac- 
count of it, was doubtless well taken. 
The dirty shirt was probably accompanied 
by an offensive tobacco-breath, which in 
itself is no recommendation. Men who 
pay money for whisky and tobacco, and 
neglect the proper use of pure water, which 
is free, appear badly in asking credit of a 
clean, shrewd, hard-working business man. 
If the world would quit the use of rum and 
tobacco, nine-tenths of the poor men would 
soon have no occasion to ask for credit. 


Publishers Department. 


GRANT AND His Famity.— 
This new and beautiful picture is now 
ready for delivery, and we have made ar- 
rangements with the publisher for offering 
it to new subscribers to the JOURNAL as a 
premium. The retail price of the picture 
is $2 50. As an inducement for new sub- 
scribers, we give this picture and the 
JOUBNAL to such for $3 50; or old sub- 
scribers sending thie amount with one 
new name will be entitled to it. Or we 
will receive any orders sent for the picture 
alone, at retail price, 88 50. Address 
Publisher PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 880 
Broadway, New York. 


OCLuns may be composed of 
any number of subscribers, and receive 
their JouURNALS at any number of different 
post-offices. So that the full number of 
subscriptions be sent, it makes to differ- 
ence to us as to where or to whom we 
send it. 


Very Cueap READING.— 
For one dollar we will send ten back num- 
bers of this JouRNaL—of euch dates as we 
happen to have on hand—to any address. 
These numbers not only afford a mass of 
the richest reading, but cheaper than the 
cheapest. One can scarcely treat a reading 
friend to a more useful or welcome feast. 
These extra numbers are good to give 
away. Let them be scattered where they 
will do good. Address thie office. 


General Items. 


SHORTHAND WrRITING.— 
When writing is a necessity, as in this age 
it has become to all persons of culture and 
intelligence, it is certainly desirable to 
possess the best and speediest means of 
committing thoughts to paper. Pronog- 
RAPHY, & Strictly philosophic and legible 
system of Phonetic Shorthand, provides 
the means of writing words as rapidly as 
they are spoken. If you woald secure the 
subtile thoughts that flow into your own 
mind, or that you feel worth preserving 
while listening to the spoken thoughts of 
othere, learn Phonography. If you are a 
physician, and would preserve a record of 
your cases, so that from your accumulated 
experience you may help to evolve the laws 
of health and disease, learn Phonography. 
If a minister, and would save five-sixths of 
the time you at present employ in writing 
your notes, or elaborating your sermons in 


full, learn Phonography. If a lawyer, and 


would secure the fleeting testimony on 
which may depend the fortune, life, or 
honor of your client, learn Pbonography. 
If a student, and would fully benefit by the 
oral instruction of your professors and 
teachers, learn Phonography. If you are 
desirous of qualifying yourself for the use- 
fal and honorable profession of a reporter— 
should your education and abilities in other 


respects warrant such a determination— 
learn Phon phy, for it is not only a 
lacrative ling, but to young men of 
talent it is one of the mort certain stepping- 
stones to a position of honor and emolu- 
ment.—BEN. PITMAN. 


[All works on the subject may be ob- 
tained at this office. Send stamp for 
priced list.] 


“t COMPLIMENTS BUTTER NO 
PaRsnips.”’ It is very pleasant to be appre- 
ciated. Every mother likes to have her 
baby praised. So said Sam Slick, the 
clock peddler; and by praising the baby he 
made the mother a customer for his wares. 
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In this case compliments “paid.” Nor is 
this mode of procedure unusual. Ambi- 
tious papas, who have pretty daughters, are 
easily wheedled into measures by cunning 
flattery. Borrowers usually preface their 
application for favors with honeyed words, 
and so generally gain their point. Men 
and women who are without high moral 
principle, who can not say No, are easy 
victims to designing knaves who praise 
that they may plunder. 

Preachers are generally better praised 
than paid. So are physicians. It would 
doubtless be the eame with editors did 
they not get paid in advance—a very fortu- 
nate circumstance for those who edit 
worthless papers. We have observed that 
those who pay their preachers least, as a 
rule exact the most; and that those who 
beg their literature find the most fault with 


it. But this is an imperfect world, and 
why look for perfection ? 


Messrs. Cotton, ZAHM, AND 
RosBerts, Art Publishers, of No. 172 
William Street. New Tork, have produced 
some very fine specimens of illuminated 
texts, allegorical and religious emblems. 
A Christian man can scarcely exbibit a 
purer taste than by adorning the rooms of 
his home with such beautifal adaptations 
of religious precept and moral trath. 


Hicn HEELS AND Broken 
Bones.—Has it ever occurred to the reader 
that the present absurd fashion of wearing 
very high-heeled shoes is one cause of the 
numerous falls which prodace sprained 
ankles, bruised bodies, and broken bones? 
We verily believe that many of these ac- 
cidents which are almost daily occurring 
are directly caused by this foolish fashion. 
Look at the heels of ladies’ shoes ! see how 
they pitch the body forward, and impair 
the wearer's ability to assume an easy, up- 
right position. See how crooked it makes 
the legs, and how awkward and ungraceful 
the walk! It would be far better for our 
ladies to pattern after the squaws, who 
wear moccasins, than the present high- 
heeled shoes. But if they wil take the riek 
of falling on the streets, and of tumbling 
down stairs, to gratify a foolish vanity, to 
seem taller than they are—why, it's ther 
affair. Accidents will follow, in which 
many will be crippled for life, and others 
will sacrifice their lives. 


ANOTHER Rocky MOUNTAIN 
PIcTURE.—Mesers. Savage & Ottenger, of 
Salt Lake, Utah, artists and booksellers, 
send us a beautiful picture of a scene in 
the Beaver Head Canon, Montana, three 
hundred miles north of Salt Lake City, 
painted by Mr. Geo. M. Ottenger. This 
young artist is reveling in some of the 
grandest scenery in the world, and it is 
not surprising that he produces such 
fine pictures. We propoee to give 
our readers a sketch of Mr. Ottenger's 
character and biography, together with his 
portrait, in an early number of the A. P. J. 
We predict a successful career for this 
Rocky Mountain artist, and wish to put 
our prediction on record. 

A SNOB. — A well - known 
teacher in Middlesex, Massachusetts, re- 
lates a conversation at one of our State 
norma! schools, with an Englieh snob who 
was admiring the versatile young ladies. 
„Pray tell me,“ said he, “are these 
privileges confined to the wealthy classes, 
or do the lowly poor share them?” All 
share alike,” was the reply. Pray, then.“ 
returned the English inquirer, “what do 
you do for servants?” Why, we import 
them from England!" 
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Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 


space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Hyerenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Bufalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russlan Baths. and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo. N. T., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M. D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. - Dee. ly. 


Tur HTGEIANX Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 


nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 
Mrs. E. DR La VERGNE, M.D., 


85 ADELPEI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Tre Best AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 


Just RECEIVED AND JUST 
PontisnEn.— Phrenology, and its Appli- 
cation to Education, Insanity, and Prison 
Discipline.“ By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Rainb.), formerly Pupil Dissector for Lec- 
ture to the late Dr. James Macartney (Trin. 
Coll., Dublin). With numerous Diagrams 
taken from Life. Crown 8vo, 640 pp. 
Price $5. 

We have received from the English pub- 
Usher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
Usher, 880 Breadway, New York. 
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FLOWER SEEDS FoR 1869 
BY Post.—The usual full assortment for 
the present season, embracing every de- 
sirable novelty and standard sort, either 
raised here or imported from the most re- 
Hable Seed Growers in Europe, insures 
assortments of the rarer sorts and finest 
qualities, all of the growth of the past 
eeason and true to name. 

We will send, post-paid, by return mail, 
a choice collection of 100 varieties of An- 
nuale, Bienniale, and Perennials, for $5; 
50 varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and 
Perennials, for $2 50; 20 varieties of An- 
nuals, $1; 10 varieties of Annuals, 50 cents; 
20 varieties of more rare Annuale, $2; 10 
varieties of more rare Annuals, $1; 50 va- 
rieties of choice Green-House Seeds, $8; 
2 varieties of choice Green-House Seeds, 
$4: 12 varieties of choice Green-House 
Seeds, $3 50; 20 varieties Hardy Biennials 
and Perennials, $1. Sent on receipt of 
price by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

N.B.—Here are the means by which our 
American ladies may beautify their homes. 
For four new subscribers to the PHRENO- 

‘ LOGICAL JOURNAL at $3 each, we will send 

a package of 100 varietier—as above—by 


flower seeds ? 


return post. Ladies, will you have the C 


CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS FOR 
1860.—We are now enabled to draw from 
the beet sources jn this market all varieties 
of garden seeds, including Beans, Beet, 
Broccoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Corn, Crees, Cucumber, Lettuce. 
Onion, Parsley, Peas, Parsnip, Pepper, 
Radish, Salsify. Spinage, Squash, Toma- 
toes, Turnip, etc., which we will send 
post-paid in packages worth from 2% cents 
to $5, in quantities to suit purchasers, 

Inclose the amount you wish to invest, 
and name the sorts and quantities wanted, 
and they will be sent by return mail pre- 
paid to any post-office in the United States. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York City. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the 


preceding 
ust reach the ishers by the 
ial T the tooth As dale in ef 


are inte to . Terms for ad- 
, 50 cents a or $50 a column.) 


An Authorized Picture. 

Messrs. Danghaday & Becker, the pub- 
lishers of OUR SCHOOLDAY Visrror, Phila- 
ct pw have published as a premium 
plate for their subscribers for 1860, a large 
and elegant steel plate engraving, entitled 

GENERAL GRANT AND Eis FAMILY, 
which was prepared by the express and 
cordial consent of General Grant himself. 
It is certainly one of the most popular pic- 
tures of the kind that has appeared, and 
the unbounded commendation which it 
has received from nearly every prominent 
journal in the United States, religious, 
literary, and secular, as well as the thou- 
sands of orders already filled, testify to its 
truthfulness, elegance, and beanty as an 
artistic produ on, and to its immense 

ularity. No pains have béen spared to 
make it complete in every respect, and the 
very best talent and skill have been em- 
ployed in its production at a cash outlay 
of more than Bur THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

The regular retail price of this mag- 
nificent picture is ¢2 50, when sold sepa- 
rately, but when taken in connection with 
Our ScHooLpay VisiTor, the price of 
which alone is $1 25 a year, doch will be 
sent for $1 50! 

The Visitor ls a live, high-toned monthly 
for the young of to-day; neither sectarian 
nor fonal, and ite whole aim the in- 
struction, amusement, and elevation of 
our young people. 

Please send 10 cents aT ONCE for sample 
number of the VisiTor, and Circular givin 
the origin and complete description of this 


large and el t engraving, and full list 
of miums for Clubs. 

A rare Agents wanted every- 
where. 


Address 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers 
494 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000 per Year guaranteed, 
and stead ent. e want a reli- 
able t in every county to sell our 
Patent White Wire Clothes Lines eee. 
ing. Address AMERICAN E CO., 
5 Wilham Street, New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Il. It. 


Winner’s Perfect Guides for 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, AND GUITAR: ACCORDEON, 
Piano, MELODEON, CABINET ORGAN, FIFE, 
FLAGBOLET, AND CLARIONET. 

Ponang Instructions designed to ena- 
ble the pupil to obtain a know! of 
playin witbout a teacher; with a choice 
collection of every variety of lar Mu- 
sic. Price of each, 75 cents. eachers, 
popite, ana dealers desirous of obtaining a 
ow-priced Instruction Book, and at t 
same time one that is useful and attractive, 
will find these books fully suited to their 
wants. e instructions are given in a 
manner ted to the comprehension of 
all Kaans of scholars. The ezercises illus- 
trating and enforcing the lessons are not 
dry and tedious, but sprightly and enliven- 
ing, and the selections of music, varying 
from tho simple to the difficult, comprise 
Mallod pose paid by DITBON & 80. 

y . 5 
Publishers. 217 Washington St., Boston. 
HAS. H. DT SON & 


. 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


Feb. it. 


of certain words. 


t 


500 
gle number 15 cents. 


lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. 


$1, 


Radica! Reconstruction in 
CHURCH 


American Educational 
MONTHLY, devoted to Popular Instruc- 
tion and Literature. 

Contents, No.1, Vol. VI., January, 1869. 

I. Tue Roman CATROLICO View or Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES: presenting 
the neceasity of Religions Culture; the 
claims of the Church for Separate Schools, 
and the reasons therefor. 

II. Tux NON AL SCHOOL, AND THE 
SCHOOL OF THE WORLD: scholastic culture 
and business culture contrasted. 

III. SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS’ DUTIES IX 
CONNECTION WITH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES ; 
an ex of the outrageous conduct of cer- 
tain Commissioners at a recent Institute. 

IV. Tas TxxT-nOOK DSTrO TIN: How a 
servant is made a master. 

V. WEBSTER REVISED: Uses and abuses 


VI. Easy Stan-Stoupres: How to gain a 
uaintance with the principal stara, 
ichard Grant White's * Reliabil- 
ity:“ showing the shallowness of Mr. 
hite’s criticisms on the word Reliable. 

VIII. THE VENTILATION AND WARMIXG 
or School. Hovusgs: How to secure warmth 
and pure air in the school-room. 

IX. THE Year: a review of the condi- 
tion and rogreon of Education, at home 
and abroad, uring 1868. 

X. Toe MontH: Personal Matters, 
Plans, and Promises. 

XI. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

XII. Revizws or CURRENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
will interest all who have children to edu- 
cate or school taxes to pay. 

Tas MONTHLY is a neat 8vo of from 40 
to 48 pages a month, with occasional ilins- 
trations, making a yearly volume of about 
pages. Price $1.50 per Annum. Sin- 


W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 


al Catalogue of “Everything for 
Schools free on abolication, T eb it 


The Household. $i. 

Especially devoted to the interests of the 
American housewife. Containing practical 
hints and suggestions for the Veranda, the 
Drawing Room, the Dressing Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, 
the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
lor. Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. 
Nos. free to new subscribers. Specimen 


ies . Agents wanted. 
pte. H CRO WEI I, Publisher, 
Jan. %. * Brattleboro, Vt. 


AND STATE. By Alexander Clark, 
A.M., Pastor of First Methodist Protestant 
Church, Pittsburgh, author of The Gospel 
in the Trees,” etc. Highly commended 
and excitedly denounced, owing to —— 
circumetances! Sent for cost to anybody, 
anywhere, post-paid, Twenty cents a copy, 
$1 for eight oor es. Address 
EDWARD . CLARK, Lock Box 387, 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Bathe, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 

tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


8 Davies 45 Kent, Printers, 
tereotypers, an ectrotypers, No. 
William Street (cor. of h New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Ask for A. A. Constautine’s 
Prins Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
ST. E, 48 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map. Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or 
A Posr.“ at 
works on Phrenol Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. T. 


Puvlishers’ Prices. Atl 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memery’s Tribute to the 


Live. CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
Tuomas H. STOCKTON, for several terme 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 


9 


Olark, A.M., Pastor Firet Methodist (Pret- 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
WELLS. 
lisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 

National Leg 
PANY. Uren's 
Patent Artificial 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
iving a full description of the limbs sent 

Fred. FREES & GILM 

The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecillan 
Choir, etc. 
ed for use in 5 

Publlehed un the auspices of St. 


estant) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
and bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
pal er covers, 25 cents. 8. R. 
4 
AND ARM Com- 
Arms are the best substitute for the Natural 
Street, New York. ii * 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
BY HENRY STEPHEN 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of piee Deecriptive Ca es of 
Masonic ks, Regalia, etc., sent on 


application, 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO 


432 Broome Street, New York. 
Architecture and Building. 


—THE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HARD Ban. ma. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 
CaRPENTER's New GUIDE. A Com- 
lete Book of Lines for Carpentry 
oinery, and containing a t variety of 
original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Care 13 and thoroughly revised. Six- 
ition. 85. 


teenth 

Tur RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buiipine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtemen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $8 50. 

Tus BUILDER'S Pocket COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
zeying, and Architecture. By A. C. 
Smeaton. $1 50. 

Hmra to Youne Anchrrrcrs. and to 
Persone about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. ; 

Home FoR ALt. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode ef Build- 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 

OODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 50. 

THe House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country, 
Houses and Out-Buildings. 5 cents. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on a of 

rice 5 R. W 399 Broadway, 

ew Yor 


New BOORKS.— CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 4% Auto- 
graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 3 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

pplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $3. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. $3. 
FROBISHER'’S CULTURE OF THE 
VOICE AND ACTION. $1 78. 
ORATORY—SACRED A&D SECULAR; 
or, the Extemporaneous Speaker. $1 50. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 28. 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 30 cts. 
HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 
EVANS’ MILLWRIGHTS GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. 
8. R. WELLS, 980 Broadway, New York. 
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UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS! 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1800. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of Lippincott’s Magazine of Literature, 
Science, and Education, commences with the Number for January, 1860; and it is the 
intention of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION 
which it bas acquired during the first year of its publication, but that it shall be indeed 
stiil more valuable, attractive, and entertaining. 

-The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in its tone, and treating the questions of the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ino, together with articles of a more thoughtful class. 

The January Number contains the opening chapters of a 

BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expreesly for this Magazine, which will be entitled, 
“BEYOND THE BREAKERS,” 

A Story of the Present Day. ` 

SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 
and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, History, and Biography; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 

Popular Science, Finance, and Education; and Miscellanies. 

Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 
Number. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-clase Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. l 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagte, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Gal.vys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses, S Cases, etc., always on hand. 


We are always buying good Type, Presses, and Printing Materials. 
N. B.—Prices Re Teed” ane = f - Oct. 6t. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FRON THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OP 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND BELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 90 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 W per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 95 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 95, best $1 80 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., Wc., 80c., Æc., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econom'ze in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
Unground), 30c., 85c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION—$4. SINGLE NUMBER—35 cents. 

CLUB RATES per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be furnished gratis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of Thirty-five cents. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine and TEE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to one address, $6 per 
annum. 

Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-office address in full. 

Our Premium List of valuable Books will be sent on application to the publishers. 

Address J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Feb. It. , 15 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY: 
- THE YOUNG MEN'S MAGAZINE. 
NEW VOLUME, 1869.—CHANGED IN FORM, ENLARGED, AND GREATLY IMPROVED. THE 
most BRAUTIFUL, LIVELY, WIDE-AWAKB, TALENTED MAGAZINE IN THE COUNTRY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 A YEAR. 

“After all the flourishing of pens setting down this periodical as a sensational 
magazine, the fact still remains that it is exactly what it was advertised to be—an 
American magazine for young men. It has the snap of Young America, the smack of 
originality, and the whack that sets its readers to thinking.“ — Waterville Times. 

.. Horace Greeley, in the New York Tribune says: Packarp’s MONTHLY opens a new 
volume with the new year, in an octavo form—a great improvement. It is still printed 
in fine but very clear type, two columns to the page, thirty-two pages to the number, 
and filled with choice original articles, mainly practical withont being dull. We com- 
mend this Monthly as one of the cheapest and most useful of the periodicals of the day.” 

This is, by universal consent, the popular Magazine of the day. It differs from most 
other periodicals in being thoronghly readable from beginning to end. It knows 
nothing about the dignity of dallness.“ It ls sharp, incisive, wido-awake, and, in the 
very best sense, sensational. It grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as 
they are, without mitigation or remorse. It ig well understood that for things which 
go right to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things useful, things 
beautiful, and things good in every respect—PacKaRp’s MONTHLY is the place to look. 
It is the young men's Magazine, and, consequently, the old men’s Magazine, and the 
young lady’s Magazine. It is, in fact, suited to the entire family, including the baby. 

It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 
the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined to accomplish. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


A new volume wiil commence with the January number. The very low price of the 
Magazine. the interest which already attaches to it for its pungent articles on the great 
eocial questions of the day, the great work It has in hand, and the assurance felt by the 

ublic that tbis work will be handzomely done, render it the most available enterprise 
or cunvassers before the public. 

Let the yonng men see to it that their Magazine is well introduced into every neigh- 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $80, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on dettvery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House storés to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 
Company. 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, Nos. 81, 33, 83, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 
The Indispensable Hand-Book....... $2 25 | The Exhibition Speaker i 


50 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s Speaker 1 50 | Cushing's Manual of Parlia. Practice. w 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. %® | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 5 


Poroa Pamer aa nag city n me coin: i The American Debater 2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation.............1%7 

the sai dme extraordinary Club rates enable them to work for us and themselves at One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
CLUB RATES. prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 

F retain.... V . — 

nae is u %% Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam A Practical Homeopathic 


Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, | Treatise on the Diseases of Women and 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, | Children; intended for Intelligent Heads 
announces to his friends and the public | of Families and Students in Medicine, 
that his establishment is replete with | By Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid | $8; sheep, $4. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
production of every description of printing. | by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. I. 


— 


A copy of Williams & Packard'a Gems of Penmanship,” price $5, will be sent as a 
premium to any person remitting $24 for thirty-two new subscribers before May 1. 1860. 

The complete nnmbers of Volume I. eent on receipt of 67 cents. The two volumes 
complete to December, 1869, for $1 50. Specimen copies to Agents, 10 cents. 


Address B. S. PACKARD, 987. Broadway, New York. 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
KrppeEr’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called etic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond. late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1960 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


The Cosmic Dial gives the 
resent time all around the earth, with dif- 
erence in time. It isa Map of the Northern 

Hemisphere, with Rotating Dial, and ma 
be set at any time. Agents are wanted. 
Price. by mail. $1. Address orders, 
STATE LEAGUE OFFICE, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Feb. it. 


80.000 Acres Western and 
SOUTHERN LANDS and IMPROVED 


Farms. 40 cents to $100 per acre. E. G. 
SHEPPARD, 2 Bowling Green, New York. 
Post-Office Box 4088.. It. 


Jenkins’ Vest- Pocket Lex- 
cox. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms. and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price. in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1: in 
Leather Gilt, % cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Christian Leader (late * The 
AMBASSADOR”), 4a Universalist Family 
Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
be issned January 1, 1869, and contain 
eermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., 
and others. It will also contain articles 
from the best writers In the denomination. 

It means to be a live paper” for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mrs. C. A. Soule, editor of the " Guiding 
Star.“ will have charge of the Children's 
Department. Terme. 82 50 a year, in 
advance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. 8t. 
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Drs. Browning & Larkin 
have opened Swedish Movement Rooms 
in connection with the celebrated Turkish 
and Russian Marble Baths, at 25 East 4th 
Street. between Broadway and Bowery, 
New York city. 

Invalid ladies will be under the especial 
care of Dr. Harriette H. Hoffman Larkin, 
who will be pleased to welcome her former 
patients and friends. Permanent and 
transient boarders accommodated. It. 


ANTED—AGENTS, $75 


to $200 per month, everywhere, 
male and female, to introduce the 


GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
Sense Famwity Srwine Ma- 
CAINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord. 
bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price 
only 818. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1.000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elaetic seam than 
ours. It makes tho Elastic Lock Stitch.“ 
Every second stitch can be cat, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenees, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Boston, Mass., or St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CavuTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
fron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really e cheap machine mann- 
factured. 


i Wanted—Agents—to sell the 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented, Will knit 20,000 
atitches per minute. Liberal inducements 
to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. Feb. 2t. 
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THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 
1869. 


We solicit from friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- 
tinued interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues. It 
is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order. the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the peaple, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good 
men, good laws, an economical and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, 
we appeal for that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow., 

The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot 
box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist. Conatitutionally, 
a Jacobin and lawless Congress in giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- 
third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the aidof all who be- 
lieve in the Government of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitutional law. 

The Express we shall aim to make more and more, in all its departments, a thorough 
National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the family—a Political newspaper 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 
ness. And for the rest, in the future, as in the past, the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Express having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among 
visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention 
of all classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 

In this respect we commend it especially to those advertisers who expect to attract 
the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 


TERMS: 
THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 
WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1869, will be published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 


Single Cop uqUUUUUUU ͤͤ—ͤ— e 4 Cents. 
City Subscribers, served by Carrlerãꝶ . : y. 24 Cents per week. 
Mail Subscribers, one eat. . e e $9 50 
Six mont V e b l 00 
Price to Newsdeal ers e e $3 00 per 100 
. THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy. one year (104 issue) . ere eee Vi! $4 00 
Six montbcer s 3 o e on Radiata’ 2 50 
Two Copies, one year ......... ELETT ee tie eee ere ree 3 eee 700 
Five Copied, one yea J) ͤ ̃ ͤ— ey e 15 00 
Ten Copies, one year ee eis ay eT eT eee TE 8 eet FFC 28 00 
Twenty-five Copies, to one address ꝗ 3 . 50 00 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 


One year, one copy (52 issues) ............... . FFF 92 00 
Six mont lis eneace J) ͤ ͤ ͤ ⁰Z ( 1 25 
Three Copies, one en FFC 5 00 
Five Copies, one yenu ene ꝗ e ⁰ʒ ET 8 00 
Ten Copies, one year ꝗ e . aeae Seu daa 15 00 
Fifty Copies, to one address ....... / T eu yates acinus es 50 00 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. 

To cle en, the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 per annum. 

Four Editions of the EVENING are published at 1:30, 2:80 3:30 and 5 o' clock. 

With the latest Political, Commercial and Marine News. 

The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence received by Mail. 

The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late Religious, Agricultural. and Dramatic News. 

The latest Law Reports, and with the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, 
States, and all the States of the Union. 

Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the attention of Farmers and Merchants. in all parts of the conn- 
try. to our local Market and Bnsiness Reports, which are now very complete. 

he Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the weck up to the 

hour of going to press. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... $4 00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year 5 00 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 580 
one year poera e JJC ee ere 


oars terms apply to new subscriptions or renewals for another year, and for no term 
short of a year. 

„ copies sent free upon application, to any address, and as many as may be 
wanted. 
ao by 5 Post-Office money order, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not 

responsible 

We have also made arrangements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI: 
CULTURIST, a monthly paper devoted to Agriculture; — THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 
ZINE, for young folks, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—thus offering to our 
subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz.: 


THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year ............ $250 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year...... 3 00 
THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to new 


subscribers for one year ........... / awe er a Gas 
Ee” Remit by Draft, Post-Offlce Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. BROOKS 
Nos. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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American Artisan and Pat- 


ENT REconp.— New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour- 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Mannfacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 


engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
Mechanical Movements,“ and other uge- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list cf claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 
Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar langun Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented Amcrican writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjecte., 
Terms ofeubecription: Single copica, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 
Phe publishers of the American Artisan 
are aleo extensively engaged as Solicitore 
of American and Forelgn Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratia, a pamphlet, entitled“ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Proprietors of the American Artisan. 
Mch, tf. No. 189 Brondway, New York. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 50 per annum, payable 
in advance. Sample copies supplied on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., thongh aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
eection, circulates in every section of the 
Union: and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


New Music. 


Musician’s Omnibus. A complete 
Musical Library. arranged for the Violin, 
Flute, Fife, Clarionet, Cornet, W 
or any Treble Instrument. In Three 
Volumes. 

Musieilan's Omnibus, No. 1, con- 
tains 700 Pieces of Music. 

CONSISTING OF 


40 Sete of Quadrilles, with calls and figures 
written out in full. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Melodies. 
100 Polkas and Waltzes. 
100 Marches, Quicksteps. etc. 
100 Hornpipes, Schottisches, Reels, ete. 
100 Galops, Songs, Varsovignnes. 
100 Clog Dances, etc. 
Muvitian’s Omnibus, No. 2, cen- 
tains 850 Picces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 


100 Duets. for two Flutes, two Violina, etc. 
200 Scotch Alra. Reels, etc. 
200 Irish Airs, Jigs, etc. 
100 Fancy Dances, with calls and figures. 
The Camp Puy as practi in the 
U. S. Army an DaT: 
Abstract of Camp Regulations, Signals, 
Roll Calla, Marches, Quickateps, etc. 
Musician’s Omnibus, No. 3, con- 
tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 


100 Duets, for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
30 Sets of Qnadrilies, with calls and figures. 

900 German Waltzes. 

100 Scotch and Irish Aire. 

100 Contra and Fancy Dances. 

100 Polkan, Mazurkas, e Minuets. 

100 Redowas, Schottisches, Varsovlennes. 

100 Marches, Quicksteps, Songs, etc. 


Price, $1 25 each Volnme. Sent free of 


go | charge to any address, upon receipt of the 


marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 


| 


j 
1125 Broadway, New York; Branch, 208 f 
Bowe 


ry. 
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THE PUMA, OR AMERICAN LION. 


THE PUMA, OR AMERICAN LION. 

Tus animal is one of the largest of the feli- 
dne in America, and is known by several names 
besides those given in the title. Early settlers 
of the West and Northwest styled it “ painter,” 
a corruption of panther, and sometimes cata- 
mount. On the Pacific coast it is styled the 
California Lion. In South Amcrica, Puma is 
the general appellation given it; while Cougar 
is advocated by many naturalista as its proper 
designation. It is probably the most widely 
distributed specics of the cat fumily in the 
Western Hemisphere, being found in nearly 
every part of North and South Amcrica. 

The average length of the full-grown puma 
is about four feet six inches, exclusive of the 
tail; although specimens have boen killed 
which measuged over eleven feet from the nose 
to the tip of the tail, which would giva a length 
of body of about eight and a half feet. The 
fur is thick and close, of a reddish-brown color 
on the back, and shading into a pale reddish- 
white underneath. On the muzzle, throat, the 
insides of the legs, and especially on the breast, 
the color is almost white. 

The activity and muscular power of the 
puma are very considerable, so that it can 
seize and carry off deer, and even young cattle. 
On the plains of Texas and Central America, 
where thousands of cattle feed, the puma has 
been known to attack a herd, and has thus been 
captured with the lasso. If its haunts abound 
with game, it is very destructive ; being unsat- 
isfied with the seizure of a single prey it will, 
if it has the opportunity, kill as many as it can, 
sucking a little of the blood from each. Farm- 
ers have suffered serious losses from its depre- 


dations on their sheep-folds, but the summary 
vengeance which usually followed its deadly 
visitations have driven the species quite out 
of the inhabited portions of the Eastern States. 

Some of the largest cougars known have 
been shot in the northera wilds of New Vork; 
and not many years ago they were found on 
the Catskill Mountains. An incident is related 
of two hunters who went to those mountains 
in quest of game. Each had a dog. It was 
agreed between them that they should go in 
contrary directions around the base of a bill 
which they encountered, and that if either dis- 
charged his rifle, the other should cross the 
hill as quickly as he could and rejoin his com- 
panion, so that both could pursue the game 
started. Shortly after separating, one heard 
the other fire, and immediately hastened to 
meet him. After searching for him for some 
time without success, he found his dog dead 
and much mangled. Apprised by this discoy- 
ery that the animal shot at was large and fero- 
cious, he became anxious for the fate of his as- 
sociate, and diligently resumed the search for 
him. Suddenly his attention was drawn, by a 
deep growl, to a large tree, on a branch of 
which he saw a large cougar crouching on the 
body of a man, and at the same time earnestly 
regarding him as if meditating an attack on 
the new comer. Without hesitation the hunt- 
er took aim and fired, wounding the animal 
mortally, when it and the lifeless body of his 
friend fell to the ground. The surviving dog 


flew at the prostrate beast; but a single blow 


from the cougar’s paw laid him dead by its 
side. The hunter withdrew from the place 
and with all haste brought several persons 
back with him, and removed the unfortunate 
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hunter to his home. The skin of the cougar 
was for a long time preserved in the Museum 
of New York as a memorial of the occurrence. 
Notwithstanding its strength and ferocity, 
the puma is cowardly, usually retreating on 
the approach of man, unless wounded, when 
it becomes dangerous. It is very easily tamed, 
and under domestication, especially if captur- 
ed young, exhibits considerable affection. — 
Kean, the actor, possessed one called Tom,” 
which followed him about, and was often in- 
troduced to company in his drawing-room. 
The fur of this animal has no little commer- 
cial value on account of its closeness and con- 


‘sequent protection against cold, and because 


of its growing scarcity. 

We are indebted to the Trapper’s Guide“ 
for the excellent illustration of the puma 
which accompanies our article. 


ee —— — 
TO A NOS dAxT. 


Taou pretty gift of flow’rcts gay, 
The token of a child's regard ; 

To thee I give this simple lay, 
And to the giver this reward. 


Ye fragrant flowers with varied hue, 
Plucked by a tender hand ye were, 
From off the stems on which ye grew, 

And whence ye kissed the balmy air. 


At early morn the passing gale 
ould play in fondness round the epot 
Where ye your seweetnera did exhale ; 
But now, alas! it finds ye not. 


For when our little Mary etrayed 
Where ye dispensed your balmy etore, 

And, captured by the winsome maid, 
Ye bloseom on your stems no more,— 


A tiny string in haste she wound 
Around those falry forms of thine; 
Then with a light and joyous bound, 
Came and proclaimed the treaeure mine. 


This gift I cherlrh in my heart, 
Because I love the hand that gave it; 
And even when its tints depart, 
I still with tender care will love it. 
REV. B. R. LATTA. 


— 2 . 


THE latest scientific exploit is said to be by 
a Prussian chemist, who has invented (if it is 
not alla joke!) a new method of warfare on 
the battle-field; it is a powder that makes a 
whole regiment sneeze for just half an hour. 


The sneezing powder is to be put in a packet 


with a handful of gunpowder, the whole to be 
shot off when at a calculated distance; the 
packet will explode, and its contents disappear. | 
The result is very effective as well as affecting. 


THE 


PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Is devoted to The Sclence of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsYcHoLOGY, ETHNOLOGY 10LOGY, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those around us, by all the known 
external « Signs of C cter. 


Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clubs of 


ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 80 cents. Now .- 


is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with the 
January number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere. Please addrees to Box 4730. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Ebrron, 389 Broadway, N. T. 
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TCD AL MAN IND - or HrHNOLOdICOAL REeEsEARCHES b 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN considered in relation to External Objects. 


By George Com 


With Twenty Engravings. This is the only authorized American edition. Revised and enlarged. With portrait of the author. $1.75. Sent by mail, ; 
paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED— 
& NEW ILLUSTRATID CATALOGUE 
O 


F 
School Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
School Books, and other Articles for 
every School. 


This Catalogne will be sent FREE on application. All are invited to examine the 
largest variety of School Merchandise in the United States. Speclal inducements to 
Schoola J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond Street, New York. Sept.6t 


MUSICAL INSTRUMEN 1.8. 


VIOLINE. Q@UITABS, 
$3 to $300. $5 to $85. 
ACCORDIONB, OONOCERTIN AS 
$8 to $35. $3 to $35. 
FLUTES, FLYES, 
$2 % 0. boota, to 96. 
FLAGEOLETS =e CLARIONETS. 
$8 to $15. EN $5 to 880. 
BANJOS, ~~ DEUMB, 
$2 to $85. $8 to $86. 

A Paicn Lis? has been p eustomers at a dis- 
tance, with Mustcat Muronanviez of every description at the T. prices. 


an artiele as were they present to make the selection | aaa perme 
Attention is invited to the assortment of Strings for Violins, Guitar, Banjo, eta, which 


Jane ly FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, N. V., 


Broomp Door aspovs 26rn Srexer. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
All Numbers, from 8 to 150, on Spools of 200 to 500 Yards. 


This thread took the enly Prize Medal awarded to 
Spoel Cotton at the Great London Exhibition 
in 1851, and the only First-Class Prize Medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1855, also a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition in 1867, thus establish- 
ing its superiority over all competitors. 

It is SMOOTH, BTRONG, and ELASTIC, and, for 
hand or Machine use, Is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
in the market, there being NO WASTE PROM BERAKING. 

The andersigned, Sole Agents for the Manufacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on band., in 
WHITE a full assortment of 


BEST SIX-CORD OABLE-LAID SOFPT-FINISHED, 


In eases of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, and in packages of 10 dozen each, solid nam- 
bers; also, a full assortment, ia WAITE, BLACK, and COLOEED, of 


Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 


In esses of 100 dozen each, assorted numbers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- 
dera. Orders solicited and promptly exeeuted by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., Sole Agents, 
No. 61 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


t CLUBBING 
With other Periodicals. 


We hare made arrangements 
for sending oar Journal with 
other Publications at Club Rates 
and esn supply them as follows. 
The Journal and Harpers’ Month- 
ly. Bazar or Weekly, The Atlantic 
Putoam’s Magazine, Ga axy, Lip- 
placott’s, Protestant Caurehinan, 
or any one of the other $4.00 
Magazines for $6.00. Or with 
Hours at Home, Examiner and 
Chronicle, Home Journal, Chris 
tian Intelllgencer, Demorest's 
Mugaziae, Rural New Yorker, or 


any one of the cther $3.00 Pub- 
lications for $5 00. Or with Week- 
ly Tribune, Weekly Times, The 
Methodist, Independent, River- 
side Magazine, Herald Health, Or 
our Young Folka, for $4.5 ', or the 
Journal and American Agricul- 
turist for $4.00, 


Address, 8. R. WELLS, 
89 BaoADwAx, N. Y. 


June 11 t. 


TENT OC 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Fatet 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNN & c? 


37 FARRK ROW, N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have proseen:ed claims before the Paten: O- Ae 
for over Twenty Yenra, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the moat extensive in the world. 
Charges less than nny other reliable agency. <A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to taventors, 
is gent gratis. 

A handeomo Bound Volume, containing 159 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hiuts and Receipts for Mechanics, 
malied on receipt of 25 cents. Tha Scikxririo 
AMERICAN is tho best and cheapest Weekly IIIus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Mo- 
chanics, published in the world. Thrve dollars a 
year. Specimens gratia. Address 

MUNN & CO., 27 Park Row, New York, 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER , 


Having attained in three years acirculatton truly national, extending into every Stute and 
Territory, will here fter be called 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


14 character it is thoroughly National, Unsectarion, Progressive, Practical. 

It will o ntain a great variety of Articles by the Best Writers, Maps, Charts, and Engra v- 
ings. 

The thousands who have used it pronounce it INDISPENSABLE to Sunday School 
Workers of all classes. 


Rev. Edward Eggleston, Managing Editor, 


With an Editoral Committee of prominent c’ergymen of all the leading denominat lons. 

Some of the best papers ever given to the Sunday School public have appeared in its 
pages, 

It is used as a text book m almest every progressive Sunday School in the Union. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


This zeries la published in the successive numbers of the National Sunday Schoe! Teaeh- 
er, and has attained an extraordinary circulation. Its features are: Notes, biograpbical, 
geographical, and expository, for Teachers and Bible Classes; Suggestions as to method of 
teaching each lesson; Outlines for infant Class Teachers, Engraved Blackboard Outlines 
fur Superintendents, The — 

~~ COURSE FOR 1869.5 278 


— . — ial 

will be Studies in the Epistles, with the last quarter on The Gospel in the Old Testament. 
This is the fourth year. 1870 the series will begin anew with a greally Improved course un 
The Life and words of Jesus. l 

This ta nol a question bonk ayatam, The fullest assistance is xl vento the teacher. Les- 
son papers (olreulation 150.000) are issued as guides to tbe scholar in studying. But the 
teicher is always left to adapt it to hts own gifts and the peculiar van“ e of hia class, 

Terms, Single Coples, $1.50 per year, in advance. Single number, 15 cents. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON, Publishers, 
No. 155 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


It ia a monthly efght-page paper of the highest literary character, adapted to the waats 
of intelligent Sabbath Schoul scholars of every grade above the Infant class, 

The paper will be edited by Rev. Edward Eggleston, well known as the editer of the 
* Sunday School Teacher“ and as a contributor to all the leading juvenile periodicals ln 
the United States. The corps of writers will include the best in the country. 

TER MN Yearly subscriptions 50 cents in advance; 10 copies, four dollars: 50 copies sev- 
enteen dollars and fifty cents; 100 copies, thirty dollars. Te anyone sonding fur five coples 
and remitiing two dollars and fifty e:nts we will send a copy gratis. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON, Chicago, III 


A MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM. 
THE BIRTH-DAY OF OUR LITTLE PET. 


The Birth-dar of nnr Tittle Pet, » fine Parlor Btecl Engraving from a Painting by W. P. 
Frith R. A. dize 18824 inches. Price $2.00. tu EVERY BUBSCRIBER to 


EVERY MONTH, 


A Magazine of Universal Literature. 


Irbls beantiful picture isa New E HAL at completed and finished In the highest 
style of the art. itis quite large, printed ua fine heavy paper, and will make a very hand- 
ame ornament to any sitting room or parlor, There are fourteen figures in it, all joyously 
observing the great family festival. One of these valuable engravings will be 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER—$3.00 FOR $1.50. 


Send in your Subscription and obtain your engraving at onde. First Come First Ser rod.“ 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, 


A great novel by the author of PAUL MASSIE,” etc., etc., Beginning in the 


Febuary Number. 
RUN TO EARTH, 
By MISS M. ¥. BRADDEN, Commenced in January Number. 


Adventures ofa Police Officer—A Ghost Story—Poetry—Skirmish-= 
es and Sketches—Fun etc., etc. 
Found in the February Number. 


The February Number also Contains a brilliant Story of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

& Every Month’? is strictly A Macazixe ron toe Peror.s,” adapt- 
ed to their tastes, and devoted to their amusement, elevation, and instruction. 
Light and amusing L:terature for hours of relaxation, for the Family Fireside, and 
tor Travel will be presented as an agreeable supplement to the more ponderous 
and heavily - luden Montblies. 

Each number will contain an unusual complement of short stories, poems, 
travels, sketches, etc. 

The Magazine presents Twice the Number of Puges of the ordinary cheap 
magazines, and is published for the low price of 

$1.50 per year, Single Copies 15 cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
$1.50 ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER YEAR. $1.50 


Send for list of Premiums to Clubs. Agents wanted every where. 


C. H. JONES & CO., 108 Fulton St., N. v. 
New Subscribers to the Journal can get the Journal and Every Month for $3.50. | 
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The Electro-Magnetic Machine CURES HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, DEBILITY, 


lly in the Human Face 


5. Scenes from the Wild Life of a Hunter in South Africa. 

6. Streets of the World ; Constantinople, Panama, Chile, American Citics 
7. Life on the Prairies; Porte Crayon’s Young Virginia. - 

8. Exquisite Fairy Pictures and Poems, Eventful Tales. 

9. Illustrations of the Bible: History, Natural History, Curioeities. 
10. Fun and Frolic in all sorts of forms. 

A full Page Frontispiece, and a number of illustrations in every No. 


To every one, whether old or new sabscriber, who will send to the pniiishera a full sub- 
eeription for a year, (92.50), = ill be sent free a copy of H. L. STEPHEN'S brilliant pietores 
“THE QUACK DOCTOR,” representing a sick Brahman Looster, surrounded by his 
anxious family, receiving a cal froma Rouen Drake. The picture, 94x184 inches, on paper 
16x20 was painted by II. L.ttepben, the most fan out artistin America in this class of 
subjects, and ls produced fer the ue, ers lo the Rirertide cniy, in feceimile colores, 


Turkey morocco 


edges, $8 


‘with marbled 


gh Tem 


7 same size as the Orizinul. Those who send in their Sabscription first will receive the first 
copies. It isa bnght amusing picture which ia destined to be immensely popular. 
E 22 50 a year in advarce, (to Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00); three copies. $6.50; fire 
8 sopies, 10; ten copies, 920 and an extra copy gratis. Bingle copies, 25 cents. 
— A prospectus containing a full programme for ihe coming volume. rates of elubt ir g with 
oo otber magazines, epectal premiums, (books, teul chest, turning lathe, etc,) and a reduc- 
8 ed print of The Quack Doctor,” will be sent promptly on spplication to the publie bers. 
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GOODSPEED’S Golden Fountain 


PEN.—60 lines written with one pen of ink 
No blotting. One dozen assorted sampes for 


r —— o M y 


gns 


000 illustrations, By S. R. Weis. In one large volume handsomely bound. 


ognomy, or S 


anny ory 8 . 25 cents. Agents make $10 a day. Address, 
i =a | GOODSPEED & CO., 87 Park Row, N. T. 
5 7 u Fahr 40 AlRer Wrong, 
o Ec and for 
= . Say 2 * Tus Goop, ma Trur anp Tex Buaurt vi. 
8 eS ead THE i 
7 Little C 
* 
: ittle Corporal 
“| PIANOFORTES. b 
a Are pronounced by the Musical Protesslon T achnomledgnt by Prew and People almost oniver- 
pas the Conservatory of New York, ile ever published u this coun tty. s 
BN It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, tad 
Beoauss of their immense Power, Equal Volnmes becin July or January. Back Noa, supplied. 
— dt Sweetness and Brilli Terus, One Dollar a year; Kample copy ten cents. 
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Fiastts Touch, and great Dench itty. GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 
who wish to raise clubs. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application, ra ALFRED L, SEWRLL, Publisher, 
Hica@o, iLL. 
WAREROOMB, 429 Broome St., N. Y. 
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Divine, 
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Paralysis, Rheumatism, Bruises, Burne, and a great variety of Nervous and Chronic Disorders. Price 818 and $20, supplied by S. R. WI Is, 389 B’way, N. Y. 
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2 HANS ANDERSEN UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
2 t 
= AND 
ia THE RIVERSIDE for 1869. The Subscription List of 
ei 
Z 
: “mEQuackoocror” | DHE GALAXY 
s This favorite magazine announces the following as among the noticeable 
8 p of 35 5 1 S br the aue: Doubled in One Month (December), and is stil increasing 
Prg New Stories ans Tistlan Andersen, sent by the author 7 
T direct to the en in advance of publication in Denmark. at an Unprecedented, Rate. 
=| 2. White and Red:“ thrilling adventures and humorous scenes, This unt eua! increase is owing to the following facta: 
“ | drawn from life amongst our Indians, by the author of Aiuslee. ist 
8. Stories from Chaucer and Spenser similar to stories from Shakes. „ 
pèare by came author. THE GALAXY now etands at the head of American Literary Maga- 
A 
4. How Statues are made, Telegraphs worked, Photographs, ete. ai 2d. 


It offers in each Number a greater variety of entertaining reading matter 
(to interest each member of the family), and, with a single «xception, a greater 
umount than any other Magazine, 

3d. 

At whatever cost, the GALAXY will contaiz articles by the leading 

writers of thie country and Europe, 
. 4th, 
The GALAXY is not only instruetive—it is also brilliant and enter- 


taining. 
Ith. 


The GALAXY has secured for ita pages the great literary attraction 
of the year, 


Charles Reade’s Serial Story. 


It will begin in the March Number. 
Gth. 


A series of artieles on 


AMERICANISMS, 


By Richard Grant White, author of“ Words and Their Uses,” which have 
attracted such universal atttention. 


wth, 


SUSAN FIELDING, 


he new story by Mrs, Edwards, author of ‘ Archie Lovell“ and * Steven 
Lawrence, Yeoman,” commenced in the January number. Mia, Edwards is. 
probably the most brilliant living female novelist, 


Stn. 


A series of critical papers by an acute literary critic on Living Amer» 
ican Authors. 


oth. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond, one of the greatest of living authorities on diseases 
of the miod and nervous system, will continue his articles on the Nerves and 
collateral subjects, 

10th, 


Mr. Eugene Benson, the brilliant essayist, commences in the January num- 
ber a series of character-studies of several of the leading journalists of New 


York. 
iiith. 


In the Department of Literature and Art in the Galaxy, reviewa and cerit- 
icisms will be published by the most competent critics—Richard Girnt 
White, 8. 8. Conant, Eugene Benson, and others, 


CLUBBING TERMS. 
NOW IS TRE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Terms, $4 per year; 35 cents per number. A sample copy will be sent on 
receipt of 15 cents. 

We offer liberal terms for clubbing with other periodicals. We will rend 

The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar one year for $6 ; regular price $8. 

The Galaxy and Hearth and Home one year for $6; regular price $8. 

The Galaxy and Our Young Folks one year for $4.50; regular price $6. 

The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine one yeur fur $5.00 ; regular price 
$6.50, 

The Galaxy and Tbe American Agriculturist one year for $4.50; regular 


price $5.50, 
Address, 
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$3 a year or 300. a No, 


Se te 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Devoted to Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence, especially to 
Bthnology, Phrenology,Phystology. 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, and to all those progressive 
measnres calculated to Reform. Ele- 
vate and Improve Mankind socially, 
Intellectually and Spiritaaliy. Em- 
bellished with numerous Portraits 
from Life, and other Enugravings. 
Published the first of every month 


For a Single Copy, a year, - 400 
For Five Copios, a year, - 1200 
For Ten Copies, a year, -)+ 3000 
And an extra Copy to-the Agent. 
For Fifteen Coples a year $30, 

and a copy of Nxw Puyrsioerony.'f 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Bet,“ worth $10. Sab- 
acriptions will be received for one, 
or for five years, at the above rates. 
S. R. Weis, 389 B’dway, N. T. 
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S Tax PurrsorocicaL Journat for March econtains— The Champions of Social Reform— Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony; Ole Bull, the great 
violinist; Samuel A. Crowther, the negro Bishop; John J. Watson, American Musician; Man's Power over Death; Peltier, a Phrenologist; Among the Pacific 
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Islaerlers: Quaker Religion; Witchcraft ; The Woman Question in Germany; George Ottinger, the Rocky Mountain Artist; Friend, Go up Higher; Phantasmagoria, or 


Watches of distinguished personages ; Prosperity ; Equality: Thibetan Women; Sir Humphrey Davy's Experimentaetay With: masy eats and other Illustrations, 


Ouly 30 cents, or $s a year. Address S. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, N. V. 


MAN. How to Study Human Character, Ethnology, Physiology, Anatomy, Phrenology, Physiognomy „and 
Psychology, giving rules to judge of capacity, honesty, skill, and aptitude for special callings, in the PRRENULOGICAL JOURNAL, a first-class Magazine, 

at $8 a year, or 61.50 for six months; single number 30 cents. Published by d. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. Get the new volume for 1869 
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Portraits of distinguished Officers —assorted in packs of 100 kinds. 


ALBUMS AND OARDS.— Albums for the Pocket, $1.50 to $2.75. Albums for the Centre Table, $4 to $10; extra, $6 to $12. Album 
and REWARD CARDS. 
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FARM, GARDEN, AND FIRESIDE, 


PUTRAM’S MAGS AIRE 


Is so generally acknowledged at home and abroad to be the LEADING 
LITERARY MAGAZINE OF THE UNITED STATES are obvivus 


5 
E 5 
to all intelligent readers. In cases of 100 dosen each, assorted numbers, and In packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- | 2 
1—ITS NATIONAL AND COSMOPOLITAN REPUTATION bers; also, a full assortment, in WHITE, BLACK, and COLORED, a A 4 
is the growth of 15 years. Brook’s Celebrated Patent Glace Finish, 
In f 100d h, rted bers, or in packages of 10 dozen each, solid num- Lae 
5 neue AND AMERICAN, and does nor re- | berg. Orders solicited und Promptly executed by. packag pene 7 s 
WI. HENRY SMITH & CO., Sole Agen 19 
3.— THE BEST MAGAZINE WRITERS are enlisted in sustaining Sane gre: No. 6 Le an ard 3 8 N. Y 2 
and advancing its high literary reputation. i S 3 A 
4 —ENTERTAINING AND SOLID INFORMATION are equally gh 
supplied in its pages. ELE R * 22 
2 
5.—RICHARD B. KIMBALLS' STORY, “TO DAY,” which is ex- 5 
citing so much interest, will be continued through the ya r. FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. = 
6._IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS IT IS IMPARTIAL. Itis independ. irons diect current, as wal as c tg and e SU 
ent as to cliques, parties or secta. Dr. SMITH ee $ er rament 1 1 1 
t Ol hu value a 5 
7. IT IS SAFE AS WELL AS ATRACTIVE IN THE "The direct carrent at lis negative pale, 8 | >J 
FAMILY. powerful y tonic and onntractive, while at its a 
pesitive pole it is diainetrically the reverse. "a 


8.—BAYARD TAYLOR, EDMUND C. STEADMAN and other 
competent critics have charge of departments. 


9—FOUR CAPITAL STORIES and novelettes of unusual interest 
will be included in the present volume. 


10.—-BOOK BUYERS will find PUTNAMS MAGAZINE a safe 
guide as to new publications all over the world. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Price 35 cents per number ; 
$4 per annum, 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS AND CLUBS. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway. 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY: embracing ELTOTrRO-PHTSIOLOGY and ELECTRIQITY oa Ther per 
ect 


aratus, Methods and Rules, for the Medical Uses of 


reference to practical Medicine; showing the most approved A 
Rv A.C. GATT. M.D. Revised and 


— a a a 2 


ustrated. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED- 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 


OF 
School Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, 


The undersigned, Sole Agents for the Manofacturers 
in the United States, have constantly on hand, la 
WHITE, a full assortment of 


BEST BIX-OORD OABLE-LAID 80FT-FINISHED, 


It drawa all metallic poisons from the buman 
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THE CHAMPIONS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


— — 
ELIZABETH CAD T STANTON. 

No one with an insignificant head or 

a poor frail body no matter how much 
educated—could hope to move the pub- 
lic mind on political subjects as this lady 
has done—is now doing. What is the 
secret of her power? what the object of 
her efforts? In other words, what is the 


! Impelling motive which causes her to 


agitate the minds of men and women? 
Here is the secret. 

She has a large-sized brain, a fine 
healthy body, and a highly cultivated 
mind. ‘Nature has endowed her with 
unusual originality and comprehension, 
and eminently practical common sense. 
She has, also, much independence, self- 
reliance, perseverance, and executive 
ability; while ambition, sense of power, 
pride of character, benevolence, the de- 
sire to be useful, animate her. Affection, 
economy, constructiveness, and imagina- 
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tion are also prominent qualities. These 
are the organs, faculties, sentiments, and 
conditions by which she is influenced. 

She is her father’s child, inheriting his 
strength of character and personal pecu- 
liarities. Her face is comely, though her 
features are strongly marked. If not 
weak and effeminate, neither are they 
coarse nor unimpressive. Her tempera- 
ment is favorable for the production of 
vitality, and she enjoys heartily all the 
good things of life. She is youthful, jo- 
vial, and almost rollicking in the exuber- 
ance of her nature. Thoroughly honest, 
eminently kind, charitable, and profound- 
ly religious, she is entirely above the 
reach of ridicule, and superior to com- 
mon critics. In short, she is a high-toned, 
broad-minded, and every way superior 
human being. If not fully honored in 
her day and generation, it is simply be- 
cause she lives in advance of smaller 
minds, and is not by them appreciated. 
To her revilers it is enough to say, “ Evil 
be to bim who evil thinks.” 

Here are the facts of this lady’s birth, 
life, and doings. We predict for her 
efforts a higher degree of success for the 
emancipation of her sex than has yet 
been secured. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON was born at 
Johnstown, New York, November 12th, 1816. 
Judge Daniel Cady, her father, was a lawyer 
of superior intellectual capacity and influence, 
and permitted her to spend much of her girl- 
hood’s leisure in his office, where she gathered 
no little information on the subject of the rights 
of women as recognized by the laws then in 
force. What she heard in the discussions 
which frequently took place between her 
father and women who came to consult him, 
planted the germ which developed and grew 
to a vigorous tree in her after-life. Of these 
early experiences she says: 

We lived in a Scotch neighborhood, where 
many of the men still retained the old feudal 
ideas of women and property. Thus, at a 
man’s death his property would descend to 
his eldest son, and the mother would be left 
with nothing in her own right. It was not 
unusual, therefore, for the mother, who had 
probably brought all the property into the 
family, to be made an unhappy dependent on 
the bounty of a dissipated son. The tears and 
complaints of these women, who came to my 
futher for legal advice, touched my heart; and 
I would often childishly inquire into all the 
particulars of their sorrow, and would appeal 
to my father for some prompt remedy. On 
one occasion he took down a law-book, and 
tried to show me that something called the 
laws’ prevented him from putting a stop to 
these cruel and unjust things. In this way 
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my head was filled with great anger against 
those cruel and atrocious laws. After which 
the students in the office, to amuse themselves 
by exciting my feelings, would always tell me 
of any unjust laws which they found during 
their studies. My mind was thus so aroused 
against the barbarism of the laws thus pointed 
out, that I one day marked them with a pen- 
cil, and decided to take a pair of scissors and 
cut them out of the book,—supposing that my 
father and his library were the beginning and 
end of the law! I thought that if I could 
only destroy those laws, those poor women 
would have no further trouble. But when the 
students informed my father of my proposed 
mutilation of his volumes, he explained to me 
how fruitless my childish vengeance would 
have been, and taught me that bad laws were 
to be abolished in quite a different way. As 
soon as I fairly understood how the thing 
could be accomplished, I vowed that, when I 
became old enough, I would have such abom- 
inable laws changed. And I have kept my 
vow.” 


The laws of New York, and also of many 

other States, are to-day as liberal toward wo- 
men as toward men. 
When about ten years of age, her brother, a 
young man of fine promise, the only son among 
six children, died. This loss bowed down her 
father with the most poignant grief, and Eliza- 
beth, appreciative of his deep sorrow, was in- 
spired with a strange ambition. She would 
become, she said, all a boy could be—she 
would study Greek and go to college. And 
straightway she found the means to begin her 
self-appointed task. At school she competed 
with the boys for prizes in the classics, and 
secured one; but, to her great disappointment, 
her triumphs and proficiency in the studies 
which were then thought to be the special 
province of boys, did not assuage her father's 
grief for the loss of his son. She won his ap- 
proval, but “she was not a boy.” Her earnest- 
ness of purpose and the encouragement of Dr. 
Hosack, the old Presbyterian clergyman of 
Johnstown, who was ever ready to advise and 
assist her in her studies and sorrows, enabled 
her to triumph over the severe blow her hopes 
had received, and she gave herself up to study 
with renewed zeal. 

She left Johnstown academy one of its best 
scholars, and expected that, like several of 
the young men with whom she had studied, 
and whose superior or peer, intcllectually, she 
had shown herself, she would be allowed to 
enter Union College; but usage interposed its 
barrier — she was not a boy, and therefore 
could not enter its portals. She was sent to 
a celebrated “ Young Ladies’ Seminary” at 
Troy, where she. says were spent the two 
“ dréariest years of my life.“ 

“The next seven years of her life she spent 
at Johnstown, dividing her time between book- 
delving and horse-taming ; and, having an al- 
most equal relish for each, she conquered the 
books in her father’s library and the horses in 
her father’s stable. In fact, she would some- 
times ride half the day over hill and meadow, 
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like a fox-hunter, and then study law-books 
half the night, like a jurist. When she was 
busy at her embroidery or water-colors, her 
father, who had a poor opinion of such accom- 
plishments, would bring to her the ‘ Revised 
Statutes,’ and say, ‘My daughter, here is a 
book which, if you read it, will give you 
something sensible to say to Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Williams when they next make ns a visit.’ 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Williams were legal mag- 
nates, who made Judge Cady’s dinner-table a 
frequent arena for the discussion of nice points 
of law. 80 Elizabeth, with a fine determina- 
tion to make herself the peer of the whole 
table, diligently began and pursued that study 
of the laws of her country which has since 
armed and equipped her, as from an arsenal 
of weapons, for her struggle against all+op- 
pressive legislation concerning woman.” 

In 1839 she met, and soon after married, Mr. 
Henry B. Stanton, then a rising young man in 
central New York. Immediately after the mar- 
riage the wedded pair sailed for Europe. Mrs. 
Stanton had been appointed a delegate to the 
„World's Anti-Slavery Convention“ of 1840, 
which was held in London, but she, as well as 
several other noble and gifted women who 
had crossed the Atlantic as accredited Ameri- 
can delegates, were obstinately refused a par- 
ticipation in the deliberations of the conven- 
tion. 


On returning to America Mr. Stanton com- 
menced the practice of law in Boston. Five 
years afterward his delicate health obliged 
him to seek a residence less exposed to at- 
mospheric changes. He removed to Seneca 
Falls, New York, and there continued his 
professional business. 

In July, 1848, the first Woman's Rights 
Convention” known in history was held at 
Seneca Falls. Mrs. Stanton was the foremost 
agent in bringing it about, and its resolutions 
and declarations were inspired by her brain. 
So far as can be ascertained, the first public 
demand by women for the “elective fran- 
chise” was made in this assembly, and Mrs. 
Stanton was its enunciator. Besides the prom- 
inent part she has always borne at conven- 
tions for the discussion of woman’s rights, 
Mrs. Stanton has lectured considerably before 
popular audiences, and repeatedly appeared in 
the advocacy of her cause before State legisla- 
tures. She possesses rare powers of language, 
and though seen to the best advantage in a 
conversation which touches on those topics 
which chiefly command her interest, she al- 
ways speaks to an audience with dignity and 
effect. 


Since 1850 Mrs. Stanton and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony have been closely associated in re- 
formatory labors. The Revolution is a weekly 
newspaper, instituted chiefly through their 
earnest endeavors to secure an organ devoted 
to the interests of woman and social reform- 
It was started early in 1868, and now seems to 
have acquired some hold on public opinion. 
Mrs. Stanton, in the exercise of her functions 
as journalist, exhibits a remarkable versatility. 
In the language of the editor of the Independ- 
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ent, she, like a ripe grape, carries a whole 
summer's sunshine in her blood, fills her most 
serious articles with fun, frolic, and satire, and 
even in her most humorous escapades shows a 
rare vein of tenderness, pathos, and eloquence.” 

In appearance, Mrs. Stanton is one of our 
most impressive women. Her hair, which is 
quite white, curls attractively about her head, 
while an expression of kindness and ready 
sympathy, mingled with a twinkle of humor, 
evér beams from her countenance. She is of 
the average height, and rather full in habit, 
nature supplying liberally the aliment which 
80 vigorous, elastic, and sprightly a brain re- 
quires. Although she has given so much of 
her time to the evolution of the “ woman ques- 
tion,” she has by no means neglected her own 
domestic affairs. Seven children crown her 
home, and weave for her a chaplet of happy 
motherhood. It is declared to be her aim, not 
to make woman less womanly, but to elevate 
her to a position of equal privilege and influ- 
ence in civil life with man. She does not 
believe in woman’s sphere being restricted by 
any bounds, religious or political, but that it is 
capable of being, and should be, by all rights 
human and divine, “ widened into equal great- 
ness with man's.“ 

Her talent, learning, energy, ambition, and 
the irrepressible zeal shown in the cause which 
she has made one of the chief duties of her 
life, constitute her one of the most conspicuous 
characters, and one of the ablest women of the 
day. 


MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

This is an original character. The 
framework or bony structure is ample, 
and the motive and mental tempera 
ments appear to be about equal in prom- 
inence. Both body and brain are fully 
developed, and all the natural forces are 
in vigorous and healthy action. 

Such an organization enjoys life most 
when fully occupied. There is not a lazy 
thought, not an indolent feeling, mani- 
fested here. Action, action, action, is 
the rule of this life, and the world is her 
field. Zeal is a natural gift, a tempera- 
mental condition, and a necessity ; work 
is a real luxury; idleness a punishment. 
She, too, inherits her father’s spirit and 
force of character—a will to dare and to 
do. She never can sing a song of sweet 
content while others sin and suffer. It 
is hers to participate in every useful en- 
terprise having in view the liberation, 
education, and elevation of all. She is 
no claimant nor defender of exclusive 
privileges. Equal rights of all would be 
the motto of such a nature. 

If this lady differs from others, it is 
only in degree of opinion, taste, senti- 
ment, and capacity. It is not in faculty 
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or in form. She is as complete in or- 
ganization as her sisters, who are less 
brave, courageous, and self-sacrificing. 
Those who know this lady best would 
trust her most. Few will question 
her capacity. “Few women grow up in 
counting-houses, or engage in the sharp 
practices so common to men. But this 
lady can plan, manage, and execute much 
more efficiently than half the college- 
educated men of our time. 

Those who look for a passive and sub- 
missive spirit will not find it here; but 
they will find a brave, resolute, vigorous, 
willing worker—one who will defend the 
right against all opposition. There is 
point and emphasis in that face; and yet 
benevolence is a chief actuating mo- 
tive. Her mission is to lift up, elevate, 
improve, and place the race on a higher 
plane. Nor is she narrow-minded. Her 
efforts are made in behalf of all man- 
kind, rather than for a class. Some will 
say she is over-zealous—is going too far, 
and all that. But toe say she will work on 
in ber own way just the same for all that. 


Susan B. ANTHONY was born at South Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts, February 15th, 1820. Her 
father, Daniel Anthony, was a stern Quaker, 
and a cotton manufacturer in good circum- 
stances. She was educated in a small select 
school, in her father’s house, until seventeen 
years old, when she was sent toa boarding- 
school in Philadelphia. On leaving the semin- 
ary, she independently commenced life for her- 
self by teaching school. Thus fifteen years 
were passed in different parts of New York, 
and although everywhere commended for her 
energy and skill in training the young idea, 
she received but eight dollars a month, while 
men teachers were paid twenty-four. This 
apparent injustice aroused her indignation, and 
led her to entertain with enthusiasm the new 
movement signified by the first “ Woman’s 
Rights Convention.” She early advocated the 
principles of Temperance, as a lecturer. In the 
winter of 1851 she called a State Temperance 
Convention in Albany, which was attended by 
several women already prominent as public 
speakers and social reformers. In the follow- 
ing May she called a Woman’s Temperance 
Convention at Rochester, which was largely 
attended, and a State Society thereupon formed. 
A delegation of three ladies, which had been 
appointed by this Society to attend the General 
State Convention at Syracuse the same year— 
1852—was denied a hearing, but the undaunted 
women secured a church, and drew a large 
audience to hear their addresses. At this time 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony became inti- 
mately associated. One in sentiment with ref- 
erence to the work they had taken upon them- 
selves to perform, they found in each other 
mutual aid and encouragement. 


In allusion to their early co-operation, Mrs.- 
Stanton humorously says: 

„Wherever we saw an annual convention 
of men, quietly meeting year after year, filled 
with brotherly love, we bethought ourselves 
how we could throw a bombshell into their 
midst, in the form of a resolution, to open their 
doors to the sisters outside, who had an equal 
interest with themselves in the subjects under 
consideration. In this way we assailed, in 
turn, the temperance, educational, and church 
conventions, agricultural fairs, and halls of 
legislation. We persecuted the educational 
convention for a whole decade of years, to the 
infinite chagrin of Professors Davies, Buckley, 
and Hazeltine, whose feathers always ruffled 
the moment Miss Anthony, with her staid, 
Quaker face and firm step, walked up the aisle, 
always taking a conspicuous seat, as if to say, 
Gentlemen, here I am again, to demand that 
you recognize as your equals the hundreds of 
women before you,—teachers, who sit in these 
conventions, without a voice or vote in your 
proceedings. With the aid of such chivalrous 
men as Superintendents Randall and Rice, we 
at last triumphed; women were permitted to 
speak and vote in the conventions, appointed 
on committees, and to make reports on various 
subjects. Miss Anthony herself was invited 
to prepare a report on educating the sexes to- 
gether, which she read to an immense audience 
in Troy, in 1858.” 

Since that time she has spoken frequently in 
public. Her style is rapid, scntentious, and 
forcible, evincing much of the Quaker element 
in her organization. 

From 1852 Miss Anthony has been one of 
the leading spirits in the Woman’s Rights 
movement. At all conventions she has been 
one of the chief officers. She has also been 
indefatigable in her efforts to bring about the 
liberal legislation for women for which New 
York is conspicuous among the States. Asan 
evidence of her irrepressible zeal, it is worthy 
of record that during the winter of 1854-5 she 
held fifty-four conventions in different counties 
of this State, with two petitions in her hands 
—one demanding equal property rights, the 
other the ballot, and obtained ten thousand 
signatures. 

With reference to the character she bears in 
society, there seems to be much difference of 
opinion. Some think her sharp, angular, cross- 
grained, lacking in sentiment and affection, and 
possessed of but one idea—the exaltation of 
her sex. Others, who profess to know her 
more or less intimately, say that her faults are 
chiefly external, and that her real nature is gen- 
erous, sympathetic, and tender. Without the 
restraints and influences of husband, home, and 
family, she has thrown her whole soul into the 
cause of woman’s rights,” and so developed 
those staunch, forward, and imperious quali- 
ties which impress all who come in contact 
with her. 

Miss Anthony is considerably above the me- 
dium height, apparently slender, but well pro- 
portioned and compactly built. She hasa rather 
large and symmetrical head, a light complex- 
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ion, and blue eyes, and weighs a little over 150 
pounds. 
Mrs. Stanton says: What people call cross- 
grained in her is her quickness in seeing the 
right, and her promptness in maintaining 
it, no matter who her opposers may be. An 
anecdote will serve to illustrate the strong 
principle, independence, and self-reliance of 
her character. A lady of superior education, 
the wife and sister of distinguished men, 
was placed in an insane asylum to be quietly 
disposed of, that some domestic difficulties 
might not be made known. After a two 
years’ incarceration she was released; but, 
insisting on separation and the possession 
of her children, she was again threatened, 
when sho appealed to Miss Anthony for pro- 
tection. She promptly gave her the neces- 
sary assistance, and found a safe retreat for 
her and her daughter. No threats or persecu- 
tions could move her to reveal the hiding-place 
of her clients. Anti-slavery friends on all sides 
wrote to her begging her to have nothing to 
do with the matter,—that it would injure the 
reforms she advocated. Leading men in the 
State wrote to her that she was legally liable 
for abducting a child from its father, and that 
she would be arrested some day on the plat- 
form in the midst of a speech. Telegrams and 
letters of threats and persuasion were poured 
on her thick and fast; among others, Mr. Gar- 
rison and Mr. Phillips wrote to her, saying, 
‘Do you not know that you are guilty of a 
violation of law?’ ‘ Yes!’ she replied; ‘and 
I know when I feed and shelter a panting 
fugitive from slavery I violate law; and yet 
you would uphold me for violating the law in 
one case; why not the other? Is a refined, 
educated, noble woman, flying from the con- 
tamination of an unfaithful husband, less 
worthy of my protection than a black man 
flying from the tyranny of his master?’ Of 
the threats of arrest from the presiding officer 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and an hon- 
orable senator of New York, she had no fears, 
knowing that, in thus doing, they would make 
public exactly what they desired to conceal.” 
In the conduct of the Revolution, whose ex- 
istence is probably more due to Miss Anthony 
than to any one else, the respective parts borne 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony are thus 
commented on by Mr. Tilton: 
These celebrated women are of about equal 
ages, but of the most opposite characteristics, 
and illustrate the theory of counterparts in af- 
fection by entertaining for each other a friend- 
ship of extraordinary strength. Mrs. Stanton 
is a fine writer, but poor executant; Miss An- 
thony is no writer at all, but a thorough man- 
ager. Both have large brains and great hearts ; 
neither has any selfish ambition for celebrity ; 
but each vies with the other in a noble enthu- 
siasm for tle cause to which they are devoting 
their lives. Nevertheless, to describe them 
critically, I ought to say that, opposites though 
they be, each does not so much supplement 
the other’s deficiencies as augment the other’s 
eccentricities. Thus, they often stimulate each 
others aggressiveness, and at the same time 
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diminish each other's discretion. But what- 
ever may be the imprudent utterances of the 
one, or the impolitic methods of the other, the 
animating motives of both, judged by the high- 
est moral standards, are evermore as white as 
the light. The good which they do is by de- 
sign; the harm by accident. These two wo- 
men, sitting together in their parlor, have, for 
the last fifteen years, been diligent forgers of 
all manner of projectiles, from fireworks to 
thunderbolts, and have hurled them, with un- 
expected explosion, into the midst of all man- 
ner of educational, reformatory, and religious 
conventions—sometimes to the pleasant sur- 
prise and half-welcome of the members; more 
often to the bewilderment and prostration of 
numerous victims; and, in a few signal in- 
stances, to the gnashing of angry men's teeth. 
I know of no two more pertinacious incen- 
diaries in the whole country! Nor will they 
themselves deny the charge. In fact, this noise- 
making twain are the two sticks of a drum for 
keeping up what Daniel Webster called ‘ the 
rub-a-dub-dub of agitation.’ ” 
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GROWTH OF SOUL. 


WHEN a beautiful, strong soul rises like sun- 
light, or flashes with the noise of thunder 
upon the world, and the world is forced into a 
consciousness of its presence, how many, gaz- 
ing with astonishment or listening with awe, 
are ready to cry, What miracle is this?“ 

In crises of nations or of societies, when men 
and women, unmarked in the crowd, with un- 
faltering loyalty to the highest bidding of their 
souls, have stepped fearlessly forth to be lead- 
ers in the cause of right, or martyrs for its sake, 
no wonder the crowd has often thought that 
they were led by some sudden inspiration or 
fanatic zeal. 

But he who studies well the lives of such, 
learning what he can of that silent life within, 
will see that every circumstance in their his- 
tory has seemed to be designed to fit them for 
just such places; and so calm an assurance 
have they of their fitness, that they recognize 
their work as soon as it is ready, and “ feeling 
the responsibility, yet take it without fear.” 

The little child who places in the earth a 
seed, knows nothing of the change it under- 
goes before his eye is gladdened by the opening 
leaf. He can not understand the struggling of 
the life within, the bursting here and there of 
its prison walls, the farther groping in dark- 
ness, the yearning and climbing after the light, 
which it feels must be above, till at last it 
breathes the pure air, and is blessed by the 
glad sunshine. 

As little do the many Know of the struggling, 
the breaking of bonds, the groping and yearn- 
ing toward the Infinite of those souls who at 
last in the pure sun-light of truth accept with- 
out fear, as from the hand of God, the work of 
the reformer. 

What blessed toil was theirs, who, years 
ago, in spite of scorn and persecution, with 
conscience for their guide, commenced the 
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work of banishing from this land its sorest 
evil; and though the sight was long denied 
their earthly vision, with eyes prophetic they 
saw the grand wedding of might with right, 
which has since been solemnized and sealed by 
precious blood, and to which, on the third day 
of November, a free people shouted a joyous 
„amen.“ ; 

By no sudden spasm does the acorn become 
a beautiful tree, with arms extended, shielding 
the weary traveler from sun and storm; or 
the tiny seed become a perfect flower, blessing 
with its fragrance all who may chance to be 
near it. Nor, when every true soul in the 
land is trembling with anxiety before the 
dreaded and almost certain death of social and 
political purity, it is by no miracle that in 
every such emergency some great earnest soul, 
armed with truth and justice, stands ready to 
strike down the foe. 

The germ of life must be in the acom and 
the seed, and then, by light and darkness, heat 
and coid, sunshine and storm, will the tree and 
the flower be brought forth. 

The love of right must be in the soul, and 
then by all the discipline of life, by temptation 
and struggle, by joy and sorrow, by success and 
disappointment, will it be fitted for the work 
for which the good Father has designed it. 
The sensitive, shrinking boy, chilled by the 
fear of punishment, yet blushing at the thought 
of concealing a wrong act, was the true promise 
of the moral hero whose burning words will 
never cease to move the hearts of men. 

Beautiful as is the study of that life which 
first dawned upon the wilds of Kentucky and 
went out in martyrdom from the nation’s cap- 
ital, with deeper sympathy would we think of 
it, with tenderer reverence love it, if that 
were possible, could we have entered the in- 
ner temple of that soul and have witnessed the 
processes by which it grew and developed into 
such beauty and strength and power; could 
we have known of the Gethsemanes of agony, 
the strivings to see the right, and the yearnings 
for strength to do it, the discipline which for 
fifty years was molding the leader of the 
nation, the sterner discipline of four years 
more by which the nation’s leader was fitted 
to be its savior too. 

The soul grows from within, gathering 
strength from the exercise which loyalty to 
truth requires of it, and which goes on with no 
loud protestations, but often silently; so when 
a nation in its extremity cries, “What man 
shall lead us?” and God gives answer by plac- 
ing at its head a farmer’s son or a tanner’s son, 
what wonder that the people marvel ? 

But is it not a prophecy that right and truth 
will prevail, that corruption will cease in high 
places, that by the side of the word “ peace” 
will be written, ere long,“ purity ?” 


HOPE ARLINGTON. 


LITTLE SNS.—A little hole in a ship sinks 
it; a small breach in a sea-bank es away 
all before it; a little stab in the heart kills a 
man; and a little sin, as it is often improperly 
called, tends to his final destruction. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA.—No. 3. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


„Come like shadows—so depart.” 
FARREN THE ACTOR. 

HE was a very pleasant, gentlemanly fellow 
in private life, and quite remarkable for courtly 
bearing on the stage; with a talent for other 
business than that upon which his great repu- 
tation was founded. This he proved by a 
pamphlet, in which he undertook to show that 
the madness of Hamlet was real, and not 
counterfeit. Perhaps our friend Hackett, who 
has lately entered upon that investigation, 
may have seen the pamphlet referred to; for 
he was in London about the time when it was 
printed for private distribution. 

Farren's Lord Ogleby,“ though not to be 
compared with Pothier’s representation of the 
“ Ci-devant Jeune Homme,” was a masterpiece 
nevertheless, and far superior to anything else 
of the sort upon the English stage, where he 
appropriated to himself and finally monopolized 
for nearly a generation three or four characters, 
which were never before so played as to be 
worth seeing, and have seldom been attempted 
since. Though an Irishman, he was never 
Irish, either on the stage or off; nor, so far as I 
now remember, did he ever undertake the part 
of an Irishman. But his “Lord Ogleby” was 
admirable. It seemed as if the part had been 
made for him, and he for the part. Being tall, 
slender, courtly, and effeminate, everything he 
suid or did in that character seemed to be just 
what the author intended. And yet, nobody 
who had ever seen Pothier in the original 
would ever think of comparing them, so utterly 
unlike were they, even in their truthfulness, 
Pothier’s representation was that of real life, 
while that of Farren was at the best only stage 
life. The first was truth itself; the last a 
caricature of truth, but so exceedingly clever, 
that you could see the likeness through all the 
extravagance and exaggeration, and would en- 
joy it as if you had been long acquainted with 
his lordship, and understood his ogling and 
simpering, and wouldn’t for the world have 
him throw aside his rouge pot, false teeth, 
perfumed handkerchiefs, and pearl powder. 
Yet Farren was not only a man of talent, but 
of undeniable genius. His was a fine head, 
full of promise to the phrenologist, with an har- 
monious temperament, and most attractive 
manners. 

GEORGE GROTE THE HISTORIAN. 

When I firat knew this remarkable man, he 
was only George Grote the banker; but one of 
a thousand among bankers, and greatly resem- 
bling, on many accounts, the Liverpool banker, 
Roscoe. Already was he in labor with his 
great History of Greece, though nobody knew 
of it, until just befora it appeared in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge. 

He had, to be sure, edited, under the name of 
Philip Beauchamp, Jeremy Bentham's Anal- 
ysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on 
the Temporal Happiness of Mankind,” which 
appeared in 1822, and, like his wonderfully 
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clever wife, he may have written for the West- 
minster Review, but otherwise, had not been 
distinguished in the literary commonwealtb. 
But with his large head, handsome features, 
and broad chest, with a strong, healthy, gener- 
ous temperament—a combination of the bilious 
and nervous, with a dash of the sanguine— 
what he has done since, as a writer and thinker, 
might well have been foretold by the com- 
monest observer—if acquainted with Phre- 
nology. 8 55 

His ambition, at first, was to be distinguished 
as a debater; and he might have succeeded 
but for having fallen into bad company, that 
of the Benthamites, John Stuart Mill, the two 
Austins, Sir John Bowring, Lord Brougham, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Roebuck, and Coulson of 
the Globe, not one of whom, except Bowring 
and Brougham and Romilly, had a spark of 
imagination, or the least possible relish for 
poetry or eloquence, oratory or rhetoric, which, 
for that reason, they affected to undervalue, as 
only different manifestations of what they 
called sentimentalism. Shrewd, unrelenting, 
and clear as crystal in their demonstrations, 
the finest bursts of human eloquence went for 
nothing with the Mills, unless followed by a 
Q. E. D. They are utilitarians, and wholly in- 
capable of understanding, or even seeing what 
lifts people from their feet, when a great original 
idea is propagated by impulses through the 
multitude, as their elbows touch and thrill, and 
they are suddenly carried away by human 
speech and human sympathy, as by a torrent, 
and are oftentimes made to do or say what no 
one of the whole could have been persuaded 
to do or say, if he had been appealed to sepa- 
rately, or argued with, face to face. Language 
with them-was but a vehicle of demonstration, 
and ranked with the lower mathematics, the- 
ology, metaphysics, political economy, and the 
severest logic—somewhere between the multi- 
plication table and the differential calculus; in 
short, as one of the exact sciences, instead of 
being the atmosphere of thought, and the con- 
summate evidence of civilization; and all their 
speeches, whether in the utilitarian club-room 
of Queen Square Place, in the great London 
Debating Society, or in the House of Commons, 
were but a kind of protracted or diluted syl- 
logism, without life or fire, embellishment, 
earnestness, or enthusiasm. 

Original, in a certain sense, they often were 
—original in the presentation of their subject 
in its nakedness and truthfulness; but never as 
their great master was, in discovery, conception, 
or arrangement; and their naked truthfulness, 
instead of resembling that of undraped Grecian 
statuary, was that of a petrifaction, frightful in 
proportion to its truth, and paralyzing from its 
very nakedness. 

Hence, they were all, except Grote—all, to a 
man—satisfied with grinding over and repro- 
ducing, or de-odorizing Benthamism; not .as 
Dumont did in his “ Morals and Legislation,” 
so as to make the philosopher not only under- 
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common readers. Mill, the father, in his 
capital History of British India, appropriated 
to himself, without acknowledgment, almost 
a volume of Benthamism; working it into 
his account of the trial of Warren Hastings. 
Austin, the elder, took as much more, in his 
admirable.“ Essays on Jurisprudence.” Hum- 
phreys, in his Property Code, made use of 
Bentham; and Mill, the son, adopted his 
whole system of logic in the lump, his Ra- 
tionale of Judicial Evidence,” in five large 
volumes octavo, without change or qualifica- 
tion, and all his opinions touching woman’s 
rights, universal suffrage, the ballot, etc., etc. 

Being unsuccessful, because unfitted for de- 
bate, and of course for public speaking, and 
oratory, Mr. Grote became a student of history, 
and, in 1829, at the suggestion of Lord 
Brougham, published the first outline of his 
admirable “ History of Greece,” in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge; and it is a somewhat 
singular coincidence, that yesterday, while pre- 
paring this little sketch, I met with his name 
in a newspaper, for the first time in thirty 
years, announcing that he had just been elected 
President of a college in the London Uni- 
versity, as the immediate successor of Lord 
Brougham. | 

That he then began to overlogk some of the 
dry, frosty utilitarian views he cherished at first 
—it may be in search of that poetry which may 
be seen in the swarming constellations, the deep 
blue sky and bluer sea, the generous earth, and 
the sumptuous drapery that shuts in all the 
wonders of earth when day is over—is evident 
from portions of that very history. Others 
may have followed, and been confuted by the 
singing of birds, or the tinting of shells and 
flowers, and the breathing perfume of the 
wilderness, or the blossoming clover, as I have 
no doubt Mr. Mill himself was, after the death 
of his beloved wife, when the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up within him, and he 
appealed to human sympathy for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, by testifying to her charac- 
ter and influence, with what sounded like a 
wail from the nuptial chamber. The icicle 
had melted—the granite had given way before 
a great sorrow, and the utilitarian philosopher 
and metaphysician became a man! 


VARLEY, THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN WATER 
- COLORS. 


At the time when this delightful artist stood 
alone, and not only alone, but unapproachable 
in his own department, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Copely Fielding and Prout (in 
architecture), history and portraiture in water 
colors being unattempted up to that time, he 
took it into his head to astonish his brethren, 
by casting horoscopes for amusement; believ- 
ing with his whole heart, I am very sure, 
though shy of owning up, in judicial astrology. 

His landscapes resembled those of Wilson, 
the English Claude; but the atmosphere and 
water were even clearer and fuller of sunshine, 
and the middle tints and shadows were abso- 


standable, as he began with being in his great | lutely transparent, as one would expect from a 
Defence of Usury,” but eminently alluring to j well-managed water-colored picture. 
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He was of the Saxon type and Saxon build, 
with a capital head, such as a phrenologist 
would gloat over in a lecture-room,—short, 
thick, and broad-chested, with a pleasant 
countenance; warm-hearted, earnest, and full 
of contagious enthusiasm. His tempera- 
ment was a well-proportioned mixture of the 
nervous and sanguine, so that he accomplished 
whatever he undertook, with celerity and ease. 

One day I called upon him with no less than 
three strangers, whom he had never seen 
before, and of whom he knew nothing; and 
yet, in the course of a single hour, he told us 
all of many things in our past lives, which we 
ourselves had almost forgotten, and which our 
most intimate friends knew nothing of, and 
this, too, without any help from Phrenology or 
Physiognomy, so far as I could perceive; 
things which, though startling and true enough 
to amaze each of us in succession, would have 
been absurdly false if they had been predicated 
of any other among the whole four. 

For example—after ascertaining the day of 
our birth, and the very hour in two cases, he 
fastened his eyes upon the youngest of our 
party, Robert M. Sully, and told him that he 
was a great favorite with women, and that 
they always had been, and always would be, 
the plague of his life. Nothing could be truer. 
He is dead now, but, up to the last, he was 
always laboring in the meshes of beautiful 
women, coquetting with them at arm’s length, 
and suffering accordingly. A flirt by nature— 
he was no match for a woman flirt, and was 
oftentimes caught where most confident of 
catching; and more than once, after he had 
baited the trap with his own fingers. 


To me he said, among other things, that I 
had one deadly enemy, an old man, afar off, 
unrelenting, persevering, and indefatigable in 
working out his grudge. I had forgotten all 
this—but no sooner had he mentioned it, than 
all the circumstances, and the man himself, an 
aged Scotchman, passed before me. I had 
failed in business at Baltimore, and this old 
man was a creditor to whom I had been 
recommended by my partner, the late John 
Pierpont, whom he never forgave, and whom 
he persecuted to the death, year after year, 
without advancing a step, and paying his own 
lawyers and all costs. Me he hated with a 
perfect hatred, because I had thought proper 
to tell him one day, after he had arrested Mr. 
Pierpont and threatened to imprison him, that 
he should do no such thing—and that he him- 
self was not beyond the reach of calamity and 
shipwreck; all which turned out to be true, 
within the next following five or six years, 
when the long established and wealthy house 
of G. G. and Sons, for a whole generation 
reckoned among the soundest in our country, 
became in their turn hopelessly bankrupt. 

As coincidences, these and some other con- 
jectures—if conjectures they were—of a similar 
character, were sufficiently remarkable; but 
were they conjectures only? Climates and 
seasons have their distinguishing or determin- 


ing characteristics—races theirs—and they 


who are born at the same season of the year 
may possibly resemble each other in their con- 
stitution and predisposition. A curious illus- 
tration occurs to me here. Soon after Lady 
Morgan’s Florence McCarthy appeared, William 
Gwynn, editor of the Baltimore Gazette, told 
me that she had been showing me up in one of 
her characters. On reading the book, I felt 
prodigiously flattered, for in her description of 
Bolivar, the Liberator, I saw, or fancied I saw 
the resemblance referred to; but I was dread- 
fully mistaken. The character of De Vere, 
intended as we afterward learned for Lord 
Byron—described as a combination of the cox- 
comb and the poet, with perfumed hair, was 
that which my friend thought resembled me! 
But she had managed, without any conceivable 
reason, to mention his birthday—the twenty- 
fifth of August—which happened oddly enough 
to be mine; from which I inferred that peo- 
ple born on the same day, within certain 
parallels of latitude may—possitly—so resem- 
ble one another, that certain predispositions 
may be predicated of them with safety, and 


conjectures be founded upon bodily tempera- 


ment. Still, this would not account for the 
guess-work of Mr. Varley about the old man. 
Let me add, that all the persons I have met, 
and become acquainted with, who were born 
on the twenty-fifth day of August, bear a 
certain general resemblance to each other in 
disposition and temperament. Of course, her 
ladyship must have known somebody born on 
that day and so characterized—or why mention 
the birthday at all? Why lug it in, as she did, 
by the head and shoulders? As our horoscopes 
were not formally cast—these conjectures were, 
at the worst, only speculations, suggested by 
the position of the planets—according to the 
astrological theories; but are they not worth 
investigating? May there not be something 
in them, after all? 


HUGHES THE SCULPTOR. 

This eminent artist, generally known here, 
through a strange misapprehension, as “ Ball” 
Hughes, was a man of great originality and 
fine genius; but wayward, whimsical, and 
capricious. When I first knew him, he was 
modeling small figures of men and animals, 
and grouping them, as they never had been 
grouped before, since the days of Benvenuto 
Cellini, for Rundell and Bridges, the great 
London goldsmiths. I believe I had some 
influence in persuading him into modeling 
from life. He began, if I do not mistake, with 
a head of Jeremy Bentham, and I stood at his 
elbow, hour after hour, and day after day, 
while he was working out the magnificent 
problem, which he cast aside without finishing, 
just when it began to be the philosopher him- 
self. Not long after this, he came to this 
country and brought forth—in plaster—his 
“Uncle Toby and the Widow,” a charming 
affair, full of archness and truth and old- 
fashioned humor—but somehow or other, none 
of these earlier conceptions of his ever appeared 
in marble, and therefore like Thom’s “ Tam 
O’Shanter,” in freestone, will be sure to crumble 
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and pass away, before another generation are 
permitted to see them. ; 

With a bilious nervous temperament, a fine, 
spirited head, large Ideality, a graceful bearing 
and a generous loving nature; with remark- 
able power of adoption, and adaptation, and 
uncommon talents, Mr. Hughes might have 
been almost anything he chose, though I have 
always been sorry that he gave up altogether 
modeling for the goldsmiths; for in that 
narrow field of art, he was unmatched, and un- 
matchable. And here I am reminded of 
Powers, the sculptor, with whom I had a 
somewhat similar experience, but of whom I 
shall speak in my next paper. 

$e 


PELTIER, THE FRENCH PHILOSO- 
PHER, A PHRENOLOGIST. 


PELTIER was distinguished during all his 
public career for his patience and success in 
scientific discovery. The transactions of the 
learned societies of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland for a period of twenty years were 
continually publishing papers from his pen 
establishing some new fact or law in electricity, 
meteorology, or micrography. The Smith- 
sonian Report for 1867 contains full statements 
of his observations and life written by his son, 
from which we make the following extract: 

“ At the time (1826) that Peltier was study- 
ing the formation of ideas with such care, Dr. 
Gall had opened his public course in Paris, in 
which he expounded his theory of the develop- 
ment of the brain and the localization of the 
faculties. Peltier perceiving in an instant of 
what immense advantage such knowledge 
would be to him, studied with assiduity the 
lessons of Dr. Gall, and became, and to the close 
of life remained, his zealous partisan. Not 
that he thought the localization of faculties as 


maintained by Dr. Gall incontrovertible; he 


had not implicit faith in his bumps (to speak 
after the usual manner); but he did believe 
sincerely and with reason in the fundamental 
principle of Gall’s doctrine; that is, in the 
relation which exists between the mental and 
moral nature on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of certain parts of the encephalon on the 
other. 

“ The confidence he had in the principle of 
this doctrine, however, did not prevent him 
from pointing out a few errors of detail. He 
made several objections to Gall himself on his 
cranioscopy ; one, among others, having refer- 
ence to the organ of perfectibility, and another 
to comparative sagacity. On this subject he 
wrote as follows: ‘I have never been able to 
understand how there could be an organ of 
perfectibility unless it should be made the 
center of all the intellectual organs, which 
would be an entire subversion of all your scien- 
tific principles. Mathematics, music, meta- 
physics, having each its particular organ, per- 
fectibility can not be a separate universal 
quality; it can only be a greater development 
of a particular organ. Neither have I been 
able to comprehend the organ of comparative 
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sagacity. All judgment is the result of a com- 
parison; the mathematician compares and 
judges; so also the painter, the mechanic. 
Our knowledge does not come but by compar- 
ing and judging. The organ of comparative 
sagacity, then, is one that encroaches upon the 
others, and that is directly opposed to your 
theory of the localization of the faculties.’ The 
reply of Gall to these objections was far from 
being satisfactory. 

“The study of Gall’s theory had made 
Peltier feel the necessity of studying the 
anatomy of the brain. * * The gross 
dissection of the brain and nerves showing him 
almost nothing of their inmost structure, 
Peltier endeavored to study them with mag- 
nifying instruments. Thus was Peltier led to 
apply himself to microscopy.” ä 

Peltier was interred at Père la Chaise, in 
1845, with great pomp, his funeral being at- 
tended by a large concourse of savants, and 
Milne-Edwards and others delivered eulogies 
on the occasion. Prof. Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian, says of him: He possessed in an 
eminent degree the mental characteristics 
necessary for a successful scientific discoverer; 
an imagination always active in suggesting 
hypotheses for the explanation of the phenom- 
ena under investigation, and a logical faculty 
never at fault in deducing consequences from 
the suggestions best calculated to bring them 
to the test of experience; and finally, a moral 
constitution which sought only the discovery 
of truth, and could alone be satisfied with its 
attainment.” 
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SIR HUMPHREY DA VTS HXPERI- 
MENTS WITH GAS. 


THe dangers which enthusiastic men of 
science will voluntarily undergo for the sake 
of testing new principles have never been more 
strikingly exemplified than in the history of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s early experiments on 
the effect of nitrous oxide, popularly known as 
„laughing gas.“ Davy began his chemical 
studies in March, 1798, when a youth of eight- 
een, and only two years later appeared his 
Researches, which immediately gave him high 
rank, not as a mere chemist, but as an original 
discoverer. Herein, for the first time, the 
properties of nitrous oxide and the wonderful 
effects of that gas in respiration were disclosed 
to the astonishment of the public. Hitherto it 
had been regarded among natural philosophers 
with a sort of vague horror, and from its deadly 
effects upon small animals it was suspected 
that it was the very principle of the plague 
itself, that terrible visitation which, from time 
to time, swept over Europe. Nothing daunted 
by this, the young philosopher boldly resolved 
to try its effects upon his own system. He 
could not have been ignorant of the terrors of 
Spallanzani’s experiments upon the gastric 
juice, and only a short time before the brave 
Peltier, the French chemist, had lost his life 
in the attempt to breathe another kind of poi- 
sonous gas. But the boy philosopher thought 


it necessary to compare the effects of nitrous 


oxide with those of common stimulants, and . 


he was resolved to pluck knowledge out of this 
dangerous trial. With this view, he shut him- 
self up, and first submitted himself to intoxica- 
tion so extreme as to produce distressing and 
even alarming symptoms. To ascertain the 
effects of an atmosphere containing large quan- 
tities of the same gas, he inclosed himself in a 
box, and at three successive intervals, for an 
hour and a quarter (during which time he re- 
mained in the box), had sixty quarts of the gas 
thrown in, finally constituting a large propor- 


tion of the air which he was breathing. When. 


the last twenty quarts were thrown in, his 
emotions became similar to those produced by 
a moderate dose of the pure gas; but, not satis- 
fied with this, immediately after coming out 
of his cage, he began to breathe in twenty 
quarts of nitrous oxide, probably the most 
effectual trial ever made of this wonderful 
agent. 

“A thrilling” (he observes, in his own 
account of this audacious experiment), ex- 
tending from the chest to the extremities, was 
almost immediately produced. I felt a sense 
of tangible extension highly pleasurable in 
every limb; my visible impressions were 
dazzling and apparently magnified ; I heard 
distinctly every sound in the room, and was 
perfectly aware of my situation. By degrees, 
as the pleasurable sensations increased, I lost 
all connection with external things; trains of 
vivid, visible images rapidly passed through 
my mind, and were connected with words in 
such a manner as to produce perceptions per- 
fectly novel. I existed in a world of newly 
connected and newly modified ideas. I theo- 
rized; I imagined that I made discoveries. 
When I was awakened from this semi-delirious 
trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag 
from my mouth, indignation and pride were 
the first feelings produced by the sight of the 
persons about me. My emotions were enthusi- 
astic and sublime, and for a minute I walked 
round the room perfectly regardless of what 
was said to me. As I recovered my former 
state of mind I felt an inclination to communi- 
cate the discoveries I had made during the 
experiment. I endeavored to recall the ideas; 
they were feeble and indistinct. One collection 
of terms, however, presented itself, and with 
the most intense belief and prophetic manner 
I exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, ‘ Nothing exists 
but thoughts!—the universe is composed of 
impressions, ideas, and pains!” 

The impunity with which Davy had passed 
through these wonderful trials emboldened 
him to attempt the breathing of the deadly 
fumes from charcoal. His first attempt was 
made upon four quarts of carbureted hydrogen 
gas, of which he made three inspirations. 
“The first inspiration, he tells us, produced 
a sort of numbness and loss of feeling in the 
chest and about the pectoral muscles. After 
the second inspiration I lost all power of per- 
ceiving external things, and had no distinct 
sensation except a terrible oppression on the 
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chest. During the third inspiration this feel- 


ing disappeared; I seemed sinking into anni- 
hilation, and had just power enough to drop 
the mouthpiece from my unclosed lips. A short 
interval must have passed, during which I 
respired common air before the objects about 
me were distinguishable.” On recollecting 
himself, he faintly articulated, “I do not think 
I shall die.” Putting one finger on his wrist, 
he found his pulse threadlike, and beating” 
with excessive quickness. Extreme giddiness, 
loss of memory, and numbness succeeded, with 
excruciating pains in the forehead and between 
the eyes, and transient pains in the chest and 
extremities. ; 

“His means, of course,” his brother, Dr. 
Davy says, “ were very limited; not more ex- 
tensive than those with which Priestly and 
Scheele began their labors in the same fruitful 
field. His apparatus consisted chiefly of phials, 
wine-glasses, teacups, tobacco- pipes, and 
earthen crucibles, and his materials were 
generally the mineral acids and the alkalies, 
and some other articles which are in common 
use in medicine.” He began his experimental 
trials in his bedroom, in a friend's house, in 
which he was a favorite inmate. Here there 
was no fire, and when he required it he was 
obliged to come down to the kitchen with his 
crucible. His biographer, Dr. Paris, states 
that Davy was indebted to the accident of a 
wreck on the coast for a case of surgical instru- 
ments. This.included a clumsy clyster ap- 
paratus, which he turned into an air-pump. 


The sacred vessels and professional instruments 
of the surgery were, without the least hesita- 
tion, put into requisition for any chemical 
F 
t can hardly be doubted that Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s constitution, which was so vigorous in 
outh, withered and decayed long before he 
had reached old age, from the effects of injuries 
sustained in these early experiments. He died 
in 1829, at Geneva, of an attack of apoplexy, 
but his end was singularly peaceful. hen 
his brother, Dr. Davy, entered the room, Bir 
Humphrey said, “I am dying,” or words to 
that effect. “ When it is all over, I desire that 
no disturbance of any kind be made in the 
house. Lock the door, and let every one retire 
quietly to his apartment.” The mortal remains 
of the great philosopher and discoverer were 
honored with a public funeral, and deposited 
in the cemetery without the walls of Geneva. 
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ABSINTHE.—The drink called “ absinthe,” 
which is used extensively in France, and to 
some extent in New York city, owes its pecu- 
liar intoxicating properties to the essential 
principle contained in ebsinthium (or worm- 
wood), from which it takes its name. A French 
physician, who has been studying the different 
alcoholic drinks served to thirsty people, says : 
„Absinthe is pr ge by distilling sprigs of 
wormwood, angelica root, etc. This mixture 
appears simple. The reader has heard of prus- 
sic acid, which instantly kills any animal touch- 
ed by it? Pour six drops of prussic acid into a 
quart of water; take another basin and pour 
six drops of absintlie into a quart of water. 
Throw into both basins some live fishes. 
Those thrown into the basin with absinthe will 
die four times sooner than those thrown into 
the basin containing prussic acid.” 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for thelr guide, 
Who worship God shall Ond him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven z 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
= Young's Night Theughis, 


FRIEND, GO UP HIGHER! 
BY REV. H. O. FARRAR, A.B. 


WE take this language as Christ's exhorta- 
tion to man. Not as a general exhortation do 
we take it, but one both particular and person- 
al; one full of meaning, and fruitful in richest 
suggestions. We are not at: liberty to pass it 
by; it is too personal for this, and too fraught 
‘with interests commensurate with beings’ des- 
tiny and beings’ value. It is Christ's exhorta- 
tion to “go higher” in thought, and feeling, 
and purpose, and desire, and life—to become 
better, and nobler, and greater, and more 
spiritual. It is an exhortation to man only. 
The brute creation are perfect in their instincts. 
They need no teacher, nor could a teacher 
teach them. The bird will build its nest, and 
the beaver will construct its dam, all so per- 
fectly as to surpass the ingenuity of man. 

Devils are beyond the reach of improvement. 
From bad to worse is their inevitable and 
eternal fate. To angels it can have no perti- 
nence; for they have always been high— 


higher—highest up in the scale of Divine ap- 


proval. They are the sons of loving and per- 
petual obedience. 

But men feels its pertinency. It touches 
upon his experience at all possible points. Is 
not the feeling rife in every human heart, “I 
ought to go higher—live better?” This, in 
substance, is the reiterated confession of every 
true man—nay, of every man, be he true or 
false to his convictions. Our exhortations to 
others are but confessions of our own needs. 
Our dissatisfactions with self are but the crav- 
ings of soul for the better and nobler which we 
conceive possible. 

Man’s position is too low! He holds posi- 
tions unbecoming a creature of so much worth 
and dignity. 

Has not God created him a little lower than 
the angels? crowned him with glory, and put 
all things subject to his thought and power? 
The greatest uninspired poet, contemplating 
the grandeur and worth of man, broke forth 
into this rapture: What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! How infinite in 
faculty! In form how admirable! In action, 
how like an angel! In apprehension, how 
like a God!” 

Another poet has sung with like enthusiasm : 

How poor, how rich. how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to Deity. 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute, 
An heir of glory! A frail child of dust! 


Helpless immortal! Insect Infinite! 
Aworm! A God!" 


Man so noble, so grand in his creation and 
endowment, so capable of that which is great 
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and good and glorious; alas! what a wreck, 


as we look upon him in the aggregate. He is 
the sport of powers that are capricious. He is 
swayed by forces he ought to master. He is 
the object of contempt, when he ought to com- 
mand highest respect. This all comes from 
being too low down in the scale of his man- 
hood. , 

Christ's exhortation is, “go higher!” How 
appropriate! How suggestive! What vast 
personal need of going higher in thought, in 
purpose, in faith, in life! There comes home 
to every man, at times, the honest question, 
“How can I become better—what method 
shall I pursue to be what God would have me?” 
Such questionings are highly important. He 
who ignores such, breaks down the middle 
wall of partition between himself and endless 
misery. 

The very endeavor to rise higher implies 
decision. This is the first step in the upward 
path of human life. We must decide to do 
and to be, before we can really begin. De- 
cision implies forethought; the ground has 
been thoroughly overlooked, plans studied and 
carefully thought out, probabilities of success 
or failure contemplated. The difficulties are 
squarely faced. The foes numbered and their 
strength estimated. But soul-necessities are 
urgent, and resolutions for higher types of life 
are formed,—resolutions to form the strongest 
and purest alliances for safety and happiness. 


Following close upon decision is perseverance 
—rather, it grows out of it; grows out of it as 
the effect grows out of its cause. Decision and 
perseverance are miracle workers. They work 
more miracles for man than Omnipotence. 
Here is the realm of man’s moral power. To 
rise higher you must resolve upon it, and then 
go forth and live your resolution, evermore re- 
lying upon the given grace of the All-Father. 

The higher you go, the richer and truer are 
the enjoyments of being. Moral blessings are 
worth infinitely more than they cost. Every 
eamest struggle given, every sacrifice made, 
every success achieved over temptation, is but 
a stepping-stone in man’s onward career to 
virtue and glory. We can not pay too high a 
price for moral and spiritual blessings. 

“Friend, go up higher!” For the nearer we 
get to the Master, the safer from the charm and 
ruin of error. He is the Truth! The safer we 
are also from the tyranny of habit. Had Peter 
been in the same room with Jesus, he would 
never have denied Him. Nearer the Master, 
the safer from the consequences of sin. Men 
look at God too much in perspective. They 
think of Him as at an infinite distance, throned 
in the third heaven. God, a great way off, ex- 
cites only awe and admiration; God, near at 
hand, and the crisis of worship is upon me. 
*Tis then my soul loves and adores! 

The higher man goes in the scale of his 
manhood, the more thoroughly he respects him- 
self. There is many a man who knows noth- 
ing of self-respect. He has so long been un- 
true to himself, untrue to his convictions, un- 
true to his privileges and surroundings—that 
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his self-respect has completely ebbed out, and 
left naught but the refuse matter of degenerat- 
ed being. Such a man is to be pitied; yet the 
fault is his own. He has been his own auc- 
tioneer, selling out his manhood element to the 
highest bidder. All his graces and excellences, 
as so much moral stock, he has put up on sale, 
as men put up horses, and wagons, and other 
marketable commodities. i 

Self-respect lost! No man so wretched, and 
mean, and despicable, in his own eyes, as him- 
self. Nor is this an imaginary picture.. The 
profano man may think less of himself every 
time he curses the good God. The dishonest 
man, the Sabbath-breaker, the gambler, and the 
debauchee, have similar feelings, if conscience 
be not already seared. Would you regain 
your self-respect? heed, then, the exhortation 
of Christ, and go up higher! 

Stay not longer in the low, damp valley of 
worldliness and sensuality, thick with the fog 
of vicious desires, but escape to the mountain. 
Climb higher up this mount of vision as for 
your very life, and from its heights take out- 
look upon man, life’s vanities, and life’s brevity; 
and then at God, and the spiritual realities of 
oncoming eternity, and say, ought you not to 
live better, act nobler, rise higher in thought, 
and sympathy, and purpose, and spirit, and 
life ? 

FRIEND, GO UP HIGHER! 
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SAMUEL ADJAI CROWTHER, D. D., 


BISHOP OF THE NIGER. 


Tux possibilities of mental develop- 
ment, even among those races of the 
great human family which are considered 
low in the scale of cerebral organization, 
have been from time to time strikingly 
exhibited.’ No race more frequently and 
more strikingly than the negro has dis- 
played these possibilities, notwithstand- 
ing his dusky skin, and those influences 
both associational and climatic, which 
are claimed by our best ethnologists to 
be antagonistic to pure intellectual ac- 
tivity. The subject that we have before 
us, and who has awakened these and 
similar reflections is, as can be plainly 
seen in the engraving, a veritable African, 
His towering head indicates the direction 
of his chief leanings. The moral and 
religious elements of his character are 
immensely developed. The propensitics, 
judging from the general narrowness 
between the ears, are not strong. He is 
ambitious, however, and enthusiastic; 
hence he may exhibit much activity and 
progressiveness in the sphere for which 
organization has adapted him. He 
should also display a warm and ready 
sympathy, and much forbearance and 
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ineekness. His emotions and ardor of 
feeling are awakened chiefly by impres- 
sions made on his moral and religious 
faculties, and their ready expression in 
language is afforded by a 
fluent tongue. He has no 
policy, no shrewdness, to re- 
strain an nnusually facile or- 
gan of Language, but is as 
frank and transparent as the 
limpid waters of his native 
Niger. Altogether, he has 
chosen his right sphere, or, 
rather, he is in it by virtue of 
irresistible instinctive prompt- 
ings. In him the possibilities 
of development from a low 
order of racial existence to 
a really dignified position 
among men of culture and 
eminence, are exemplified. 
The University of Oxford saw 
in him a suitable subject for 
special honor, and hence his 
title of Doctor of Divinity, 
which constitutes him the 
peer of the most elevated 
churchmen, Let our biogra- 
phy furnish the details of his g 
origin and advancement; and 
may our readers gather there- — 
from a just impression as to 
whether or not the negro is 
not “a man and a brother.” 
The Rev. SAMUEL ADJAI CROW- 
THER, D.D., English Episcopal 
Bishop of the Niger, is an excelent 
illustration of the power of religion 
and education as a motive in human develop- 
ment. Fifty years ago he might have stood 
among a group of the wild “ Abbeokutans,” 
and presented an appearance but little above 
the average native. To-day he holds a very 
high and honored position among the world’s 
missionary workers, while the great body of 
those from whom he sprang still remain in 
savage ignorance and superstition. As Bishop 
of the Niger, he has exerted an immense influ- 
ence among the native tribes, wherever his 
voice has been heard; and rude kings and 
chieftains, who would heretofore acknowledge 
no power but their own self-will, have been 
won over by this once-ransomed slave. His 
energy, ability, and extraordinary religious 
endowments have produced wonderful effects 
upon the natives of his diocese; and he is fast 
bringing it from a barbarous and degraded 
state into one of comparative enlightenment 
and civilization. And this he has accomplish- 
ed, not by his intellect alone, but by following 
the guidance of his high religious nature. His 
great model has been Christ, the Savior; and 
he has ever striven to reach Him through the 
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path of true piety and trusting Christian sim- 


plicity. “Let the Church of Christ buckle on 
her harness,” he says, for this is the time of 
her action. * * * If the Lord give the word, 


us watch the leadings of His providence, and 
be on the alert when He beckons us to move 
forward.” He has felt in his inward nature, 
and obeyed, the influence of that divine beck- 
oning for the past forty years, and the work 
that he has accomplished is indeed truly great; 
and not the least is his own rising, through his 
religious ambition, from slave life to nearly the 
highest ecclesiastical honor that could be con- 
ferred upon him. 


Samuel Adjai Crowther was born in the 


year 1810, in the town of Oshogun, in the 
Yoruba country, on the western coast of Africa. 
His parents, like the rest of their tribe, were 
poor, ignorant, and degraded. It will be 
ipteresting, perhaps, to trace out, as nearly as 
we possibly can, the condition of these Africans 
as they were found shortly after Bishop Crow- 
thers birth. In Newcombe’s Cyclopedia of 
Missions we find them, in connection with the 
other tribes of the western coast of Africa, thus 
described: “In social condition, though greatly 


debased by their heathenism, the inhabitants. 


of western Africa are not to be ranked among 
the lowest of the human race. They have 
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fixed habitations; they cultivate the soil, have 
herds of domestic animals, and show as much 
foresight as most other people in providing for 
their future wants. Morally, selfishness has 
full sway. The principles of justice, the rights 
of individuals, the rules of de- 
cency, the voice of humanity, the 
ties of kindred and friendship are 
trampled under foot. Theft, false- 
hood, fraud, deceit, duplicity, in- 
justice, and oppression are favor- 
ite agents and constant compan- 
ions. Intemperance, licentious- 
ness, gluttony, and debauchery 
furnish the aliment upon which it 
feeds. Itis almost impossible to 
say what vice is pre-eminent 
among these degraded natives. 
Falsehood is universal. No man 
speaks the truth who can find a 
motive for telling a lie. Theft, 
fraud, and intemperance are con- 
sidered as praiseworthy acts. 
Chastity is an idea for which they 
have no word in their language, 
and of which they can scarcely 
form a conception. Envy, jeal- 
ousy, and revenge enthrone them- 
selves in every heart, and wield 
their triple scepter with uncon- 
trolled power. Hence, there can 
be nu confidence between man and 
man, no sympathy of interests— 
in fact, no such thing as society. 
As might be expected, in such a 
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È are obtuse and circumscribed al- 
F most beyond conception. Beyond 
a few local associations, the ideas 
of the most intelligent native on 
the coast of Africa are not one 
particle above the speculations of 
a European child of two or three 
years of age. And over such 
minds superstition reigns with 
absolute sway.” | 

This picture is not at all overdrawn, when 
applied especially to the natives of the Yoruba 
country, about the time of which we speak, as 
subsequent events would justify. 

When Adjai was about eleven years old, tlie 
Yoruba country had become quite tnickly 
studded with native towns, where the people 
engaged in traffic, and all the different tribes 
acknowledged a sort of allegiance to one king, 
and formed one of the most powerful commu- 
nities on the western coast. At that time, 
however, a war broke out between the various 
sections, arising from a dispute, between cer- 
tain tribes, about a cowry’s worth of pepper. 
The consequence was, that the whole country, 
which had always been described as carefully 
cultivated, was reduced to a barren wilder- 
ness; the people became brutal and ferocious, 
from constant war, revengeful and blood- 
thirsty, and ready to barter their captives for 
gold. The village in which Adjai and his 
parents resided had been burnt to the ground; 
his father killed in a general male massacre, 
and he himself, with his mother and sisters, 
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were carried off as slaves by a hostile tribe; 
and after passing through the hands of several 
different masters, he was separated from his 
kindred and sold as a slave to the Portuguese. 
Like all captive slaves, he was treated inhu- 
manly. Buried in the stifling hold of a slaver, 
with hundreds of others, he shared the iron 
fetter which was fastened upon the necks of all. 
The boy captives of course suffered very severe- 
ly under this practice; for an iron chain was 
passed through the fetters of men and boys 
alike, and every move of the chain bruised the 
necks of the weaker ones. During the night 
the poor boys would be almost choked, as the 
others would attempt to draw the chain closer 
to themselves, in order thus to gain comfort. At 
times, some would quarrel and fight, and then 
the whole party suffered without distinction ; 
for every move of the long chain was felt by 
all. One day the slaver was pursued and captur- 
ed by an English cruiser, when the poor blacks 
‘were liberated, and landed at Sierra Leone. 


Here the liberated slave-boys were sent to 
the Mission School at Freetown, and here it 
was that young Adjai exhibited his remarka- 
ble love of learning. The boys were only given 
two hours of schooling each day, but Adjai con- 
trived to outstrip his companions. One day 
he went to the city of Bathurst, where he ob- 
tained a half-penny from one of his country- 
men, and this he invested in a card that had 
on it the English alphabet, both large and small 
letters. He then got one of his companions to 
teach him the letters, and in three days he had 
mastered them. Six months afterward he could 
read the New Testament, when he was made 
a monitor in the school and appointed to a 
class of his own. In 1825 he was first brought 
under the influence of religion and baptized, 
taking the surname of Samuel Crowther, from 
a well known English divine. He felt a desire 
to prepare himself for mission work, and went 
to London for that purpose, but did not suc- 
ceed, and so returned to Sierra Leone. He 
then became a student at Fourah Bay College, 
where he made rapid advance in all branches 
of knowledge. In 1829 he married a native 
Christian, and was appoinjed master of a school 
in Regent’s Town, where he also labored in 
connection with the Church Missionary Society 
of England. In 1841 the famous English Ni- 
ger Expedition was projected, and he was ap- 
pointed the interpreter t® accompany it. He 
returned in safety, but he had acquired during 
his tour a very strong desire to preach to the 
nations of the interior. He then went again to 
England, and obtained admission into the Mis- 
sionary College at Islington, intending to pre- 
pare himself for the work, and was there or- 
dained to the ministry by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. At Sierra Leone, on tho 8d of Decem- 
ber, 1848, he preached in English in the Mis- 
sion Church of Freetown, and at once awak- 
ened a great interest. On the 9th of January 
following, he established a service at the same 
place, in the Yoruba, his native language, 
where the novelty of the undertaking brought 
together a large number of people. 
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He remained at Sierra Leone for some time, 
and translated St. Luke’s Gospel, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans, 
into the Yoruba language. Then, in 1846, 
after having established a mission at Badagry, 
he went to Abbeokuta, which he reached after 
a painful and most difficult journey through the 
thick jungles. He was warmly welcomed by 
both chiefs and people, and his mission there 
soon became a very prosperous one. Here he 
found his mother and his sisters, from whom 
he had been separated when but a boy. The 
ferocious wars of 1817 had driven nearly every 
tribe from its former home, so that for a time 
they were wanderers, until, from the fragments 
of one hundred and forty-five towns, Abbeo- 
kuta was founded. The fugitives from the 
desolated towns had finally gathered to this 
spot, then a wilderness, settling themselves un- 
der the shadow of a great rock, called Olumo; 
soon the forests around were cleared, and in 
1829, having become fixed, they chose Sodeke 
as their ruler, and called their town, from its 
situation, Abbe,” under, and Okuta,” a rock. 
Thus it was that Adjai and his mother and sis- 
ters met, for the latter had fled with the fugi- 
tives, and now returned. He afterward baptiz- 
ed his aged mother, calling her Hannah, be- 
cause his name was Samuel. 


In 1854 Mr. Crowther again ascended the 
Niger, with an expedition dispatched by an En- 
glish gentleman, which reached a point about 
250 miles above the former one. In all the towns 
visited he preached to the natives. In 1857 the 


English Government decided to send still an- 


other expedition, and Mr. Crowther was ap- 
pointed to accompany it; and he, with others, 
established missions along the river’s bank. It 
was always his idea that native missionaries 
are the only ones that can effect real good 
there. God, said he, has provided instru- 
ments to begin the work in the liberated Afri- 
cans of Sierra Leone, who are the natives of 
the banks of this river.” How well this agrees 
with the opinions of Dr. Rolfs, the celebrated 
German African traveler, who says that he has 
seen native ministers in the interior of Africa 
whose preaching would not disgrace a Euro- 
pean church, and whose hearers showed a de- 
gree of respect and veneration seldom exceeded 
even in civilized churches. Subsequently he 
was engaged for some years in visiting the dif- 
ferent stations, and in attempting to found new 
missions. He showed remarkable skill in deal- 
ing with the chiefs whom he met, and gener- 
ally won them over to his cause. He was also 
occupied in various literary labors. Besides 
his translations of parts of the Bible, he had 
earlier compiled a Vocabulary of the Yoruba 
Language,” and a “Grammar of the Yoruba 
Language” (1852), and written an account of 
his Expedition up the Niger and Tschaddee 
Rivers” (1856), and in connection with the Rey. 
J. C. Taylor, published The Gospel on the 
Banks of the Niger” (1859). In 1864 the re- 
sults of his mission work began to be heard in 
England, and the Church Missionary Society, 
noticing his remarkable zeal, made arrange- 
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ments that he should be made Bishop of the 
District of the Niger. Accordingly, on the 
29th of June in that year, he visited England, 
and was consecrated for that office by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. At the same time, the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the 
honorary title of Doctor of Divinity. 

He returned to the Niger within a month, 
and commenced to organize the work under 
his charge. He established his headquarters 
at Bonny, near the mouth of the Bonny River, 
which forms one of the arms of the Niger at its 
delta. In 1865 he had under his charge two 
clergymen, with ten native lay teachers, two 
hundred and two native Christians, and sev- 
enty-three communicants, all purely native, 
like their bishop. In April, 1866, a Sunday- 
school was opened, and at the ceremonies 
there were fifty-three native and five European 
children, with the principal chiefs and natives 
as spectators. Its organization was the work 
of only three months. Through the children 
Christianity gained a foothold in families, and a 
bettered condition was soon observable among 
the people. Previously, among other supersti- 
tions, they had worshiped a reptile called the 
guana, a species of lizard. This they renounced, 
and all the heretofore sacred reptiles were killed, 
roasted, and caten, reminding Bishop Crowther, 
as he remarks in his journal, of the passage: 
“ And he took the calf which they had made, 
and burnt it in the fire, and ground it to pow- 
der, and strewed it upon the water, and made 
the children of Israel drink of it.” 

Though Africa has boasted of many great 
missionary names who have worked zealously 
for her good, yet she has never had a more eff- 
cient laborer than this one who sprang from 
her own soil. Thousands of noble men have 
laid down their lives in her cause, and all honor 
should be paid to them, the real pioneer heroes 
of modern civilization; but how seldom has 
their success been at all compatible with their 
sacrifices of health and strength, and even life. 
Foreign missionaries have generally found 
themselves sinking under the heat and hard- 
ships of a tropical clime, and the religious world 
will gladly recognize in Bishop Crowther the 
pioneer of that great army of educated native 
missionaries who will carry the Gospel to the 
innermost parts of heathen lands.* 


BEAUTY OF SOUL. 
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BY ELIZA H. CURTISS, 


„And God made man in His own image.” 

WHEREIN is the likeness? Is it in the out- 
ward form and bearing? No! The tenement 
of clay is worthless, lifeless, when the spirit 
takes its flight. The soul, the life, the ani- 
mate, is in imitation of its Maker. 

There is no true beauty without perfection, 
and God and his works alone are perfect. 
Man seeks by art to imitate the handiwork of 

* Since the above was written, we learn that the mis- 
sionaries have been expelled from Abbeokuta, the chief 


town of Yoruba, by the natives, and, we believe, with 
some loss of life. 
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the -Creator. He courts admiration through 
the outward adornment; but though the form 
be clothed in dazzling splendor, the beholder 
may be repelled by the icy coldness of a proud 
heart beneath the raiment, on whose altar af- 
fection sits not enshrined. The trappings of 
fashion may lend her charms, and the vain 
hope be cherished that worshiping at her 


‘shrine will secure the esteem of the world. 


If no higher principle be the ruling power, 
beauty is not there. If there be strife to see 
who will eclipse the others in display of dress 
and worldly fame, harboring pride, envy, and 
green-eyed jealousy, ah! then the soul. is 
losing its beauty, its purity is blackening, and 
destroying angels draw near the precious 
treasure to take up their abode therein. 

When we see the diamond flashing upon the 
bosom of the fair, we look for corresponding 
worth within. If there be found a guileless 
heart, sympathy for others’ woes, love for the 
good and true, and hatred for sin, then will 
that soul be indeed beautiful, and, like the 
outward adornment, reflect the rays of a pure 
light, and shed gladness all around. But the 
most beautiful inner life is as often found in 
the lowliest cot and clothed in the meanest 
garb. Purity and goodness wear “ Alabama 
silk” as gracefully as Oriental satins and laces. 
The butterfly’s home is the ungainly chrysalis. 
The features may be formed in the finest mold, 
and yet be repulsive. There is no beauty in a 
frown upon a marble brow; no love for the 
scom upon a rosy lip; no attraction for the 
beautiful features which refiect the warring of 
a spirit within. "Tis but a gilded blank, unable 
to satisfy the longing for spiritual companion- 
ship. But though humble the mien and plain 
the casket, behind the transparent vail may 
be seen the beauty of a soul which is pure in 
thought, chastened by affliction, receiving in 
meekness the dispensations of Providence—a 
heart imbued with a holy calm, waiting to see 
the hand of God, though hid behind a cloud ; 
bearing reproaches for truth’s sake, denying 
self, overcoming obstacles, and conquering evil 
propensities. Then that soul grows in beauty, 
developing in strength, glorifying the Creator, 
and blessing the world. Such is he who shall 
stand before kings and princes, and far, far 
surpass in moral worth the beauty of earthly 
splendor. This is the pearl of great price,” 
true beauty of soul. 
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SNOW-FLAEK ES. 


SNoW-FLAKES are falling, so softly, so white, 

1 fancy they’re whispering to my heart to-night ; 

So pure and so sweet through the darkness of even, 
They fall at my feet like a message from heaven. 


I fancy them letters the angels have thrown 

From the windows of heaven and watched them come 
down. 

And then as they spread their pure folds o'er the sod, 

They seem like a letter—a message from God. 


Bat over its surface in sparkles of gold, 

His unfailing promise to mortals is told. 

That under the folds of this soft, sunny glean 
He guards the life-buds of the beautiful Spring. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleeplvss inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arvee, 
Unfoldiug what no more might closee.—Mre. Hemans. 


QUAKER RELIGION—WITOHORAFT 
DELUSION. 


“ THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES IN PROSE.” 

Tuis is the title of a handsome volume from 
the pen of Mr. Rowland H. Allen. It presents, 
in a neat and popular form, authentic narratives 
of those two tragic episodes in the early history 
of New England, the Burning of the Quakers 
and the Witchcraft Delusion. The idea orig- 
inated in a desire to determine, using the au- 
thors own language, “how much is fact and 
how much fancy in the latest work of the 
‘Laureate of America.” Following this happy 
inspiration, Mr. Allen has given us a book 
which is something more than a companion- 
volume of Longfellow’s. It will possess for all 
admirers of the noble founders of our nation an 
independent and permanent interest. The sub- 
jects have afforded material for deep and thrill- 
ing historical essays. By means of a thorough 
collation of facts, and a style which has the 
glow of affection and truth, the writer refutes 
the calumnies which of late have become much 
too common concerning the Puritans. He tells 
the story of these strange events with graphic 
power; although he does not seek to apologize 
for their excesses, yet he shows some of the 
prevocations which led to their commission. 
He paints evidently con amore the grand sin- 
cerity and heroic deeds of the very men who 
were betrayed into those fatal mistakes, 

With the feeling that every one who has a 
drop of Puritan blood in his veins ought to 
read the whole book, we have thought that a 
few extracts would be of interest to our readers. 


THE FIRST GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

“Mr. Endicott ‘was a very virtuous gentle- 
man,’ in the neat words of the annalist of that 
day, ‘and greatly beloved of the most, as he 
well deserved.’ He was a rigorous magistrate ; 
but, as he venerated justice with his whole soul, 
he was certainly a good one. ‘God sifted a 
whole nation, that he might send choice grain 
over into this wilderness.’ Was there a choicer 
spirit than his? He came to America from the 
impulse of heartfelt religion. ‘ Whatever may 
have been the object of others,’ is the claim of 
his biographer, ‘ there can be no doubt that hss 
was the establishment of a church where he 
might enjoy Christ and his ordinances in their 
primitive purity.’ The poet of the company 
wrote for him this rare God-speed : 


8 waans John, wilt thou march on, and take up 
station firs 

Christ called bath thee: his souldier be, and falle not of 
thy trust. 


THE GOVERNOR'S MINISTER. 

“ When Mr. Cotton, ‘the Nestor of New En- 
gland,’ was on his death-bed, his despairing 
parishioners implored him to name a successor. 
He fell into a troubled sleep: in it he dreamed 
that he saw Mr. Norton of Ipswich riding into 
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Boston on a snow-white horse. His waking 
thought, he was convinced, could be no better 
than that. Mr. Norton was his unfaltering ap- 
pointment. He was called thereafter, ‘ the fall- 
ing mantle of the rising prophet.’ John Nor- 
ton was a devoted preacher. The maxim of 
his life was this, ‘Christ evidently set forth in 
‘divine eloquence.’ Yet he had to contend with 
a ‘natural inclination to gayety.’ He was once 
addicted to card-playing, but gave it up upon 
the admonition of a servant in his father’s 
house. When at length ho left his county in 
England, an ancient man said he believed 
there was not more grace and excellence in all 
Essex than what Mr. Norton had carried away.’ 
* æ * He was reckoned by President Styles 
among the first quaternion of New England, 
‘who were equal to the first characters in the- 
ology in all Christendom and in all ages.’ But, 
says a modern depictor, ‘his tenets surpassed 
in terror even those of the cclebrated Calvin.’ 
His temper was choleric; and although it did 
not make him irascible, it gave a certain impet- 
uosity to his thought, and led him to affirm 
that there were errors that could only be com- 
bated ‘ with the holy tactics of the civil sword.’ 
But his most renowned gift was an unrivaled 
excellence in prayer. His whole soul seemed 
then to be aglow and aloft. Young divines 
used to resort to him as an example. So afflu- 
ent and becoming were the holy thoughts he 
cherished, that sometimes for an hour together 
he continued his address to God, without weari- 
ness to himself, or those around him.” One 
aged man from Ipswich used “ordinarily” to 
come on foot to Boston, a distance of thirty 
miles, to be present at the Thursday lecture. 
He said, “ It was worth a great journey to unite 
in one of Mr. Norton's prayers.” 
THE PRINCIPLES THHY HELD. 

Now the Puritans disclaimed the right to sit 
in judgment on the opinions of others. They 
denied that they persecuted for conscience 


sake. Non qua errores sed turbones” was the 
rule that they proclaimed. They believed that 


“hereticide was not an evangelical way for ex- 
tinguishing heresies.” * * * They committed 
their woeful error in the misjudgment of facta. 
Their fears were overdrawn. They magnified 
eccentricities into crimes, and regarded what 
was simply annoying as a solemn danger. In 
the riot of swift events, their practice often out- 
ran their principles; and in the firm belief that 
New England was a theocracy, they were not 
guiltless of the very wrongs from which they 
had fled. 

MARY FISHER’S INTERVIEW WITH THE GRAND 

VIZIER. 

“The maiden Mary continued her romantic 
travels. ‘Being moved of the Lord’ to deliver 
a message to the Sultan of Turkey, she entered 
upon a journey toward the Sublime Porte. She 
toiled along by land from the coasts of Morea 
to the city of Adrianople. This part of her 
journey, about six hundred miles, she made 
alone, ‘ without abuse or injury.’ At Adriano- 
ple, she found the grand vizier encamped with 
all his army. She discovered means of an- 
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nouncing her arrival, which was done in these 
words: ‘An English woman hath a message 
from the great God to the great Turk.’ She 
was soon invited to his tent, and, with the aid 
of three interpreters, ‘uttered her mind.’ He 
listened ‘with much gravity and soberness,’ 
and offered her a guard for her further progress. 
She declined it, and departed fur Constantino- 
ple alone, ‘whitherto she came without the 
least hurt or scoff.’ In- George Bishope’s book, 
which was published in 1661, with the title 
‘New England Judged by the Spirit of the 
Lord, Mary was said to fare better among the 
heathens than among the Christians, ‘to the 
glory of the great Turk, and his great renown, 
and your everlasting shame and contempt!’ 
The Orientals regarded lunatics as inspired, 
therefore they overwhelmed the Quakers with 
prodigious quantities of genuflections and sa- 
laams. They bowed them out of the country, 
never to be troubled by them again. 


THE PROVOCATION GIVEN BY THE QUAKERS. 

But their favorite place of denouncing was 
the ‘steeple-house,’ and their favorite victim was 
‘the man-made minister.’ The early Puritans 
had a sacred love for their public worship, and 
a peculiar reverence for the preacher of right- 
eousness. Imagine the horror caused by such 
& scene as this. Four women arrive from Bar- 
badoes on the Lord’s day. Mary Brewster is 
their leader. She hurries with them to the 
door of the South Church. There, casting off 
her shoes and riding-suit, with hair disheveled 
and streaming over her shoulders, in a long 
robe of sackcloth, whose ragged edge frets her 
bare feet, with her face begrimed with grease 
and lamp-black, she rushes into the midst of 
the silent congregation, and, in a quaking voice, 
announces herself as ‘a sign of the Black Pox,’ 
which was soon to appear in judgment upon 
them! She afterward confessed that, three 
years before this service was laid upon her of 
the Lord, and that her husband was willing 
for her to perform it! Simon Bradstreet, in 
his warrant, calls their offence ‘the making an 
horrible disturbance on the Lord’s day, and 
affrighting the people of the South Church in 
Boston, in the time of the public disponsation 
of the word.’ The constable could not identify 
her when she was brought before the court; 
for he says, ‘She was then in the shape of the 
Devil.’ Owning herself to be the culprit, how- 
ever, she was whipped ‘up and down the town 
with twenty lashes.” During another service, 
Thomas Newhouse stalked into the broad aisle 
of the church with two great glass bottles in 
his hands, and, gloomily turning about, in the 
face of the whole congregation, broke them one 
against the other, proclaiming in a prophetic 
manner, Thus will the Lord break you in 
pieces.’ Lydia Wardell, ‘being a young and 
tender and chaste woman,’ in obedience to the 
inward light, as a sign of the spiritual naked- 
ness of her neighbors, with the encouragement 
of her husband, ‘ though it was exceeding hard 
to her modest and shamefaced disposition,’ 
went into the crowded church without a shred 
of clothing upon her. Deborah Wilson, ‘a 
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young woman of very modest and retired life, 
and of sober conversation, as were her parents,’ 
was constrained ‘to go through the town of 
Salem’ in a similar plight, ‘as a sign.’ 

THE LAST EXECUTION. 

“There was but one more victim of this dire- 
ful enactment. A resident of Barbadoes, named 
William Leddra, after repeated disturbances in 
Salem and Newbury, and corresponding chas- 
tisements, upon his third return in 1661 was 
brought to trial and doomed to the gallows. 
He was charged with contempt for authorities 
because he refused to remove his hat, and for 
saying ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ His reply was, Will 
you put me to death for speaking good English, 
and for not putting off my clothes?’ ‘A man 
may speak treason in good English,’ was the 
sharp response. Will you return to England“ 
they demanded. ‘I have no business there,’ 
he said. Simon Bradstreet pointed a menacing 
finger to the scaffold, saying, ‘Then you shall 
ga there.“ Will you put me to death for 
breathing the air of your jurisdiction? I ap- 
peal to the laws of England.’ Says Mr. Chand- 
ler, in his American Criminal Trials,’ twenty 
years before it had been accounted treason and 
perjury to speak of appeals to the king.’ Yet, 
after this, he was offered his life if he would 
promise to leave the Province. Still refusing, 
he was consigned to his fate. He wrote to his 
friends from his prison-cell, the day before his 
death, a letter full of pure and charming senti- 
ment. The sweet influences of the morning 
star, distilling into my innocent habitation, 
have so filled me with the joy of the Lord, in 
the beauty of holiness, that my spirit is as if it 
did not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is 
wholly. swallowed up in the bosom of eternity. 
Fe took tender leave of his fellow-captives, and 
went to the gallows in a gentle and saintly way. 
A stranger in the crowd, just arrived by sea, 
was smitten with overwhelming pity. He cried 
out, For God's sake, take not away the man’s 
life, but remember Gamaliels counsel to the 
Jews. The captain of the guard bade him 
hold his peace, and he departed in tears. ‘ All 
that will be Christ's disciples must take up the 
cross? Leddra murmured at the foot of the lad- 
der. His last words were the prayer of lofty 
resignation,—‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ 

GALLOWS HILL. 

Gallows Hill still haunts the western border 
of Salem, a grim specter of the dreadful past. 
Around its base have clustered the factories 
and houses of a thriving population, and their 
buildings begin to ascend its rocky sides, But 
the bald and ancient top continues to affront 
the open sky. Our eye can not run up that 
rocky height without recalling to our mind 
the most appalling event of Colonial history. 
There, looming against the summer clouds of 
1692, nineteen innocent persons were hanged 
by the neck till they were dead. The Witch- 
craft delusion is nota myth. Its solemn wit- 
ness stands to-day, reciting, as it has from the 
first, the weird story of its wild executions. 

THE CRIME OF WITCHCRAFT. 
It was the most accursed iniquity—nothing 
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less thun a personal league with the Evil One. 
* * * All nations then believed that mortal 
men, while still upon the earth, could become 
his pledged and formal confederates, and could 
join forces with him and wicked spirits beneath 
him, for the purpose of warring against the 
Gospel and defying the King of Heaven. # 
“The Witch of Endor” was not a witch in 
their phraseology, but a conjurer only, whom 
God assisted once by a miracle to her own great 
dismay. The Chaldeans and Magi had no kin 
to this tremendous being. The Roman augur 
and the Grecian pythia were ignorant as in- 
fants compared with such a seer. The fortune- 
teller was commonplace, and the exorcist was 
confined to a narrow field of operations when 
put beside our ancestral wizard. In such a 
presence their power was weakness and their 
guilt was pity itself. This crime was essential 
diabolism. 
EXECUTIONS ELSEWHERE. 

In 1484 the Papal See (Innocent VIII.) issued 
a bull charging the Holy Inquisition to pursue 
with pitiless vengeance all persons guilty of 
this iniquity. Successive popes reaffirmed his 
command, and the pages of history are covered 
with the horrors which marked its bloody pro- 
gress down the years—for two centuries and a 
half. During the short space of three months 
in 1515, five hundred witches were burned at 
the stake in happy Geneva. For one hundred 
years (1580 to 1680) in Germany alone one thou- 
sand persons, on an average, every year, were 
exterminated by the ravages of the imagined 
iniquity. Before its fatal march was checked, 
one hundred thousand souls had suffered judi- 
cial murder in that one country alone. Does 
this mammoth fact suffer the New England 
tragedy of 1692 to stand out in solitary black - 
ness ? 

COTTON MATHER'S PART IN THE WITCHCRAFT 
PERSECUTION. 

“Tt wrongs the ministry of New England to 
lay upon them a heavy burden of blame for 
the agonies that were then endured. They be- 
lieved in witchcraft, it is true; but they always 
lifted their voices for moderation and kindness. 
Cotton Mather himself, who has been called 
the ‘prime instigator’. of those gloomy prose- 
cutions, was the author of this advice from the 
ministers. In a long letter written by him, 
May 81, 1692, to John Richards, one of the 
judges, before the first sentence of death had 
been pronounced, he ‘most humbly begs him, 
in the management of the affair, not to lay more 
stresse upon pure spectre testimony than it will 
bear,’ saying, It is very certain that the divells 
have sometimes represented the shapes of per- 
sons not only innocent, but also very vertuous.’ 
He was even afraid of being accused as an apol- 
ogist of the sin. ‘ Perhaps there are wise and 
good men that may be ready to style him that 
shall advance this caution, A Witch Advocate ; 
but, in the winding up, this cAution will cer- 
tainly be wished for.’ Devoutly it was wished 
in ‘the winding up’ that it had been heeded. 
And he even advanced the heretical notion that 
a plain confession may not prove the confessor 
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a witch. A person of a sagacity many times 
thirty furlongs lesse than yours, will easily 
perceive what confession may be credible and 
what may be the result of only a delirious brain 
or a discontented heart.“ No custom was more 
common than to test the accused by requiring 
him to repeat the Lord's Prayer. If he made 
the slightest slip, it was counted as evidence 
against him. In the preliminary trials one had 
stood the embarrassing test perfectly, except 
that she had said, unwittingly, ‘ Deliver us from 
all evil’ Here was supposed to be a petition 
designedly perverted to include the punish- 
ment to which she was justly exposed. In 
another attempt she blundered more impious- 
ly, saying, ‘Our Father which art in Heaven, 
hollowed be thy name;’ a petition that God’s 
name might be void and dishonored, and so a 
curse rather than a prayer. But Cotton Mather 
said of this experiment, ‘ Make no evidence of 
it, but only use it for confounding the lisping 
witches to give a reason why they cannot, even 
with prompting, repeat those heavenly: com- 
posures.’ He goes one step further, and sug- 
gests a venturesome notion for his day, saying 
this: ‘It is worth considering whether there 
be a necessity alwayes by exterpaccons, by hal- 
ter or faggott (to punish) every wretched crea- 
ture that shall be hooked into some degrees of 
witchcraft; what if some of the lesser crimi- 
nalls be onely scourged with lesser punish- 
ments?’ This invaluable letter, which has 
come to light in a recent publication of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, shows con- 
clusively that the reverend author was not a 
hard-hearted fanatic, but an earnest, thought- 
ful seeker for a bloodless deliverance from the 
impending fury. 
REV. MR. BURROUGHS’ TRIAL. 

Mr. Burroughs was condemned for “ certain 
detestable arts, called witchcraft and sorceries, 
by which Anne Putnam was and is tortured, 
afflicted, pierced, consumed, wasted, and tor- 
mented. At times the children appeared to 
be struck dumb by his malign power. ‘ What 
hinders these witnesses,’ demanded Stoughton, 
‘from giving their testimony?’ ‘I suppose the 
devil,’ Burroughs replied. ‘How comes the 
devil,’ was the grim retort, ‘so loath to have 
any testimony borne against you?’” He had 
murdered his two wives who had already died, 
and also the wife and daughter of Lawson, his 
successor as village pastor. The man was thun- 
derstruck at such unheard-of lies. Said Anne, 
“ One wife he stabbed under the left arm, and 
put a piece of sealing-wax on the wound; and 
she pulled aside the winding-sheet and showed 
me the place!” And with these spectral fan- 
cies were also mingled strange stories about 
his monstrous strength, being a little man.” 
He had lifted a gun of six-foot barrel, putting 
the fore-finger of his right hand into the muz- 
zle of said gun,” and holding it out at arm’s 
length “ only with that finger.” He had also 
taken up “a full barrel of molasses with but 
two of the fingers of one of his hands in the 
bung,” and carried it from the stage-head to 
the door at the end of the stage.” It is doubt- 
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ful whether he was condemned for murder or 
for lifting “a barrel of molasses.” 


THEY HANG HIM. 

In company with others he rode in a cart to 
the fatal hill. Upon the ladder he made a calm 
and powerful address, refuting the folly of the 
day “ with such solemn and serious expressions 
as won the admiration of all present.” He then 
offered up a wonderful prayer, concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he repeated correctly 
with thrilling intonations. Such was his fer- 
vency of spirit” that many were affected to 
tears, and were at one time resolved to prevent 
the execution. But at this moment “ the ac- 
cusers said the Black Man stood by and dictat- 
ed to him;” and so the rising sympathy was 
quelled, and the man of God went to his long 
home.* 

— o mmm 


INFLUENOE. 


You have it! are you aware of it? do you 
feel it about you continually ? you see it only 
as you see your face in the glass, reflected. 
You do not know its depth or length; it passes 
from you now—you do not feel its presence; 
but into that vast forever,” just as far as the 
soul of humanity reaches, just so far does your 
influence go. Be it pure; be it elevating; be 
it a high-toned key in the scale of justice; be it 
ennobling in all its bearings; its principles 
firmly rooted in goodness, uprightness, and hon- 
esty of heart, and it will live long after you 
have gone from earth. 

Would you have strength in your character, 
purity in your actions, and your life a song of 
joy to yourself and those who cluster around 
you? Ses then that this weighty and far- 
reaching element of your being is exerted truth- 
fully, honestly, and in the fear of God. 

E. C. I. 
% Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would' nt teach 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another soul would'st reach,— 
It needs the overflowing heart, 
To give the lips full speech ; 
Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a froitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be* 
A great and noble creed.“ 


— oo 

A CHEERFUL VIEW or Turines.—“ How dis- 
mal you look!” said a bucket to his companion 
as they were going to the well. 

“Ah!” replied the other, I was reflecting 
on the uselessness of our being filled; for let 
us go away ever 80 full, we always come back 
empty.” 

“Dear me, how strange to look at it in that 
way!” said the bucket. “Now, I enjoy the 
thought that however empty we come, we al- 
ways go away full. Only look at it in that 
light, and you will be as cheerful as I am.” 


* Published by Nicholle & Noyes, and for sale by 8. R. 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. Price, $1 %. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise tut has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She emiles, appearing as in truth abe is, 

Heav'n- born, aud destined to the skies again.—-(ewper. 


LIGHT FOR ALL. 


Yov can not pay with money 
The million sons of toll 
The eallor on the ocean, 
The peasant on the soil, 
The laborer in the quarry, 
The heaver of the coal; 
Your money pays the hand, 
Bat it can not pzy the soul. 


The workehop must be crowded, 
That the palace may be bright; 
If the plowman did not plow, 
Then the poet could not write; 
Then let every toil be hallowed 
That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honor, 
As part of one great plan. 
The man who turns the soll 
Need not have an earthly mind; 
The digger mid the coal 
Need not be in spirit blind; 
The mind can shed a light 
On each worthy labor done; 
As lowest things are bright 
In the radiance of the sun. 


What cheers the musing stadent, 
The poet, the divine? 
The thought that for his followers 
A brighter day will shine. 
Let every human laborer 
Enjoy the vision bright, 
Let the thought that comes from hea von 
Be spread like heaven's own light! 


Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired; 
And poets, let your lyres 
‘With hope for man be fired! 
Till the earth becomes a temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one great service, 
Each happy in his part. 


—̃ — — 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GHR- 
MANY. 


TRE Leipsic Gartenlaube stands avowedly at 
the head of German literary periodicals. Its 
position on the leading question of the day 
gives a tolerably accurate idea of the incipient 
feeling in continental Europe. We translate 
the following: 

“The pressure in favor of the so-called 
‘woman’s rights movement’ appears to grow 
stronger and stronger from day to day; socie- 
ties are everywhere forming to consider this 
‘all-important question ;’ clubs are organized 
and lectures delivered; and in many such 
meetings, on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
fair lecturers demand equal rights with men,— 
admission to office; the right to vote; in short, 
all that the lords of creation have been accus- 
tomed to consider as their peculiar preroga- 
tives. I will not speak here of the physical 
inability of the sex, but will only call the atten- 
tion-of the woman’s rights advocates to one 
point, which they may have overlooked, and 
ask them whether they think it will be to their 
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advantage to make the change. Let us illus- 
trate by a little anecdote: 

As is known, American gentlemen are unu- 
sually considerate toward ladies. In one of 
the large cities of the United States a public 
meeting of ladies had assembled, in order to 
organize a society for the furtherance of wo- 
man’s rights.“ The street car passing by was 
crowded. A lady steps in. A gentleman sit- 
ting, arises, as usual, to offer her a seat; but 
before she had had time to take it, he asked 
her very politely whether she were in favor of 
woman’s rights? 

‘Certainly, sir, very decidedly replied the 
lady, who was young and pretty. 

‘Then, miss, complacently returned the 
gentleman, as he quietly resumed his seat, ‘I 
do not see why you can not stand as well 
as I. 


My fair readers will say that was very impo- 
lite and boorish, and under ordinary circum- 
stances they would be right; but let us examine 
the matter more closely. Man is the natural 
protector of woman. As the strength was 
given to him, he sustains the weaker woman, 
and fights the battles of life for her; and on 
that very account loves her the more. Affec- 
tionate gentleness forms the most beautiful and 
glorious adornment of women. We honor 
them as wives and mothers. The man, weary 
with his day’s work, finds on his return a 
pleasant home, and receives strength and stim- 
ulus for fresh endeavors. He anticipates the 
wife’s wishes, and rewards her for the love and 
care she shows him and his children. She is 
under his protection—and not his alone, but 
under the protection of every true man. In 
traveling, special apartments are reserved for 
her, that she may not be inconvenienced by 
tobacco smoke; little services are rendered her 
gladly; she is not permitted to go alone 
through dark streets at night; and, in a word, 
all is arranged so that she shall be neither 
neglected nor molested. But all this will 
cease from the moment when she steps out 
from under man’s protection, and with equal 
rights works beside, or, oftener, opposed to, him. 
A woman with equal rights may still claim re- 
spect—that is, provided she does not entirely 
degenerate; but only such respect as is accord- 
ed to all men who conduct themselves proper- 
ly. But such politeness and assistance as man 
now renders every woman with pleasure, she 
can not, and must not expect. These are only 
the result of her dependent and reserved posi- 
tion, and will fall away when she leaves it. 

Now, we take delight in preparing pleasures 
for woman, because she depends upon us for 
them. But. that will cease as soon as the wo- 
man no longer works and cares for, but with 
us. She will become, to man, an equal friend— 
nothing more—and even the protection which 
the laws in many cases now afford her, must 
be removed. 

If the ladies will give up all this, if they 
will barter the love and care of man for an, to 
them, unnatural position of entire independ- 
ence—even supposing they can fill such a posi- 


tion and carry out their intentions—then let 
them try their fortunes; but they must be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Schiller's 
Honor to Women’ will be no more applicable, 
and I fear they will lose more by it than they 
will gain.” 

But the article does not seem to have given 
entire satisfaction; for, three or four wecks 
later, we have the subjoined : 

“Our former article on ‘woman’s rights’ 
seems not to have pleased the ladies. If the 
displeasure were only among those for whom 
it was written, it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence; but it has been misunderstood in other 
quarters, and only on that account, and not in 
reply to any attacks—for the subject is far too 
serious for jesting—we give these few lines of 
explanation. 

Neither the writer of the article nor the pub- 
lishers of the Gartenlaube have intended to op- 
pose the endeavors of women who desire to 
turn their attention to suitable branches of 
learning or industry, nor to the unmarried who 
secure by their industry an independent and 
honorable position in life. No reasonable man 
would put any obstacle in their way, but on 
the contrary, would do all in his power to 
further such endeavors and render them profit- 
able. 

The protection of every true man will never 


fail such women. 


The article was only written against woman's 
rights, as they are now advocated in America 
and England, and as they have defenders even 
in Germany; and especially against those wo- 
men who would like to mix in politics, to vote 
and be voted for, and so subvert the relation in 
which woman now naturally stands toward 
society among all cultivated peoples. 

Such women divest themselves of that wo- 
manliness which has been their chief orna- 
ment—they are no longer domestic in their 
tastes, and will make neither good wives nor 
mothers; and both the author of the article 
and the publishers of the paper oppose them 
most decidedly, as has already been expressed.” 

This is the present platform. As the paper 
moves, slowly, as popular sentiment pushes it, 
we may await further developments. 


— — — 


WHOM DO GREAT MEN MARRY? 


BY CHARLES B. STEVENS. 


Women, of course. But they show the same 
diversity of taste that is seen in the lower 
ranks, and on the whole make worse mistakes. 
They, however, generally show the same sense 
in choosing wives that they show in managing 
other people’s affairs, whether it be good or bad. 

John Howard, the great philanthropist, 
married his nurse. She was altogether beneath 
him in social life and intellectual capacity, and 
besides this, was fifty-two years old while he 
was but twenty-five. He would not take 
“No” for an answer, and they were married, 
and lived happily together until her death, 
which occurred two years afterward. 


{ Manca, 
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Peter the Great, of Russia, married a peasant 
girl. She made an excellent wife and a saga- 


. cious empress. Humboldt married a poor girl 


because he loved her. 
happy. . 

Shakspeare loved and wed a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. She was fuithful to her vows, but we 
could hardly say the same of the great bard 
himself. Like most of the great poets, he 
showed too little discrimination in bestowing 
his affection on the other sex. 

Byron married Miss Milbank to get money 
to pay his debts. It turned out a bad shift. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl with whom 
he fell in love while they worked together in 
the plow-field. He, too, was irregular in his 
life, and committed the most serious mistakes 
in conducting his domestic affairs. 

Milton married the daughter of a country 
squire, but lived with her but a short time. 
He was an austere, exacting, literary recluse ; 
while she was a rosy, romping country lass 
that could not endure the restraint imposed 
upon her, and so they separated. Subsequently, 
however, she returned, and they lived tolerably 
happy. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only example in the 
long line of English monarchs wherein the 
marital vows were sacredly observed and 
sincere affection existed. 

Washington married a widow with two 
children. It is enough to say of her that she 
was worthy of him, and that they lived as 
married folks should, in perfect harmony. 
John Adams married the daughter of a Pres- 
byterian clergyman. Her father objected on 
account of John’s being a lawyer; he had a 
bad opinion of the morals of the profession. 

Thomas Jefferson married Mrs. Martha 
Skelton, a childless widow, but she brought 
him a large fortune in real estate. After the 
ceremony she mounted the horse behind him 
and they rode home together. It was late in 
the evening, and they found the fire out. But 
the great statesman bustled around and rebuilt 
it, while she seized the broom and soon put 
things in order. It is needless to say that they 
were happy, though Jefferson died a poor man 
on account of his extreme liberality and 
hospitality. 

Benjamin Franklin married the girl who 
stood in her father’s door and laughed at him 
as he wandered through the streets of Phila- 
delphia with rolls of bread under his arms and 
his pockets filled with dirty clothes. She had 
occasion to be happy when she found herself 
the wife of such a great and good man. 

It is not generally known that Andrew 
Jackson married a lady whose husband was 
still living. She was an uneducated but 
amiable woman, and was most devotedly 
attached to the old warrior and statesman. 

John C. Calhoun married his cousin, and 
their children fortunately were neither diseased 
nor idiotic, but they do not evince the talent of 
the great States’ rights” advocate. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the English states- 
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man and novelist, married a girl much his 
inferior in position, and got a shrew for a wife. 
She is now insane. 

Gen. Sam Houston lived happily with a 
squaw wife, while Gen. Ben. Butler was di- 
vorced from an accomplished lady. Edwin 
Forrest, the great tragedian, married a beauti- 
ful actress, from whom he was divorced. Gen. 
Fremont married the daughter of Thomas H. 
Benton against the latter’s wish, which obliged 
him to elope with her on a stormy night. The 
union proved a happy one in spite of the 
squally beginning. Horace Greeley married a 
schoolmistress whose beauty was questionable, 
but whose sense and goodness satisfied one of 
the greatest men of his time. 

Gen. Sherman married the daughter of 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, who was a member 
of Gen. Taylors cabinet. This alone would 
have been a good start in life for any young 
man. Jeff. Davis, for his first wife, won the 
hand of Zachary Taylor’s daughter; and Gen. 
Grant married a Miss Dent, of St. Louis. She 
apparently has more sense than show, and is 
therefore fit for a President's wife. 


— 2 ——— 


THE POWER OF FORGIVENESS. 


A SOLDIER, whose regiment lay in a garrison 
town in England, was about to be brought 
before his commanding officer for some offense. 
He was an old offender, and had been often 
punished. Here he is again,” said the officer, 
on his name being mentioned ; “ everything— 
flogging, disgrace, imprisonment—has been 
tried upon him.” Whereupon the sergeant 
stepped forward, and apologizing for the liberty 
he took, said— 

“There is one thing which has never been 
done with him yet, sir.” 

„What is that?“ was the inquiry. 

„Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “he has never 
been forgiven.” 

“Forgiven!” said the colonel, surprised at 
the suggestion. 

He reflected for a few moments, ordered the 
culprit to be brought in, and asked him what 
he had to say to the charge? 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the reply; “only I am 
sorry for what I have done.” 

Turning a kind and pitiful look on the man, 
who expected nothing else than that his punish- 
ment would be increased with the repetition of 
his offense, the colonel addressed him, saying: 
„Well, we have resolved to forgive you!” 

The soldier was struck dumb with astonish- 
ment ; the tears started in his eyes, and he wept 
like a child. He was humbled to the dust; he 
thanked his officcr and retired—to the old re- 
fractory, incorrigible man? No; he was 
another man from that day forward. He who 
tells the story had him for years under his eye, 
and a better conducted man never wore the 
Queen’s colors. In him kindness bent one 
whom harshness could not break; he was con- 
quered by mercy, and, forgiven, ever afterward 
feared to offend. 
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AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


[A Mormon lady, MRS. L. B. PRATT, now of Beaver, 


Utah Territory, sends us an interesting account of her 


experiences while associated with her husband, Mr. 
Addison Pratt, and others, in a mission among the isl- 
anders in the South Pacific Ocean. We are compelled to 
condense her statement somewhat, to adapt it to the 
crowded state of our columns.—Ep.] 

THE VOYAGE. 

In the early days of our settlement at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, my husband, Addison Pratt, 
was sent on a mission to the islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean. Shortly after our emi- 
gration to Great Salt Lake he returned, having 
been absent five years; but a year later, in the 
autumn of 1849, he was again called upon to 
leave his family and return to the scene of his 
former labors among the islanders. 

In the spring of 1850 I was sent, in company 
with my four daughters, two other families, and 
six elders, to join Mr. Pratt in his labors in that 
far-off tropical region. 

We embarked at San Francisco on board the 
brig Jane A. Hersey, Capt. Salmon, on the 
15th of September, and after thirty-five days’ 
sail hove in sight of Taboni, an island lying 
860 miles southwest of Tahiti. Here we ex- 
pected to find Mr. Pratt, as this island had 
been the principal scene of his former labors. 


THE ARRIVAL. 
As soon as the brig was discovered by the 


natives, some of them came to us in a small 


boat, and the captain asked them in their own 
language where Parati (Pratt) was. They 
said he was a prisoner on the island of Tahiti 
—that the French governor would not allow 
him to come to Taboni. This was a terrible 
shock to us, especially to the children, but two 
white men who came on board soon after, 
relieved our minds somewhat by informing us 
that Mr. Pratt was not in close confinement, 
but was held a prisoner till the arrival of others, 
when all would be required to sign a paper 
pledging themselves to teach nothing inimical 
to the French Government, under whose pro- 
tectorate the principal islands of the group 
were held. 

On landing at Taboni, we found nearly all 
the inhabitants of the island gathered on the 
beach to greet us. A native who held an 
office under the French Government thought 
he had the best right to lead me to the Mission 
House. His costume consisted of a piece of 
cloth bound around his body and reaching a 
little below his knees, and a jacket which did 
not quite meet the cloth below. As he wore 
no shirt, his clothing left a marrow band of his 
skin bare! He was introduced by the white 
men as Alcalda; and they apologized for his 
dress, which they said was not-his Sunday 
suit. He took me by the hand, and we led the 
way to the Mission House, making, undoubt- 
edly, quite a grotesque appearance. I did not 
mind that. I was on land once more, and 
thankful for that. 

THE MISSION HOUSE. 

This was a low building of timber, plastered 

inside and outside with lime made from the 
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coral rock, and exceedingly white. The roof 
was a thatch of leaves one foot in thickness. 
The floor was of sweet-smelling grass spread 
several inches thick over the ground, and the 
window openings were furnished with Vene- 
tian blinds, but no glass. The house was 
divided into two good-sized rooms, and evefy- 
thing about it was in the highest degree neat 
and clean. The furniture corresponded well 
with the building. There were two high-post 
bedsteads made of a kind of timber called 
“ Mickey,” and resembling dark mahogany ; a 
settee of the same wood, curiously carved, a 
large table of pine boards, which I was told 
were sawed from a tree which had drifted 
here from Australia. The bedsteads were 
curtained with native cloth made from the bark 
of the paper mulberry tree, and bleached as 
white as snow. Everything about us was 
novel, interesting, and wonderful. 

The front yard was full of beautiful shade 
trees, planted there by nature. Among these 
were some large boorow trees, each shading a 
space as large as a common-sized house and 
covered with leaves of the size of a breakfast- 
plate, and often used as plates by the natives. 
These trees produce yellow flowers with red 
stems, and of the size and shape of a holly- 
hock. 

The soil is composed of heavy sand mixed 
with pulverized sea shells, which make neither 
mud nor dust. Our path over this white 
ground was strewn with flowers fallen from 
the branches overhead. The whole scene 
reminded me of the poet’s description of the 
Garden of Eden. 


COOKING AND EATING. 
Our first meal here may be worth describing. 


The men here do the cooking, the women 


helping in the preparations. Ovens are made 
in the ground; hard-wood charcoal is pre- 
pared; rocks are heated; the food, prepared 
with some pleasant-flavored juicy substance to 
create steam, and wrapped up thickly with 
leaves tied with strips of bark, is then put in 
and covered up. In about an hour the oven is 
ready to be opened, and the food is found to 
be nicely cooked. Everything is cooked whole 
—fishes, fowls, and pigs alike. The women 
plait leaves for the table-cloths which are 
spread on the ground, tables being used only 
when white folks are to eat with them. We 
had table furniture, but desired at present to 
conform to the customs of the natives; so we 
sat down with them, with a leaf tablecloth 
spread before us; leaves for plates, and cocoa- 
nut shells for tumblers, with the sweet juice of 
the nut for drink. The kinds of food were 
numerous, but not one of them had I ever 
tasted before, except fish and fowl. They were 
all pleasant to my taste. The cakes, made of 
arrowroot, sweetened with a kind of molasses 
made by the natives, were delicious. So well 
did the native food agree with me, that I 


immediately began to recover from my state 


of weakness, and was soon more fleshy than I 
had ever been before. 
The natives were delighted when they saw 
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that everything pleased us, and nothing could 

exceed their excitement on seeing so many 

white people come to their island. They tried 

in every way to express their sympathy with 

us, in view of the fact that their beloved 

teacher was not allowed to come to his family. 
. NOTED PERSONS. 

The head chief took us under his special 
charge, and had he been our father, he could 
not have done more for us. His name was 
Hoatau. He was a tall, finely formed man, 
remarkable for cheerfulness and sociability. 
King Tometoah was a good friend to us all, 
though he did not embrace our faith. His 
daughter, whose name was Rapah, became a 
believer on first hearing the gospel, and proved 
a true and faithful woman. 

She had costly clothing given her by the 
French, which she sometimes wore, but she 
would never wear shoes. All her clothes were 
made loose, long, and flowing. She had a 
graceful form and a dignified and majestic 
bearing. It was a long time before we could 
persuade her to sit in a rocking-chair; but 
desiring her when she visited us to conform to 
our customs, she finally consented, and seemed 
pleased. Previously, she had always required 
a mat spread on the floor on which to sit. 

Soon after our arrival, the native brethren 
and the white men on the island commenced 
building a schooner, to be used in carrying the 
elders from one island to another in the per- 
formance of their duties as well as for the 
purposes of trade. 

The king and queen now sent a letter to the 
French governor asking him to allow “ Paraita” 
to come to Taboni to see his family. Consent 
was cordially given, and he came in a small 
schooner which was employed in trading 
among the islands. Our joy on seeing him 
again may be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed, the children, especially, being almost 
frantic with delight. 

LEARNING A NEW LANGUAGE. 

In order to teach the people by whom I was 
surrounded, it was necessary for me to learn 
their language, and nothing could exceed their 
anxiety for us to make all possible progress. 
They were willing to spend their whole time 
in aseisting us, and seemed impatient when 
we failed to exert ourselves to the utmost in 
learning. 


To learn to read Tahstan was not difficult. 


At the end of three weeks I could read as well 
as any of them—that is, I could pronounce the 
words in their Bible, but I could understand 
what I read only by comparing it with the 
same passage in my own Bible—in other words, 
I learned the sounds of the language before I 
had mastered the meaning of the words. There 
are but fifteen different sounds in the language, 
and every word ends with a vowel. It is 
very easy to speak, for, every letter having its 
own particular sound, when you know the 
sounds of the letters, you know how to pro- 
nounce all words that can be formed by their 
use. The Tahitan is not so copious as the 
English, but, in connection with the natural 
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and easy gesticulation of the natives, serves 
the purposes of language admirably. I found 
it impossible to teach the natives English. 
They could not pronounce the words. The 
half-breed children succeeded better, and those 
we took into our family soon learned to 
speak and read our language. Their relatives 
were very proud of these children, and called 
them tamarii papa, foreign children.” The 
only books in the Tahitan language were the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, a small geography, 
and a hymn-book. 
MUSIC. 

The natives have the sweetest voice I ever 
heard. The English missionaries had compiled 
a hymn-book for them, and taught them some 
beautiful tunes, and even the young children 
could sing two parts in perfect accord. When 
I wanted music, I would summon the children 
and young girls around me, and ask them to 
sing. They were always willing, and would 
continue the exercise till I told them to stop. 
When I taught them a new tune, they would 
he constantly singing it for weeks in succession, 
till every singer on the island had learned it. 
They had no musical instrument of their own, 
but when our “band”—we had a violin, a 
flute, and a flutina—played, their delight was 
excessive and most amusingly manifested. 


RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES. 

The natives are naturally religious. When 
their minds are enlightened by the Gospel, 
their faith in God is great, and their confidence 
in His servants ds mediums of His power not 
less. Our elders taught them to believe in 
anointing with oil and the laying on of hands 
for the healing of the sick; and they believe in 
the efficacy of these means with all their heart. 
When the elders were not at hand, the sisters 
would come to me—sometimes in the middle 
of the night—and lead me through the dark to 
their dwellings, to anoint and bless their sick 
children; and their faith gave me faith, so that 
we often realized the power of God in their 
recovery. 

The islanders are early risers, and their 
custom is to pray early in the morning. I 
have often walked out long before sunrise and 
heard prayers ascending from each dwelling. 
Every Wednesday morning the old bell which 
hung on a tree near the Mission House was 
rung and the people assembled at the Ferebarcra, 
„House of Prayer,” prayed, sung a hymn, read 
a chapter in the Bible, and then quietly re- 
turned to their homes, the mecting continuing 
for only about half an hour. They like short 
exercises, and their longest meetings on the 
Sabbath never exceed one hour in length. 

When assembled for worship, they look as 
comely and respectable as any other people. 
The men wear white shirts, with a pareu about 
their waists, and Panama hats; and the women, 
long, loose dresses of white or pink lawn or 
muslin. They have beautiful bonnets of their 
own manufacture, but they seldom wear them. 
Their long, glossy hair is braided in two braids, 
falling down their backs. Their only orna- 
ments are natural flowers, of which they 
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always choose those that are sweet-scented. 
They wear a wreath about the head, another 
round the neck, and a third encircling the 
waist. We taught them tħe practice of fre- 
quent bathing, for which there are the most 
convenient and delightful places on the island. 
To these natural baths, shaded and overhung 
by beautiful trees, they were accustomed to go 
with their bathing dresses at least once every 
day. l 
A BENSIBLE KING. 

The king was accustomed to boast of his 
superiority over other men, on the ground that 
he did more work. He had a green plat in 
front of his house, which he kept very clean; 
he also had a floor built in his house, which 
was furnished with chairs and a table for the 
use of foreign visitors. He had a suit of fine 
clothes which he used to wear when he went 
to Tahiti to visit the French governor, but he 
always took them off as soon as possible on his 
return, exclaiming, Mea pea te ahupapa, “ for- 
eign clothing is a trouble.” He was accus- 
tomed to wear a shirt, pantaloons, and a hat, 
but neither boots nor shoes, as he said they 
would give him an ungainly gait. 

NATIVE DOCILITY AND SKILL. 

The natives greatly admired any one who 
had mechanical skill, of which they manifest 
a good deal themselves. Their houses are 
supported by pillars which they cover with 
carved work very ingeniously executed ; and 
months of labor are often expended on the 
beams on which the roof rests. I taught the 
women and girls to knit edging of fine thread 
to trim their dresses. The men were equally 
interested, and as they had nothing to do, we 
taught them to knit suspenders of woolen 
gam to wear with their white pantaloons on 

undays. The pantaloons they cut and made 
themselves, not even asking the women to do 
it. Nothing could be pleasanter than teaching 
them, for they were gentle and pliable as little 
children. 

They have a large development of Ideality, 
and delight in flowers and everyibing beauti- 
ful. The native children would never tire of 
gathering flowers for me. We used to orna- 
ment our house with flowers till it looked like 
a garden, and they would stand at the door to 
wonder and admire, exclaiming, Te fere ne he 
roa, a pretty house indeed.” 

NATIVE FRIENDSHIP. 

The islanders delight in making presents. 
If you praise anything they have, and show 
that you admire it, they will say, Rave os, you 
take,’ and often urge it upon you. 

If one of the natives claims you as a friend, 
he considers all he owns at your disposal, to be 
used as your own. My eldest daughter went 
with her father to another island in that group, 
where a female claimed her as her friend’ 
gave her a piece of land and a new name, 
after the name of the land, which was Ho, tua 
tua. She was thereafter known by that name 
throughout the islands. She also gave hera 
pretty dress, and bonnet braided from the stalk 
of arrowroot,—far superior in beauty to straw. 

I taught school in the old Prayer House one 

ear and a half, wrote a history of my life, 
earned the language so that I could translate 
the New Testament and address the people to 
their edification, and I have only pleasant 
memories of the South Pacific Islands and their 
friendly and docile people. 
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SPRING. 


Sweet Spring, thy balmy air and fragrant breath 

Return once more to glad the fertile earth. 

Thy sunny skies so bright, serene, and fair, 

Thy dewy eves, rejoice the silvery air. 

No shadow rests on heaven's ethereal brow, 

No cloudlet dims the broad expanse below: 

And Nature wakes from Winter's stern control, 

And bids her icebound waters gladly roll. 

Her streamlets sparkle in perpetual flow; 

Her buried flowers burst from the mold below, 

Their snowy bosoms lifted to the breeze, 

The sunshine gHttering on their emerald leaves. 

Sweet sounds of Spring steal on the conscious air, 

And whisper of her presence everywhere. 

The bursting buds proclaim the newborn year, 

And April comes sweet smiling through a tear, 

To acatter blessings from her soft white hands, 

And bless with twofold sweets the smiling lands. 

The soft south winds come dancing o'er the carth, 

And wake each fibrous sod to fresher birth ; 

Till blooming May assumes her wonted seat, 

And birds come forth her sunny face to greet: 

While through the trees their gladdened voices 

ring. 

For Heaven has blessed us with another Spring. 

VIRGINIA, 


— 


GEORGE M. OTTINGER, 


THE UTAH ARTIST. 


— — 


HERE is à full-sized brain; a 
tongh, flexible, and enduring body, 
made up of the motive, mental, and 
vital temperaments fairly blended. 
It is comparatively easy for such an 
organization to work hard, —or, we 
should rather say, almost constant- 
ly, without tiring. Walking, climb- 
ing, or riding would be only a 
pleasant pastime. The head is high and 
long, rather than low and broad. Be- 
nevolence is the largest of the moral or- 
gans, and Destructiveness is among the 
smaller of the propensities. He will 
show far more kindness than cruelty. 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness are large; while Self-Esteem 
and Concentrativeness are less fully de- 
veloped. He will be ambitious to excel; 
honorable and honest in his transactions 
with others. Acquisitiveness and Secret- 
iveness are small, and his love of money 
is limited by his necessities, He has few 
or no secrets, and is open, transparent, and 
free from cunning. Neither is there any 
guile here. The social feelings are fully 
indicated in the chin and lips. There is 
large Imitation and full Constructiveness. 
He can copy nature, and would be ex- 
pert in the use of tools. 


The intellect, as a whole, is above the 


average. He is both a correct observer and 
a clear thinker. There is enough Ideal- 
ity to give taste, refinement, and love 
for the beautiful; but not enough to 
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make him a wild, imaginative romancer. 
He will work with nature in her calm 
and quiet aspects, rather than in her 
wild and tempestuous moods. Still, 
there must be an ardent love for her 
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hills, her forests, and her plains, as well 
as for her beautiful valleys, flowing 
waters, and grand old mountains. There 
is sentiment and sense, fact and philoso- 
phy; and more mirth than music. We 
know our subject to be an artist, and 
claim nothing for Phrenology in this de- 
lineation. But he is more than an artist, 
—he is a fully fledged man—a matured 
human being. He can become a scholar, 
a writer, a teacher, a lawyer, physician, 
or a preacher. Because he excels as an 
artist, this is no argument against his 
ability to become anything else. But he 
can rise and shine in art. He has both 
the soul and the skill for it. A compari- 
son will show some resemblance between 
Ottinger and Bierstadt,—See Jan. No., 
page 24,—and all he needs to insure a 
high degree of success is time, study, 
discipline, and practice. All these con- 
ditions are his; and his final triumph— 
accidents excepted—is certain. 


GEORGE MARTIN OTTINGER was born in 
Springfield, Montgomery County, Pennsylva- 


nia, February 8th, 1838, His early ancestors 
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were German, and settled in America about 
1740. Being industrious and enterprising they 
soon acquired considerable property; but 
during the war for Independence, having es- 
poused earnestly the cause of the colonies, they 
lost nearly all of it. Mr. Ottinger's father, how- 
ever, came into the possession of a good 
farm, in the management of which he was 
very successful. In 1840 he was persuad- 
ed by an uncle to embark in merchandise, 
and to that end sold his farm, and remov- 
ed to Bedford, Pennsylvania. For afew 
years the venture promised well, when 
suddenly certain speculations in which he 
had invested his property failed, and left 
him almost penniless. Young Ottinger 
was then thirteen years old, and cherished 
strongly the desire to become a painter. 
As far back in his boyhood as can be re- 
membered, he had kept a box of paints, 
and spent a great part of his leisure in 
drawing and painting. His relatives did 
not encourage him in the way of his in- 
clinations, but permitted him to drift 
about without instruction or advice on 
the subject of art. His early education 
in other respects does not appear to have 
been neglected; for besides the training 
received at the district school of Bedford, 
he attended for nearly two years the Me- 
chanics’ Society School m New York 
city, and subsequently schools in Phila- 
delphia. 

At seventeen years of age he resolved 
to “strike out” in the world for himself. 
Let us use his own language : “ To put my 
resolve in practice,” he says, I determin- 
ed to go to sea. If I could not be a paint- 
er, I would be a sailor. I left home in August, 
1850, with a clean shirt on my back and but 
seventy-five cents in my pocket. I applied 
for a seaman’s berth at a shipping office in 
Philadelphia ; was accepted, sent to New 
York, and from thence to Nantucket, where 
I joined the ship Maria, Captain David Ba- 
ker, bound for the South Pacific sperm-whal- 
ing.” But the life of a sailor did not prove 
what his “fancy had pictured” it, and after 
some fourteen months of severe experience, 
during which he saw much of the geography 
of South America and the Pacific islands, he 
suddenly left the whaler and shipped on board 
the brig Margaret,” for Panama. There, leav- 
ing the brig, he crossed and re-crossed the 
Isthmus on foot, and after a three months’ so- 
journ on shore, sailed in the “ Rowena,” for Cal- 
ifornia, touching at Acapulco, Mexico. This 
passage occupied one hundred and two days, du- 
ring the latter part of which a short supply of 
provisions compelled the passengers and crew 
to live for forty-two days on a pint of rice and 
one pint of water a day. 

Not finding employment in San Francisco 
after a three months’ stay, he sailed in the clip- 
per “ Kate Hayes,” for Shanghai, China, touch- 
ing at Honolulu, on the route. In China he 
remained six weeks, and left there in the clipper 
“Sea Nymph,” bound for New York via Ba- 
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tavia, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. ! 


Thus having circumnavigated the globe, he re- 
turned to New York city on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1853, after an absence of two years and a 
half. He had so won the confidence and good- 
will of the captain of the Sea Nymph,” that 
the latter pressed him to accept the situation of 
second mate on a new vessel he intended to 
take charge of, but Ottinger had had his fill of 
seafaring, and positively declined the offer. 

In New York he found employment in a 
sugar warehouse; and three months afterward 
one of the proprietors went to Baltimore, to take 
the management of a large sugar refinery. 
Ottinger accompanied him, and was appointed 
to a good clerkship. “ While here,” he says, 
“I endeavored to make a sugar refiner of my- 
self, but it was no go. Instead of learning the 
different grades of sugar, I drew pictures of the 


_ molds, pans, mills, etc., consequently making 


little advancement as a sugar-maker.” Giving 
up the sugar business after eighteen months’ 
trial, he started West, and stopped at Louisville 
Kentucky, where he remained as clerk in a 
fruit store for fifteen months, and then return- 
ed to Philadelphia. The year 1857 dates his 
return to his home and the commencement of 
his artistic career, as a regular pursuit. A 
brother-in-law kindly afforded the assistance 
and facilities necessary in his studies. 

In 1859 he entered a photographic gallery in 
Richmond, Virginia, and gave excellent satis- 
faction as a colorer and painter of photographs. 
There he did not intermit his study of art under 
instruction, but secured the best talent he could 
find. The opening of the war determined him 
to leave Richmond, and in September, 1861, we 
find him arrived at Salt Lake City. Among the 
Mormons of that period the fine arts were at a 
decidedly low point, but Mr. Ottinger thought 
that an opportunity was presented there which 
would not fail of fruit if it were properly used. 


. Meeting with Mr. C. R Savage, who shared his 


opinions, a business connection was formed, 
which has thus farprospered. In 1863 they or- 
ganized the “ Deseret Academy of Arts,” which 
has accomplished no small amount of good in 
cultivating and refining the esthetic taste of the 
people in that remote region. 

Mr. Ottinger has not suffered the grand land- 
scape about the “city of the saints” to remain 
unappreciated. His pencil and brush have 
been much employed in transferring to paper 
and canvas its peculiar features. With the 


. modesty of the true artist, he disclaims much 


merit for his productions. They, however, 
evince the free touch, originality, and freshness 
of a sprightly and progressive lover of nature, 
and point to future achievements of enviable 
excellence. 

Some of his paintings—the most noteworthy 
—we may mention. “Who Will Care for 
Mother Now ?”—an incident of the battle-field 
“Independence Rock;” “City Creek Falls,” 


now in the ion of Mr. Schuyler Colfax ; 
“Overland Pony „ engraved and pub- 
lished by Harper's Weekly ; The Last of the 
Aztecs,” a large picture, telling of departed 
greatness, 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


WOMEN’S FAOBS. 


[A writer in Once A Week discourses with a good deal 
of wisdom, not unmixed with wit, on this sabject. His 
remarks are considerably removed from the common- 
place, although necessarily dealing with much that is 
familiar to those who have observed, read, and thought 
on facial expression. Our “plain” lady readers, doubt- 
less, will appreciate him.] 

Wrrnour its quaint prejudices and delicious 
prepossessions, without its foolish impulses and 
illogical likings, without its comic contradic- 
tions and absurd idealisms, human nature 
would be a dull and stupid blunder. The 
worst type of man is he whose actions you can 
always predict. A man without an obvious 
weakness is a dangerous character. And yet 
there are such men—men whose notion of 
heaven is that of a sort of translated Carlsruhe, 
with very straight streets converging to an ac- 
curate geometric center. Cold as a jelly-fish, 
with. no more human sympathy than a cat, 
moving as mechanically as a hydraulic engine, 
such men pass through life in an orderly and 
precise manner, filling respectably the office in 
church or state to which they have been called, 
leaving the world in front of a fashionable 
funeral, and commemorated by a prim monu- 
ment which does not mention their failings, 
for they never had any. These are the men 
whose criticism of a woman’s face may be de- 
pended upon for its superficial accuracy. The 
odd blunders which ordinary men make in 
judging and speaking of women’s faces are 
very amusing. The scientific spirit, which 
ought to approach cautiously a careful defini- 
tion, sets to capering and dancing like a harle- 
quin, and finally flies off into the pure empyr- 
ean of idealism. Bold scrutiny of a profile 
gets transfixed by a glance from a pair of eyes, 
and dangles helplessly there, like a scarecrow 
in the rain. We have all noticed the absurd 
transition in the look of a man who has in- 
spired laughing-gas, when, advancing with a 
prodigious and pugnacious frown on his face, 
he suddenly bursts into an idiotic giggle, and 
stands puzzled by his own sense of the humor- 
ous. That is the ridiculous plight in which 
criticism finds itself when about toscan a pret- 
ty woman’s face. Indeed, it may be safely af- 
firmed that no man (except he be of the jelly- 
fish order) can perceive that a woman who has 
a wonderful pair of eyes and a wonderful 
smile, has also an awkwardly bent nose. 
Were he to take her photograph, and trace 
with a pencil the outline of the face, his reason 
might compel him to acknowledge that, cer- 
tainly, the nose was not quite straight. An- 
other reference to the original, however, and 
lo! he has no more power of artistic scansion 
than the shepherd who first saw the face of 
Aphrodite burst laughing through the white 
froth of the sea. 

In this matter, love is out of court. The 
freaks of idealism committed by him are too 
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prodigious to form the topic of an intentionally 
sane essay. The odd criticisms which men 
who are not in love pronounce on the faces of 
the women whom they meet are, without any 
extraneous help, sufficiently curious. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that what might be 
supposed to be the chief criterion—accuracy of 
outline—is held to be of very secondary im- 
portance indeed. The grand protest of Medie- 
valism, and even of the Renaissance, against 
the tyranny of the unapproachable antique 
types, effected at least this one good in our no- 
tions of the human face—it gave value to indi- 
vidualism, and freedom to the choice of art. 
Henceforth there were no supreme forms, to 
approach which all the specialties of individual 
portraiture had to be smoothed away. Prom- 
inence and proper appreciation were given to 
specific characteristics; and the human face, 
with its infinite varieties of form and expres- 
sion, With its innumerable artistic graces, was 
made a law unto itself. This tendency to rec- 
ognize the beauty and artistic fitness of actual 
forms, in preference to a slavish obedience to 
certain sublimated “universals,” was but the 
refiex of a sentiment which has run through, in 
many directions, all our modern life. Men no 
longer sigh for the perfectly beautiful woman. 
Regularity of the most faultless kind in physical 
form is held to be of lesser account than those 
variations which are supposed, rightly or 
wrongly, to indicate special emotional or intel- 
lectual characteristics. When a man thinks 
over the beautiful women whom he knows— 
that is to say, the women whose profile is cor- 
rect, whose head and figure are admirably in 
accordance with artistic types—does he not in- 
variably find that the handsomest women are 
also the dullest? Does he not, in tfying to 
decide which is the most beautiful woman of 
his acquaintance, choose out her whose irregu- 
larities of feature are lost in the movement and 
light of the face, in the glow and color of the 
eyes, in preference to the woman of cold and 
formal accuracy of outline? It may be said 
that we are begging the question, in assuming 


that women of classic regularity of features are’ 


generally expressionless and formal; but we 
demand the premise on the ground of common 
experience. Somehow or other, the woman 
whose life and grace of face are remarkable— 
so remarkable as to instantly attract and fas- 
cinate—almost never approach either the an- 
cient or modern types of beauty. We do not 
at all mean to echo the vulgar belief that pretty 
women are invariably stupid. We leave mental 
qualities for the moment out of question. The 
dullness of which we speak is not the dullness 
of mental vacuity, but that of conventional 
form. 


If you were to take onc of the women 
out of the pages of Le Follet, and give her 
twenty times the genius of George Eliot, she 
would still look a fool. No power of brain 
could conquer the simpering solidity of the 
perfectly regular face. Yet if pressed for an 
answer as to what they consider the perfect 
type of modern beauty, most men would think 
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of one of these women in a book of fashions. 
There are the clear outline of nose, mouth, and 
chin; the smooth, high forehead, the small ear, 
the rounded cheek, and the accurately placed 
eyes. Itis given to some men to know one or 
two women of this stamp in private life. 
Sometimes these outwardly angelic creatures 
are fools; sometimes, though rarely, they have 
mental qualities considerably above the aver- 
age. In either case the result is the same. A 
man suddenly confronted by such a fact, ad- 
mires it; he is not moved by any instantaneous 
sympathy toward it. Perfectly beautiful wo- 
men (there are not many of them, even if we 
except the low type mentioned above) are 
much caressed by society. They adorn dinner- 
tables; are magnificent at balls; and make 
good matches. But they do not break hearts; 
and the memory of their face, tortured with 
parting, or glowing with the quick joy of meet- 
ing, does not haunt a man’s life. 

Intellectual graces do certainly add to the 
chances of a face being beautiful; and without 
intellectual graces, the most charming face can 
never be quite satisfactory. Emotional variety 
and expression, however, is the true key to the 
inexplicable influence of the most irregular 
faces—a key which suggests considerations as 
to the origin of this free emotional display 
which can not be entered upon here. The 
possibilities of tragedy and comedy which lie 
in some women’s eyes, are sufficient to make 
the face strongly and strangely suggestive 
you know that which the slightest application 
of the proper touch, the whole mine of con- 
cealed emotion would fly up. Even the sug- 
gestion of a fierce temper (as a brief artistic 
study, be it understood) is better than the help- 
less dullness of the faultless and inexpressive 
face. Not unfrequently this indication of a 
fiery temperament lies in the eyes of a face 
which is otherwise unutterably soft and dove- 
like. In such a case the piquante contradiction 
is irresistibly charming, if the woman be tender, 
and fragile, and winning, with a discreet and 
delicious vail of mildness tempering the power- 
ful eyes. Such a woman invariably lends her- 
self to any passing mood with an abandon 
which is either wonderfully seductive and con- 
fiding, or repellant and terrible. She is either 
affectionate, with a sort of kitten-like, tantaliz- 
ing playfulness, or she is a revengeful Juno, 
with eyes of anger and words of sharp fire. 
There are other faces which express powerful 
emotion under powerful restraint—with all its 
suggestions of strong, enduring constancy and 
irreproachable delicacy of conscience. There 
are others that only speak of emotional weak- 
ness—of a certain infantine want of principle, 
joined to a want of will, and a prevailing mis- 
apprehension of surrounding relations chiefly 
arising out of vanity. We may most easily 
find types of such women in fiction, although 
they are common among us. As a representa- 
tive of the last-named section take Hetty Sorel ; 
of the previous class take Nina Balatka—surely 
one of the most perfect figures ever conceived 
by a novelist; and for the first, Cleopatra may 
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be taken as the one perennial type. The list 
might be indefinitely expanded. 

It is this suggestion of emotional power 
which gives the wonderful glamour to faces 
which are far from being strictly beautiful. 
Who is to define it, or mark its limits? No two 
men are affected in the same way by the same 
face; because it depends on themselves to seize 
the full. suggestiveness of the facc—to catch the 
stray lights of the features—and construct un- 
speakable sympathies out of the raw material 
of features. The man who pronounces a woman 
plain or beautiful, according to certain canons 
of form, is either a hypocrite, a pedant, or a 
donkey. A face is beautiful in proportion as it 
says something to you which you are desirous 
of hearing. Different men have different meth- 
ods of hearing; and there are some to whom 
only the coarse message of health—conveyed in 
fresh color and plump cheek—is intelligible. 
There are others, to whom such a face is blank 
and meaningless, who are willing to give away 
their life to win a smile from a certain pair of 
eyes, even although the eyes are green. Of 
course it is easy to see that a man with strong 
powers of idealism will construct a beautiful 
face out of unpromising materials; but this 
is not to the point. What face is that which 
appeals to the sense of beauty of the majority 
of men? Not the plump inanity of the colored 
lithograph. Not the buxom country lass, who 
has ull the beauties of which poets sing, but 
whom poets do not marry. Not the pinky doll 
of the book of fashions. Men love long eye- 
lashes, because’ they seem to hide a secret. 
Men love those eyes which are transparent and 
yet deep, because there lies in them something 
of the unknown and the discoverable; and so 
men love faces that tell stories, and are coy, 
confiding, tantalizing, with vague and grand 
emotional possibilities hidden somewhere about 
their expression. 


We have not said a word about the desira- 
bility of marrying a woman with one of these 
tantalizing faces, nor of the desirability of mar- 
rying a woman with a pretty face at all. It is 
almost impossible to touch upon this branch of 
the subject without repeating the commonest 
of commonplaces. This may be said, however 
—a plain woman who has a cultivated brain, 
and good taste, ought always to be able to hold 
her ground against pretty women. Emotional 
variety has so much narrower limits than intel- 
lectual variety. You can run over the gamut 
of a woman’s loves and hates much sooner than 
you can measure the circle of-a cultivated, in- 
tellectual sympathy; and, once you have ex- 
hausted the possible chords, their repetition is 
likely to become a trifle wearisome. With 
good taste, come the charms of artistic dress, 
pleasant, fresh, amusing conversation, and a 
graceful manner, which does far more execu- 
tion than the victims of it imagine, Through 
her intellectual sympathies a woman enlarges 
the horizon of her life, borrows a new luster 
for her own use, and gets the credit of all the 
wit, and grace, and brilliancy which her ex- 
tended vision embraces. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 

THE maxim that every man is the architect 
of his own fortune,” has been strikingly verified 
and illustrated in the history of American 
statesmen. The following collection of facts 
respecting some of our great men may prove 
interesting : 

Very few of the fathers of our republic were 
the inheritors of distinction. Washington was 
almost the only gentleman by right of birth in 
all that astonishing company of thinkers and 
actors. Two or three Virginians, John Jay, of 
New York, and half a dozen meaner men from 
other provinces were exceptions. But Frank- 
lin was a printer’s boy ; Sherman, a shoemaker ; 
Knox was a book-binder ; Green, a blacksmith ; 
John Adams and Marshall, the sons of poor 
farmers; and Hamilton, the most subtile, fiery, 
and electrical, but at the same time the most 
composed and orderly genius of all, excepting 
the unapproachable Chief, was of as humble 
parentage as the rest, and himself, at the be- 
ginning, a clerk or shopkeeper. And if we 
come down to a late period, Daniel Webster 
was the son of a country farmer, and was res- 
cued from the occupation of a drover only by 
the shrewd observation of Christopher Gore, 
whom he called upon for advice in respect toa 
difficulty arising from the sale of a pair of steers ; 
and John C. Calhoun was the son of a tanner 
and currier; the father of Henry Clay belonged 
to the poorer class of Baptist ministers ; Martin 
Van Buren, during the fitful leisure of the day, 
gathered pine knots to light his evening stud- 
ies; Thomas Corwin was a wagoner; Silas 
Wright, by heritage, a machinist. In later times 
we have had Lincoln, of the flat-boat; John- 
son, the tailor; Grant, the tanner: Wilson, the 
shoemaker’s apprentice; and many others 
among our statesmen, who receive the applause 
and reverence of mankind, passed their earlier 
years at what, in other countries, would be al- 
most impassable distances from the eminences 
which they now enjoy. 

All this is encouraging to our aspiring young 
men who would dare and do rather than lean 
on the reputation of their ancestors. 

In the old monarchies the question is, What 
is your pedigree; or who were your progen- 
itors? Here, in our republic, the question is, 
What have you done? what are you doing? at 
what do you aim? To do, to grow, to improve, 
and become all that God intended us to, is our 
privilege, our right, and our duty. God 
helps those who help themselves.“ 


— Z. — — 


A QUAKER and a Baptist were traveling to- 
gether in astage-coach, The latter took every 
opportunity of ridiculing the former on account 
of his religious profession. At length they came 
to a heath, where the body of a malefactor, late- 
ly executed, was hanging in chains on a gibbet. 
“ I wonder now, said the Baptist, what reli- 
gion this man was of!“ Perhaps,“ replied the 
Quaker, coldly, he was a Baptisi and they 
have hung him up to dry.” 
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THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 
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„Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine?” 

Tuis organization exhibits much more 
strength, elasticity, and endurance than 
is the average allotment of 
men. A moderate degree of 
care will in all probability 
maintain the health into ad- 
vanced life; for although gray 
hairs have come, yet Ole Bull 
evinces the sprightly force of 
youth. 

Among the more prominent 
elements of his character are 
love of liberty; independence 
of disposition; interest in 
everything that appeals to the 
taste; curiosity to see and ex- 
amine things; and readiness of 
perception. He is more prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact, and scien- 
tific than philosophical or ab- 
stract. He is full of impulses, 
and is sometimes liable to go 
to extremes; to venture where 
others would hesitate; but 
what he lacks in prudence is 
made up in executiveness, 
force, and perseverance; hav- 
ing little doubt of the feasi- 
bility of his plans, he is the one to ven- 
ture a large stake in untried schemes, 
He has so much of the propelling princi- 
ple, that he does not always put on the 
brakes at the right time. Thus, as an 
operator or speculator, he would venture 
to buy a cargo, even without samples, 
and would seek to sell in the same way. 

His religion consists chiefly in doing 
right—in justice; in seeing that promises 
are fulfilled; in kindness, generosity, 
sympathy, and self-sacrifice; indeed, he 
would do more for others than he would 
ask others to do for him, and award to 
the penitent culprit mercy first, justice 
afterward. 


In matters of money and property he 
is very free and inappreciative—the value 
of a dollar being scarcely realized. In- 
tellectually, he is unusually versatile ; 
could engage with almost equal readiness 
and interest in a great variety of pur- 
suits. He would know something of 
science, of philosophy, of literature, of 
art, of politics. While there is no want 
of special attachment or affection for 
friends or home, he is eminently able to 
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make himself at home everywhere, and 
form new associations wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Yet he lives less, perhaps, 


in the domestic circle than most men, 
his affections being quite subordinate to 
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his sympathies, ambition, and intellect. 
He is very quick to resist aggression; 
very resolute to defend himself against 
injury and insult; yet forbearing and 
merciful when the offender shows regret 
for his misdeed. 

He is very frank, open, and free— 
almost transparent—so that it is difficult 
for him to use underhand or cunning 
measures. His plans are usually open to 
all, and frequently fail of the desired end 
on that account. His straightforward- 
ness, zeal, ambition, and courage would 
have made him an excellent soldier; 
while his strong perceptive intellect and 
mechanical abilities would have furthered 
him in scientific fields. 

His sensitiveness, susceptibility, and 
sympathy are almost feminine; and 
these traits, in combination with his en- 
thusiastic appreciation of art, have made 
him the thrilling, absorbing musician the 
world acknowledges him to be. 

Human nature is wonderfully endowed with 
capabilities. Whatever it conceives in its 


strange Jabyrinth of brain, it seems able to 
bring to perfection, whether science, literature, 


or art be the sphere in which its conception is 


OF OLE BULL. 
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born. In esthetic fields—poetry, music, paint- 


ing, sculpture—now and then we witness the 
exhibition of an irresistible influence exerted 


. by some master-spirit, which awakens in our 


mind the doubt that he who wields such 
strange powers is no more than human and 
earthly like ourselves. In music 
there have been those whose per- 
formances seemed to weave a mag- 
ic spell — fascinating, enchaining, 
bewitching the hearer—but their 
names are few; for they who would 
be powerful to thrill and move the 
inner thoughts and the will, must 
be possessed of the spirit of music, 
must give up their souls to its ecs- 
tasy, and seek with all the fervor of 
devotion to acquire its inner and 
secret harmonies. 

Ole Bull appears to be the man 
of the age whose genius in music 
possesses the power to sway the 
heart. His magical fingers draw 
from that most difficult of instru- 
ments, the violin, cadences of har- 
mony which seem to speak of things 
the heart can feel and the emotions 
respond to in closest sympathy.~ 
No one, of any delicacy at all, can 
listen unmoved to his playing. Be- 
\ tween him and his instrument there 
is, as it were, a complete rapport, 
it seems to be filled with the spirit 
of its master, and pours forth, re- 
sponsive to his touch, the themes 
of his inspiration. Now tender and 
pathetic, filling our eyes with tears; 
now rippling and joyous, compelling gladness ; 
now sad, plaintive, melancholy, awakening our 
sympathies; anon bold, dashing, impetuous, 
as if challenging us to combat. They who 
have listened to the varied tones of his Polacca 
Guerriera, must indeed confess that 


Muse hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 


Ole Bull was born in the town of Bergen, 
Norway, February 5th, 1810. His parents be- 
longed to the better class of the citizens of 
Bergen, and were allied to many names of note 
in Norwegian literature and history. Nearly 
all the members of the Bull family possessed 
considerable musical talent, and it is not won- 
derful that Ole imbibed with his mother’s milk 
the aptitude which afterward was so wonder- 
fully developed. When but six or seven years 
old, Ole was given a small violin by an uncle, 
a musician himself, who had seen the little fel- 
low amusing himself with a piece of wood for 
a violin, and a willow twig for a bow. 

Nature’s own musician, he made rapid pro- 
gress in his practice, so that his mother pro- 
cured a teacher, who gave Ole but a short ben- 
efit in the way of instruction; for he suddenly 
left Bergen, although a resident of many years’ 
standing. Ole was thus abandoned to his own 
devices; but he by no means wasted his time. 
Some transitory instruction he received, to be 
sure, from Danish artists who visited Bergen 
now and then to give concerts, but his advance- 
ment was mainly due to his own assiduity. 


—— — — —— Aœ ß. — ——— 
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Ole’s father, however, had not chosen the 
career of a violinist for his son, but wished him 
to pursue a course of study with a view to 
making a clergyman of him. Accordingly a 
private tutor, Musoeus by name, was engaged, 
and Ole, now twelve years of age, placed almost 
entirely under his charge. One of the 
first things Musoeus did was to declare 
that the boy’s musical tastes were in- 
compatible with the grave character of 
his studies, and so forbid him to play 
on the violin. As might have been 
expected, Ole’s tastes in this respect 
were but sharpened by restraint, and 
he practiced in secret as he had oppor- 
tunity. At eighteen he was sent to 
Christiania to enter the University, 
having been previously enjoined by 
his father to avoid indulging his pas- 
sion. His intentions to obey were of 
the best, but a combination of circum- 
stances was on foot, in the very outset 
of his proposed university career, to 
defeat the parental design, and open up 
to the young musician the path which 
nature had marked out for him. 

He had scarcely entcred Christiania 
when he was met by friends—students => 
from Bergen—who urged him to play 
at a concert to be given for some char- : 
itable purpose. 

“ But,” said Ole, “ my father has for- 
bidden me to play.” 

“Would your father prevent you 
from doing an act of charity?” they 
asked. 

“ Well, this alters the case a little; 
und I can write to him and claim his pardon,” 
said Ole. 


The concert at once brought him into favor- 
able notice. The very next evening a young 
professor had a quartette at his house, and 
pressed Ole to take a part in it. He did so, 
thinking that his father would doubtless not 
object to his playing a little to get on a good 
footing with the professors. The quartette did 
not break up until late the following morning, 
and Ole had only two hours in which to pre- 
pare himself for the preliminary examination. 
Scarcely able to keep his eyes open, he wrote a 
Latin exercise, which was not approved; and as 
the “classical” rules of the University were 
unusually stringent, he was rejected for that 
year. In great chagrin he went to his host, the 
professor, who laughingly said, “ My good fel- 
low, this is the very best thing that could have 
happened to you! Do you believe yourself 
fitted for a curacy in Finmarken or a mission 
ainong the Laps? Certainly not! It is the 
opinion of your friends that you should travel 
abroad; meanwhile, old Trane having becn 
taken ill, you are appointed ad interim musical 
director of the Philharmonic and Dramatic, 
Societies.” A month later Trane died, and 
Ole Bull was duly installed in these offices; 
and having thus at a single step acquired an 
independent position, he was pardoned by his 
futher. 

He was now fairly embarked upon his mu- 
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sical career, and his relations at Christiania 
were of the most encouraging character for a 
young and ambitious man. In 1831 lie travel- 
ed to Paris at the time that Madame Malibran 
and Paganini were giving concerts to enthusi- 
astic audiences. Here he had the misfortune to 
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lose his violin and the greater part of his clothes 
and money, through a grasping landlord who 
carried them away while the musician was 
asleep. Reduccd to the last necessity, he was 
near the verge of despair when he unexpected- 
ly came into the possession of four hundred 
francs. He purchased a new violin, and acci- 
dentally through it obtained the notice of the 
Duke of Montebello, who accorded the facili- 
ties by which he was introduced to the Paris 
public. He gave a concert, which proved re- 
munerative; and thus he came into the posses- 
sion of money sufficient to carry out a long- 
cherished desire—to visit Italy. At Milan he 
gave a concert and gained great applause; but 
a few days afterward a severe newspaper criti- 
cism which contained these words—‘“ Mr. Bull 
plays Spohr, Mayseder, Paganini, etc., without 
knowing the true character of the music he 


plays—partly spoiling it by adding a color of 


his own. * * * He has not formed himself; 
in fact, he has no style ; he is an uneducated 
musician —startled him, and brought him to 
reflect upon the real state of the case, which he 
confessed to be precisely that the critic had 
stated. He sought out the critic, and was by 
him advised to study vocal music for the better 
understanding and management of the violin. 
This Bull did, and for six months devoted him- 
self closely to song. The result of this study 
was the development of his own peculiar pow- 
ers, the attainment of a style especially his own. 
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His next public appearance decided his Euro- 

pean reputation. At Bologna he excited so 

much enthusiasm, that the audience turned out 

of the hall in procession and escorted him to 

his lodgings. Here he became acquainted with 

Madame Malibran.—who ever afterward cher- 
ished the warmest friendship for him, 
—nand the Prince and Princess Ponia- 
towski, who invited him to Florence, 
where new triumphs were awarded 
him. 


Time would fail us for chronicling 
his travels and performances from that 
time. Suffice it to say that Ole Bull 
has visited nearly every principal city 
of Europe several times, always meet- 
ing with receptions the most enthusi- 
astic. He is now in the United States 
for, we believe, the fourth time, meet- 
ing with his customary success, which 
is nothing short of splendid. He is a 
man of generous impulses and the 
warmest sympathies; so much so, that 
very much of the proceeds of his con- 
certs have been given away. In 1852 
he came to America inflated with the 
design of establishing a Norwegian 
R SS colony in Pennsylvania. To this end 

\S he purchased a great tract of land on 
INN the banks of the beautiful Susquehan- 
na, and hundreds of his countrymen 
soon gathered on it from Missouri and 
the remote West. Ground was clear- 
ed, houses, churches, and schoolhouses 
were built, and for a time everything 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN JAY WATSON. (Sex Paar 114.) Seemed bright and prosperous. But 


one morning Ole Bull was informed 
that the real owner of the land wished to sce 
him, when to his great regret he learned that 
he had been swindled by sharpers, who, repre- 
senting the property as theirs, had induced him 
to part with a lurge sum for its supposed right- 
ful possession. He instituted a suit at law 
against the swindlers, but it proved so expen- 
sive, that he was obliged to take up his violin 
and “play for costs,” while the trouble and 
embarrassment of the whole affair wore upon 
his health and spirits. 


We have been informed that not long ago 
Mr. Bull was the loser of nearly half a million 
dollars by the failure of a German banking- 
house, in the strength of which he had placed 
confidence. Since the misfortune which so 
suddenly befell his colonization scheme, and 
disappointed his philanthropic effort in behalf 
of his countrymen, he has given attention 
chiefly to public performances on his violin. 
In the intervals of retirement from the public 
exhibition of his great musical skill, he resides 
on his estate, a beautiful island on the western 
coast of Norway. 

Ole Bull has shown a strong affection for 
America. Her institutions, civil, political, and 
private, attract him, and the American people 
manifest a deep appreciation of him as a noble- 
hearted man and a gifted artist. Within the 
past year he has crossed the Atlantic twice, 
and is now a visitor on our shores. 

A thrilling incident occurred to him not Jong 
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since. While on a short concert tour in the 
West with his associate musicians, he had occa- 
sion to take a steamer on the Ohio River. This 
steamer, the “ America,” collided with another, 
the “ United States,” near Ray’s Landing, about 
two miles above Warsaw, on the Indiana side; 
and owing to the ignition of some petroleum 
with which the “ United States” was consider- 
ably freighted, both became wrapped in flames. 
The catastrophe occurred near midnight, when 
most of the passengers were in their berths, and 
as a consequence many lives were lost. Ole 
Bull jumped into the water and succeeded in 
reaching the shore ; his company, among whom 
was Miss Barton a young and promising vocalist, 
also escaped with their lives. The incident is, 
doubtless, fresh in the memory of the reader. 


CONCLUSION. 

Ole Bull's manner of playing the violin dif- 
fers much from that of all other performers 
who have entranced great audiences by their 
skill. Among his most wonderful points may 
be mentioned the push and draw slur staccato, 
which he sometimes introduces in rapid pas- 
sages, using the entire length of the bow by 
carrying the detached notes, with perfect pre- 
cision, from the point of the bow to the heel, 
and, as if. by a miracle, reversing it with the 
utmost ease. He also plays two or more parts 
at once, giving imitations of different instru- 
ments, the flute, the bugle, and even the piano. 
In his celebrated Mother's Prayer” there oc- 


cur such close imitations of the human voice, 
that one is inclined to scrutinize the platform 
where the musician stands, to satisfy himself 
that no singer is concealed near by. e chirp 
of the bird, the distant rattle of musketry, or 
the rumble of cannon, are so Clearly expressed 
yra the i 880 has little difficulty in appreci- 


their significance. 
“Afihough nearly sixty y ears of age, Ole Bull 
is vigorous and youth His attitude when 


playing is noble, offering a fine study for the 
artist, while his countenance beams with geni- 
ality and intelligence. 


— ͤ — — 
HOW WIE LEARN. 


GREAT truths are greatly won. Not found by 
chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 


Not in the general mart, mid corn and wine; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth ; 

Not mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in 
might, 
Plows up the subsoil of the stagnant heart, 
And brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the 
light. 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest, from the well- 

plowed field, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
BONAR. 


— 


JOHN JAY WATSON, 


THE “ AMERICAN PAGANINI.” 


WE find marked evidence of constitu- 
tional vigor here. Mr. Watson must 
have derived his physique from parents 
of good stock, and has only to take rea- 
sonable care of himself, mentally and 
physically, to preserve that balance be- 
tween brain and body which promotes 
health and renders long life probable. 
His dispositional characteristics are 
chiefly derived from his mother. He is 
ambitious and anxious to accumulate 
knowledge, both by travel and study; 
would exert himself to secure success in 
two ways—the providing of the means 
for further mental development, and the 
procuring a liberal maintenance for those 
dependent upon him. 

He is by no means timid, yet not so 
rash as to venture into palpable danger. 
In feeling we regard him as very tender, 
sympathetic, and sensitive; in temper 
somewhat impulsive, but not malicious 
or revengeful—he resorts to physical 
force only on compulsion. He possesses 
much of that cordial suavity which ena- 
bles a pergon to conform to the ways and 
usages of the society he happens to be 
in; yet he is somewhat more original 
than imitative, preferring to do things 
after a plan of his own rather than in a 
way designed and followed by others. 

His judgment of forms and proportions 
is excellent: a quality which, added to 
his excellent artistic sense, adapts him 
well to some pursuit requiring a ready 
eye and good taste. 

The moral organs are well developed, 
especially Benevolence. He is broad 
and liberal in his sympathies; disposed 
to aid the unfortunate to the extent of 
his ability, and to combat with oppres- 
sion and wrong. 

He is well adapted to teach others 
what he knows himself, especially if the 
subject of his teachings be of an artistic 
or esthetic nature. The full forehead 
indicates a high appreciation of intel- 
lectual matters, a strong sense of the 
humorous and ludicrous, and no small 
appreciation of musical harmonies, 

He is also possessed of decidedly 
strong social instincts; makes friends 
easily, loves company, believes in the 
amenities of life, and finds great comfort 
in his own domestic circle, if he have 


one. He is very versatile in inclination 
and capability, and may undertake too 
many things at the same time. This 
tendency should be guarded; for he has 
the ability, by the steady prosecution of 
some one calling, to make it a success, 
and his name reputable. 

JOHN JAY WATSON was born September 23d, 
1830, at Gloucester, in Essex County, Muss 
Gloucester, as is well known, is one of the 
chief fishing towns on the Atlantic coast, and 
nearly every resident is engaged in the fishing 
business. 

Our Watson is the youngest of a family of 
ten children, all of whom are possessed of more 
than an ordinary share of musical talent. His 
parents were good old-fashioned singers. 
Watson’s only brother was master of a fishing 
schooner, and at tlie age of eight years the boy 
made.his first voyage. In early childhood the 
subject of our sketch gave evidence that he 
possessed superior musical gifts. When but 
three years old he would amuse himself for a 
good part of the day in singing popular airs, 
accompanying himself at the same time by 
drumming upon a tin oven, which was left to 
his use, as a musical instrument. 

At school his musical idiosyncrasies were 
the cause of his receiving many severe castiga- 
tions from the well-meaning pedagogue, as he 
would unconsciously whistle and drum out his 
crude musical ideas upon the desk before him, 
much to the teacher’s annoyance. 

Happening to hear a country violinist per- 
form, his ambition was fired to possess a vio- 
lin. Full of zeal, he accompanied his father 
upor a cruise, and caught fish enough to pur- 
chase a very common one. But bad or good, 
as it might be, young Watson’s enthusiasm was 
sufficient to enable him to triumph over many 
obstacles in the very outset of his practice. In 
a few months he had advanced so rapidly as 
to be able to perform a variety of dancing 
tunes, such as he had heard others perform. 

When it became known in the community 
that he was able to play on the violin, his ser- 
vices as a “fiddler” were frequently in requi- 
sition at country parties—such engagements 
usually proving more or less remunerative. 
He practiced assiduously, and became a musical 
prodigy in the estimation of the hardy fisher- 
men. During the summer season he made 
frequent trips upon the fishing vessels, but 
always had his violin with him for practice. 

His talent procured the acquaintance of mu- 
sicians of some repute, one of whom induced 
Watson to take lessons of Manuel Fenolossa, 
an eminent teacher of the violin. Shortly 
afterward he formed a partnership relation 
with a dancing-master—Buffington—for the 
purpose of opening an academy. This venture 
proved successful, as they had as many classes 
as they could teach. Constant practice made 
him in time master of his instrument, and he 
thus gained his remarkable and rapid trill and 
staccato which has astonished so many critics— 
and which is only excelled by his finished trill 
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upon the piano-forte, which instrument he be- 
came master of in later years, by a similar 
course of constant practice. 

Mr. Watson did not seriously begin the 
study of the piano-forte until he was twenty- 
five years of age; but then, by the kindness of 
Mr. John J. Herrick, of New York, one of 
nature’s noblemen, he was enabled to prosecute 
the study of this instrument under such masters 
as fitted him to give lessons upon it in a short 
time. His scales and exercises he made it a 
rule to play over from one thousand to ten 
thousand times. He next took the guitar, and 
is now a good performer on three instruments. 

In 1850 Mr. Watson became acquainted with 
Captain Gross, a gentleman of superior musical 
culture, who at that time was following the 
fishing business on account of infirm health. 
A business connection for fishing purposes was 
formed between Watson and Gross, the latter 
being owner ofa schooner. This arrangement 
was suddenly terminated by their shipwreck 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, during a fearful 
gale in October, 1851; and to, repair their losses, 
they concluded to make a concert tour through 
the Provinces and Eastern States, homeward. 
They were well patronized and warmly re- 
ceived wherever they performed. They after- 
ward formed the Dolcien Troupe,” but were 
not particularly successful in this enterprise, 
consequently Mr. Gross resumed the business 
of teaching, and Mr. Watson engaged to play 
the violin at a theater in Lowell, Mass. 


The proprietor of ths theater not fulfilling his 
contract, Watson started for New York, and 
arrived in that city with the sum of four dollars 
and a half in his pocket. From New York he 
went to Matawan, New Jersey, where he opened 
a violin school; and prosperity crowning his 
efforts, he soon returned to New York, and 
commenced teaching on a more extensive plan. 


In 1858 he visited Europe, formed the ac- 


quatntance of Liszt and other musical celebri- 
ties, profiting by their advice and instruc- 
tion. He resided some time in Germany, 
studying and performing with the best teachers. 

Upon his return to America he resumed 
teaching in New York, and has opened a con- 
servatory for the instruction of pupils on vari- 
ous instruments, with flattering success. 

The only serious difficulty which Prof. Wat- 
son has had to contend with, has been the 
absurd idea which has some way obtained 
currency here—that none but foreigners can 
teach music; but such men as Pattison, 
Hopkins, Mason, Watson, Southard, Johnson, 
Baker, Emerson, and a host of popular and 
successful American teachers, have within 
afew years shown that we have the elements 
of art as strongly developed among our native 
musicians as any other nation. We have not 
produced here, as yet, a Mozart or a Beethoven, 
but another century will develop, doubtless, 
mighty musicians among us. 

Mr. Watson has not been a prolific com- 
poser, but some gems have been produced by 
him which have gained deserved popularity. 
Among these are his “ Beautiful Dream Waltz,” 
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“Ben Lomond Schottisch,“ “Testimonial Polka,” 
“ Frolic of the Frogs,” and twenty-four duets for 
violin and piano, which are fast growing into 
favor. He is a diligent student, and is now 
engaged in preparing some valuable instruction 
books. He began teaching at the age of six- 
teen, and his books are the result of long 
experience. 

Mr. Watson is on very intimate terms with 
Ole Bull, whom he met at Salem while the 
great violinist was on a former visit to America. 
Watson was but a stripling then, but an eager 
violinist. He had an interview with Ole Bull, 
who presented him an orange. The peel of 
this orange Mr. Watson preserved, and showed 
it to the Norwegian on the occasion of a mu- 
sical gathering lately at Mr. Watson’s house. 
Ole Bull manifested his appreciation of the in- 
cident by a warm embrace. During the 
past summer Mr. Watson visited Ole Bull 
at his home in Norway, and the great violinist 
presented him an old Cremona violin made 
by the celebrated brothers Amati in 1616. 
It is a valuable souvenir of his visit, and a 
tangible proof of the esteem in which Mr. 
Watson js held by the “king of the king of in- 
struments.” Asa musical critic, Mr. Watson’s 
articles are laconic and to the point; his criti- 
cism on “Ole Bull’s Critics, and the Violin,” 
recently published in the U. S. Musical Review, 
as well as his Musical Letters from Norway, 
have been widely read and quoted. 


Mr. Watson is now busily engaged in 
forming a plan for establishing a musical 
conservatory on an entirely new plan. As 
music is now taught in our cities, the pupil too 
often becomes the teacher; in other words, the 
private music teacher is more or less subject to 
the whims of his pupil. One dislikes a piece 
because it is too hard; another, because it is 
not showy; another, because it is too melan- 
choly, or too lively, or because mother or 
father, sister or brother, are not suited; in fact, 
the physician is called in, and is obliged to 
take medicine from his patients, or lose them. 
Mr. Watson desires to found a musical institu- 
tion upon such a plan that the conscientious 
teacher can do his duty toward pupils without 
fear of discharge; and it is to be hoped that 
he will receive sufficient encouragement to 
enable him to carry out his plans successfully. 

Mr. John W. Moore, undoubtedly the most 
experienced writer upon music in this country, 
and author of the “Encyclopedia of Music,” 
in a recent letter to Professor Watson thus 
expresses himself: “I am delighted with the 
pleasing intelligence that you anticipate open- 
ing a real conservatory of music in this country. 
This is exactly what is wanted; we have music 
schools called conservatories, but we want 
something better, something that will com- 
mand the attention of musical people at home 
and abroad. I hope and pray that you will 
open such an institution at once; I need not 
tell you that I believe you would meet with 
success. Such an institution, got up in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, is now called 
for, and in my judgment would be sustained. 
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I think it could be so conducted that it would 
equal any existing at the present day in Europe. 
Do not let this enterprise go out of your mind 
for a moment, but at once shape your course, 
lay your plans, and carry them out as soon as 
possible; you will, by thus doing, benefit the 
world, immortalize your name, and reap your 
reward.” 

‘During the year 1864 Prof. Watson had 
charge of the musical department of the cele- 
brated “Carter Zouave Troupe,” and played 
violin solos in nearly every city and town in 
New England. Since that time he has been 
engaged in New York, teaching and writing 
his musical works. He speaks several lan- 
guages, has a good knowledge of medicine, and 
is a living proof of what industry and perse- 
verance will accomplish. 

— — ͤ — 


“WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR?” 


“Waar is it good for? J don’t believe in 
it.” A young man writes us as above with 
reference to Phrenology, and at the same time 
states that he is “open to conviction.” He 
should have said: I am ignorant, and in pursuit 
of knowledge. What one does not know, or 
does not believe, makes no sort of difference to 
us, nor to the truth. A truth is a truth all the 
same, whether it be believed or disbelieved,— 
accepted or rejected. But to answer the first 
question frankly, we must say to one who does 
not know the use of it: It is of no use to you. 
Of what use is money to one who knows noth- 
ing of its value? or of music, to one who has 
no ear for it? or of books, to one who can not 
read? No, Phrenology is of no use to a fool, 
nor to one who is ignorant of it. One must 
know something of it, to value or appreciate it. 
Of what value is Christianity to a Jew, or to 
any one who rejects it? If we would know the 
use of one or the other, we must know some- 
thing of it, and avail ourselves of its teachings. 
How foolish it must seem to one versed in 
Chemistry, Anatomy, Astronomy, or Phrenol- 
ogy, to hear a young popinjay chatter about 
what he “don’t” believe, and what he “ don’t” 
know! Suppose all the ignorance and all the 
unbelief of these persons were written out and 
printed in a book, would it not make a very 
large one? Why not learn to be modest and 
hold your tongue; or sit meekly at the feet of 
those who would teach you? Some minds are 
very small and very contracted, and they can 
not comprehend large ideas, nor much of any- 
thing. One may manage a sum in addition or 
subtraction, but division puzzles him; while 


fractions and algebra are entirely beyond his 
reach. Soin the natural sciences. One may 
get the rudiments, but not the whole subject. 

e has something more to learn, we repeat. 
If one does not what another knows, that 
is Ate misfortune, and he should seek for inform- 
ation and be instructed. 


— . —— 

“ How is your husband this afternoon, Mrs. 
Quiggs?” “Why, the doctor says as how if 
lives till mornin’, he shall have some hopes of 
him; but if he don’t, he must give him up.” 
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“ip I might give a short hint to an iinpartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upou him with the iron hands of the law ; if he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But ff he regarde truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself. - De Foe, 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lu ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $8 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 80 cents. Please addrese, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


— . —— — 


PROSPERITI. 


THE conditions on which we may 
hope to prosper in temporal affairs are 
these Temperance, Health, Intelligence, 
Integrity, Self-knowledge, and Industry ; 
without these there can be no permanent 
prosperity. In laying a foundation, 
therefore, one who seeks success and pros- 
perity must build on these conditions. 
Failing in any one, we come short of our 
aims, and the fault is more frequently 
our own than most of us are willing to 
confess or admit. 

Why do we break down in health? 
Is it not, as a rule, because of improper 
or riotous living? Are we sufficiently 
mindful of what we put into our stom- 
achs? Do we not stuff that poor dumb 
servant with great quantities of the most 
indigestible substances ? Consider the hot 
and the cold slops; the greasy, salty, 
swine-fat ; the poisonous pickles of com- 
merce; the adulterated confections and 
condiments, not to mention the vile fusil 
oils, etc., contained in the wines and 
liquors swallowed by the masses! Then 
think of the quantities of opium, mer- 
cury, quinine, and other medicines, sold 
by every druggist. Then add the im- 
mense stores of quack medicines, bit- 
ters, pills, powders, and other similar 
preparations with which thousands re- 
gale themselves! Is it any wonder that 
the best constitutions succumb and fall 
victims to these destroyers of human 
health? By these things our appetites 
become perverted, our passions unduly 
excited, and relief is sought in tobacco, 
or in other narcotics. Then come the 
late champagne dinners, fashionable par- 
ties, severe colds, sleepless nights, more 
drugs, slow fevers, consumption, and 
premature decay. How can one look 
for prosperity when thus sapping the 
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very foundations on which all efforts, 
nay, his very life, depend ? . 

A fair degree of intelligence presup- 
poses the use, culture, and activity of 
one’s faculties. If one be ignorant, he 
can not cope with another who is more 
intelligent. Knowledge is power” only 
to him who has it. Intelligence invents 
labor-saving machinery, and uses the 
elements of light, heat, air, water, and 
electricity to do his work or to forward 
his interests, the power of which igno- 
rance knows nothing. 

InrEGRITY is one of the highest and 
noblest attributes of human character. 
To “do justly ” is a command of God 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Let 
us walk honestly.” Take away. the fac- 
ulty of conscientiousness, and mankind 
would be in a sad predicament. Alas! 
there are to-day far too many individ- 
uals in this predicament; count the 


| poor creatures now languishing within 


prison walls, who, lacking integrity, 
violated the civil law, and are thereby 
lost to themselves and to society. Such 
—and we may add many others as yet 
at large or out of prison—can not be 
trusted, and of course they do not, can 
not prosper. To know a man to be dis- 
honest, is to shun him. 

The first thing for a young man to 
do who would succeed, is to establish a 
character for unimpeachable integrity. 
Honesty is far above the best policy. 

Temperance is, beyond all question, 
as indispensable to prosperity as intem- 
perance is a certain precursor to mis- 
fortune, failure, and final ruin. By tem- 
perance we mean exactly what that word 
implies. One may be as intemperate in his 
eating as in his drinking. A thoroughly 
temperate man eats and drinks to live. 
He is master of his appetite and pas- 
sions, and holds all his feelings subject 
to his intellect. The whole machinery 
of his organization runs like well-ad- 
justed and properly lubricated clock- 
work, which, if not neglected, abused, or 


permitted to run down, “keeps good 


time” on to a ripe old age, fulfilling all 
the high functions of its office. There 
are a vast number of very intemperate 
and imperfect human time-pieces in this 
world on whom no dependence can be 
safely placed. How can such as these 
hope for even the smile of prosperity ? 


[Mazca, 

Self-knowledge, so important to suc- 
cess, is not now so difficult to obtain as 
it once was. Science has furnished a 
key by which the casket of knowledge 
may be unlocked, and all who seek to 
know may look in and examine the ma- 
chinery through which the human mind 
is manifested. 

By this we become acquainted with 
the functions and uses of each organ and 
part, and thus learn what we can do 
best; what to culfivate, and what to re- 
strain, in order to accomplish most dur- 
ing our short stay on earth. This knowl- 
edge is within the reach of all. This is 
denied to none, save those who willfully 
and blindly refuse to entertain it. Ig- 
norance and prejudice are still to be met 
with, as in the time of Christ and His 
Apostles. But, thanks be to God, the 
teachers are no longer persecuted or put 
to death for proclaiming the truth. 

Industry is synonymous with diligence 
and assiduity. Without these, one may 
look in vain for prosperity. There are 
slothful persons who depend on “luck 
and chance” for what they wish. And 
instances have occurred in which they 
have drawn prizes in a lottery. Lazy 
men sometimes win bets at horse- races, 
at prize and other “ dog-fights.” Wagers 
have been lost and won over a fight be- 
tween two roosters! We were present 
on one occasion—by special invitation— 
when the great States of Georgia and 
Alabama assembled their game chickens 
for a contest, and the sum of $10,000 a side 
was staked ontheresnlts. White men and 
black men, from far and near, judges of 
courts, State representatives, and grave 
senators, together participated in this 
ennobling sport! 

But of what good are the winnings to 
the winner? Money obtained by such 
means must prove a curse rather than a 
blessing. Better, far, is honest pov- 
erty, with integrity and industry, than 
millions gained in gambling. Point us 
to the healthy, industrious, temperate, 
honest, and intelligent man who knows 
his capabilities and his mission, and we 
will insure him a good degree of success 
and prosperity. Add to these the graces 
of higher culture, enlarged Christian 
sympathies, charity for all, an abiding 
faith in God and obedience to his laws, 
natural and divine, and you “fill the 
bill.” 
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Wars, floods, fires, droughts, earth- 
quakes, pestilences, and famines will 
come and go; usurpers and despots will 
rule the world with rods of iron; politi- 
cians and rogues will fraternize and com- 
bine to tax, cheat, swindle, and rob the 
people; there will be hot controversies 
about reconstraction, equal suffrage, the 
rights of women, free trade or a high 
tariff, the currency, the public debt, in- 
ternal improvements, cheaper postage, 
the abolition of the franking frauds, and 
numberless other abuses, But just as 
sure as the return of the seasons—just as 
sure as grass grows, so sure may one feel 
of final success who builds on the founda- 
tions we have herein laid down. Health, 
temperance, intelligence, integrity, self- 
knowledge, and industry, with an earnest 
faith, a sure hope, and a liberal charity, 
will realize all the blessings of a happy 
prosperity. 

Conciusion: Zeal, without judgment; 
energy, without application; resolution, 
without discretion; kindness, without 
economy; affection, without caution; 
imagination, without common sense; im- 
itation, without originality; work, with- 
out method; prayer, without works; 
and personal pride, without meekness, 
humility, and godliness, amount to little. 
What is desired, is a full, rounded out, 
and completely developed human being, 
such as we may reasonably suppose our 
Savior to have been in perfection. 


ED 6 — 
EQUALITY. 


Waar say Ethnology and Phrenology 
on the questions of equality, equal rights, 
free schools, a free gospel, free trade, and 
freedom generally? These are among 
the questions put to the editor by differ- 
ent persons, and this is our reply: 

To the question of equality we an- 
swer, “Of one blood, and in His image, 
God created man.” As to the unity or 
diversity of the race or races of men, we 
have no older or better authenticated rec- 
ord than that given in the Scriptures. We 
take it that all mankind were created by 
the same God, and that all are alike ac- 
countable to Him, and that the Savior 
is the true Redeemer of all who believe 
on Him and follow his teachings, and 
that in His sight all are regarded with 
“equal” favor or disfavor, depending on 
their merits or obedience to His laws. 
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Dividing maukind into different fami- 
lies or races according to Ethnology, dis- 
covers no faculties, bones, muscles, or 
nerves in one race or tribe not possessed 
by all others. 

Equality of rights, privileges, and du- 
ties does not imply an affinity of tastes, 
compatibility of social relations, or an 
amalgamation of colors. But we take it 
that one human being, with the same fac- 
ulties, aspirations, and natural capabilities 
which another possesses, has the same 
inherent rights, no matter what may be 
their differences in complexion. If it be 
my right or privilege to be educated, to 
engage in agricultural, commercial, or pro- 
fessional pursuits, it is equally the right of 
another. Nor is it for me to draw lines of 
demarkation between Englishman, Irish- 
man, Scotchman, Frenchman, German, 
African, Asiatic, or American. Here heis, 
and here I am. We all inhabit the same 
globe, and each hopes, by the blessing of 
God, to finally secure a place in heaven. 
What racial distinctions, if any, there 
may be among the spirits of the depart- 
ed, we do not pretend to suppose. 

Free schools are the boon of republican 
institutions, and tend directly to a higher 
civilization, as a free gospel tends to a 
more general, broader, and higher Chris- 
tianity. As a principle, free trade is 
right. If all nations were republics, 
governed by a true democracy, free trade 
would be the rule among men. But, as 
yet, there are only a few republics, aud 
the great majority of mankind are gov- 
erned by selfish monarchies, by a privi- 
leged class. These despotic rulers levy 
taxes to support their crowns, and in- 
dulge in free trade only when it suits 
their interests. This makes it necessary 
for us, and for others, to conform to the 
customs or rules generally prevailing in 
this respect. When mankind become 
republicanized and Christianized, there 
will not only be free trade, but FREEDOM, 
all over the world. But freedom is only 
for the free, the intelligent, the godly. 

Bad men, the ignorant, the lazy, law- 
less, perverse, and the criminal, are not 
fit for freedom. Those who live in the 
base of the brain, in their passions and 
propensities, who are without moral sen- 
timent and godliness, are fit subjects for 
the rule of despots; such must be gov- 
erned by force. But the intelligent, the 
law-abiding, the moral, religious, and 
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developed man is the only true freeman. 
“ He alone is free whom the truth makes 
free.” All others are, in a sense, only 
slaves, 

Our rights, then, in the sight of all 
laws, human and divine, are these—to 
grow into the most complete manhood, 
physically, socially, intellectually, and 
spiritually; to do all the good we can; 
to debar no human being of any right 
or privilege we claim or enjoy; to do all 
things with an eye single to God's will; 
to be and to do only that on which we 
can consistently ask His blessing. 


— 2 —j⏓jů7 


FORBEARANOE. 


WHEN we shall consider fully all the annoy- 
ing trials and vexations which beset our fellow- 
mortals, we shall learn to make allowances, 
and furbear. A young mother is kept awake, 
night after night, with her crying and sleepless 
babe. How can she be expected to be happy, 
joyous, and all serene, as formerly, when there 
was nothing to disturb her spirits? A mer- 
chant meets with unexpected losses, and can 
not meet his engagements. This makes him 
anxious for his credit and reputation. A phy- 
sician stakes his hopes for fame and fortune 
on the recovery of a patient. The patient 
dies, and the physician is deeply grieved. A 
young man has placed his affections on a lady 
before finding whether she entertained a serious 
interest in himself. She loves another. This 
leaves him in a mood anything but amiable. 
The aspirant for office fails to reach the covet- 
ed place, —he may have been defrauded by cor- 
rupt men,—and hence becomes much exercised 
about it. But let us come down to those lesser 
annoyances which try the patience of the 
most amiable. We sometimes find our food 
badly seasoned and poorly cooked ;' our books, 
tools, or other things misplaced, or loaned and 
not returned. Through a hole in a pocket we've 
lost our keys, or some valuable keepsake. Our 
buttons are missing rubbed off in the laundry 
—and just when we are in a hurry to dress for 
meeting! Our host, the head of the family, 
has resolved to stop chewing or smoking to- 
bacco—and this is his third day. He is almost 
delirious—acts like a crazy man. Is it surpris- 
ing that he is irritable, cross, and ready to ac- 
cuse others? Here is a case for real forbear- 
ance. Be patient with him, encourage him, as- 
sure him of your sympathy and support. He is 
fighting the devil, who is constantly teasing 
and tempting him. The poor, jaded teacher, 
shut up in a close room with half a hundred 
swaying, surging, perpetual motions, breathing 
over and over again the fetid air, trying to 
maintain order and obedience, and to hear a 
hundred half-learned lessons every day—is it 
surprising that such persons become impatient ? 
Perhaps our servant has been up at a “ wake” 
last night, and will have to attend the funeral 
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to-day, paying a high price for horses and a 
carriage, so as to make a respectable” appear- 
ance, when the money can ill be spared, the 


thought of which is anything but happifying. 


Let us not by cross words or looks add to the 
burden that is already grievous and hard to be 
borne. The fact is, we do not, any of us, make 
sufficient allowance for the infirmities of our 
fellows. Let us all try to be more forbearing 
with the imperfections of mankind. Let us be 
slow to condemn, and quick to forgive. 


— eg 
NEW PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Our professional class for 1869 commenced 
its sessions on the 4th of January. Two or 
more lectures were given each day on Phre- 
nology, Physiology, Anatomy, Physiognomy, 
and Psychology, including dissections of the 
brain and practical instruction in oratory, and 
on all subjects connected with the study and 
delineation of human character. The class 
was composed of gentlemen from widely sepa- 
rated States. Among the graduates to whom 
diplomas were given, we may name— 


A. Norman Hossox, of West Union, Fayette 
Co., lowa—his former occupation has been that 
of Jaw student and land agent. 

JoHN C. LANE, Valparaiso, Mo., teacher and 
theological student. 

Lor Mason, M.., Chatham, III. 


Lewis Moarz, Suffield, Portage Co., O., en- 


gaged formerly in teaching and mercantile life. 

EpwarpD M. Perrin, Burlingame, Osage 
Co., Kansas—fruit culture. 

BARTHOLOMEW SmiTH, Pawtucket, R. I., 
farming. 

JERVIS SOMMERS, Southford, Conn., teaching 
and farming. 

CALVIN H. THurstin, Hamilton, Steuben 
Co., Ind., teaching. 

CHARLES S. Watson, Warner, Merrimack 
Co., N. H., student and farmer. 

JOHN WHITAKER, Kerhonkson, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., student. l 


Several of these graduates will enter the 
lecturing field at once; others will pursue their 
studies in these and other branches, and com- 
mence lecturing later in the year. 

We congratulate the public, these new phre- 
nologists, and ourselves on the success of this 
our fourth annual professional class in practical 
anthropology, and take real pleasure in com- 
mending the gentlemen who have thus quali- 
fied themselves to lecture on and to practically 
apply our noble science for the instruction of 
the people. With these co-workers and others 
now qualifying themselves, we shall soon have 
enough good men and true to carry this subject 
to every part of our country, and place it on 
higher grounds than it has yet attained, and 
displace the quacks, swindlers, and self-styled 
professors. Arrangements will be made imme- 
diately for a class next winter, 1870. Those 
who wish to attend should commence the nec- 
essary preparation at once. For particulars 
address this office, with stamp. 
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The following resolutions were passed by 
the members of the class, and presented for 
publication : 

We, the members of the class in Practical Phrenology 
of 1869, at 889 Broadway, New York, deem it just to say 
that we appreciate the knowledge imparted to us, and 
highly respect our worthy teachers, Nelson Sizer and 8. 
R. Wells. 

Resolved, that we consider it our duty to use and teach 
Phrenological Science go as to better fit mankind for the 
duties of this life and the joys of the life to come. - 

Resolved, that we consider Phrenology the Handmaid 
of Christianity; an aid to the teacher, the parent, the 
legislator, the jurist, and all who have to do with train- 
ing or directing the human mind. 

Resolved, that we recommend to all who desire to 
become teachers of Practical Phrenology to take a course 
of instruction under these veteran teachers. 


Po 
PHRENOLOGY IN OCONGRBESS. 


— 


WE find the following item of interest in the 
Courier des Etats Unis of this city: 

Le grave sénat s'est fort égayé, avant-hier, 
d'une motion de M. Howe, demandant qu'un 
phrénologiste habile fat chargé d’examiner les 
cranes des candidats aux fonctions du Revenu 
intérieur, afin de ne donner ces places qu’aux 
personnes douées de la bosse de l'aptitude, de 
celle de Phonnéteté et de plusieurs autres bosses 
dont le besoin se fait impérieusement sentir 
dans les bureaux du trésor. L’énumération de 
toutes ces bosses en a excité un éclat de fou- 
rire. La proposition de M. Howe, excentrique 
en la forme, était au fond trés-sérieuse. Mais, 
comme toujours, la forme a emporté le fond.” 

In plain English this means that Mr. Howe, 
a senator from Wisconsin, introduced a me- 
morial praying for the appointment of a skill- 
ful phrenologist to examine the heads of all 
applicants for office in the Internal Revenue 
Department. This proposition, it is said, occa- 
sioned some amusement, but we believe that it 
was made in perfect good faith, and with a 
view to ameliorate the corrupt condition of 
things in the internal revenue system. That 
it was made the subject of serious consideration 
is evident from the fact of its reference in the 
regular way to the Committee on Retrench- 
ment and Reform. 

We account this appreciation of the practica- 
bility of Phrenology by some of our national 
legislators as significant of the growth of 
phrenological ideas in the highest and most 
intelligent classes of the country. 

— 


Ar Home—WE Sray.—That fire alluded to 
in our last—Feb.—number, did not quite burn 
nor drown us out. As soon as the fire was ex- 
tinguished,—after burning off our roof,—sheets 
of canvas supplied by the fire patrols were in- 
stantly spread over all the building, and such 
books as were stored in the upper lofts were 
protected from the weather. Very soon, even 
before the smoke from the burning timbers 
had disappeared, estimates for rebuilding the 


house adjoining ours, and for putting a new 


roof of slate on 389, were made and accepted. 
The several insurance companies sent agents 
to examine and estimate our damages. They 


m 


made speedy proposals; which were agreed to, 
and the money as promptly paid us. We 
therefore continue to occupy our old premises 
at 389, and hope to do so till we can suit our- 


selves better. Friends and correspondents will 


therefore call on or address us as usual, at 389 
Broadway, New York.—EnpirTor A. P. J. 


— bo 
A NEW MODE OF EMBALMING. 


Dr. MARINI, of Florence, is said to have in- 
vented a-process for preserving parts or the 
whole of the human body. Its results are very 
surprising. Dr. Bain writes of it to the London 
Lancet in the following explanatory terms: 

“ Having handled some of his preparations in 
Florence last autumn, I am able to say that he 
is the inventor of a mode of turning the human 
body or any part of it into stone, in any attitude 


‘that may be desired. I inclose the photograph 


of a senator of the Italian parliament, taken 
four months after his disease, in which he is 
represented seated in his chair, with his clothes 
on, just as when alive, his eyes retaining, in an 
astonishing degree, the vivacity of life. I also 
inclose the photograph of a table, the slab of 
which is formed of pieces of the human body— 
brain, muscles, etc.—all turned into stone, and 
which, when struck by me, sounded as a marble 
table. I also inspected a lady’s foot, likewise 
petrified, and which had every appearance of 
marble, until, upon close inspection, the texture 
of the skin was apparent. Dr. Marini showed 
me, too, some specimens of the human body, 
which were in a moist and perfect condition, 
preserved for years. He assured me also that 
the week before he had dined off a duck which 
had been killed months previously. The foot 
of a mummy was in his apartment at the time 
of my visit, in which the color assumed that of 


life, and the toes were perfectly flexible. 


J am perfectly certain that these inventions 
are genuine and of high value; and when Dr. 
Marini arrives here, I hope to be able to intro- 
duce him to the heads of the profession. The 
Emperor of the French, with his usual tact, has 
expressed himself warmly to Dr. Marini in ap- 
probation of his inventions.” 


SOP — 


Get Reapy.—Old Winter, clothed with 
hoary frost, has about taken his departure 
from these regions, and balmy spring will soon 
delight us. Are we ready? Have we obtained 
seeds for garden and for field? Is the ground 
ready? Have we engaged trees and vines fora 
new orchard ? or is the old one nicely trimmed ? 
Are fences, gates, and roads in order? Are 
plows, harrows, and other implements ready 
for use? The working hours of spring and 
summer are too precious to be spent in tinker- 
ing up anything that can be put in order be- 
fore plowing or planting time. One must drive 
his work if he would not have his work drive 
him, and he who anticipates and makes all 
things ready in advance, is the one who real- 
izes the highest degree of success. So “Get 
Ready.” 
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On Physiology. 


POI PPLE PPE EOE 
A knowledze of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our iu vestigations of the various phenomena of 
He- Oni. 
My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Homa iv. 6 


MAN’S POWER OVER DEATH. 


WHEN we trace the development of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious faculties of man 
through the ages of historic civilization, we find 
that the result has been the acquirement of not 
only a more elevated position in the scale of 
creation, but, also, a certain dominion over 
many agencies which formerly tended to his 
death. Induced by the ravages of particular 
diseases upon his life and health, he has en- 
deavored to trace them to their source; and 
in this he has by no means been unsuccessful, 
as a careful study of the statistical data given 
in the course of this article will show. He has 
found that too often death is but the result of 
an inadequate knowledge of the laws under 
which he lives. It is man’s first and greatest 
duty, then, to understand himself and his sur- 
roundings; to become acquainted with the 
laws of nature, of life, of health, and of moral- 
ity; and to learn, not by personal experience, 
the terrible consequences that result from their 

“willful or ignorant disobedience. It is within 
man's power to make his life happy or un- 
happy, and even longer or shorter; and this, 
to a great extent, by carefully avoiding all that 
is injurious to him, whether it relate to his 
bodily health, or to his moral and intellectual 
power. We can hardly do our duty to our 
readers in a better manner, we think, than in 
presenting the facts and figures which we have 
been enabled to collect on this subject for their 
careful consideration, letting each statement 
carry its own conviction. 

The most prominent agencies against which 
man has to battle, as we find him at the pres- 
ent day, are, the climatic influences of the 
locality in which he lives, occupation, customs, 
and moral condition. A retrospective glance 
at the effects of these agencies on human life 
will not only be of great interest, but also of 
the utmost importance; and we may ask with 
perfect right: What result has man hitherto 
reached in this conflict, and is it within his 


power to attain to a more advanced age than, 


in general, he does at the present day?” The 
only true way to answer these questions is by 
atatistical evidence, some of which we shall 
proceed to detail. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY ON LIFE. 
The diseases which have their origin in the 
place or nature of man’s abode are numerous. 
Most of them may be classed under the title of 
“avoidable; a fact proved by the excessive 
death-rate in some cities above that of others. 
We need not go far for an example. Herr 
Schwabe, to whose industry we are indebted 
for much information on this subject, pounces 


e upon the city of New York as the first object 


of his criticism, and not without justice. Our 
crowded tenement-houses, and our cellar-dwell- 
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ings, in which neither sun nor light can pene- 
trate, are hot-beds of disease. In order to 
prove the effect which different localities, with- 
in a large city, have upon health,” he says, “I 
refer to the following example, which I base 
upon the ‘ Report of the Sanitary Condition of 
New York.’ This city is divided into various 
sanitary districts, whose states of health are very 
different. In one, for instance, the deaths were 
at the rate of one in every sixty persons, and 
in another, one in every nineteen! How does 
this come to pass? Would any man venture 
to make God responsible for these different 
rates of mortality? I believe not; for a close 
examination of those parts of the city which 
show the greater rate of mortality has revealed 
the fact, that seventy-four per cent. of the inhab- 
itants consist of poor Irish emigrants, who live 
densely crowded together: that, on account of 
the general narrowness of the buildings in 
which they reside, neither outer nor inner ven- 
tilation is possible; and that to many of the 
sleeping apartments scarcely any direct light or 
air can be admitted but has first to pass through 
another densely packed chamber.” But the 
vigorous measures of the New York “ Board of 
Health” have wrought a great improvement in 
the health of the city within a few years. 

The following statistics are worthy of study, 
and prove the excellent effects produced by 
proper and well-regulated care for the public 
health. There died, annually, before efficient 
sanitary regulations were established : 


In London...... 1 for every 28 persons, 
bs B 1 75 
* Philadelphia. 1 930 ‘* 


But after the establishment of the same, these 
rates were wonderfully reduced, viz. : 


In London...... 1 for every 45 persons. 
“ Live l... 1" ae 
“ Philadelphia. 1 “ 517 * 


—showing a clear gain of 60 per cent. and over 
in human life. Again, to show how different 
cities vary in their death-rate, we find that in 
Vienna one person dies yearly out of every 
twenty-five; while in Leeds, a busy, yet clean 
manufacturing city of England, the death-rate 
is but one in fifty. The contrast is deserving of 
attention. Manchester and Salford, but three 
hours journey from the last-named city, have 
a death-rate of 30 or 82. Climate will not ac- 
count for any of these differences. Even in 
contrasting the two capitals of London and 
Vienna, we can only charge the excessive 
death-rate of the latter to the disregard of san- 
itary cleanliness. 

There is still another fact which should not 
be overlooked. It is computed that to every 
death in a large city there are twenty-eight 
cases of sickness. Therefore in a city having 
an average of 5,000 deaths yearly, there would 
be 140,000 cases of sickness. 


EPIDEMIC8—SMALL-POX. 

The various epidemic diseases which have 
at times ravaged nearly every city of note, 
properly follow the agency of locality in our 
treatment. A bad and unhealthy locality at- 
tracts disease, as the conducting-rod does the 
lightning’s flash. We will speak merely of two 
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special diseases which have frequently assumed 
the epidemic character—small-pox and chol- 
era—in order to show how much their fatal 
effects have been depreciated. The former, be- 
fore the invaluable discovery of Jenner, struck 
down from a tenth to a twelfth of the entire 
number of children born; where vaccination 
has been made compulsory, its victims have 
been reduced to a fortieth or fiftieth portion. 
Yet vaccination is not sufficient; for statistics 
prove that 50,000 persons died from the small- 
pox in England alone, during the ten years 
from 1856 to 1866. In 1864, its victims amounted 
to 9,425. Such a disease would appear to be 
beyond the reach of human knowledge to 
check. But that it may be controlled, is evi- 
dent by analogy in the history of the rinderpest. 
When that disease was first imported among 
the English cattle its ravages were moet alarm- 
ing. A single animal would show symptoms 
of an attack in the morning, and at night half 
of the whole herd would be dead. The dis- 


ease was far more mysterious and fatal on cat- 


tle than is the small-pox on man. Yet it was 
checked, and to-day, through the energetic 
measures of the English government, which 
ordered that every animal attacked should be 
immediately killed, buried, and then paid for 
out of a special fund, it is almost unknown in 
that country. Eminent English physicians 
have carefully noted this disease in all its 
stages—its importation, its epread, its ravages, 
and its extinction; and though they themselves 
were unable to check it scientifically, that is, me- 
dicinally, they are ready to adopt an analogous 
method of extinction and prevention to various 
epidemical diseases to which man is subject. 
Sir James Simpson, to whom we are indebted 
for the statistics on small-pox, proposes, as a 
remedy, the complete isolation of those attack- 
ed, like the seclusion of the leper under the 
Jewish law. He proposes that a kind of in- 
ternal quarantine be established, where all per- 
sons attacked should be immediately sent, 
where they would be strictly cut off from all 
intercourse with the rest of the world, but have, 
at the same time, the attendance of good nurses 
and qualified physicians. If the quarantine 
method now in vogue in our ports be efficient, 
why not extend the system into our large 
cities? The idea is a good one, and, if carried 
to its completion, would materially affect the 
reduction of the death-rate from this disease. 
CHOLERA, 

like most epidemics, finds its first victims 
among the low localities of large cities, and to 
a great extent is avoidable. Cairo was, for- 
merly, subject every year to its ravages; the 
infection being generated in the low morasses 
surrounding the city, where the overflowings 
from the Nile stagnated. At length those low, 
stagnant marshes were removed, and now 
there exist beautifal gardens and pleasure 
grounds on the very spot where the deadly 
cholera once lurked, and from whence it spread, 
with seamen and travelers, over the world. 
Cairo can now compare advantageously with 
any other Oriental city in point of health; and 
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its people wonder why they could have re- 
mained so long ignorant of the cause of a dis- 
-ease which yearly decimated their population. 
In contrast with this we may cite another ex- 
ample, showing an opposite result. In the fall 
of 1867 an emigrant ship, the “ Leibnitz,” left 
a German port with five hundred and forty-four 
passengers; but ere New York was reached, 
nearly one hundred and fifty persons had fallen 
victims to cholera, and found a grave in the 
sea, instead of a home in the New World. 
The ship-owners stated as the cause of this 
fearful mortality that the disease was first 
brought on board by a family from a village in 
southern Germany, where it was then preva- 
lent; but the single fact that there was nota 
physician on board, proves that the disease, or 
its malignancy, was the result of a criminal and 
punishable neglect alone. To crowd five or 
six hundred human beings between the decks 
of an ill-ventilated “ emigrant” ship is in itself 
abominable, and a disgrace to European civili- 
zation. M. Bismarck himself has promised that 
this evil of overloading emigrant vessels shall 
be remedied. 
THE INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION. 

The influence of occupation has much to do 
with the health and long life of man. It is 
well known that there are peculiar discases 
associated with certain vocations. Thus, the 
cotton-spinner, by breathing the fibrous dust 
of the mill, becomes affected with inflammatory 
diseases of the organs of breathing; and the 
iron-founder, by inhaling the metallic vapor is 
subject to the so-called metal-fever.” And 
yet men follow these vocations for the sake 
of high wages, well knowing that they are 
likely to shorten their lives. In Sheffield, the 
principal town of England where iron and 
steel are manufactured into all sorts of articles, 
an aged iron-founder or smelter is seldom seen. 
The same remark applies, in a stronger degree, 
to the cutlery grinders. Of these there are two 
classes—the dry and the wet grinders; the 
former class suffer the most injury. A dozen 
razors, as they come out of the hands of the 
forger, weigh two pounds four ounces, but 
through the process of dry grinding lose five 
ounces, while the stone upon which they are 
ground loses an inch in its diameter. This 
five ounces of metal and the stone-dust float in 
the air while the grinder is at work, and of 
course a portion is breathed into the lungs. 
The average life of such workmen is only 
twenty-nine years, and the remark of one to a 
physician: “ Next month I shall be thirty-six 
years old, and therefore a very old man,” is 
not far from the truth. And yet this danger 
could be perfectly avoided by the use of the 
fan and respirator. Nature’s provision of a 
respirator, in the mustache, is never worn by 
this class of artisans. 


COLLIERY DISASTERS, 

A far greater and, in part, avoidable danger 
to life is found in the accidents in coal mines. 
In England and Wales 320,000 men thus find 
employment; and the number of accidents, as 
by the official returns for 1865, show that 651 
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persons were killed by fire-damp, 361 from 
falls of earth, etc., 203 from accidents under- 
ground, 162 from accidents in shafts, and 107 
from accidents over-ground at the mouth of 
pits, making a total of 1,484 deaths! There 
can be no doubt that a large part of these 
might have been saved with reasonable care. 
It has nearly always been the case, that ex- 
plosions have followed the criminal neglect of 
men who have worked with a naked candle 
instead of the safety lamp. In comparing the 
death-rates of different countries, Herr Schwabe 
adduces the following death-rate in every 
thousand miners : 


Prussia «gsa 1.9 
Belgium 2.8 
England, in generalllIln n 4.5 
Stuflords hire 7.8 


There is no good reason why there should 
be such an alarming number of deaths in 
England in comparison with other European 
countries. This is, at once, still another proof 
that death, in this case, is brought on by man 
himself, and can just as well be prevented. 
There is not the least doubt that 1, 000 lives 
are unnecessarily sacrificed in English coal- 
mines every year | 


THE EFFECTS OF DRINE. 

We come now to the consideration of one of 
the most general and insidious causes of early 
death, namely, intemperance. The number of 
deaths which are attributable to this cause alone 
are incalculable. Life insurance companies 
are now very careful to examine into a person’s 
manner of life before entering into negotiations 
with him; and they have been enabled to 
deduce, trom statistics collected on this point, 
results which fully justify them in their course 
of refusing to insure intemperate lives. Herr 
Schwabe has given us the following summary, 
based upon materials furnished by the Invalid 
and General Life Insurance Office of London. 
There die, yearly: 


Between intemperate. Temperate. 

21 and 40 years...... 10 per cent...... 1 per cent. 
0 GO Vives 1 15 
Over 00 W 18 “ 


giving a very high percentage comparatively 
to deaths among the intemperate. Indeed, in 
plain figures, of the first grade of the intemper- 
ate there die ten times, of the second four 
times, and of the third twice as many as of the 
temperate! 

Again, we are carried even farther. The 
drunkard can, by studying the following 
schedule, calculate very closely what are his 
chances for prolonged life. The mean duration 
of the life of the intemperate, from the time 
they commence, is defined according to the 
kind of liquor imbibed. For instance, those 
who drink 


Beer, Irsee 21 years 
Brandy (spirits)........ 18 a 
CCC t: 


Add to these tobacco, and, although we 
have no statistics to produce, it would certainly 
bring life down to ten or twelve years’ duration 
after commencing the habits. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAILROAD. 

No one can, for a moment, doubt the justice 

of classing the deaths resulting from railroad 
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collisions among our list of “ avoidables.” At 
times, we would rather incline to attribute this 
agency of death as a necessary accompaniment 
to our progressive civilization; but, on study- 
ing the statistics of different lands on this sub- 
ject, we are convinced that Providence has no 
hand whatever in the punishment of man by 
the agency of these “disasters.” They are 
simply the result, with but few exceptions, of 
human incautiousness. And on this point our 
national go-ahead character fails; for, accord- 
ing to the trustworthy studies of Herr Schwabe, 
railway casualties “ reach their greatest height, 
as is well known, in America,” and contrasts 
poorly with Prussia, whose roads are the best 
managed in Europe. The latter statement will 
not be doubted by any one who has ever trav- 
eled in the German cars; indeed, collisions 
there are almost unknown; and we can well 
believe the former statement, although he does 
not give us any statistical proof. He takes 
England as an average example, and deduces 
from official documents furnished by the 
“ Railway Department of the Board of Trade,” 
the improved condition of the lines, and the 
consequent decrease of the number of fatal ac- 
cidents. Taking a period of fifteen years, 
which he divides into three parts of five years 
each, and calculating the gross number of pas- 
sengers, and the number sacrificed, he furnished’ 
the following as the result: 
45 Say from 18 1 passenger to 14 million. 
3d. 1860-65, 1 — 383 

—proving that, in England, the danger of rail- 
road travel has been reduced three-fourths in 
the course of fifteen years.* 


DISASTERS ON THE SEA. 

The disasters on the sea, too, may be in part 
mitigated, though not altogether avoided. 
Man can not “rule the waves, and bid the 
winds ‘Be still,“ but he can save the poor 
shipwrecked mariners, who would otherwise 
be lost, by various appliances which may be 
always at his command. Scientific knowledge 
of navigation and the correct charting of the 
sea save thousands of lives annually that, it is 
fair to presume, would otherwise be lost. The 
lighthouse has an indirect dominion over 


death— 
Far in the bosom of the deep, 
O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep, 
A ruddy gem of changing light. 
The seamen bids my Iuster hall, 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail.” 


The general law of storms, the storm-signal, 
the life-boat, the mortar and rocket apparatus, 
and the many other preservative means, have 
lessened considerably the loss of life upon the 
sea. This is best proved by the study of the 
following details: On the coasts of the United 
Kingdom there are 207 life-boats, most of 


* The St. Petersburg Gazette recently published the 
following comparative estimates of dvaths caused by 
railroad disasters yearly: 

Prussia, one in every 11.500.000 passengers. 
Belgium, 8 5. 000. 000 N 


Austria, 2.400, 000 5 
France. s 1,760.000 He 
England, s 1,660,000 ss 
Russia. ae 116,541 s 
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which belong to the National Life-Boat Insti- 
tution. There were saved in the year 


1858. . .1,550 
Serr eee or eer ee 2,332 
.. ere ee 8,697 
111i exc esess 4,624 
IT. 000. 7,881 


lives. We must not overlook the fact, how- 
ever, of the great increase of commerce in that 
time, and the necessary increase of the number 
of wrecks. For instance — there were in 1855, 
1,141 ships wrecked, and in 1862, 1, 488. 


CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing examples are sufficient to 
prove the truth of the sentence, that death is, 
to a certain extent, under the control of man; 
that its victims can and should be reduced to 
a minimum. It is improbable, in this age of 
fast and high living, that we shall ever attain 
the length of life which primeval times record, 
when the patriarchs could quietly sit, uncon- 
cerned about the rest of the world, under the 
shadow of their fig-trees; still, we should do 
the next best thing, and live as long as we can. 
There is no need for any of us to be poisoned 
by bad ventilation in the crowded tenement- 
houses; to become dyspeptic invalids by un- 
healthy employments and insufficient exercise ; 
to be ravaged by epidemics, when they can be 
warded off; to be stifled, as poor emigrants on 
shipboard, because of the inhumanity of the 
owners; to be killed by fire-damp, when the 
gauze-light would prevent it; to curtail our 
life to half its proper length by intemperate 
habits, or to have it “crushed out” altogether 
by the reckless management of railroads and 
steamboats. Human life is too precious a boon 
to be needlessly or wantonly wasted; our mis- 
sion is too great and our time already too lim- 
ited for its proper accomplishment; and we 
can only long earnestly for that period in the 
world’s development, when man generally may 
attain to his “threescore and ten, and die 
only a “natural death.” Then may we ask 
with right, Death, where is thy sting?” and 
find a fitting application for that Indian prov- 
erb: When a man is born, he cries, and. 
others laugh; when a man dles, he laughs, and 
the others cry. J. P. J. 
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CONSUMPTION—ITS OURABILITY. 
CASE OF PRESIDENT JEREMIAH DAY. 


In the number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for November, 1867, a brief biographical 
notice with a portrait of President Day was 
published. His death in August of the same 
year had called our attention to him; and in 
the course of our remarks the fact of his having 
been exceedingly delicate as a youth, and the 
general impression of his friends that death 
had marked him for an early victim, were al- 
luded to. Care and judicious medical treat- 
ment effected for him the cure of a disease 
generally considered fatal, viz., pulmonary 
consumption; and a life prolonged much be- 
yond the proverbial threescore and ten testi- 
fied to the genuineness and thoroughness of 
the cure. 

Some facts relating to this case, and an ac- 
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count of the post mortem examination which 
was made under the superintendence of skill- 
ful physicians, were published in the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut State Medical Society. 
The interesting nature of these is a sufficient 
warrant for intruding them upon the reader's 
attention. President Day’s infancy and boy- 
hood were marked by indications of feeble vi- 
tality; and the prospect of his arriving at the 
maturity of manhood, never very flattering, 
sensibly diminished as he approached that 
period. He entered the Freshman class in 
Yale College in 1789, but was soon obliged to 
leave college on account of a “ pulmonary diffi- 
culty,” which was, doubtless, the incipient 
stage of the organic disease of the lungs which 
subsequently developed itself. These symp- 
toms were so far alleviated, that for two years 
he taught a school in Kent and Winchester, 
when he found his health so much improved 
that he returned to college, and was graduated 
in the class of 1795. 

The succeeding six years, a period of great 
feebleness, were spent partly in teaching at 
Greenfield for a year, as tutor in Williams’ 
College for two years, and as tutor in Yale 
College for three years, during which last pe- 
riod he studied theology, and preached occa- 
sionally in vacant churches in the vicinity, un- 
til 1801, when he was elected Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
College. 

He was prevented, however, from entering 
upon his professional studies, by the occurrence 
of an alarming pulmonary hemorrhage, which 
happened after a Sabbath service at West Ha- 
ven, where he had preached for Rev. Dr. Will - 
iston. Other hemorrhages followed, by which 
he was greatly prostrated, losing large quanti- 
ties of blood. According to the prevailing 
practice of that time, he was freely bled from 


the arm— the doctors taking,” as he remark- 
ed to me, “ nearly all of the little remaining 
blood in his body.” 

In this condition of extreme exhaustion, at 
the age of twenty eighe he abandoned tempo- 
rarily the popo 0 outs upon the duties 
of his professorship, and in September of that 
year he made a voyage to Bermuda, to try the 
effect upon his health of a warm climate. 
While there, he was treated with tincture digi- 


an acute observer, and, in his knowledge of 
pathology and therapeujics, far in advance of 
his time. Under the use of preparations of 
iron with bark, and nutritious food, Mr. Day 
soon began to exhibit signs of returning 
strength and health; and in 1803, although he 
seemed to his friends literally like one raised 
from the dead, he was so far restored to health 
as to be inaugurated as professor. From this 
time all one of pulmonary disease dis- 
appren, and did not return. 

he autopsy was made soon after his death ; 
and on opening the thorax, only a moderate 
quantity, perhaps a pint, of serum was found 
in both cavities; the lungs were everywhere 
quite free from tubercular deposit, and in all 
respects healthy. In the apex of each lung, 
however, was found a dense, corrugated circu- 
lar cicatrix, an inch and a half or more in di- 
ameter, —also a third circular cicatrix, on the 
left side of the left lung, a- few inches below 
the apex, each involving such a depth of tissue 
as to indicate that the vomicæ of which they 
were the remains, had been large and of long 
duration. Both lungs were slightly adherent 
at the apex. : 

Here, then, was all that remained to mark 
the beginning, progress, and cure of a case of 
tubercular consumption, occupying twelve years 
in its period of activity, and with its incipient 
stage ting back more than three of u 
century—a legible record, surpassing, in interest 
and importance to the human race, those of 
me slabs of Nineveh, or the Runic inscrip- 

ons. 


— — 
THE SURGEON. 
BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 


[The following neat verses were suggested by the suc- 
cessful result of a most difficult surgical operation which 
was performed by Dr. E. H. Dixon, of New York.] 

Were altars rose, and victims bled, 
By fruitful Nile or Jordan fair, ` 
Between the living and the dead, 
A priest upheld his hands in prayer. 
By Grecian fane or Indian shrine, 
In Gheber flame or Druid gloom, 
A priest invoked some Name divine, 
Between the cradle and the tomb. 
And men have knelt in every clime, 
And told their faith in every tongue, 
When pontiffs led the chant sublime, 
And temple gates in music swung; 
Bat few there be with deeper ken, 
To note the priest within our doors, 
Who walks amid the courts of men 
More sacred ground than temple floors. 
The priest who waits for mortal birth, 


j ; : And by the gate of death abides, 
talis to the extent of prococng its cumulative ` Whose 5 above the earth, 
effects, which were so profoundly sedative that Yet in the earth forever hides; 


for a time his life was despaired of. Indeed, so 
reduced and attenuated was he on leaving 
home, that none of his friends expected to see 
him again alive, and the published letters of 
Professor Kingsley and others of that period 
lament him as already lost to science and the 
world. He returned, however, in the following 
April, but without having experienced any 
material benefit; so that he now gave up en- 
tirely all idea of fulfilling his collegiate ap- 
pointment; and bidding farewell to his associ- 
ates, he retired to his home among the hills of 
Washington, to die. 

The hemorrhages continued, and were fol- 
lowed by venesections, until a Dr. Sheldon, 
of Litchfield, who enjoyed a wide reputation 
for “ curing consumption,” chanced to see him, 
and casua M remarked that he needed iron,— 
and “ he believed he could help him.” ; 

ae the patient was evidently in a 
hopeless decline, he was placed under the care 
of Dr. Sheldon, who would seem to have been 


The surgeon-priest ! whose hand is quick 
To probe the hurts of mortal flesh, 

To soothe the dying, heal the sick, 
And ope the springs of life afresh ; 


The priest of man / whose temples rise 
The likeness of their Bnilder— God / 
The plague, the pest, his sacrifice, 
Beneath the foot of science trod. 
The mystery of mortal life 
He seeks within the womb of clay; 
And underneath his sacred knife 
Lie bared the secrets of decay. 
More wonderful than priestly chart, 
The scriptures writ with nerve and vein— 
The Vedas of the human heart, 

The Shasters of the human brain! 
Go, Surgeon- Priest! and keep the mold 
And form of God still fit for Him— 

No holier worship dwelt of old 
Between the wings of cherubim | 
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STAND UP FOR THE RIGHT. 
eo 
Ir requires moral courage in a young person 


to decline an invitation to drink wine, when 
invited by a clergyman, or one who occypies a 
commanding position in society. So of other 
temptations. If the President of the United 
States, the Emperor Napoleon, or the Prince of 
Wales were to invite a young man to take a so- 
cial glass, or to smoke a cigar, he would deem 
it an honor to accept, and to most young men it 
would be a real “ cross” to decline. So, when 
a similar temptation is put in one’s way by a 
lady, it is equally hard to say No. But just 
here is where the courage, the moral principle, 
and the self-denial come in. If one be well 
grounded in honor, dignity, and true manli- 
ness, he will, in all such cases, take up his 
“cross,” obey and follow Him. But if he be 
weak, he will at first waver, and finally yield. 
In other words, he will go contrary to his own 
highest sense of right and duty, to gratify his 
love of praise, or a disposition to please others. 
There is no bravery in this, but a spirit of ser- 
vility, obsequiousness, or sycophancy. Those 
converts to religion who can not boldly defend 
their Savior, but rather deny Him, are more 
like Judas than like honorable men. The fact 
is, there is a great lack of moral bravery among 
men. A few will tell the truth, when they 
must expect to suffer for it. But many will 
conceal, prevaricate, or falsify, in the hope of 
realizing some temporary advantage. If we 
would stand well, even in our own estimation, 
to say nothing of higher considerations, we 
must be brave enough to resist temptations, and 
to rebuke sin, no matter by whom tempted, or 
by whom sin may be committed. 

By standing up for the right,” we strength- 
en our moral and religious faculties—Consci- 
entiousness, Veneration, Benevolence, etc: ;— 
while if we yield, and violate our sense of 
right and duty, we become the easy prey of 
perverted and evil-minded men. Then stand 
up for the right, and “let justice be done 
though the heavens fall.” 


— . ———— 


Love or MoxET.—It is not money which is 
the root of all evil, but the inordinate love of it. 

When Acquisitiveness so predominates over 
the other faculties as to make them subordin- 
ate; and when it produces a mean, selfish, 
stingy, miserly, grasping disposition, it be- 
comes an evil, an unmitigated curse. He who 
lives to make and to keep money for its own 
sake, is as foolish as the one who makes a God 
of his belly, and lives to eat, instead of eating 
to live. 

Money simply represents values; or we 
should say, LABOR, and he who performs the 
most real service is rightly entitled to the 
most money, or the fruits thereof, while he 
who renders no service is entitled to no re- 
ward. 

“He that will not work, neither shall he 
eat.” The natural exceptions to this Scriptu- 
ral rule are, all those who are unable to work, 
—children, the insane, imbecile, and sick. 
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But the able-bodied man, the generous, noble, 
brave, and manly man, delights to labor to 
provide for the helpless and others dependent 
on him, and to engage in all good works for 
the furtherance of useful educational, philan- 
thropic enterprises, and for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth. Then let us 
earn money for the good we may do with it. 
But let us use it, not hoard it. Remember the 
parable of the talents ; and let each appreciate 
the principle that to him to whom was given 
one, five, or ten, from him will be required an 
account of their right use, with interest. Hid- 
ing your light under a bushel or hiding your 
talents in a napkin will not answer the pur- 
pose. Use,” “ use”—to do something—is the 
thing necessary. 


A GOOD SHOE. 


THE Oneida Community has done society at 
large a most valuable service by producing an 
improved shoe, which may be worn with com- 
fort. It is easily put on and taken off, and the 
wearer need be in no danger of losing his or 
her life, as the heels are not of the ridiculously 
high pattern now in vogue. Here is what the 
Circular, from which the engraving is borrow- 
ed, says of it: 

“We mentioned some time ago the agitation 


of the shoe question in the O. C. Fashion, 


we resolved, should not have her say any 
longer. We would not have high heels, and 
we would not have high-laced boots. We 
could not spare the time to tie up balmorals, 
and we were convinced that they weaken and 
cramp the ankles. We held meetings (chatter- 
ing women’s meetings); the shoe-maker sent in 
his models; they were passed from hand to 
hand and discussed; a consulting committee 
was appointed, etc., etc. One pattern after an- 
other was introduced and tried, but we fixed 
at last upon what our artist calls ‘The Final 
Shoe.’ It may be made of cloth or leather. 
If of leather, it requires a gore in the instep. 
It is quick to get on, and satisfies the taste of 
All.“ 

We have very recently received a letter from 
the Community, in which the following 
remarks are made: 

“For several years our women have been 
subject more or less to sprained ankles, which 
led Mr. Noyes to study the practice of tight 
lacing the ankles, in connection with high 
heels. He came to the conclusion that it had 
the same effect on the ankle that tight lacing 
of the waist did on the whole system. The 
result has been that some six pairs of crutches 
that were in frequent demand have gone to 
increase the rubbish in the garret; and what 
is more singular, there has not been a case of 
sprained ankle in the Community since the 


adoption of this low shoe, which has been 


(Marcu, 


worn quite extensively in the Community for 
over a year. Those who have worn it com- 
mend it as comfortable, convenient, and 
attractive.” 

We have also been made the recipient of a 
pair of these shoes, and a trial by our better half 
confirms our good opinion of their comfort and 
adaptability. We would inform our readers 
that while the “ Oneida Community” may set 
a good example in so important an article of 
wearing apparel as the shoe, it can not respond 
to any outside demands for a supply. The 
excellent shoes made on this pattern by its 
shoemaker are made only for the use of the 
ladies of the Community. The cut and bef 
explanation given in the JOURNAL will suffice 
for the use of any “ outside” skillful shoemaker 
to work from. 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY M. r. SPRAGUE. 


My thoughts are wandering far to-night, 
Across the surging ocean’s wave, 

To one dear, well-remembered spot, 
My darling, sainted mother’s grave. 


It is to me a hallowed spot, 
Dearer than any place on earth, 
And oft in dreams I stand beside 
The grave of her who gave me birth. 


I may not linger near the place 
Where thou art resting, mother dear ; 
The dark blue ocean rolls between, 
And oh, how oft there falls a tear! 


Breathe gently, oh, ye sammer winds, 
In saddened cadence soft and low ! 

Bloom brightly, oh, ye flowers of spring, 
O'er her who sweetly sleeps below! 

Chant o'er her grave, ye bright-winged birds, 
Pour forth your sweetest minstrelsy, 

Till mount and stream and dale and hill 
Re-echo back the melody. 


Boyhood and youth have passed away, 

And manhood's stamp is on my brow, 
Yet, precious mother, all thy love, 

Thy prayers, thy tears, are cherished now. 


With what wild yearnings I have longed 
To gaze upon thy face once more, 

To feel thy kiss upon my brow, 

Into thine ear my griefs to pour. 


Mother, the memory of thy love 
Shall be life’s beacon-light to me, 
To guide me in the narrow way, 
The path that leads to Heaven and thee. 


— — OP eae — 


RAT DEPREDATIONS IN OHIOAGO. 


THE great commercial mart of the West is 
infested to an alarming extent with rats. They 
swarm everywhere in general, and about the 
wharves and grain depositories in particular. 
The American Builder deprecates the existence 
of this rodent plague, and the losses consequent 
on their depredations, in the following terms: 

“ Chicago is peculiarly adapted to the multi- 
plication of rats. The lumber used so largely 
on buildings and sidewalks affords them hiding 
places from which it is almost impossible to 
dislodge them, while our immense stores of 
grain form an extraordinary alimentative at- 
traction. The peculiar needs of the situation 
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stimulated inventive ingenuity in the matter 
of constructing swing bridges, and moving pon- 
derous buildings, perpendicularly and laterally. 
Is not the gnawing necessity great enough to 
incite the formation of some plan to protect 
ourselves and our homesteads from the plague 
of rats? f 

“ Even if it should not be necessary to fight 
down the rodents as a measure for the preser- 
vation of our lives, it is highly important to do 
it from economical motives. The rats which 
swarm in almost unaccountable numbers in our 
grain elevators and flour mills, and go out in 
troops with every grain-laden vessel, devour 
in the aggregate vast quantities of breadstuffs 
in the year. Ten rats consume as much as a 
human being, outside of the sustenance which 
they gain by eating each other. It is not too 
much to assume that ten thousand rats live in 
and around each of our seventeen elevators, 
consuming, in the aggregate, as much as would 
sustain the lives of seventeen thousand persons. 
Add to this the loss in flouring mills, and we 
have an aggregate loss of at least ten per cent. 
of the amount of food necessary to feed the en- 
tire population of Chicago. Put this into fig- 
ures, and the loss aggregates four hundred 
thousand dollars yearly. These figures will be 
fully doubled by the abstraction from the stocks 
of dealers, from the stables, and from the house- 
hold stores, of all descriptions of food. 

“The man who will invent some plan of con- 
struction which shall render a building rat- 
proof, will confer an immeasurable boon on the 
community, and make a fortune for himself and 
his children’s children.” 
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THH QUAIL. 


Quartz is the common name of several genera 
of the partridge family of birds. American 
quails have a short, high, and arched bill, 
somewhat compressed at the sides, with an 
obtuse top, the upper division overhanging the 
lower. The body is plump and well rounded, 
the wings moderate in size. 

Their food is found principally on the ground 
among the leaves, and consists of grain, seeds, 
berries, and insects. The species of quail com- 
monly known to us in North America is 0 
Virgintanus, or Bob White, which is about ten 
inches in length. Its general color is a brown- 
ish red with a tinge of gray, and a dusky mot- 
tle on the upper back; the chin, throat, fore- 
head, and a line through the eyes and along 
both sides of the neck are white. A black 
band runs over the top of the head and extends 
backward on the sides, and also from the bill 
below the eyes, crossing on the lower part of 
the throat. The feathers forward have black 
bands. The female bird has not the black 
marks, and the white on the head is replaced 
by a brownish yellow, 

They fly low and with considerable noise, 
taking to trees when alarmed. The male birds 
are very courageous, and in the breeding sea- 
son utter the well-known notes which have 
originated the name “Ah, Bob White,” the first 
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syllable being rather low, but the others high 
and clear. 

Under favorable circumstances quails mul- 
tiply very rapidly—ten to eighteen eggs being 
hatched in a single brood—and the young ones 


run about from the first. They have a wonder- 
ful instinct for hiding themselves instantly on 
the approach of danger, and so effectually that 
the keencst search will notdiscoverthem. They 
rest on the ground at night arranged in a circle 
with their heads outward, so that each can fly 
off in a straight Jine, if alarmed, without inter- 
fering with the others. 

Their white, delieate meat renders them an 
object of universal desire for the table, and 
thousands of them are annually shipped from 
the Western prairies to the Eastern markets. 
They are a hard bird to be taken with the 
fowling-piece. They rise with such a flurry 
that many can not recover from their surprise 
in time to get aim before they are out of reach. 
The sportsman who can start up a flock and 
bring down one as it flies to the right and 
another as it flies to the left, is a good shot.” 
They were formerly very abundant in the East- 
ern and Middle States, but severe winters and 
promiscuous hunting by careless sportsmen 
have rendered them very scarce. This is to be 
deprecated, as the quail is one of the most in- 
teresting of wild fowl. Although it seems to 
be extremely timid, and will hide itself quicker 
than any other bird we are acquainted with, 
yet when driven by hunger it will often come 
into the barnyards and dooryards of farmers, 
and feed and skulk about the gardens, never 
doing half mischief enough to pay for one whis- 
tle from master Bob White.” Not only so, 
but quails often come into city gardens upon 
foraging expeditions and practice their shy 
ways in a manner most amusing to the spccta- 
tor. 

We are in favor of stringent laws in the older 
States of the Union for the preservation of the 
birds and game in general. There is only one 
class of persons who would be likely to mur- 
mur at such legislation, and that is composed of 
those half-grown boys and newly-arrived for- 
eigners who, for the want of something useful 
to do, strol] about the country wounding and 
killing birds, small and large, without discrim- 
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ination. This class is a pestilential one 
to agriculturists, who are now awaken- 
ed to the truth, that birds are beneficial 
to their interests. It is well enough, 
perhaps, when small birds, which are 
well adapted for food, become very nu- 
merous, to take them by traps or other 
approved means at the proper season, 
but their multiplication should never 
be discouraged. 


o-de --— 


How TO Reap CHARACTER: A 
New Illustrated Hand-Book of PHRENOLOGY 


Examiners: with a Descriptive Chart and up- 
wards of 170 Engravings. New York: SAMUEL 

WELLS. 1809. Price, post-paid, in muslin, 
$1 25; in paper, $1. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge 
of Phrenology and Physiognomy in the shortest 
possible time, and without burdening his mind with the- 
oretical speculations, will find thie just the work he needa. 
So far as any book can give the instrnction he requires, 
this will do it; and so clear are its explanations, and so 
full, complete, and effective its illustrations, that the lack 
of an oral teacher will soem but a slight drawback. It be- 
gins at the beginning; describes the brain and the skull; 
illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are 
grouped together in the cranium ; points out the location 
and function of each organ, with the corresponding phye- 
lognomlcal signs; gives practical direction for the culti- 
vation or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; 
explains fully the Art of Character Reading.“ showing 
how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distingnish the temperaments and other physi- 
ological conditions, and how to “take the measure of 
each man and woman, so as to estimate correctly the 
mental and physical status of every subject examined. 
The practical application of the whole to the affairs of life 
—matrimony, education, business, etc.—is then pointed 
out; objections answered; and the mental organization 
required in each trade and profession described. A full 
Descriptive Chart for the marking of character is added. 
The work is thorough, methodical, carcfully considered 
in every part; and at the same time simple, concise, pop- 
ular in style, and adapted to the comprehension of every- 
body who can read the English language. It does not 
claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert 
that so much truly useful matter on the subjects treated, 
with so many fine illustrations, can nowhere else be 
ſonnd in the same small compass or for so low a price. 


— . —— 


PHREINOLOGY IN TENNESSEE. 


GOOD SEED SOWN ON GOOD SOIL. 


A sHORT time before the breaking out of the war, a 
young man residing in this neighborhood became the 
subject of a phrenological examination, and reccived 
from the examiner one of your charts, His mental 
character was 80 Clearly delineated, in almost every par- 
ticular, that, though prone to reject new things, he was 
at once convinced of the truth of Phrenology, Deter- 
mined to ascertain, if possible, by what means the ex- 
aminer, an utter stranger, was enabled to read his char- 
acter as if it had been written in a book, he selected and 
ordered a few works from your printed catalogue—such 
as Phrenology Proved, Dluastrated, and Applied,” Ed- 
ucation Complete,“ eto. These books, with many others 
subsequently bought, he read, and lent to his reading 
and thinking friends, 

In 1866 he subscribed for the JOURNAL, and began to 


solicit othors to do likewise, but met with but little suc- 
cess at first. It was a new thing to those to whom it 
was mentioned. A few, however, subscribed, after see- 
ing a specimen copy. When it came, both parents and 
ohlldren read it, neighbors borrowed it and perused its 
pages. En as its circulation was extended, its popularity 
ncreased. 

At my post-office two years ago it numbered two sub- 
scribers. This was the small inning. The second 
thirteen have already en- 


year there were siz. For 1869, 

rolled their names. So much from the sowing of one 
grain of the good seed, in the form: of a phrenological 
c 


rt, on the good soil of a receptive and candid mind. 
ADAMSVILLE, TENN. J. W. R. 
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“Ghat Then Say.“ 


Tere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. Siate- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 


—¹—2 — 

Worps or CHEER. — Some 
of our country newspapers entertain a 
decidedly good opinion of the JoURNAL. 
We do not hesitate to confese that senti- 
ments like the following greatly encourage 
us: 
“This handsome Journal (the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL) is a strictly practical, common- 
sense effort to Increase the physical, moral 
and social culture of mankind. Its place 
is on the sitting-room. table—its readers 
the family circle. Its topics are such as 
shonld be commonly understood, but on 
which many well-informed people are pit- 
{fully ignorant. Because this magazine is 
called a Phrenological jonrnal, it is not to 
be understood as confining its range to that 
ecience. Every subject of passing intcrest 
is clearly and familiarly treated. The il- 
lustrations are attractive, and the tout en- 
semble admirable. We would not for our 
own reading exchange it for any preten- 
tious literary journal of the time.“ — The 
Republican, Chester, Pa. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 


NAL for January contains a portrait of 
Reverdy Johnson, our pressni representa- 
tive at the Court of St. James, with a 
phrenological analysis of his character, 
which explains his weak and un-American 
conduct. The new administration, ac- 
cording to this, will do well to organize a 
phrenological bureau in Washington.—V. 
Y. Evangelist. 


Aye, aye, sir; that is pr-cisely what we 
intend to have done. Give us auch a bu- 
reau, and, by the ald of science and the 
grace of God, we will make auch a scat- 
tering among the rascally robbers, that 
honest men shall once more breathe freely, 
even in the wicked city of Washington ! 
and would weed out the rogues and the in- 
competents, and put honest and capable 
men in their places. 

We would do precisely the same thing 
in this corrupt and miserably governed 
city. Would not the Evangelist sooner 
trust to Phrenology, in selecting the right 
man forthe right place,“ than to leave 
it to luck and chance, as now? Then come 
over and help us clear out the miserable 
creatures who fatten on the gains of vice 
and crime. 


Use OF THE JOURNAL.—The 
Superintendent of the Indiana House of 
Refuge,” at Plainfield, renews his subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL, and says: I find the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of incalculable 
value in the work in which I am engaged, 
viz., winning boys from vice to virtue. 
With it as a guide, I am enabled to diag- 
nose a boy’s moral disease, and thus ad- 
minister the appropriate remedies.” 

Must the directors of our much vaunted 
Eastern houses of correction go into the 
comparatively new fields of the far West 
for euggestions as to the right mode of per- 
forming their duties ? 


Nor a WartTeEr-Cure.—The 
following explains itself: 


In the January number of your much 
valued JoURNAL you allude to our institu- 
tion and ask, Why not call it Water- 
Cure?” In answer, permit me to say that 
if our inetitution were such, we would 
most undoubtedly have called it so. It is 
very different, both in principle and prac- 
tice, from Water-Cures or Hydropathic In- 
stitutes. We believe there is no more 
virtue in water, as a curutive agent, than 
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described above. That all curative power 


in calomel, arsenic, etc. Our treatment is 
based on the principle, that ai curative 
ower ts inherent in the living system. 
8 dartge we have a bathing depart- 
ment, bnt thie is not any reason why we 
should be styled ‘‘ Water-Cure.”” Bathin 
is no more a remedial agent with us than 
diet, mental occupation, or motorpathy. 
Diet-Cure, Phrenological-Cnre, etc., are 
terms which apply equally well,—in fact, 
would be more fitting, as we regard theee 
of more importance in the treatment of 
invalids than a specific course of bathing. 
If, therefore, we called our Institution a 
Water-Cure, we would deceive. Under 
that name we could, no donbt, acquire 
greater emoluments, but Acquisitiveness 
s not our roling culty We are laboring 
for reform and the education of the people, 
and believe that Health-Reform is the on! 
eound baeis for any and every reform.— 
Yours truly, THOS. W. DEERING, M.D. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


We accept the correction, but beg to add 
that the water-cures with which we are 
acquainted, both in Europe and America, 
are conducted on very much the same plan 


is inherent in the living body,” was first 
enunciated by Dr. R. T. Trall, author of 
the *“ Hydropathic Encyclopedia," the most 
voluminous writer on what was formerly 
called Water Cure.” His method ex- 
cludes drugs, and embraces all hygienic 
agencies—food, air, exercise, sleep, bath- 
ing, ete. 
AN InFipet Boox.—Many 
years ago the Constitution of Man“ was 
handed to me by an avowed atheist, who 
expected that the reading of the book 
world result in weakening my faith in the 
Christian religion. Some of my friends 
feared that it was a dangerous book, I 
read it again and again. I loved the book, 
because it vindicates the ways of God to 
man in an admirable manner, and caused 
me to love God and the Bible. With the 
book in my hand, and its arguments in my 
head, I went to see my infidel friend, and 
with them certainly half converted him 
Christianity. 

I fully indorse the sentiment of the good 
and great Horace Mann: Combe's Con- 
stitution of Man is the greatest book that 
has been written for centuries.“ In my 
opinion, excepting the Bible, it is one of 
the best books published, and ought to be 
read by all. T. R. E. 


60 our Forrespondents. 
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Questions or GENERAL INTEREST’ 
will de answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all ingutrers to énclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your BRT Tuooueuts” solicited. 

AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, 
ete., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
S8PONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE Ni ps. 


OLD ann New STYLE.— 


What is the meaning of, and difference 
between, Old Style and New Style? 


Ans. Julius Cæsar, in 46 B. c., remedied 
by the decree establishing the Julian Cal- 
endar” much confusion growing out of 
the different methods of computing time, 
therotoſore in vogue among the different 
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nationalities of Europe. According to 
the Julian Calendar,“ the year ordinarily 
has 865 days, and every fourth year is the 
leap year of 866 days. Cæsar also gave to 
the months the number of days which 
they still have. By this arrangement, 
admirable as it is, there is a loss of time 
each year, as remarked by the revolution 
of the earth and the progress of the seasone, 
of cleven minutes and ten seconds, and 
this yearly loss had, by 1582 A.D., or 1626 
years after the imperial decree, amounted 
to ten complete daya, the vernal equinox 
falling on the 11th instead of the List of 
March. This shifting of days occasioned 
a good deal of derangement in the matter 
of church festivals and fasts, which are still 
dependent chiefly on the occurrence of 
Easter, or the celebration of Christ's res- 
urrection. Easter is determined by the 
relation of the let of March to the now 
moon, which is expected to occur at about 
that date. Pope Gregory XIII., in order 
to compensate for the loss already men- 
tioned, ordained that ten days should be 
deducted from the year 1582 by calling 
what wonld have been under the old pro- 
gression of the days the 5th of October the 
15th; and in order that this displacement 
might not recur, it was further ordained 
that every hundredth year—1300, 1900, etc., 
should not be accounted a leap year, ex- 
cepting every fourth hundredth, beginning 
with 2,000. In this way the difference 
between the civil and natural year will not 
amount to a day in 5.000 years. This 
really excellent ordinance was not obeyed 
with readiness by all the countries of 
Europe, England not accepting it until 
1751, when an act of parliament made it 
the rule in the Englieh mode of reckoning 
time. Nearly two hundred years had 
elapsed, and of course the difference of ten 
days had increased, so that eleven days 
had to be dropped in order that the true 
time might be reached. Russia is now 
the only country that still adheres to the 
old style; and hence letters addressed from 
that country to another are usually dated 
both ways, viz.: Odessa, Russia, January 


44, 1869, a gap of twelve days now exist- 


ing between the Julian method and the 
natural order. 


BrooRAPHY. -A good ency- 
clopedia will farnish the information you 
need. Appleton's Cyclopedia of Biog- 
raphy,” price $7 50, postage paid, ia one 
of the best works for your purpose, in a 
single volume, with which we are ac- 
qualnted. 


A. M. M. — The pamphlet 
sent for four red stamps is not the same as 
that you mention. It is entitled Har- 
mony of Phrenology and the Bible,” and 
furniehes quotations from various parts of 
Scripture in proof or illustration of the 
fanctions of the different organs. 


THe TELEGRAPH—W ORK 
FOR WomMEN.—To the inquiry, Where can 
I learn the art of telegraphing? we have a 
reply, with comments thrown in, by the 
N. T. Journal of the Telegraph: 

Among other aids to women in obtain- 
ing suitable and remunerative labor is the 
opening of a telegraphic school at the Coop- 
er Institnte, New York. Here, at least, in- 
straction will be acknowledged as possible 
without the deceptive promises of employ- 
ment, respecting which so much has been 
said, and which there can be no doubt hae 
been carried too far by some of the institu- 
tions where telegraphy is taught. With 
the pressure constantly brought to bear on 
telegraph companies to cheapen rates, 
with competing lines drawing off that por- 
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tion of the business which provided the 
margins of profit, and with the multiplica- 
tion of short lines connecting factories and 
foundries with central officer, we expect to 
see demands made for women to serve in 
telegraph offices far beyond what now 
exists. Young men find channels of wealth 
in other pureuite, and must follow them, 
they think, to meet the responsibilities 
and expenses of the married atate. Re- 
duction of salary consequent upon compe 
tition drives them to change. This is not 
generally the case with women. Marriage 
to them is home and an end of personal 
money-making for support. Thos they 
accept terms inferior to men because they | 


need support only until the marriage state | 


provides it. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. Women of executive ability com- 
mand already salaries approximating those 
of men. We are glad that it is so. In the 
telegraph there ie a sphere for women 
which time must widen. There is no use 
hiding the necessity which is becoming 
more and more evident. For the long, 
exhausting, heavy work the man is essen- 
tial and must be had. So far, man has 
proved the more reliable. He has an in- 
stinctive knowledge of business composi- 
tion. This cnables him to detect errors 
which a woman never suspects. By train- 
ing she will, no doubt, acquire thie, bat 
for short lines, for office work, for a variety 
of service yet to be introduced into the 
labor of telegraph offices, and for which 
che is so well adapted, it is easy to see that 
the service of woman must, in the very 
nature of things, be largely demanded. 
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WHAT Is THE COMPLEXION ? 
—Does it consist of the color of the skin, 
or of the hair and eyebrows? We con- 
stantly hear persons spoken of as 


15 
dark-complexioned, who have dark | 


and eyebrows, but a very pale face; and 
others, who have a dark face, always sun- 
burnt with little ex re, but not light 
hair, who are called light-complexion 


Ans. The word complexion, in its appli- 
cation to personal appearance, has refer- 
ence more particularly to the color of the 
skin, so that a person may have dark hair 
and eyes and yet be properly called light- 
complexioned. — f 


STUDENT.—“ I have been a 


pretty constant reader of your valuable 
OURNAL for about five years, and I h 
you will answer this note in your Feb. ie- 
sue. Iam a young man twenty-two years 
old,—a bookkeeper, somewhat acquainted 
with Latin and Greek grammars. I wish 
very much to become a cle n. In the 
mean time, it is necessary for me to grad- 
nate from cullege; aluo from a theol 
seminary. 
ted for the lowest class in college; by that 
time I shall be twenty-three years old. 
What I wish to know is this: Am I too old 
to enter college? and at what ages do stu- 
dents usually enter college ? 


Our friend’s note came quite too late for 
the Feb. number. We repeat: AH com 
manications, including advertisements, 
must reach us at least a month preceding 
the date of the JouRNAL in which they are 
expected to be noticed. 

To the question we reply: You are not 
too old to enter college and be educated 
for the ministry. For any other further 
advice on the point consult your clergy- 
man, who will cheerfully indicate the 
course to be pursued. 


Zop1ac.—This is an imagin- 
ary belt in the heavens, extending 9° N. 
and 9° S. of the ecliptic, and within it the 
motions of the sun, moon, ard principal 
planets are confined. It was originated by 
the ancients for the convenience tine af- 


forded them in localizing or poinung ont 
the various heavenly bodies known on their /f 
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calendar. They also divided the direle of 
the zodiac into twelve equal parts, and 
distinguished them by names suppoeed to 
bear a fanciful resemblance to the outlines 
presented by the more conspicuous stars 
in the different divisions. These names 
are as follows: Aries, or the Ram; Taurua, 
or the Bull; Gemini. or the Twins; Cancer, 
or the Crab; Leo, or the Lion; Vérgo, or 
the Virgin: Zébra, or the Scales; Scorpio, 
or the Scorpion; Sagétfartus, or the Arch- 
er; Capricornus, or the Goat; Aquartua, 


¢ 


or the Water-carrier; Pisces, or the Fishes. 


Any good work on astronomy will give 
you further information. Loomis’ Prac- 
tical Astronomy is good. Price $? B, 


post-paid. 
Lodic.— Will 


new convert to Phrenol by informf 
him what benefit there is to be derive 
from the study of Logic, if no two persons 
reason in the same manner ? 


Ans. The benefit which the reasoning 
faculties derive from the study of Logic is, 
that they are trained to reason, argue, or 
reflect in a definite and regular manner. 
Many men with large Causality are very 
ikely to have ideas and thoughts on sub- 
jects with which they are familiar, and 
may reach very sound conclusions; but on 
account of a lack of logical knowledge, can 
not persuade others to think as they do. 
Logic enables one to exhibit facts, through 
illustration and conclusion, in a clear and 
definite way; just as the study of arith- 
metic enables one posscased of the organ 
of Calculation in a good degree, to compute 
with facility. 


you oblige a 


PIMPLES ON THRE FAcR.— 
Can . on give me a certain cure for pimples 
on face ? 


Ans. The eruption you complain of is 
seen on the faces of many young persons 
of both sexes, but is eeldom seen after the 
age of thirty years. While the system is 
maturing, and the social impulses are 
strong, there seems to be a tendency to 
pimples on the face. We fancy, however, 
if persone were to live just right, pimples 
would not appear. The eruption some- 
times becomes biack at the head, and when 
squeezed emits what is called a grub, or 
maggot, but which is, in fact, only a 
thickened fatty secretion, withont life. As 
this occurs on the faces of people espectally 
when they wish to look fair and beautiful, 
it is a great annoyance to them. 

We recommend frequent bathing of the 
whole body, so as to keep the pores of the 
skin open; the avoidance of much sugar 
and greasy food—snch as pork, butter in 
large quantities, pies, cakes, and the like. 
A free use of plain, tart fruit, to keep the 
liver active, and coarse bread, to keep the 
bowels free, are the chicf means; and we 
think ninety-nine in a hundred who are 
troubled with pimples, could thus remove 
them without medicines, cosmetics, or the 
application of anything on the surface but 
soap and soft water. 


Frosten Fret.—What is 


the proper remedy for frosted feet? I 
have saffered for several years in this way, 
having tried many methods of treatment 
without relief. 


Ans. TREATMENT: Hands or feet in a 
frozen state should be kept in snow or 
water, with snow or ice in it, so that the 
thawing process shall be gradual. After- 
ward keep cold wet bandages on the parts 
affected, and let the bandages extend oon- 
siderably beyond the injured part. The 
feet, if swollen, should be kept in a hori- 
zontal position while the treatment is ap- 
plied, so that the blood shall not be too 
freely sent to them. 


STAMMERING AND STUTTER- 
Ixd.—The cause and cure of this normy 
is given in the COMBINED Annuals o 
Phrenol and W Price, 
handsomely bound in muslin, $1. 


There are several quack specifics adver- 
tieed by wicked swindlers,—among others, 
a useless mechanical arrangement, for 
which $30 is charged, for that which costs 
only a few shillings. Beware of the im- 
postors ! 

„ INDISCREET YOUNG MEN are watched 
for by another eet of villainous scoundrels, 
who rob and poison their victims. Look 
out for them 


Literary Notices, 


[AU works noticed in THe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mes, at prices annexed.) 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 


ANNUAL for 1869.—A Farmer's Year 
Book, exhibiting recent progress in 
agricultural theory and practice, and a 

ide to present and future labors. II- 
ustrated. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 75 
cents. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 


Besides a general survey of the whole 
field of agriculture, giving the gist of 
volumes, this handy Annual contains a 
thorough Treatise on Fish Culture, now 
justly attracting so much attention in 
Europe and America. 

In passing, we may state that the Messers. 
Judd & Co. are doing much to displace a 
huge lot of worthiess stuff, of foreign 
origin, palmed off on our farmers as agri- 
cultural literature; with such guides, there 
is no wonder that book farming“ should 
come into disrepute. Agriculture in the 
Old World, among the ignorant pauper 
bog - trotters/ is one thing, and agriculture 
by intelligent inventive Americans is quite 
another thing. Let us perfect our own 
methods, and have a literature accordingly 
—of which this Annual is more than a 
promise, l 
Tur American HoRrTICULTU- 


RAL ANNUAL for 1889. A Year Book of 
Horticultural Progress for the profession- 
al and amatenr gardener, fruit-grower, 
and florist. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; 
muslin, 75 cents. New York: Orange 
Judd & Co 


The publishers are not only entitled toa 
very large sale for this excellent Annual, 
but also to the thanka of the State and the 
nation. Let a copy be placed in the hands 
of the head of every household. 


Tue TRHREOLOOGICAL Ecrecric. 


A repository chiefly of Foreign Theo- 
logical Literature. Monthly. orge E. 
Day, D. D., Editor, assisted b ilip 
Schaff, D. D., H. B. Hackett, D. D., Rev. 
John McClintock, LL.D., Wm. Henry 
Green, D.D., C. M. Butler, D.D., L. d. 


Evans, M.A. Octavo, 52 Halder $3 a 
ear. Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, Pub- 
ishers, New York and Cincinnati, 

The matter in this magazine is chiefly 
gelected from the theological journals of 
Europe, and there is no good reason for 
publiehing anything but the best. Single 
numbers are supplied at 30 cents. 


HINE's QUARTERLY: or, the 
? ? 


Revolutionist ; Vol. I., No. 1, Jan., 1889. 
Terma, $1 50a year. Singe number, 40 
cts. Cincinnati: L. A. Hine, Editor and 
Publisher. 


A comely-looking Quarterly, devoted to 
* Political, Financial, Labor, Land, and 
Moral Reforma.” 
some of the articles: The Platform ; Anal- 
ysis of our Population; The Conflict of 
Labor and Capital; The Reviewer Re- 
viewed (Charles Remelin); A Look into the 
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Middle of Things; S. R. Reed, Esq., on 
Agrarianism ; Political Regeneration ; How 
and Whom to Tax; The Revolutionist. 

Is not our friend’s title trespassing on 
the rights of Mrs. Stanton and Mies An- 
thony? Can we stand more than one 
„Revolution at the same time? Mr. 
Hine is a vigorous and a generous writer. 


WHERE TO EMIGRATE, AND 
Wry, with Maps and Illustrations, B 
Frederick B. Goddard. New York: F. 
B. Goddard, Publisher, 482 Broome St. 


This volame—a large 12mo of nearly 600 
pages—contains an amount of information 
of value to the prospective emigrant which 
no other single book now in print affords. 
It describes the climate, soil, productions, 
mineral. resources, public lands, price of 
farm and other lands, the permanent im- 
provements and extent of civilization of 
nearly every section of the United States. 
For mechanics, the author has been indus- 
trions, and presents a reliable account of 
the rates of wages paid in the regions con- 
sidered. 

The work is the result of much careful 
investigation, and the facts thus collated 
may be trusted as accurate. 

Numerous maps are distributed through 
the book, and constitute an important ac- 
cessory to the text. The pre-emplion and 
homestead laws of the United States are 
given verbatim, and several pages at the 
close are occupied with tabular statements 
of the avdrage cost of boarding and travel 
by railway and steamer. 

The work is published by subscription. 


Tar Ecrecric MAGAZINE, E. 
R. Pelton, publisher, keeps its interest, 
by supplying the cream of the European 
periodicals, and serving it up in excellent 
style. The steel-plate illustrations of well- 
chosen subjects are done in the highest 
style of the art. Terms, a year. Single 
numbers, 45 cents. Address the publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE WESTERN Monraty, de- 
voted to Literature, Bi phy, and the 
Interests of the Weat. Pp: , OCtAVO. 
7 a year. Published by Mesers. Reed 

Tuttle, Chicago. 

A handsomely printed magazine, filled 
with racy reading matter, and as well adapt- 
ed to the East, the North, and the South as to 
the West. We see no special objection to 
localizing such a work, though we should 
prefer to call it the National or the Ameri- 
can Monthly, and so include the interests 
of all sections. We should not be especial- 
ly attracted to a Southern, an Eastern, or 
a Northern magazine—and why a Western ? 
We glory alike in each section, but glory 
most in the wHoLg. Take in the nation, 


Messrs. Editors, and leave no section out 
in the cold.“ We predict a measure of 
success for this new enterprise commen- 
surate with its merite. Published in Chi- 
cago, itis bound to go a-head. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
History oF May, in all countries of the 
world. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
Published in monthly parte, by George 
Routledge & Sons, 416 Broome Street. 
New York. 


Parts XIX. and XX. are received. They 
continue the interesting chapters on Aus- 
tralia, with large vivid engravings. The 
treatment of New Zealand is very happy, 
and abounds with information contained 
in no other book of travel. The ethnolog- 
ical value of this serles is very great. 


Messrs. HircucockK AND 
WALDEN, of Cincinuati, have published a 
handsome Methodist Almanac for 1869—no 
price stated—which should be sold for a 
dime, considering its business aspect. 
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Betrrr Views oF Living; or, 


Life according to the doctrine * What- 
ever is, is ig t.” By A. B. Child. M.D. 
300 pp. Price $1. Boston: Adams 


Here is a declaration of the author, 
which may be regarded as in keeping with 
the rest: There is no merit in what the 
world calls religion; and there is no de- 
merit in what the world calls irreligion ; 
both are true to the great spiritual end of 
man's progression,” etc. What thinks 
the author of the Christian religion? The 
author makes no great account of the head, 
but exalts the heart. But is not the one 
as useful, nay, as indiepensable, as the 
other? A little phrenology would do the 
author no harm. 

Tux HERALD or Pack is 
a semi-monthly, devoted to the cause of 
peace and general religious improvement, 
edited by W. E. Hathaway and Willet Dor- 
land, and published at $1 50 a year, by the 
Herald Company, 181 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. Motto: Glory to God in the high- 
est, on earth peace, good-will to man.“ 
This Friends’ or Quakers’ journal is now 
in its third volume, and is pushing for- 
ward like all Chicago. 

Here is a paragraph from a late number, 
in which the mode of procedure in Quaker 
meetings is indicated. The writer says: 
“Our meetings for worship are designed 
for the exercise of the gifts of the Spirit, 
by those who are present. If, under this 
influence, one is called to preach, his peace 
and his growth in the truth depend upon 
his faithfulness, and the meeting sustains 
a loss by his disobedience, even though 
the offering be very small. Bleseed by the 
Master, it might be as the five loaves and 
two fishes, which fed the five thousand; 
and had these been withheld, where would 
have been the blessing ? 

** So if, under the same influence, one is 
called to pray, it is equally neceseary for 
his own good and the good of the meet- 
ing that he be found faithful. So also in 
the exercise of the gift of teaching. 

* Consistently with the exercise of these 
gifta, the Society of Friends wait in silence 
to see what the will of the Holy Head of 
the Church may be—whether he will call 
for the exercise of any of these gifts, or 
whether he will be worshiped in silence. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer! 
What tho’ no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart, 

He teaches all the Father's will, 
And preaches to the heart.“ 


These views, it appears to me, pre- 
clude the reading of the Scriptures, as a 
habit, in our meetings. But should any 
Friend feel drawn by the Spirit to read a 
certain portion, acting under the same in- 
fluence, we could not object, for the Spirit 
teaches the same in all. 

But if a Friend not in unity, and 
holding erroneous views, should make 
euch a proposition, might we not hold the 
meeting excusable if they should object 
to such reading?“ 


OUT oF THE Fire. By Mary 


Dwinell Chellis, author of Deacon 
Sims’ Prayers; The Temperance 
Doctor,“ etc. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 420. $1 B. 


Whoever has read The Temperance 
Doctor,“ needs no persuasion to take up 
this interesting volume. 

The well- earned repntation of the author 
is fully sustained in this new and valuable 
addition to our temperance literature. 
The evils of the drinking customs of 
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society, and the blessings of sobriety and 
total abstinence, are strikingly developed 
in the history of various families in the 
community. The quiet but hallowed in- 
fluence of a pure-hearted and devoted 
cripple is felt by an entire village. and the 
evils of drunkenness, together with tbe 
eure and inevitable tendency of moderate 
drinking, are graphically depicted. The 
book illustrates the growth of grace in the 
heart, and shows that 
„Out of the fires of shame and sin, 
God is able to garner in 
A glorious harvest of souls.” 

This work should have a wide circula- 
tion, and be placed in all our Sunday 
School libraries. 


GERTIE’s SACRIFICE; or, 
Glimpses at Two Lives. By Mrs. Frances 
Dani mge.. New York: Nattonal Tem- 
portico lety and Publication House. 

oih. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a strongly written temperance 
story. Well adapted for the reading of 
children, it can not fail to impress their 
minds with some correct principles of life 
and its duties. 

The excessive use of wing by those in 
wealthy and aristocratic circles receives 
no sympathy from Mrs. Gaye's trenchant 


pen. 


FALLEN Prine; or, the Mount- 


ain Girl's Love. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth, author of Fair Play,” 
The Lost Heiress,” etc. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This novel is said to be one of the most 
“absorbing” and “thrilling” produced 
by the brilliant lady author, whose literary 
fecundity is unsurpassed in the annals of 
story writing. Her descriptions are always 
warm in tone and rich in imagery; and 
for those who read works of fiction, her 
works may be said to possess more instruc- 
tive features than the general run of books 
of the class published at the present day. 


CHARITIES oF New York. 
Rev. C. C. Goss has just published a pam- 
phlet enumerating and describing all the 
real charitable institutions of this city— 
some ninety-five in number. The object 
is to inform the public what is real and 
what is bogus, and to put a stop to street 
begging. Price, 20 cents. 

Rapicat RECONSTRUCTION 
and Radicalism is the subject of a publish- 
ed address by Rev. Alexander Clark, of 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 

His text ie this: Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation;" and the reader may infer 
what would be his charges against corrupt 
politicians and dishonest men who fill pla- 
ces of trust. The address is worthy the 
widest circulation. Price, 20 cents. 


Tue Brese-Keerrr’s JOURNAL, 


and gece! ste pository. Published 
monthly, by H. A. King & Co., at 81 a 
year, in Nevada, Ohio. 


The cash valne of the honey made every 
year in the United States amounts to some 
millions of dollars. Its cost is almost noth- 
ing. Its quantity may be doubled and 
quadrupled, with but a little time and at- 
tention, by our farmers. Why not do it? 
This Journal will tell you how to do it. 


Tue Hearth and Home isa 
new first-class weekly journal, devoted to 
agricalture, fruit-growing, ornamental gar- 
dening, rural architecture, and the family 
circle. It is edited by Donald G. Mitchell 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, assleted by 
Joseph B. Lyman and Mary E. Dodge. It 
is published by Messrs. Pettengill, Bates 


c> 


in the great West. 


& Co., 8%? Park Row, New York, at $4 a 
year. 

For a long time the country has been in- 
undated with mero story papers; and for 
this we hall the appearance of a paper prom- 
lelng something more healthy. Our farmers 
will find in this weekly a near approach to 
the standard of literature adapted to their 
wants. Formerly, it was simple utility: 
now, it is utility and beauty combined. 
Time was when our first settlers lived in 
wigwams or log hots; now, they can afford 
the luxury of good honses. It is the object 
of lfearth and Home to bring the best ag- 
ricultural skill and the highest architcctu- 
ral art to the improvement of our Ameri- 
can homes. We hail the new candidate 
with gratitude and thanks, believing it will 
be conducted on bigh moral principles, and 
suggest wise and practical measures for 
the improvement of our lands, our horses, 
cattle, fruite, crops, homes, and thus for 
the elevation of our race. 


THe WESTERN FARMER has 
with the new year appeared in a new and 
expanded dress. The improvement is 
marked, and indicates that the elements of 

i growth pervade all departments of activity 
The publishers of the 
Western Farmer are energetic and able 
men, and are likely to make their paper 
the leading one on agricultural matters in 
the West. We wish them success. 

The Western Farmer is published weekly 
in Chicago, III., and at Madison, Wis., at 
82 a year. Address W. B. Davis, Publisher. 
Ir will be clubbed with the JOURNAL at $4. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL, 
published by Mesers. J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co., of New York, is entitled to the 
careful consideration of all educators and 
those interested in the public or private 
instruction of youth. Its articles are fresh, 
piquant, and practical, and quite free from 
pedantry or toadyiem. Its opening for 
1869 evinces progress. The January edition 
contains several articles of superior ability, 
and may be read by the most cnitivated 
with proft. Subscription price $1 50 per 
annum, 15 cents a number. 


Mermory’s TrinvTe to the Life, 
Character, and Work of the Rev. Thomas 
H. Stockton. By ALEXANDER CLARK, 
Pastor, formerly associated with the de- 
ceased in Philadelphia. In pamphlet 
form, price W cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 
New York: 8. R. WELS, publisher. 

„Their works do follow them.“ What 
is there more encouraging to fellow-mor- 
tals, surrounded by all the temptations of 
a wicked world, than the contemplation of 
the life and services of a godly man who 
amid many trials holds fast to that, faith 
which elevates, sustains, and carries the 
true Christian triumphantly on to the close 
of his mortal existence? Contemplate the 
life and death of a good man like this, and 
contrast it with the life and death of the 
thousands who go down to graves of sor- 
row, remorse, and hopeless despair! The 
author of the Tribute bas performed his 
labor of love in a manner which must 
prove most acceptable to the friends and 
admirers of the saintly STOCKTON. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC and 
Political Register for 1969. Price, 20 
cents. New York: The Tribune Asso- 
ciation. 

In no other similar document of the size 
and price of this can 80 much important 
political matter be found. It is not worth 
while to publish its table of contents bere; 
suffice it to say, that it is, to the states- 
man and politician, an indispensable refer- 
ence-book. 


Heo Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Tug Von Toopiesurcs; or, The His- 
story of a Very Distinguished Family. By 
F. C. Adams. IIlustr. $2. 

THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL ALMANAC 
for 1869. 16mo, pp. 120. Paper, 12 cts. 

ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: 
a Tour through Arizona and Nevada, with 
Notes on the Silver Regions of Nevada. 
By J. Ross Browne. Illustr. Cloth, $2 25. 

Tne CLERGY or AMERICA: Anecdotes 
Illustrative of théir Character. Pp. 478. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS OF WILLIAM 
Cowrer. With Memoir. Globe Edition, 
pp. 687. $1 75. 

THE Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Translated 
by Rev. F. Cary. With Life, Notes, etc. 
Globe Edition. Paper, 60 cte. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLIsH LITERATURE. Comprising Rep- 
resentative Masterpieces in Poetry and 
Prose, etc. By N. N. Day. Pp. xi., 580. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

HieTory or CVIIIZATIOR. By A. Dean, 
LL.D. In seven vols. Vol. 1. Portr. 
8vo, pp. xxiv., 695. Cloth, $4 40. 

WILD LIFE UNDER THE Equator. For 
Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu. II- 
lustr. Cloth, $2. 

TRE LAW oF LOVE, AND LovE 48 A Law, 
or, Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 842. Cloth, $2. 

Tux MODERN SYSTEM OF PAINTING IN 
WATER-COLORS FROM THE Living MODEL. 
By Mrs. E. Murray. Paper, 60 cts. 

THE SKATER’s TExtT-Boox. By F. Swift 
and M. R. Clark. 16mo, pp. 115. 85 cts. 

THE Mimo Stace: A Series of Dramas, 
Comedies, Burlesques, and Farces, for Pub- 
lic Exhtbition and Private Theatricals. 
By G. W. Baker. 16mo, pp. 290. $1 75. 

How Nor To BE Sick: a Sequel to 
„Philosophy of Eating.” By A. J. Bel- 
lowe, M.D. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, $2 10. 

A Frew FRIENDS AND HOW THEY AMUSED 
THEMSELVES. By M. E. Dodge, author of 
“ Hans Brinker,“ and The Irvington 
Storles.“ $1 40. 

Tue Opera Bourre. Comprising choic- 
est pieces from the Operas of La Grande 
Duchesse, La Belle Helene, Barbe Bleue, 
Orpheus, etc. Bds, $2 50; cloth, $3. 

PALACB AND COTTAGE; or, Young Amer- 
ica in France and Switzerland. By Oliver 
Optic. Four illustrations. 16mo. $1 60. 


Publishers Department. 


Music AT Houk.—Some of 
our JOURNAL readers — both ladies and gen- 
tlemen—ask us to print now and then a 
page or two of the best and most popular 
sacred music, for family use. It is believed 
by them that this additional feature would 
prove to be a special attraction; that young 
people would thus bo incited frequently to 
assemble in parties and sing God's praise 
instead of passing their time, as now, in 


idle gosSip or foolish games. In many 
neighborhoods, where clube of the Joun- 
NAL are taken, each could bring his or her 
own music, and all the parts be fully render- 
ed. What could be more delightful? What 
more profitable to social and moral growth ? 
But we are too fast. Our attention has 
only recently been called to the subject. 
We are not sure that our readers generally 
desire it. Before adopting the suggestion, 
we prefer to put the question tu a vote. 
Those who want music will please say 
Aye; and those opposed, Nay. We await 
returns. Leta full vote be polled. Both 
ladies and gentlemen will vote on this 
question. 


IN REPLY to several corre- 
spondents, we would say that those who 
bave sent us lists of enbscribers, which 
call for some etated preminm, may secure 
one of a higher value by sending the addi- 
tional subscriptions requieite; provided 
always, that we have not already forward- 
ed the premium required by the first list. 


Our Sewine Macnine PRE- 
MiuMs.—The premium offer of a Wheeler 
and Wileon sewing machine for twenty 
subscribers is hereby discontinued. Its 
exceeding liberality drew many responses. 
We will continue to supply the Weed ma- 
chine on the terms epecified. 


In the array of earnest 
workers for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
no one exhibits more alacrity and diligence 
than Miss Emma C. Gardner, of Cortland 
County, N. I., a young girl of but twelve 
years. We have just received a club of 
eleven subscribers from her, with an ac- 
companying letter in which she gracefully 
alludes to her success and the worth of the 
JOURNAL. 


ConpitTions. — The regular 
subscription price of this JOURNAL je $8 a 
year, or $1 50 for half a year. Clubs of 
five $12 a year. Clubs of ten $20, and all 
additional subscribers over a club of 
twenty, at the rate of $2each. Premiums 
are awarded, according to a schedule an- 
nounced in circulare, which are sent on 
application. Clergymen, and Young Men's 
Christian Associations are furniehed at 
club rates. Subscribers in Canada and 
foreign countries will pay same rates as 


others, adding only the American postage. 
The JOURNAL is discontinued at the end 
of the time for which it is paid. 


Oun subscribers and corre- 
spondents, especially when sending cinb 
lists, will find it to their advantage, in 
making remittances for subscriptions, 
to always procure a draft on New York, or 
a post s money order, if possible. 
Where neither of these can be procured, 
send the money, d ut always in n REGISTER- 
ED letter. The registration fee has been 
reduced to Afieen cents, and the present 
registration system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an abso- 


lute protection against losses by mail. AZ 
postmasters are obliged to ster letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Back Numsers.—-All new 
subscribers will be supplied with tbe nnm- 
bers from January, 1869, to make their 
volumes complete. 


NEw C.uss, or additions to 
old ones, are still in order. Every new 
subscriber is a real accession to and an 
extenslon of the good cause. Let the new 
names come forward. 
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CANADIAN POSTAGE STAMPS 
are not current or usable in New York. 
Plegse send us, when remitting, United 
States currency instead. 


General. Items. 

APPRECIATIVE. — A corre- 
spondent, writing from Wilmington, III., 
who evidently loves tobacco as much as we 
do, says: 

“The work on Tobacco, by Dr. Alcott, 
came all right, and is worth more than its 
weight in finest gold. The book ought to 
be put into the hands of every boy who 
can read, wherever the weed is grown or 


known. The money is well invested, and 
I want to invest again. L. M.“ 


Mr. Corcoran, the opulent 
banker of Washington, is about to emulate 
Mr. Peabody in a benevolent work. He 
propoees to erect, at his own expense, in 
Washington, an asylum with apartments 
for sixty old ladies, of good family, who 
havo lost their property and become needy. 
It is understood he aleo proposes to endow 
the asylum with sufficient means to provide 
clothing, food, and attendance for its in- 
mates. 


Vicror Hugo, the distin- 
guished French novelist and poet, has a 
warm and benevolent heart. His charitable 
dispensations are numerous. A foreign 
paper informs us that he lately gave his 
annual Christmas féte to poor children at 
Hauteville House. The little guests were 
first feasted, and then presented with 
bandles of good warm clothing. In ad- 
dressing the assembled visitors a few 
words, the poet referred with pardonable 
pride to the manner in which his charitable 
idea had fructified in the metropolis, where 
over 122,000 children have been assisted 
since be gave his first ‘* Juvenile party.“ 


A Mustcal. SRkLI.“ — A 
very worthy correspondent asks us to ex- 
pose a swindling advertisement, which 
reads as follows: 

A Musica. Box ron ONE DoLLAR.— The 
French Great Sensation; novelty. cheap- 
ness, durability; in highly polished caee, 
metallic tongues, brilliant in tone, of best 
construction, with the most recent im- 
provements, new keyless pattern. 8 Sz- 
LECT Airs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-room table. Guaranteed of best 
workmanship and performance. No. 1 
size, 8 airs, $1; No. 2. 16 airs, 82: No, 3, 
24 airs, $8. All sent free on receipt of the 
amount. No agents. no discount. Ad- 
„Agent, No. st., N. T. 

Our friend has probably been caught in 
this nicely baited trap. He says: 

“ And what do you suppose the article 
sent is? Simply the little ten- cent toy, 
commonly called a Mouth Organ.“ If 
you need any further proof of the above 
fact, I am ready and willing to furnish it. 
It is a perfect swindle and humbug, and is 
deserving of fall Exrosunx.“ 

{It is not safe to send money to total 
strangers, no matter what they have for 
sale.] 


A Goop Px. — We have 
been testing the merits of a pen lately in- 
troduced to our notice by Messrs. Good - 
speed & Co. of this city and Chicago, and 
have found it well adapted to our pur- 
poses. It is called Goodspeed's Fount- 
ain Pen.“ on account of a little adjustable 
spoon-shaped attachment which will hold 
enough for one to write ten or fifteen 
minates without replenishing it. Our 
reporters generully agree in commending 
it for shorthand purposes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — We 
are indebted to the politeness of J. T. 
Hoover, of Washington, for a copy of the 
Navy Register of the United States for the 
year 1869. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
ds LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied. at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Hyerenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Bathe, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo. N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Tur Hyceran HOME. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. DR La VERGNE, M. D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tl. 


THe BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. HEARN, 
Publisher, Shelbyville, Ky. 6t. 


NEW AND [IMPORTANT WORK 
Just imported, entitled. PHRENOLOGY, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY, AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinburg), formerly Pupil Dissector for 
Lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney 
(Trinity College, Dublin). With numerous 
Diagrams taken from Life. 
640 pp. Price $5. 

The Book Buyer says: The work is il- 
lustrated with admirably drawn outlines 
of heads, and is recommended as one of 
the best books of recent years to all who 
take an interest in ite topics.“ 

It is the harmony of a philosophy in 
itself which giveth it light and credence; 
whereas, if it be singled and broken, it 
will seem more foreign and dissonant.“— 
Bacon. 

We have received from the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS FOR 
1869.—We are now enabled to draw from 
the best sources in this market all varieties 
of garden seeds, including Beans, Beet, 
Broccoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Corn, Cress, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Parsley, Peas, Parenip, Pepper, 
Radish, Salsify, Spinage, Squash, Toma- 
toes, Turnip, etc., which we will send 
post-paid in packages worth from 2% cents 
to $5, in quantities to suit purchasers. 

Inclose the amount you wish to invest, 
and name the sorts and quantities wanted, 
and they will be sent by return mail pre- 
paid to any post-office in the United States. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York City. 


Crown 8vo, 
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PHRENOLOGY AT HomE.— 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Illustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
tt STUDENT'S SET,” which embraces New 
Physiognomy, How to Read Character, 
Constitution of Man, Mental Science, 
Combined Annuals, Natural Laws of Man, 
Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $18.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to ö 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New Tork. 


FLowERR SEEps FOR 1869 
BY Post.—The usual full assortment for 
the present season, embracing every de- 
sirable novelty and standard sort, either 
raised here or imported from the most re- 
liable Seed Growers in Europe, insures 
assortments of the rarer sorts and finest 
qualities, all of the growth of the past 
season and true to name. 

We will send, post-paid, by return mail, 
a choice collection of 100 varieties of An- 
nuals, Biennials, and Perennials, for $5: 
80 varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and 
Perennials, for $2 50; 20 varietics of An- 
nuals, $1; 10 varieties of Annuals, 50 cents; 
20 varieties of more rare Annuals, $2; 10 
varieties of more rare Annuals, $1; 50 va- 
rieties of choice Green-House Seeds, $8; 
2% varieties of choice Green-House Seeds, 
$4; 12 varieties of choice Green-House 
Seeds, $2 50; 20 varieties Hardy Biennials 
and Perennials, $1. Sent on receipt of 
price by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

N.B.—Here are the means by which our 
American ladies may beantify their homes. 
For four new subecribers to the Punxxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL at $3 each, we will send 
a package of 100 varleties—as above—by 
return post. Ladies, will you have the 
flower seeds ? 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—THEIR Harmony ; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post-paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble scienée. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the ishers by the 
1st of the month ng the date in which 
they are intended to ee Terms for ad- 

, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


Improved Phonography 
taught by an experienced Reporter in half 


the usual time. Success aranteed in 
three months. Address CHER, care 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ite 


Protect your Life and Prop- 


erty with a Fire Extinguisher. Send for 
Circular. U. 8. FIRE EX. „ 8 Dey 
Street, New Tork. It. 


Natienal Leg 
AND ARM Cox- 
PANY. Uren's 


Arme are the best substitute for the Natural 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
giving a full ray ea of the limbs sent 

. FREES & GILMORE, 100 Bleecker 
Street, New York. Jan. 8t. 


New Publications of the 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Temperance Doctoorur $1 2 
Gir ee, 8 75 
The Old Brown Pitcher 9 r. q⁊ðxisꝑ1 00 
The Hard Master 85 
Echo Bank .............. scsese 3858 
Rachel Noble's Experience ......... 90 
The Red Bridge 90 
Andrew Douglas 8 75 
Vow at the Bars 40 
Philip Eckert's Struggles and Tri- 
umnpbll ds sake ees 60 
The Broken Rock „ 0 6020 20 6 606 00 50 
Out of the Fire 1 25 
Gertie’s Sacrifice ............ eee 90 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Bible Rule of Temperance. By Dr. 
Duffleld...............008- Seabee 60 
Scripture Testimony against Intoxi- 
cating Wine - 6 
Delavan's Considerations of the Tem- 
erance Argument and History. 1 50 
Alcohol; 105 Nature and Effecta. By 90 
r. s.t % „% „% % % %% „% „ „% „ „6 „ #8 oe eve 
Alcohol and Tobacco. 1 00 
Four Pillars of Temperance... . .. 78 
Zoological Temperance Conventions 75 
Temperance Pledge- Book 1 50 
Bound Volume of Tracts. 344 1 00 


Tem noe Chimes. Paper, 90 cte. ; 


An Authorized Picture. 


Messrs. haday & Becker, the pub- 
lishers of HOOLDAY VisiToR, Phila- 
1 have publiehed as a premium 
plate for their subscribers for 1868, a large 
and elegant steel plate engraving, entitled 

GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 
which was prepared by the exprees and 
cordial consent of General Grant himself. 
It is certainly one of the most popular pic- 
tures of the kind that has appeared, and 
the unbounded commendation which it 
has received from nearly every prominent 
1 in the United States, religious, 
iterary, and secular, as well as the thou- 
sands of orders already filled, testify to its 
truthfulness, elegance, and beauty as an 
artistic product on, and to its immense 
popularity. No pains have been spared to 
make it complete in every respect, and the 
very best talent and skill have been ein- 
ployed in its production at a cash outlay 
of more than ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

The regular retail price of this mag- 
nificent picture is $3 50, when sold yal ors 
rately, but when taken in connection with 
OUR SCHOOLDAY Visitor, the price of 
which alone is $1 25 a year, doth will be 
sent for $1 50! 

The VIsrro is a live, high-toned monthly 
for the young of to-day; neither sectarian 
nor sectional, and its whole aim the in- 
struction, amusement, and elevation of 
our young people. 

Please send 10 cents AT once for sample 
number of the Visitor, and Circular giving 
the origin and complete description of this 
large and elegant engraving, and full list 
of Premiums for Clubs. 

A rare chance. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers 

494 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Druggists’ Price 
CURREN AND C CAL REPOS- 

Among the leading features of this jour- 
nal are: 1, Its full and complete Price List 
of the Chicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable to buyers in any of the nortb- 
western cities. 8. Its la amount of 
original and selected reading matter of 
epecial interest to the Pharmaciet and 

hysician. Its circulation is Already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication weet of New York. Subscription 
in advance, $1 per ear. $ 

Address G. ON & MURRAY, No. 
185 Madison Street, Chicago. gte 
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Electro Vital- Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
iteelf, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised: in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“ Dr. Ham- 
mond. late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.— The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 

Address DR. J. KIDD ER. 
544 Broadway, New York. 


Early Rose Potato, Ameri- 


can and Foreign Spring Wheat, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Corn, Clover Seeds, Grass Seed, Hogs, 
Fowls, Best Fodder Cuttor. 

Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOUR- 
NAL, Only 3 cents. Address GEORGE A. 
DEITZ, Chambersburg, Pa. it. 


The Seminary Magazine, a 
1 and Edacational Monthly, pub- 
lished in Richmond, Va., by M. W. Hazle- 
wood, at $1 50 per annnm. Edited by the 
Educational Association of Virginia. it.“ 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
100N. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign moneys Weights, and Measures. 

ce, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1: in 
Leather Gilt, 75 cents. Sent post-paid by 
8. R. WELLS, New York. tl. 


Christian Leader (late The 


AMBASSADOR °), a Universalist Family 
Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, 
be issued January 1, 1969, and contain 
sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D., 
and others. It will also contain articles 
from the best writers in the denomination. 
It means to bea “live paper for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the Journey. 
Mrs. O. A. Soule, editor of the Guiding 
Star.“ will have charge of the Children’s 
Department. Terms. $2 50 a year, in 
advance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. 3t. 
Agents, Farmers, Gardene- 
ers, and Fruit Growers.— Send for partien- 
lars of Best's Improved Fruit Tree aad 
Vine Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” 
Samples to test will be forwarded to any 
part of the United States and perfect salis- 
action aranteed. Good Agente are 
wanted in every County in the United 
States. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Mch 2t. 


tr a è 
ANTED—AGENTS, $75 
to $200 r mouth, everywhere, 
male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENRE FamMILy SEWING Ma- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord. 
bind, braid, and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price 
only 518. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful. or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.“ 
Every second stitch can be cat, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount 


can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
pees ks b, Pa.; Boston, Mass., or St. 
uis, Mo. 


CaUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
jron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really F cheap machine manu- 
factured. 


Wanted—Agents—to sell the 
American Kuittine Machu. Price 628. 
The simpiest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Wili knit 90,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements 

. Address AMERICAN 


to Agen KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 3t. 
— 
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PACKARD’S MONTHLY—VOLUME 


2, 1869. 


Changed in form, enlarged, and greatly improved. The most Beautiful, Lively, Wide- 
awake, Talented Magazine in the Country. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 
This Ke universal consent, the popular apy of the day. It differa from most 
ro 


other periodicals in bein 
ing about the dignity o 
best sense, sensat . 


thorough 
dullness.“ 


y rendable 
It is sha 
It grapples with the evils cf the 


m beginning toend. It knows noth- 
. incisive, wide-awake, and in the very 
day and presents them as they 


are, withoat mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that for things which go right 
e 


to the hearts of t 
and things 
young men's Magazine, an 


for everyhod 


people—things new and interesting, things nseful, thi 
in every respect, Pack Ann's MoNTHLY is the place to look. It is the 
consequently 


women's Magazine. It is the favorite Famliy 


beautiful, 


the old men’s Magazine and the young 
Magazine, and full of interesting matter 


It has the beet contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 


the best remuneration for its efforts in the 


It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstandin, 
ws upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman; an 
It has attained toa circulation never before approached 


o without one as the other. 


it is destined to accomplish. 
that it is the best. It 
young men can as well 


by a new literary enterprise, and the reason is, that it has been mindful of the people’ 


needs, and has not been afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them 


manner, 


na live 


The reputation which it has achieved bas been honestly earned, in giving to the public 


something that was wanted. The 


Highton 
fic 
carnestly desired, more beneficent, 
belief has been more than confirmed in 
which his efforts have met. 


Each number of the M 
but very clear t 


ublisher has believed that an 
Magazine could be readily and extensively introduced, without resorting to 
itions literature. He believes that truth is not only strang 
roperly presented, more palatable, and this 


and if 
the unexpected and wholly gratifying success 


onest, out-spoken, 


er than fiction, but more 


zine contains thirty-two pages, royal octavo, printed in fine 
e on good paper, and suitably illustrated. : 


It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing talent in the coun- 


try. Among its regular contributors are— 

HORACE GREELEY, E. A. POLLARD, JAMES PARTON, 
OLIVER DYER, LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, OLIVE LOGAN 
ELIHU BURRITT GEO. W. BUNGAY, AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
GEO. WAKEMAN. EDWARD CARY, F. J. OTTARSON 


O. WA ; 
NATHAN D. URNER, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, 


JAMES G. CLARK, 
EDWARD DE LEON, 


J. AUSTIN SPERRY, 
HOWARD GLYNDON,’ 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 


Etc., ctc., etc. 
CLUB RATES. 


1.—An 
commission. 


person sending us six new subscribers may retain one dollar for his 


2.—Aby person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dollars for his 


commission. 


8.—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain jive dollars for his 


commission. 


4.—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight dollars for his 


commission. 


A copy of Wriu1ams & PacxaRD's Gems of Penmanship,” price $5, will be 
n as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 82 new subscribers, before May 1, 


City subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal delivery. Subscribers 


in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents additional for pre-pa 


ent of postage. 


Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office order, or draft on 
S. S. PACKARD, 987 Broadway, New York. 


New York. 


100,000 copies sold of the 
JUBILA 


A collection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 


Singing Schools, Musica] Conventions, 
etc., by L. O. Emerson, author of Golden 
bee Merry Chimes,” etc., is 
t Book for Choirs and Schools. 
i The Best Book for Societies and Conven- 
ons. 
The Best Book for Practice and Social 


Singing. 

he Best Book for Families and all 
Singers. 

Suited to all Denominations, all Occa- 
sions, al) Ca ties. 

In its Singing School Exercises, Glees, 
Part-Songs, etc. In its Anthems and Sen- 
tences, Chants and Selections. In its 
variety of Hymn Tunes. 

Also by the same author and designed 
for the same uses, the 

HARP OF JUDAH. 

Of this, 125,000 copies have already been 
sold. Price of each bi 88. Sent post-paid. 
A liberal discount made to Choirs and 
Dealers. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. ch. It. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the ma- 
terial e it, every man cau do 
his own printing, thus saving much time 
and expense. Circulars containing fall in- 
formation about these Presses, prices, re- 
commendations, &c., mailed free on appli- 
cation. Specimen books of types, cuts, 
borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag t. Adame Press Co. 
28 Courtlandt Street, New York. 2t. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. A 


Temperance and Literary Magazine of 64 
pages, containing Original Articles from 
the best writers in the West. AGENTS 
copies 


Drs. Browning & Larkin 
have opened a Health Institute at 23 and 
25 East Fourth Street, N. Y., between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many 
advantages to Invalids. 

In connection with general hygieni¢ 
treatment, they have combined the Turkish 
and Russlan Baths. The Swedish Move- 
ment ms will be second to none. We 
consider the proper application of the 
movements ee important in the 
treatment of Uterine Dieeases, Paralysis, 
Consumption, Spinal Curvatare, Torpidity 
of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness o 
Extremities, etc. Every attention will be 

ven to secure that greatest of earthly 

lessi Health. Invalid ladies will be 
under the especial care of Dr. Harriet H. 
Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 
Dr. Browning's la experience in con- 
ducting a Health Institute will assure his 
numerous friends that he will labor earn- 
estly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
atients. And, indeed, the proprietors in- 
nd tbeirs to be a pleasant //ome, where 
ests will receive every attention con- 
ucive to their comfort. Transient and 
permanent beardere accommodated. 


Book Agents Wanted. Far- 
mers, farmers’ sons, ministers, school 
teachers, and men and women generally, 
who wish honorable and remunerative 
ome ment, should take the agency for 
McKENZIES TEN THOUSAN AC- 
TICAL RECIPES, the most popular and 
valuable work of the kind yet published. 
Address WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
164 East Washington Street, Wee 
Ind. Mch. 2t. 


Fountain Pen. — Writes 


three pages with one dip. Runs smooth 
and makes fine writing. Highly recom- 
mended by all using them. Only 50 cents 
a dozen; two Sample Pens for 10 cents. 
Address J. HAMMOND, Holliday’s Cove, 
W. Va. . It. 


[Manrcn, 


Prospectus of the American 
ARTISAN. Vol. VIII. New series. 1969. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weakly 
journal devoted to the intereste of Artieans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Putent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite Jobn Street). New 
York, by Brown, Coombe & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this rnal scopectinly 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and Interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Uni 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries; instructions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the P orkanop. and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and 1 the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia o General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities ai d abstruse words and 

brases. In this journal is published regu- 
arly the Official List of all Patents issned 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of haudsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a redustion in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manofactarer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


oe for one year e —2 . $8 
a copies for six months.. . 

Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $3 50 per annum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay portage. 

Specimen copies sent free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & Co., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 

tf. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Mechanical Movements. 


The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the prees. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever „ an 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterprese makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—ehould induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towne, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who wiil undertake to canvase for it in 


those places. 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted in every 
town to sell the celebrated Cope Zones 
and Reapere—lightest draft and most dur- 
able machines made. Send for circular. 
CLIPPER MowErR & REAPER Co., 12 Cliff 
Street, New York. It. 


Guns, Revolvers, &c. 


Double Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; 
Single Shot-Guns, Men and Boys’, $3 50 to 
$20; Musket Shot-Guns, using small cape, 
warranted 1 gn ence Mie ae kill 60 

a : Fine Sporting es, any 
dire. 812 to $45. Pocket and Belt Re- 
volvers, all sizes, $5 to . WANTED.— 
Second-hand Army or Navy Rifles, Car- 
bines, Revolvers, &c. For priced cata- 
logue send stamp to the GREAT WEST- 
ER GUN WO . Pittsburg, Pa. Lib- 
eral discount to Agents, Dealers, or Clubs. 
Terms C. O. D. it. 
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$1800 a Year can be made 
selling our celebrated GOLDEN PEN, A 
better pen than Gillott’s. and acknowledged 
by all who have used them to be the best 
pen made or sold in this country. They 
are flexiblc, durable, and adapted to all 
kinds of penmanship. Bank officers, en- 
perintendents of schools and colleges, rall- 
road officers, and all indorse them 
in the highest terms of praise. Try a box 
and be convin 

No. 1 for eet use; No. 8 medium ; 
No. 8 for ladies, fine or ornamental pen- 
manship Each box contains twelve pens. 
Prices: one box, 35 cents; two boxes, 50 
cents; five boxes, $1. Sent free of post- 

and money refunded if the7 do not 
e perfect satisfaction. 

Agents wanted to introduce them. In- 
elose 85 or 50 cents for samples and full 
particulars to agents. 

Address W ERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N.B.—A groes of our celebrated Pens 
ecnt to any clergyman, school-teacher, or 
3 who will procure us an agent 

r our Pene or Books. Mch. 2t. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First- class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makera’ prices. 
Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Galicys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly for Engravers. 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses. Type, Cases, etc., always on hand. 
We are always buying good Type, Presses, and Printing Materials. 
N. B.—Prices Reduced. Oct. 6t. 


New York City Dry Goods 
PURCHASING AGENOY, 
886 BROADWAY. 

Having had a long experience in buying 
all kinds of Goods pertaining to the Dry 
Goods Trade, we are prepared to offer 
special advantages to Merchants through- 
out all parts of the country. Our extensive 
acquaintance with Importers, Commission 
Merchants, and Jobber, and a DAILY 
knowledge of the market, give us extra- 
ordinary facilities for filling any orders 
that may be intrusted to us at the lowest 
prices—often at better rates than can be 
obtained by those who occasionally visit 
this market. Parties ordering through us 
will have all the advantages of a resident 
buyer. Our commission for buying is one 
per cent. on Domestic Goods, a half of one 
per cent. on packages in order, and two 
per cent. on all other goods. We are 
privileged to refer to the principal Dry 
Goods houses in New York city. 

J. D. SHELDON & CO., 
886 Broadway, New Tork. 


ESTABLISHED 1961. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 


For the use of the Company sell them in New York, as the liet of prices will show. P. O. Box 6,119 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. — 
BY HENRY STEPHEN SHELDON’S 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 


oir, ete. OOLONG (Black), 70c., S00., 90c., best $1 per lb. 
„eng the most complete and best adapt- MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. A F 
Publi hed 7 the auspices of St. ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, beat $1 20 per lb. 
le Lodge, No. 868, city of New York. IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. LOWEST JOBBING PRICES 


OF ALL CLASSES OF 
DRY GOODS, 


Published Every Thursday, at Five Dollars 
per Annum. 
A SPECIMEN NUMBER sent, postage paid, 


Price, $1. Sent free of pos on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Masonic Books, Reyalia, etc., sent on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURIN 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 & per lb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 B per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


A 


AN 


d 


>> 


Gray's Patent Brick Machine 


G CO. 
433 Broome Street, New York. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding - 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute fo the 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
Tuomas H. STOCKTON, for several terms 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 
Olark, A.M., Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia. Priuted on fine tinted paper, 
aud bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 5 pages. 
Price, post-paid. 50 cents; in enameled 
peper covers, 25 cents. S. R. WELLS, 

lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.“ 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of léss than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
freeh, as they come direct from the Cnstom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by cludding 
together, can reauce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Teo 
Company. 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, “ Nos. 31, 33, 85, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Send for circular to WAsHN TON IRON 
Works, Newburgh. N. V., Sole Manufac- 
turers for the United States. 


Bearding in New York.— 
Good board aud pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lateut Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. - MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 

William Street (cor. of Spruce New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prive Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and sce 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others, 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 
The Indispensable Hand-Book....... $2 2% | The Exhibition Speaker $1 50 
7 tk or the Extemporan’s Speaker 1 50 | Cushing’s Manual of Parila. Practice. 75 
The Right Word in the Right 55 | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
The American Debater..... <a Shea 2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation............. 1% 

One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Woolen Remnants 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Samples and prices sent free. Ad- 
dress PAUL, the Remnant Man, Provi- 
dence, R. I. March 2t. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Ma ne, or Paper, sen! 2 
Pos.“ at blishers“ ces. A 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anstomy, Medicine, Mechanies, 
Dietionsries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Seienees, Address 
8. R. WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, N, X. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam A Practical Homeopathic 


Book and Job Printer, and Stéreotyper, | TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
No, 20 North William Street. New York, | Children: intended for Intelligent Heads 
announees to his friends and the public | of Families and Students in Medicine, 
that his establishment is replete with | By Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid | $3; sheep. $4. Sent by mail, t-paid, 
produetion Of every description ofprinting. | Dy S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. . 


ted 

Descriptive References. Py Samun) Sloan, 
author of The Model itect,“ etc. 
8vo. 22 50. 

TAB GEOMETRICAL StTarr-BuILDER'S 
GUIDE. Being a Plain, Practical System of 
Hand-Railing, embracing all its necessary 
Details, and Geometricall 
22 Steel Engravings ; together with the use 
of the most approved principles of Prac- 


to any address, on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 


J. D. SHELDON & CO., 
836 Broadway, New York. 


P. O. Box 6,119. 


Architecture and Building. 


—THE CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HAND-RAILING. 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 

THE CaRPENTER’s NEw GUIDE. A Com- 

lete Book of Linea for Carpentry and 

oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs; al 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth $5 

THE RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buitpine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders e. ae etc. Edited by 


With thirty- 


so the Theery and 


By Peter Nicholson. 


ition. 


John Bullock. 

Tus BUILDER'S POCKET COMPANION, 
r E the Elements of Building, Sur- 
veying, 
Smeaton. $1 50 

Hints TO YouUNG ARCHITECTS, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Home For ALL. 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 


and Architecture. By C. 


The Gravel Wall, a 


ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 
"Waopwikn's COUNTRY Homes. 50. 
Tur House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 


Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Bulldings. B cents. 

THE AMERICAN COTTAGE BUILDER. A 
Series of Denen; Plans, and Specifica- 
tions, from $ 000 
the people; together with Warmin 
tilation, Drainage. Painting, and Lands- 
cape 
trated by 75 engravings. 8vo. 

AMERICAN Hor 


for Homes for 


to $20, 
Ven- 
By John 


ening. ullock. IIlus- 


$3 50. 
uses. A Variety of Orig- 


inal Designs for Rural Buildings. Tlustra- 


26 colored Engravinge, with 


Illustrated by 


tical Geometry. By Simon De Graff, 
Architect. 4to. $5 00. 
Sent by mail, poet. id, on receipt of 
rice, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N 
ew Tork. 


Digitized by Google 
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The Christian Intelligencer 


is a Family Religions Newspaper. It is 
ublished weekly at 108 Fulton Street, 
ew York, and is the organ of the RE- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERIOA. On the 1st 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 
18 69. 


[MAxon, 


Fireside Library of Reli- 
GIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, SUTT- 
ED TO EvERY FAmILY.—Sent, pre-paid, by 
return post at prices annexed, by S. R 


of January ue commences us Foruma yor WELLS, 390 Broadway, New York. 
ec te ie na tho: largest Clio rell. We solicit from friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- | Anecdotes for the Fireside........... 30.5 
ous paper in this country. It has long | tinned interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues. It | Anecdotes for the Young............ w 
n known and cherished for its fidelity to | is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- | Anecdotes for the Ladies............ 7 
principio. ite catholicity of spirit, and its ri Anetdotes of the Christian Ministry. W 
liness of information. It numbers among | Prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of ife of Rev. Nathan Bangs. D. D 1.5 
ite writers many eminent divines and | States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law | Life o : fara rs onen . 
echolars of our country, and aims to give | and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of | Life of Rev. Bishop Aebury.......... 1.% 
the freshest intelligence respecting current Beginning Liſſeaeae . 44 1.25 
events. Rev. E. R ATWATER, Editor. the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather Bible Index and Dictio 1.00 
Terms: $3 00 per year, by mall; 50 | than what is vacillating and revolutionary. mani 5 a oderh Thought „ 1. 
by carrier. To Ministers, 52 00; to Theo- | Jo that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good ** 5 
logical Students, $1 50. ian la mical and h t Go al nal and ti Blind Basket-Makers' Library. 4 vols. 4.00 
CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. good laws, an econo and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, Boys and Girls Illustrated Bird Book 1.00 
we appeal for that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow. Boys and Girls Illustrated Olio....... 1.00 
Thirt Y ' E i The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot | Selections from British Poets 1.50 
riy ears xperience box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist, Constitutionally, | Children and the Lion. 1.28 
and all modern improvements in Brick | a Jacobin and lawless Congress In giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- Children of Lake Huron 1.28 
Machines, Machinery and Castings of all | third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the aid of all who be- The Christ of the Gospel. 1.25 
kinds. Send for Circulars to PEEKSKILL | jleve in the Government of the Fathers and in the eapremacy of Constitutional law. Christian Malden 1 1.25 
N CO., EE 5 a The Express we shall aim to make more and more, in all its departments, a thorough | Christian Statesman 1.25 
N ch “* | National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the famlly-a Political newspaper Whedon's Commentary on the Gospels, 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 2 vols.; each. . 1.75 
How shall we Paint ond ness. And for the rest, in the future, as in the past, the Express must speak for itself. Counsels to Converts 1.50 
A a 1 0 RTOS we The Evening Exrress having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among | Diary of a Country Pastor 1.00 
COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention | Dora Hamiltoʒnnn . 90 


These Paints require only to be thinned 
with Raw Linseed Oil to make them ready 


of all classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 


Early Choice; a Book for Daughters. 1.50 


for use. The list includes forty shades In this respect we commend it especially to those advertisers’ who expect to attract | Earnest Christian's Library. 4 vols.. 5.00 

and tints, comprising all the colors enit- | the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. Edith Vernon’s Life Work .......... 1.2 

able for exterior painting. In durability ` Exiles in Babylon 1.35 

and Pier an ayer color 5 will be pone TERMS : Father's Coming Home 1.00 
erior in every respec ure : 

Lead, while they pose (considering the THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the | Fireside Reading. 5 vols. . 6.00 
quantity required) only about half as mach. | WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1969, will be published on the following terms: Forest 1 ace of the Life of Jis 
Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamph- Abraham Lincoln . 
let, sent free by mail. Bo sure you get the THE EVENING EXPRESS. Harry Budd............ e 90 

genuine (Y Rallroad 99 Colors, every pack- Single Copy —(ꝓä ! Fe ero HterennerenesHeEeeeenees ——＋Rꝶõ—²ũ—„%%%%%%% 3373 e... 4 Cents, History of M. E. Church. 4 vols. Per 
age of which bears our full name. in ad- | City Subscribers, served by Carriers e 21 Cents per week. voll q 1.75 
dition to our copy-righted title. Railroad Mail Subecribers, one year.. pee wane 8 . $9 50 | History of Methodism. 3 vole. Per vol. 1.7 
Paints and Railroad Colors.“ None are re- 
Hable which do not bear these marks. Six months 22 ** „5 „„ • ** COOH ORE TECH 66666 „„ „66 5 00 Six Steps to Honor „„ 2 20 999 2 1.00 
5 call alent on aloo 1 Price to Newesdealer s . e ö· .. . 8 00 per 100 Trials of an Inventor e 1. 
run erfec re Combination e 
Lead. which for economy and durability is THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 3 0 5 Opened.............++. vee 
the best in market. For sale by all Paint One Copy, one year (104 issues) $4 00 8 Reason ree 
Dealers throughont the country, or py, y 55666 66 99595 „6 292 5 5 6 „ 5 „6 95 „ 20 2 2 6% %% 60 Young Man’s Counselor. ANE AR x 1.00 
MASURY & WHITON Six months 5 220 ee ee nese rest ouseve CHO OOH %% e Hees ooo TOTO LHS ener „„ „ „ „66 no esos 2 50 Young Ladies’ Couneelor ............ 1.00 
111 Fulton Street, N. Y.. Two Copies, one year .......s. sesssoocosesosesosssoeesssseossssessseo: . . 7 00 Pleasant Pathways . 1.28 
Proprietors of the Globu White Lead and | Five Copies, one year ose „%%% ; . 15 00 | Path of Liſe . 1.00 
Color Works, Manufactnrers of White fen Coples: one year 28 00 3 
Lead. Zinc. and Painters’ Fine Colors. pies, y 95252 6 0 %%% „ „6 0 %%% „ %% „„ „ „% %%% %% „% „% „%%% „„ „%%% 6 %% „„ „ „ „ Lyntonville Library. 4 vols. Per set. 4.50 
N. B.— How Shall we Paint.” A p- Twenty-five Copies, to one address oC OC 6 „% 6 „%%% %%% %% %% %% %% %% ORO %%% „% „%% 0% %% %% %% SELES 50 00 Maud Greenville. 5 vols. Per set se 6.00 
505 eee the 395 i ee 216 An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. Winifred Leigh. 4 vols. Per set .. 4.00 
pages. $1 50. Also, Hints on House Paint- WEEKLY EXPRESS. , Silver Casket............008 — ꝗ t .ꝗ ꝗ.¼Z¹l. 00 
ng. Cloth. 84 pages. 40 cts. Either of | One year, one copy (62 les ues)) 643 2 OO | Martyr of the Catacombs ............ 9 
the above sent free by mail on receipt of | Six months ............ ccs cece cece e wee neeeenenes e . 125 Letters to a Schoolboy.. yy 1.00 
price. 2t. Five ee OLA sear. „ „ 60 6 „ „ 2 999 „ % ‚—‚—‚—‚ ⏑ ⏑—,çQFꝗfs, 2 6 %% „%%% o e 00 Early Crowned CC 1. 
FWG Ten Copies, one year 5 e t ęt(tt ii 15 00 Adventures of a Missionary.......... 1.95 
How to Treat the Sick Fifty Copies, to one address COOP %% „%„%„ „„ „ „ % %%% „% 6% „% „%% „% „%%% %% „ % ES % % % % „ „ %% „ „„ „„ „4 „„ 50 00 Six Years in India 6 „ „ %%% %% 666 0 1.3 
withont medicine“ is a question which in- An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. Story of a Pocket Bible 1% 
telligent persons are beginning earnestly To clergymen, the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 per annum. Object of Life 1.8 
to ask, and which {s ably and scientifically Four Editions of the EVENING Express, are published at 1:90, 2:30 3:30 and 5 o'clock. |oo r O aa OUY ea cama pire ey ae 
answered in a new work with the above | With the latest Political, Commerctal and Marine News. Rainbow Side...... ·ͤ— . I. 
title, by James C. Jackson, M. D., Phy- | The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. Pillars of Truth.......... e 'se ace 1.25 
sician-in-Chief of Our Home on the The latest Intelligence received by Mail. My Sister Margaret oeoo . 1.25 
Hillside.” at Dansville, Livingston Co., The latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. Paliasy. the Pott 1.25 
N. Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified byex- | Late Religioue, Agricultural. and Dramatic News. : Lit ror Oli Ore ser.. 1 —„— 1.25 
perience and by research to give instruc- | The latest Law rts, and with the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, | . “o f the Bible e 1.00 
on on this subject: for in the Institution | States, and all the States of the Union. 8 ren We d e f th wea 195 
over which he presides he has treated with | Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. | Palestine: Ite Histo „ 
unusual success many thousand sick men, We particularly call the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the coun- | py ol ne f Hi to. eee „ 125 
women, and children afflicted with all the „to our local Market aud Business Reports, which are now very complete. 8 ere Bior tod. „„ 8 
forms of disease common to the people he Semi-Weekly and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the dert Han 12 J 15 
of the United States. without having given | hour of going to press. Winter at Woodlawn tt ceee „ 90 
to any of ne any menicme, ç | THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... $4 00 Women of Methodlem . .. . 1.50 
Thie book describes the symptoms of | THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year 5 00 | Scripture Cabinet . 1.78 
different diseases, and hie manner of treat- THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for need THC T 1.00 
ing . as to make it a prac- one year tt r %) auc E anda twas aan eins 5 50 | History of Rationaliem........... .. 3.50 
l Price. by mall. $3 25. These terms apply to new subscriptions er renewals for another year, and for no term | Domestic Life In Palestine 1.% 
“ô ur klo 2 Danszilte Living z Da e sent free upon applicatlon, to any address, and as many as may be My Holiday Gilt. . 5 125 
ur Home,“ Dansville, Livingston Co, ' „and as many as may be | My Holiday Gift.......... ——U—U— 1. 
N. Y.; or, “Remit by draft, Post-Office money ordor, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not Sabbath C „„ „ 3.00 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, e n i Defense of Jesus Christ. ... 1.00 
Mch. 8t. 889 Broadway, New York. We have also made arrangements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI- | Prodigal Sooᷣuuuiuꝑ·᷑·Ui˙i . % 


W orKs on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenolegy, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


CULTURIST, a monthly paper devoted to Agriculture ;—THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 

ZINE, for young folks, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—thus offering to our 
subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz.: 

THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year ............ 

THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one yea 

THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to NEw 

subscribers for one year ...... ccc ccccne cs ceccveaceece CC 
gw” Remit by Draft, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 

J. & E. BROOKS, 


Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, New Tork. 


$2 50 


262 2 26 


Copies of these works should be placed 
within the reach of every member of every 
family. Their moral, religious, and educa- 
tional influence would have an elevating 
and reformatory tendency on all readers. 
A hundred dollars will pay for a complete 
set. Who will have one? Single copies 
by post; large quantities by express. Ad- 
dress S. R WELLS, 389 Broad wav. N. Y. 


— FH 
N Google 


oe 


1869. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Books Published by 
S. R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Annuals of Phrenology, 4 years. 1 vol. $0 60 


Phrenological Journal, a year....... 3 00 
Combe’s tures on Phrenology.... 1 75 
Combe's Moral Philosophy........... 75 
Oombe's Constitution of Man 1B 
Defence of Phrenology. Proofs...... 1 50 


Education Complete. In one vol..... 
Education. By Dr. Sparzheim....... 
Lectures on Mental Science.. 
Memory and Intellect. Their Culture 1 
New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter—As manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and 
expecially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. th more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. One vol. 


Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra .. 

ogy Proved. Illustrated 1 
Phrenology and the Scriptures 
Phrenological Guide 
Phrenological Bust (not mailable).. . 
Self-Cultare and Perfection 1 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology 
Thoaghts on Domestic Life.......... 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe 
Anatomical Physiological Plates... ...20 
Combe' as Physiology. Illustrated. l 
1 


220 


Family Gymnasium. Illustrated. 
Family Dentist. Dlustrated......... 
Foodand Dict. Analysis ofevery kind 1 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man. . 1 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Heredltary Descent, its Laws........ 1 
Infancy; or. Managemeut of Children 1 
Philosophy of Sacred Flistory........ 8 
Physiology. Animal and Mental ..... 1 
Sober and Tempcrate Life. Cornaro 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs. Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies.......... 
Children. in Health and Disease...... 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure. 
Cook Book—new—Hydropathic...... 
Domestic Practiceof do. do....... 
Family Physician, Hydropathic...... 
Hydropathy for the People s 
Midwifery, Diseases of ; 
Practice of Water-C ure 
Philosophy of Water-Cnre........... À 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. IIlustr'd. 
ater-Cure in Chronic Diseases...... 2 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular 1 
Tne Science of Human LIſ o 8 
Tea and Coffee. Effects ............ 
Teeth, their Diseases, Management.. 


NEW HAND-BOOKS. 


Hand-Book, Home Improvement. How 
to Write, Talk, have, and do 
Business. 1 vol. complete 2 

Library of Mesmeriem and Psychol. 4 

4 


22 Be DO dead bed et 
SaSSSSSARRSSSSZAAASAASES 


50 
00 
50 
50 
2 


The Emphatic Dlaglott; or, the New 
Testament in Greek and English. 
The same, in fine binding 


MISCELLANEOUS WORES. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread....... 2 
Pope's Essay on Man, with Notes. 1 
eop's Fables. Illustrated. Fine.. 1 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular. dͤ . 1 
Movement - Cure in Consumption 

Aims and Aids for Young Women... 1 
Chemistry, Applied to N a 
Fruit Culture for the Million........ 1 
Human Rights. By Ju Hurlbut.. 1 
Homes for All. Octagon. Gravel Walls 1 
Hopes and Helps for the Young...... 1 
Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor..... 1 
Life in the West. By N.C. Meeker.. 2 
maring And Vaning Dime a Day... 1 
Three Hours’ School a Day........... 1 
Right Word in the Right Place....... 

Ways of Life, Right and Wrong Way 1 
Weaver's Works. Complete, 1 vol... 3 
Notes on Beauty, Health, and Vigor.. 

Father Mathew, Portrait & Character 


RRS SSASSSASSSSSRSSSES 


Tempen in the Americ’n Congress 
The pel among Animals. Osgood 
The Good Man’s cy. Dr.Osgood 25 
Education of the Heart. Colfax...... 10 


Footprints of Lifo—A Poem (in press) 1 % 


SreciaL Lists.—We have, in addition to 
the above, all works on Phonography, and 
a special List of Medical Works, invaluable 
to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 
dress 8. R. WELLS, 899 Broadway, N. V. 


OR [—ꝛ—w—ñĩ — -- - — — 2::.r]ͤ— 
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UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS! 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN AND ORIGINAL. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1869. 

The Third Volume and Second Year of Lippincott’s Magazine” of Literature, 
Science, and Education, commences with the Number for January, 1869; and it is the 
intention of the Publishers that the Magazine shall not only maintain the 

HIGH LITERARY REPUTATION, 
which it has acquired during the first year of ite publication, but that it shall be indeed 
still more valuable, attractive, and entertaining. 

The Publishers, encouraged by the great success and marked approbation which the 
Magazine has already gained, have made liberal arrangements for the future. Their 
object will continue to be, to present to the American Public a Monthly Magazine of the 

HIGHEST CLASS, 
thoroughly National in its tone, and treating the questions of the day in a philosophical 
and statesmanlike manner. Each Number will contain a large proportion of light read- 
ing, together with articles of a more thoughtful class. 

The January Number contains the opening chapters of a 

BRILLIANT AND ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVEL, 
written expressly for this Magazine, which will be entitled, 
“BEYOND THE BREAKERS,” 
A Story of the Present Day. 
SHORT ORIGINAL TALES, 
and Sketches by the best authors, will appear in each Number, together with Sketches 
of Travel, History, and Biography; Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on 
Popular Science, Finance, and Education; and Miscellanies. l 
Our Monthly Gossip and Literature of the Day will add variety and interest to each 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
and secure the opening chapters of the new and entertaining Serial Novel. 
TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION—@4. SINGLE NUMBER—S5 cents. 

CLUB RATES per annum—Two Copies for $7; Five Copies for $16; Ten Copies for 
$30; and each additional copy $3. For every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an extra 
copy will be farnished gratis, or Twenty-one Copies for $60. 

Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of Thirty-five cents. 

“ Lippincott's Magazine and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to one address, $6 per 


Number. 


annum. 


Subscribers will please be careful to give their Post-office address in full. 
Our Premium List of valuable Books will be sent on application to the publishers. 


Address 
Feb. It. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT & co., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The Practical Farmer and 
RURAL ADVERTISER. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 50 per annum, payable 
i Sample copies supplied on ap- 
cation. 
j The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middie 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 
partment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


Valuable Books for all Times, 
Mrs. Hale's Poetical Quotations..... 83 50 
Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 5 
Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant 
te sws 18 
By John 
Bright ...... R ..s.... 250 
1 4 9 
Rade ee 
Exhibition Speaker. 


American Eloquence. ? volumes and 
supplement........... e . . 12 50 


Men and Times of the Revolution.. . 1 5 
Reid's English Dictionary........ . . ꝗ 2 00 


Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
Sclen cd ceccccecceccccs 2 


Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 

Art. 2 volumeꝶ 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words 1% 


1 3 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery.......- ~ 1B 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
le. 2 volumes. 10 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
e FF ciesa D 
School-Day Dialogues............-... 1 


8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Valuable Works on De- 
SCRIPTIVE DRAWINGS, ETO., for Students, 
Draftsmen, and Artisans. 


Warren's, Prof. S. E.—Two hundred 
Plain Geometrical Problems. 1 
vol., 1%mo, cloth... $1 

Warren's, Prof. S. E.—On Drafting 
Instruments and Operations. 1 
vol., 12mo, lot n ̃ 

Warren’s, Prof. 8. E. Elementary 
Projection Drawing, with Practical 
Applications. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 

Warren's, Prof. S. E.— Elementary 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
cloth 

Warren’s, Prof. 8. E.—Descriptive 
Geometry. 1 vol., 8vo, with numer- 
ous large plates, cloth..... ese 

Warren's, Prof. S. R. —Shades and 
Shadows. 1 vol., 8vo, large plates, 
cloth 

Mahan's, Prof. D. H. — Industrial 
Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, plates, cloth 

Mahan's, Prof. D. H.—Deecriptive 
Geometry Applied to the Drawin, 
of Fortifications and Stone Cu 
ting. 1 vol., 8vo, plates 

Smith's, Prof. R. 8.—Manual of Topo- 
graphical Drawing. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Plates. 3 . 

Smith's, Prof. R. 8.— Manual of 
Linear Perspective. 1 vol., 8vo, 
plates, cloth e 

Ruskin, John.— Elements of Draw- 
ing. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth........... 

Ruskin, John.—Elements of Perspec- 
tive. 1 vol., 12 mo, cloth.......... 

Hand-Book of Oil Painting, for use 
of Academies and Private Instruc- 
tion. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.......... 

Coes, B. H.—Drawing Cards, with 
Instructione—Progrese{ve Lessons, 
Cottages, Landscapes and Figures. 
15 numbers; each............ 


cents. 
Published and for sale by 
8. R. WE 


389 Broadway, New York. 
Prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 


New Books. — CYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 
graphs, and 8 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Aeassiz. 46 Niue- 
trations. $3. 


FROBISHER'S CULTURE OF THE 
VOICE AND ACTION. 81 %. 


ORATORY—SACRED anp SECULAR; 
or, the Extemporaneous Speaker. $1 50. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 90 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 


EVANS' MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 


S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Smoking and Drinking. By 
James Parton. 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. This volume contains three 
articles on Smoking and Drinking, recently 
contributed to The Atlantic Monthly, by 
Mr. Parton, with a Preface. These have 
attracted unusual attention both from the 
publle and the press. They deal thoroughly 
and candidly with topics of great individual 
aod social interest, and should be read by 
all. 

The Tribune says: His impressive 
statements on the subject of Drinking are 
of more value to the cause of temperance 
than volumes of inflated rhetoric.” 

Syety one of our readers should have a 
copy of this book. Send by mail t- 
Pu on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, 

blisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Good Books by Mail.— Any 


Book, M. ine, or News no ma 
ter where or by whom publis ed, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 

S. R WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


New Music. 


© Musician’s Omnibus. A pu a 
Musical Library. arranged for the Violin, 
Flute, Fife, Clarionet, Cornet,‘ Piageoiet, 
or any Treble Instrument. In e 
Volumes. 


Musician’s Omnibus, No. 1, con- 
tains 700 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 


40 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures 
written out inf full. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Melodies. 
100 Polkas and Waltzes. 
100 Marches, Quicksteps. etc. 
100 Hornpipes, Schottisches, Reels, etc. 
100 Galops, Songs, Varsoviennes. 
100 Clog ces, etc. 
Musician’s Omnibus, No. 2, con- 

tains 850 Pieces of Music. 


CONSISTING OF 


100 Dueta. for two Flates, two Violins, etc. 
200 tch Airs. Reels, etc. 
200 Irish Airs, Jigs, etc. 
100 Fancy Dancts, with calle and figures. 
The Camp Duty as practi in th 
U. S. Army and Navy. 
Abstract of Camp ulattone, Si 
Roll Calls, Marches, Quicksteps, etc. 
Musician’s Omnibus, No. 3, con- 
tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 


100 Duets. for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
90 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures. 
200 German Waltzes. 
100 Scotch and Irieh Airs. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances. 
100 Polkas, Mazurkas, . Minuets. 
100 Redowas, Schottisches, Varsoviennes. 
100 Marches, Quicksteps, Songs, etc. 
Price, $1 25 each Volume. Sent free of 
charge to any address, upon receipt of the 
marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
1125 Broadway, New York; Branch, 208 
Bowery. 


Digitized by Google 


THIBET. 


It is situated at the northern boundary of Hin- 
dostan, and between China and Cash- 
mere. It is a province of the Chinese 
empire, and contains the city held in the 
highest honor by all true Buddhists— 
Lassa or H'Lassa. It is in that city 
where dwells the grand Lama, whose 
worship so extensively prevails in Asia. 
Two of the largest cities, Jega-Gungar 
and Shigatze, are said to contain 100,000 
inhabitants each. | 


The country is one of the most ele- 
vated on the globe—a table-land sur- 
rounded by lofty mountain chains; and 
though much diversified by hills and 
valleys, its lowest portions are scarcely 
less than 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The climate, especially in the 
northern districts, is rigorous, and very 
free from moisture; timber never rots, 
but becomes so dry as to readily break; 
and the flesh of animals exposed to the 
air dries until it can be reduced to pow- 
der, and may be preserved in that state 3 
for years. | 


As might be supposed, vegetation is 
scanty, though in some parts of the 
country bordering on India, especially 
in the valley of the Mouran, there is 
cultivated a variety of fruits, nuts, and 
grains. Buckwheat and barley are the 
principal articles grown for food. The 
number of animals, both wild and do- 
mestic, is much greater than the general 
scantiness of vegetation leads ome to expect. 
Even the elephant, buffalo, and musk deer 
frequent the alpine scenery of Thibet. There 
also is found the argalì with its great horns, 
which are said to weigh one hundred pounds. 
The people of Thibet belong to the same fam- 
ily as the Chinese. They are pliant, agile, frank, 
generous, anıl brave. They evince considera- 
ble industry, being workers in metals, manu- 
facturers sf fine shawls from the long hair of 
their sheep and goats, and skillful dyers of 
cloth. Their traffic with China and other 
neighboring nations exceeds five millions of 
dollars per annum. . 
The most singular feature in their socialism 

is polyandry, or the having several husbands 
by one woman. Thus, a woman is often the 
wife of all the brothers in a family. The dress 
of the people is made with especial reference 
to the necessities of their severe climate. The 
women (see illustration) wear a black woolen 
jacket, a large striped woolen skirt of many 
colors, green, blue, red and yellow, and a sheep- 
skin cloak or mantle. The upper classes cover 
the sheepskin cloak with brocade or silk. The 
heads of the women are bare, so that the very 
singular arrangement of the hair can be fully 
seen. A border of narrow plaits hangs round 
the head like a long fringe, and a narrow band 
\ of cloth, ornamented with turquoises, is passed 


—— 
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- | over the forehead, and falls down behind lower 
than the waist. 
THIBET is a country of considerable extent 

in central Asia, but comparatively little is 

known of its inhabitants and characteristics. | 

: Buddhism. The temples are full of idols, Vain 


They also wear large lappets, 
covering the ears. These are woolen, fastened 
to the hair, and edged with brown or black fur. 

The religion of Thibet is Lamaism, a form of 


WOMEN OF THIBET. 


repetitions, which they call prayers, are among 
the mummeries of their worship, to multiply 
which as rapidly and with as little trouble as 
possible to themselves, they have their pray- 
ing machines, containing a number of written 
prayers, which, as the ‘machine is turned by 
the hand, revolves with it; and are placed, as 
prayers said, to the account of him who makes 
it revolve; or sometimes, as less troublesome, 
they are placed by the side of a stream and 
turned like a water-mill. 

The language of the Thibetans probably be- 
longs to the great family of monosyllabic lan- 
guages, of which the Sanscrit is regarded one 
of the most ancient. Its alphabet is phonetic, 
and reads, like the English, from left to right 
Its literature is extensive, but chiefly consists 
of translations from and commentaries on the 
sacred books of Buddha. 

Although regarded a province of China, Thi- 
bet is substantially independent, ite tribute 
being scarcely more than a nominal sum, and 
its government being little affected by the 
Chinese legislation. 

. . 

Edorisu.—Very large Approbativeness is 
over fond of praise, and will-even “take in” 
arrant flattery. Persons possessed of it assume 
that the “ wide, wide” world would not wag on 
just as-well without them. Here is 4 bit of 


[Marcu, 1869. 
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cool comfort from a heathen, which some pro- 
fessed Christians may need when the globe 
rests on their shoulders. 

An ambassador in China was one night toas- 
ing sleeplessly upon his bed; his old servant 
noticed his trouble, and said to him: 

“Sir, may I put to you, and will you 
answer, three questions? First, did not 
the Almighty govern this world very 
well before you came into it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“And will He not also do the same 
when you are gone out of it?” 

“I know that.” 

“Then, do you not think, sir, that 
He is able to govern it while you are in 
it?” 

The ambassador smiled asgent, turned 
round, and slept calmly. 

How our Eves DECEIVE Us.— Here 
is a row of ordinary capital letters and 
= figures: 
SSSXXXZZZ83383888888 


They are such as are made up of two 
parts of equal shapes. Look carefully 
at these, and you will perceive that the 
upper halves of the characters are a 
very little smaller than the lower halves 
—so little that an ordinary eye will de- 
clare them to be of equal size. Now 
turn the page upside down, and without 
any careful looking you will see that 
this difference in size is very much exag- 
gerated—that the real top half of the 
letter is very much smaller than the bot- 
tom half. It will be seen from this that 
there is a tendency in the eye to enlarge 
the upper part of any object upon which 
it looks. We might draw two circles of un- 
equal size, and so place them that they should 
appear equal.—Once a Week. 

BE Coo..—If you get heated, strive to get 
cool; you will succeed, and eventually become 
a cool man,—that is, a man of judgment and 
self-possession, which will keep you out of 
many things that you would regret 

A DELICATE EXAGGERATION.—The Des 
Moines Register says the grasshoppers recently 
ate up half an acre of tobacco for a man near 
that place; and when the owner went out to 
look at it, they sat on the fence and squirted to- 
bacco-juice in his face. 
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AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Is devoted to The Science of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PreycHoLoey, ETHNOLOGY, SocroLoey, etc. It furnishes 
a guide in Choosing a Pursuit, and in judging of 
the dispositions of those aronnd ne, by all the known 
external « Signs of Character.” 

Published monthly, $3 a year in advance. Clube of 
ten or more, $2 each. Sample numbers, 90 cents. Now 
is the time to subscribe. A new volume began with the 
January number. Supplied by Booksellers and News- 
men everywhere Please addrees to Box 4730. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Enrron. 389 Broadway, N. T. 
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DARWIN’S GREAT WORK. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F. R. S., Ero. 


WITH A PREFACE TO THE 


AMERICAN EDITION 
BY THE AUTHOR, 


and also one by 
Proressor ASA GRAY, 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is one of the most remarkable 
books of the present day, present- 
ing an array of ſucts that show 
the most extraordinary amount of 
Observation and research. All 

Sr T the domestic animals, from horses a 
and cattle to e and honey- bees, are discussed, as well as our leading culinary and other plants, 
making it a work of the greatest interest and value to farmers, horticulturists, aud scientific meu. 


Notices by the Press. 

Mr. Darwin is not an ordinary writer, and has not been content to expand his earlier and more gencral state- 
ments. His recital of curious facts is enlivened and illustraved throughout by thought: his principles and 
arguments everywhere rest solidly upon observed fact. 

The reader is frequently led up in thought, within eight and hearing, as it were, of the very workshop of 
Nature. Glimpses are given of wonderful prospects, passing suggestions of thoughts almost too bold for ex- 
pression, or profound analogies are embodied in illustrations which might be expanded into theories. 

Every chapter is full of facts. 
They are the substance of the 
whole work. No room is lost by 
the theories. They serve as a 
system for arranging the facts, of 
which the book scems to contain 


pressed into the same epace, if it 5 
E= contained nothing else. 
[New York Erenin) Post. 


The book presents the most re- 
markable collection of facts, meth- 
odical!y arranged, concerning our 
domestic animals and plants. yet 
bruaght bre and for this alone, it is of the highest valuc.—(St. Louis) Journal of eae, 


It is a work which will command universal attention, and will be of particular value to agriculturists, wheth- 
er engaged lu stock-raising only, or in the cultivation of the soil in general.—[Forney's (Phila.) Weekly Press. 

The work is alike adapted to the wants of the practical a:riculturist and the student of patural history. 
The immense collection of facts which it presents in illustration of the eclentifle views of the writer, are of 
singular Interest aud value, irrespective of the peculiar theory of which he is the most able and earnest advocate, 
and in its present form, the original expounder. 

Mr. Darwin's e is no less remarkable than his candor. Ile is an example of the N which be- 
— 8 longs to genuine science, and is 
the condition of high intellectual 
attainments. The execution of 
his work is in harmony with the 
characteristics of his mind. 
Written in a style of eminent, 
simplicity, artlessness, and sin- | 
cerlty, free from abtruse reason- 
ings or pedantic reſinements, Ít \ 
must prove eingularly attractive 
to the lovers of nature no less 
than to the scientific student. 


[New York Tribune. 


sects Illustrated. 
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Published in two Volumes of nearly | 100 pages. 
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ow to Read Charaoter: A new illustrated Hand-Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use of 


Students and Eaaminers; with a Desorlptive Chart and upwards of 170 Engravings sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, paper $1 00; Muslin $1.25; Address S. R. WELLS, Publishers. 


389 Broadway. New York. 


WEEKLY EVENING POST. 


A HANDSOME EHIGHT-DAY 


For the Parlor Mantel of every Household. 
The Proprietors of the Evening Post offer an Eight-Day Bronze Olock 


To every person who will obtain Only Fifteen Subscribers 
TO THE 


WEEKLY EVENING POST, 


At Two Dollars each, or for 


Eight Subscribers 
SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING POST, 


At Four Dollars each. 
The Clocks which we thus offer as a premium were firet placed in the market ine years 


since, by the s 
AMERICAN CLOCK COMPANY 


of this city. and bave won general approval for their accuracy aa time kes pere, as weil as 


their elegance of form, which makes such a clock an ornament fit for any arlor mantel- 


fece: and in beanty and design and fineness of finish they are equal to the French Clocka, 


he movements are made upon the French plan, have steel p niens, are tinely polled: 


and dealers admit that they wijl run more surely and correctly than the French; * 
have the qualities which bave always maile the French clocks desirable, of noiseless ticking 
and a pleasant, clear-toned bell. striking the hours and haif-hours. Many thousands cf these 


ne they f 


—NOW READY— 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


BRONZE CLOCK | MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS 


EMBRACING ALI. THOSE WHICH] ARE MOST IMPORTANT IN 


Dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam En- 
gin es, Mill and other Gearing, Horology, Presses and 
Miscellaneous Machinery, including many move- 
ments never before published, and several 
which have only recently come into use. 


Rates and can supply them as follows; Th. 
Journal and Harpers’ Monthly, Bazar or 
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GOOD BOOKS BT MAIL. ANT 


Book, Magazine, or Newspaper no matter 
where or by whom published, may be order 
ed at Publisher's prices, from 
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D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. ., 
Commence, on the 20th of March, the publicat on of 


APPLETONS' JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Devoted to Literature, Science and Art. 


ArrIxroxs' JOURNAL will be devoted to popular current Literature, ar organ of advanced 
opinion with rerpect to all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its best 
sense, and of Art. 


The Department of Literature will embrace: 


Fiction, in the form of both Serial Novels and Short Stories. 

Essays upon Literary and Social Topics; 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure; 

Discussions upon Art, Books, ard kindred themes; 

Papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recreatiuns of the 
people, whether: f town or country; and 

Poems by uur fort most poets, 


A di:tinetive feature will ba n fuller treatment ef Science thao i» prevalent in popular 
journala. In this branch the Publishers bave s cured the services of the ablest and most 
authoritative thinkers, men wh combi: e large and accurate knowledge with the powe 
of clear and impressive statement. 

Education, in its various aspects, pers: nal and public, at home, in the school, ard in 
the college, in its print iples as a science, and in its p actice ss an art, will receive the f. Il 
consideration to which it is ur der lably entitled. 

Illustratiors will form an important feature in the plan of the Joux AI. Each number 
will be accompanied by elther an 


Illustrated supplement on some popular theme, 
A Steel Engraving in the best style of the Art,, or 
A large Cartoon engraved on wood. 


Novelty, freshness, and continual change will be atmed at in this departmeat, The 
Illustrations will usually be valuable as works of art; those on steel, and the Cartoon”, 


consisting of views of Amc rican scenery, by ou' most distingul } ed painters, aud illus—, 


trations of ctaracter and life, by cur foremost draughismen. They will be printed with 
extra care on seporate sheets, ard may be either bound in tbe volume at the ck se of the 
year, or framed to hang upon the wall. 

APPLETOAS JOURNAL will aim to be vigorous, earnest, and capa! le; valuable as an organ 
of thought, and pleasing to all the m mbers of the Lousehold on account of its varied. 
sound, and entertaining literature. 

Arrangements huve been made to secure original contributions from distinguiched 
writers, both of Europe and America. 


In our frst number will be commenced 


THE NEW STORY, 


BY THE GREAT 


VICTOR HUGO, 


UNDER THE GENXEAL TITLE OF 


“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” 


Part L—THE SEA AND THE NIGHT. 
Paer 1.—BY THE KINGS COMMAND, 
For which the French publishers paid the distinguished Author 800,100 francs. 

This novel has been in the author's workshop for twenty years, tha iden of it having 
arisen in mind contemporane: us, y With ibat of Les Mieerbles. M. Hugo here tries 
his powers in a new field, that cf English history nnd English character, of wbich be bas 
been a etudent and observer during his Guernsey «xlie, 

Price {0 Cents per number, or $4.00 per annum, in 
i advance. 


FHENCH WRITER, 


For sale by all Newsmen. 
Terms for clubs may be cbtained of the Publishers. Specimen coples sent gratis upon 
application. 
Phe postage within the United States, for the JOURNAL, 
early, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, at the office where received. 
from Canada muat be accompanied with 20 cenis addiifonal, to prep y United 
stare, 
Pin remitting by mai', a pest-office ort er or dre't, payable to the order of D. App eton & 
Ce.. Is preferable to bank note , as, if joet, 1he or er or drefi can le recovered without 
loss to the sender. In crdering the JougNat, the name should be clearly given, with the 
post-office, county, and State in full. 
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HARVEY F. PEET, LL. D., 
THE EMINENT TEACHER OF DEAF MUTES. 


Tus is a conspicuous character. The 
entire “make-up” is prominent, Observe 
the features. The head has a good front, 
a good top, and a high crown. There is 
meaning in every muscle, nerve, and 

wrinkle. No one would take this organ- 
ization for anything less than that of a 
leader. Compare each organ in this 
head with those of any bad man, and 
note the difference. But let us come to 
particulars. First, the body is large; 
his weight must be from 175 pounds up- 
ward. The quality of the whole is good. 
The size of the brain is as much above 
the average as the body is. Then ob- 
serve. the leading groups of organs and 
facuities. If we begin at the base, we 
find each and all of the social group, in- 
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PORTRAIT OF HARVEY P. PEET, LL.D. 


cluding Amativeness, Conjugality, Ad- 
hesiveness, Parental Love, and Inhabit- 
iveness, large. This renders him genial, 
neighborly, affectionate, companionable. 

Next, if we pass to the crown, we find 
large Self-Esteem, large Firmness, and 
large Approbativeness. This group gives 
him dignity, manliness, authority, a sense 
of honor, and ambition to be “some- 
body.” Passing to the intellectual re 
gion, we find large perceptive and large 
reflective faculties. This includes Lan- 
guage, Causality, Comparison, etc., and 
enables him to observe quickly, express 


himself aceurately, and comprehend a 
whole subject. Such a cast of intellect 
would be both philosophical and scien- 
tific, reducing theories to practice. The 
side-head, including Secretiveness, De- 
structiveness, Acqaisitivenesa, oto., is not 
so prominent. He is without foxy cwm- 
ning, has nothing of vindictiveness or 
revenge, and cares nothing for money, 
aside from its use. He is no miser, but 
generous to a fault. g 

Then, coming to the coronal region, 
we find large Benevolence, large Vene- 
ration and Conscientiousness, with full 
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Hope and moderate Spirituality, render- 
ing him a kindly, devotional, and just 
man. Not over-hopeful; performing ra 
ther more than he promises; and requir- 
ing the evidence of his senses to convince 
him of a trath. He would be open to 
con viet ion, though slew to believe. Now 
add large Combativeness, which serves 
to energize his mental operations rather 
than to make him belligerent, and you 
have the groups and the physiological 
conditions on which bis natural character 
is based. 

Judging by the prominence and clear- 
ness of the well-chiseled features, we 
may infer that it is a cultivated or edu- 
cated mind; and this is the outline by 
which we come to our conclusions. Put- 
ting all these groups together, we may 
infer the sphere, calling, or oceupation 
to which he is best adapted. Were he a 
youth, yet to select a pursuit, we should 
place him in the ministry or in some 
missionary work. He would do well as 
a teacher of the sciences in a college or 
university. 

But what of his history? Its record 
shows that of all the American teachers 
of the deaf and dumb—indeed, probably 
of all on either side of the Atlantic—the 
subject of this sketch is the one who has 
had under his care the greatest number 
of deaf mutes; has built up the largest 
institution in the world; has written the 
most voluminously on all topics connect- 
ed with deaf-mute education; has com- 
piled the series of text-books in most 
general use; and, in short, has been, in 
every respect, one of the most successful 
teachers of deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. 

Harvey PRINDLE Perr was born in Bethle- 
hem, Litchfield Co., Ct., Nov. 19, 1794. Though 
one of the smallest and roughest towns in tlie 
State, Bethlehem has been remarkably favored 
in the successive ministrations of two great 
lights of the Chureh, the Rev. Joseph Bellamy, 
D. D., and Rev. Azel Backus, D. D., « both emi- 
nent as theologians, as preachers, and as teach- 
ers of youth. Dr. Backus, afterward the first 
president of Hamilton Oollege, conducted in this 
town a family school of high character, which 
attracted to Bethlehem several families of rare 
intelligence and refinement. Under such influ- 
ences, the intellectual and religious tone of the 
society in which the earlier years of the subject 
of this sketch were passed, was eminently such 


Dr. Bellamy and Dr. Backus were both characters 
original to the verge of eccentricity. It used to be said 
of the latter that, when out of the pulpit, ke ought never 
to go in it, and when in it, ought nevor to go out. 


as to favor the acquisition of that force of char- 
acter, amenity of manners, and stréagth of relig- 
ious feeling for whieh Dr. Peet has ever begh 
distinguished; while at the same time, bom a 
farmer’s son, and growing up with healthful 
alternations of study, labor, and free recreation 
on the rugged and picturesque hills of Litch- 
field County, he acquired that well-developed 
frame, freedom of movement, physical hardi- 
hood, and practical tact which have eminently 
fitted him for the exhausting work of a teacher 
of the deaf and dumb. 

His early advantages of education were few, 
working on a farm in the summer, and attending 
a district school in winter, and fond of reading 
at all seasons. Like many other New England 
boys who have worked thelr own way to edo 
cation, and in the rough process acquired the 
power of working their way to subsequent dis- 
tinction, his first upward step was in assuming 
the post of teacher in a district school, at the 
early age of sixteen. Continuing this employ- 
ment for five winters, at the age of twenty-one 
he had established a character for efficiency in 
this profession which procured him the situa- 
tion of teacher of English studies in schools of 
a higher class. ‘The prospects of higher use- 
fulness opening before him, he was prompted 
to strenuous efforts for the attainment of a col- 
lege education. While the teacher of a class 
in English studies in the school of Dr. Backus 
already mentioned, he began his Latin gram- 
mar. After a delay, chiefiy occasioned by the 
want of means, he went in the fall of 1815 to 
Andover, and fitted for college in Phillips’ Acad- 
emy, under the care of John Adams, LL.D., 
father of William Adams, D.D., of New York. 
As an illustration of the early difficulties which 
young Peet manfully met and overcome in his 
struggle for a liberal education, we mention 
that, at Andover, he earned a portion of his 
support by gardening in summer, and sawing 
wood in winter. 

Mr. Peet entered Yale College in 1818, and 
graduated in 1822, taking rank with the first 
ten of his class. His original purpose was to 
devote himself to the work of the Christian 
ministry, but an invitation to engage as an in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb in the American 
Asylum at Hartford gave him an opportunity 
for discovering his special fitness for this then 
new profession. Thus began that career which 
has proved so honorable to himself and so 
beneficial to that affficted portion of the human 
family in whose service his life has buen spent. 

Within two years efter he joined that Asy- 
lum he was selected as its steward. The duties 
of that post were superadded to those of the 
daily instruction of a class, either alone suffi- 
cient to task the energies of an ordinary man, 
as the steward had the sole control of the do- 
mestic department, and of the pupils out of 
sehool hours. Shortly before assuming the 
duties of steward, he married his first wife, 
daughter of Isaac Lewis, D.D., an estimable, 
accomplished, and pious woman, who proved in 
every sense a help-meet for him, but was spar- 
ed to him only about eight years. 
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In the year 1880 the Directors of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
second American school of that character in 
date of establishment, were awakened to the 
importagce of plating theiy sclyol on higher 
ground. Seeking for a man whose weight of 
character, acquaintance with the most success- 
ful modes of thsteuetion, and whose tried effi- 
ciency as a teacher and executive officer would 
invite confidence in advance, who could intro- 
duce improved methods into the school-room, 
and at the same time order and effieieney in all 
departments of the Institution, their attention 
was fortunately directed to Mr. Peet, who had 
already established a reputation for equal and 
eminent efficiency as a teacher of deaf mutes 
and as the superintendent of an asylum. 

Mr. Peet, entering on his new duties on the 
Ist of February, 1831, found, in the task be- 
fore him, abundant need of all his energy and 
resources. Order and comfort in the household, 
discipline and diligence among the pupils, and 
interest and method in the school-room, had 
to take the place af eanfusiam, negligence, fre- 
quent insubordination, and of the imperfect 
methods of instruction which were previously 
pursued. In addition to the oversight of all 
the details of the establishment, enough to task 
the full energies of most men, he taught for 
several years the most advanced class during 
the regular school-hours. 

Those who were then members of the Insti- 
tution still retain a vivid recollection of the 
wonderful powers of command which Mr. Peet 
displayed over the male pupils, many of them 
stout young men, grown up wild before coming 
to school, habitually turbulent, and prejudiced 
im advance against the new teacher. Equally 
vivid is their recollection of the lucid and for- 
cible mas ner in which he wag wont to deliver 
in pantomime a religious lecture or a moral ex- 
hortation, or narrate an incident of Bible his- 
tory. 

The effect of Mr. Peet's laborg was, soon 
evinced by a: marked improfement m every 
department of the Institution, which, from that 
day to this, has been steadily gaining in repu- 
tation and usefulness. The New York Institu- 
tion became in a few years the largest on this 
side of the Atlantic, aad gaining slowly bat 
surely, during thirty-seven years, in the coné- 
dence of the public and of the Legislature of 
New York, it is now the largest of its kind in 
the world. When Mr. Peet came to it he found 
about eighty pupils; when he resigned his 
charge to his ‘son, his elected suctessor, about 
a year and a half ago, the number exceeded 


four hundred. It is still increasing. 


When Dr. Peet, to give him the title LLD.) 
conferred bý the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, had succeeded, after 
several years of effort, in collecting round him 
an able and well-trained corps of teachers, he 
turned his attention to the preparation of a 
course of instruction, or a series of language 
lessons adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
of a class of deaf mutes, then a very serious 
want. We have only space here to observe 
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that the Elementary Lessons for the Deaf and 
Demb, prepared by Dr. Peet, are the only ones 
in the English language which have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, or have conre inte anything 
like general use. They are planned on a prin- 
ciple of philosophical progress, beginning with 
the very simplest forms of thought and of lan- 
guage, and gredualfy ascending to the more 
difficult and complex. 

Of the writings of Dr. Peet on the Statistics 
of the Deaf and Dumb, on the History of the 
Art of Deaf. Mute Instruction, on the Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and 
Dumb (the moet eomplete treatise on that sub- 
ject in our language), on the Notions of the 
Deaf and Dumb before Instruction, we have 
barely space to indicate the titles, and this list 
does not embrace half of his contributions in 
his Annual Reports, in the pages of the Amert- 
can Annals of the Dumb, and more recently in 
the Herald of Health, of this city, to the litera- 
ture of his art. 

In the summer of 1831 he visited many of 
the European schools for deaf mutes, sad made 
an interesting and valuable report of his obser- 
vations,* 

All three of Dr. Peet's sons inherited his zeal 
and talent for deaf mute instruction. The two 
younger, who were prematurely removed by 
death about seven years since, were already 
teachers of tried efficiency, and of the brightest 
promise of fature usefulness. The eldest, Isaac 
Lewis Pest, whe so worthily succecds to the 
laborious and responsible office resigned by his 
venerable father, is universally esteemed one of 
the most aceomplished teachers of deaf mutes 
in the world. 

The last great labor of Dr. Peet was the 
planning and erection of the new buildings of 
the Institution on Washington Heights. These 
spacious, elegant, and admirably arranged 
buildings, standing om a site unsurpassed for 
salubrity, convenience, and beauty of prospect, 
form a splendid property held in trust for the 
deaf amd damb of this State to all generations. 

Though Dr. Peet hes retired from the active 
duties of his profession, he still takes a part as 
one of its board of directors in the management 
of the Institution, and with the title of Emeri- 
tus Principal, resides near it, ready to aid with 
his counsels in any emergency. He still retains 
also his zeal for the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, aud notwithstanding he has passed three- 
score years and ten, he took an active part in 
a conference of the principals of the American 
institutions, held in Washington last May, of 
which he was chosen the presiding officer. 

The retirement of Dr. Peet, in the semi-cen- 
tenary year of the Institution, from the post he 
had held nearly thirty-eight years, and dur- 
ing which time he had had the care of more 
than seventeen hundred deaf mutes, was mark- 
ed by the greatest and most remarkable gath- 
ering of educated deaf mutes that the world 
has seen. Five or six hundred of this class 
filled the spacious chapel of the Institution to 


* Ansexed to the Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
New York Institution. 
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witness the presentation to their retiring teach- 
er, friend, and benefactor of a splendid servico 
of plate, their own gift, delivered by one of their 
number, in their name, in a graceful speech, 
“as a testimonial,” to quote his own words, “ 
“of our high appreciation of your long devo- 
tion to the instruction of deaf mutes, and our 
gratitude for the benefits of education which 
you have bestowed upon us.” 

Well might Dr. Peet reply as he did: 

“With emotions too deep for utterance, I ac- 
cept the testimonial which you have so grace- 
fully and kindly presented to me. It shall ever 
be cherished as one of my most precious pos- 
sessions, and as such be transmitted to my de- 
scendants. The sight of it will ever awaken 
pleasant feelings, reminding me of this, one of 
the happiest days of my life—the crowning day 
of more than forty-five years of zealous labor 
in behalf of the deaf. and. dumb. Retiring now 
to seek that repose, grateful after long labor, 
necessary at my advanced age, this memorial 
will be to me a proof that I have not lived and 
labored in vain ; that the deaf and dumb, in 
whose service the best years of my life have 
been spent, have minds and hearts capable of 
the very highest cultivation, as is testified by 
their warm gratitude to their teachers, and 
their graceful mode of showing that gratitude.” 

THE. HISTORY OF THE ART. 

The subject of deaf-mute imstruction pousess- 
es so much interest for all intelligent minds, 
that a brief glance at ita history will here prove 
acceptable to the reader. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb is one 
of the greatest triumphs of modern science 
and benevolence over ancient prejudices. Even 
now, the schools for this exceptional class of 
learners, unknown in the palmy days of Greek 
and Roman learning, are equally unknown 
among the most civilized nations not of the 
Christian faith. They have been a peculiar 
growth of the highest stage of Christian civ- 
ization. Multiplying, since a comparative- 
ly reeent period, in France, in Germany; in 
this country and several countries of Europe 
beeoming established as a regular part of that 
duty of education whieh the State owes to all 
its children, they are sparsely scattered in 
other Christian countries, and never dreamed of 
among the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks, or 
the Persians. 

It is, in fact, only where the light of the Bible 
shines, where the worth and lofty destiny of 
the soul are recognised, that charity learns to 
have a higher aim than the mere relief of phys- 
ical want and suffering; and that means are 
sought to enlighten the darkened mind, to sup- 
ply the loss of one or more of the avenues of 
sense, and te train for usefulness in this world 
and happiness in the next those whem the pri- 
vation of the faculty of hearing cuts off from 
the ordimary means of intellectual and moral 
development. 

Abandoned for many centuries to that igno- 

* The orator on this occasion, Mr. John Witschlef, 


wrote out his speech in words, but delivored it in signs, 
apd Dr. Peet replied in the same way. 
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rance and degradation which are native to un- 
instructed man, and from which, by thb com- 
bined efforts of a multitude of superior minds, 
society has been gradually emerging during a 
period beginning far back ofthe historic eras, 
the deaf and dumb are now recognized as heirs 
with their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
in the ability to strive after intellectual eleva- 
tion and moral excellence, and in their hopes 
of immortality. 

This peculiar branch of education has, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, attracted not only 
men of enlarged benevolence, but those of in- 
teltectual power, of deep refiection, and inde- 
pendent thought. There is no profession that, 
in proportion to its numbers, has presented a 
larger number of men of mark. Its first pro- 
fessors, Pedro Ponce and J. P. Bonet,* in Spain, 
the former of whom began his labors very little 
over three centuries ago, showed great mental 
force and originality in undertaking the educa- 
tion of those who had been, on the high sxathori- 
ty of Aristotle, held from the very beginning 
of literature and science absolutely incapable 
of instruction. Wallis, f to whom is conceded 
the first rank among the earty English teachers 
of deaf mutes, was eminent in his day for sound 
practical knowledge. J. C. Ammon, of Amster- 
dam, f and Samuel Heinicke, of Saxony, the 
carly advocates of the artificial method of m- 
struction by articulation, while somewhat er- 
ratic in their philosophy, yet exemplified the 
errors of genius. Their alms were lofty, but 
they failed to see the bounds set, in the nature 
of things, to human effort. The Abbé De T- 
Epée, the great founder of the natural method 
of teaching deaf mutes by the aid of an ex- 
panded and cultivated dialect of their native 
language of gestures, while his principal claim 
on our reverence rests on his large-hearted, 
self-seerificing benevolence, was still a remark- 
able man intellectually, not less than morally. 
His great invention of methodic signs, decried 
as it has been by those who misunderstood it, 
or judged it by its abuse, undeniably marks a 
new era in the history of deafmute instruc- 
tion. It led to that development and cultiva- 
tion of the language of signs which is the most 


+ John Paul Bonet published at Madrid, in 1089, the 
earliest known treatise on the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb Aris para M a Laar los Mudos. He 
instructed a younger brother of Velasco, the Constable 
of Castile. Sie Kenehm Digby's account of this deaf mate, 
entitled Lord of Great Quality,” was the means of 
awakening attention te the deaf and dumb ia Eagiand. 

+ Dr. John Wallis, Professor of Mathematies at Oxford, 
1616-1708. i 

$ Author of the Surius Laguens, remarkable for his ox- 
aggerated views of tho divine character and ey of 
speech. Wallis and Ammen were among the first te da- 
scribe the positions and movements of the vocal ergane 


in the pronenciation of each letter. 


§ Heinicke was the founder of the first school for deaf 
mutes which was taken under the patrenage of a govern- 
ment—that of Leipsic, in Saxony, founded in 1778. Hein- 
icke‘s labors as a teacher began within five years of those 
of Dr. l'Epée and Braidwood, the eminent founders of 
the firat regular institutions in France and Great Britain 
respectively, about 1760. The teachers in each country 
who preceded them never had more than two or three 
pupils at once. 
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distinguishing feature of the method prevailing 


in the French and American schools, followed 
in this respect, more or less closely, by the 
greater number of similar schools in other 
countries; and with De l'Epée began the found- 
ing of institutions, the winning of popular and 
of royal favor for the education of the unfor- 
tunate deaf and dumb. 

Sicard,* Bébian,+ Morel, Piroux, and others 
in France; Jaeger, Neumann, Daniel, Hill, and 
others in Germany; Braid wood, t Watson, 
Baker. Buxton, and others in Great Britain; 
Assarotti and Pendola, in Italy; Hirzel, in 
Switzerland; the Guyots§ in Holland and 
Carton in Belgium ; these and other distinguish- 
ed names have illustrated the art of deaf-mute 
instruction on the other side of the Atlantic. 
To speak of them adequately would require 
many pages. Two of those named above, the 
Abbé Carton, of Bruges, and Mr. Henri Hirzel, 
of Lausanne, have attained marked success in 
the education of a person at once deaf, dumb, 
and blind, though neither the Anna Zimmer- 
mans of the former, nor the James Edward 
Meystre of the latter, possessed the rare mental 
organization that has shed such a halo round 
the name of Laura Bridgman, the world-re- 
nowned pupil of our own countryman, Dr. S. 
G. Howe, of Boston, a man eminent not only 
as an educator of the blind, but in other fields 
of philanthropy. 

Of the American teachers of deaf mutes there 
have been several distinguished for philogophi- 
cal acumen, varied talent, and successful zeal 
in the eause of general education. We hardly 
need remind the reader of the name and repu- 
tation of Thomas H. Gallaudet, by whom, in 
conjunction with Laurent Clerc] the art of 
deaf-mute instruction, improved in France by 
the successive labors of those great masters, 
De l'Epée, Sieard, and Bébian, was brought to 
this country very little over halfa century ago. 

Among the early associates of Mr. Gallaudet 
were Wm. C. Woodbridge, Lewis Weld, and 
William W. Turner. Jobn A. Jacobs, who bas 
been more than forty years at the head of the 


e Roche Ambrose Sicard, the disciple and successor to 
De l'Epée in the Institution of Paris, was chicfly re- 


markable for his success in the instruction of Massleu 
and Clere. His “Goarse ef Instruction for a Deaf Mate 
frem Bieth,” which reads like a philosophical romance, 
wae very popular in the first two decades of this century. 

+ Bévian was one ef the best practical teachers the 
world has seen. The reformation ef the system of De 
Tie and Sicard, which wasruuning into an craggera- 
tion ef the use of methodical signe, is due to his talent 
and enthusiastic labors. 

t Thomas Braidwood founded a school near Edin- 
burg as early as 1764. Dr. Joseph Watson, a relative of 
Braid wood, was leng at the head of the London Asylum, 
and published, in 1600, a valaadle work as a guide to 
teachers, 

§ The Liste Litteraire Patlocophe of the younger Guyot, 
is a catalogue of works on deaf-mute instruction, ex- 
tending to 500 pages. 

Tue venerable deaf mute, the best educated of the 
pupils of Sicard, and pronounced by the great authority 
of Bébien the best teacher in the institution of Paris fif- 
ty-five years ago, still survives in a green old age. He 
married a deaf mute, and his son, blessed with the full 
measare of his faculties, is the pastor of a church in 
Philadelphia. 
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Kentucky Institution, and yields to no other 
man in zeal in the cause of the deaf and dumb, 
was the pioneer of this art on the other side of 
the Alleghanies. Many other teachers, younger 
than these, would deserve favorable mention, 
did our limits permit. Mr. Gallaudet left sons 
who are adding largely to the claims of their 
family and name in the gratitude of the deaf 
and dumb. 

That this profession attracts men of intellect, 
and fayors its development, is further testified 
by the fact, that several of those who began 
life as teachers of the deaf and dumb after- 
ward became eminent in other professions; for 
instance, President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege; Prof. George E. Day, of Yale College; 
and President Chapin, of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, were all, in early life, teachers in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


— — — 
HOW TO TREAT DELINQUENTS. 


[WHETHER kindness and moral suasion, or 
legislation and the Maine Law, are best to re- 
strain dram-drinking ; whether corporal punish- 
ment or Christian kindness is best to govern 
boys and girls, are among the leading questions 
which honest men discuss from even opposite 
points of view. There are religious men, to- 
day, who cry out, “An eye for an eye,” and “A 
life for a life.” Others, equally religious, think 
hanging only cold-blooded murder, without 
benefit to culprit or community. But here is a 
sensible plan for the management and improve- 
ment of the unfortunate and the bad. It is fur- 
nished at our request by one thoroughly com- 
petent, and in authority—one who speaks, not 
from hearsay, but from his own knowledge. 
We feel warranted in predicting the best suc- 
cess for the institution considered. Let others 
learn by this example.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


THE INDIANA HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

An Act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, creating this institution, wae ap- 
proved March 7, 1867. The institution is site- 
ated on a farm of 220 acres, combining fertility 
of soil and beauty of location, three-fourths of 
a mile south of the village of Plainfield, on the 
Terrehaate and Indianapolis Railroad, fourteen 
miles west of Indianapolis. 

The institution was formally opened and de- 
clared ready for the reception of inmates on 
the frst day of January, 1868. The first boy 
was admitted to its discipline on the 26th of the 
same month; and on the 30th fourteen more 
(ten of them fresh from the Penitentiary), their 
ages ranging from nineteen downward. These 
boys were as hardened in crime as time and 
circumstances could well make them. Addi- 
tions were made to this number, until en the 
7th of December it reached 106—boys. The 
plan adopted for their management is generally 
known as the “ family system.” This plan di- 
vides the inmates of the institution into fami- 
lics, each family consisting of fifty boys, hav- 
ing a separate house and proper family officers, 
all the families being ander the jurisdiction of 
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a common superintendent. The institution has 
none of the characteristics or aspects of a pri- 
son, and depends for its success much more 
upon the exercise of moral means than of oo- 
ercive instrumentalities. The sole object is to 
correct the habits and ryform the characters of 
the inmates committed to its guardianship. 
The means employed are instruction and labor, 
under wholesome discipline, soeompanied by a 
system of recards and peuntehmente. 

The instruetion embraces physical, mental, 
moral, and religious culture. The tabor—prin- 
cipally agricultural —is such as is adapted to 
the age and eapaeity of the inmates, and will 
enable them to gain a respectable livelihood 
when discharged from the institution. The 
discipline approximates to that of a well-regu- 
lated Christian family, and is uniform in every 
department. i 

All the boys, no matter what be the nature 
or extent of the crime for which they are sent 
in, are received on an equality, and are given 
to understand, on entering, that they are sent 
there to be reformed, and that their reformation 
is to be aceomplished gradually ; that as fast 
as good resolutions are manifested tn prac- 
tice, they will be encouraged, and opportuni- 
ties offered for development; that they hold 
their future destiny in their own hands; that 
every noble and generous act they perform 
will raise their moral standing in the institu- 
tion and hasten their progress through it; and 
that every vicious and selfish action will lower 
their moral standing and impede their progress 
through it. The inmates exhibit the greatest 
possible variety of minds, habits, tempera- 
ments, and dispositions. They also represent 
the various results of improper parental disci- 
pline and corrupt social influences. 

Scooped up from the back alleys, moral 
sinks, and pitfalls of the different cities and 
towns throughout Indiane, their xppetites and 
propensities are low and groveling. The first 
important duty to be performed after receiving 
sueh boys into the institution is to become fa- 
miliar with each one’s temperament, disposi- 
tion, and peculiarities, and to make a diagnosis 


of his moral disease, and thus be enabled to 
act intelligently in administering the appro- 
priate remedy. Without the light which 

nology throws upon this work, those who en- 
gage in it would be groping in darkness, and 
the results aceomplished would be unsatisfac- 
tory, if not misehievous. But with Phrenology 
as a guide, one encounters but little di 

in determining the mental or even the physi- 
cal disease with which a boy may be afflicted, 
ahd the best mode of treating it. We have 
found that we can thus 8 out before us, 
as on a chart, a boy’s heart and mind, and 
learn clearly his weakness as well as his 
strength. To repress or counteract the evil, 
and arouse, encourage, and cultivate the nobler 
and purer sentiments of human nature, is ren- 
dered a comparatively easy task. 

such happy results have been achieved by our 
method of treating the misguided youth who 
have come under our charge, that we feel 
strongly encouraged and deeply interested in 
what now assumes the character of a most bu- 
mane and noble work—the converting of list- 
less, profane, and vicious mto fru- 
gal, industrious, and honorable citizens. 
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Religious Department. 


Kut, 
Without or star, or angel, fur thelr guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reasoa, keeps the duor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where prond science falls. 
— Young's Night Thought. 


GOD AND NATURE. 


Ix looking up through Nature to Nature's 
God, bow wonderfally luminous and beautiful 
doth the face of the universe become! We be- 
hold the Deity enthroned in splendor every- 
where, and on all things alike. We see his love 
smiling on the petals of flowers and the wings 
of birds, as well as in the brightness of the sky 
and deep azure of the ocean. We hear his voice 
in the octaves of all our music, pealing in the 
deep bass of our Sabbath-organs, out-preaching 
all our priests, aad tolling the bell of thunder 
hung in clouds that float higher than the Andes. 
He weaves the fibers of the oak, he twines the 
gleaming threads of the rainbow, he vibrates 
the pendulous sea-waves, he calls to prayer 
from the heart of the storm. But sweeter, oh 
sweeter far than all, soft and clear, and without 
ceasing in our own souls, for ourselves and 
those we are permitted to love as dearly as our- 
selves, he whispers infinite hope and life ever- 
lasting. 

All this follows from the admission of the 
immediate and universal agency and provi- 
dence of God throughout all the realms of Na- 
ture. Despair can fling no dark shadow on the 
soul in the presence of that sunshine which gilds 
all things. There is no room for doubt when 
faith fills immensity. Atoms and worlds alike 
become transfigured in the new and cryptic 
light which beams out, as from beneath a trans- 
parent vail, in objects the most insignificant, 
in scenes the most unpoetic. Even the cold 
eyes of death ray ineffable effulgence, like stars 
rising upward to their zenith. Pale fear, ap- 
palled at his own shadow, flies over the con- 
fines of creation, and Jeaves all hearts alone 
with love and joy. We know that we can not 
be lost out of the bosom of God, for the ront of 
the soul is in God, and therefore can not die. 
The iron chain of necessity releases its coil 
around the world, and its clanking links of dark 
circumstance melt away in receding mists, as 
in the presence of a sun shivered into spangles 
of glory. The tears of sorrow turn on the 
faded cheek of the mourner into priceless 
pearls; and prayer and praise breathe out 
among blooming roses on white lips quivering 
with agony. The old familiar faces of the 
“long, long ago,” the loved, the lost, ay! the 
long lost but never forgotten, are around us 
once more. 


** Their smile in the starlight doth wander by, 
Their breath is near in the wind's low sign“ — 


in music’s divinest tone. The endless ages 
are crowded into a luminous point. There is no 
past or future. The faith that asserts God pro- 
claims all things present to the soul. We re- 
pose on the bosom of our Father with a confl- 
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dence nothing can shake. Impenctrable storms 
may hide every lodestar in heaven; the angry 
spirit of the waters may shrick till the whole 
world is deaf. What care I? Let the storm 
howl on—God guides it! And on whatsoever 
shore the wreck is thrown, he is sure to be there, 
with all my loves and hopes around him; and 
wherever he is, there is the open gate of heuv- 
en—for there is the everlasting love, which čs 
heaven. A——A. 
— o ae 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
A LECTURE BY GUSTAVE SCHEVE. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY JOHN P. JACKBON.] 


In essentials, unity; in doubts, freedom; in all, how- 
ever, love.—Auguetine. 


PHRENOLOGY, as the doctrine of the true 
fundamental powers of the human mind, is, on 
this account, the key to the highest propositions 
of all those sciences whose subject is man as a 
thinking and acting being; such, for example, 
as the science of education, of penal justice, of 
mental hygiene, of morals, and of religion. 
The learned, as is well Known, have alwaye 
disputed the deepest principles of these sciences, 
for the reason that heretofore there cxisted no 
true doctrine of the fundamental powers of the 
human mind. In order to prove, by example, 
how Phrenology spreads clearness and light 
over the fundamental question of those sciences, 
I choose for my present exposition the science 
of religion, the most disputed among them all. 

Among the internal senses of man, Phreno- 
logy has named one the sentiment of religious- 
ness. In the first place the question is asked, 
Is there such an independent sentiment or fac- 
ulty as religiousness or Veneration inborn to 
man ?” : 

When we take into consideration the history 
of mankind, this question can not be answered 
negatively. Always and everywhere man has 
felt himself drawn toward Deity. It is with 
the veneration of God as with all the inborn 
intellectual powers of man. No one invented 
the instinct of love for children, of friendship, 
of conflict; no one invented the faculties for 
music, painting, and poetry. Before Numa, the 
Romans had a religion; before Moses, the Is- 
raelites worshiped God. 

But notwithstanding this historical testimo- 
ny, there have been at all times philosophers 
who have denied the existence of a faculty of di- 
vine Veneration. This is explained by the fact, 
that all mental faculties are present in individ- 
ual men in very different degrees. When, there- 
fore, any one possesses the faculty of Religious- 
ness in a very small degree, it will be difficult 
for him, because he does not experience this 
feeling in his own consciousness, to believe al- 
together in its existence. He will rather seek 
to explain in other ways the facts of history 
which appear to speak in its favor. Thus it 
has been asserted, for instance, that faith in 
God, the feeling of divine veneration, far re- 
moved, proceeding from a special innate sense 
of man, is an acquired habit, which has been 
transplanted by instruction and example from 
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generation to generation. But by an attentive 
look into life we can easily attain the convic- 
tion, that the sense in question must, through its 
activity in children, independent of doctrine 
and example, be acknowledged as innate in 
man. 

In our family we were three brothers, and re- 
ceived the same education without any special 
direction to prayer, or the reverence of God. 
My younger brother showed very early a 
great inclination to pray; almost as soon as he 
could read he procured a prayer-book and read 
without exception the morning and evening 
prayers. Neither my youngest brother nor I 
felt this marked disposition to pray; and as I 
know that my brother was not externally in- 
fluenced in any way to this piety, the circum- 
stance greatly surprised me, and I therefore 
considered my brother as one whose nature was 
far better than mine, although he had some pe- 
culiarities which pleased me less. “In my 
parent’s house,” relates Gall, “we were ten 
children. One of my brothers had from the 
tenderest childhood a great inclination to de- 
votion. He prayed the whole day, and when 
he could not go to church, he busied himself at 
home in cutting out and gilding a crucifix of 
wood. My father had destined him for busi- 
ness, but he had an aversion to that calling. 
In his twenty-third year he could no longer 
withstand his desire, and since he had no hope 
of completing his studies, he left the house and 
became a hermit; thereupon my father allowed 
him to study. Five years later he was conse- 
crated, and to the end of his life he lived in re- 
ligious exercises and penances.” It would be 
easy for most people to increase these exam- 
ples by similar experiences. 

Then it has been asserted that the human 
veneration of God is only the result of man’s 
intellectual powers, especially of Causality, 
which necessarily compels man to assume the 
thought of a Deity as a creative Cause of the 
world. But in order that this should be correct, 
the most intelligent men should be also the 
most religious, which, as is well known, is 
not the case. The religious faculty is rather to 
be recognized as independent of the intellect, 
inasmuch as with intelligent men it is often 
found very weak, and with the narrow-minded 
often very strong. The distinction between the 
religious faculty and the intellect is most clear- 
ly proved in the case of the savage, who, while 
he prays to a stone or an animal as God, does 
not even understand his own religious feeling. 
And even if we referred the process of vencra- 
tion to the intellect, the religious “ feeling,” the 
devotion of the mind, would stil] remain unex- 
plained. 

Others have asserted that fear is the real 
cause of Vencration. But the error of this as- 
sumption is easily seen in the fact that fearless 
men—brave soldiers—are often very religious; 
and very fearful, cowardly men often very irre- 
ligious. Undoubtedly the feeling of fear, like 
so many other feelings, can strengthen the re- 
ligious feelings, but the question here is, wheth- 
er fear, as such, is or is not Religiousness (Ven- 
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eration)? Others, again, have considered the 
Imagination, the poetic sense, as the true foun- 
dation of religion. But very poetic, imagina- 
tive men—great poets—are often found very 
irreligious, and very prosaic men very religious. 

The refutation of all doubt as to the presence 
of an independent faculty of Veneration will be 
easiest if I be permitted to appeal to the con- 
sciousness of this faculty in man himself; that 
is, if that refutation could not be applied against 
those who possess this faculty in a very weak 
degree, and who, therefore, can not furnish an 
opinion as to its activity from their own experi- 
ence. The pious man, in the warmth of his 
piety, knows best himself that this feeling is 
neither an activity of the reason nor of fear, nor 
of the poetic faculty, but he knows it as a thor- 
oughly peculiar feeling, that can only be named, 
but not written or explained, any more than 
color or sound can be explained in writing to 
the blind or the deaf. 

Accordingly as other faculties in connection 
with the sense of religion are strong or weak, 
the character, as a unit, will naturally be formed. 
The faculty of Veneration, or the adoration of 
a higher Being, includes also the sense of rev- 
erence in general, or has it as a result; and 
therefore the sense of subordination and hu- 
mility toward superiors and those in power. 
Republicans generally show this latter trait in 
but a moderate degree, because they are them- 
selves born monarchs. Very often with the 
faculty of Religiousness that of Destructive- 
ness is largely developed. Thus Ludwig XI. 
and Philip IL indicated their religious zeal by 
the Inquisition and the burning of heretics. Is 
the artist religious? he avoids in his creations 
everything frivolous, and portrays religious 
subjects. [Such an artist was the celebrated 
Peter Van Cornelius, the world-famed painter 
of the Last Judgment, whose portrait and biog- 
raphy we gave in the July number of the JOURN- 
AL for 1868.] The pious, natural philosopher— 
like Newton or Bonnet—points everywhere ‘to 
God’s might; the pious poet—like Klopstock 
or Milton—composes hymns. The faculties of 
Veneration and Locality strongly developed 
make the missionary. 

When Veneration is found with conflicting 
tendencies, such as falschood, cruelty, sensu- 
ousness, men are generally considered hypo- 
crites, but in most cases with injustice; as 
some men, otherwise virtuous, feel themselves 
less drawn to reverence God, because the fac- 
ulty of Veneration is theirs in only a weak de- 
gree; so others, with important failures of 
character, may possess this faculty largely de- 
veloped, and find in devotion and prayer real 
enjoyment and satisfaction. On this account 
the character of Oliver Cromwell, for example, 
has been an enigma to many historians; they 
believed, because his inclination to devotion 
did not appear to coincide with some of his 
other characteristics, that they must hold him 
for a hypocrite, which he certainly was not. 

If we are perfectly acquainted, therefore, 
with all the other characteristics of a person, 
whether he is intellectual or narrow-minded ; 
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inclined to fear or intrepidity; poetic or pro- 
saic; has this or that passion, we do not for 
that reason know whether he possesses a strong 
or weak development of Veneration. Just 80, 
on the other hand, if we know the greater or 
lesser development of this faculty in a man, we 
do not learn from it the development of any 
one of the remaining faculties. Phrenology is 
thus, as we see, the science of practical human 
knowledge. For the most frequent and great- 
est self-deceptions in our judgments of charac- 
ter arise from our deciding upon a man’s char- 
acter from one or a few of the characteristics 
that may be known to us; while on the con- 
trary, the knowledge of the primary forces of 
the mind, in their different possible degrees, 
solves for us the greatest enigmas, why, and in 
how far, men can be good and bad, strong and 
weak, sensible and unreasonable; indeed, can 
be healthy in intellect and imbecile at the same 
time. 

Phrenology is, as we already know, a two- 
fold science ; it is the science of the mind and 
the science of the organs. The organ of Ven- 
ration is found in the center of the crown, just 
under the so-called fontanel. Gall has given 
in its illustration portraits of many celebrated 
religious personages; for instance, Antoninus 
Pius, Stephen I., King of Hungary, Ignatius 
Loyola, Sailer, Milton, and, as an antithesis in 
this respect, the remarkable head of Spinoza. 

Gall also calls attention to the well-known 
formation of Raphael's head of Christ. In it 


the portions of the brain, or organs about and 


back of the ears, which man has in common 
with the brute, are small; while on the con- 
trary, those of the front head and the crown, 
belonging to the intellectual and spiritual fac- 
ulties, and especially Veneration, are very large. 
Gall asks whether this divine form of head was 
invented, or whether we may assume that it is 
a fac-simile of the original? Is it possible, he 
says, that the artist has taken the head of the 
most virtuous, pious, and beneficent man which 
he could find as a model, and from it drawn 
the head of Christ? He thinks it more proba- 
ble, however, that the general form of the head 
of Christ has been transmitted down to us. 

A case of diseased development of the organ 
of Veneration, kindly communicated to me by 
Dr. Gergers, of Wiesbaden, may here find a 
place. Some years ago a young man, previ- 
ously healthy and intelligent, showed signs of 
a religious mania. He often fell down on his 
knees before persons, and declared himself a 
great sinner, who must despair of the grace of 
God. The disease increased so much that, in 
the despair of his mania, he threw himself into 
a spring at Wiesbaden and found a terrible 
death. On examining the skull there was 
found on the inner surface, corresponding with 
the position of the organ of Vencration, a con- 
siderable bony growth, which must have ex- 
erted upon that organ a strong pressure. Dr. 
Gergers still possesses this specimen. Similar 
cases affecting the organ of Veneration are re- 
lated in the phrenological journals. 

A word on the natural language of the fac- 
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ulty of Veneration. According to the situation 
of the organ, when the faculty is active, the 
head will be directed toward heaven. If, how- 
ever, the feeling of the greatness and power of 
God have the upper hand, man humiliates him- 
self, and bends and prays in the dust. Isaw a 
zealous suppliant, says Gall, who gave him- 
self the greatest trouble not to touch the pave- 
ment with his forehead, but with the head ex- 
actly on the position of the organ of Venera- 
tion. It is said that the head is raised toward 
heaven because we believe that God dwells on 
high. But who told us that God is on high? 
From childhood up we have been taught that 
He is present everywhere. We should, there- 
fore, look in all directions for Him. But when- 
ever an organ exerts itsclf with power, we think 
no longer on what we have been taught—an 
inward sentiment directs our movements. Why 
can we not rid ourselves of the idea that God 
is on high? Merely because the organ of the 
faculty which makes man capable of appre- 
hending God has its seat in the very highest 
portion of the brain. 

So much for the phrenological definition of 
the faculty of Veneration and its organ. I turn 
now to the application of Phrenology to the 
doctrine or science of religion. Since the fun- 
damental pfinciple of all religion is faith in 
God, the question as to the existence of God 
will be the first, and that of the true Divine 
Veneration our second, subject for considera- 
tion. 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

In order to speak of the existence of God, 
we must first of all come to an understanding 
as to the signification of the word God. There 
are held here two very different opinions, One 
says: God is nothing else than living, uncon- 
scious Nature. The other says: God is a self- 
conscious being, standing over Nature. The 
first opinion denies God; plays with the word 
God. For to say there is a God, but that this 
God is Nature, is just as if we said, There is no 
God. If the word God shall not be an empty 
sound, we must comprehend in it a highest 
Being, self-conscious, standing over Nature. 

The existence of such a God, however, is 
proved through the phrenological fact that man 
possesses an innate faculty of Divine Venera- 
tion, For there must be a subject correspond- 
ing or complemental to this faculty,—a God— 
because it is simply impossible that Nature 
should contradict herself, at the same time 
affirming and denying a subject. There is not 
and can not be among all the infinitely numer- 
ous natural phenomena, a solitary example 
which would compel man to accuse Nature of 
falsehood. 

It can not be urged as an objection to this 
proof, that Nature herself, as Deity, would sat- 
isfy this faculty of Veneration; for the faculty 
established by Phrenology is indced that of de- 
votion, of piety, the speaking of the heart with 
God! If Nature were God, we could well talk 
of an “admiration” of Deity, that is, of the 
greatness and the beauty of Nature; but it 
were then absurd for man to be pious; to 
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meekly bow before a higher Being; to elevate 
his heart in devotion; to pray to Him. 

The truth here found is established still 
firmer, if we enter somewhat deeper into the 
nature of the human mind. As before indi- 
cated, the internal senses or faculties of man 
are not essentially different from the external. 
The word sense (faculty) denotes nothing else 
than a means of knowledge. As the eye makes 
us acquainted with the external visibleness of 
things, the internal senses recognize the various 
conditions, relations, and positions of things; as 
for example, the faculty of love for children— 


our relation to the child-world; the faculty of 


Friendship—our relation to our fellow-men; 
Locality — our relation to localities. Just in 
the same way our internal faculty of religious 
veneration apprehends our relation to a higher 
Being corresponding to this veneration. 

As for the security that we have that the ex- 
ternal subject corresponds to man’s faculty, the 
external and internal faculties stand here alike; 
this security is no larger with the external fac- 
ulties than with the internal. Thus, for exam- 
ple, as man possesses by means of the faculty of 
Amativeness a sure knowledge, a definite feel- 
ing, of the existence of persons of the opposite 
sex; by Philoprogenitiveness, a knowledge of 
children, even if he have never seen or heard of 
them; or, as with young swallows, by means of 
the faculty of Location, which impels them to 
wander, giving them a certain knowledge of 
the existence of foreign lands which they have 
never yet seen; so has man, by means of the 
faculty of Veneration, a certain knowledge of 
the existence of God—a knowledge which is 
just as sure as that we possess of the existence 
of corporeal matters through the external senses. 
We have thus no greater security for the exist- 
ence of the sun in the heavens, which we per- 
ceive with the external faculty of the eye, than 
for the existence of a God, which we appre- 
hend and adore with the internal faculty of 
Veneration. 

This truth also solves the presumed differ- 
ence between faith and knowledge in religion. 
The religious man—the man who possesses the 
faculty of Veneration in a fair degree—believes 
not merely on God, but he knows God, as every 
one with healthy eyes knows the day and the 
sun in the heavens. This also harmonizes with 
the language of all pious men. They speak of 
an immediate perception, of an intuition; ofa 
knowledge of God; they live according to their 
feelings in God, and God in them. 

It may here be objected that between the 
two kinds of knowledge, the knowledge of ex- 
ternal things and the knowledge of God--- there 
is a great difference; for the things which we 
see with the eye can be apprehended, but God 
is something inconceivable. But this objection 
rests upon an error. We apprehend visible 
things—the visible world—just as little as the in- 
visible God. Our intellect is everywhere insuf- 
ficient in its explanation. The existence of the 
world is just as remarkable, just as easy or as 
difficult to explain, as the existence of God. 
Therefore the proof which men would draw 
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from human intellect, from Causality, for the 
existence of God, is always a failure. It is es- 
pecially this proof which is rehearsed in the 
school-room to the children, but which, how- 
ever thoroughly considered, can not hold its 
ground. This proof is to the effect, that our 
understanding says to us that this world, so 
beautiful and well-ordered, needs some expla- 
nation for its beauty and order. 

There remain two modes of explanation open 
to the intellect here: either it assumes that the 
beauty and the order be in Nature herself, or 
it supposes over Nature a creating and order- 
ing Deity. 

But the second mode is just of as little value 
to the understanding as the first, without the 
assumption of a Deity. For the Understanding 
then asks, and must also repeat its question: 
“ What, then, is the underlying cause of Deity ? 
How is its existence explained ?—a question to 
which there is no answer satisfactory to the 
reason. Thus the explanation for the beauty 
and order of Nature is left out; the intellect 
remains dissatisfied, and we may go either one 
way or the other. 

Is it then any wonder that so many philo- 
sophers declared the shortest way to be the 


better and more reasonable; that they rather / 


called Nature herself God than took a second 


step and assumed a God as standing above Na- / 
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“ Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine 
Onward and upwa 
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Tne Hebrew parable indeed is true 
Each man is born with Eden in his view. 
Forbidden fruits on every hand abound, 
Tempting the touch ;—on touching, poisonous 
found. 
Glancing through shady, labyrinthine bowers, 
His ways a path of blooming, roseate flowers ; 
Their lovely leaves unlovely thorns secrete, 
Fair to the eye, but wounding sore the feet. 
Each follows happiness as seen afar, 
As desert wanderers chase the demon car: 
The mirage cheats them, but they stil] pursue; 
Each failure shows a more enticing view; 
They strive in vain, and ne’er can win the race, 
Since from the goal each turns away his face. 


Youth’s prospect opens, and the view expands 

With tempting pleasures, wrought by fairy 
hands; 

Alluring bowers, with wild love-roses decked, 

Display each beauty, hiding each defect. 
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just as little? 

The so-called philosophy—the pulp of 
the understanding, of the intellect—has 1 
or usually denied the existence of God; for D 


those philosophers, Hegel, Strauss, Feuerbach, SS O i N = . 
were totally one-sided in their thinking; that N 
is, confined to the naked thoughts and conclu- \S 


sions; they entirely overlooked, or did not N 
know, that besides the Intellect man possesses 
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for the apprehension of Deity an inner eye, SAW 


which does not ask and is not compelled to 
ask first for its explanation. And as man is 
convinced of the existence of the visible world 
without asking for its explanation or conceiva- 
bleness, so the pious man is convinced of the 
existence of God, without asking — with the 
same right—for his explanation or conceivable- 
ness. The words of the poet are applicable 
here: 
“ What not the understanding of the wise can see, 
The child-like spirit findeth in simplicity.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


MAN AND Brure.—The human mind alone 
demands a future sphere of action. Bretschnei- 
der enumerates four particulars in which the 
dying man differs from the dying brute: 1. 
Man foresees and provides for his own death ; 
the brute does not. 2. Man dies with unrec- 
ompensed merit and guilt; the brute does not. 
8. Man dies with faculties and powers fitted 
for a more perfect state of existence; the brute 
does not. 4. Man dies with the expectation of 
another life; the brute does not. Do not 
these differences show a wonderful distance 
between the two natures ? 


Vain through life’s little, fleeting, fading term, 

In garments stolen from the murdered worm, 

He makes his only sought or valued prize, 

The bright inconstant light of woman’s eyes; 

While brimming cups, with their attendant 
train, 

Invite to present joys, concealing future pain. 

He cultivates the dolce-far-niente, 

With waves from fragrant weeds, the true Ne- 
penthe. 


Man, first a worm, an animated clod, 

Grown to an adult, deems himself a god. 

His soaring spirit, bursting from its clay, 
Seeks with delight a more effulgent day. 

His mind, expanding, would from earth arise, 
And claim a kindred with the star-lit skies. 
Swift as the air-ship, mounting up on high, 
Leaves the dark earth and seeks the azure sky, 
Gains the far ether where its innate force, 

The spirit which had borne it on its course, 
Bursts its control—its earth-wrought body dies, 
| While its freed spirit finds its native skies. 

| Farther and higher flies each mental shaft— 
Each new libation craves a deeper draft, 
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And the hand used to shade youth’s dazzled 
sight 

Would rend the vale of knowledge for more 
Right.” 

Pictured upon the mirror of the mind 

There lives a germ, at first but undefined; . 

It spreads, it grows; with cach advancing hour 

Each effort shows accumulating power. 

Form springs to life within the lab’ring mind 

Where all the graces meet and are combined ; 

But he, while his new model still is warm, 

Finds it the mother of a fairer form 

Which waits to spring forth from his fertile 
brain, 

But to repeat the process o’er again. 

He paints the colors born within his eye, 

But greets their beauties only with a sigh. 

Each bright ideal—beautiful as night— 

As soon as copied, gains a fairer light: 

The eye, accustomed to each brighter hue, 

Esteems that darkness which was light while 
new. 

Then as from stage to stage his thoughts ad- 
vance, 

"Tis Music institutes its mental dance; 

His craving splrit adds words to the score, 

And breathes in poetry unknown before; 

Time, tune, and color, form and feeling there 

Combine, the senses and the heart to share. 


Why loiter in earth’s vales and way-side bowers 
To gather lowly, evanescent flowers, 
Forgetful of the purer gems which keep 
Enduring beauty on the mountain’s steep ? 


New vistas open on his view; he veers his helm, 

From art to science turns—to a new realm, 

Where the cool head, with subtle art, 

Deforms and vitiates the gentler heart ; 

Loses his warmth of feeling, and the glow 

Of early youth, and asks alone—to know. 

New stars of knowledge greet the searching 
sight 

As science every eve surveys the night: 

But all in vain, the ever-sought-for shore 

Is quite as distant as it was before; 

Man's sheaf of knowledge with but ¿fs is bound, 

His mind's a lever with no fulcrum found. 

Without the rein, although in reason’s car, 

He gains a little learning—teaching him to err, 
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Like moths which use man’s guiding light 
Only to singe their wings and stop their flight. 
Go span the stellar world—from star to star; 
Compel the lightning from its cloudy car; 
Assume the microscope—enlarge thy sight; 
Articulate the mammoth, and dissect the mite: 
To atoms ultimate go analyze the earth, 

And from its wrinkled hills discern its birth— 
And what is gained ?—a tithe of nature’s laws, 
Some distant branchlings from the primal cause. 


Lace, tinsel, gewgaws, pamper thee in vain, 

They soothe no sorrow and assuage no pain ; 

Considered well, what good would it promote 

Should Fame with praises strain her vulgar 
throat! 

Name is but vibrate breath—Earth’s epic song 

Of hero footsteps which are mute ere long; 

Knowledge is like an air-bound sphere, 

Symmetrical, and beautiful, and clear, 

Sailing unsteady, a fair globe of light, 

And luminously showing man his night. 

He scoffs at faith ; and blind, throws that aside, 

And would in Reason find a better guide, 

An absolute criterion perceive, 

And yet sees not to doubt is to believe. 


The senses cloy ere half of life is seen, 

Reason dethrones itself, self-magnified machine. 

Far nobler aims than sense or thought alone, 

For their own sakes, should claim thee for their 
own. 

Man’s self, man’s race, idealized should be 

His model, and his motive to eternity. 

His true philosophy, when understood, 

Hath but one lesson—that is—to do good. 

He’s not a unit on the teeming earth, 

But a mere fraction round life’s common hearth. 

To love mankind is only, then, self-love; 

To love one’s self alone is unwise love; 

The shield of love divine, thou'lt ever find, 

Is broad enough to shelter all mankind. 


Passions are Janus-faced—to good or ill 

Each may be turned, obedient to man’s will. 

Each thought or word’s an impetus which 
spreads 

Its countless progeny around our heads. 

Life is but action—Death is only rest, 

And he sleeps calmest who has worked the best. 

Work on, work ever, counting not the pain, 

Or much or little, labor hath its gain; 

Columbus on an unknown occan hurled, 

Sought but an island when he found a world. 

Then scorn in idleness thyself to please, 

Wooing man’s living death—luxurious case. 

Nor epicure, nor stoic be thy name, 

Life hath a better use—a nobler aim. 

The soaring eagle stoops not to catch flies— 

Immortal man should seek what never dics. 


Great Nature's book let every artist scan, 
Compare the two creators—God and man; 
And let him turn, who only lives to hear, 
From the full chord to him who formed the ear. 
As gazing on the sun would sear the sight, 
Though we may view the attributes of light, 
Although we dare not view his mid-day march, 
Yet may admire him in the rainbow’s arch, 
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Bo the good God appears to man's dull view, 
The just and good—the beautiful and true, 
Showing in Nature's language, hour by hour, 
Divine perfection and unerring power. 

Go, and survey its universal plan, 

And learn the insignificance of man. 


Then be it not thy base, ignoble lot 

On nature's page to be a living blot, 

“ Leaves, but no fruit upon thy branches found, 

Barren of good, a cumberer of the ground, 

But strive to be an atom in that scale 

Where truth and justice combat to prevail: 

Tried in this earthy crucible, aspire 

To come true silver from the testing fire. 

With perfect frame, and brain, and soul—re- 
nown 

Hath naught to rival this—man’s triple crown. 


Man’s mind, which doth his humbler form 
adorn, 

Is from his body either built or born: 
A spirit, though its form no mortal sees, 
In its due time must emanate from these: 
If matter brave the elemental strife, 
Naught shall destroy this more ethereal life! 
Womb of thy future self, tis in thy hand, 
Whether thy spirit live—decay—expand : 
Nurse then each unfledged pinion of that soul 
Which tells thee that it hath no final goal. 

J. H. 8. 
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JAMES T. BRADY, 


THE EMINENT JURIST. 
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Mr. Brapy had what we call the vital- 
mental temperament. He was stocky in 
build, deep and broad in the chest, full 
in the abdomen, straight and vigorous 
in frame, of about medium height, and 
weighed heavily for one of his size. His 
whole contour of face and body indicated 
vigorous constitutional health, with, per- 
haps, a little too much tendency to full- 
ness and plethora. His face inclined to 
redness, especially when excited, indicat- 
ing a tendency of blood to the head and 
a considerable degree of febrile excite- 
ment; his complexion being rather dark, 
evinced physical endurance. His mass- 
ive head was the chief indication of the 
mental temperament. In a group of a 
hundred distinguished men, Mr. Brady’s 
large head would attract attention. 

Behold what length of brain forward of 
the opening of the ear! How heavy the 
brow ! how rounded and full the middle 
part of the forehead ! how massive the up- 
per part! The whole forehead was large, 
showing breadth of thought, capacity to 
comprehend and retain details; to mas- 
ter the principles of law, and also all its 
facts and history. His Language was 
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large, and backed up as it 
was by such a wealth of fact 
and strength of thought, he 
had a splendid field for the 
exercise of his ardent im- 
agination and for the full 
play of his glowing and im- 
pulsive feelings. His Benev- 
olence was one of his crown- 
ing excellences. He was lib- 
eral in hand and in heart; 
generous and beneficent to a 
fault. He made friends of 
everybody who came within 
the sphere of his word or the 
generous beaming of his eye. 
His Veneration gave him a 
strong religious tendency. 
His Hope was exuberant; he 
was always cheerful and joy- 
ous. His wit was brilliant 
and his taste remarkable. 
He had the elements of cour- 
age and force, and, for a law- 
yer and a politician, he was 
singularly free from the nar- 
rowness of party spirit and 
the prdjudices and partiality 
of the mere attorney. He 
was patriotic, large-hearted, 
a lover of his native land, 
and an ardent supporter of 
the land of his ancestors. 
Though an American by 
birth, and a patriot, he was 
an Irishman by sympathy 
and affiliation. He had strong 
affections, ardent love; was 
capable of uniting all hearts 
in himself, and of soothing 
aud obliterating disagree- 
ments among his friends 
through their common affec- 
tion for him. It is seldom 
that even a lawyer can be 
found who had as sharp and 


clear a mind for details and historic par- 
ticulars accompanied by such depth and 
strength of thought, and sustained and 
invigorated by so healthful a moral na- 
ture. Being of a strongly social dispo- 
sition, he was inclined to the conviv- 
ialities of social life, which, doubtless, 
contributed to induce the disease which 
Had he been more 
abstemious, and taken more general out- 
of-door exercise, he might have been 
spared to the world and to his wide field 
of usefulness twenty years longer. 


terminated his life, 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE JAMES T. BRADY. 


plexy, or by what is politely called in the 
newspapers “an affection of the- heart.” 
We could name dozens of the ablest men 
of our day who have thus fallen victims 
to early death from this cause. Tobacco 
and coffee slay their thousands in this 
way, besides the widespread evil they 
produce on the general health not shown 
by a sudden catastrophe. We can go 
into a court or other assemblage of men 
of talent and brain-labor and select the 
persons who from their peculiar organic 
constitution will be most likely to die 


eminent lawyers and divines would 
devote some attention to the laws of 
physiology, and thereby learn how better 
to keep the “house they live in,” the 
world would have the benefit not only 
of their example, but the long-continued 
exercise of their costly education and 
eminent abilities. 

The free use of coffee and tobacco, 
often with the addition of ardent spirits, 
by men of eminent talent and capacity 
for public usefulness, cuts them off in the 


If | meridian of their life and power by apo- 
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from “an affection of the heart” from 
the use of the articles named, or from 
undue excitement produced in other ways. 

The sudden death of Mr. Brady, who on the 
6th of February last was stricken down with 


paralysis and died on the 10th, following, pro- 
duced a thrill of emotion in the professional 


circles of New York which is not often wit- 


nessed there. At the time of his death he was 
considered to be in the vigor of his manhood, 
and the brilliant reputation which crowned his 
professional career and rendered him a man of 
“mark ” in a great metropolis where talent has 
become so aggregated, was becoming more and 
more resplendent. As a pleader in criminal 
trials Mr. Brady had no superior; his warm 
sympathy, whenever it was aroused by the 
nature of the case he had in hand, stimulating 
his profound erudition and rendering his elo- 
quence irresistible with a jury. 

From the New York Tribune we take the 
facts of the following bricf biography : 

Mr. Brady was born in New York, April 9, 
1815. His father, the late Thomas S. Brady, 
was an Irishman of excellent education and 
the most amiable qualities, who distinguished 
himself as a careful teacher and painstaking 
lawyer. The elder Brady was a prominent 
politician, and held office asa member of both 
branches of the New York Common Council, 
and subsequently became Judge of what is now 
the District Court. His sons were educated 
under his direction, one of them, Thomas Bra- 
dy, since deceased, going into the navy, and 
the others being brought up to the bar. Among 


the most eminent of his pupils is Archbishop. 


McCloskey. 

James T. Brady tried cases in Ward courts 
before he had attained to his majority, butgs a 
lawyer he may be said to have been wholly 
without a novitiate. His readiness and cool- 
ness, joined with great logical precision, early 
distinguished him in his profession, and twenty 
years ago he was as great, if not a greater, ad- 
vocate than in the last weeks of his life. 

He possessed great power in the cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses, and was very able as a 
jury speaker. Criminal law was his forte, and 
he exerted his greatest power in the defense of 
the accused. He was engaged in nearly all the 
important criminal trials in the New York 
Courts throughout his career; but, able as he 
was in every case he undertook, in the celebra- 
ted Forrest divorce case he showed more pow- 
er, perhaps, than in any other. His greatest 
speech in this case, and the greatest speech of 
his life, was at Albany, on the Appeal; and 
what was remarkable about it was, that it was 
purely an intellectual triumph. The case was 
first decided by the verdict of divorce and ali- 
mony in Mrs. Forrest’s favor, as early as 1852 ; 
and it was such a long and wearisome chapter 
of delays before a decision was reached in the 
Court of Appeals, that all the enthusiasm the 
cause was capable of inspiring had long before 
worn itself away. 

As a politician, Mr. Brady was of what might 
be called a Constitutional Conservative turn of 


c 


mind, but his impulses and his acute sense of 
justice often over-balanced these tendencies. 
Although closely identified with the Democrat- 
ic party before, he stoutly supported Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration after the fall of Sumter. 
He never held office except once, when he was 
Corporation Counsel. He consented to accept 
this position because it was in the line of his 
profession, and while occupying the place he 
made many important improvements in the ad- 
ministration of municipal law. 

No man ever adhered to a determination not 
to accept office outside of the line of his profes- 
sion more firmly than Mr. Brady. Nearly every 
place in the gift of the Democracy of New York 
was offered to him, and declined by him. He 
was pressed ta accept a seat in the Legislature 
and in Congress, but he steadily refused, and 
in 1861 he peremptorily declined the Tammany 
nomination for Mayor. 

Outside of professional and political life, Mr. 
Brady was peculiarly amiable; he never mar- 
ried, but was, nevertheless, exceedingly fond of 
social enjoyments. He idolized the children 
of his sisters, and was always happy in win- 
ning the confidence and esteem of the little 
ones. But he could readily turn away from 
social pleasures to the duties of the office and 
in Court. To his social accomplishments 
and legal attainments must be added an excel- 
lent literary taste. In the brilliant days of the 
old Knickerbocker Magazine he was a frequent 
contributor, and he wrote besides for other pe- 
riodicals. He was high-minded, generous, pro- 
digal to a fault, hating meanness in every form, 
delicate in the matter of fees from his clients, 
taking whatever was given him oftener than 
what he might have asked, and so averse to 
even the appearance of evil that he never took 
acase in the Court of which his brother was 
the Judge. 

On the public announcement of Mr. Brady's 
death, business in Several of the City Courts was 
suspended, and eulogistic addresses made by 
leading lawyers present. On Saturday, Febru- 
ary 18th, a general meeting of the bench and 
bar was held in memoriam of the distinguished 
dead. At this meeting nearly six hundred of 
the most eminent lawyers of the New York bar 
were present, and remarks were offered of much 
more power and beauty than are ordinarily 


listened to on like occasions. 
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NAPOLW BON“ S HEAD. 


THE size of the head of Napoleon has been 
a subject of question and contradiction, es- 
pecially among those who seem to feel an in- 
terest in impeding the spread of phrenological 
truth. But we have some evidence relative to 
the size of his head which it is not easy to set 
aside. An esteemed friend of ours residing in 
Hartford, Conn., recently sent us a note of 
which the following is an extract: “In the 
January number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, in an article on Napoleon, you speak of 
his head having been between 23 and 24 inches. 
Is this not a mistake? and would it not be al- 


together out of proportion to his body? In 
Antomarchi's Last Days of Napoleon,’ Vol. 2, 
he says: The entire height of the body from 
the top of the head to the heels was 5 feet 2 in- 
ches and 4 lines—equal to 5 feet 6 inches and 
2-45ths of an inch, the French foot being great- 
er than the English in proportion of 16 to 15.’ 
He further says: ‘The length from the top of 
the head to the chin was 7 inches and 6 lines 
(or 8 inches English measurement). The cir- 
cumference of the head was 20 inches and 10 
lines. The forehead was high, the temples 
slightly depressed, the sinciput [top-head] wide 
and very strongly defined.’” 

In response to this kindly letter, we subjoin 
the substance of an article published in the 
JOURNAL for April, 1858, which was written in 
review of an article in Blackwood for the pre- 
vious December. Dr. Antomarchi, fortunate- 
ly for Phrenology, took a cast in plaster from 
the head of the great Napoleon ; this was taken 
a few hours after his death. The cast, unfortu- 
nately, covers only a little more than half of 
the head. It goes back of the ears, and shows 
distinctly their outline and their opening. The 
opening of the ear is the central point of de- 
velopment, and from this phrenologists esti- 
mate their measurements. Antomarchi's state- 
ment, that the head measured 20 inches and 
10 lines, which in English is equal to 22 1-10 
inches, is evidently incorrect, for the cast which 
he has given to the world of the head ôf Napo- 
leon, not modeled and molded by the hand, 


but being cast on the very head itself, and, 


therefore, indicating the 
exact size of that part of 
the head which the cast 
covered, shows a much 
greater relative size. 
That the reader may see 
how this wonderful cast 
looks, we give an en- 
graving of it which was 
photographed for the en- 
graver on wood directly 
from the cast itself. This 
cast OF NaPoLEzox'’s shows a long and mass- 
HEAD.* ive anterior lobe of 
brain. See what distance there is from the 
opening of the ear to the lower part of the 
forehead above the root of the nose! It meas- 
ures 14} inches from the opening of one ear 
around the base of the forehead to the opening 
of the other ear; and from the opening of the 
ear across the middle of the top-head to the 
opening of the other ear, 151 inches. 

Now, if the back-head was filled out so that 
the head would be shapely according to the 
side-view portraits which artists have given to 
the world, it would show the head to be very 
large. The intellectual region, at all events, 
was large, as any one may ascertain by meas- 

* The shaded line just behind the ear showe the origt- 
nal cast by Dr. Antomarchi; the dotted outline of the 
pedestal and back shows what has been added to balance 
and strengthen the cast and make it stand firmly. 


This cast taken after death shows the emaciated face 
of the great Napoleon, with its sunken eye, fallen cheek, 


parted lips, and deathly expression. 
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uring the foreheads of eminent persons having 
large heads whom they may happen to know. 
We have made some measurements of casts of 
heads now in our collection. To these meas- 
urements we appeal, and confidently abide the 
result. Any reader may verify our measure- 
ments any hour he pleases by visiting our col- 
lection. 


fpf 3 
TE F 
Nemes of heads examined. | 5 . 3 From ear to ear over 23 
Sit Firmuess, 8 3 
332 85 
GS 1 14% Bw 
William Cobbett, M. P.] 18K 5 * 
Henry Clay 13% 14% * 
John Quincy Adams.. 138 15 2 * 
Rev. Mr. Landis 13 15 2⁴ 
Thomas H. Benton. 13x 15 V 
Cast of Burns’ skull.) (1234 14 2336 
Allowing 1 inch for 
scalp............. 135 15 233¢ 
Lord Wellington 13% Back of cast broken. 
William Pitt ......... 18 Front only taken. — 
Rev. mers. 14K . i — 
Canova. 13 7 = — 
Average about 1355 15 
Napoleon's cat 144 153 estimated 
from cast. 24 


Having thus shown tlie size of head, and also 
the anterior development of the heads of some 
of the most eminent cotemporaries of Napoleon, 
and finding no head in the entire list measur- 
ing as much as his from ear to ear around the 
lower part of the forehead, except the single 
one of that intellectual giant Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers; and since the average measurement of 
the eleven cases given is 181 inches, and 
that of Napoleon is 14} inches; and since the 
average circumference of all the full heads is 
231 inches, it becomes a proper inquiry, how 
large would Napoleon’s head have been, tak- 
ing as a basis the comparative size of his head 
forward of the ears? The question is simply 
this. Ifthe heads of those men we have given 
average 134 inches from ear to ear, around 
the forehead, and 23} inches in circumfer- 
ence, how many inches in circumference 
should Napoleon’s head have becn, the fore- 
head of which measured 14} inches? The 
solution of this problem gives 25 inches as the 
circumference. 

Napoleon had not a large frame, but he be- 
came stout at St. Helena, weighing, we believe, 
175 pounds, when his vitality, not being work- 
ed off through the brain as formerly, was per- 
mitted to develop itself in the physical struc- 
ture. Nearly every one of the persons, how- 
ever, whose casts of head we have measured 
above, was large, and not a few of them were 
very large, in body. Napoleon, as all confess, 
had a remarkably dense and fine-grained or- 
ganization, and his intensity of thought and 
tenacity of endurance were almost without 
parallel; all showing that the quality of his 
constitution, the brain included, was far supe- 
rior to that of most men. 

To show that the measurements of Dr. An- 
tomarchi, as recorded in his writings, are not 
worthy of trust, we remark that his reported 
length, from the top of the head to the chin, 
being 7 inches 6 lines, French, equal to 8 in- 
ches English, is utterly absurd, the cast which 
he has left us being as firm as iron, measured 
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by calipers from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the chin fully 10 inches. Dr. Chal- 
mers, Thomas H. Benton, Gen. Washington, 
Dr. Spurzheim, Osceola, Silas Wright, Words- 
worth the poet, the late Judge Dean, Lord 
Eldon, and many other casts in our collection, 
measure 10 inches. One half of the boys 
twelve years old, that would be met on the 
street, would measure at least 8 inches from 
the chin to the center of the top-head. In the 
table before us we have introduced a galaxy of 
eminent and pre-eminent persons, the superior 
qualities of whose organizations none will dis- 
pute, and we find Napoleon, whose head is 
represented by the quotation from Antomarchi 
as being only 22 1-10 inches, stands forth the 
peer of Chalmers, and the superior of all the 
rest in the intellectual portion of the brain. 
The “ Iron Duke,” who contested with him the 
field of Waterloo, has a forehead 134 inches, 
half an inch less than that of Napoleon, which 
measured 14}. Lord Eldon, “ Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England,” and a man of distin- 
guished ability, had 13 inches. Wm. Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, the orator and statesman, had 
13. William Cobbett, distinguished as a British 
statesman, had 134. Canova, the sculptor, 
131. Robert Burns, the cast of whose naked 
skull shows 121, probably 184 with the scalp 
on. Then we have the gallant orator and 
statesman Henry Clay, with 13}; ex-Pres- 
ident John Q. Adams, the scholar and states- 
man, of whom any age and country might 
be proud, with 18; Col. Benton, for thirty 
years in the United States Senate, and at 
seventy-five years of age condensing the de- 
bates of Congress, and turning out able vol- 
umes one after another, had 184 inches. Every 
one of these heads is above the usual size, 
and most of them belong to the largest 
class, yet every one of them, with the single 
exception of Dr. Chalmers, was smaller in the 
forehead than Napoleon’s. The question of 
size is now at least before the reader, and we 
have shown conclusively that the investigation 
vindicates Napoleon and the science of Phre- 
nology most triumphantly. We have, how- 
ever, in addition to the cast which Dr. Anto- 
marchi has left us, and which can not vary the 
thickness of a knife-blade from the true di- 
mensions of the head, a most excellent witness 
to introduce, whose testimony, relative to the 
size of the living Napoleon’s head, we regard 
as a clincher. This witness is no less a per- 
sonage than Col. Lehmanowski, who entered 
the military school soon after Bonaparte, was 
with him in all his wars, fought over one hun- 
dred battles under him, that of Waterloo in- 
cluded, was a confidential adviser with the 
Emperor, and always near his person. We 
made the acquaintance of Col. L. some thirty 
years ago, and in 1843 he spent half his time 
in our office for weeks together, and, as many 
will recollect, he was lecturing through this 
country on the character and habits of Napo- 
leon and Josephine. In regard to the size of 
his head, Col. L. told us that by mistake he 
once put on Napoleon’s hat, and that it was 
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entirely too large for him; and the Coloncl’s 
head we know by actual and critical measure- 
ment to be 234 inches. Napoleon's head, there- 
fore, must have reached nearly or quite 
24 inches where the hat fitted to it. This fact 
was communicated to us by Col. Lehmanowski 
himself in 1843, and published by us in the 
Phrenological Almanac for 1846, before any 
question had been raised relative to the large 
size of Napoleon’s head. We have now 
demonstrated by the cast the large size of his 
forehead, and by comparing this with that of 
other heads known to be large, we have shown 
that the back-head of Napoleon must have been 
large also; and by the positive testimony of 
his old bosom friend, we have proved the fact 
that his whole head was more than 231 in- 
ches. What more can friends desire? What 
more can critics demand ? 


— a M 
THE DESPONDENT. 


To some this world is dark and lone— 
They see no sun above: 

They see the dust upon the ground— 
They do not see the grove. 


Remind them that the sky is fair, 
And that the day is bright— 

They'll shake their heads, and faintly say, 
“ Each day must have a night.“ 


You point to them the flowers that bloom, 
And bid them note their stay: 

They love their fragrance and their hae— 
But then, they soon decay. 


They love the days that epring-time brings, 
And feel the summer's giow: 

But then, they dread the fal]-time rains, 
And fear the winter's snow. 


To them this life is strife and pain— 
Beyond this life is gloom ; 
They see no softening, heavenly light 
ó They only see the tomb. 


M. E. H. M. 
—— — 

A SHORT LESSON IN ARITHMETIC.—Prineipal 
is the sum on which interest is paid. Interest 
is the compensation charged by the lender to 
the borrower for the use of the principal, and 
is the real meaning of the word usury, though 
this term is now understood as a rate above 
legal interest; usurious interest, therefore, is 
the amount above the legal rate established by 
the state. Amount is the principal and interest 
added together, or the whole sum of several 
items. Per cent. isa rate on a hundred dollars, 
cents, or pounds, allowed by the lender for the 
use of money. Per annum signifies by the 
year. Per cent. per annum means the rate of 
interest on a hundred for one year, as six per 
cent. per annum means six dollars to be 
charged for the use of one hundred dollars for 
one year. Discount is a deduction of the in- 


terest from the principal at the time the money 
is lent; or an allowance of interest on a sum 
paid before it is due; or a sum less than par 
value. Commission or brokerage is the percent- 
age allowed for services in buying, selling, or 
transacting business for another. Fur or nom- 
inal value is the sum expressed on the face of a 
stock certificate, note, coin, etc. Premium is a 
sum charged for insurance, or is the sum ex- 
ceeding the par value of anything. 
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FISH OU LTUR. 


TRE artificial propagation of fish is not alto- 
gether a new thing, having been practiced by 
Jacobi at Hanover more than a century since; 
but it is only recently that it has taken its 
place as a recognized branch of industry. In 
Europe it has assumed a national importance, 
and has received the fostering care of govern- 
ments. The National French Fish Farm at 
Hunigue, on the Rhine, is an extensive as well 
as an interesting establishment, covering eighty 
acres, and distributing to all parts of the coun- 
try many millions of eggs and young fish every 
year. Its success, which seems to be complete, 
has led to the founding of a great many other 
fish-breeding establishments in various Euro- 
pean countries. 

Salmon have been restored to all the rivers 
of the British Islands, whence they had been 
driven, and introduced into some in which they : 
were never known to propagate in the natural | rid KOIDE SPRING 


way; and such is the extent of this compara- 
tively new enterprise, that fish has become a | body to rush into it with the hope of making | than to show the commercial advantage of 


cheap and common food in districts where it | money. the art, when conducted on a large scale, that 
had long been scarce and dear. It is rather for the purpose of encouraging | we here compile an account of a New Jer- 
In this country, in the 7 


absence of legislative en- 
couragement and gov- 
ernmental protection, 
the art of pisciculture 
has made comparative- 
ly little progress; never- 
theless a beginning has 
been made by a few 
gentlemen of scientific 
tastes and public spirit, 
whose example will no 
doubt be followed by 
others; but there is need 
of legislative action to 
give efficiency to an en- 
terprise calculated ra- 
ther to benefit the pub 
lie at large, than to be 
directly profitable to the 


individuals introducing | 
it. No doubt it will become ultimately a very | those who have suitable streams to construct | sey Fish Faim, with a brief description of 


highly remunerative branch of industry, but | and stock small ponds for the purpose of | the somewhat complicated process of hatching 
at the present time we can not advise every- | providing a plenty of fish for their own use, | there practiced. 


Fig. 1—One week old. Fig. Three months old. Fig. 8—Slx months old. Fig. 4—One year old. 
THE TROUT AT VARIOUS AGES. 


SECURING THE TROUT SPAWN. FEEDING THE YOUNG TROUT. 
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TROUTDALE. 

Troutdale, near Bloomsbury, N. J., sixty- 
four miles south west of New York, is the pro- 
perty of Dr. J. H. Slack, and is deseribed in 
Harper’s Weekly, from which, and other trust- 
worthy sources within our reach, we condense 
the following account: : 

THE SPRING. 

The artificially construct- 
ed ponds and buildings © 
connected with the fish | 
raising operations, are sit- 
uated on the right bank of 
Muskenetkeny Creek, and 
cover about two acres. The 
ponds are supplied with 
pure crystal water from a 
large and beautiful spring, 
from which it flows in a 
continual stream at the 
rate of 1, 000 gallons per 
minute. This water is, in 
summer and winter, of the 
same temperature, 50 deg. 
Fah., and reaches the 
hatching house and ponds 
at the same temperature. 
This is a matter of the 
greatest importance in fish 
hatching. In the spring 
there ste about two hund- 
red small trout, naturally 
bred. From the spring the water is led by a 
raceway to and circulated through the three 
ponds and hatching houses. At various points 
gates or sluices are located, furnished with 
wire screens, which serve the double purpose 
of preventing the escape of the fishes and of 
collecting leaves, sticks, or 
other articles which may E3 
accidentally find their way [SESS 
into the ponds. These [3 
screens are cleared twice 
a day, or oftener when fall- 
ing leaves necessitate it. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARAC- 

TERS, 

Last summer, when the 
description from which we 
quote was written, the f 
ponds contained about sev- fani 
en hundred adult trout, SWU 
hatched during the winter pati 
of 1866-7 by Mr. Thaddeus S% 
Norris, a well-known an- pr 
gler and the former propri- 
etor of the ponds. Among 

the old settlers were several 
distinguished characters, 
marked by striking pecu- 
liarities. One known as 
‘‘Bartimeus,” from the fact 
that he is totally blind, and 
perfectly black in color; Lady Douglass” has 
one side of her head of the same somber hue. 

A long, lean, lantern-jawed male is appropri- 
ately yclept “Don Quixote,” while a huge 
three-pounder, who fought it out on the line 
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during the entire spawning season, killing 
and devouring over a dozen large fishes, is 
‘called “ General Grant.” There was formerly 
‘in the large pond a curious parti-colored fish, 
‘with irregular spots and streaks of white and 
-black, the colors varying almost weekly, which 
was known to some of the numerous Demo- 


THE TROUTDALE HATCHING HOUSE. 


crats in the vicinity as Horace Greeley ;” but 
he is now no more, having been unfortunately 


killed and eaten by “General Grant” in De- 
cember last. Poor H. G.“ Requiescat in 


pace ! 
The trout is a sad cannibal. “ Dog,” it is said, 


THE TROUTDALE FISH PONDS. 


“will not eat dog,” but a trout of only one and 
a half inches will unhesitatingly seize and de- 
vour one of his own species two thirds his 
own length. Various fishes over a foot long 
have disappeared from time to time down the 
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capacious throat of General Grant. On this 
account these ponds are necessary. 
ASSORTING THE FISH. 

The pond nearest the hatching hbuse is now 
being prepared for the reception of the twenty 
thousand young trout hatched at Troutdale 
suring: the past winter; the middle one is de- 

voted to trout of eight 


inches and under, while in 


larger fishes, many of them 
of a size calculated to cause 
a lover of “the gentle 
craft” to infringe upon the 
Tenth Commandment. 
The bottoms of the ponds 
are of clay, upon which 
have been placed a num- 
f° ber of large stones, in or- 
der that the trout, by rub- 
bing against them, may free 
their bodies from the nu- 
merous parasites, animal 
and vegetable, which fre- 
quently infest them. Shade 
is afforded by large floats, 
secured to the banks by 
wires. The races are slat- 
ed, to prevent the erumb- 
ling of the banks, their 
bottoms being covered 
with small stones, upon 
which is placed a layer of fine gravel, though 
the latter is not plentiful in the vicinity. 

The hatching house is situated upon the 
right bank of the first pond, and a neat lodge 
to the westward is occupied by the assistants 
needed in the care of the ponds. 

FEEDING. 

The large trout are fed 
with curd, the offal from 
slaughter-houses cut in fine 
pieces, and fishes, the latter 
sometimes living. During 
our Visit two living red-fins 
about four inches in length 
“mm (Leuciscus cornutus) were 
throw into the pond; 
they were immediately 
| seized by two huge trout, 
= who at once retired to the 
ben) lower end of the pond, 

there to swallow and di- 
gest them at their leisure. 
The gullets of their captors 
being shorter than their 
prey, over an hour elapsed 
before the tails of the red- 
fins vanished down the 
throats of the trout. 


Dr. Stack, a thoroughly 
educated naturalist, narrates some of his expe- 
rience and experiments as follows: 

THE SPAWNING SEASON. 
About the middle of October it became evi- 
dent that the spawning season was at hand. 
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The colors of the adult fishes began to alter to 
an extent noticeable by the most unpracticed 
eye. Losing the bright tints with which they 
were formerly bedecked, the female trout be- 
came dark and somber in color, putting on a 
grave and matronly dress. The hues of the 
males were, on the contrary, more brilliant 
than previously. Their general color became 
much lighter, and in the older individuals the 
lower jaw projected anteriorly, forming a sort 
of knob. The distension of the abdomen of 
the female by the eggs caused the section of 
her body to assume an oval shape, while that 
of the male resembled the outline of the eye of 
a broad-axe. Fierce battles took place be- 
tween the males, the conqueror celebrating his 
victory by feasting upon the body of the van- 
quished ; the females swam uneasily about the 
ponds, trying the bottom with their fins, seek- 
ing for gravel in which to deposit their eggs. 
The bottoms of the ponds being formed of clay 
and large stones, they were obliged to pass 
into the races for that purpose. These had 
previously been prepared by covering their 
bottoms with fine gravel, and placing across 
them obstructions, forming a series of dams 
and eddies. 
ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING. 

On the thirtieth of October the fishes were 
perceived in the race busily engaged in form- 
ing a nest for the reception of their eggs. 
Across the lower end of the raceway a net was 
quietly placed, and the gate at the racehead 
closed, by which the flow of water was stopped. 
To avoid being left high and dry, the fishes 
were obliged to pass down stream, and were 
thus captured in the net, the fishes being 
placed for the nonce in a large tin kettle. 
About a quart of pure spring water was placed 
in the impregnating pan; a male was then 
taken and held in the manner depicted in the 
engraving, the left hand grasping the neck be- 
low the gills, and the right the body just be- 
hind the gills. By a gentle pressure with the 
fore and middle fingers of the left hand, a 
quantity of the milt was expressed, the amount 
being further increased by gentle friction to- 
ward the tail. This was continued until the 
water became opalescent or pearly in its ap- 
pearance. A female was then taken and 
treated in the same manner, eggs, instead of 
milt, being extruded. The eggs and milt were 
allowed to remain in contact for about fif- 
teen minutes, at the expiration of which time 
they are carefully washed. 


HATCHING. 

It has been ascertained by experiment that 
fifteen grains of the milty fluid of the male is 
sufficient to impregnate ten thousand eggs; 
but in practice a much greater quantity is 
used. The bottom of the impregnating pan, as 
shown in the drawing, having a depression 
calculated to hold one thousand eggs, the 
quantity obtained could be readily estimated. 
The eggs average one-sixth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and weigh one grain each. 

After being thus secured, the eggs are taken 
to the hatching house, which had been made 
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ready for their reception in the following man- 
ner: The hatching trough had been filled to 
the depth of two inches with fine gravel care- 
fully boiled, to destroy the eggs of any insects 
which might have been present; over this a 
gentle stream of water from the spring, filtered 
through four screens of fine flannel, was con- 
ducted. Upon the gravel the eggs were placed, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid any sud- 
den jar, as the recently impregnated egg re- 
quires the most gentle handling, lest its sud- 
denly acquired life be as suddenly extinguished. 
After resting in their new location fora few 
moments, they were evenly spread over the 
bottoms of the troughs by means of a fine 
feather. During the entire process the eggs 
had not for an instant been exposd to the at- 
mosphere. 
WHAT YOUNG TROUTS EAT. 

When first hatched, the young presented the 
grotesque appearance shown in the smaller 
figure of the cut of the trout. The ungainly 
abdominal appendage, technically termed the 
“yolk sack,” is, however, gradually absorbed 
into the body of the young fish, the entire pro- 
cess requiring six weeks for its completion 

During this period the young trout requires 
no food, being nourished entirely by the con- 
tents of the yolk sack; but immediately after 
its absorption it is necessary that they should 
be regularly and carefully fed. Various sub- 
stances, all of an animal nature, have been 
tried, but after various experiments, Dr. Slack 
has found the muscular fiber composing the 
hearts of beef cattle to be the most suitable. 
This is prepared by being chopped into mi- 
nute fragments, which are passed through a 
fine wire sieve. When the fishes have attained 
the length of one and a half inches, the eggs of 
other fish are employed as food. When placed 
in the first pond, they will be fed entirely, for 
some time, upon maggots, the larve of the 
common blue-bottle fly. The appearance of 
these disgusting, though to the piscicultural- 
ist useful, little animals is regarded as fixing 
the period at which the transfer from the 
hatching house to the pond should take place. 


PARLOR FISH CULTURE. 

By means of an apparatus invented hy Dr. 
Slack, which can be placed in an office, library, 
or parlor, the fishes can be hatched without a 
hatching house; the eggs being procured from 
some fish farmer, a part of whose business it is 
to furnish them and young fish, either for 
stocking ponds or for scientific observation. 
The apparatus is not unlike the aquarium in 
common use in our parlors, and requires very 
little more attention. It enables any one so 
disposed, to manufacture trout at home, which 
must be an exceedingly interesting, if not a 
profitable employment. 

Other kinds of fish besides trout can of 
course be propagated in the same way, but 
this is the most valuable in those parts of the 
country where the streams are suitable, and 
the climate sufficiently cool. 


SHAD DISAPPEARING. 
The Evening Post, speaking of the importance 
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of fish culture, says: “In nearly all our rivers 
the supply of fish is growing less. The stake 
nets in the Hudson, stretching for hundreds of 
rods in the channel, do not take more in a day 
than were formerly taken in nets a quarter or 
a fifth of their size. In the Susquehanna, Po- 
tomac, James, and Delaware, where drift nets 
are used, the supply of fish is in like manner 
decreasing. No more fish can now be taken 
in a net a hundred rods long than formerly in 
one of five rods. The same reports come from 
the South; and, unless the fisheries are sus- 
pended, or the supply of fish increased by ar- 
tificial means, there will soon be no more shad 
in the market.” 

To meet this alarming difficulty, the Com- 
missioners appointed last winter by the Legis- 
lature at Albany—Messrs. Seth Green and 
Robert B. Rosevelt—have, in the performance 
of the duties assigned them, established suita- 
ble hatching boxes along the upper waters of 
our rivers. The results promise to be most sat- 
isfactory. 

Although appointed for New York only, 
they have lately visited several Southern States, 
to endeavor to interest the fishermen of the 
Southern rivers in pisciculture, and to induce 
them to adopt the system of artificial breeding 
that has proved so successful in Connecticut. 
Their object in thus extending their observa- 
tions and labors is to make fish cultare general. 
It has been discovered that shad do not in- 
variably return to the rivers in which they are 
spawned, and in order that an even supply 
may be obtained, it is necessary that the propa- 
gation should proceed simultaneously on all 
parts of the coast. The James River was the 
farthest point south visited by the Commission- 
ers. There they succeeded in interesting the 
fishermen and establishing hatching boxes on 
a small scale. On the Potomac it is expected 
that their suggestions will be generally adopted. 

It is hoped that these measures will insure 
an immediate increase in the supply of shad, 
and finally make this delicious fish once more 
as plentiful in our markets as it ever has been. 


FISH AS FOOD. 

The New York Tribune says: The value 
of fish, and in particular of the hard and sweet 
varieties of flesh, such as in trout and shad, is 
of great importance, for it furnishes in the 
phosphorus the elements of brain-food, now 
become an absolute neceasity in the advanced 
intellectual development of our people. The 
truth is, and it is only becoming to be appre- 
ciated, that social and intellectual progress are 
based upon varied and abundant supplies of 
food; and it may be stated as a law, that there 
will never be any high civilization where the 
diet of a people is limited to a few kinds of 
staple food, no matter how favorable these 
may be for establishing what is called a condi- 
tion free from disease. From this it is evident 
that the rice diet of the people of eastern Asia, 
and the limited elements contained in the acrid 
food of the people of the tropics, will not per- 
mit any of these nations to rise above the bar- 
baric. 
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one of our young American “self-made 
men.” He has a well-formed head and a 
comely face. The superior portion of the 
brain predominates. The propensities, 
located in the base, are quite subordinate 
to the intellectual faculties and the moral 
sentiments. See how narrow the head 
just above the ears! and how broad and 
full through the upper portion! Secret- 
iveness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, 
and Acquisitiveness are all moderately 
developed; while Cautiousness, Sublim- 
ity, Ideality, and Causality are large and 
active; soalso are Imitation, Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Hope, 
and Firmness. The entire group of or- 
gans allotted to the social affections are 


ly person. Without knowing the fact, 
we infer, from his organization as a whole, 
that he derives his leading traits of char- 
acter from his mother, more especially 
his sympathy, cautiousness, affection, and 
religious nature. 

The intellect is sufficiently prominent 
to indicate an original thinker, a good 
student, and a mind full of resources. 
There is but one “drawback” to the 
man: his brain is too large for his body. 
If he would live healthfully and long, 
he must live temperately and carefully 
in both mental and physical life. No 
dissipation is admissible in his case; nor 
do we see any indication of it in this 
head or face; nor is there anything low, 
gross, or sensual; on the contrary, we 
find clean, well-cut features, a clear eye, 
and a lively, vivacious expression. He 
is yet comparatively young, but on the 
rising scale. If he retain health, he will 
yet grow into a much higher position than 
he has attained. 


Henry DANrORTH BARRON was born April 
10th, 1832, in the town of Wilton, Saratoga 
County, New York. He comes of fighting 
stock, his grandfather, Joseph Barron, having 
been a private soldier in the Revolutionary 
war, and his great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side having also taken part in the same great 
struggle, asa captain. Besides, in the war of 
1812, an uncle, Joseph Barron by name, was 
killed on board Commodore McDonougl’s flag- 
ship at the battle of Plattsburgh. Mr. Barron’s 
father was a wagon-maker, in poor circum- 
\ stances, and being burdened with the main- 
tenance of a large family, could give his chil- 
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well developed; he is eminently a friend- 
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dren little or no advantages in the way of 
early education beyond those found in the 
common schools of New York thirty years 
ago. Henry's early life was without extraor- 
dinary incidents, being chiefly occupied in go- 
ing to school, when school was kept, doing 
the chores about a humble mechanic’s house- 
hold, as they fell to his lot, and partaking of 
the usual labors and sports of childhood. In 
1847, at the age of fifteen, he entered the print- 
ing-office of a newspaper edited by Mr. Thur- 
low Weed Brown. This was the commence- 
ment of a close friendship between Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Barron, which continued until the 
talented editor and poet, worn out by toils and 
constant struggles with adverse elements, sank 
into a premature grave. It was from his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Brown that the natural in- 
stincts of young Barron ripened into the quali- 
ties that have marked his character. 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship in the 
printing-office, with the few dollars he had 
saved from his earnings, and a hundred dol- 
lars borrowed from a relative, he entered the 
Ballston Spa Law School, and studied there 
one year. At the end of that time he removed 
to Wisconsin, the State which he had chosen 
as the sphere for his activity and his future 
home. He settled at the village of Waukesha, 
a populous county seat twenty miles west of 
Milwaukie. Not being of age, he could not be 
admitted to the practice of law as an attorney 
of record. However, the opportunity offer- 
ing, he became the editor and proprietor of the 
Waukesha Democrat, a newspaper of consider- 
able reputation and influence in that region. 
His predecessor was Mr. George Hyer, a State 
senator, who was then, and has since remained, 
a prominent editor and politician of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Barron changed the name of the paper to 
the Waukesha Chronotype, and it speedily as- 
sumed a leading place among the weekly news- 
papers of the Northwest. 

The Democratic side of politics in Wisconsin 
at that period was singularly progressive. It 
had adopted Land Reform,” “ Anti-Banking,” 
or the hard-money policy, and “Slavery Re- 
striction,” as cardinal principles. It was a 
party of new ideas and sanguine hopes, and 
had succeeded in introducing the most liberal 
measures under which any State ever entered 
the Union. To that party Mr. Barron became 
warmly attached. He advocated its liberal 
principles, and found it a labor of love. 

In April, 1853, soon after he became of age, he 
was appointed postmaster by President Pierce, 
and he has been in some public office almost 
constantly since that time. 

He edited and published the Chronotype un- 
til 1855, when he transferred it to Mr. A. F. 
Pratt, who is still an editor at Waukesha. 

After a short period, within which he had 
been admitted to the Supreme and Circuit 
Court bars, and during which he practiced law 
with much success, he removed to the north- 
western part of Wisconsin, where he has since 
resided. Then but twenty-six years old, he was 
appointed by Governor Randall (since then 
Postmaster-General) Judge of the Eighth Judi- 


cial Circuit. He served a brief term in that of- 


fice, and was then retained by Caleb Cushing 
(ex-Attorney-General of the United States) to 


take charge of Government business at Saint 
Croix Falls, and has since discharged the du- 
ties devolving upon him in that connection. 

At the commencement of the war, Judge 
Barron assumed a decided and prominent at- 
titude in support of the war measures. He as- 
sisted in raising regiments in his State, and 
would have entered the service but for his de- 
fective eyesight and constitutional debility, 
which prevented him from undertaking the fa- 
tigues of a soldier’s life. He supported Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s administration, and gradually 
drifted into the Republican party, of which he 
has since remained an influential member. 

In 1862 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, receiving every vote cast in 
his district, and has been annually re-elected 
since that time. 

During his successive terms of service in the 
Legislature he has been chairman of impor- 
tant committees. In 1866 he was chosen 
Speaker of the Assembly, an office which he 
filled with eminent fairness, dignity, and skill. 

In his legislative connection, Judge Barron 
can not be termed a talking member. He 
never renders debate tedious. He can talk 
eloquently and well, but he never delivers a 
speech when speeches are unnecessary or can 
be avoided. When, however, disputed meas- 
ures are pending, and the minds of legis- 
lators have become confused by the elaborate 
eloquence of voluble advocates, his occasion 
arises, and by a few pertinent and forcible 
words he usually closes the debate that pre- 
cedes the vote, and generally carries the ma- 
jority with him. 

Judge Barron’s comprehensive judgment and 
bricf way of treating questions and exposing 
their real issues, have given him the command- 
ing influence which he has wielded in shaping 
the entire body of the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin; for there are but few of the State laws 
since 1863 that are good which do not bear 
the impress of his plastic and skillful hand. 
His industry equals his tact and ability. He 
knows at all times the exact stage of all impor- 
tant measures, whether they are in committee 
or at what reading. Knowing exactly where 
every bill is, he possesses a commanding ad- 
vantage in the decision of its fate. This,no 
less than his skill in debate and as a parlia- 
mentarian, is a secret of his extraordinary suc- 
cess in legislation. He is an untiring worker. 

It also can be said that he is one of our 
few incorruptable public men. Aside from 
a fair average profit upon his business en- 
terprises, and the accumulation of his sav- 
ings, he is not to-day a cent richer than he 
was when he first entered the legislative 
hals six years ago, although laws for the 
benefit of wealthy corporations.and mammoth 
pecuniary interests have received from him 
the support to which these organizations owe 
their existence. 

Judge Barron was chosen one of the two 
Presidential electors at large for Wisconsin, at 
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the recent election, and was president of the 
Electoral College which cast the vote of that 
State for Grant and Colfax. The county seat 
of Dallas County, which is one of the counties 
in his district, is named BARRON, as a mark of 
the honor in which he is held by the portion 
of his constituents who live in that county. 
Taken all in all, he presents a strong illustra- 
tion of that which perhaps has been demon- 
strated in other prominent instances, the suc- 
cess of the graft of an Eastern branch upon the 
Western trunk—New England and New York 
seed made thrifty and noble by transplanting, 
and the acquirements of Western force and en- 
ergy amid Western associations. 

Judge Barron is now but thirty-six years old ; 
is five feet ten inches high; sparely built, 
somewhat lacking development in the breast 
and abdomen; of dignified deportment; has 
black hair and eyes, and a dark yet ruddy 
complexion. In manner he is easily embar- 
rassed, usually blushes and trembles when first 
rising to speak. He has been twice married, 
and has one child, a boy aged fourteen, now 
away at school, and on whom he hopes to be- 
stow the wealth ofan education for which he 
struggled almost single-handed and alone. 
His tastes and habits are simple, his best food 
books and newspapers; his ambition the good 
of his adopted State, in which he has been al- 
ready so much honored. 


— EP 
OUR NEW PHYSIOGNO MY. 


[Tx Philadelphia City Item, a family weekly 
newspaper, for town and country, publishes in 
a late issue the following eulogistic notice of 
our work. We beg pardon, in advance, of our 
readers for this intrusion of a laudatory per- 
sonal affair, and may state that the “notice” 
was perfectly voluntary” and unsolicited.” ] 
New Puyrstoenoxy. By Samuel R. Wells, New York. 

Pope aptly says, “ The study of mankind is 
man ;” but how seldom mankind study each 
other, that is to say, study the face as an indi- 
cation of character. How easy it is to distin- 
guish a simpleton from a sensible, an idiot from 
an erudite, when we know the meaning of the 
various variations in form and position of the 
nose, eyes, lips, forehead, ears, etc., and how 
easy it is to know everything concerning the 
subject when we have Mr. Wells’ New Phys- 
iognomy.” By an hour's reading of the work 
an accurate impression of Phrenology may be 
obtained; and how much better it makes one 
feel to know that we can not only know our- 
self, but all our friends, all our relations, all our 
acquaintances,—all the world! We meet —— 
in the street; —— has a head like an ancient 
battle-axe, we therefore put —— down a fool, 
not merely because —— has a head like a bat- 
tle-axe—oh, no, there are thousands of fools 
who have faces not the least like a battle-axe— 
but because such a face is an infallible criterion 
of the character. We meet Sebastopol Brown ; 
Sebastopol Brown is noted for having a well- 
developed, bald head, an intelligent face, and 
an air of unconcealed superiority; we know 
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immediately that Mr. Brown isa man of learn- 
ing. And so on—ad inſmitum. Almost every 
one has some peculiar characterietic, and near- 


ly every characteristic that can be imagined or | 


perceived is commented upon and analyzed in 
Mr. Wells’ work. What a short and long nose 
means! What big and small eyes mean! What 
large hands and feet indicate, etc.! “ The study 
of mankind is man,” Pope says; and though 
there are some men that we would not study 
or have anything to do with under any cir- 
cumstances, we think he could not have written 
a greater truth. Those individuals who have 
been termed “men of the world,” “ women of 
the world,” are merely people who have stud- 
ied their race more carefully than others, and 
who are, consequently, acquainted by long ex- 
perience with its peculiarities, oddities, and ec- 
centricities. It is only occasionally we hear of 
“a man of the world,” and when he appears, 
how everybody envieshim! What nonsense! 
He is no more to be envied than Mr. Samuel 
Muggles, the fashionable ladies’ man, who is 
always seen with a lady on each arm, and has 
a dozen more in his pockets.* The study of 
mankind can nowhere be so much facilitated 
as by reading “ New Physiognomy,” nor has 
the study ever been presented in a better man- 
ner. The work is absorbingly interesting from 
commencement to conclusion. The amount of 
information gathered relating to people of for- 
eign countries, such as the Africans, Arabians, 
Chinese, South Sea islanders, etc., is immense, 
and presented in a graphic, interesting style. 
We do not hesitate to recommend the work to 
the attention of every one, and we are sure that 


Our critic of course means photographa. E. 
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after examining it, they will 
agree with us in pronounc- 
ing it one of the most re- 
markable books ever pub- 
lished. Since its publica- 
tion, and with the aid of 
personal effort and his valu- 
able monthly issue, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Mr. Wells has succeeded in 
establishing Phrenology on 
a firm basis in America. 
Great praise is due him for 
his unceasing energy in pro- 
moting the knowledge of 
Phrenology, and we are 
glad to hear he is meeting 
with the reward he so justly 
deserves. “New Physiog- 
nomy is profusely illustra- 
ted, is well printed on tinted 
2 paper, handsomely bound, 
= and costs only $5. 

[After this, our native 
modesty will not prevent us 
from holding up our head 
even in the presence of roy- 
alty itself! We make our 
most respectful bow, with 
thanks, to the Philadelphia 
editor for his kind com- 
mendation of our New Physiognomy. } 
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A CLERGYMAN recently related the follow- 
ing: Two young friends of his were board- 
ing in Germany with a very devout Catholic 
lady, who always asked a blessing before each 
meal. One day she asked the young men how 
the Americans asked a blessing. One of them 
remembering the haste with which so many 
of his countrymen attack their food, said, The 
American blessing is, Pitch in.“ A few 
days after, the good lady, thinking to please 
her boarders, reverently folded her hands be- 
fore breakfast, and uttered the words, “ Pitch 
in,” which they of course did. 


A Nosies InstirvTion.—The Mercantile 
Library Association of New York have lately 
published a very fair exhibit of the condition 
of their library. 

It contains now nearly 100,000 volumes, em- 
bracing the best works on every topic, and 
about 10,000 volumes are added every year. 
The yearly income of the Association is placed 
at $60,000, while its real estate is estimated to 
be worth $500,000. The accommodations for 
readers are excellent; large rooms, well venti- 
lated and lighted, and supplied with many 
thousand books of reference, and over 400 of 
the current foreign and domestic periodicals, 
offer their inducements to all whose good tastes 
seek such advantages. To young men living 
in boarding-houses, and without home influ- 


ences, the Mercantile Library affords a most 
desirable place for passing an occasional even- 
ing. There the leisure hour can be spent in 
profitable reading or conversation, and not ut- 
terly wasted as in attendance on the wanton 
frivolities of the play-house. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


FIRST PAPER. 


HIS little gyrating tripod is proving it- 
self to be something more than a nine 
days’ woader. Itis finding its way into 

thousands of families in all parts of the land. 
Lawyers, physicians, politicians, philosophers, 
and even clergymen, have watched eagerly its 
strange antics, and listened with rapt attention to 
its mystic oracles. Mrs. Jones demands of it 
where Jones spends his evenings; the inquisitive of both sexes are solicit- 
ing it to tell their fortunes ;” speculators are invoking its aid in making 
sharp bargains, and it is said that even sagacious brokers in Wall Street 
are often found listening to ita vaticinations as to the price of stocks on 
a given future day. To all kinds of inquiries answers are given, intelli- 
gible at least, if not always true. A wonderful jumble of possibilities 
in mental and moral character is this little bit of wood, now giving ut- 
terance to childish drivel, now bandying jokes and badinage, now stirring 
the conscience by unexceptionably Christian admonitions, and now ut- 
tering the baldest infidelity or the most shocking profanity; and often 

i ing profoundly on science, philosophy, or theology. It is true 
that Planchette seldom assumes this variety of theme and diction under 
the hands of the same individual, but, in general, manifests a peculiar 
facility of adapting its discourse to the character of its associates. Read- 
er, with your sanction, we will seek a little further acquaintance with 
this new wonder. 

The word Planchette” is French, and simply signifies a Wttle board. 
It is usually made in the shape of a heart, about seven inches long and 
six inches wide at the widest part, but we suppose that any other shape 
and convenient size would answer as well. Under the two corners 
of the widest end are fixed two little castors or pantograph wheels, admit- 
ting of easy motion in all horizontal directions; and in a hole, pierced 
through the narrow end, is fixed, upright, a lead pencil, which forms the 
third foot of the tripod. If this little instrument be placed upon a sheet 
of printing paper, and the fingers of one or more persons be laid lightly 
upon it, after quietly waiting a short time for the connection or rapport 
to become established, the board, if conditions are favorable, will begin 
to move, carrying the fingers with it. It will move for about one person 
in every three or four; and sometimes it will move with the hands of 
two or three persons in contact with it, when it will not move for either 
one of the persons singly. At the first ‘trial, from a few seconds to 
twenty minutes may be required to establish the motion; but at subse- 
quent trials it will move almost immediately. The first movements are 
usually indefinite or in circles, but as soon as some control of the motion 
is established, it will begin to write—at first, perhaps, in mere monosyl- 
lables, “ Yes,” and “ No,” in answer to leading questions, but afterward 
freely writing whole sentences, and even pages. For me alone, the in- 
strument will not move; for myself and wife it moves slightly, but its 
writing is mostly in monosyllables, or consisting of two or three words 
at a time. With my daughters hands upon it, it writes more freely, fre- 
quently giving, correctly, the names of persons present whom she may 
not know, and also the names of their friends, living or dead, with other 
and similar phenomena. Its conversations with her are grave or gay, 
much according to the state of her own mind at the time; and when 
frivolous questions are asked, it almost always returns answers either 
frivolous or, I am sorry to say it, a triflewicked. For example, she on one 
occasion said to it: Planchette, where did you get your education?” To 
her horror, it instantly wrote: In h—l,” without, however, being so fas- 
tidious as to omit the letters of the word here left out. On another oc- 
casion, after receiving from it responses to some trival questions, she 
said to it: “ Planchette, now write something of your own accord with- 
out our prompting.” But instead of writing words and sentences as was 
expected, it immediately traced out the rude figure of a man, such as 
school children sometimes make upon their slates. After finishing the 
outlines——face, neck, arms, legs, etc., it swung around and brought the 
point of the pencil to the proper position for the eye, which it carefully 
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marked in, and then proceeded to pencil out the hair. On finishing this 
operation, it wrote under the figure the name of a young man concern- 
ing whom my daughters companions are in the habit of teasing her. 

My wife once said to it: “ Planchette, write the name of the article I 
am thinking of.” She was thinking of a finger ring, on which her eye 
had rested a moment before. The operator, of course, knew nothing of 
this, and my wife expected either that the experiment would fail, or else 
that the letters R-i-n-g would be traced. But instead of that, the instru- 


‘ment moved, very slowly, and, as it were, deliberately, and traccd an ap- 


parently exact ctrele on the paper, of about the size of the finger ring she 
had in her mind. Will you try that over again?“ said she, when a sim- 
ilar circle was traced, in a similar manner, but more promptly. Dur- 
ing this experiment, one of my wife’s hands, in addition to my daughter's, 
was resting lightly upon the board ; but if the moving force had been 
supplied by her, either consciously or unconsciously, the motion would 
evidently have taken the direction of her thought, which was that of 
writing the letters of the word, instead of a direction unthought of. 

While Planchette, in her intercourse with me, has failed to distin- 
guish herself either as a preacher or a philosopher, I regret to say that 
she has not proved herself a much more successful prophet. While the 
recent contest for the United States Senatorship from the State of New 
York was pending, I said to my little oracular friend: Planchette, will 
you give me a test?’ “Yes.” Do you know who will be the next U. 8. 
Senator from this State?” Tes.“ Please write the name of the per- 
son who will be chosen.“ Mr. Sutton,” was written. Said I, “I have 
not the pleasure of knowing that gentleman; please tell me where he re- 
sides.” Ans. “In Washington.” 

I do not relate this to disturb the happy dreams of the Hon. Reu- 
ben E. Fenton by suggesting any dire contingencies that may yet happen 
to mar the prospects before him. In justice to my little friend, how- 
ever, I must not omit to state that in respect to questions as to the kind 
of weather we shall have on the morrow? will such person go, or such 
a one come? or shall I see, or do this, that, or the other thing? its re- 
sponses have been generally correct. 

To rush to a conclusion respecting the rationale of so mysterious a 
phenomenon, under the sole guidance of an experience which has been 
so limited as my own, would betray an amount of egotism and heedless- 
ness with which I am unwilling to be chargeable; and my readers will 
now be introduced to some experiences of others. 

A friend of mine, Mr. C., residing in Jersey City, with whom I have 
almost daily intercourse, and whose testimony is entirely trustworthy, 
relates the following: 

Some five or six months ago he purchased a Planchette, brought it 
home, and placed it in the hands of Mrs. B., a widow, who was then 
visiting his family. Mrs. B. had never tried or witnessed any experiments 
with Planchette, and was incredulous as to her power to produce any 
movements on it. She, however, placed her hands upon it, as directed, 
and to her surprise it soon began to move, and wrote for its first words: 
“Take care!” Of what must I take care?” she inquired. “Of your 
money.” “Where?” “In Kentucky.” 

My friend states that Mrs. B.’s husband had died in Albany about two 
years previous, bequeathing to her ten thousand dollars, which sum she 
had loaned to a gentleman in Louisville, Ky., to Invest in the drug 
business, on condition that she and he were to share the profits; and 
up to this time the thought had not occurred to her that her money 
was not perfectly safe. At this point she inquired: “ Who is this that 
is giving this caution?” “B—— W——.” (The name ofa friend of hers 
who had died at Cairo, III., some six years before.) Mrs. B. “ Why! is 
my money in jeopardy?” Planchette. Yes, and needs prompt atten- 
tion.” My friend C. here asked: “Ought she to go to Kentucky and at- 
tend to the matter?” Tes.“ 

So strange and unexpected was this whole communication, and so 
independent of the suggestions of her own mind, that she was not a lit- 
tle impressed by it, and thought it would at least be safe for her to make 
a journey to Louisville and ascertain if the facts were as represented. But 
she had at the time no ready money to pay her traveling expenses, and 
not knowing how she could get the money, she asked: “ When shall I 
be able to go?” “In two weeks from to-day,” was the reply. 
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She thought over the matter, and the next day applied to a friend 
of hers, a Mr. W., in Nassau Street, who promised to lend her the money 
by the next Tuesday or Wednesday. (It was on Thursday that the inter- 
view with Planchette occurred.) She came home and remarked to my 
friend: “Well, Planchette has told one lie, anyhow; it said I would 
start for Louisville two weeks from that day. Mr. W. is going to lend 
me the money, and I shall start by nert Thursday, only one week from 
that time.” 

But on the next Tuesday morning she received a note from Mr. W. 
expressing regret that circumstances had occurred which would render 
it impossible for him to let her have the money. She immediately sought, 
and soon found, another person by whom she was promised the money 
still in time to enable her to start a couple of days before the expira- 
tion of the two weeks—thus still, as she supposed, enabling her to prove 
Planchette to be wrong in at least that particular. But from circumstances 
unnecessary to detail, the money did not come until Wedneeday, the day 
before the expiration of the two weeks. She then prepared herself to 
start the next morning ; but through a blunder of the expressman in car- 
rying her trunk to the wrong depot, she was detained till the five o'clock 
P.M. train, when she started, just two weeks, to the hour, from the time 
the prediction was given. 

Arriving in Louisville, she learned that her friend had become invol- 
ved in consequence of having made a number of bad sales for large 
amounts, and had actually gone into bankruptcy—reserving, however, 
for the security of her debt, a number of lots of ground, which his cred- 
itors were trying to get hold of. She thus arrived not a moment too soon 
to save herself, which she will probably do, in good part, at least, if 
not wholly—though the affair is still unsettled. 

Since this article was commenced, the following fact has been furnished 
me from a worthy source. It is offered not only for the test which it in- 
volves, but also to illustrate the remarkable faculty which Planchette 
sometimes manifests, of calling things by their right names. A lady well 
known to the community, but whose name I have not permission to dis- 
close, recently received from Planchette, writing under her own hands, 
a communication so remarkable that she was induced to ask for the name 
of the intelligence that wrote it. In answer to her request, the name of 
the late Col. Baker, who gallantly fell at Ball’s Bluff, was given, in a per- 
fect fac-simile of his handwriting. She said to him: “ For a further test, 
will you be kind enough to tell me where I last saw you?” She expect- 
ed him to mention the place and occasion of their last interview when 
she had invited him to her house to tea; but Planchette wrote: In the 
hall of thieves.” In the hall of thieves,” said the lady; what on earth 
can be the meaning of that? Ol 1 remember that after he was killed, his 
body was brought on here and laid in the City Hall, and there I saw him.” 

In Planchette, public journalists and pamphleteers seem to have caught 
the “ What is it?” in a new shape, and great has been the expenditure 
of printer’s ink in the way of narratives, questions, and speculations upon 
the subject. There are now lying before me the following publications 
and articles, in which the Planchette phenomena are noticed and dis- 
cussed,—from which we propose to cull and condense such statements 
of fact as appear to possess most intrinsic interest, and promise most aid 
in the solution of the mysteries. Afterward we shall discuss the different 
theories of these writers, and also some other theories that have been 
propounded. 

“ Planchette’s Diary,” edited by Kate Field, is an entertaining pam- 
phlet, consisting of details in the author's experience, with little or no 
speculation as to the origin or laws of the phenomena. The author her- 
self was the principal medium of the communications, but she occasion- 
ally introduees experiences of others. The pamphlet serves to put one 
on familiar and companionable terms with the invisible source of intelli- 
gence, whatever that may be, illustrating the leading peculiarities of the 
phenomena, giving some tests of an outside directing influence more or 
less striking, and candidly recording the failures of test answers which 
were mixed up with the successes, We extract two or three speci- 
mens: 

“May 26th—Evening. Our trio was reinforced by Mr. B., a clever 
young lawyer, who regarded Planchette with no favorable eye — had 


no faith whatever in ‘ Spiritualism, and maintained that for his part he 
thought it quite as sensible, if not more so, to attribute unknown phenom- 


ena to white rabbits as to spirits. Planchette addressed herself 
to Mr. B. thus: 

‘You do not think that Iam a spirit. I tell you that Iam. If Iam 
not an intelligence, in the name of common sense what am I? If you 
fancy I am white rabbits, then all I have to say is, that white rabbits are 
a deal cleverer than they have the credit of being among natural histo- 
rians.’ 

Later, doubt was thrown upon the ibility of getting mental ques- 
tions answered, and Planchette n F i 

Do you fancy for one moment that I don't knew the wo of 
your brain? at is not the difficulty. It is the impossibility—almost 
—of making two diametrically opposed magnetisms unite.’ 

After this rebuke, Mr. B. asked a mental question, and received the 
folowing answer: 

‘I am impelled to say that if you will persevere in these investigations, 
you may be placed en rapport with your wife, who would undoubtedly 
communicate with you. ou have any faith in the immortality of the 
soul, you can have no doubt of the possibility of spiritual influences 
being brought to bear upon mortals. It is no new thing. Ever since 
the world began, this power has been exerted in one way or another; 
and if you pretend to put any faith in the Bible, you surely must credit 
the possibility of establishing this subtile connection betwecn man and 
so-called angels.’ 

This communication was glibly written until within eleven words of 
the conclusion, when Planchette stopped, and I asked if she had finished. 

‘No, she replied. ; 

T Then why don’t you go on ?? I continued. I can write faster than 
8 


Planchette grew exceeding wroth at this, and dashed off an answer: 

‘ Because, my food gracious! you are not obliged to express yourself 
through another's brain.’ 

I took it for granted that Planchette had shot very wide of the mark 
in the supposed response to Mr. B.’s mental query, and hence was not 
prepared to be told that it was satisfactory, in proof of which Mr. B. wrote 

eneath it: 

‘Appropriate answer to my mental question, Wil my deceased wife 
communicate with me?—I. A. B. od b i * 

“May 28th. At the breakfast-table Mr. G. expressed a great desire to 
see Planchette perform, and she was brought from her box. Miss W. was 
also present. After several communications, Miss W. asked a mental 
question, and Planchette immediately wrote: 

Miss W., that is hardly possible in the present state of the money 
market; but later, I dare say you will accomplish what you desire to 
undertake.’ 

Miss W. ‘ Planchette is entirely off the track. My question was, Can 
you tell me anything about my nephew ?’ 

Mr. G. ‘ Well, it is certainly very queer. J asked a mental question 
to which this is to a certain extent an answer.’ 

Mr. G. was seated beside me, thoroughly intent upon Planchette. Misa 
W. was at a distance, and not in any way en ra with me. If this 
phenomenon of answering mental questions be clairvoyance, the situa- 
tion of these two persons may account for the mixed nature of the an- 
swer, beginning with Miss W. and finishing with Mr. G.” 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine for December, 1868, contains an inter- 
esting article entitled Planchette in a New Character." What the“ new 
character” is in which it appears, may be learned from the introductory 
paragraph, as follows : 

„We, too, have a Planchette, and a Planchette with this signal merit: 
it disclaims all pretensions to supermundane inspirations; it operates 
freely—indeed, with extraordinary freedom; it goes at the tap of the 
drum. The first touch of the operators, no matter under what circum- 
stances it is brought out to reveal its knowledge, sets it in motion. But 
it brings no communications from any celestial or spiritual sources. Its 
chirography is gencrally good, and frequently excellent. Its remarks 
evince an intelligence often above that of the operators, and its talent 
at answering or evading difficult questions is admirable. We have no 
theories about it.” 

It seems, from other passages in the article, that this Planchette dis- 
claims the ability to tell anything that is hot contained in the minds of the 
persons present, although it frequently gives theories in direct contra- 
diction to the opinions of all present, and argues them with great per- 
sistence until driven up into a corner. It simply assumes the name of 
“ Planchet,” leaving off the feminine termination of the word; and “ on 
being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by saying, ‘I 
always was a bad speler,”—an orthographical blunder,” says the writer, 
“that no one in the room was capable of making.” 

Although the writer in the paragraph above quoted disclaims all theo- 
ries on the subject, he does propound a theory, such as it is; but of this 
we defer our notice until we come to put the several theories that have 
been offered into the hopper and grind them up together; at which time 
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we will take some further notice of the amusing peculiarities of this 
writer's Planchette. 

The Ladies Repository of November, 1868, contains an article, writ- 
ten by Rev. A. D. Field, entitled Planchette; or, Spirit-Rapping 
Made Easy.” This writer mentions a number of test questions asked 
by him of Planchette, the answers to which were all false. Yet he 
acknowledges that the mysterious little creature called Planchette is 
no humbug; that some mysterious will-power causes it to answer ques- 
tions,” and that it is useless to ignore these things, or to laugh at them.” 
The writer submits a theory by which he thinks these mysteries may be 
explained, in a measure, if not wholly, but this, with others, will be re- 
served for notice hereafter. 

Harper's Monthly Maguzine for December, 1868, contains an article 
entitled The Confessions of a Reformed Planchettist. In this article, 
the writer, no doubt drawing wholly or in part from his imagination, 
details a series of tricks which he had successfully practiced upon the 
credulity of others, and concludes by propounding a very sage and char- 
itable theory to account for all Planchette phenomena, on which theory 
we shall yet have a word to offer Hours at Home, of February, 1869, 
contains an article, by J. T. Headley, entitled “ Planchette at the Con- 
Sessional.” In this article, the writer cogently argues the claims of these 
new phenomena upon the attention of scientific men. He says: “That 
it [the Planchette] writes things never dreamed of by the. operators, is 
proved by their own testimony and the testimony of others, beyond all 
contradiction ;” and goes so far as to assert that to whatever cause these 
phenomena may be attributed, “they will seriously affect the whole 
science of mental philosophy.” He relates a number of facts, more or 
less striking, and propounds a theory in their explanation, to which, 
with others, we will recur by-and-by. 

The foregoing are a few of the most noted, among the many less im- 
portant, lucubrations that have fallen under our notice concerning this 
interesting subject—enough, however, to indicate the intense public in- 
terest which the performances of this little board are exciting. We will 
now proceed to notice some of the theories that have been advanced for 
the solution of the mystery. 

THEORY FIRST—THAT THE BOARD IS MOVED BY THE HANDS THAT REST 
UPON IT. 

It is supposed that this movement is made either by design or uncon- 
sciously, and that the answers are either the result of adroit guessing, or 
the expressions of some appropriate thoughts or memories which had 
been previously slumbering in the minds of the operators, and happen 
to be awakened at the moment. 

After detailing his exploits (whether real or imaginary he has left us 
in doubt) in a successful and sustained deception, the writer in Harper’s 
reaches this startling conclusion of the whole matter : 

It would only write when I moved it, and then it wrote precisely 
what I dictated. That persons write ‘unconsciously,’ I do not believe. 
As well tell me a man might pick pockets without knowing it. Nor am 
I at all prepared to believe the assertions of those who declare that they 
do not move the board. I know what operators will do in such cases ; 
I know the distortion, the disregard of truth which association with this 
immoral board superinduces.” 

This writer has somewhat the advantage of me. I confess I have no 
means of coming to the knowledge of the truth but those of careful 
thought, patient observation, and collection of facts, and deduction from 
them. But here is a mind that can with one bold dive reach the inner 
mysteries of the sensible and supersensible world, penetrate the motives 


and impulses that govern the specific moral acts of men, and disclose at’ 


once torus the horrible secret of a conspiracy which, without preconcert, 
has been entered into by thousands of men, women, and children in all 
parts of the land, to cheat the rest of the human race—a conspiracy, 
too, in which certain members of innumerable private families have 
banded together to play tricks upon their fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters! I feel awed by the overshadowing presence of such a mind— 
in fact, I do not feel quite at home with him, and therefore most respect- 
fully bow myself out of his presence without further ceremony. 

As to the hypothesis that the person or persons whose hands are on the 
board move it unconsciously, this is met by the fact that the persons are 
perfectly awake and in their senses, and are just as conscious of what 
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they are doing or not doing as at any other time. Or if it be morally pos- 
sible to suppose that they all, invariably, and with one accord, lie when 
they assert that the board moves without their volition, how is it that 
the answers which they give to questions, some of them mentally, are 
in so large a proportion of cases, appropriate answers? How is it, for ex- 
ample, that Planchette, under the hands of my own daughter, has, in 
numerous cases, given correctly the names of persons whom she had 
never seen or heard of before, giving also the names of their absent rel- 
atives, the places of their residence, etc., all of which were absolutely 
unknown by every person present except the questioner ? 

A theory propounded by the Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, in an arti- 
cle published in T Advance, some time since, may be noticed under 
this head. He says: 

“ How, then, shall we account for the writing which is performed 
without any direct volition? Our method refers it to an automatic 
power of mind separate from conscious volition. * * # Very com- 
mon is the experience of an automatic power in the pen, by which it 
finishes a word, or two or three words, after the thoughts have con- 
sciously gone on to what is to follow. We infer, then, from ordinary 
facts known to the habitual penman, that F a fired idea is in the mind 
at the time when the nervous and volitional powers are exercised with 
a pen, it will often express itself spontaneously through the pen, when 
the, mental faculties are at work otherwise. We suppose, then, that 
Planchette is simply an arrangement by which, through the outstretched 
arms and fingers, the mind comes into such relation with the delicate 
movements of the pencil, that its automatic power finds play, and the 
tdeas present tn the mind are transferred unconsciously to paper.” (Italics 
our own.) 

That may all be, Doctor, and no marvel about it. That the “ fixed 
idea ”—“ the ideas present tn the mind,” should be transferred uncon- 
sciously to paper,” by means of Planchette, is no more wonderful than 
that the same thing should be done by the pen, and without the inter- 
vention of that little board. But for the benefit of a sorely mystified 
world, be good enough to tell us how ideas that are not present, and that 
never were present, in the mind, can be transferred to paper by this au- 
tomatic power of the mind. Grant that the mind possesses an auto- 
matic power to work in grooves, as it were, or in a manner in which it 
has been previously trained to work, as is illustrated by the delicate fin- 
gerings of the piano, all correct and skillful to the nicest shade, while 
the mind of the performer may for the moment be occupied in conver- 
sation; but not since the world began has there been an instance in 
which the mind, acting solely from itself, by automatic powers” or 
otherwise, has been able to body forth any idea which was not previ- 
ously within itself. That Planchette does sometimes write things of 
which the person or persons under whose hands it moves never had the 
slightest knowledge or even conception, it would be useless to deny. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
— M 
USHS OF THH PHYSICAL BODY. 


TRE uses of our physical bodies are to indulge in any enjoyments that 
afford us real comfort and happiness—any enjoyments that bring no stain 
hereafter. We have a right to do anything that is not repudiated by 
our own conscience. Are not the dictates of our conscience sufficient to 
guide us in the right path of life? Did a man ever do a wrong consci- 
entiously ? No. When a man transgresses the laws of his country or 
the laws of his God, he feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be 
true to himself, from the very moment he perpetrates the atrocious act. 
His own conscience tells him of his transgression. Our divine Father 
has endowed us with a reasoning power, termed consciousness. It is 
that mental organism which draws the line of demarkation between 
right and wrong, and which we should ever regard as our legitimate dic- 
tator. Let us act according to the dictates of our own conscience and 
we will seldom deviate from our right prerogatives. Another use of the 
physical body is to make a dwelling-place for, and to individualize, the 
spiritual body. We are placed here on earth to study the humane juris- 
prudence of God’s laws and Nature’s works, and fit ourselves for a higher 
and better world to come. 

Let us cultivate our intellectual faculties to a higher state of moral per- 
fection—let us study Nature’s laws and gain a better knowledge of the 

henomena of Nature’s works, and we will receive ample compensation 

or our time and trouble. We will find pleasure in every view of Na- 
ture’s handiwork, and earth will seem a paradise. W. 8. P. 
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“ly I might give a sbort bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him prociatm war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may 60 om fearless, and this is the courso I take 
myself De Fos, 
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A GOOD INHERITANCE. 


Wurx describing a fine specimen of 
human nature, in the shape of a very 
healthy young man, we remarked, “You 
must have descended from good stock— 
that is to say, from a healthy and long- 
lived ancestry; besides this [inferring 
from his manner his supple action and 
his joyous good - nature], you have prob- 
ably lived a strictly temperate life, add- 
ing to,rather than diminishing, your cap- 
ital stock of vitality and hold on life.” 
His teeth were clean, sound, and strong, 
with no stain of tobacco; his muscle was 
wiry and compact; his chest full and 
plump, with large lungs, heart, etc., and 
excellent digestion and circulation. He 
was then twenty-six years of age. At 
the conclusion of our examination, he 
stated that he was born in Kentucky; 
descended from English stock, his pa- 
rents were Virginians, and had attained 
the ages of seventy and seventy-two; 
that they were seldom ill, and as seldom 
used medicine; that they were strictly 
temperate, scrupulously honest, and not 
only religiously inclined, but devout wor- 
shipers. He (the son) had been trained 
and educated in all these things. He 
stated it as his belief that his total exemp- 
tion from all disease, aches, and pains, and 
his full enjoyment of exuberant health, 
was owing chiefly to the almost perfect 
health, temperance, and the adaptation of 
his parents to each other. In temper, in 
energy, in ambition, in industry, in their 
devotion to God and to each other, there 
was perfect compatibility. And, he add- 
ed, THIS WAS MY RICH INHERITANCE. 
This interview brought a train of in- 
teresting reflections to our mind. We 
queried, Why should not all inherit the 
same favorable conditions? Are parents 
justified in reducing their own bodies to 


a low degree of life and health, so low 
as to be just above the death line, by 
dissipation, debauchery, or by slavish 


attention to money-getting ? and then, 


while in this dead-and-alive state of phys- 
ical dilapidation, become the parents of 
weak, puny, and feeble offspring that can 
not mature? Consider the fact, that 
more than ten thousand children, under 
five years of age, die in the city of New 
York every year! and that more than 
three hundred thousand infants die in 
England every twelve months! Why? 
Partly, nay chiefly, because they are 
born of sickly and dissipated parents. 
The stock is poor; the blood is bad. 
“Can an evil tree bring forth good 
fruit?“ The responsibility of parents 
is great. They have no right to curse 
their progeny through their self-indul- 
gence or violation of natural law. God 
requires of every one the right use of 
all his faculties of mind and organs of 
body. 

Go to the schools and asylums for 
idiots and imbeciles; to the reformato- 
ries for juvenile delinquents; to the 
mad-houses for the insane, and ascertain 
the causes of these human miseries. Is 


idiocy, imbecility, or insanity to be 


charged to the Creator? Is God the 
author of these imperfections? or do 
they result from a violation of His laws ? 
It must be clear to every enlightened 
mind that this matter of inheritance is 
governed by law; that its obedience se- 
cures all the blessings which naturally 
flow therefrom, and that its infringement 
is punished as herein indicated. What 
a blessed thing it is to inherit a full, vig- 
orous, healthful constitution! and what 
a misfortune to be born of a sickly, puny, 
or corrupt parentage! Health is a duty; 
disease is a misfortune, to call it by no 
harsher term. Reader, the Scriptures are 
sustained by science when they command 
us to see to it that we present our bodies 
“a living sacrifice, HOLY and acceptable 
unto God.“ Can the drunkard do this? 
Can he whose very bones are foul with 
filthy tobacco do it? Let us consider 
our duty in these respects, not only to 
ourselves, but to our descendants and to 
our God, and do it. 


Reader, are you in the path of duty? 
or are you living a life of mere animal 
indulgence? ‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap.” 
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QUAKERS vs. MUSIC. 


Ir is a singular fact that, among all 
nations and tribes of men, our friends 
the Quakers are the only people in the 
world who proscribe music. Now, we not 
only disclaim prejudice against this body 
of religious worshipers, but have always 
greatly admired their many admirable 
traits of character and ways of life. For 
example, they are, as a body, profoundly 
religious. Whoever saw a Quaker infi- 
del? They are habitually temperate. 
Whoever saw a drunken Quaker? They 
are industrious, frugal, economical, sav- 
ing. Whoever met a Quaker pauper? 
They are chaste, and true in their social 
relations. Inconstancy and divorces are 
seldom or never heard of among them. 
Then what wives and mothers the wom- 
en make! Whoever heard a Quaker 
baby cry? In this country the Quakers 
are intelligent; make excellent teachers, 
authors, artists, farmers, and artisans. 
They are honest. If exceptions be taken 
to this statement, and some of their 
close, sharp practices be cited to contro- 
vert the fact, we reply: As the world 
goes, they come more nearly up to the ful- 
fillment of their promises and obligations 
than the “world’s people,” who make 
more professions. We never knew of a 
Quaker being in jail or in a penitentiary ; 
nor do we find them in almshoases. 
They seldom fail in business. As to 
their theology or religion, we have only 
this to say, that is between themselves 
and their God. But as to their phrenol- 
ogy, it is within our province to speak. 
We find no better heads or bodies in so- 
ciety, as a whole, than among the Qua- 
kers. They are a prudent, healthy, tem- 
perate, prolific, and well-regulated body 
of people. That they have less Approba- 
tiveness than others, wedo not say. That 
they are more meek or submissive than 
others, can not be affirmed. But in all 
the other respects named above, we may 
claim at least equality, if not superiority, 
in many points, for this class. ° 

And now for the criticism. The Qua- 
kers proscribe music. Why? The Qua- 
kers call beautiful tunes “jargon” and 
“ confusion.” They would make it ap- 
pear that Tung should not be exercised 
in making music. Now we sabmit that 
Tune, or love of music, is an inherent 
faculty of the mind, as much so. as lan- 
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guage, and that when exercised under 
the sanction of the moral sentiments, 
contributes to true and godly worship. 
He who denies this takes ground against 
his Creator. Because low, bad men per 
vert this good gift by singing bacchana- 
lian songs and catering to the sensual, 
Tune is no more chargeable with the of- 
fense than is the sense of economy with 
theft. Zhe right use of all the faculties, 
when converted and dedicated to His ser- 
vice, will be acceptable to Him. Because 
William Penn, or otber of the founders 
of a peculiar mode of worship, happened 
to take it into his imperfectly constituted 
mind—in this respect—that music is con- 
fusion, it is not meet that thousands of 
others, who are differently or better or- 
ganized, shodid go all through life blind 
martyrs to ignorance, or at least to an 
error of judgment. We call on all un- 
prejudiced Quakers and lovers of truth 
to look into Phrenology and revise their 
doctrines—they have no creeds—accord- 
ing to its teachings. The brain is the 
organ of the mind ; its different faculties 
perform different functions: as the eye 
sees, the ear hears, the tongue tastes, the 
lungs breathe, the heart circulates blood, 
the stomach digests food, eto. No one 
organ or nerve performs two functions, 
but each organ of brain or body performs 
its allotted work. Benevolence expresses 
sympathy and produces charity. Vene- 
ration induces devotion, and Tune makes 
music. 


If Phrenology be true, the Quakers 
must accept music. We have stated the 
case from our platform. These pages 
are open to a rejoinder on the point from 
any disciple of William Penn who may 
choose to reply.* 

— o aa 


“PUSH.” 


Tms is not a very elegant term, but it 
is expressive. It implies energy, enter- 
prise, and the go-ahead spirit. The pas- 
sions enter into “ push,” and when wisely 
directed by the intellect and moral sen- 
timent, give efficiency. One with the 
real push in him never says “I can’t ;” 
nor will he be found “loafing around” 
on store counters, street corners, tavern 


* The Society of Friends, or Quakers, was founded by 
George Fox, in England, about the year 1650. Fox vis- 
ited Amerien, and was very successful in propagating 
his views at home and abroad. 
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steps, or drinking saloons. Push always 
has something to do. He makes work. 
If he sometimes becomes restless, and 
shows a tendency to boil over or explode, 
it is because he needs to work off surplus 
steam. Be patient with him. Do not try to 
bottle him up, but give him room for ex- 
ercise, and he will come out all right. 
Take a wide-awake child from four to 
six years old, full of hot blood, and over- 
flowing with vital energy, how can he 
keep still? Such little “hurrahs” want 
something to do. It is the duty of their 
parents to direct, and not restrain them. 
To require perfect quiet of such a na- 
ture is cruelty. The little human engine 
is simply a “perpetual motion ;” every 
fiber is alive from top to toe. All the 
engineer has to do, is to keep him on the 
track, and give him enough to do. Send 
bim on an errand; let him bring wood, 
coal, water, or go to the post-office to de- 
posit or bring a letter. A sensible parent 
will lay out his work—or play—and give 
him enough of it. Do this, and obedi- 
ence may be more easily secured. The 
child—all children that amount to any- 
thing are so—is full of “ us, and must 
work it off in one way or another. 


It is out of this natural love for action 
that those familiar words 


For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do,” ° 
have sprung. Then do not try to re- 
press the spirit of push, but encourage 
and direct it. Without it, little or nothing 
can be accomplished; with it, canals may 
be dug, railways may be built, tele- 
graphs put up, mountains tunneled, cities 
built, nations established, and defended, 
too. 

The Scriptures justify the spirit of 
push, as for example we are commanded 
thus: 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” “Be not ye 
afraid of them; remember the Lord, who 
is great and terrible, and fight for your 
brethren, your sons and your daughters, 
your wives and your houses.“ Fight 
the good fight of faith.“ Waxed val- 
iant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” Quit yourselves like 
men, and fight.“ 

But enough. When on the side of the 
Lord we may safely push on to the end 
of life, and receive the sure reward, Well 
done, thou good and faitbful servant.” 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


In accordance with previous announcement, 
we give our first pieces of family music in the 
present number. If they prove acceptable, we 
shall follow them with other selections from the 
more popular composers. -By introducing this 
new feature we do not depart in the least from 
our original programme, which is to furnish men- 
tal food for al the faculties. This JOURNAL is 
wedded to no threadbare theories; it rides no 
hobbies; and has no other schemes or projects 
to promulgate than the instruction, entertain- 
ment, improvement, and elevation of mankind. 
To do this we must recognize all the faculties; 
all the wants, desires, hopes, fears, emotions, 
and aspirations of body, brain, and mind, heart 
and soul. 

When the duties of the day are over, let us 
gather around the family altar, and with our 
other devotional exercises let us pour out our 
hearts in songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
the Giver of all good. It will fit us for a night 
of rest and repose. Sweet music brings the 
minds of all the family into a state of harmony, 
or unison of voice and sentiment, producing 
“peace.” Nor is this without its physiological 
advantages, When the mind is in repose, re- 
cuperation goes on more rapidly, and we rise 
in the morning strengthened and refreshed. 

It would not be a bad investment of a few 
moments’ time to sing an appropriate hymn 
every morning before entering upon the duties 
of the day. It would tend to quiet and concen- 
trate the mind on high and holy subjects, for- 
tifying us against sins and temptations; and 
cheering us in going through with our toils and 
trials. The exercise of Tune in conjunction 
with our religious sentiments must inevitably 
have a good influence on our characters, and 
on our lives. Let us practice it. 

[The editor will thank his musical readers 
for suggesting the names of appropriate pieces 
for publication; also for original contributions 
to this department. We wish to make it rich, 
useful, and interesting to all.] 


— ꝙ— —— 
EDUCATION. 


A CONVENTION of American philologists will 
be held in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., commencing 
on Tuesday, July 27th, 1869, and continuing in 
session for several days. The call to this con- 
vention is issued pursuant to a resolution pass- 
ed at a preliminary meeting held in the New 
York University, on Nov. 13th, 1868. 

Measures will be taken tv complete the 
organization of a permanent National Society 
for the Promotion of Philological Studies and 
Research in America. 

Papers upon different branches of philology 
by distinguished American linguiste will be 
read and discussed. 

The time that may then remain to the con- 
vention will be devoted to the discussion of the 
following, among other questions, relative to 
the position which the study of language 
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should occupy in our educational system, to AR 
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the best methods of philological instruction, 
and to the promotion of philological literature 
in America. 

1. How much of the time in a collegiate 
course of study should be given to the study of 
language? 2. How much of this time should 
be devoted to the study of the modern langua- 
ges? 8. Should the study of the French and 
German precede that of the Latin and Greek 
languages? 4. What position should be given 
to the study of the English language in our col- 
leges and other high schools of learning? 
5. What is the most efficient method of in- 
struction in the classical languages? 6, What 
is the best system of pronouncing Latin and 
Greek? 7. Should the written accent be 
observed in pronouncing classical Greek ? 
8. What more efficient measures can be taken 
to preserve from destruction the languages of 
the aboriginal Indians of America? 

[We trust all these important questions will 
be well considered by members of the conven- 
tion, and the public duly informed of the results. 
America is to lead the world in education, as in 
freedom, invention, religion, government, and in 
other features of civilization. The call is sign- 
ed by upward of eighty distinguished American 
scholars. | 

— e 


PHANTASMAGORIA.—No. 4. 


HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR 


Wirt this exceedingly clever artist, whose 
faithfulness of delineation and reverence for 
individuality have seldom been equaled in 
portraiture, whatever may be his higher efforts, 
I became acquainted, while he was modeling in 
wax, and, if my recollection serves me, had 
never undertaken a subject in clay, or plaster, 
much less in marble. 

I happened to be in Cincinnati for a few 
days, and while sauntering through the towa, 
up one strect and down another, without any 
special object in view, I came upon a large 
building, which proved to be a magnificent 
show-case, or what we call a Museum. After 
wandering about for awhfle, here looking at 
some of Audubon’s earlier attempts at mis-rep- 
resentation, and amusing myself with here and 
there a pretty good painting, or a portrait of 
real worth, one of which, a Rembrandt, I bid 
for without success, though the proprietor did 
not appear to value it highly, nor even to sus- 
pect its author, I came upon a small glass-case, 
with a wax head in it, of Drake the comedian. 
I had never seen Drake, but I knew at a glance 
that the likeness must be true—astonishingly 
true—true in every particular—true in feature— 
trne in expression, and truc in the minutest de- 
tails. It was indeed startling, in its truthful- 
ness and absolute individuality. While stand- 
ing before it, and studying it, with a sort 
of wonder I shall never forget, somebody be- 
longing to the establishment happened to pass 
near me, and I inquired of him whose work it 
WAS. 

“I made it,” was the modest reply, very 
much as if I had been praising a martin-house, 
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or a work-bench. “ You/” and I measured 
the young man—he was under thirty—from 
head to foot, and stood before me with his hat 
off and shirt-sleeves rolled up, showing that he 
was just out of a work-shop or a laboratory. En- 
tering into conversation with him, I found that 
he had charge of the machinery and general 
arrangements of the Museum, and that—if I 
may trust my present recollection, he had 
never tried modeling in clay. I urged him to 
make the trial forthwith, and he partly prom- 
ised to do so, but by no means as if he thought 
much of the business; for in the midst of our 
discussion he asked abruptly if I had ever seen 
his Hell.” His Hell! what could the poor 
fellow mean? I wondered, and he went on to 


‘explain. He had got up a representation of 


Paradise in the large open garret of the build- 
ing—but it didn’t pay; and then he tried a 
representation of the Infernal Regions, which 
was crowded to overflowing every night 
Would I go? Certainly, said I, and went. 

Upon the machinery and contrivances I saw 
there, it was evident that he prided himself, 
nore than upon all that he had ever done with 
wax, or was ever likely to do with clay; and 
as for marble, I do not believe that he had the 
slightest idea of ever turning out so much as a 
head in that material which has since made 
him so famous and happy. The curtain drew 
up, and I saw on the stage before me a large 
boa constrictor, a six-foot skeleton hung in 
chains, half a dozen baby skeletons, with wheel- 
barrows containing what seemed to be yet 
smaller skeletons—little frame-works of dis- 
colored ivory, and a great grizzly bear almost 
within reach of my cane, for I occupied a front 
seat, as a digtinguished guest, while most of 
the audience were bumping their heads against 
the rafters behind me. 

After an overture, and a little hoarse trumpet- 
ing, and a dead silence of a few minutes, the 
boa constrictor began moving acrose the stage 
with a natural undulating motion so like life as 
to make one shudder; the large skeleton, that 
of a murderer, began tossing its arms and clank- 
ing its chains; the little overloaded wheel- 
barrows began to trundle away into the dark- 
ness, red and blue flames burst forth in jets 
and flashes, filling the whole house, or garret 
rather, with the smell of sulphur; and up rose 
the great grizzly bear on his hind feet with a 
tremendous roar, which set all the women and 
children screaming as if they were half frighten- 
ed out of their wits; and then there was a mo- 
ment of utter darkness followed by a pleasant 
light, and the assembly broke up, and emptied 
itself through the narrow passages, and down 
the steep staircases, with outcries and shouts 
of approval, into the street. At our next inter- 
view he questioned me about my notions of the 
machinery. I found that he prided himself es- 
pecially upon the portions I have mentioned ; 
and well he might, for I have met with nothing 
since, nor had I ever before, on the stage or off, 
to be compared with it. 

He was evidently much gratified—but still 
seemed to have no higher ambition, and think 
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I may say no loftier purpose, than to show his 
mechanical ingenuity upon the stage by such 
contrivances. They were profitable too—and 
what more could he ask? If Christian panto- 
mimes or Der Freischutz paid better than wax 
modeling, or sculpture, why sbould he not give 
himself up altogether to the business whereby 
he had so distinguished himself? And this 
was Hiram Powers Land the next thing I 
heard of him was, that he had begun modeling 
heads in clay, and chiseling portraits in marble, 
and then, that the unappeasable yearnings of 
his nature, which he himself did not under- 
stand when I first knew him—and which he 
continued to misunderstand for a long while 
after, culminated at last in the Greek Slave— 
after which, of course, he had nothing to do but 
ripen as he did, in the sunshine of universal 
light, which he mistook for the atmosphere of 
Italy. All this, be it remembered, I give from 
recollection, and there may be errors in the de- 
tail; but asa hurried sketch of a remarkable man 
who appears to have found himself out by acci- 
dent and to have undergone a transfiguration 
without being prepared for it, I believe it may 
be received for substantial truth. Of a fair aver- 
age size, or a little above, with a head of un- 
common character, emotional and observant, 
of a lovable and loving disposition, and great 
mechanical aptitude, with large Individuality, 
and large Form, though not uver-large Ideality, 
no wonder he has gone about making friends 
of whole communities, and scattering the in- 
ward light he was born with far and wide 
among the nations, in types of beauty and 
power. 
JOHN STUART MILL. 

When this remarkable man was in petti- 
coats, or but newly breeched, for he was seated 
on the floor with his playthings about him, 
happening to overhear a conversation going on, 
between two full-grown statesmen, about Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlboro, he dropped his play- 
things, entered the arena, and gave his opinion 
ofher character. This, though greatly exagger- 
ated, perhaps, I believe to be substantially truc, 
for I had it from his immediate personal friends. 
And what is still stranger, if not altogether so 
laughable, his criticisms were acknowledged to 
be just. That he did this, I have no doubt, and 
before he was done with “childish things,” if 
not playthings, and that whatever he said was 
worth remembering, child though he was. 

At the age of not more than eighteen he 
wrote a series of articles for the Westminster 
Review, which attracted much attention, and 
were attributed to some of the ablest writers of 
the day. He began with peppering the uin“ 
boro for its notions upon government and poli- 
tical economy, when that journal was in its 
glory, and Jefferies and Sydney Smith were 
tilting against a world in arms,” and “ confi- 
dent,” of course. But the peppering soon be- 
came a cannonade, and after the batteries were 
planted, and the guns in position, and the brave 
boy had got the range, he poured into the ene- 
my’s works such a shower of shot and shell— 
hot shot, they were, too, red-hot—that they 
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were obliged to abandon their entrenchments, 
and take a position in the rear. 

I knew him about this time; a tall, slender, 
awkward boy, with light hair, a small, com- 
pact head, a rasping, though womanly voice, 
and the most amusing self-complacency, which, 
between ourselves, I think he was justified in 
entertaining, though not perhaps in revealing ; 
for within a certain limited field he had no 
equal of his own age. Not even William Pitt 
was more remarkable in his premature man- 
hood—nor General Wolfe, nor Alexander Ham- 
ilton—the boy giants of their day. 

He was wholly destitute of imagination, had 
but a confused idea of eloquence and ‘oratory, 
was a cold, cautious, tiresome speaker; but he 
never host his self-possession or temper, and 
was both inquisitive and laborious, both patient 
and persevering. Up to the time of his mar- 
riage, and I might say up to the time of his 
wife’s death, when that loving, manly tribute 
appeared in the preface to his work on Gov- 
ernment, or rather on “ Liberty,” I had no idea 
the man had a heart—any more heart, indeed, 
than a grindstone—but ever since, I have been 
more and more persuaded that he underwent 
a transformation at the time of his marriage; 
and, of course, that his dear wife had the mak- 
ing of him all over—so that while her womanly 
nature took on a certain resemblance to that of 
her husband, so that she was able to encourage 
and strengthen him in every high purpose, he 
borrowed of her all that we now see of the 
sympathetic and lovable in him. 

After awhile, having devoted himself to the 
propagation of the greatest-happiness princi- 
ple—while he discouraged every other kind, 
even the Malthusian, he was employed by Mr. 
Bentham to prepare a huge pile of long-for- 
gotten, almost unreadable manuscripts, yellow 
with age, and encumbered with notes to such a 
degree as to be unintelligible to any but a dis- 
ciple, upon the subject of Judicial Evidence, 
which in due time appeared in five large vol- 
umes royal octavo, unchanged and unexplained 
—all the marginal notes being incorporated 
With the text, as the author had always in- 
tended, they being after-thoughts; and from 
that day to this, the indefatigable man has 
kept himself hard at work, in the regions of 
Metaphysics and Philosophy, Politics and Free 
Trade—until we find him at last in the British 
Parliament, as member from Westminster, the 
foremost champion of universal suffrage and 
women’s rights; and preparing for a trip to 
this country, for whose institutions, and views, 
and purposes he has long had the heartiest 
admiration—with all our faults, and he is ready 
to acknowledge that they are neither few nor 
small. In the midst of our sufferings and sac- 
rifices, our mistakes, our disappointments, and 
our reverses, and the darkness and discourage- 
ment which overhung our path, he saw the 
chariots and horsemen of our deliverance mus- 
tering on the hills afar off, and in short, stood 
by us to the last. All this, when we have him 
among us, we shall be ready to acknowledge, 
as with the blast of trumpets. Ss ize 
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Still, though we have little or nothing of Mr. 
Mill himself in these five large volumes—only 
here and there a brief note, as in page 448, vol. 
IV., which must have been suggested, and per- 
haps penned by Mr. Bentham himself on read- 
ing the proof, though it is headed Note by 
the Editor,” so full is it of the characteristics 
that distinguish that philosopher, in phraseol- 
ogy and arrangement; yet are we under the 
greatest obligations to him for reducing these 
voluminous speculations to order. 

Next to Dumont, Mr. Mill was by far the 
best of all the editors, employed by Mr. Ben- 
tham, though Mr. Doane, his confidential sec- 
retary, had the author’s help from day to day, 
and from paragraph to paragraph, in preparing 
“ Not Paul but Jesus,” under the name of Ga- 
maliel Smith ; and the Book of Fallacies,” by 
Bingham, the reporter, from the French of 
Dumont, is admirable throughout, being so 
thoroughly de-Benthamized in style as to re- 
mind one of the Defence of Usury” and Frag- 
ment on Government,” where Blackstone is 
handled without gloves—each a model in its 
way, and attributed, the last to Lord Mansfield 
himself, by no less a judge than Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and by others to Lord Camden, and 
Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
the first to some of the ablest writers of the 
age, because of its transparency and strength; 
and though Mr. Grote’s “ Natural Religion“ is 
purged of the worst faults to be found in Mr. Ben- 
tham’s late writings, which were made up of 
parenthesis within parenthesis, like so many 
pill-boxes: and for what reason, pray? For 
the same reason that he wrote portions of all 
his first works on jurisprudence in French— 
because he could never satisfy himself in En- 
glish, and as he told me with his own mouth, 
because he was not enough master of the French 
to feel the inadequacies of expression: so, in 
after-life, when he had got back to English, or 
to what he called English, he would no sooner 
frame a sentence, than he would see some ex- 
ceptions, or the necessity of some qualification ; 
and lest some of his indefatigable adversaries 
and viliflers, should be tempted to detach a 
sentence, without regard to what might follow 
in the shape of qualification, he was careful to 
incorporate all the exceptions and qualifica- 
tions with the sentence, wherever it was possi- 
ble. Thus—if he wanted to say he had always 
been a diligent seeker after truth in the ad- 
ministration of justice or law—he might say— 
I have always—that is, for a large part of my 
life, and ever since I entered upon the study of 
law—been a seeker at least, if not always a dili- 
gent seeker, after truth; and by truth I wish to 
be understood as meaning, not absolute truth, 
truth in the concrete, or truth in the abstract, 
but such truth as the human understanding is 
capable of receiving, etc., ete. 

Perhaps a word or two of Dumont, who had 
so much to do in leveling the road, and grub- 
bing up the gnarled roots and intertangled 
growth of a luxuriant Benthamism, before Mill 
and the others mentioned had anything to do 
with it, may not be out of place here. 
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He was born at Geneva in 1759, was ordained 
over a Protestant church in Paris at the age of 
twenty-two, went to Russia and became the 
pastor of a French reformed church at St. Pe- 
tersburg, was taken up, and translated into En- 
glish by Lord Lansdowne, who at one time 
thought of employing him as tutor for his son. 
He was a man of great industry, superior cul- 
tivation, splendid natural talents and astonish- 
ing eloquence as a writer. To him we are in- 
debted for the admirable treatises in French 
from Bentham’s papers, on “ Political Soph- 
isms,” since rendered into English by Mr. Bing- 
ham, and entitled “Fallacies;” “Tactics of 
Legislative Bodies,” Organization of the Ju- 
diciary,” “Codification,” “Theory of Punish- 
ments and Rewards,” “Morals and Legisla- 
tion, and other works, amounting altogether 
to ten or a dozen volumes, large octavo. Into 
these—after smelting the rough golden ore of 
unadulterated Benthamism, and casting it into 
ingots, he interfused order, system and arrange- 
ment, with such marvelous clearness, beauty, 
and precision of language, that we have what 
may be likened to a new system of mathema- 
tics in the moral world, set to music, or the 
Propositions of Euclid illuminated by ele- 
quence. 

Dumont worshipped Bentham, and built 
temples to him; for he was one of the few men 
living that understood the philosopher from the 
first, as did Aaron Barr, John Pierpont, David 
Hoffman, in this country, and Dr. Parr, Bing- 
ham, Sir Samuel Romilly, the two Mills, 
Parkes of Birmingham, the son-in-law of Dr. 
Priestly, Sir Francis Burdett, the two Austins, 
Grote, the historian, and others of a similar 
character in England, and all the leading minds 
in legislation and jurisprudence upon the Con- 
tinent, owing mainly to the labors of Dumont. 

At a very early period of his life—how early 
I do not now remember, and have no time to 
inquire, but before 1776, when at the age of 
twenty-eight, he published his “ Fragment on 
Government,” or Comment on the Comment- 
aries” of Blackstone, whose lectures he attend- 
ed, Mr. Bentham evolved what has been called 
ever since, by his disciples and followers, the 
“ greates-happiness principle,” or, in his own 
language, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” as the proper, and only proper and 
defensible end of government”—the only just 
and comprehensive principle of human action, 
after that of doing as we would be done by, 
ever suggested by mortal man, being of univer- 
sal application, and subject to no exceptions, a 
formula, which, just before his death in 1882, 
he was persuaded to recast, and so abridge, 
that his immediate followers now say, not “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” which, 
in fact, might bo less than the greatest happi- 
ness of a smaller number of larger capacities 
and higher intelligence, among the few of man- 
kind, but the greatest happiness” only, which, 
of course, may be understood to mean more 
than the first enunciation, if necessary — the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
Hottentots, for example, or clay-eaters, or Es- 
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quimaux, not being so desirable as the greatest 
happiness of a civilized or Christian commu- 
nity. For half a hundred years Mr. Bentham 
had clung to his original proposition, without 
wavering or flinching; and gave it up at last, 
I believe, at the suggestion of Dr. Bowring, 
now Sir John Bowring, after a talk with me. 
The gallon measure and the quart measure 
might both be full—to borrow the idea of Dr. 
Johnson; but as the gallon would hold most 
(of human happiness), that should be taken into 
account, as the ground-work of Utilitarianism. 

Dumont may be regarded as, on the whole, 
the best editor, the most faithful, self-denying, 
and laborious, that we have any knowledge of. 
His “ Preuves Judiciaires,” in two vols. octavo, 
his Théorie des Peines et des Recompenses,” 
in two vols. octavo, and his Traité de Legis- 
lation,” in three vols. octavo, are all models in 
their way; and though written in the most 
beautifal French, and with a clearness and pre- 
cision quite captivating, are ponderous with all 
that was worth preserving of the original, and 
instinct with the vitality and originality of 
Bentham; being at once, all-comprehensive 
and exhaustive. Nowhere does the editor ob- 
trude himself, or try to outshine or overdo his 
author; but everywhere, and at all times, even 
where most unlike him, in the clearness and 
beauty of his language, adhering to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s arrangement with a sort of reverence 
and godly fear worthy of all praise, and labor- 
ing so to present him to the reader, that he, 
himself, is lost sight of, and nobody else thought 
of. 

So remarkable was he for fervid eloquence, 
and statesmanlike views, that Mirabeau, in the 
day of his strength, never hesitated to steal 
from, and appropriate to himself, whatever of 
his he took a fancy to, without acknowledg- 
ment. Even the address of the National As- 
sembly to the king for the removal of the 
troops, “an address which was adopted the 
moment Mirabeau proposed it,” says Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, and which produced so great an 
effect, was entirely written by Dumont.” 

And again, says he, “ The Jast of Mirabeau’s 
letters to his constituents, one of the most elo- 
quent compositions in the French language, 
was also Dumont’s. Its extraordinary success 
suggested the idea of publishing a regular jour- 
nal, and not under Mirabeau’s name; but which 
from the great talent displayed, it was generally 
supposed to be written by him, and he was too 
proud of the performance to deny it.” 

Other anecdotes are given of Mirabeau’s un- 
principled and shameless plagiarism and pi- 
racy, which Sir Samuel seems rather disposed 
to overlook, or slur over, though by no means 
to justify, and among others, one where a re- 
tort of Dumont so struck Mirabeau that he 
transferred it to a session of the National As- 
sembly, and putting the remark into the mouth 
of de Mounier (Jean Joseph), and claiming the 
retort for himself, as instantaneous and over- 
whelming in debate, actually published it in 
the journal referred to, Le Courrier de Pro- 
vence,” as a matter of fact, though nothing of 
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the sort had ever happened in the Assembly ; 
and there were half a dozen persons alive who 
knew when, where, and how it did happen. 
But what did he care! And though de Mounier 
declared it false and wholly unfounded, it was 
believed nevertheless. The desperate impu- 
dence of this pretension is only to be matched 
by Cobbett’s course with the gridiron. At the 
time when specie payments were stopped by 
the Bank of England, with a promise to re- 
sume before long, Cobbett maintained that the 
bank would never again pay out anything but 
paper—if it did, he would consent to be grilled 
alive; and to convince people that he was in 
earnest, he put up a gridiron over the front 
door of his publishing office—and there it re- 
mained long after a Bank - of- England note 
commanded the gold, whenever it was wanted, 
guinea for guinea. The believers in William 
Cobbett maintained with unshaken faith, so 
long as the gridiron was up over the door, that 
whatever appearances might indicate, the Bank 
of England had not resumed specie payments. 

But of the retort appropriated by Mirabeau? 
It seems that Brissot de Warville used the words 
which Mirabeau ascribed to de Mounier, and Du- 
mont those which he claimed for himself. Mi- 
rabeau represents de Mounier as saying in the 
National Assembly, that it was corruption which 
had destroyed England, and himself as having 
very happily turned that extravagant hyper- 
bole into ridicule, by exclaiming upon the im- 
portant news so unexpectedly communicated to 
the Assembly of the destruction of England, 
and asking when and in what form that re- 
markable event had happened. 

But this impudent appropriation of another’s 
thought was a mere peccadillo when compared 
with Mirabeau’s habitual and shameless thiev- 
ing, which he carries off with such an air that 
even our Dr. Franz Lieber, in the Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, or “Encyclopedia Americana,” 
was led into crediting him with many works he 
had never written a syllable of. Among these 
was a pamphlet on the plan of Joseph II. for 
opening the Scheldt, written by Benjamin 
Vaughan before he came to this country, That 
on the Prussian monarchy, in eight vols. octavo, 
was by Mauvillon; that on Finance by Cla- 
viere; that on the Order of Cincinnatus, en- 
titled “ Considerations sur Vordre de Cinctnna- 
tus,” an order which he disapproved, as the be- 
ginning of a military aristocracy in the United 
States, was an American publication; and at 
one time, though profoundly ignorant of geog- 
raphy, this audacious pretender was on the 
point of publishing a large work on that sub- 
ject, which he hoped to have written by M. de 
Rochette, a geographer of great learning and 
merit. Often did this remarkable man—a com- 
bination of the satyr and tiger, as he himeelf 
acknowledged—while the thunder of his elo- 
quence shook thrones and people, read speeches 
in the National Assembly on which he had 
never cast his eye until he rose for the purpose, 
if we may believe Sir Samuel. 

And now for Mr. John Stuart Mill. In this 
large work on Judicial Evidence, edited by 
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Mr. Mill, there are passages of usadulterated 
Benthamism, which it is evident enough that 
Mr. Mill never wadersteod nor appreciated. 
Having no sense of humor himeeli—and very 
little idea of wit or playfulness, they are smoth- 
ered by the ponderous text or entirely over- 
looked, instead of being made the most of, as 
they would have been by Dumont, without 
compromising either his own dignity or that of 
his author. Take an example from Bentham’s 
“Comment on the Commentaries,” where he 
handles Blackstone without mercy, while at- 
tending his lectures. Burglary,” says our su- 
thor ”—Blackstone—“* can net be committed in 
a tent or a booth erected in a market fair; 
though the owner may lodge therein ; for the 
Law regards thus highly nothing but perma- 
nent edifices; a house er chureh; the wall or 
gate of a town, and it is the folly of the owner 
to lodge m so fragile a tenement,” adds, To 
save himeelf from this charge of folly, says Ben- 
tham, it is mot akogether clear whieh of two 
things the trader ought to do: quit his basi- 
ness and not go to the fair at all, or leave his 
goods without anybody to take care of thems “ 
And bere let me add that while Mr. Bentham 
and Mr. Mill were both addicted to sarcasm— 
sarcaso-—that of Mr. Bentham had 
always a dash of playfuhnees and good-humor 
in it, while that of Mr. Hin was beth burning 
and bitter, like that of our friend Senator Fes- 
senden, whom he greatly resembles in personal 
appearance, and even in featares, when both 
were much younger than they are now, though 
Fessenden is by far the handsomer man of the 
two. 
— a E 
A Læ Xrıcks.—A little pewsboy, to sell his 
paper, told a lie. The matter came up in Seb- 
bath-school. “ Would you tell a lie for three 
cents?” asked a teacher of one of her boys. 
No, ma am, answered Dick, very decidedly. 
“For ten cents?” “No, ma’am.” For a dol- 
lar?’ “No, ma’am.” “For a thousand dol- 
lara?” Dick was staggered. A thousand dol- 
lars looked big. Oh, would it not buy lots of 
things? While he was thinking, another boy 
roared out, “ No, ma’am,” bebind him. “ Why 
not?” asked the teacher. Because, when the 
thousand dollars is all gone, and all the things 


they’ve got with them are gone too, the lie is 
there all the same,” answered the boy. It is 
so. <A lie sticks. Everything else may be 
gone, but that is left, and you will have to 
carry it around with you, whether you will or 
not; a hard, heavy load it is. Oude Paper. 
Tre PEOPLE or tHe Fartu.—The number 
who have lived upon the earth since the crea- 
tion has been estimated at about 27, 000, 000,600, 
000,000. This sum when divided by 27,884,000, 
the number of square miles, gives 1, 814,5, 080 
to a square rod, and 5 to a square foot. Sup- 


pose a square rod capable of being divided into 
11 graves, each grave would contain 100 per- 
sons; so that the whole earth has been one 
hundred times dug over to bury its inhabitants, 
supposing oe had been equally distributed. 

ere the ies lain upon the surface, they 
would cover the land to the depth of one 


hundred feet. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic tappiness, thou only hlisa 
Of pevadive that has sarvived the fall ! 


Thor art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 
She smiles, appearing as ln truth she la, 
Nas bord, and ne tp the skies m. - Or. 


SPHAK NO ILL. 


Nay, speak no ill—a kindly word 
Can never leave a sting behind; 
And oh, to breathe each tale we've heard, 
Is far below a noble mind. 
- Ful oft a butter seed is sown 
By choosing thas the better plan; 
For if but little good is known, 
Still Jet us speak the best we can. 
Give me the heart that fain would hide, 
Would fain another's faults efface; 
How ¢an it pleasure human pride, 
To prove humanity but base? 
No, let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man; 
Be earnest in the search for good, 
And speak of all the best we can. 


Then speak no ill—bnt lenient be 

To others’ failings, as your own; 
H you're the first a fault to see, 

Bs net the first to make it knen. 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip can tell how brief its span; 
Then oh, the little time we stay, 

Let's speak of all the best we can. 


—ñ—— —ẽ 
NOTHING BUT A BABY. 


BY SARA KEABLES. 


SNA nothing but a baby, Widow Smith, 

and never will de anything else. Now, just 
look at her, dancing along, swinging her hat in 
her hand, as though that was what it was 
made for, and as though the world was formed 
for her to dance through, and for nothing 
else.” , 
And the speaker closed her thin ltps deter- 
minedly, and shook her head with an energy 
that seemed to impart itself to a cluster of cork- 
screw curis, causing them to tremble with a 
silent eloquence. 

Every village has its maiden ladies: some, 
with their hard, dry faces that have never been 
kept soft and tender by a baby’s kisses; and 
others, grown old with care, but bearing in 
every wrinkle the smile of their younger days, 
and greeting the village children always loving- 
ly, that come to hear Aunt Debbie's” stories. 

But those who seem cold and hard we must 
not judge harehly, forgetting how the frosts of 
many a winter have fallen upon their lives; 
we know not how these scenes of sorrow have 
changed the merry girl into a saddened wom- 
an; 80 let us think gently of every loveless life, 
and pray for those who are thus alone. 

Well, Mies Flint, I suppose you're right; 
them gals ought to be hum, every one on ’em, 
this afternoon, instead of tramping out to the 
woods; tearin their frocks and splittin’ their 
throats a hollerin'. Now, when I was a gal, 
we didn’t cut up any such Mndangoes; well, 
well, this is a world of change! Surely! sure- 


ty!” 
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“ Widow Smith,” as she was generally called, 
had “dropped in to tea” with Miss Sophronia 
Flint; and as they sat with their sewing by the 
front windows, three merry girls went laughing 
by, toward the grove just beyond. It was a 
lovely day, and the song of birds and gentle 
breezes would woo almost any one from their 
dwellings to revel in the beauties of nature. 

The petite figure of Nellie Alders seemed to 
float as she moved. No care dweit upon her 
brow, and her song was as sweet as the birds 
around. Swinging her hat in her hand, the 
breezes tossed her curly hair in wild confusion, 
and tinged the round cheeks with the hue of 
roses. 

“Td be a butterfly, born in a bower,” sang 
her sweet voice, as they entered the lovely 
grove and, wandering down a narrow path, 
came to a great tree whose branches shaded a 
massive rock, half covered with moss. Here 
they seated themselves, and Maud, the eldest of 
the three, gathered the little form of Nellie in 
her arms and said, laughingly : 

“ Here, little one, you’ve got to keep still a 
moment and talk; what a little bit of a thing 
you are, any way! Did you hear old Miss 
Flint 's speech when we came by there? Well, 


. 


I don’t wonder the old lady thinks you're 


nothing but a baby.” 

„Od Miss Flint! Do hear the girl talk! 
old! old! I should like to see those curls 
shake if she heard you. But, oh, girls, I 
eouldn’t help laughing the other Sunday when 
she tripped into church in that pink silk bon- 
net with white feathers. Why can’t people 
learn how to grow old gracefully !” 

“ Yes, Miss Nellie, I saw you laughing,—and 
Parson Grey saw you, too. That man laughs 
as easy as you, Nellie Alders, I do believe, for 
he actually could hardly get through the hymn 
he was reading.” 

Well, it puzzles me to know how a body 
can keep from laughing when anything comes 
up comical. I thought I should die the other 
day in church, when old Tommie Warner fell 
asleep and lost off his wig; and when he start- 
ed out of his nap and found it off, did you see 
him clap it on? but what made it worse, he 
had got it on ‘hind side before,’ as the boys 
say. Well, now, who wouldn’t have laughed 
at that?” 7 

„Tes, —I acknowledge that was as much as I 
could endure; but Carrie didn’t laugh,—did 
you, Carrie?” 

No, I didn’t see it; poor old man! how he 
must have felt!” 

“Qh, you dear, good soul! I wish I was just 
like you; but every one says I’m nothing but a 
baby, and they expect such things from me. 
But, may-be, one day, TIl be good for some- 
thing. Oh, Pll tell you, girls, let's say what 
we'd like to be in the future. You commence, 
Maud; but I know what you would be, for I 
heard Mr. Pierce say that time you took the 
character in that play at school so perfectly, 
What an actress that girl would make! 

“Yes, Nellie, if I could have my choice, I 
would study for the stage immediately ; but 
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father never will consent to it, and you know I 
am all he hes now, and so I shall devote my 
life to him.“ 

“Oh, Maud,” said Carrie, “I wish that I 
might have some work of love like that! Ina 
few days I must go back to my city home with 
my cousins. I shall educate myself for a 
teacher, for you know I am poor; but if I only 
bad some one to work for, then the task would 
not seem so hard. I don’t think I would care 
for riches, but I do long for some one to love 
me.” 

“ And what says our little doll,—what would 
you be in the future, baby Nell? 

“I? let me see. I guess I shall have to 
marry some rich man, who would let me do as 
Id a mind to, and give me everything I want, 
because, you see, as I'm nothing but a baby, I 
should have to have some one take care of 


me.” 
The supreme hours unnoted come, 


Unfelt the turning tides of doom, 
And so the maids laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fato had done. 
Even then, Destiny was marking out paths in 
life, far different from their anticipations. 


The summer leaves have faded, and in the 
grove where the young girls sat that warm, 
bright day, the snow now lies thick and un- 
trodden. The three friends are at school in 
New York, but Nellie is expected home to- 
night, and there all is in readiness. The warm 
fire blazes in the wide fire-place, and as. her 
father puts on his great-coat and prepares 
to go to the boat to meet her, he says, “ How 
nice it will be, wife, to have our baby home 
again 1” 

But the night wears away and brings no 
Nellie. For many hours the anxious father has 
been waiting at the pier for the steamer which 
was to bear his darling to his heart. The 
waves plash coldly against the wharf, but tell 
no tales of the missing boat; the lights twinkle 
and flash from the surrounding hills, but no 
approaching light comes over the waters. A 
crowd gathers round and excitedly they talk of 
“ shipwrecks,” “burning steamers,” etc., till 
every heart is fluttering with nervous agita- 
tion. 

‘Hurrah! hurrah! here she comes!” and 
proudly a stately vessel sails up to the pier,—a 
stranger vesee),—what does it mean? 

“ The ‘Ocean Breeze’ has gone down with 
all on board!” shouted a voice from the deck. 


Silence in that dreary home: the fire has 
died out in the yawning fire-place, and alone in 
the tomb-like room sit the unhappy parents, 
dead to all outward objects save the one terri- 
ble thought—“ Nellie is drowned.” 

Now and then a twig or leaf taps against the 
window, and they start nervously. 

The morning dawns—the neighbors come in 
with acts of love and pity. 

„Poor little baby!” sighs old Widow Smith. 
“To think o' that curly head a lyin’ at the bot- 
tom of the river. Well, well! this is a world 
of change. Surely! surely!” 
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The long day approaches to its close; the 
departing sunbeams look cold and pale. 

„Father, mother, here's your baby, spared a 
little longer to tease and bother you. Why, if 
they aint both crying! Sorry I’ve been saved, 
Til warrant. Here, mother, father, look up and 
thank this gentleman for saving me; for if it 
had not been for him, your little Nell would 
indeed be lying at the bottom of the river !’” 

Oh, blessed transition from grief to joy! 
The setting sun goes down in a great sen of 
blood; the room is filled with a glorious ra- 
diance; the great log rolls over on the brass 
andirons, and the flames laugh and leap for 
joy. 
, Again the summer has come and gone, and 
another winter weaves its wealth of frost-work. 
There is to be a wedding in the village. He 
who, one year ago, saved a precious life from 
death, now takes that life into his keeping, and 
in the village church this morning Nellie Al- 
ders unites her fate with that of Harry Wells- 
ford, for better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death shall part.” 

Miss Flint, in her gay bonnet, is there, and as 
she comes down the aisle after the ceremony, 
Widow Smith accosts her with, “ Well, the 
baby is married!” 

„Married? yes, and I consider it a perfect 
child’s play. Why, she’s nothing but a baby ; 
just as gay as she ever was; a pretty wife she'll 
make for that young fellow l“ 

.es, —I s’pose you're right, Miss Flint,— 
but they love each other; and how pretty they 
did look, standin’ there, side by side,” whisper- 
ed the widow, while a tear shone in the faded 
eye, it may be, brought there by a vision of her 
own bridal day, and the loved one who now 
sleeps in yonder church-yard. 

O, the strange, unfathomable future! How 
often do we fail in our judgment of another! 
how often do we pass carelessly by some tree 
in the vineyard of life, saying, It is worthless, 
it will néver bloom!” and lo! we come again, 
and the tree is laden with its fruit. 

The sweet face of Nellie was long missed in 
the little village. She had been petted and 
loved by all; growing up like some tender 
flower that would die if touched by a chilly 
wind. No striking trait of character had ever 
manifested itself in her; and, child as she 
seemed, it is no wonder that a few should trem- 
ble for her future and her inexperienced hus- 
band. 

So, through a tender joy, Nellie was led into 
the thronging crowd which ever swells and 
throbs in the streeta of our great city, and no- 
where in its vast recesses was there a happier 
heart than that of Neilie, the little child-wife. 

While she became a dweller here through 
joy, an overwhelming sorrow brought her 
friend Maud into the same busy strects. 

How different must have seemed the city to 
these two girls! 

One, clothed in gay, wedding robes, leaning 
on a beloved arm, the echo of her marriage 
bells yet ringing in her ear. 

The other, robed in mourning garments, with 
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no earthly arm to lean upon; the funeral bell 
still echoing in her soul, while evermore her 
father’s grave seemed opening before her, as if 
it fain would receive her therein. 

O Maud, Maud, come not into these busy 
haunts! O come not with your beautiful face 
and talents! The stage is a hard place for you. 
Do you still persist? Then may Heaven guide 
you, oh, poor orphan girl! May the angels 
screen you and keep your heart pure, though 
all around is boldness and corruption ! 

And Carrie, where are you? Teaching, that 
you may earn your daily bread? or has some 
one gathered you in his arms and shielded you 
from the rough intercourse with the world? 
Yes, such has been your happy fate; and never 
was there a better minister's wife than you 
have made—so unselfish, thoughtful, and ten- 
der, a blessing to your husband and the com- 
munity. I know not which accomplishes the 
most good—your husband’s sermons, or his 
wife s sweet face, Christian life, and winning 
ways. 

Four years have come and gone since Nellie 
left her village home, a bride. Her good, hon- 
est parents have passed away, happy in the 
thought that their darling is safe from care 
and trouble. 


In Nellie’s home a beautiful child is seen, 


and the patter of little feet is heard in the 
hall. 

“ Tick, tick,” goes the little French clock on 
the mantle-piece, and darker and darker grow 
the shadows in the room. Little Willie leaves 
his play, and says, “ Sing, mamma,” then looks 
up wistfully, and says, Why don’t my papa 
come?” Then Nellie sings: 

“ Oh, our life is as happy and free 
As the dancing waves on the bright blue sea.” 

Sing on, poor Nellie. The waves of your 
life have indeed been happy and free, but 
does no foreshadowing of the future creep over 
you to-night? Do you see not the clouds in 
the far-off sky? Soon, too soon, shall the sea 
roar and be troubled ! 

“ Tick, tick, tick,” beats the monotonous time; 
it seems to make her nervous; she goes to the 
window, pulls the curtain aside, then returns, 
lights the gas, and again takes up her sewing, 
while Willie goes back to his toys. 

“I wonder what can keep him,” she gays, 
half aloud; “ he never was so late before. Ah, 
here he comes now; I know his step. Run to 
the door, Willie—papa is coming. And her 
face lights up; the clock ticks merrily; the 
lights seem to burn more brightly; and old 
Carlo wags his tail and gives a grunt of satis- 
faction. 


“O, my wife, my poor little baby-wife, how 


can I tell you?” he moans, as he staggers into 
the pleasant room. 

40, child, child!” he groans, great sobs shak- 
ing his whole frame. 

It is terrible to see a strong man weep. We 
look for tears from the weak and helpless, but 
when a man thus sinks down crushed and 
heart-broken, it is terrible. 

“ Nellie, oh, why did I save you from the wa- 
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ters that night but to bring you into the waves 
of trouble and poverty l 

“He is insane!” she thinks, and a pallor 
overspreads her face. O, Harry, don’t, don't; 
we are not in trouble; we are not poor. See 
our little boy; and see how well and bappy I 
am—don’t frighten me so.” 

“Darling, do I frighten you? come here— 
hide your face on my shoulder, and I will try 
to tell you all. But oh, do not turn away from 
me when you know the worst; for if I were to 
lose you, Nellie, then earth would indeed be a 
dreary place. Suppose I were to tell you, Nel- 
lie, that I had lost all my property; could you 
comprehend it? Ihave. I am a poor man to- 
night, and heavily in debt.” 

The poor child passed her hand slowly over 
her face. “O, but we have this house, you 
know, and—and—” i 

“No, Nellie, not even this house; we must 
leave this pleasant place for a smaller one. Can 
you bear it, darling? I care not for myself, 
but for you and our boy. I can not bear that 
you should suffer.” 

And now the true woman’s soul speaks. 
„Never fear for us, Harry; I have health and 
strength, and while you are near I shall not be 
unhappy. We will work together, my hus- 
band. Come, our tea is waiting; you are faint 
and weak, and must eat something. Don’t 
look so sad: you know I married you ‘for bet- 
ter or worse. I do not fear. God will lead 
us.” 

Is he dreaming? Is this the child he mar- 
ried four years ago? are these noble, womanly 
words from those lips that seemed formed only 
to sing and laugh ? 

Ah, Harry Wellsford, you have yet to learn 
what a grand soul and noble nature dwells 
within your little girl-wife. Four years ago 
you thought you took a baby to your heart. 
Only God knew what an angel He had given 
you, and the trials which now lie in your path- 
way will but tend to develop in her those traits 
of character which no one ever dreamed she 
possessed. 

Days creep away, and in a humble home 
Nellie again awaits her husband. There is a 
look of meagreness about the apaxtment, though 
she has tried; poor child, to make it look pleas- 
ant. The little French clock ticks as steadily 
as before, and old Carlo sleeps as sweetly on 
the coarse carpet as he did on the velvet. 

Out of work! Day after day Harry had 
been seeking some employment—seeking with 
thousands of others for labor to buy bread for 
his family :—still no success. This morning he 
had gone forth with a heavier look of care on 
his broad brow, his whole face the picture of 
despair. 

Nellie sits to-night waiting for his coming, 
and trying to plan some way by which she 
could help him. 

“ Perhaps I can write,” she thought; for she 
knew there were many who thus supported 
themselves; but visions of hours of toil came 
before her—hours which, to bring success, must 
be spent alone, and she knew her household 
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duties and little boy would claim her pres- 
ence. Slowly she thonght of the long cata- 
logue of women’s employments. What could 
she do? 

Oh, how many women in this great city are 
even now asking that same question; looking 
down at their smal] hands and black dresses of 
woe, gazing away out over their humble sur- 
roundings to some far-off grave where lies some 
darling loved one! And what is there that 
many of them can do?—shrinking, with their 
sensitive natures, from applying to strangers 
for work. God pity them all, and open to each 
one a way of deliverance ! 

And does He not? Have there not been rec- 
ords of noble lives that inspire us as we live? 
lives that never would have thus shone forth 
if there had not been the fire and the sword to 
develop them! And when His children reach 
forth their hands to help themselves, does not 
the Infinite Father behold, and pity, and aid 
them ? 

Nellie has decided; she remembers the fine 
embroidery she used to love to do, and deter- 
mines to make her needle add to their scanty 
puree. 

How care-worn that little face looks when 
alone! Ah, there is his step on the stair; she 
smilese—her eyes light up, and hurrying to the 
door, Welcome, Harry,” she begins: but the 
smile dies away; the light fades out of the blue 
eye, and, retreating slowly, she allows har hus- 
band to pass in, staggering not now with a 
mind harassed by fears, but under the weight 
of as fearfal a woe as ever cursed a broad hu- 
manity ! 

“O God, must my husband be a drunkard ? 
Heaven help me to do my duty and not to 
hate him!” 

Let ‘us pass over that night of shame and 
morning of repentance and new resolutions. 
Would that never again might come such a 
night to Nellie Wellsford; but when a man 
once yields to the tempter that looks out from 
the wine-cup, it needs a powerful will to never 
approach it again; and so that once noble man 
fell lower and lower, day after day, bringing 
wretchedness to his wife's soul. 

“O God!” she cries, turn this great sorrow 
away, if it be Thy will. Father, help me to 
reclaim him.” 

It seemed as if this was meant to be the one 
object of her life, for one night God took to 
himself the little boy that had been to her so 
great a care, and yet so precious a treasure. 
And now all her thoughts and attention must 
be given to that erring man whom she had 
married for “ better or worse.” 

Oh, woman’s love! How it endures through 


scorn, and peril, and misery, and degradation ! ° 


Heaven pity that man who has no gentle face 
to smile upon him, me tender voice to encour- 
age him, no sister’s affection or mother’s coun- 
sel, no wife’s devotion and unselfish prayers. 
For such, the world extends a cold aspect, and 
life must be aimless and selfish, and oft-times 
sad. 

Oh, Harry Wellsford, throw not so carelessly 
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by this wealth of woman's love which is yours! 
Can you not see you are killing her you prom- 
ised to love and cherish? When you revel 
with base companions in low grog-shops, does 
no vision of a pale-faced wife come before you ? 
Can you not see the sweet face of your little 
dead boy, and hear his dying words: 

“ Papa, you’ll come too, by-and-by, and bring 
mamma, won't you, into that beautiful world?” 

Reader, you may have seen a pale-browed 
woman in the streets, hurrying to dispose of 
her Jabored work. You may have seen her as 
you passed her window, bending to catch the 
fading light of day over her embroidery. Oh, 
dreary hours! No little baby voice to comfort 
her, no little soft hands to twine around her 
neck with the lisping words, “ Willie loves 
mamma.” My God!” she cries, over and over 
again, help me to reclaim him.” 

This became her prayer night and day. For 
this she put on that patient, happy smile when 
with him, trying, with many a loving device, 
to keep him at home evenings. Oh, man, is 
the tempter stronger than that angel-wife? 
Are you indeed past redemption ? 

Night after night that devoted wife went 
forth and led her husband away from scenes of 
debauchery and ruin, seeking him among the 
vile and degraded; seeing none, caring for 
none but him; loving him through it all, mak- 
ing excuses, ever, in her heart, for him; never 
upbraiding him when, in his sober moods, he 
wept like a child before her. 

One night, on returning from some low drink- 
ing saloon, he passed by a theater which had 
just closed; the crowd had passed away; but 
as he went by the door a woman came out, and 
seizing him by the arm, hissed in his ear: “ Mur- 
derer, villain! go home to your pale wife and 
bea man. Was it for this you saved her from 
the floods, only to be plunged in a more terri- 
ble sea of griefs? Go home, and look how that 
childish face has become worn and wrinkled 
with the care you have brought upon her. See 
how those little hands are pricked and black- 
ened by the work that you have forced her to 
do. Go home, I say, and behold the work of 
your hand.” 

The figure vanished in the darkness, and only 
the night-winds caught the moan. “O Nellie, 
my poor little baby friend—friend! friend! 
Who would call me, the desolate outcast, a 
friend! Wretch that I am! still, night after 
night I must deck myself in gaudy robes, and, 
with paint and forced smiles, go forth before 
the multitude a living lie. Alas! who would 
recognize in this faded, haggard woman the 


once bright and beautiful Maud? 


Away in the darkness of night the poor wo- 
man rushes. 

Heaven be merciful to the sinning—pitiful 
with the poor. 

And does this warning check him in his mad 
career? No, no; and still goes up that wail- 
ing prayer—weaker and more feeble than at 
first—‘‘O God, help me to reclaim my hus- 
band !” 

Harry Wellsford, can you not behold the 
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misery you are causing? Can you not foresee . 


the shadow approaching? Know you not that 
the angel you took into your home is going to 
a better country ?—even now the wings are 
forming; soon they will bear her from all trou- 
ble and care. 

“ Let me live to see my husband reform.” 

One night he comes home earlier than usual; 
but as he approaches the door the unnsual 
silence chills him—he enters—all is darkness; 
the clock has ceased its voice, for there were 
no little hands to set it on its daily way—no 
figure sits by the window stitching the fine 
embroidery ; the faithful dog has orept in, and 
now whines npon the floor. 

“ Harry, is it you?” whispered a faint voice. 
“ I have had to lie down to-day ; somehow I feel 
strangely weak and tired. Harry, get a light, 
please.” : 

“ There, now; come and sit by me. I think 
I am dying. Nay, do not sob so. I shall never 
rise again from this bed, but gradually grow 
weaker and weaker, till my breath ceases for- 
ever. Hush,be calm. It may be weeks before 
I leave you, Harry, and during that time I want 
to see you the man you was when we were 
married. Will you promise, dear, to be a true 
man again? Promise, for I know a vow made 
to your dying wife will never be broken. Do 
you? will you, Harry?“ 

Heaven helping me, I never will touch an- 
other drop of liquor as long as I live!” He 
spoke solemnly, on bended knees, his eyes up- 
turned to that heaven from which he invoked 
aid. 

A sweet smile stole over her face. I be- 
lieve you, dear; and now, while I can talk, 
there are some things I want to say to you. 
Do you remember the two friends I used to 
think so much of? I want to see them before I 
die. Does the word pain you so ?—then I will 
try and not say it again; but I have thought of 
it so long that it has grown familiar to me. 

“ You will find Maud in the city somewhere ; 
perhaps you had better advertise. Say, ‘Maud, 
little Nell is dying. Come to see her, and hold 
her in your arms, just as you used to do when 
she was nothing but a baby.’ l 

“Carrie is in the little village where 1 used 
to live. Tell her to ask her husband to come 
too; I should like to see a minister. 

“ You will take me there when it is all over, 
Harry ; and I should like, if you are willing, to 
wear the bridal dress you thought I looked so 
pretty in. 

„J am tired now. Sit just as you are, all the 
evening, with your hand in mine, Take the 
Bible first, and read awhile. Harry, I’m sorry 
I haven’t been a better wife to you. You 
will find the embroidery I have been making 
half finished, in the stand-drawer, between the 
windows. I have a fancy that I would like 
you to keep it. The thimble is there, too—the 
little gold one that mother gave me; and the 
needle is in the work, just as I left it. You 
didn’t know what a little seamstress you had 
for a wife, did you? Yes, I have done a good 
deal of that kind of work. I knew it was hard 
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for you to find work now that there are so 
many looking. But I would like you to keep 
this little piece, and think, when you look at 
it, how with every stitch is woven thoughts of 
you. Oh, don’t sob so. Don't condemn your- 
self so bitterly. I do not; I never have. I 
know you did not mean to make me unhappy ; 
and I don’t know as you have. I have loved 
you all the time, and if I could only have made 
you happier, I should have been more con- 
tented. But I was young and inexperienced, 
you know, and I suppose not very strong. No, 
no; do not say you have killed me. It must 
be I never was strong and able to endure much, 
and I missed little Willie so, you know. I sup- 
pose that wore on me. But now, read, and I 
will sleep.” 

Day after day Nellie lingered. Maud came 
and watched constantly by her. They had 
written to Carrie, but received no answer. 

Paler and more wan grew the little, sweet 
face; and the patient hands seemed smaller 
each day. 

Her husband was ever near, ever attentive to 
her wants. God had answered Nellie’s prayer. 
She had indeed reclaimed him. 

Slowly the hour approaches when the last 
good-bye must be spoken. Maud sits near, 
while in his arms Harry Wellsford holds his 
little girl-wife for the last time. 

The little clock ticks on as before; the old 
house-dog keeps his faithful watch. 

There is a rustle in the hall. A beautiful 
lady enters, followed by a gentleman, and Car- 
rie kneels by her dying friend, while the min- 
ister prays for the precious soul about to cross 
the river. 

“I am glad you have come, Carrie. Dear 
girls, do you remember how we used to sit to- 
gether in the grove athome? We shall never 
wander thus again; but I hope, one day, we 
shall roam over the meadows of the Better 
Land. Harry, good-bye. When J am gone, try 
to live so that you may meet Willie and your 
little child-wife above. 

„Are you near me, Harry ?—I don’t seem to 
feel your arms around me. I think I am going 
now. Why, how light it is getting the 
morning dawns—mother, father, Willie—yes— 
coming—home ——” 

Silence, how dead! “ Tick, tick, tick,” goes 
the clock on the wall. Carlo looks wistfully 
up; astray sunbeam falls across the bed and 
nestles in the golden curls; a little bird peeps 
mournfully outside; some one is singing in the 
street; a child goes by, crying; an organ-grind- 
er plays some simple tune. 

But the sweet face ts gone from the window 
forever! The little hands are folded, never to 
be unclasped. 

O, Harry Wellsford, in vain that beseeching 
voice! She will never speak to you again; no 
patient child-wife will ever nestle in your arms 
again. Weep on; well may you weep, for you 
have lost a priceless blessing. 

Away to her childhood’s home they bear her 
—home to her father and mother. 

Once again Harry Wellsford comes down 
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from the church altar with his wife; 
how different the two scenes! 

A poor old woman sobs by the door, speak- 
ing in whispers to her who sits near her of the 
life now gone; and as the bells toll solemnly, 
they seem to hear the bridal bells that had 
chimed for her; while mingling with the words, 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” there seemed to 
echo, “ For better or worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death shall part.” 

“ So little Nellie’s gone, Sophronia; oh, what 
a world of change! Surely! surely!” 

“She never ought to have been married, 
Widow Smith, and gone to that great city. 
What was she good for, poor little darling! 
She was nothing but a baby.” 

Nothing but a baby? Little did the old 
maid know of Nellie’s life, that womanly, de- 
voted, self-sacrificing life. Was her work the 
work of a baby—seeking to reclaim the tempt- 
ed one through scoffs and jeers of brutal men— 
laboring day by day for the bread which he 
provided not? 

Nothing but a baby? O let us not judge 
a character hastily, for in the web of many a 
life a golden thread twineth, unseen by mortal 
eye, but which in the upper world shall be 
woven into a crown of glory. 

The stage has lost one of its applauded stars, 
and with rouge and falsehood washed away, 
and her heart made pure by the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin, Maud sits in the midst 


but, oh, 


of the village children, an earnest teacher. 


Each night, as the sun sinks behind the west- 
ern hills, with gentle step she wends her way 
to the church-yard, and, kneeling by a little 
grave, scatters flowers on the still mound. 

Thus there comes a silent influence from 
that departed life that elevates a fallen woman, 
and, rising on wings of heavenly waftings, 
breathes around the pathway of him who treads 
life's dim labyrinth” alone, 

From the midst of his sins Harry Wellsford 
has come forth a reclaimed man, honored by 
his fellow-creatures, loved and blessed by many 
a needy one, and, may we not believe, smiled 
upon by her who dwelleth in “a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Faithful to his wife’s memory he remains; no 
other will ever take her place in his home or 
heart; and sometimes, as he sits alone, the 
words of Geruld Massey fall from his lips. 

In this dim world of clouding cares, 
We rarely know till wildered eyes 


See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares,” 


— . ——— 


A LITTLE PROBLEM. -A young man asked 
an old man for his daughter in marriage. The 
answer was: Go into the orchard and bring 
in a number of apples. Give me onc half of 
the whole number and the mother half of the 
balance and half an apple over, and to the 
daughter one half of the remainder and half an 
apple, and have one left for yourself, without 
cutting an apple, and then, if she is willing, 
you can have her.“ He solved the question. 
How many did he bring? 
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Mx are not born, but are made. Genius, 
worth, power of mind, are more made than born. 
Genius born may grovel ia the dust; genius 
made may mount to the skies. Our great end 
good men that stand along the paths of history 
bright and shining lights are witnesses of theae 
truths. They stand there as everlasting plead- 
ers for employment. Now what is trne of men 
in this respect is equally true of women. If 
employment is the instrumentality in making 
men, it is equally so in making women. There 
is something noble, grand, glorious in a wo- 
man. She is the impersonation of spiritual 
beauty. But all females are not women. 
There are scores of them who are only female 
humanities; and scores more who are only 
ladies. A lady and a woman are two very 
different things—one is made at the hands of 
fashion; the other is the handiwork of God 
through the instrumentality of useful employ- 
ment. We know that a young man thrown 
upon his own resources is more likely to be a 
great good man, than when cradled upon the 
lap of luxury or fortune. Why is it? Simply 
because he seeks employment, and depends 
upon himself for what he is to be and do. He 
leans not on another, and hence grows strong 
by standing alone. A woman can no more be 
a true woman than a man can be a true man 
without employment and self-reliance. I 
would have every boy and girl in the whole 
country taught to make their own living at 
some useful employment; no matter if they are 
rich. How many women there are over whose 
heads time drags heavily! They have nothing 
todo. The dull round of society is irksome. 
They have stood at the toilet till everything 
there is fatiguing. They have talked over and 
over their little round of fashionable nonsense. 
I know that many noble women aro weary of 
such a life. They are tired of being dolls. 
They would be glad to be women and fill the 
places of useful, energetic, resolute women. 
Life is given for employment; our powers are 
made for activity. The idler is a leech on him- 
self—his own despoiler. An idle woman is as 
base a thing as an idle man. She was made to 
be self-reliant and useful. A drone in any hiye 
is a base bee. I know young women have re. 
fined ideas of delicacy; sometimes imagine it is 
vulgar to be useful; that delicate hands are 
evidences of ladyship. They ought to know 
that a delicate hand is an evidence of a soft 
head. Ladyship and womanhood are two 
things. A soft hand and a faint heart may 
make one, but not the other. Womanhood is 
put on by industry in the pursuit of good. It 
is made in the field of noble employment. 

REV. GKORGE & WEAVER, 
— 


Rounvep LI. — The religion of Ohrist de- 
velops men as distinct originals; and every 
true believer so receives the Spirit of truth as 
to best direct and use his talent, his time, and 
his opportunities in doing good.—The Goepel 


in the Trees. 
— 
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HENRY FRANK, 


THE FIRST HEBREW PUBLISHER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


As a pioneer Hebrew printer, this sub- 
ject may have some interest to American 
readers. The brain was large and the 
body well formed. The face indicates 
the character he was. There was length, 
breadth, and fullness in nearly every part. 
Observe how large the perceptive facul- 
ties! How broad the forehead between 
the eyes! No little mechanical talent is 
indicated by that amplitude. There was 
also much energy here. See how broad 
the head is between the ears! The top- 
head is also high, and the whole contour 
speaks the language of respect, kindness, 
affability, and executiveness, Such qual- 
ities, with integrity, ingenuity, and per- 
severance, would work their way up, as 
this man did. There is care as well as 
work in this countenance, but it is not 
the face of groundless fear or discontent. 
Nothing of timidity or irresolution is 
evinced. He evidently was at once self- 
relying and self-helpful. The following 
short sketch tells the story of his life 
and labors. 

The accompaning cut is a fair representation 
of the late Mr. Henry Frank, who departed this 
life at Saratoga Springs, on the 31st of July 
last. 

He was born in Walsdorf, Bavaria, in the 
year 1804, from whence he removed, at the age 
of thirteen, to the neighboring city of Bamberg, 
to learn his chosen trade, printing. Having 
served here an apprenticeship of five years, in 
one of the leading German publishing houses, 
he gained a reputation highly flattering and 
deserving for one so young, which soon won 
him laurels and fame as a practical printer. 
At the age of twenty he was called to Sulzbach, 
to superintend the large and renowned Hebrew 
publishing concern of Arnstein & Sons, which 
position he filled with credit for over fifteen 
years, when the firm retired from business. 
Ambitious to establish himself, he succeeded 
in obtaining a license from the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, which, at that time, was a very diffi- 
cult thing for an Israelite to obtain. His first 
publication was the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses, in Hebrew and German, of which we 
have a copy before us. This book was, through 
his energetic endeavors, introduced in all the 
theological schools and colleges of the king- 
dom, and thus laid the foundation of his fame. 
He carried on the publication of Hebrew books 
with great success until the year 1848, when 
the revolution, which spread all over Germany, 
gave a rather gloomy aspect to business. Ex- 
pecting a brighter state of affairs in America, 
he emigrated to this country in that year with 
his family, and founded the pioneer Hebrew 
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publishing house of America in the city of New 
York. 

In the outset he labored under many difficul- 
ties to procure journeymen printers, but finally 
succeeded in bringing out his first work, the 
“ Prayers of Israel,” in Hebrew, with an Eng- 
lish translation. This work soon found its way 
into nearly all the Jewish families of the 
United States. Being a man endowed with re- 
markable energy, he soon planned for some- 
thing on a broader scale; and after five years’ 
steady and unflinching labor he finished the 
publication of the “ Prayers for the Festivals,” 
or Macheor, in five volumes, in Hebrew, with 
an English translation. This work proved his 
greatest success. Afler the foregoing, he pub- 
lished numerous minor books, calculated for the 
Jewish faith, but which found sale among 
many learned and intelligent Christians. The 
last publication under his immediate supervis- 
ion was “ The Service for the first two nights 
of Passover,” or Hagadah shel Pesach, Hebrew 
and English, with illustrations. In comparing 
this little volume with his first publication, the 
march of progress strikes the eye most forcibly. 
A good proof of his industry may be drawn 
from the fact, that there is scarcely a Jewish fa- 
mily on this continent who is not in possession 
of some Hebrew book published by Mr. Frank. 

Having achieved his aim, after eighteen 
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years of labor, to establish a well-organized 
Hebrew publishing house on this continent, he 
retired in 1865 from active life, leaving the es- 
tablishment in charge of his eldest son, who 
had been under his immediate tuition for six- 
teen years. In private life he was congenial 
and benevolent, characteristics which in con- 
nection with his scholarship won for him hosts 
of friends. His close attention to business for 
80 many years somewhat impaired his health, 
and led him frequently to visit mineral springs 
for refreshment and restoration. 

In the latter part of July, 1868, he left his 
home in good health and spirits to visit Sara- 
toga Springs for a short time, and while there 
was stricken down by apoplexy. After lin- 
gering in a state of unconsciousness for four 
days, he died, at the age of sixty-four years, 
surrounded by his children. 


— . — 


Dr. Kang, finding a flower under the Hum - 
boldt glacier, was more affected by it because 
it grew beneath the lip and cold bosom of the 
ice, than he would have been by the most gor- 
geous garden bloom. So some single strug- 
gling grace, in the heart of one far removed 
from divine influences, is dearer than a whole 
catalogue of virtues in the life of one more fa- 
vored of Heaven. 
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TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow ; in that mystic word there dwells 
A melody, like that which fills the air 
When the sweet music of the vesper bells 
Summons earth's weary ones to twilight prayer 
And young Hope's joyous visions ever borrow 
Their richest tints from thut unscen To-morrow. 


To-morrow; low, and tremulous with joy, 
The word fell from the quivering lips of one 
Who to her country had given up her boy, 
Her noble child, the widow's only son; 
And her old heart threw off its load of sorrow 
To sing the blessed words, Ile comes, To-morrow.” 


But when she heard the coming of the train, 
And saw the war-worn heroes in the street, 
She watched and waited for her boy in vain, 
She never heard the coming of his feet. 
The weary soldier's bed was green, and narrow, 
And her old heart was broken that To-morrow. 


“To-morrow, love; and a proud head was bent, 
With all a lover's fondness, to a brow 
Where the swift blnshes softly came and went, 
Like crimson sunset lights on drifts of snow; 
And from the winds his low voice seemed to borrow 
Its sweetness, whispering, ** We will wed To-morrow." 


But when the bridal morning brightly shone, 
There was no merry chime of wedding-bells ; 
But the air subbed and trembled with the tone 
Of a low tolling, that forever swells 
Throngh the sad heart of Aim who knelt in sorrow 
Beside the bride of Death,—that dread To-morrow. 


We can not clasp the heart's To-morrow hore; 
‘Tis a fair mirage in the wastes of Time; 
Its rich allurements, shining pure and clear, 
And ringing in our ears their golden chime, 
Are false as fair; they lead us on to sorrow ; 
The Christian’s heaven is the one true To-morrow, 


MILICENT. 
— — — 


INDUSTRY AND RESPECTABILITY. 


[In Hines Quarterly we find a good article, 
entitled A Look Into the Middle of Things,” 
which is evidently in great part of foreign der- 
ivation. Its practical purport is so marked, 
that our thoughtful readers will doubtless 
thank us for transferring a few paragraphs to 
these columns. | 

On looking into the “middle of things,” 
every one can perceive that a plain, democratic 
mode of life would be the best for every one, 
and would be hurtful to no one; would be at- 
tended with happiness for the millions, while 
fashionable respectability carries with it a fall 
compensation of misery for the shallow sports 
and frivolities that make up the sum of its 
childish joys. 

It has been well said that, “simplicity of 
life is the secret of most virtues. It is the in- 
dispensable condition of industry.” * 

That industry is not only necessary to supply 
the needs of man, but is also essential to the 
attainment of excellence in anything, is every- 
where heard and universally believed; and yet 
so strong is the despotism of our fashionable 
and luxurious style, that this vital truth is un- 
heeded by those who dominate all interests of 
society. Very few women, in what is termed 
good society, are educated for any useful labor ; 
and multitudes more for whom gentility can 
not be afforded, are brought up in a similar way. 


7 * McMillan'’s Magazine, May, 1968. 
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Such sons of the wealthy whom it is sought to 
imbue with the spirit of industry, feel none of 
the natural pressure and stimulus to vigorous 
effort, because their prospective inheritance re- 
lieves them of the necessity of doing for them- 
selves and developing their strength. Hence, 
no family was ever enriched that was not badly 
injured by their unearned wealth. And yet 
the truth that would secure all riches to the 
industrious alone and diffuse plenty and comfort 
to all, is despised as the vaporing of disordered 
minds. 


One of the most distinguished of historians 
has said: “I may believe and even assert that 
in circumstances more indigent or more 
wealthy, I should never have accomplished the 
task or acquired the fame of an historian; that 
my spirit would have been broken by poverty 
and contempt, and that my industry might 
have been relaxed by the labor and the luxury 
of a superfluous fortune.” * 


This eminent authority concurs with all 
others in the opinion, that both wealth and 
poverty are unfriendly to the moral unfolding 
of human nature and to the developments of 
great capacity and high scholarship. The two 
extremes are hurtful to all and beneficial to 
none, and if the people were thoughtful and 
wise, they would eliminate them both by those 
reforms which truth suggests. 

One of the great masters of modern thought, 
Spinoza, has also made a valuable record as to 
the simplicity of his habits. “On looking over 
Spinoza's papers,” says his biographer,} “ it. 
was found that one day his expenses amounted 
to three halfpence for soup du lait and a little 
butter, with three farthings extra for beer; 
another day, gruel with broth, and raisins cost- 
ing twopence halfpenny, supplies his epicu- 
rianism.” 

Money was in Spinoza’s day several times 
more valuable than now, but his bill of fare 
was evidently very simple. 

A glance into the middle of things reveals 
many genteel shams and much respectable 
folly that are more hurtful than all the villain- 
ies that are reprobated and all the crimes that 
are punished with so much ludicrous gravity 
and solemn mockery. The young gentleman 
who, in order to be respectable, unnecessarily 
expends that which should secure his inde- 
pendence, marries in poverty, and continuing 
to live respectably, remains in poverty till he 
dies, leaving a widow and several orphans in 
poverty—such a gentleman is more culpable 
than a thousand thieves who steal from those 
who still have enough left to corrupt their 
children. The young lady who scorns labor 
because it is not respectable, and ruins her con- 
stitution by idleness and dress because they 
are respectable, then marries, and becomes a 
whining, sighing, crying wife, and dies, leav- 
ing several feeble little objects of painful com- 
passion to the storms of fate, is guilty of great- 
er offenses than are recognized in at least seven 
of the Commandments. 
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A thousand follies make up the sum-total of 
respectability. They are omnipotent every- 
where throughout influential life. They tempt 
those who can not afford it, to ruin themselves 
in seeking to be respectable. They humiliate 
the poor, and exclude them from the church, 
the Sabbath-school, and, to some extent, the 
common school. Thus manhood and woman- 
hood are crushed in both the high and the low, 
human nature abased, and the whole crop of 
statutory crimes produced. All this, and infi- 
nitely more, in the name of respectability! A 
Witness in the celebrated Thurtwell case having 
described one of the parties as a respectable 
man, “ Witness,” said the Court, “what do 
you mean by respectable?” “ I mean, my lord, 
that he keeps a gig,” was the reply. Re- 
spectability!“ exclaimed Carlyle, what in the 
devil's name is your respectability worth if 
with never so many gigs and silver spoons you 
are the pitifulest of mortals!” 

Nine-tenths of the world strive for what they 
have no right to, and fare much like the ass 
which wanted horns and lost his ears. Poor hu- 
manity seems too weak to escape the contamina- 
tion, and all preaching against fatal delusions 
appears to be futile. A hypochondriac intend- 
ing suicide by taking yeast powder, rose at 
once above all his troubles. No amount of the 
foam and gas of respectable society ever work- 
ed so happily. 

It is evident that there are many matters in 
the “middle of things” worthy of attention, 
and it is also quite evident that there is no 
hope of improving the condition of things ex- 
cept by radical and thorough reforms. The ax 
must go to the root of the tree, because only by 
the removal of primary causes can these 
secondary effects be overcome. The world 
has been waiting some thousands of years for 
the stupendous monster of iniquity to die by 
inches. He even thrives on the poison that is 
administered to him. The abused world has 
been quieted long enough by the cry of “ Wait 
the progress of society—the monster is dying 
by inches.” Hood, in one of his whimsicalities, 
says: “Now my uncle was a kind husband, 
and meant tenderly though it seemed untend- 
er; but when the doctor said she was dying by 
inches, God forbid,” cried my uncle, con- 
sider what a great big creature she is.“ 80 
with the gigantic proportions of our sham re- 
spectability—it is too big to be disposed of in 
many generations, if it must be left to die by 
inches. Truth and justice demand such re- 
forms at once as would destroy half the evils 
of socicty in a single generation. These re- 
forms would lop off the ill-gotten resources on 
which these follies feed, and gradually reduce 
all to the necessity of industry and sobriety for 
a living, while at the same time they would 
elevate the working classes and the poor into 
comparative independence. 

— a a 

WE ought not to live for the mere sensual 

enjoyments of this world, but for those higher 


pleasures which are the result of spiritual cul- 
tivation. 
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JAPANESE HOUSES. 


Wir no other na- 
tion, esteeming itself 
Christian and civilized, 
can Japan be said to be 
on such familar terms as 
with the United States. 
American officers were 
the first to penetrate the 
thick cordon of preju- 
dice to foreigners 
which, previous to the 
treaty of 1854, environed 
the Japanese territory. 
Very little of a definite 
character, up to 1854, 
was known of that isl- 
and country and its sin- 
gularinhabitants. Now, 
however, although the 
despotic government of 
Japan does not permit 
foreigners to travel free- 
ly and do their own 
pleasure in its domin- 
ion, yet the facilities for 
investigation are com- 
paratively good. 

The houses of the Ja- 
pancse are curious struc- 
tures, and merit a de- 
scription here. One may be called a house 
within a house. Of the dwellings owned by 
the higher classes of the people, the outer house 
is built of stone, or of bamboo covered with a 
tenacious sort of clay; this being covered with 
a coat of plaster, is either painted or becomes 
bleached by exposure. 

Moldings are often arranged in diagonal 
lines over the surface of the building, and these 
being painted white, and contrasting with the 
dark ground behind, give the houses a curious 
piebald look. The roofs are often of tiles, col- 
ored alternately black and white, the esves be- 
ing extended low down in front of the walls, 
so as to protect the inmates from the sun, and 
the oiled paper windows from the effects of the 
rain. There are, besides, movable shutters, 
which by night are fastened to the posts which 
support the verandas. 

The inner house is usually a large frame- 
work, raised two feet above the ground, and 
divided into several compartments by means of 
sliding panels. 

The raised floor, which extends over the 
whole area of, the house, is covered with white 
mats, made soft and thick by being lined at the 
bottom with straw. These are very neatly 
woven and bound with cloth, and are all of the 
uniform size prescribed by law, being three 
feet by six, and placed in rows upon the floor 
so neatly as to have the appearance of one 
piece. Upon these mats the people sit to take 
their meals, to converse with their friends, and 
lie down at night to sleep, having then a 
quilted mat for a cover, and a hard box for a 
pillow. 

The engraving represents the front of a 
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dwelling of the better class; it has a decided- 
ly comfortable appearance. The inmates ap- 
pear to be occupied chiefly in enjoying them- 
selves. Itis said that the gardens and other 
accessories of a Japanese nobleman’s dwelling 
are attractive even to the tastes of cultivated 
Europeans. 

An article of some length, describing the cus- 
toms and peculiarities of the Japanese, was 
published in the JOURNAL not very long ago, 
so that it would be well to avoid a repetition 
of its details here. 

One striking peculiarity, however, if alluded 
to before, deserves a second notice, viz., that 
observed by Japanese women when they mar- 
ry. It is incumbent on a newly married lady 
to render herself as ugly as possible. To this 
end she blackens her teeth, pulls out her eye- 
brows, and paints or distorts her features as 
much as she can. The object of this practice 
is to render any improper relations on the part 
of the wife toward persons other than her hus- 
band impossible. As a further precaution 
against social impropriety, the Japanese ladics 
are kept in strict seclusion—a measure which 
would appear to a European quite unnecessary 
as additional to the practice of ugliness. Yet 
the moral state of Japanese society is not so 
corrupt as might be inferred from the above, 
but would compare favorably with that of any 
civilized nation. The Japanese gentleman is 
exceedingly sensitive on matters affecting his 
domestic life, and thus has been inclined to ex- 
treme measures to avoid mere possibilities, 

The custom of harrt-kari, or dividing the 
bowels, the aristocratic mode of suicidally vin- 
dicating one’s honor, is disappearing, and before 
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long, doubtless, many of the severe social re- 
strictions will be withdrawn. 


— . — 


GooD-NATURE AT HouE.— No trait of char- 
acter is more valuable in a wife than the pos- 
session of a sweet temper. Home can never be 
made happy without it. It is like the flowers 
that spring up in our pathway, reviving and 
cheering us. Let a man go home at night, 
wearied and worn out by the toils of the day, 
and how soothing is a word dictated by a sweet 
disposition! Itis sunshine falling on his heart. 
He is happy, and the cares of life are forgotten. 
A sweet temper has a soothing influence over 
the mind of the whole family. When it is 
found in the wife and mother, you observe kind- 
ness and love predominating over the natural 
feelings of a bad heart. Smiles, kind words 
and looks characterize the children, and peace 
and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It 
is more valuable than gold! it captivates more 
than beauty, and to the close of life retains all 
its freshness and powcr. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.—The membership 
of the Temple of Honor numbers 200,000 in the 
United States. The Good Templars number 
over 300,000 in the United States. The Sons 
of Temperance number 300,000 in the United 
States. The membership of the Father Ma- 
thew Total Abstinence Benefit Societies in the 
United States is over 500, 000. In all 1,300,000, 
and are constantly increasing. Yet, noth- 
withstanding this, it is said that the ranks of 
the drinkers of poisonous compounds, yclepted 
liquor, are also on the increase. Why is it? 
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“What They Sap.” 


Hire we give apace for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics nol pro- 
vided for in other departmenta, Slate- 
ments and opinions—not discussions r ill 
de in order. Be brief. 


APPROVED. — A physician, 
writing from Illinois, says : ** Having been 
a constant reader of your JOURNAL for sev- 
eral years, and having gained many good 
points from it, I can but say that of all the 
journals sent adrift- upon the public, I 
herald yours as the bright north-star in the 
constellation.“ 


Mosr Have Ir. — A lady 
sends the necessary amount for this year's 
JOURNAL, to furnish it toa lady acquaint- 
ance, She says: By her request I order 
the JOURNAL, but unknown to her wish, to 
state her situation, perhape encouraging 
you in the work engaging your attention. 
She has for the past nine years supported 
herself and family by her needle. This, it 
ia well known, affords only a precarious 
existence at best, and is beset by dificul- 
ties almost unendurable. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, she finds time to improve the 
mind by reading, and has often sald that 
rather than depri ve hersolf of the luxury of 
the JOURNAL che could forego necessary 
articles of apparel. For the past five years 
she Aas been n subscriber to the JOURNAL, 
and has also alowed whoever would to 
read it, and these are by no means few. 
But this year, one who had borrowed it 
regularly during the greater part of the 
time, and is also highly interested in its 
object, stepped in one day and said, laying 


down three dollars: ‘Guess I have rend | Aga 


your paper that much. Send for the Jour- 
NAL with this and let me read it as usual.’ 
This was a respectable physician of the 
place. Truly yours, 4.“ 


PROGRESS. — The world is 
surely progressing. By ‘*prograss," I 
mean a willingness to open the eyes and 
ears to what are called ultraiamsa, instiga- 
tions of the Evil One, etc. I have known 
people not only eneer, bnt condemn, in the 
harshest terms, Phrenology,” ** Woman’s 
Rights.“ etc., putting them all on the eame 
basis as unsound and unhealthy doctrines, 
nay, profane — calculated to unsettle the 
mind and do much mischief. I think ita 
eign of progress when I see such a descrip- 
tion as the following, quoted in the Presby- 
terian, which refers to Mr. Alcott: “ His 
head is large and well shaped; particularly 
developed in the upper part. where, accord- 
ing to Phrenology, the organs of Venera- 
tion are situated.” I think it argues at 
least a leaning on the part of the writer to- 
ward the eclence of Phrenology to state 
that the head is well shaped.“ for other- 
wise the shape would be of no account in 
hie opinion. Why quote Phrenology if it 
be worthless and unworthy of attention, 
as is generally argued? Perhaps the wri- 
ter to whom I refer ia a believer in the sci- 
ence; if so, well and good. Then why not 
say, according to the well-known laws” 
of Phrenology, as we wonld speak if refer- 
ring to astronomy, philosophy, etc. ? 

H. 8. W. 


PHRENOLOGY IN SCHOOLS.— 
No pereon more than the educator nceds 
the light which Phrenology throws upon 
human nature. Often a physician, fre- 
quently a clergyman, a lawyer, or a teach- 
er, comes to us full of joy in view of 
success in his professional labor directly 
attributable to Phrenology. A teacher in 
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a new and prosperous educational institu- 
tion in Galena, IIlinols, writes ue: ‘I at- 
tribute our success, next to the blessing 
of God, to the knowledge of the human 
mind all our teachers possess.” 


More ENCOURAGEMENT.— 
A well-edited, large, and well-printed paper 
called The Tinwsand Educator, published 
at Bethlehem, Pa., makes the following 
contribution to the long list of testimonials 
which it has been our pleasure to receive 
from the American press: 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Ln ILLustTRATEN.—This monthly maga- 
zine is devoted to ecience, literature, and 
general intelligence, especially to ethnolo- 
gy, phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, 
psychology, and education, and is embel- 
lished with numerous portraits from life, 
and Wher engravings. * * The im- 
portance to the teacher ofa knowledge of 
the branches enumerated, and which the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL treats always 
ably and candidly, if not, as we think, al- 
ways correctly, can not be overestimated. 
The teacher has to do with the body, mind, 
and soul of the child, and he of all should 
not bea bungler. Now the JOURNAL we 
are noticing is always brim full of matter 
which is of theoretical and practical mo- 
ment to the teacher, containing many able 
theoretical dissertations and practical di- 
rections. Weare vory much tempted to 
write quite an article on topics suggested 
by the consideration of the subject in hand, 
but we are reminded that it is only a notice 
we are to write now. At some future time, 
in a series of articles on How can Teach- 
ers Improve Themselves? “` we shall have 
occasion to speak of Phrenology and 
Psychology more at large, when we shall 
in pevert to the part which the PERE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL plays in matters of 
this kind. We would yet remark that, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the best jour- 
nal of civilization published in our coun- 


try. 


Go our Eorrespondent ; 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions af personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stump be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirere to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Four Best THovuauts" solicited. 


AN OnprR ron Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE &i ps. 


— 


HAIR PRESERVATIVE. — A 
correspondent assures us that the use of 
sage water is an excellent article for the 
preservation and beauty of the hair. It is 
prepared by pouring boiling water on the 
sage, and applying the decoction to the 
hair cold. We think it would dono harm, 
and possibly might be a benefit. 


CLEANLINESS. — The organ 
of Order is important as a stimulant to 
methodical habits in this respect. One 


having large Order, Approhativeness, 
Ideality, and a temperament of good quali- 
ty will exhibit neatness and taste in dress. 


HAIR ExrEkRMUINATOnS.— 
What preparation will kill false hair, aud 
is known to work effectually ? 

Ans. If you mean by "false hair,” hair 
which grows on parts of the face where it 
should not, we would say that the depilla- 
tories made use of by those who think their 
beauty marred by such stray growths, in 
most cases injure the skin. Some of the 
American aborigines pull out their beards 
and so preserve a smooth skin, but the pro- 
cess is a painful one, and truly barbarous. 
Where the growth of hair in some awk- 
ward place is but slight, the pulling- out 
operation may be endured, and is the best 
mode of total extermination that we know 
of. It may, however, cause some inflam- 
mation to a tender skin. 


MAaTRIMONY.—I am not 


amorousiy inclined.. Domestic affairs do 
not interest me, but literary pursuits are 
quite absorbing. A gentleman asks my 
hand in marriage. Domestic pursuits have 
engrossed hie whole time. lam sure he 
loves me. Is it probable that euch a union 
would be productive of happiness? How 
might it be made to result satisfactory to 
both parties ? 


Ans. Without a knowledge of other con- 
ditions affecting the happiness of the mar- 
riage relation, we can not undertake to de- 
cide whether the union in question would 
be likely to prove a fortunate one or not, but 
we do not see in the circumstances named 
an insurmountable barrier to the connec- 
tion. Differences in constitution, mental 
characteristics, and disposition, within cer- 
tain limits, are not only allowable but de- 
sirable. Contiguous notes in music du not 
harmonize, but when we sound together a 
third aud a A/th, for instance, we produce a 
chord ; so what one should seek in mar- 
riage is not sameness, but a harmonious 
difference. The hasband and the wife 
should not be counterparts, bat comple- 
ments of each other. Love, in him, if 
warm and constant, will be likely to beget 
the same feeling in you, and your literary 
tustes should awaken an interest in liter- 
ature in him; but you should by all means 
cultivate a love of domestic affairs, as a 
very important qualification for matrimo- 
ny, and as a means of pleasing him. We 
can not advise you further, except that 
yon give no man your hand to whom you 
can not also give your heart. 


OPEN PoLAR Sea. — The 
question of the existence of an open polar 
sca in the ice-bound north has many dis- 
putants, pro and contra. The views held 
by many writers are for the most part 
speculative; yet ifthe declarations of those 
Arctic explorers who penetrated farthest 
to the north and brought back some de- 
finite Information relative to the scenes 
with which their perilous researches 
brought them in contact, are to be received 
as worthy of our confidence, some credit 
must be given to the opinion that an open 
polar sea does exist. Capt. Parry, as early 
as 1820, penetrated to nearly 83° north lati- 
tude, and found, not an unbroken field of 
ice as would be at so high an altitude, but 
separate floes, with more or Jess open water 
between them. The damage sustained by 
his vessels amid this floating ice induced 
his return. Parry found the temperature 
along the western shore of Spitzbergen un- 
expectedly mild, even rain falling now and 
then. Dr. Kane, in 1835, penetrated a little 
beyond 810, and found evidences sufficient 
to warrant him, in his report of his expedi- 
tion to the Navy Department of the United 
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States, to state that he had discovered a 
large channel to the northwest, free from 
ice, and leading into an open and ex- 
panding area equally frec from ice. This 
open sea he states he beheld from a 
promontory 240 feet high, and to ure his 
own words, * A gale from the northeast, 
of fifty-four hours’ dnration, brought a 
heavy swell from that quarter without dis- 
closing any drift or other ice.“ The etate- 
ments of Parry and Kane are the moet defi- 
nite of Arctic explorers on the subject of 
an open polar sea. But even were its ex- 
istence a fact, the impossibility of its use 
for naval purposes is apparent on account 
of the dangers surrounding its approaches. 


U. S. HouksrRAD Law.— 
The law of June 2, 1866, providing for the 
disposal of the public lands in the South- 
ern States for homestead settlements is 
now in force. The first section of the act 
provides for the disposal of the lands in 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
ana, Arkansas, and Florida, for homestead 
settlements only, according to the provis- 
ions of the original homestead act of May 
20, 1862, and the amendatory act of March 
21, 1864, but restricts each entry to-eighty 
acres, held at $1 2% per acre, or half that 
quantity of double minimum land. This 
restriction as to quality continues until 
the expiration of two years from the date 
of the act, and entries after that will be al- 
lowed, as provided for in the original laws 
and the act amendatory thereof, unless 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

In lieu of the ten-dollars fee required by 
the act of 1862 to be paid at the time of en- 
try, five dollars must be paid when the 


‘patent issues. The benefits of the act are 


extended to all citizens of the United 
States, without distinction as to race or 
color. The above provisions have special 
applications to the States mentioned, 
while the second section of the act is of 
general application to all the States and 
Territories, and provides that until the 
first of January, 1807, the applicant shall 
make affidavit that he has not borne arms 
against the United States, or given aid or 
comfort to its enemies. The law is of far- 
ther general application in this, that the 
fee is reduced to five dollars when the en- 
try shall not embrace more than eighty 
acres at $1 & per acre. The provision of 
the acts of 1863 and 1864, except as modi- 
fied by the act of June 2, 1806, are made 
a part of the last-mentioned act. 


CHANGE oF TEMPERAMENT. 


—Can the tem ment be changed so 
that a child with but little of the mental 
temperament can acquire enough of it to 
have a love of study! 


Ans. The great outline of temperament 
is organic and original, yet it can be modi- 
fied in a great measure. The culture of 
muscle by exercise and a diet of lean beef 
and unbolted bread can be carried to a 
considerable extent, so also relative to the 
culture of the mental, by study and habits 
of thought. 

SruDENT.— You can acquire 
a substantial knowledge of Latin without 
ateacher. All that is required—and which 
is required in everything worthy of hu- 
man endeavor—is persevering application 
to make one a good schalar in the classics. 
We know of no work treating of Latin in 
the style of Ahn's text-books. Latin be- 
ing a dead language, and its original pro- 
nunciation a matter of uncertainty, Abn's 
mode of treating modern tongues can hard- 
ly be applied to it. We consider Anthon's 
Latin Lessons, price, $1 50, postage paid, 
one of the best elomentary books for your 
purpose, 
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CN ART FALUR RE. Why 
is it that some housekeepers can seldom 
make good bread; or get the right propor- 
tion of in ients into the articles they 
cook, and consequently are poor cooks? 
Several poor cooks want to know what the 
difficuity is; and if there is any hopeful 
remedy ? 

Ane. If the cooks alluded to would be 
carefal to see that the materials were of 
good quality before using them, and then 
proceeded by rule and measure to prepare 
the articles for the oven, making sure that 
the fire and other conditions were appro- 
priate, they would find but little trouble in 
securing the success desired. The fault 
with American cooks and cookery lies 
chiefly in the fact, that the virtue of good 
recipes and their careful obeervance in 
practice is not sufficiently appreciated. In 
our own household experience, we find 
that the careful use of the scales and the 
standard fluid measures very rarely fails to 
set excellent preparations of flour or meal 
on oar table. 


PAN cHE rr. Many inqui- 
ries about this modern marvel have n 
sent us. Me of the PHRENOLOGICAL Joum- 
NaL are supposed to know something of 
all things—and all about Planchette. But 
we can not tell all we know at once. It is 
amusing to read the specniationa, theories, 
and denunciations of liliputian philoso- 
phers who cling to the dark ages and are 
as averse to the light as owls. We have 
been reading Owen, Putnam, Harper, J. 
T. Headly in Hours at Home; the Ladies’ 
Repository, Planchette's Diary; the re- 
marks of a Roman Catholic priest, who 
says the revelations of Planchette are clear- 
ly the works of the devil, and so forth. 
One calls it mesmerism; another, electric- 
ity; still another, the voice of departed 
spirits, One thinks it clairvoyance; an- 
other declares it to be a revival of witch- 
craft. Now that almost everybody is be- 
fogged by it, we are appealed to for a ra- 
tional explanation which shall reveal the 
mystery. We give the first installment or 
introduction in the present number. To 
allay the fears of timid people, we may 
state, that it is our belief the world will 
not come to an end on account of anything 
Planchette may do or say. But we cau- 
tion the ignorant, the superstitious, and 
all the wizards and witches who would 
not get taken in,” to have nothing to do 
with it till they read our explanation and 
tind out all about it. 


Literary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
Ica JocmnaL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed. | 


Max's Ortermy ann Destiny; 


Sketched from the Platform of the Sci- 
ences, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute, in Boston. 
By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States. Price $4. 


This is an interesting book. Although 
the Jectures were delivered before the Low- 
ell Inatitate, yet in style and phraseology 
they are well adapted to general readers. 
They were written, as the author says. 
apart from his library and his notes, and 
are therefore all the more popular and 
clear. He who reads them will obtain a 
good idea of the fundamental principles of 
science in its relation to man's being, and 
will not, at the end of the book, find him- 
self in a muddle of technicalities and dis- 
torted theories. A mere mention of the 
tides of the lectures must suffice for the 
present. 


I. On the Classification of the Sciences. 
II. On the Genius of the Physical Sci- 
ences. 
III. The Geological Antiquity of Man. 
IV. On the Dignity of Mankind. 
V. On the Unity of Mankind. 
VI. On the Early Social Life of Man. 
VII. On Language as a Test of Race. 
VIII. The Origin of Architecture. 
IX. The Growth of the Alphabet. [ship. 
X. The Four Types of Religious Wor- 
XI. On Arkite Symbolism. 
Appendix. 


Fout Pray, A Novel. By 
Charles Reade and Dion Boucicanit. 
Household Edition, 12mo, pp. 245. Price, 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

A handsome volame—in the usual style 
ol this house. It was printed in Every Sat- 
urday. It may be regarded as one of the 
most popular works of fiction recently pub- 
Hehed. Of course it will have a new run 
in this form. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 


or, How to Grow Vegetables and Fruits. 
By the late William V. White, of Athens. 
Georgia. With additions by Mr. J. Van 
Buren and Dr. Jas. Camak. Revised and 
newly atereot Inustrated. New 
* Orange Judd & Company. Price, 


Persons who were interested in South- 
ern horticulture ten or twelve years ago 
will perhaps remember the first edition of 
White's ‘‘Gardening for the South.“ It 
was by no means free from imperfections 
and errors, but was nevertheless a work of 
great merit and of incalculable value to the 
Sonthern gardener, and did much to pro- 
mote a taste for horticulture in the South, 
as well as to give a higher aim to many 
who had previously been contented with 
the most slovenly mode of cultivation and 
the most meagre results. It accomplished 
much good wherever it was known; but it 
had long been out of print, and in 1885 its 
lamented author, a zealous and skillful hor- 
ticulturist, commenced the preparation of 
a new edition, but was removed by death 
before the work was completed. It now 
comes before us edited, with additiona, by 
Messrs. Van Buren and Camak, both well 
known to Sonthern horticulturists, and ad- 
mirably qualified for the task assigned to 
them by Mr. White. We take pleasure in 
recommending it to every ove interested 
in gardening in the South; but those located 
in the more southern sandy belt of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida will find it 
necessary to modify its instructions in 
many particulars, to adapt them to condi- 
tions differing considerably from those un- 
der which the author gained his experience. 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN UNIT- 
ED STATES. oy A. W. Chapman, M.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman 
& Co. Price, $4. 


Thie is a comprehensive and carefully 
prepared work, containing an abridged de- 
scription of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, and 
Florida, arranged according to the Natural 
System. It is not to be expected that a 
work embracing so wide a field, and one so 
imperfectly explored, should be without 
many omissions and inaccuracies. We are 
surprised to find in Dr. Chapman’s book 
so few of these. The descriptions are ne- 
ceesarily curt—too much so to be entirely 
satisfactory in every case—but they are as 
full as the plan of the work would permit. 
We hope that a new and enlarged edition 
will be called for and prepared. In the 
mean time we can cheerfully commend the 
work as it is to those who may need a book 
of reference on the botany of the Southern 
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States of the Union. Professor Gray's 
„Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States ($3, by the same publish- 
ers) will serve them a eimilar purpose for 
the northern portion of our country. For 
a more extended treatiee on the Elements 
of Botany than is prefixed to the work un- 
der notice, see Lessons in Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology,” by Professor Asa 
Gray ($1 50); also published by Ivison, 
Phinney & Blakeman. 


A CHANGE or N ATIONAL EM- 


PIRE; or, Arguments in Favor of the Re- 
moval of the National Capital from Wash- 


ington City to the Mississippi Valley. 
(iiuetrat with Maps.) By I. U. Rex. 

- vis. 170 pp., octavo. Price, 50 cents. 
Published by J. F. Torrey, St. Louie, Mo. 
The agitation of this question will go on. 
But we trust there will be no hasty a@tion. 
When the North American British Prov- 
inces, Cuba, and Mexico annex themselves 


to the United States, the capital may stand 
where it is. 


Our Youne Forks; a capital 
monthly for the rising generation, is push- 
ing on most vigorously for fame and for- 
tune. $2a year. Boston: Messrs. Fielde, 
Osgood & Co., publishers. 


LIBRARY OF EpnvucaTion. Se- 


lected from the bert writers of all conn- 
ing Kda- 


This Library, of which this is the first 
volume, is intended for professional teach- 
ers, and will embrace writings from the 
pens of the most celebrated writcrs on Ed- 
ucation. 


Tue Four PiLLARS or TEM 


PEBANCE. By John W. Kirton, author 
of Buy Your Own Cherries,” etc., etc. 
National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation Honse, New York. ice, W cts. 
240 pages, 18mo. 


Looked at from the stand-point of Reason, 
Revelation, Science, and Experience, of 
course a clear case is made out in favor of 
Temperance. It is a good book for young 
men to read. 


PracricaL FLORICULTURE; A 


Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. For the Amaieur and 
Professional Florist. By Peter Iender- 
eon. Illustrated. Orange Judd & Co., 
New York. %49 pages, Ià mo. 81 50. 


A beautiful book on a charming subject. 
The publishers will, ere long, completely 
supply every want for good books on every- 
thing connected with Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Pomology, etc. 


Derrz’s EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
JOURNAL. Devoted to the Interests of 
the American Farmer. Vol. I., No. 1. 
Chambersburg. Pa. Price, $1 50 per 
year. 32 pages, octavo, monthly. 

A new candidate for public favor. Ifthe 
editor shows as much enterprise in mak- 
ing a good journal as in selling seeds, etc., 
he will do his State some service. 


Tre LITTLE Sownn. Vol. V. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. W. N. Dowling, 
Editor. Semi-monthly, octavo. $1 per 
year. 


A capital Western paper for little folks. 


ABRIDGED SCHOOL AND FAMILY 


Brg, in Hebrew and English. Elabo- 
rated by Jacob Levi Levinski, with the 
co-operation of Rev. Dr. H. Vidaver, and 
other Hebrew Theologians. New York: 
L. H. Frank & Co. Jan., 1869. Part I. 


To be issued in twelve monthly nambers 
of 64 octavo pages, at 40 cents each. The 
English edition without the Hebrew is 90 
cents each number. A work that students 
will appreciate, 
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THe Epvcation or FEEBLE- 


MINDED CHILDREN. Barre, Mase.: J. 
H. Goddard, Gazette Office. 


This Report contains about 30 octavo 
pages, with a beautiful engraving on steel, 
representing the Institution. Those who 
have children requiring special care and 
training not obtained otherwhere, may be 
glad to hear of this. 


Form or SERVICE FOR THE 
Fer Two Nrents or THE Feast or 
Passover. With English Translation. 
New Illustrated Edition. New York: L. 
H. Frank, Publisher. Contains 60 octavo 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 25 to 

cents, ing to style. 
A very fine specimen of Hebrew print- 
ing. We can not say so much for the an- 


ciont style of wood-cat illustrations. 


Farten Prive; or. the Mount- 


aln's Girl’s Love. By Mre. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth. Philadeiphia : T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


Some peeps at Southern life as it was a 
generation ago, with all ite assumption of 
aristocratic priviiege—of course from the 
author's romantic point of view. The book 
is well written, highly colored, and impres- 
sive, 


Vicx’s FLORAL GUIDE FOR 
1869. The first edition of one hundred 
thoneand of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Sceds and Guide in the Flower Garden 
is now published. It makes a work of 160 
pages, beautifully illustrated with about 
150 fine wood engravings of Flowere and 
Vegetables, and an elegant colored plate, a 
Boaqnet of Flowers. It is the moet beau- 
tiful as well as the most instructive Floral 
Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the Culture of Flowers and 
Vegetables. The Floral Guide ie published 
for the benefit of hia customers, to whom 
it is sent free withont application, but will 
be forwarded to all who apply by mall, for 
Ten cents, which is not half the cost. Ad- 
dress Jams Vicx, Rochester, N. T. 


PurxAu's MoxrTnLY MAGAZINE 
of Literature, Science, Art, and National 
Interests. 180 pages. $4 per year. 


It is enough to say that Putnam is the 
favorite with many readers. 


Mrmory’s TRIBUTE TO THE 


Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE 
Rev. Tuos. H. Stockton. By Alexan- 
der Clark, ee aceociate pastor with 
the deceased in Philadelphia. New York: 
Samnel R. Wells, Publieher. 


The life and character of a truly good 
man form one of the moet interesting sub- 
jects for earnest thought and contempla- 
tion which the broad world, in all ite vari- 
ety of scenes and relations, can farnieh. 
There is no theme more edifying, no theme 
which is more fruitful in results of practi- 
cal benefit to the human mind than the 
‘* walk and conversation of a sincere and 
zealous Christian—one whose life has de- 
come so purified and tempered by close 
communion with his God and Father as to 
be a spiritual man. Memorials of euch 
men which shall, to some extent, portray 
them as they appeared when on earth, min- 
gling with their fellow-men, and diecharg- 
ing the daties of their chosen part in life, 
are most fitting. They afford encourage- 
ment to other plodders in the rugged path, 
and consolation to those who mourn. This 
little book will be found interesting by alt 
readers. It contains not only the excellent 
address of Mr. Clark, but also " Pulpit Ho- 
quence,’ a choice poem by Amelia Welby, 
Lines on the Death of Thos. 2I. Stock- 
ton,“ by W. Rinehart; Dr. Stookton’s 
Prayer at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg—pronounced by 
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President Lincoln to be the most eloquent 
that he ever heard; “A Reminiscence of 
the late Rev. T. H. Stockton,” from the 
Methodist Recorder ; the Enlogy, by Rev. 
J. W. Jackson, of Philadelphia. 

The book is printed on tinted paper and 
bound in two neat styles—enameled paper 
and flexible cloth. The pricc of the former 
is but 25 cents; of the latter 50 cents, post- 


age paid. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEND- 


ENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE CON- 

MONWBALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, for the 

year ending June 1. 1888. Octavo, 406 

pp.: muslin. Harrisburg: B. Singerly, 
te Printer. 


We are indebted to J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. fora 
copy of this excellent Report. Massachn- 
setts mnst look out for her laurels—Penn- 
sylvania is not far behind in her educational 
system; and energetic measures are being 
adopted to push the work on till it shall 
reach every child in the State. 


Tre HRALTU-Lirr. Published 
at the Health-Lift Office, 115 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

A neat little volume, finely printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in muslin. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cente. 

Here is a claim put forth by the anthor. 
Time will prove or disprove its correct- 
ness, 

“To sum up: The Health-Lift, as a gym- 
nastic system, poreesses the merits of sim- 
plicity, economy of brain power, economy 
of time, the widest adaptability—the moet 
fragile woman and the strongest man find- 
ing in it their exact meed of exerciae—per- 
fect accuracy and perfect safety. This le n 
sweeping claim, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that investigation will more than 
enstain it, and such investigation is earn- 
estly invited.“ 

There is one virtue abont the new cure, 
viz.: no drugs or quack medicines are 
used. 


Liprincotr’s MAGAZINE of Lit- 


erature, Science, and Education. Vol. 3; 
March, 1869. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. $4 per year. 


As we predicted, this popular magazine 
impreves with age. 


Tre Fotcre Lire; as De- 
acribed and Portrayed by Spirits, throngh 
Mr. Elizabeth Sweet. Boston: William 
White & Company. Banner of Light“ 
Office. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 


There is nu one in the wide realm of hu- 
man nature with a claim to conscious in- 
telligence who has not yearned to know 
something of that invisible world beyond 
the dark river.“ There are glimmerings 
of its character given us in the Book of 
Books,“ but we lack thoee definite data 
which alone meet the cool requisition of 
the intellect. It is most probable, how- 
ever, that to appreciate at alla revelation 
of the world to come, the human mind 
would need to be spiritually exalted—to be 
in a state having some relation to or affin- 
ity with things supermundane. This is 
supported by the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, wherein Abraham is snp- 
posed to answer the appeal of Dives, that 
some one might be sent from the dead to 
warn his five brethren, thus: If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they repent though one rose from the 
dead.“ But it is not our purpose to dis- 
course on the subject of celestial phenom- 
ena—we have only to present the book 
above mentioned to the reader. Whoever 
roads it will find on its pages much of nov- 
elty at least. The Introduction is from the 
pen of Judge Edmonds, aud describes the 
manner in which the communications were 
made. Many characters, eminent while in 
mortal guise, are represented among those 
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who are said to have given portraitures of 
heaven. Mrs. Hemans, for inetance, dis- 
conrses of the Holy City” in the first 
chapter; Voltaire gives us a seml-meta- 
physical thesis on “The Spirit-Echo;“ 
Henry Clay furnishes some interesting re- 
flections on The Spirit Life; Thomas 
Paine withdraws from many of his mor- 
tal“ positions in a short discourse entitled 
“ Reasonable Words.“ Besides these, we 
find Pollock, John C. Calhoun, Webster, 
and Rogers, who convey through Mrs. 
Sweet their impressions of the new sphcre 
in which they dwell. Communications are 
also reported as from persons who on earth 
filled very different stations, and made 
themselves famous or infamous, viz., the 
„mau of fashion,” the drunkard.““ the 
“ self-satisfied,” the ** cynic," the * slave,“ 
the queen,“ the ‘‘ miser.“ > 


New Yorxk MEDICAL JOUR- 


NAL. Edited by William A. Hammond, 
M.D., and E. S. Dunster, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $5 a year. 
Octavo, monthly, 112 pages. 


Rich tn original matter; and containing, 
also, a divest of all the current medical lit- 
erature of the day, American and Euro- 
pean. 


THe CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, 
No. 1. Jan., 1869. Rev. W. T. Moore, 
Editor. assisted by Rev's W. K. Pendle- 
ton, Isanc Everett, Robert Graham, Dr. S. 
E. Shepard. Thomas Munnell, and Alex- 
ander Proctor, Cincinnati, Ohio: R. W. 
Carroll & Co., Publishers. Terms, $4a 
year. 144 octavo pages in each number. 
This first number contains: Modern 

Preachers and Preaching, The Fellowship, 

An Infallible Church or an Infallible Book 

—Which? Religion and Science, Indlffer- 

ence to Things Indifferent, The Secret of 

Roman Catholic Success, The Union of 

Chrietians—How can it be Accomplished ? 

The Union Movement—What will Come of 

It? Bishop—Overseers, Literary Notices, 

Editor’s Table. The Christian Quarterly 

is beautifully printed, and promises to take 

its place among the most advanced. We 
wish it the best success. 


THE OvERLAND Montary. De- 
voted to the Development of the Coun- 
try. Vol. II. San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co., publishers. 84 a year. 

A worthy enterprise worthily performed. 
In this magazine will be given the rise and 
progress of our Western Empire. Nothing 
less than often repeated earthquakes will 
prevent this young magazine from becom- 
ing a big thing.“ —if not a big tree—in 
the land of gold, grapes, and grain. 


ThE New Ecrecric MAGA- 
ZINE has taken in the Land we Love,“ — 
and the two magazines are now one. The 
terms are $4a year. The March number 
contains a capital likeness of John Bright, 
the Quaker orator and member of the Brit- 
izh Parliament. Messrs. Turnbull & Mur- 
duck, Baltimore, are the publishers. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND 
BUILDER. A practical Journal of Indus- 
trial Progress. Published monthly, at 
8 50 a Fear. New York: Western & 

o., publishers. 

If the proprietors can continue as they 
have begun, the public will get a benefit. 
But, judged by the first number, it looks 
to us like too much pork for a shilling.” 
Sample numbers are sent for 15 cents. 


Le Perrr Messager. Modes 


de Paris. Literature, Patrons, Beaux 
Arts, Theatres, etc. 


One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 
with patterns, 60 cts. Vol. IV., No. 13, 
March, 1869. New York: S. T. Taylor. 


Moorr’s Rurat NEw YORE- 
ER, always in the lead as an agricultural 
and family newspaper, has taken a leap 
greatly in advance of its ſormer self. It 
not only donned a clean new snit with the 
new year, but doubled its size/ It is now 
incomparably the best and the cheapest 
paper of its quality, size, and price in 
America. It is published weekly by D. D. 
T. Moore, 41 Park Row, New York, at $3 
a year, 


A MANUAL or GENERAL His- 


Tory. Being an Outline History of the 
World from the Creation to the sent 
Time. Illustrated with Ma For the 
nee of Academies, High Schools, and 
Families. By John J. Anderson. A. M., 
author of numerous works on education. 
12mo, pr 400. Price, $2. New York: 
Nane Maynard, 5 Barclay Street, pub- 
shers. 


When we etate that this is one of the 
best works of its size, price, and class, our 
readers will regard it a sufficient recom- 
mendation. It is a condensation of uni- 
versal history, admirably executed. 


General Itens. 


FAIR OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE. — Arrangements are now being 
made for a grand exhibition in New York 
during tbe coming autumn. In addition 
to the usual diaplay of works of art, mech- 
anism, fruits, flowers, and other produc- 
tions, there will be the largest gathering 
of American manufactured woolen goods 
ever bronght together in this country. No 
palus will be spared by the managers to 
bring together, from all parts of the United 
States, the most interesting collection yet 
attempted. 

This early notice is given in order that 
our friends residing in the extreme limits 
of the East, West, North, and South may 
de fitly represented. May we not look for 
contributions from California, the new Ter- 
ritorles of the Rocky Mountain regions, 
and from Alaska? Let Maine send speci- 
mens of her timber; New Hampshire her 
granites; Vermont her marbles; Massa 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
their manufactures, etc.; and from the 
South let us have sugar, cotton, tar, and 
turpentine; from the prairies let us have 
wheat, corn, and other grain; and from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Missouri, Ten- 
neasee, etc., their coals, minerals, and other 
productions. If our countrymen wake up 
to this, their great opportunity, we shall 
have such an exhibition as wil] encourage 
and cheer every American, and gladden 
the hearts of the thousands from abroad 
who will be here to see. Friends, get ready 
for the Fair. 


Tue AMERICAN POPULAR 
Lire Ins. Co. bave declared a dividend to 
the stockholders of 7 per cent. free of tax, 
payable on or after Jannary 27th, 1869. 
This company made a most satisfactory 
statement to the stockholders on the 27th 
Inst., and will apply to the Legislature to 
increase the capital from $100,000 to half a 
million of dollars. 

“A PorrLAR DELUS oN“ 
the person who signed his name C. R. 
Sanderson, M. D., of Allegheny, Pa. He is 
making a John Donkey of himself in the 
Pittsburg Weekly Mirror. How can the 
publishers afford to carry such a dead 
weight? — 


A Mopkl. School. FOR 
Gmıs.—It gives us pleasure to state, that 
Miss Beecher, a teacher of large experi- 
ence and eminent talent for the work, is 
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at the head of an Institute for young ladies 
in Norwalk, Conn. The locality is sala- 
brious and pleasant, and easy of access 
from every quarter; the society in excel - 
lent, and the teacher knows her bnaineee, 
and is making her impression upon the 
community for which she labors. She 
does not teach pupils by the acre, or by 
the dozen, grouping them into one mase 
without regard to special tact, taste, or 
mental peculiarities, but studies the char- 
acteristics of each pupil, and treats each 
according to her mental nature. When- 
ever this is done, succese crowns the effort. 
Teachers who lack this talent are not 
called to that high vocation. 


Turkisa Baras. — Besides 
those at No. 68 Columbia Street, Brooklyn: 
No. 15 Laight Street; and at 61 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, we now have both the 
Turkish (hot air) and the Russian (or va- 
por) Baths, at No. % East Fourth Street, 
New York. 

It is believed that these establishments 
will all be liberally patronized, and do real 
good. If it be said that one may receive 
harm by these processes of bathing, we 
reply, eo he may in eating, drinking, ete. 
But if used judiciously, under the direction 
of an intelligent superintendent, no harm 
need come to the patient. We can nut say 
as much for the ordinary modes of medical 
practice where drugs are used. 

The establishment at No. 25 East Fourth 
Street ie described more at length in an ad- 
vertisement, to which we refer the reader. 


Pronocrapyic Matrers.— 
A new magazine in the interest of Phono- 
graphy has been announced by Mn. James 
E. Munson, the author of the Complete 
Phonographer.” Its title, The Phono- 
graphic Advocate.“ is fitly chosen, and it 
may be expected to meet a want long ex- 
perienced in phonographic literature. It 
will be printed in the ordinary type, and 
have for a chief aim the enlightenment of 
“the public as to the great advantages that 
would be derived from the general intro- 
duction and employment of phonographic 
writing, by showing how it may be used 
by all.“ 

The Advocate will be issued monthly, 
subscription price $1 00 a year. Single 
numbers may be had at 10 cente. This 
publication does not take the place of the 
Monthly Phonographic Magazine, The lat- 
ter will still be issued, and be printed, as 
heretofore, in phonographic characters. 
Mr. Munson has succeeded iu completing 
arrangements by which the lithographic 
work will be better executed, and with 
more regularity than heretofore. Several 
new and important features are promised, 
a full statement of which is to be found in 
the first article of the January number. 

Price, $2 a year, or 20 cents a number. 


Fine Marik SuGAR.— Mr. 
H. E. Simone, of Fostoria, Ohio, sends us 
a box of the real maple saccharine, such as 
can not be bought—unadulterated—in the 
markets. We have heard from this our 
friend in the same way before. We do not 
forget his kind attentions. 


How ro Wrrre.—The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer eays: “If those who 
write for newepapers would use more care 
in the preparation of their articles, they 
would have less reason for complaint 
against printers. We commend the fol- 
lowing paragraph from an exchange to 
their attention: 


Persons who know bow will punctuate 
—the dash will not be made to do the work 
of comma, period, and interrogation point. 
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They will also make their own paragraphs. 
H they send communications to the paper, 
they will affix a title. They will spare the 
editor the nervous Irritability attendant 
on giving a name to other men’s effusions, 
dividing them into paragraphs, and read- 
ing not very legible lines with a view to 
inserting the marks of punctuntlon. Truly 
we had rather write an equal amount of 
fresh matter than perform this drudgery.’ ” 

“ Plain copy is the delight of editors 
and printers. A little care on the part of 
writers would secure this, and save much 
time and patience. We have a little Hand 
Book, entitled How to Write,“ with com- 
plete instruction for preparing copy for the 
prees, correcting proof, and putting young 
writers and authors in the way of doing 
their work better. It is also the best Let- 
ter Writer now published. There is no 
excuse for imposing imperfect ‘‘ copy on 
editors when the necessary instruction to 
make it perfect is so easy of access. 


Publisher's Department. 


ATTENTION. — In writing to 
this office it will be well to obeerve these 
rules: If ordering books or journals, write 
the order either on a separate sheet or on 
another page —not the same on which tho 
letter is written. We wish to have matters 
kept separate. 

Write yonr address plainly, giving Rev., 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, with post-office, county, 
and State. l 

If your letter requires answering by post, 
inclose stamp to prepay postage. 

When remitting, send post-office orders, 
bank-checks, or drafts, if possible; other- 
wise register your letters. 

Do not write in pencil ; with pale int, 
or on bite of waste paper. We file all our 
business letters. Write in a plain, round 
hand, on white paper, with black or brown 
ink, and it will be easily and promptly read. 

Attention to these simple rules will pre- 
vent mistakes, delays, and other annoy- 
ances, 


SHounp Have Bren Ber- 
TEn.—The portrait of Mr. J. J. Watson, in 
our last number, does not do him justice, 
inasmuch as the original posseasesa face 
radiant with good-nature. The photograph 
from which the portrait was engraved had 
evidently been taken in a strong light, 
which caused the subject to compress the 
eyes—a very natural result. As the JOUR- 
NAL was ready for press when the engrav- 
ing was sent in, there was not time to make 
alterations or re-engrave. 


GETTING AN EpucaTion.— 
There are young men—not a few—who 
sincerely desire an education by means of 
which they may rise in life and fill a 
place of usefulness, honor, and profit. 
They lack the ready money to pay the ex- 
penses of books, tuition, board, etc., and 
the question is, how can it be obtained ? 
We have a “ PROPOSITION” to help such 
young men who may address this office, 
with stamps, for particulars. When writ- 
ing. ask ſor material ald,“ and the propo- 
sition will be sent by return post. 


— 


Mn. James Vick, the enter- 
prising horticulturist, has sent us a large 
variety of choice flower seeds. These 
and other floral favors make us much ob- 
ligated to him. 

CANADIAN Postace STAMPS 
aro not current or usable in New York. 
Please rend us, when remitting, United 
States currency instead. 


Personal. 


J. D. GippiI Nes, of Loudon, 
N. H., wears a coat the cloth of which 
was spun and woven by his grandmother 
when she was sixteen years old. She 
lived to be one hundred years old. 
When her daughter was sixteen, the cloth 
was made over into a cloak for her. She 
is now ninety, and her son wears the same 
cloth in a coat. There have been no im- 
provements in cloth-making in these latter 
times. 


A Goop OT D CovrLER.— 
Deacon Braley Jenkins and wife, of West 
Barnstable, Mass., are aged respectively 
ninety-ſour and ninety-two years. They 
have been married nearly seventy-one 
years. They enjoy good health, und their 
memory of events, both recent and remote, 
is unimpaired. The Deacon did his garden 
work last summer. 


Pror. Gol pwIix Surrn pur- 
poses depositing his valuable collection of 
historical works in Cornell University. 
Mr. Greene Smith, son of Gerritt Smith, 
has presented to the same institution his 
fine collection of birds. Cornell is going 
ahead. 


Maximiuian, the unfortu- 
nate, had formed previously to his de- 
thronement a fine library of works treat- 
ing of Mexican history and literature, 
chiefly printed in that country. This li- 
brary, consisting of seven thousand vol- 
umes, is announced for sale in Leipsic. 


Mrs. Mary P. Harris, of 
Manchester, N. H., appreciates education. 


She has given one thousand dollars to 
found a scholarship in Dartmouth College, 
to be called the Harris Scholarship. She 
is the widow of a son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Harris, of Dumbarton. 


Mrs. STARK WEATHER, of W. 
Rutland, Vt., although as well as ever on 
Tuesday last, had a presentiment of evil, 
and told her husband that if she should 
happen to die suddenly she wished to have 
him take the plain gold ring from her fin- 
ger and keep it. She died that afternoon. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Hyeienic Curr, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Rassian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pnb- 
Hshed monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 


M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terma, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo. N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Tut HTGRIAN Hons, — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pllances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville. Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M. D., 


$25 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 


NEw AND IMPORTANT WORK 
just imported, entitled. PHRENOLOGY, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO EDUCA- 
TION, INSANITY, AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE.” By James P. Browne, M.D. 
(Edinburg), formerly Pupil Dissector for 
Lecture to the late Dr. James Macartney 
(Trinity College, Dublin). With numerous 
Diagrams taken from Life. Crown 8yo, 
640 pp. Price $5. 


The Book Buyer says: The work is il- 
lustrated with admirably drawn outlines 
of heads, and is recommended as one of 
the best books of recent years to all who 
take an interest in its topics.” 

It is the harmony of a philosophy in 
itself which giveth it light and ence; 
whereas, if it be singled and broken, it 
will seem more foreign and dissonant.“— 


Bacon, 

We have received frum the English pub- 
lisher a few copies of this work, and all 
who desire should avail themselves of the 
chance at once. Sent by mall, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 880 Broadway, New York. 


EMPLoYMENT—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
—THErm Harmony ; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion ; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post-paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend this clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble science. 


Very Curar READING. — 
For one dollar wo will send ten back num- 
bers of this JouRNaL—of such dates as we 
happen to have on hand—to any address. 
These numbers not only afford a mass of 
the richest reading, but cheaper than the 
cheapest. One can scarcely treat a reading 
friend toa more useful or welcome feast. 
These extra numbers are good to give 
away. Let them be scattered where they 
will do good. Address this office, 


Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Purenotocy AT Home.— 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 
are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eay in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Illustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
eimple and plain. The cost for this 
* STUDENT'S SET,” which embraces New 
Physiognomy, How to Read Character, 
Constitution of Man, Mental Science, 
Combined Annuals, Natural Laws of Man, 
Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The-full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mail—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 


tf. I S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the pees by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to a r. Terme for ad- 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or 850 a column. ] 


Hudson River Institute, 
Claverack, N. T. A first-claes Boarding- 
School for both sexes. Term opens April 
zn, 1869. REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. k 

rin. . 


The Dollar Sun.—Chas. A. 
DANA'S PAPER.—The cheapest, neatest, 
and moat reudable of New York journals. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions, DAILYS 
Semi-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, 
and $1 a year. Full reports of market, 
agriculture, and Farmers‘ and Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Clube, and A COMPLETE BTORY in every 
Weekly and Semi number. A PRESENT TO 


ERY SUBSCRIBER. Specimens free. 
end for a copy with premium list. I. W. 
ENGLAND, Publisher. New York. it. 


Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 


VENIR, a miniature bijou and gem of a 
book, bound in gold, containing 100 

of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music 
aud other entertaining Literary Items, all 
in Diamond type. Price, 3 cents; 90 cents 
per dozen ; $2 per 100. Mailed tree on re- 
ceipt of price. 888 Broadway. Do 
not fail to procure a copy. Zt. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
Tuomas H. STOCKTON, for several terms 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M., Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church, Pittsburg, and former 
Associate Pastor with the deceased in 
Philadelphia, Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and bound in flexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 65 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 

Aper covers, 25 cents. S. R. WELLS, 
ublisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


“very Man his own Printer. 
With one of our presses, and the ma- 
terial accompanying it, every man can do 
his own printing, thus saving much time 
and expense. Circulars con taining full in- 
formation about these Presses, prices, re- 
commendations, &c., matied free on appli- 
cation, Specimen books of types, cuts, 

borders, etc., ete., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag't. Adama Press Co. 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 2r. 


The Old Gaken Bucket. A 


Temperance and Literary Magazine of 64 
pages, containing Original Articles from 
the beet writers in the West. AGENTS 
WANTED everywhere. 
eent free. Address COW & PROTZ- 
MAN, Indianapolis, Ind. Mch. 2t. 


without medicine“ is a question which in- 
telligent persons are beginning carnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and scientifically 
answered in a new work with the above 
title, by James C. Jackson, M.D., Phy- 
sician-in-Chief of “ Our Home on the 
Hillside.” at Dansville, Livingston Co., 
N. Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified by ex- 
perience and by rescarch to give instrac- 
tion on this subject; fur in the Institution 
over which he presides he has treated with 
unusual euccess many thousand sick men, 
women, and children afflicted with all the 
forms of disease common to the people 
of the United States, without having given 
tu any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of 
different diseases, and his manner of treat- 
ing them so minutely, as to make it a prac- 
tical guide for families. 

Price. by mail, $3 B. 

Address AUSTLN, JACKSON & CO., 
„Our Home,“ Dansville, Livingston Co, 

N. X.; or, 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Specimen copies 


Mch. gt. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children; intended ſor Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
51 piped Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 

; shee 


. $4. Sent by mail, post-paid 
by S. R. Els, 389 Broadway, N. yo 
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New Publications of the 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Temperance Doctor $1 
Onr Fh 8 
The Old Brown Pitcher 
The Hard Masterõr 
ils 8 
Rachel Noble's Experience ......... 
The Red Bridge .........0c0ee- „ 
Andrew Douglas eee 
Vow at the BargzgLgaLaLaLaa . 
Philip Eckert's Struggles and Tri- 

Up wesdwesnseven 
The Broken Rock ..... e 
Out of the Fire 
Gertie's Sacriflck e... ꝗ 
History of a Threepenny Bit 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Bible Rule of Temperance. By Dr. 
DUMBO !k‚kl‚l‚.l. 60 
Scripture Testimony against Intoxi- 
cating Winne q 60 
Delavan's Considerations of the Tem- 
perance Arguinent and Sit 1 50 
Alcohol; its Nature and Effects. By 
Dr. BIOL sce oe es oa ce eeee ew es 90 
Alcohol and Tobucccgcoo na.ae 1 18 
75 
50 
00 


yeh 


ASK S8 SASSRRSaAR 


Four Pillars of Temperance... .... 

Zoological Temperance Conventions 

Temperance Pledve-Book 1 

Bound Volume of Tracts, 344 pages 1 
Temperance Chimes, Paper, 30 cts. ; 
Packet of Assorted Tracts, Nos. 1 
%0%%%dC . a 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 

Xit. 172 William Street, New York. 


Mme. Demorest’s Spring 
and Summer Mammoth Bulletin of Fash- 
ions for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. Kl- 
egantly colored, and accompanied with ten 
full-sized patterns of the principal figures 
on the plate, and full description. The 
largest and most ele:rant plate of fashion 
ever published. Price, $250. Mailed post 
free on receipt of price. Address MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York, 


5520005 Salary. — Address 
U. 8. 


LANO Co., New York. lyr. 
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Chicago Druggists’ Price 
CURRENT AND CHEMICAL REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Amony the leading features of this jour 
nal are: 1. Its ſull and complete Price List 
of the Chicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable to buyers in any of the north- 
western cities. 2. Its large amount of 
original and selected reading matter of 
Kpecial interest to the Pharmacist nnd 

hysician. Its circulntion ie already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication west of New York. Subscription 
in advance, $1 per year. 

Address GARRISON & MURRAY, No. 
135 Madison Street, Chicago. 3te 


How shall we Paint our 


HOUSES! -- READY MADE COLORS 
FOR PAINTING EXTERIORS OF 
COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 

These Paints require only to be thinned 
with Raw Linseed Oil to make them ready 
for use. The list includes forty shades 
and tints, comprising all the colors suit- 
able for exterior painting. In durabillt 
and permanency of color they will be foun 
superior in every respect to pure White 
Lead, while they cost (considering the 
quantity required) only about half as much. 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamph- 
let, sent free by mail. Be sure you get the 
genuine Railroad ” Colors, every pack - 
age cf which bears onr full name, in ad- 
dition to our copy-righted title. Railroad 
Paints and Railroad Colors.“ None are re- 
liable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our War- 
ranted Perfectly Pure Combination White 
Lead, which for economy and durability is 
the best in market. For sale by all Pint 
Dealers throughout the country, or 


MASURY & WHITON, 

111 Fulton Street, N. X., 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and 
Color Works, Mannfactnrers of White 

Luad. Zinc, and Painter s' Fine Colors. 
N. B.— How Shall we Paint.“ A pop- 
ular treatise on the art of Ilouse Painting. 
ete, by John W. Masury. Cloth. 116 
ges, 81 50. Also, Hints on House Paint- 
ng. Cloth. 84 pages 40 cts. Either of 
the above sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 2t. 


— 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


MAYNE REID'S MAGAZINE, 


ONWARD. 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA. 
CONDUCTED BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


A first-class, high-toned Magazine, addressing itself to the Young Men and Women of 
America. Its design is not only to entertain and amuse, but to instruct, elevate, and 
conduct the youth along that path leading to the highest and noblest manhood. 

Its literature is entirely original; the best its conductor can produce with his own 
pen, or obtain from talented contributors. It is embellished with original illustrations 
printed upon tinted paper, and in an attractive manner, and in size, character, and ap- 
pearance it is the cheapest magazine that has ever been issued in this conntry. 

The splendid appearance of this magazine, together with its very attractive contents, 


excite universal admiration. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Payable i nrariab in advance. 
Single Numbers, 80 cents each . V V Teariy Subscription, $3 50. 
To Clubs Five Copies, $15 0 e seannsa .... . Ten Copies, 28 00. 


Specimen Numbers sent, postage free, on receipt of Thirty Cente. 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, Broadway, New Tork. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 


ts having a tremendous sale. Edition after edition has been swept from the publisher's 
counters. 


Every reader is praising it—and no wonder, for (as the Providence Press says) ‘‘ It has 
the dash, the brilliancy, the excitement, the drive and storm element in it to perfection.” 


MAYNE REID'S other splendid Novels are: 


THE SCALP HUNTERS, THE QUADROON, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS, THE WILD HUNTRESS, 
THE TIGER HUNTER, THE WOOD RANGERS, 
OSCEOLA, THE SEMINOLE, WILD LIFE, 
THE WAR TRAIL, THE MAROON, 
THE HUNTER'S FEAST, LOST LEONORE, 
THE WHITE CHIEF, ' HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 


These books are beautifully bound—sold everywhere—and sent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price, $1 75. 
G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 


The Emphatic Diaglott; containing the Original Greek 
Text of what is commonly styled the New Testament, according to the Recension of 
Dr. J. J. Griesbach, with an Interlineary Word-for-Word English Translation; A New 
Emphatic Version, based on the Interl neary Translation, on the Renderings of Emi- 
Bent Critica, and on the Various Readings of the Vatican.Mannecript (No. 1.200 in the 
Vatican Library); together with Illustrative and Explanatory Foot Notes and a Copious 
Selection of References; to the whole of which is added a Valuable Alphabetical Ap- 

dix. This valuable work contains 884 pages, 18mo, and is bound neatly in muslin. 

rice, $4; fine binding, $5. 

Recommendations of the Work. 

The Diaglott ia heartily endorsed by many of onr leading Clergy. among whom we 
may name Rev. Thoe. Armitage, D. D., who says: I have examined with much care 
and great interest the specimen sent me. I helieve the book furnishes evidences of pur- 
posed faithfulnesa, more than usual scholarship, and remarkable literary industry. It 
can not fail to be an important help to those who wish to become better acquainted 
with the revealed will of God. For these reasons I wieh the Pater pene of publishing 
the work t auecers. Rer. Samuel Osgood, D. D., rays: I think it will be a valu- 
able addition to our Christian literature.“ Rev. James L. odge says: I can most cor- 
dially thank Mr. Wilson for his noble work, and yon, gentlemen, fur the Christian enter- 
prise in bringing the work before the public. I belleve the work will aid in the better 
understanding of the New Testament.“ Rev. Herry Blanchard says: I like ver 
much the method of interlinear and literal translation.“ Rev. Dr. ling says: It 
will be of great assistance to all learners of the Greek language Polly to those who 
wish to study without the aid of a teacher.” Fer. O. B. Frot ingham nays: The 

lan is new, and is better calculated than any I have ever seen to give the public a no- 

ion of the way in which the translation was made from the Greek.“ Criticiams have 
been received from Rev. Meesrs. Eddy, Warren, Mattison, Adams, Collier. Peters, Liv- 
ermore, Stockton, Tyng, win, and others, most of whom a ve, as above. 

Published by 8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 


Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which govern Pub- 
lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 


Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 
The Indispensable Hand-Book....... $2 % | The Exhibition Speaker $1 50 
Oratory, or the Extemporan's 8 er 1 50 | Cushing's Manual of Parlia. Practice. 5 
Tho Right Word in the Right -- '® | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
The American Debater............... 2 00 | Treatise on Punctnation............. 1% 


One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, t-paid, at the 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL R. WELLS, $80 dway, New York. 


Elocution Taught with Un- 


accustomed thoroughness, Articulation 
and Enunciation perfected in 15 lexeone for 
. The moet finished delivery imparted 

n 90 lessons for $50. feevors of the art 

prepared in 2 or 3 months for $100. Pupils 
can commence at any time. Demand for 
competent elocutionary instructors really 
increasing. Address ELOCUTION, care 
of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 1t.* 


Agents, Farmers, Garden- 
ers, and Fruit-Growers.—Send for particu- 
lars of * Best's Improved Fruit and 
Vine Invigorator and Insect Destroyer.” 
Samples to test will be forwarded to any 
part of the United States and perfect satis- 

ranteed. Good <A 


‘action t : 7 are 
ate h- every o in the United 
States. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second 


Street, Baltimore, Md. Mch 2t. 
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Ten Per Cent. Counon 
BONDS of the CITY OF LANSING, the 
Capital of Michigan, for sale by 

t. A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 


A Literary Gentleman will, 


for a reasonable compensation, assist 
ladies or gentleman in preparing Lectures 
and Addresses on popular themes, and aizo 
aid in secnring 1 Address 
PLATFORM, care PRRENOLOGICAL oon 
NAL. to 


$1800 a Year can be made 
selling our celebrated GOLDEN PEN. A 
better pen than Gillott's. and acknowledged 
by all who have need them to be the best 
pen made or sold in this country. 
are flexible, durable, and adapted to a 
kinds of penmanship. Bank officers, eu- 
perintendents of schools and colleges, rail- 
road officers, and all classes. indorse them 
in the highest terms of praise. Try a box 
and be convinced. 

No. 1 for ral use; No. 2 medium ; 
No. 3 for Indies, fine or ornamental pen- 
manship Each box contains twelve pens. 

ces: one $5 cents; two boxes, 50 
cents; five boxék, $1. Sent free of post- 

„ and money refunded if they do not 
= perfect satisfaction. 

Agents wanted to introduce them. In- 
close 35 or 50 cents for samples and fall 
particulars to agents. 

ddress W ERN PUBLISHING CO.. 
P. O. Box 11%, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N.B.—A groves of our celebrated Pens 

sent to any clergyman, school-teacher, or 
tmaster who will procure us an agent 
or our Pene or Books. Mch. 2t. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 

BY HENRY STEPHEN 


CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Chotr, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the a ces of St. 
Cecile No. 568, city of York. 

Price, $ Srne NaS Ol portiga on TE 


ceipt o rice. Descriptive Cat es of 
Masonic Books, Reyalia, etc., seut on 
application. 


MASONIC e AND MANU- 
Broome Street, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kmper's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted ter mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any comnts 
for the treatment of disease."—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1886. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tl. 541 Broadway, New York. 


National Leg 
AND Au Con- 
PANY, 676 Broad - 
way, New York. 


Frees’ Patent Artificial (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren'e Aut c Arm (commir- 
sloned by the U. S. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full deecrip- 
tion of the limbs etc., sent free by 
addressing F & GILMORE, 

it. 676 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Pheonography 
tanght 1755 experienced Reporter aphy 
the usual time. Succees gnaranteed in 
three months. Taught by mail, in classes. 
and privately. Situations secnred for his 
proficient pnpils. Address TEACHER, 
care PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electrot No. 

William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Cirenlar, Bill-Head, and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


le 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM m QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Bleek), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 900., $1, $1 10, beet 61 20 per lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 96 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, beat $1 W per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 00c., $1, 61 10, best $1 95 per lb. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., e., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, cean economize in that 
article by using our FRENOH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound. and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 3c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 88c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, te save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, ae they come direct from the Custom - Houee stores to our warehonees. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refanded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where 4 large number reside, by chadbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express changes), by sending directly to Zhe Great American Tea 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating onr name and 
mannes of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Noe. 51, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Bow, 5648, New York Ctty.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


A Retired Lawyer, who Christian Leader (late The 
Achieved great success in his profeseion, | AMBASSADOR), a Universalist Famil 
reads every page of text books with law | Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson, editor, will 
students and young lawyers, explatning in | be isened January 1, 1869, and contain 
detail the cases an rineipics, and making sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., 
number lee ons to practice, there- and others. It will also contain articles 
by imparting a vastl mastery of | from the best writers in the denomination. 
law then can be sogu in a law office or It means to be a “live paper for men, 

rer iv one-fourth the time. Ad- 


college, women, and children, of interest for the 
dress LAWYER, care aa eck home, the sh „ or the journey. 
41. 


Mrs. O. A. Soule, editor of the ‘‘ Guiding 
Bearding in New York.— 
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MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER. 


THE GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY 
RURAL, LITERARY, FAMILY, AND BUSINESS NEWSPAPER. 
Smproved. 


Vol. XX., for 1860, Enlarged, Beautified, and 
Nearly donbled in sige, and materially im ed in contents and appearance on the 
commencement of its Twentieth Year and Volume (Jan. 2, 1800), this Journal is now 


eoneededly the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 

The Rural New Yorker ie noted for its Ability, Independence . Spirit, 

Moral Tone, and Refined Taste, and has for years received the highes praise from an 

intelligent People and a dtecriminating Press. No journal of its class equals the Rural 

in quality, quantity, variety, and value of contents. It embraces more and better Aeri- 

cultural, H ultural, Literary, Newe and Commercial Matter, with numerous Illus- 

trations, than any other journal, and is by far the largest, best, 85 and most com- 

pier Rural, Literary, Family, and General Newspaper combined, obtainable. 

sed to make the Rural for 1800 the 


BEST WEEKLY IN ITS SPHERE, 
and for evidence that it is such see the paper, compare it with any other, and decide. 
Its Editors and Contributors are experienced journalists and practical and scientific 
men and women, who know whcreof they affirm. The staff inciides a number of the 
most distinguished writers in the country on the branches which are their specialties, 
yet the Rural relics more upon the character of its matter than the names of celebrities. 


CIRCULATION AND FACILITIES. 

The Rural has a Continental circulation and e Its subscription 
Receipts auring the pasi manth exceeded those of any p ne Ara months since its 
establishment in 1850. With offices in New York City and ester—the great busi- 
nese and commercial metropolis, and the heart of a famed rural district—it 
unequaled facilities for making the Rural the best journal of Its class in the world. 

ether located in country, village, or city, you, your family and neighbors want the 
Rurat, for it is superior in value, parity, and ety of contents, and adapted to the 


wants of all. F 
FORM, STYLE, TERMS, ETC. 

The Rural is published on a mammoth shect, comprieluy sixteen large double quarto 
pages of five columns each, making it the largest Illustrated paper in America! It is 
printed in superior style, and arranged with taste in departments devoted to or treating 
upon subjects of much interest and importance to country, suburban, and urban residents. 

Tznus.—Single Copy, $3 a year; Five Copies, $14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, etc. 
Now is the time to subscribe and form clubs! Liberal inducements to Local Club 
Agents. Specimens, show bills, etc., sent free. Post-office money orders, drafta, and 
registered letters at ourriek. Address D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


NOTICES OF THE RURAL NEW YORKER. 


We prom- 


the anger! and handsomest Agricultural Weekly In America. It was 


districts, but deservedly p in the cities. 
more prosperous career.— Louiscille (Ky.) Journal....Moore’s Rural. New Yorker la the 
best Farm and Fireside Journal in America, and has jnstly earned all its devoted editor 
eln ims for it.— Chicago Daily Democrat,...Without exception, the best Agricultural and 
Family Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately received a $1,000 draft for one clab of new aub- 
scribers.—Minnesota Slaleeman... The Rural is the most elegantly printed. ably edited, 
widely circulated, and heartily welcomed paper, as a whole, which now finds its way 
among the people.— Weet Branch (Pa.) Bulletin. 


Clarke’s New Method for 
MELODEONS AND REED ORGANS. 
Just PUBLISHED.—A Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Instruction, and an Improvement 
on all other Methods for the Simplicity and 
Progressive character of ita Studies, Ex- 
ercises, Scales, Voluntaries, and Recreative 
Pieces,—containing an admirable selection 
of Choice Pieces 1 grade of difficulty, 
from favorite and popular authors; adopt- 


Teachers Expecting Po- 
aitions for Spring Term, through AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, should apply 
now, r Form sent on demand. 
J. W. SCIIERMERHORN, No. 14 Bond St. 


Music for Churches and 
Sunday-schools. The Best ORGANS and 
MELODEONS furnished on a new chari- 
ty eR at very little cost to individuals, 


ing for Reed Organs the System so success- | p 8 WELLS. 389 Broadway. Now 
fully carried out for the Piano-forte in . y J, 

a Richardson's New Method for the latter York. Send stamp for particulars. 
Instrument. Arranged expressly for Cab- 


“Church of the Strangers,“ 
New York.—Visitors to the aty of New 
York are informed that they will fnd Di- 
vine Service every Sunday, in the Large 
Chapel of the University, Washington 
Square, at 103¢ A. M. and at 7 P. M. 
The evening service in summer is at 8 


inct, Americau, Metropolitan, Prince & 
Co., Carhart & Needham, Burdett, Esty, 
and all other Reed Organs; also for the 
Melodeon and Harmonium. By WILLIAM 
H. CLARKE, Anthor of The American 
Organ Instructor.“ Price, in Boards, 

50. Sent post-paid. O. DITSON & 


Star,“ will have charge of the Children’s 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 


Department. Terms, $2 50 a year, in 
advance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
15 Lareur Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiri 
fl. OG eff RR WOOD & CO. 


The Christian Iatelligencer 
is a Family Religious Ne per. It is 
8 weekly at 108 Fulton Street, 

w York, and is the organ of the Re- 


FORMED CHUÑOR IN AmsRica. On the ist 


n known and cherished for its deine ts 
and ite 


rinci tte catholicity of spirit, 
aer information. 11 numbers 


events. rae a ki R 
erms: ear, i 
by Wufsters’ f e; tc 


by carrier. To Minfeters, heo- 
logical Students, * 50. 
&. CHARLES VAN WIT CE, Publisher. 


Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. Feb. 8t. 


ene Tanite Emery Wheel 


does not ze, gum, heat, or 
smell, and is cheap. For circulars, address 
THE TANITE CO., Strondsburgh, Pa. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prive Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent ai — on tres ore re 
wan e sen on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address * A. OON- 
ST E, 48 Ann St., N. Y. Jan,, tt 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establiehment is replete with 
Presees, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


„277 Washington Street, Boston. C. H. 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N.Y. it. 


Book Agents Wanted. Far- 
mers, farmers’ song, ministers, school 
tenchers, and men and women generally, 
who wish honorable and remunerative 
employment, shonld take the agency for 
McKENZIE’S TEN THOUSAND PRAC- 
TICAL RECIPES, the most popular and 
valuable work of the kind yet published. 
Address WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
1675 East Washington Street, indianagbis 
Ind. Mch. 2t, 


Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 


tcon. An Efiglish Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terma, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, T5 cents. Sent post-paid by 
S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


o'clock. Waverly Place, immediately north 
of the New York Hotel, out of Broadway, 
runs west to Washington Square, on the 
east side of which is the University. The 
entrance to the church is the main door of 
the University, University Place cars run 
from the door of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
to the door of the Chareh. From the St. 
Nicholas and Metropolitan, take the cars 
corner of Broadway and Broome, leave at 
Waverly Place, and go west one block. At 
the Astor House, take University Place cars 
leave at Waverly Place, and go west one 
block. Strangers will find cordial welcome 
and polite attention. 

The pastor is the Rev. Dr. Deems, who 
devotes himself to the apiritual interests 
of strangers. If any be sick, Jet them 
address him a note by mail, as * Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, N. T.,“ and it 
will reach him. The ladies who compose 
the“ Society of the Ststera ofthe Stranger“ 
xrocure medical, legal, and spiritual help 
or strangers in perplexity, distress, or 
sickness. Address. Sisters of the Stran- 
ger,“ care Rey. Dr. DEEMS, N. X. 
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Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of Five Hun 

and Seven ical Movements“ bas 

now issued from the press. It is by far 
collection of 


Vol. XIV.—1980. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Offictel State Paper, published at 
the Capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
liat of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missie 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. Toaccommodate 
thosé who wish to remove tb the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $3; Six months, 81: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising mediam west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
FARA Jounxal, Des Moines, Iowa. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING: concerning A brici ac: 
count of all the Substances and Processes in use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Tex- 
tile Fabrics; with Practical Receipts and Scientific Information. By CHARLES O'NEILL, 
Analytical Chemist; Fellow of the Chemical Society of London; Member of the Liter- 
ary and eae Sale Society of Manchester; Author of Chemistry of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing.” To which is added An Essay on Coal Tar Colors and their Application to 
Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. Fesquer, Chemist and Engineer. ith an ap 

ndix on Dycing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 

9867. In one volume, octavo, 491 pages. Price, $6 

A SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO DYEING. By James Narr, F. C. Bi. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition, completely b bt up to the present state of the 
Science, including the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and 
Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Calico 70 0 as shown at the Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1867. Illustrated. Iu one volume 8vo, 410 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, SCOURING, AND FINISHING, 
most approved English and French Methods; befug practical instructions in 
Silks, Woolens, and Cottons, Feathers, Chipa, Straw, etc. Scouring and cleanin 
and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rags, etc. French and English Cleaning any Color or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. By Tuomas Love, a working Dyer and Scourer. 
Second American Edition, to which are added General Instructions for the use of Anil- 
ine Colora. In one volume 8vo, 343 pages. Price, $5 00 


THE DYER'S INSTRUCTOR: compriaing practical instructions in the Art of Dye- 
ing Silk, Cotton, Wool and Worsted, and Woolen Goods, as Single and Two-colured 
Damasks, Moreens, Camlets, 2 Shot 5 Silk Stri Orleans, Plain Or- 
Jeans, from White and Colored Warps, Merinos, Woolens, Yarus, etc. Containing 
nearly Eight Hundred Receipts. To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding; 
and the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, aud Handkerchiefs, and the various Mordants 
and Colors for the different styles of such work. By Davip Smits, Pattern Dyer. Fourth 
American Edition. In one volume 12mo. ce, 88 00. 


A_ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WORSTEDS AND 


Mied to Spinning, Sorting. Cleaning, and Scouring 
Methods of Combi . 

Yarns. 
Superintendent of a Spinning Mill. B 
Chemist and ineer. Illustrated b 


the entirely new arrangement of the ilios- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
con venlent for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is pablished—One Dollar—ehould induce 
ite purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 


the country. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to can- 
and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towne. and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 


those Deter 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN," 

tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Horatio Pains, M. D., and A. A. Frsquxt, 
elve Large Plates. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Extracts from the Reports of the International Jury, and of the Arti- 
guns selected by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arte, London 
on Woolen and Worsted Machinery and Fabrics, as exhibited in the Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867. In one volume 8vo. Price, $5 00 


THE MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Inclading the Constenction, Application, and use of Drills, Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
ing Cylinders, and Hollow Work generally, with the most Economical Speed for the 
same; the results verified by actual practice at the Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. 
. with Workshop Management, Eccmomy of Manufacture, the Steam-Engine, 
Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc. By Easarr P. Watson, late of the Scientific American.“ 
Hiastrated by Eighty-six Engravings. A New Edition. In one volume 12mo. 52 50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION, Com- 
prising the n of Mechanism, Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Proportions of 

hafts, Couplin Shafts, and Engaging and Discogacing Gear. By WILLIAM FAIR- 
BAIRN, Haq. C. E., LL. D., F. R. S., F. G. S. Illustrated by over 150 Wood-cuts. A New 
Edition. 12mo. $3 50. 


MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Inelnding the Application of the Art to 
Manafacturing Processes. By Janus Napen. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Ihnustrated by engravings. In one volume 8vo. $3 00. 


PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'’S COMPANION: containing Rules and 
Regulationa in everything rong io the Arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 
Glass staining, with numerous U and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of 
Adulteration In Oils and Colors, and a statement of the diseases and accidents to which 
Palnters, Gilders, and Varnishers are partic Hable, with the olmplent methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. With Directions for Graining, Marbling, Sigu Writing, and 
Gilding on Glass. To which are added COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR Coach PAINTING 
AND VARNISHING. A new edition. 12mo, cloth. 81 50. 


AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. By WiıLLIAM CARTER 
Hvuengzs. A new edition. In one volume 12mo. $1 50. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY C. CAREY: comprieing * Harmon 
of Interests,“ Letters on International Copyright „ Money.“ Letters to the Presi- 
flent,“ Financial Crisis,“ The Way to Outdo England without Fighting Her,“ Re- 
gources of the Union,” The Public Debt,” * Contraction or Expansion,” The Na- 
tional Bank Amendment Bill,” British Free Trade,“ Review of the Decade 1857-87,” 
Reconstraction.“ The Financo Minister,“ The Currency and the Public Debt.“ 
One volume 8vo, cloth. ER 50. 

AN UAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Condensed from Carey's Principles of Soctal 
Science.” By Kate MeK AM. A newedition. One volume 12mo. $2 25. 

The Text-Book of the Universities of Berlin ussia), Pennsylvania, and Michigan, 

and of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Lafayette College, etc., etc. 


The above, or any Books. will be sent by mall, free of postage. at the publication 


i rice, to any address. Remittances should be made by drafta, or post-office orders, or 
* hu register letters. Address B. R. WELLS, PUBLISHER, 

i i 389 Broadway, New York. 
= 
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PACKARD’S MONTHLY—VOLUME 2, 1869, 


Changed in form, enlarged, and great Pl hie The ae Beautiful, Lively, Wide- 
bd awake en 0 e 4 71114 * 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1 A YEAR’ SINGLE Coins. 18 CENTS 

This la. by universal consent, the nlar Magazine of tbe day. It differs from mort 
other periodicals in being thoroughly readable from beginning to end. It knows noth- 
ing about the dignity of dullness.“ It is sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and in the very 
best sense, sensal . It grapples with the evilis f the day and presents them as they 
are, without n or remorse. It is well understood that for things which go ri 
to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things useful, things beanti 
and things good in every repect PacCKARD's MonTHLY is the place to look. It ir the 
young men's Magazino, consequently, the olf men's ae sod the young 

3 It is the favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter 

or every i 

It has the Pest contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere of labor, and 
the best remuncration for its cfforts in the good it is destined to accomplish. 

It is tho c ical in the country, notwitheta that it fe the best. It 
grows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman: and yanng men can as well 

o without ore as the other. It has attained toa circulation never before ap 
by a new literary enterprise, and the reason is, that it has been mindfnl of the le's 
needs, and has not been afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them in a lire 
manner. 


something that was wanted. The pablieher has believed that aa 
nigh tone Magazine could be readily and extensively introduced, withoat resorting to 
fictitious literature. He believes that truth is not only r than fiction, bat more 
carnestly desired, more beneficent, and if rly presented, more palatable, end this 
belief has been more than confirmed in the unexpected and wholly gratifying success 
vt er Magara conan eyo pag 
ch number e Magazine contafns -two royal octavo, printed in fne 
but very clear t on good paper, and suitab Filmseite ed. d y 
It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing talent in the coon- 
HORACE GREELEY, p POLLARD 
' : 8 JAMES RT ON. 
LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, O ie LOGAN. 


OLIVER DYER, L 
ELIHU BURRITT GEO, W. BUNGAY, AMOS J. CU 


The reputation which it has achieved has been honertly earned, in giving to the public 


GEO. WAKEMAN, EDWARD CARY, F. J. OTT 
DOLEAN KNOX AET PENTON J. AUSTIN & 8 
„ W. MES d. C HOWARD GLYNDO 
ALICE CARY, n DE LEON, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
C., etc., etc. 
CLUB RATES. 

1.— person sending us siz new subscribers may retain one dollar for his 
commission. 
5 1 sending us eleven new subscribers may retain tro dollars for his 
Pern person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain Roe dollars for his 


4.—Any person sending us ¢hirty-two new subscribers may retain eight dollars fo- bie 


commission. 
A copy of WIN & Packann's “Gems of Penmanship.” price $5, will de 
befese May 1, 


1 as a premium to any person sending us 81 for 33 new sa 
City subecribers will need to remit 12 cents additional f tal 

in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents . of ee 
Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by poet-ofiice order, or draf on 


New York. 
S. 8. PACKARD, 987 Broadway, New York. 


Drs. Browning & Larkia New Music. 


ede ane ee dee 

t Fo 5 t 

8 ur reet, ween A riss we Op 
era La Pericho le 


Broadway and Bowery, which offers many 
advantages to Invalids. 
In connection with eral h te 


treatment, they have combined the Turkish certina ........ oas seve ce wus sates: 
and Ruesian Baths. The Swedish More- 6 and Captive indian 
ment Rooms will be seeond to none. We — La „ # 
consider the proper application of the | Perichole WakMzes—containing the 
movements incalculably {mportant in the Letter Song. Merry Dames, and 
treatment of Uterine PDleenses, 3 yee, * Three consina —ſor 4 7 
Consumption, Spinal Curvatare, To t For Violin, Fate, A , OP Cor- 
of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness o certina, each...... ee we 
Extremities, etc. Every attention will be | Veloe Galep— Henry vor Gude- 
giren to secure that greatest of earthly ra — illustrated title; very brilant 
lessings—Health. Invalid ladies will be muse for Plano . 80 
under the especial care of Dr. Harriet H. For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, er Con- 
Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to certina, eacdꝶ h eness 18 
welcome her former patients and friends. | Kitty MeGee—new song and cheras 
Dr. Browning's large e ence in con- by Henry Tucker. % 


ducting a Health Institute will assure his 
numerous friends that he will labor earn- 
estly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients, ADA, arene the proprietors in- 
tend theirs to be a pleasant Home, where 
guests will receive every attention con- 
ducive to their comfort. Trausient and 


For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon, each 15 
Little Maggie 1 8 
For Flute, Violin, Aecordeon, or Con- 5 
-ess oban] 


i 355500 
Telegram Waltzes—by Strauss; far 
For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 


permanent boarders accom certina, each... . 15 
| You'll Sometimes Think of Mo 
Ahe, Christian, 60 Conis! me a fot Pano V x 
rge, live, page monthly religious an ; 5 m. .. 
family paper, containing incidents, records Pretty Lacke ab- and ci! : 
of providen sketches, music, poetry, x uss. — . 8 
(rue stories, pictures, reading for g. Sehottisel—for Pan . 0 
old, saints, aud sinners. No sectarfapiem, | For Bute Vion. or Acoordcon..... 15 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent Fellow That Leeks Like Me 
medicines. cents a year: 10 copies $5. song and ChOTMB..... 2.2. cc. cas eeee 8 
For Sunday-schools, 10 copies $4. Send | For Flinte. Violin. or Accordeon ..... 15 
10 cents for 3 specimens defore you forget Ha-foozle-uma—comic song and cho- 
150 4 pegina aan. par rai than For Finte, Violin, or A 5 8 
. ages new, live tracts, for $1. - , Or Accordeos ..... 
dress 5 L. HASTINGS, ScrirtcRaL | Om the Beach at Long Branch— 
Tract Rurosrronr, 19 Lindall Street, eog by ee 2 
Boston, Maus, Api. 4t. For Violin, Flute, or Aecordeon 18 


Music mailed free of postage to any ad- 


Woolen Remnants he marked 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 

Samples and prices seut free. Ad- 
dress PAUL, the Remnant Man. Provi- 
dence, R. I. March 2t. 


ty-fifth Street), New York. 
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trationa, 


Stracture of the Human Body. 
be Meebanical System, TheBon è 
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D Bloods 
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tem, The Organa of Bense, e Tis 
The Cerebellum. The Spinal Cord and its Com 
pectinas, amply Illustrated with Engravings. 
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Anatomy o of tho Human Face, 
Framework of the Face, Muscles of the 
Face, Benes of the Head and Face, Binuses 
of the Face, of the Eye and Eye- 


The Human Chin, What it In- 


See 


ia, Tbe Broad Square Chin, The 
Round Chin, Will or Determination, 
ond Contemp, y indicated in the 
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m Tho Jawe and Diet, e Color of nt Pc D 
O inn Signs of Tree De | Poculiarities the markable 
— Modes of the Mair, The Chareb on 
The Mouth In tes | beng Hair, A ities of the Female 
Character.—The Moath Telle Tales, | fure, ps 8 Mixed Racos, Cut- 
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2 My Father's house on high, Homo of my soul, how near At times, to faith’s as - pir- ing eye, Thy golden gates appear! Ah, then my spirit faints, 
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3. Yet doubts still in- ter vene, And all my com- fort flies; Like Noah’s dove I flit between Rough seas and stormy skies. Anon 
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To reach the land 1 love; The bright in he- ri- tance of saints, Je- y- sa- lem a- bove, Home a- bove, home a-bove, Je · ru - sa lem à - bove. 
The winds and waters cease; While sweetly oer my gladden’d heart, Expands the bow of peace, Bow of peace, bow of peace, Expands the bow of peace. 
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Ab-cent from Him I roam; Yet nightly pitch my moving tent A day’s march nearer home, nearer home, nearer home, A days march nearer home. 
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A New Iuvstratep Hand-Book of Parenotocy and 
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of 170 Engravings. Price, post-paid, in 
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One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and 
Physiogomy in the shortest possible time, and without burdening 
his mind with theoretical speculations, will find this just the work he 
needs, So far as any book can give him the instruction he requires, 
this will do it: and so clear are its explanations, and so full, complete, 
and effective its illustrations, that the lack of an oral teacher will 
seem but a slight drawback. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and the skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how 
the organs are grouped together in the cranium: points out the loca. 
tion and function of each organ, with the corresponding physiog- 
nomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation or re- 
straint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the Art 
of Character Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, 
how to find the organs, how to distinguish the temperaments and 
other physiological conditions, and how to “take the measure” of 
each man, woman and child, so as to estimate correctly the mental and 
physical status of every subject examined. The practical applica- 
tion of the whole to the affairs of life—matrimony, education, busi- 
ness, etc.—is then pointed out; objections answered; and the mental 


organization required in each trade and profession described. A full 


Descriptive Chart for the marking of character is added. The work 
is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the 
comprehension of everybody who can read the English language. It 
does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that 
so much truly useful matter on the subjects treated, with so many 
fine illustrations, can nowhere else be found in the same compass or 
for so small a price. Just the thing for Students and Exawiners. * 
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Our perfect success in forwarding Vines and Piants by mail, 
and the very general satisfaction we have been able to give, have 
induced us to make arrangements for greatly enlarging thia branch 
of our business, With our long experience and iner: nsed fnellities, 
we are able to make the moat liberal offers, in al! cases guarnntee- 
ing the safe carriage of all artic.es mailed from our establishment. 


From the N. F. Weekly Tribune” 


bim, and bad reason to be eatisfied sith the condition in which the 
reached ua, We have before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox 
Small Fruit Establishment, at which there are abanda’ t ae ae 
for producing and packing plants, and his reputation is a suficient 
guarantee thst he will do whathe promises.” 

For most liberal offers bv mail and otherwise, of Grape Vines 
Strawberry. Raspberry. and Blackberry plants, Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, etc., in small or large quantities, send 10 cents f r 
our Deecriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

We offer stronger {inducements to purchasers then ever before, 
and guarantee eatisfaction both in quality of stock and prices. 

Vines and Plants for mailing mut be of the best qual ty, und 
grown with special reference to this mode of trane mission, and 
e as to the proper mode of packing is absolutely essential, 

allure so often occurs from the want of the right kind of stock. 
and knowledge as to packing. that many personas have been dis- 
couraged from ordering by inail; but our offers guarantee safety 
and satisfaction. 


In muslin $5; heavy calf, with marbled edges $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, $10. 


In one large volume handsomely bound. 


FOR $10, 
We will send to any Post-office address in the Un‘ted States, 
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8 Concord. The most valuable Grape in America, 

1 Ives. The best American Wine Grape. 
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Vines and Plants by Mail. Free of Charge for Packing and Carriage. 
faction in Quality of Stock and Safety in Transmission Guaranteed. 
Instructions for Planting, Management. etc. 
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6 Ives, 
6 Creveling. 
1 Hartford. 
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F. All No. 1. 

2. Carefully Marked. 

3. Safely Packed. 

4. Post-Paid, 

5. Their Safe Carriage guarenteed, 

6. Arerompanying each Package there will be 
printed inatructivns for their management 
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We are induced to make the above offers. 

J. Because there are mary points throughout the conntry which 

cannot be ensily reached except by mail. 

2. Where there are express facilities, the charges nre often nnren- 

sonable. 

By the above arrangement, wherever there 1s a P. st- ffice. parties 
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WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, 


PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND. 


Tue phrenology and physiology of 
this gentleman is remarkable, and for 
nothing, perhaps, more than the fact that 
it is not eccentric, but smooth and har- 
monious. When we look for the Mental 
Temperament, we see it in large measure 
in those finely cut features, in that large 
brain, which measures nearly 234 inches 
in circumference, and in those indications 
of fineness which appear in the whole 
portrait. When we look for strength, 
originating in the Motive Temperament, 
we find that the features are well set and 
strong, and that there is every indication 
of power and endurance. The Vital Tem- 
perament is sufficient to give fullness and 
comparative smoothness to the form and 
features. He weighs not far from 180 


.. 


PORTRAIT 


wo 


pounds; and is about six feet in height. 
The brain, therefore, being large, strong, 
and well sustained, we have an instance 
of power, endurance, and susceptibility 
in harmonious combination. One man 
possesses sensitiveness and clearness with 
but little force; another has force and 
power, but no fineness—nothing spiritual 
or refining; another has bulk, plump- 
ness, and ardor, but neither mental clear- 
ness nor physical endurance. If there is 
any variation from perfect harmony of 


tempcrament in the subject before us, it 
is toward the mental, laying the founda- 
tion for scholarly attainment, refinement, 
sensibility, and that subtile clearness and 
vividness of thought for which a great 
leader should be noted. We find here, 
not only clearness and sharpness of 
mind, but breadth and comprehensive- 
ness. Those large perceptive organs and 
large Comparison indicate capacity for 
understanding details and particulars, 
while the large Causality, Constructive- 
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ness, Ideality, and Acquisitiveness give 
breadth of thought, power of combina- 
tion, inventive resource, and financial 
talent. There is embraced in that organ- 
ization the talents of the mechanic, the 
merchant, the man of art and poetry, and 
also the practical matter-of-fact and sci- 
entific development. His Language is 
amply developed, indicating fullness and 
polish in his style. The eye, being com- 
paratively small, does not show promi- 
nently the external indications of large 
Language. We see also in this portrait 
strong sympathy, great natural kindli- 
ness, which gives breadth to his views 
and generosity to his spirit, and a tend- 
ency to work for the benefit and im- 
provement of the mass, the multitude, 
the great body politic. He is no recluse 
socially, but warm, zealous, and popular. 
There is eneugh of the constructive in 
him to be a reformer, to know how the 
old edifice can be rebuilt after it shall 
have been taken down. He is a man of 
courage, boldness, positiveness, and pow- 
er. His Firmness is evidently a master- 
feeling in his nature. He is not without 
ambition, but in such a head ambition 
may be laudable and noble. He is re- 
markable for his scope and retentiveness 
of memory. He carries all his knowl- 
edge where he can avail himself of it at 
pleasure. He has a remarkable appre- 
ciation of system in reference to detail, 
and his mind, though strongly endowed 
with literary taste and talent, has, in con- 
junction also, most decided scientific and 
practical ability. He has enough of cau- 
tion to be mindful of consequences, and 
enough of courage, self-reliance, and in- 
dependence to take the responsibility 
when his judgment and his moral senti- 
ments sanction the proposed course; and 
when sustained by his judgment and 
conscience, he is not afraid of temporary 
unpopularity. Whatever may be the 
measures he aims to carry out, we feel 
certain that this page of Mr. Gladstone’s 
history will evince neither weakness nor 
dishonesty. Endowed as he is by na- 
ture with abilities to be the first of states- 
men, his culture and associations have 
been such as to ripen him for his work, 
and the times have opened for him a 
pathway to renown such as rarely falls 
to the lot of any man in any country. 


The Rt. Hon. Wu. EVART GLADSTONE was 
born in Liverpool, Dec. 29, 1809. His father, 
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John Gladstone, afterward Sir John Gladstone, 
was of Scottish birth, and an enterprising mer- 
chant. Becoming connected with the West 
India trade, he amassed great wealth, of which 
he spent freely on the education of his chil- 
dren. William Ewart, the fourth son, was dis- 
tinguished in childhood for his rare intelligence, 
and, as he met at his father’s table men of 
eminence in political life, he gathered from 
their conversation and discussions much that 
gave tone and direction to his subsequent 
career. He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church College, winning there the high- 
est honors for scholarship, and forming inti- 
mate acquaintances with young men of high 
social position. Among these was the Earl of 
Lincoln, afterward Duke of Newcastle, who 


aided young Gladstone in obtaining his first 


seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone was but twenty-three when 
he represented the borough of Newark in the 
House of Commons. His abilities drew the 
notice of Sir Robert Peel, who, in 1835, ap- 
pointed him a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and then Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
But he did not hold these preferments long, as 
Peel’s ministry was very short-lived. In 1841, 
however, when Sir Robert returned to the Pre- 
miership, Mr. Gladstone was made a member 
of the Privy Council, and accepted office as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade and 
Master of the Mint. At that time he was the 
chief instrument in bringing about a revision 
of the British tariff. In May, 1843, Mr. Glad- 


stone succeeded the Earl of Ripon as President 


of the Board of Trade, but resigned that office 
in the early part of 1845, because he dis- 
approved of Sir Robert Pecl’s intention to 
augment and perpetuate the endowment of 
Maynooth College. When that question was 
settled, however, he again took office, suc- 
ceeding Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, 
who did not ganction the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which was pressed by the Peel ministry, 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

He rendered Sir Robert very important aid 
in carrying the measure of free trade through 
the House of Commons, but his fidelity to the 
great reform leader cost him his office and 
seat; for the then Duke of Newcastle, not ap- 
proving the course of Mr. Gladstone, refused 
to sanction his re-election for Newark. 

In 1847 he was elected to Parliament for 
the University of Oxford, and espoused more 
warmly than ever the cause of the Liberal 
party; finally separating altogether from the 
Conservatives by refusing, in 1852, to take a 
Cabinet position under Lord Derby. His at- 
tack upon the budget of Mr. Disraeli was the 
chief cause of the fall of that Ministry, and the 
accession to power of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
On the formation of the Coalition Ministry, 
headed by that nobleman, Mr. Gladstone be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer. At the 
reconstruction of the Aberdeen Ministry, under 
Lord Palmerston, in 1855, Mr. Gladstone with- 
drew on finding that it was not the intention 
of the Ministry collectively to oppose the vote 
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of censure implied in Mr. Roebuck’s motion 
for the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the British army before 
Sebastopol. In 1858, Lord Derby being again 
at the head of affairs, Gladstone accepted the 
mission to the Ionian Islands, although he 
previously refused an office in the Cabinet; 
and in June, 1859, when the second Palmerston 
Administration was formed, he was once more 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer. This post 
he held in the Liberal Ministries until the 
resignation of Earl Russell’s Cabinet in June, 
1866. His interest in the development of com- 
merce during that time was unremitting. In 
1860, a treaty, which has greatly improved the 
trade between France and England, was con- 
summated through his efforts. The repeal of 
duties on many articles of general consump- 
tion, the simplification of the tariff, an increase 
in the income tax, and the abolition of the paper 
duty, are among the measures which he was 
foremost in carrying through Parliament. At 
the general election of 1865 he lost his seat for 
the University of Oxford, but was elected for 
South Lancashire. That county division being 
further subdivided by the Reform Act of 1867, 
Mr. Gladstone chose to be a candidate for 
Southwest Lancashire, the district including 
his native town of Liverpool, but also in- 
cluding a great part of the Earl of Derby’s 
estates. He was not successful in the contest 
there, and now sits as representative of the 
populous metropolitan borough of Greenwich. 


As an orator and a statesman, Mr. Gladstone 


is probably the foremost in English politics. 
His fecundity of speech is remarkable, while 
at the same time his remarks are always char- 
acterized by great clearness and pertinency. 
One of the ablest economists of the age, his 
Budget speeches are marvelous efforts of busi- 
ness eloquence. Since the death of Sir Robert 
Peel and Richard Cobden, he has been the 
leading apostle of free trade, economy in the 
administration of the Government, and peace. 
His recent advancement to the highest office 
in England under the Crown, can be taken not 
only as an evidence of his surpassing states- 
manship, but also as a mark of the progress of 
liberal ideas in all classes of English society. 

Mr. Gladstone, amid his pressing public 
duties, has found leisure to do no small amount 
of literary work. He has published “ The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” 
„Church Principles Considered in their Re- 
sults,” some able criticisms on Homer and the 
Greek Mythology, besides essays of a theo- 
logical character. He has been twice elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1865 was made a member of the Insti- 
tute of France. 

His occupation of the premiership is e- 
rally acceptable to Americans, as his attitude 
toward this country, although not so marked 
as that of Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright, has been 
favorable toward the maintenance of the 
Union. Mr. Gladstone must be considered, 
however, as a thorough Englishman in his 
policy, but staunch in his advocacy of the 


rights of the subject to a participation in the 
government that claims his allegiance. 
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INEQUALITY OF MINDS. 


BY GEO. W. LINTON. 


Tue human mind is a created intelligence, 
having had no known existence prior to its in- 
corporation with the physical man. It is pro- 
gressive in its nature; susceptible of indefinite 
improvement; capable of unlimited culture; 
and expansive to the exact degree of its cultiva- 
tion. If this were not the case, then it would be 
impossible for us to understand the purpose of 
its probationary existence in this world. If, in- 
deed, mind is the same in infancy as in matu- 
rity—immutable in its nature—how useless, 
how purposeless, would be its combination 
with the body; since no benefit could be de- 
rived therefrom. The soul would be in exactly 
the same condition at its exit from this world 
as it was at its entrance, having made no 
progress in the scale of intellectual existence. 
The fallacy of such an argument is so clearly 
apparent, that it needs no elaborate process of 
reasoning to enable the mind to comprehend 
the sandy foundation upon which it is based. 
Having clearly stated our view of mind and its 
capabilities, we will now proceed to a consid- 
eration of the process of its development. 

Our Creator, being no respecter of particular 
individuals, considering all men in the same 
light that the earthly parent looks upon his 
children—all equal in his sigh}—“ of one flesh 
and one blood” (but always better pleased with 
those who follow His divine isjunctions), has 
wisely and in justice given to each individual 
man the same number of mental faculties, 
which, taken together, constitute the immortal 
principle of man’s nature—the human soul. He 
has not, however, delegated these intellectual 
powers to man in a complete state of full- 
fledged expansion, thereby requiring no effort 
on man’s part to develop their latent capabili- 
ties; but has, in His infinite wisdom, bestowed 
these varied mental faculties in their embry- 
onic state; and it remains for each and every 
man and woman to determine in what manner 
and in what particular directions their minds 
shall expand. Thus it is that map is enabled 
to choose between good and evil, and thereby 
become the architect of his own destiny. 

The little seed, so small, so seemingly insig- 
nificant, so imperceptible in weight, so like an 
“ airy nothing” in the palm of one’s hand, con- 
tains within the circumscribed limits of its 
ftinty covering the embryo. of a magnificent 
forest tree; and it is only necessary for that 
tiny germ to be surrounded by certain favora- 
ble circumstances—such as good soil, access to 
light, air, heat, and moisture—that from so in- 
significant a beginning a mighty structure may 
rise, “ whose weight can only be expressed by 
tons, and whose wonderful proportions com- 
mand our admiration.” If that germ be sur- 
rounded by unfavorable conditions, it will not 
expand to the full extent of its original capac- 
ity; but will become dwarfed and imperfect 
just in proportion to the imperfection of the 
nutriment which is furnished it. 

The human mind, like the frail seed, 90 insig- 
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nificant at the moment of its creation, so feeble 
during the earlier period of its existence, con- 
tains all the elements of greatness wrapped up 
within the narrow limits of its original condi- 
tion, and requires only favorable surroundings 
to develop its latent powers, and thus enable 
it to shine forth in all the majesty and might of 
its expanded brilliancy, compelling the admira- 
tion of its own and succeeding ages; standing 
forth as a beacon-light for those who climb 
the rugged steep where grow the laurels of im- 
mortality, and with which all must be crowned 
ere they reach that degree of perfection which 
God has intended that the mind of man shall 
attain. And thus, according to our perfection 
here, will be our superior chances for advance- 
ment when the “boatman pale” shall land us 
on that unknown shore to which we are rap- 
idly tending. How very important, then, that 
we make the proper uses of our advantages 
here, while we are gliding down the stream of 
Time to that bourne whence none return! 

That the minds of all men are much the 
same, £o far as their activity at least is con- 
cerned, at the moment of their creation we be- 
lieve; but that they vary in their progression 
toward maturity, owing to their original sur- 
roundings and the manner of their training, we 
are also free to acknowledge. Thus we see the 
intellect of a Newton unfolding nature’s immu- 
table laws, and making clear to minds of infe- 
rior maturity those great truths relating to the 
government of the material world which to 
them before seemed inexplicable. Again, we 
see the understanding of a Webster expounding 
the supreme law of the land in so clear and un- 
mistakable a light, that one and all are com- 
pelled to acknowledge the correctness of his 
deductions. Neither one of these great men 
possessed a single faculty more than the unlet- 
tered peasant whose ideas are so few and crude, 
and whose greatest ambition is to control the 
dull ox that drags his plow. How, then, is 
it that the peasant is not equal to the perform- 
ance of the same mental labor with a Newton 
or a Webster? The reason is plainly this: his 
mind is in an incomplete state of development 
—being in a comparatively infantile condition, 
not having been supplied with thought suff- 
cient to enable it to stimulate its dormant ener- 
gies; and perhaps has not been surrounded by 
as favorable conditions as his more fortunate 
neighbors. These conditions, which control 
the growth of the understanding, we will now 
proceed to explain. 

The brain is an organized medium through 
which the mind receives and imparts knowl- 
edge, and is the organ of thought and feeling. 
The particular tunction of the brain is to gen- 
erate thought; and as thought is the natural 
food of the mind, it follows that according to 
the adequacy or inadequacy of this ethereal 
nutriment furnished the mind for its nourish- 
ment, will be its vigor and growth. Thus we 
can readily understand how an inferior mind 
can grasp the thoughts of the giant intellect. 
The thought once elaborated and presented to 
the inferior mind through the medium of the 
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perceptive organism, is exactly the same as if 
it had been the product of its own brain, and 
is readily taken up and devoured by that mind. 
Thus men with large organs of perception, but 
deficient reflection, readily become good schol- 
ars. They get their ideas by perception alone; 
they do not reason them out, and they never 
originate anything new, but always follow in 
the beaten path. But we have digressed some- 
what. The brain consists of a plurality of in- 
dependent organs, corresponding to the various 
faculties of the mind. It is the function of 
each one of these organs to generate a peculiar 
kind of thought, differing one from the other in 
their duty. Thus a young man starting in life 
resolves to acquire money or property. The 
organ of Acquisitiveness therefore is brought 
into use, and generates its particular kind of 
thought or aliment at the demand of the mind. 
If the demand upon this organ is steady, it is, 
by the exercise given it, increased in size aud 
power, thereby giving it greater capacity for 
the evolution of its peculiar ethereal product, 
while the mind is fed upon that product, and 
as a consequence expands in that particular 
direction. This process, continued for years, 
will gradually transform the man into a miser- 
able miser, whose god is gold, and whose ruling 
passion is gain. His Benevolence, by disuse, 
will become so feeble that it will be wholly im- 
possible for him to exercise the principles or 


practice the common duties of charity. By a 


hereditary law, this cultivated quality of mind 
may be transmitted througn the animal organ- 
ism to offspring ;—the child displaying miserly 
qualities of mind at an early age, because of a 
superior development of the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness. Thus we see the extreme importance 
of curbing and restraining the inherent tend- 
encies of mind to low practices, and of direct- 
ing its course in channels more favorable for 
its proper development. Webster became a 
great man from the fact that he inherited an 
organism peculiarly favorable to the growth of 
his mental powers. His mind, placed within 
an organized medium, composed of the best 
materials for the elaboration of thought, fed 
upon the richest of mental food, and as a natural 
consequence it grew with the utmost luxuri- 
ance, unfolding its large capabilities, and ex- 
panding to such grandeur of proportions that 
men called it “ godlike.” 

And thus it is with the human mind; ever 
varying, continually changing for “better or 
for worse,” and never completely at rest. The 
limits of a magazine essay wil] not permit a 
thorough investigation of so boundless a subject 
as the mind of man. We will therefore leave 
the intelligent readers of the JoURNAL to draw 
their own conclusions from the data presented. 


———. —— — 


A CHARACTER which combines the love of 
enjoyment with the love of duty, and the abil- 
ity to perform whatever belongs to its province 
in life, is the one whose unfoldings give the 


greatest promise of perfection. Such a char- 
acter, though rare by original organization, 
may be approximated to by earnest culture. 
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CHARACTER. 

[THERE are some minds much exercised in 
fields other than Phrenology that consider men 
with reference to their intrinsic character, and 
not with especial reference to those brilliant 
manifestations of genius which usually catch 
the wandering eye and prejudice the opinion. 
A writer in the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate discerns the kernel of the subject, and 
deals with it in aclear and forcible manner. 
We transfer the greater part of his remarks to 
these columns. ] 

Character can be formed, then; and it al- 
ways is formed, consciously or unconsciously, 
by more or Jess voluntary self-direction. Yet 
how seldom do we deliberatcly aim at its 
formation! We aim at almost every other im- 
portant attainment—at wealth, health, knowl- 
edge, power, at individual virtues, at religion 
itself as a life, or, more generally, as a guaran- 
tee of eternal life; but how seldom do we find 
a man who has studiously set himself to work 
to attain what should be the resultant con- 
summation of all these, and all probationary 
human life, character! Character is the su- 
preme thing in humanity. It is the moral and 
mental personality of the man. It is the sum of 
all he can carry with him from this planet into 
other worlds, and, for good or evil, it will go 
with him through those worlds forever. 

Character is not only intrinsically a great 
thing—the supreme thing—but it is a great 
power. It may be pronounced the supreme 
talent of man. Wheneven associated with no 
other conspicuous talent, it is a power per se— 
a power of itself. Who can not prove the as- 
sertion by only looking around the circle of 
his habitual life? What eloquence of the pul- 
pit, what teaching of the schools, what litera- 
ture or art, influences us like the personal 
character of individual men in the intimacies 
of our ordinary life? The character of a 
father or a mother has more to do with our 
early training than any specific lessons they 
may impart. We read it in the lineaments of 
their faces, in their frowns or smiles, and it 
vibrates through us in their very tones; nay, it 
affects us through their inherited blood. It has 
been said that Washington had no genius, and 
no other great talent, except good common 
sense, which, however, it must be admitted, is 
one of the most uncommon things. But Wash- 
ington had character in the loftiest degree. 
And character was with him more powerful 
than any genius or “ talent,” so called, could 
be. Washington's character saved this repub- 
lic at its birth, as Lincoln’s did at its threat- 
ened dissolution. And how often, in church 
life, have we witnessed this silent but omnipo- 
tent influence of character! How often, when 
the pulpit has been heretical or reckless, when 
the financial pillars have fallen, when the most 
talented official administrators have been in 
discord and confusion, and the very altar 
has seemed to be falling to pieces, have we 
found assurance, saving counsel, and restoring 
strength in the picty, and steadfastness, and 
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calm words of a few well-tried, devout, but 
unconspicuous souls, whose good living refuted 
the errors of the pulpit, and whose unshakable 
devotion gave confidence and hope, at last, to 
all wavering minds! We have felt that while 
they were with us, their God must also be 
with us, and “if God be for us, who shall be 
against us?” i 

This power of character is never more pro- 
foundly recognized by us than when we find 
that it has not been legitimate. Character is 
so influential, that even its semblance has irre- 
sistible potency. What would be the effect, 
not only on this nation, but upon the whole 
world, of an indisputable proof, by newly dis- 
covered documents, that Washington’s charac- 
ter was hypocritically assumed—that he was, 
at heart, a traitor, and, like Arnold, had at- 
tempted to negotiate the surrender of his army 
and his country? Or that even if, while a 
patriot, he was personally a bad man, a secret 
libertine, or swindler? Is there any patriotic 
American that would not blush, any virtuous 
citizen that would not weep, any “ liberalist” 
of the old world that would not bow his head, 
at such an eclipse of the greatest name in civil 
history ? In the more sacred spheres of char- 
acter such a discovery would be still more 
disastrous. If it were to-day demonstrated 
that John Wesley had been a life-long infidel, 
living in the practice of concealed vice, and 
conducting his great ecclesiastical scheme only 
for nefarious ends, would not the fact nearly 
shake away the foundations of the denomina- 
tion throughout the world? But what if such 


a demonstration could be indisputably made 


against St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. John? What 
if we had to acknowledge that they were hyp- 
ocritical Jews, immersed in hidden vice, and 
conducting the early plans of Christianity only 
for power and money? Christendom would 
fall, overthrown, before such a discovery re- 
garding only these three men. The ethics and 
some of the dogmas of Christianity might sur- 
vive, by their own inherent virtue; but the 
Christian evidence is so thoroughly historical, 
and these three men so historically identified 
with it, that such a fall from their historical 
attitude would, we repeat, be the fall of Chris- 
tendom itself. Their genius, their “ talents,” 
might remain unquestionable, but their char- 
acter, blasted, would blast the moral world; 
and more, it would blast both worlds to my- 
riads of earnest men, who, relying upon their 
word, have looked with exultant hope, through 
all the struggles of their lives, for the world to 
come. 

Such, then, is the importance, the power of 
character. 

A PEACE JUBILEE is to be celebrated in Bos- 
ton, during the month of June next. Singers 
to the number of several thousand are expect- 
ed to participate. A building, to seat from 
ten to fifteen thousand, is to be erected on Bos- 
ton Common, in which the peace jubilee will 
be celebrated. Let the people from the East, 
the West, the North, and the South attend, and 
be filled with music and peace. 


(Mary, 


AMBRICAN WIT. 

“Ir is a very difficult task,” a late English 
writer remarks, “to find the epithet which 
ought to make the peculiarities of American 
humor intelligible to those who do not already 
understand all that can be said to them. No 
one can put into words the difference between 
the scent of a rose and a wall-flower. A single 
experiment will do more than any quantity of 
explanation. And, therefore, when we attempt 
to seize some of the main characteristics of 
American humor, we are only trying by very 
ineffectua] means to teach what any one may 
learn far better from five minutes’ study of the 
‘Biglow Papers.’ A whole stream of American 
humor has lately been turned upon us. ‘ Arte- 
mus Ward,’ the ‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,’ the 
‘Letters of Major Downing,’ and various other 
facetious performances, have made their ap- 
pearance on this side of the Atlantic. As a rule, 
nothing is more difficult than fer one nation to 
laugh at the jokes which amuse another. A 
great philosopher used to laugh till the tears 
ran down his cheeks at the sight of two spiders 
fighting; our inability to perceive the joke 
may, possibly, be a proof of our dullness, not 
of his childishness. Englishmen and Yankees 
are, however, so far of one family as to appre- 
ciate each other’s humor. Some of the papers 
we have mentioned ‘contain very small jokes; 
but English railroad travelers certainly buy 
and chuckle over theni. Their humor only 
differs from ours as another species of the same 
genus. And therefore we may appreciate it 
sufficiently to see how this variety is connected 
with certain other national peculiarities. It is 
not so unlike as to be placed outside our sphere 
of criticism, and yet it is unlike enough to sug- 
gest the necessity of some explanation.” 

The use of big words, either seriously or as 
a more or less consciously absurd piece of ex- 
travagance, “is not the really characteristic 
part of American humor. There are, indeed, 
two ways of producing a comic effect which 
may be considered as the inverse of each other. 
An absurd over-statement or an absurd under- 
statement fhay be equally effective. When 
Falstaff tells Bardolph that his face is an ‘ ever- 
lasting bonfire light; that he has saved him ‘a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern,’ he 
gives a good specimen of the first. A well- 
known American example is the assertion of 
the Mississippi captain, that his boat could float 
wherever the ground was a little damp. To 
illustrate the second we might quote the Amer- 
ican who had managed to quote something in 
his native country to parallel all the wonders 
of Europe. At last, he was asked whether he 
had not just crossed the Alps. ‘ Well,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I guess I passed some risin’ ground.’ 
The philosophy of the two methods is perhaps 
the same; but the second is commoner among 
the genuine American humorists. When Ar- 
temus Ward describes his courtship, he begins 
by informing his beloved that she was a ga- 
zelle, which, he remarks, ‘I thought was putty 
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fine. He goes on: ‘I wish tha? was windars 
to my soul, so that you could see some of my 
feelin’s. There’s fire enough in here to bile all 
the cornbeef and turnips in the ncighborhood. 
Vesoovius and the critter ain’t a circumstance!’ 
To all which the lady replies, after some moro 
eloquence on the approved models, ‘You say 
rite strate out what you are drivin’ at. If you 
mean gettin’ hitched, Pm in!’ This may be 
taken as an illustration of the nature of the 
real popular humor. It is to a considerable 
extent a protest by shrewd common sense 
against the bombast which is so prevalent, but 
which does not quite succeed in passing itself 
off for genuine. When a man, naturally acute, 
has sat down to hear orators spout nonsense, 
he is sometimes sufficiently awed to accept it 
for genuine,—he feels that he is not entitled to 
be a critic; but his native sense enables him to 
have occasional glimpses of its absurdity, and 
he expresses himself in rather coarse but very 
terse condemnation. 


“ Artemus Ward was, on the whole, the best 
specimen of the last crop of humorists. He, it 
is true, owed something to his system of spell- 
ing, which is a small enough form of wit. 
There isn’t very much fun in writing hence- 
4th, or in putting goakin’ for joking. His hu- 
mor has, however, the genuine Yankee cast, 
although it does not contain very brilliant spe- 
cimens. He only occasionally wrote on politi- 
cal topics, which ‘tre the staple of most of his 
imitators and rivals. We may quote one or 
two bits from his visit to the Mormons as ex- 
amples of his style. In passing through Ne- 
vada, he remarks: ‘Shooting isn’t as popular 
in Nevada as it once was. A few years since 
they used to have “dead man for breakfast” 
(a playful California phrase) every morning.” 
A reformed desperado told me that he sup- 
posed he had killed men enough to ‘stock a 
graveyard. “A feeling of remorse,” he said, 
“sometimes comes over me! But I’m an alter- 
ed man now. I hain’t killed a man for over 
two weeks. What’ll yer poison yourself with?“ 
he added, dealing a resonant blow on the bar.’ 
This is followed by a story of a notorious des- 
perado, whose practice it was to call for liquor, 
and if any one declined joining him, ‘to com- 
mence shooting.’ At last, on a refusal of some 
stranger, he drew his revolver and exclaimed, 
*Good God, must I kill a man every time I 
come to Carson? with which pathetic words, of 
sorrow rather thah of anger, he fired and killed 
hisman. ‘The citizens, however, thought this 
a trifle too much, and shot the murderer down 
with rifies. This is the kind of story which 
the narrator tells with imperturbable gravity of 
countenance, pleased if you laugh, and doubly 
pleased if you are credulous enough to be awed. 
He describes Mormonism with the same kind 
of humorous calmness. In his imaginary visit 
to Brigham Young, when the prophet says in 
answer to a question, ‘I hev eighty wives, Mis- 
ter Ward. I sertinly am married.’ ‘How do 
you like it as far as you have got?’ sed L” 

Mr. Lincoln’s sayings are good specimens of 
the genuine American humor. “There is the 


one illustrating the difficulty of joining the 
North and South; about the architect who said 
that he could build a bridge to the infernal re- 
gions, on which his friend remarked that he 
had ‘some doubts about the abutment on the 
other side. 

The annals of the bench and bar are thronged 
with witty jokes and repartees, showing that 
even amid the somber surroundings of the judg- 


ment-seat American lawyers do not suffer their 


humorous inspirations to pass unnoticed. 

Rufus Choate, the most brilliant man in 
many respects that ever adorned the profession, 
often indulged in a grotesque wit, which was 
quite as original as any element in the eccen- 
tric genius. He once complimented Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw, of Massachusetts, said to have been 
one of the ugliest men that ever sat upon the 
bench, by saying as he rose to commence his 
argument, “In coming into the presence of 
your honor, I experienee the same feelings the 
Hindoo does when he bows before his idol—I 
know that you are ugly, but I feel that you are 
great.” 

On another occasion, when he asked a wit- 
ness what his occupation was, the sanctimoni- 
ous individual answered, “ I am a minister of 
the Gospel, sir—a candle of the Lord.” 

“ Of what denomination, sir? 

“The Baptist.” 

“I trust, then,” replied Mr. Choate, that 
you are dipped, but not a wie- ed candle. 

William Wirt, the celebrated advocate, was 
once arguing a case involving some personal 
right, in the course of which he stated a very 
broad legal proposition. His opponent asked 
him his authority in laying down the rule, and 
to cite the book and page which contained his 
precedent. Mr. Wirt in his impressive style, 
turned upon his questioner, and answered in 
this gorgeous manner: 

“Sir, I am not bound to probe my way 
among the ruins of antiquity—to stumble over 
obsolete statutes, and delve in black letter lore 
in search of a principle written in living letters 
upon the heart of every man.” 

Judge Bacon, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a gentleman of fine literary attainments, 
besides being an excellent lawyer, often in- 
proves an opportunity to get off something 
fanny. 

One day, during the trial of a cause, Mr. 
Gunn was 8 witness on the stand, and as he 
hesitated a good deal, and seemed unwilling, 
after persistent questioning, to tell what he 
knew, the Judge said to him, “Come, Mr. 
Gunn, don’t hang fire.” After the examina- 
tion had closed, the bar was convulsed by 
Judge Bacon's adding, Mr. Gunn, you can go 
off now—you may be discharged.” 

A hungry judge who had been kept upon 
the bench an hour after the time for dinner by 
a long speech of an advocate in the defense of 
a criminal, getting out of all patience, said: 
“Mr. B——, you must conclude your argu- 
ment at once, or I shall adjourn for dinner; 
you know that I dine at one o’clock, and it is 
now nearly two.” Lawyer B—— turned to the 


dignitary on the bench, and replied: “Your 
honor most strikingly illustrates that deep in- 
sight into human nature which Shakspeare 
[Cibber (?) ] displayed when he said— 

The lean, lank, and hungry 

Judge would hang the guiltless, 

Rather than eat his mutton cold. 

There is one more characteristic of Ameri- 
can humor which we must notice in conclud- 
ing our brief article—the familiar use of Scrip- 
tural language, though the practice in general 
is to be deprecated yet. In certain cases it is 
perfectly natural and harmless. An unedu- 
cated man mixes up Scriptare and common 
life more frequently in proportion to his be- 
lief in Scripture. Many of the stories which 
seem risky to us would be impressive to the 
original speakers. The eccentric revivalist Lo- 
renzo Dow once preached a sermon on the 
text from St. Paul, “ I can do all things.” No, 
Paul,” he said, you are wrong for once. PII 
bet you five dollars you can’t,” and he laid 
down a five-dollar bill on the desk. He con- 
tinued to read, “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” “Ah! Paul,” he said, “that’s a very 
different thing; the bet s off” 


= ¶ ¶ — 
AN ALPHABET OF RULES. 


ATTEND well to your business. 

Be panctual in your payments, 
Consider before you promise. 

Dare to do right. 

Envy no man. 

Faithfully perform your duty. 

Go not in the path of vice. 

Have respect for your character. 
Interest yeurself in the cause of charity. 
Join some religious society. 

Know thyself through Phrenology. 

Lie not, for any consideration. 

Make friends among the good. 

Never profess what you do not practice. 
Occupy your time in usefulness, 
Postpone nothing that you can do now. 
Quarrel not with your neighbor. 
Recompense every man for his labor. 
Save something against a day of trouble. 
Treat everybody with kindness. 

Use yourself to moderation. 

Vilify no person's reputation. 
Watchfully guard against idlenees. 
Xamine your conduct daily. 

Yield to superior judgment. 

Zealously pursue the right path. 


— — — 


THE Turner societies of New York and other 
cities propose to bring Dr. Carl Vogt from Ger- 
many to lecture on natural science. He will 
cost $20,000 for six lectures in each of seven 
cities. Dr. Vogt is a strong, popular lecturer, 
and a well-informed man of science; but his 
chief repute has been obtained not by original 
researches so much as by the trenchant and 
fierce boldness with which hp defies all that 
other people particularly believe in, while pro- 
claiming his radical materialism. His famous 
saying,“ The brain secretes thought as the liver 
does bile,” has done more to make him noto- 
rious than even his fine work on mineralogy.— 
Bening Post. 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall And him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the duor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
— Young's Night Thoughta, 


WHITH ROBES. 


[Uron being repeatedly asked why I persisted in wear- 
ing white in my sick chamber, regardless of the lateness 
of the season. ] 

Clothe me in white, that I may feel 
The mercy I at length may claim, 

When Christ His glory shall reveal 
To those who ask it in His name, 


My eyes upon His face shall rest, 
And see but sweet acceptance there; 
My name is written in His book, 
The ‘‘ new name ” that His saints shall bear. 


My Father’s mark is set on me,— 
His chosen are by sorrow known; 

His forming hand in pain I see, 
And know ‘ts that I am His own. 


His loving touch upon my brow 
Bids every pining wieh be still; 
His grace supports my spirit now, 
His glory then my soul shall fill. 
The holy city's glittering street, 
I should with dazzled sight behold; 
Fields, flow’rs, and streams for me are meet, 
Not sparkling gems or burnished gold. 


Nor would I ask the jewel’d crown, | 
The conquering saints in glory wear; 
The golden harp would press me down,— 

I ask but for white garments there. 


The spotless robes of righteousness, 
From every taint of sin made free; 
Absolute purity—no less— 
I ask, oh, loving Lord, of Thee! 
To bathe at length my aching brow, 


Faded by grief, and care, and pain, 
In waves whose soothing, healing flow 
Shall wash away all earthly stain. 


Then let white robes to me be given, 
When lying here in pain's unrest ; 
Emblems of those I may in heaven 
Joyously wear among the blest. R. 
— — — ö 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION 
A LECTURE BY GUSTAVE SCHEVE. 
[CONTINUED.] 


Passrxd on to the second point of our exam- 
ination, if we ask after the true religiousness 
of man, this is the answer: The religious- 
ness of man, in order to be a true quality, 
must, before all, be a human one—that is, 
the faculty of Veneration must be active and 
in harmony with all the other faculties. For 
man is as he is through the will of God. We 
have thus in the spiritual nature of man a pre- 
scription from God for our actions as to what 
we should do and what we should leave un- 
done. The same question. may be repeated 
with reference to all the other faculties; for 
example, what is the true love of children, 
true Friendship, true Courage, true Pride? To 
all these questions the answer is ever one and 
the same. The love of children, for instance, 
in order to be a true fecling, should not blindly 
follow its own impulse, but go hand in hand 
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with all the other human faculties, with the 
Intellect, Firmness, Caution, and the rest. If 
we now ask what is the relation of the faculty 
of Veneration to the intellectual powers of 
man, or, in other words, ask the idea which 
man should conceive of Deity, we find that 
the Christian conception of God, which likens 
God to a father who encompasses all men with 
love as his children, and who rewards and pun- 
ishes with righteousness, coincides perfectly 
with that which the Intellect can make of a 
highest Being, of a Providence. Men have 
become elevated gradually to this conception 


‘of God as the understanding by degrees worked 


itself loose from almost animal blindness. The 
very lowest savage worships the dead block, 
or the stone, as God; the one standing some- 
what higher in the scale of intelligence rever- 
enced a living brute, or the sun, or a man, or 
the power of Nature. A transition to the 
Christian conception of God is presented by 
the ancient Israelites, who certainly venerated 
God as an invisible Spirit, but often as a God 
of anger and vengeance, and as a God to mere- 
ly their own people. 

It is well known that the Christian idea of 
God has not been always preserved pure. 
When, for example, man thought of God as an 
intolerant and cruel God, who found pleasure 
in the burning of heretics, or as one who had 
appointed only those who belonged to this or 
that religious body to eternal salvation, but all 
the others to eternal damnation, these and 
similar conceptions of God, as is self-evident, 
and as our understanding says, are, in the 


highest degree, unworthy of the pure Christian 


conception. It may here be objected that 
where I have previously spoken of proof for 
the existence of God, I have as good as thrown 
out of the question the Intellect or the Un- 
derstanding, and here, when speaking of the 
proper conception of God, I call to and sup- 
port myself by this same intellect. Therein 
lies a contradiction. 


But the proof for the existence of God and 
that of the nature or properties of God are 
two different proofs. As proof for the exist- 
ence of God, there is the internal faculty of 
Veneration. That, however, says only that 
there isa Deity—that is, a subject for adora- 
tion, for devotion, for piety; but how this 
Deity is constituted, our understanding must 
tell us. 

‘When the savage venerates a block of wood 
or an animal] as his Deity, the fact proves two 
things—first, the existence of God, for it indi- 
cates the Almighty power of the voice in man 
which compels him, independently of the In- 
tellect, to venerate something as God; second, 
that, in addition to the proof for the existence 
of God, there is necessary still another proof 
of the nature of God, or the necessity that 
the eye which looks on God be a clear, illumi- 
nated eye. To the more certain comprehension 
of this important point, let us give the follow- 
ing illustration : 

A traveler in a foreign land climbs a moun- 
tain height, and discovers beyond a new, un- 
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trodden lank He views the country, without 
being able sufficiently to distinguish the indi- 
vidual objects in it. If now he were told: 
“In yonder land the streams flow uphill in- 
stead of down, or the animals and the trees 
speak human language,” or “ the people dwell 
under the water of the rivers,’ and the like, 
the traveler would, very naturally, not believe 
al] this, because it stands in contradiction to 
his reason. That the country is really there, 
he believes, or, rather, he knows, because he 
sees it. In order to pass judgment on the na- 
ture of the country, however, the eye does not 
suffice, for it does not penetrate far enough; 
the understanding of the traveler here comes 
into requisition, and it tells him, easily enough, 
that the stories are only fubles, and can not 
rest upon the truth. His servant, perhaps a 
savage without clear reason, will believe what 
has been told; the traveler, however, will con- 
ceive certainly no perfectly clear notion of the 
land, but so far a reasonable one coinciding 
with the truth. 

What the land is, in this comparison, Deity 
isin our question. Man needs the faculty of 
Divine Veneration, not on God’s existence to 
believe; for this word is here not the proper 
one, because it has a twofold meaning, but to 
be convinced of it, and to know it. In order, 
however, to have a proper and reasonable con- 
ception of God, man requires the assent of his 
understanding and feelings. What the fabulous 
stories are in the foregoing example in religion 
are those views of the unworthy qualities of 
God which the savage entertains. The rational 
man will immediately perceive the incorrect- 
ness of such views, while those standing upon 
a lower grade will easily assume them as truth. 

This leads us to another question. Can there 
be an external force which compels man to 
this or that religious faith, even if it stands in 
contradiction to his reason? This question 
must be answered unqualifiedly in the nega- 
tive. For God has given man intellectual 
powers that he may reflect rationally upon 
everything, and therefore especially upon re- 
ligiong a faith pressed upon one against con- 
viction would thus annihilate religion. 

What cruelties have already been committed 
in the name of Religion! How many thou- 
sands of the most honorable portion of human- 
ity have died as heretics, suffered the martyr’s 
death? how many in Paris on the night of St. 
Bartholomew? And the murderers were men 
who considered themselves as especially re- 
ligious, and, on account of these crimes, es- 
pecially pleasing to God—men who believed 
that their fellow-men, because they did not 
share their religious confession, were eternally 
damned of God, and therefore worthy of being 
murdered or given over to the flames. 

Happily we live in a time when such things 
can no longer happen. Man has become more 
and more clear in his intellectual views as re- 
gards their control of his better feelings. But 
it is well known, notwithstanding this enlight- 
enment of the mind, that not all religious 
errors have disappeared. There are still peo- 
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ple—and even clergymen—who cherish the 
principle of coercion in disseminating religious 
faith. These are, indeed, only a few indivi- 
duals compared with the great majority of the 
intelligent and enlightened; but these per- 
sons are still too many. The error lies here, 
naturally, not in religion, or in this or that 
confession, for such intolerance is found, as is 
well known, among all Christian confessions ; 
but in man himself, either in a certain rude, 
power-seeking, cruel, misanthropical charac- 
ter (when “ Destructiveness” and Self-Esteem 
are too large and Benevolence too small), or in 
a weakness of intellectual power. 

Moreover, the principle of intolerance in 
matters of faith promotes, in an especial man- 
ner, impiety and immorality. The truths of 
the Christian religion divide into two great 
classes—the first, such as are common to all 
Christian confessions. ‘“ Love God above all 
things, and your neighbor as yourself; therein 
is the law and the prophets,” saith Christ. In 
regard to this truth, with the numerous indi- 
vidual truths springing from it, all Christian 
confessions are unanimously agreed. There 
are, however, secondly, many truths which are 
peculiar only to certain confessions, and which 
are subjects of more or less dispute. 


The enlightened and tolerant teachers of re- 
ligion now lay special importance upon these 
undisputed truths of Christianity, and teach 
them with especial honor as worthy of being 
followed. The bigoted and intolerant, on the 
contrary, lay special stress upon the disputed 
truths, which for the reason that they are not 
harmoniously accepted, are not appropriate as 
compulsory laws of faith. How very erro- 
neous is it thus to wish to teach as compulsory 
this or that prescription of faith, since ene will 
sooner or later become acquainted with other 
religious views, to which his intellect or higher 
feelings give the preference, and which, there- 
fore, whether or not, he must accept and 
believe. For just because faith is really a know- 
ing, it does not depend upon my absolute will. 
I can not say to myself, I will believe or know 
this now, and not believe or know that. For 
what I believe or know is my intellectual 
property, in spite of my will; and what I do 
not believe or do not know is, in spite of my 
will, not my intellectual property. 

The worst of all, however, is, that many re- 
ligious teachers build the instruction of youth 
upon principles of that kind of moral doc- 
trine whose fundamental thought is, Re- 
ligion is the basis of morality; because you 
believe such and such matters, you have such 
and such duties to perform, and you must do 
so and go.” The child, the boy, the girl learns 
these prescriptions of faith, and the doctrine 
of morality erected thereon, by heart, believes 
these prescriptions, and trustingly follows the 
precepts of the moral doctrine. 

But the child does not remain a child, the 
boy becomes a man, and often, indeed, as a 
mere youth, meditating, proving, and compar- 
ing, loses his belief in many of these dogmas, 
and with it his whole faith. For the faith in 
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man is ever, and must ever remain one and a 
whole; it is very difficult, if one portion of 
faith be lost, to save the other. With the 
crushing in of the foundation, falls together 
the superstructure, the morality of the man. 
Man is thus brought to the verge of moral de- 
spair; he has no moral ſoothold; he has lost 
himself. And, unſortunately, this case is not 
the exception, it is the rule. 

The immorality of our times, the fearful in- 
fidelity which is now ſound in many people, 
especially among the middle and lower classes 
of [German] society, is in great part the result 
of the child being taught a religion which, 
when he becomes a thinking man, he is discon- 
tented with. How many men, of any confes- 
sion, are there in our day whose religious con- 
victions still consist in the dogmas of faith 
which they had learned by heart as children ? 

How beautiful, on the contrary, children 
learn religion when they are told: “ God is in 
you; seek Him in yourself; God speaks to you, 
learn you also to speak with Him.” And these 
words may not be changed when applied to 
man; it is only to be added: Hearest thou in 
thyself the voice of Benevolence, of Humanity, 
which bids thee help the unfortunate, forgive 
the offending? Give ear! Hearest thou in 
thyself the voice of Conscience, and of Firm- 
ness, which would conquer thy passions? Fol- 
low their counsel! Hearest thou in thyself the 
voice of Hope, which teaches thee to lean on 
God's providence? Believe init!” * * * 

And has not Christ himself expressly said, 
when he taught us to worship God in spirit and 
in truth, when he said that he came into the 
world in order to free men from the bondage of 
the law, when he called upon his disciples to 
search the Scriptures, when he promised to 
send them his Spirit—has not Christ therewith 
expressly declared the living faith, resting upon 
free proving and conviction, and therewith 
universal toleration, as the corner-stone of his 
Church, while confessional coercion and intol- 
erance can consequently only attain to an ex- 
ternal and dead faith. 

We approach, in a religious aspect, a period 
far more beautiful than the one which is de- 
parted. In the history of the world, it has al- 


Ways been the course that whatever has become 


external must have been first gradually prepar- 
ed internally. In this manner has long been 
prepared in Germany an approach to union 
among the religious societies. For in what do 
the enlightened men of the various Christian 
confessions differ? Essentially, in nothing. 
All harmonize in the toleration of religious 
views, in the conviction that it were never 
possible that the religious views of all men 
should be alike. The confession of faith of 
which the approach to unity is the basis is 
Christianity as Christ himself has taught it in 
its glorious majesty and simplicity, namely: on 
the one hand, the inner, living faith and piety 
(the love of God over all), in antithesis to the 
blind and dead coercive faith; and on the 
other, the active charity, in antithesis to the 
zeal of damnation and confessional hatred. 
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The religious tolerance and approach to 
unity already existing, however, can not fail 
of soon making its appearance in life, and will 
attain to great results. The signs of the times 
are unequivocal! There will soon be great 
assemblies of all Christian religious societies, 
the object of which will be religious delibera- 
tion—assemblies composed, not merely of the 
clergy, but of liberal men of the people; and, 
in consequence of these assemblies and public 
deliberations, we may live to see—or if not 
we, our children—the various religious bodies 
reaching to each other, publicly and formally, 
the brother-hand of toleration and universal 
harmony. 

— — — 

JAMES HARPER, senior member of the pub- 
lishing house of Harper & Brothers, and an 
ex-mayor of New York city, died on the 27th 
of March last from an accident. He had gone 
in his carriage to ride, and while proceeding 
toward Central Park, the horse became fright- 
ened, and ran away, throwing him violently out 
upon the pavement. He was in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

— F — 
RESURGAM. 
BY FRANCES I. KEELER. ` 


Tirs autumn! and a dirge-like wail 
Is borne upon the chilly air; 
And up and down the dreary vale. 
The dead flowers lle with cheeks all pale, 

For Death is everywhere. 

The old mounds there, the new ones here, 

Whose faded grass and freeh-dug clay 
Hide from our sight the forms so dear, 
Tell their sad tales of shroud and bier, 

Of mildew and decay. 

But, oh! far, far above them all, 

The spirit looks with eye of faith 
Through darkness blacker than a pall, 
And sees that flowers and forms that fall 

Are not the prey of Death. 

For all that doth exist on earth 

Contains within a hidden life ; 
And sure decay gives glorious birth 
To something of immortal worth, 

And grief with good is rife. 
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On Tn. —A clergyman once read the fol- 
lowing to his congregation: If this church 
were a steamer, advertised to sail at a certain 
hour, on a certain day of the week, what a rush 
there would be of the passengers to be on board 
at the appointed time!” 

A word to the wise, as to being in their seats 
before the services begin. Oh! the trial of 


those lagging, dragging ‘always-behind-time 
people They are such a trial. 


Nor Ipols.— We are not to worship each 
other. Husbands, wives, parents, children, lov- 
ers, are to regard each other in the light of 
friends, companions, protectors, etc., as God- 


given, for which we should thank Him. But 
we are not to place the creature above the 
Creator in our regard, as many do, when they 
assert they “can not live” without the loved 
companion. We are to subordinate even the 
tenderest affections to God's will. And even 
in death as in life, not my, but Thy will be 
ee. should be the motto inscribed on the 
cart. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the sonl, the body ferm doth take, 
For soui is form, and doth the body make. ener. 


OULTUREH OF TEE PHROEPTIVES. 
—— 

By a persistent course of training, a person 
endowed with fairly developed perceptive fac- 
ulties may become so skilled that his rapid and 
accurate inferences, from conditions hardly ap- 
preciated by others, appear to fall little short 
of the magical. Men who mingle in those 
spheres of human activity which require a 
quick eye, a sharp ear, a sure and skillful hand, 
are distinguished by their well marked and 
prominent perceptive faculties. The forehead, 
from the hair down to the root of the nose, in- 
clines outwardly from the plane of the face; 
the eyes appear sunken, on account of the pro- 
jection of the brows; and the whole aspect is 
one of inquiry and scrutiny. The accompany- 
ing engraving of the naturalist Agassiz illus- 
trates this class of organization well. Men 
who pursue the callings of hunters and trap- 
pers, who, like the Indian, are skilled in the 
secrets of woodcraft, have a cranial organiza- 
tion which approximates to that of the aborig- 
inal. Their external senses are sharpened; 
they can discern the character of objects at 
distances so great that the unpracticed eye per- 
ceives only an indistinct form, and they can 
catch sounds inaudible to the inexpert, and 
explain their source. 

It is exceedingly interesting to read the 
narratives of men who have lived amid the 
scenes of wild life in the far West. Many of 
their recitals of actual performances fall little 
short of the marvelous. ` 

In those extensive regions toward the setting 
sun, where civilization has not yet planted its 
prolific seed, there is a class of men who may 
be called “ prairie detectives,” and who prac- 
tice the art of trailing. Dr. Hachenberg, of the 
United States Post Hospital at Fort Randall, 
Dacotah Territory, describes the trailers in a 
very graphic manner, and recounts some of his 
experiences with them. We are indebted to 
him for the following instances illustrative of 
the trailer’s powers: 

The trailer is not a graceful man. He car- 
ries his head much inclined, his eye is quick 
and restless, always on the watch, and he is 
practicing his art unconsciously, hardly ever 
crossing the track of man or animal without 
seeing it. When he enters a house, he brings 
the habits he contracted in the practice of his 
art with him. I know a trailer as soon as he 
enters my room. He comes in through the 
door softly, and with an air of exceeding cau- 
tion. Before he is fairly in, or at least has sat 
down, he has taken note of every article and 
person, though there may be a dozen vacant 
chairs in the room. He is not used to chairs, 
and, like the Indian, prefers a more humble 
seat. When I was employed by Gen. Harney 
last summer to take charge temporarily of the 
Indians that were gathered here to form a new 
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reservation, one day a guide and trailer came 
into the General’s headquarters. I told him to 
be seated. He sat down on the floor, bracing 
his back against the wall. The General saw 
this, and in vexation cried out, Why don't 
vou take a chair, when there are plenty here 
not occupied?” The man arose and seated 
himself in a chair, but in so awkward and un- 
comfortable a manner that he looked as if he 
might slip from it atany moment. But when 
this uncouth person came to transact his busi- 
ness with the General, he turned out to be a 
man of no ordinary abilities. His description 
of a route he took as guide and trailer for the 
Ogallalas in bringing them from the Platte to 
this place was minute, and, to me, exceedingly 


interesting. Every war party that for the sea- 
son had crossed his trail, he described with 
minuteness as to their number, the kinds of 
arms they had, and stated the tribes they be- 
longed to. In the strange revelations that he 
made there was neither imposition nor suppo- 
sition, for he gave satisfactory reasons for every 
assertion he made. 

I have rode several hundred miles with an 
experienced guide and trailer, Hack, whom I 
interrogated upon many points in the practice 
of this art. Nearly all tracks I saw, either old 
or new, as a novice in the art, I questioned him 
about. In going to the Niobrara River we 
crossed the track of an Indian pony. My guide 
followed the track a few miles and then said, It 
is a stray, black horse, with a long, bushy tail, 
nearly starved to death, has a split hoof of the 
left fore foot, and goes very lame, and he passed 
here early this morning.” Astonished and in- 
credulous, I asked him the reasons for knowing 
these particulars by the tracks of the animal, 
when he replied: “It was a stray horse, be- 
cause it did not go in a direct line; his tail was 
long, for he dragged it over the snow ; in brush- 
ing against a bush he left some of his hair, 
which shows its color. He was very hungry, 
for, in going along, he has nipped at those high, 
dry weeds which horses seldom eat. The fis- 
sure of the left fore foot left, also, its track, and 
the depth of the indentation shows the degree 
of his lameness; and his tracks show he was 
here this morning, when the snow was hard 
with frost.” 
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At another place we came across an Indian 
track, and he said, “ It is an old Yankton, who 
came across the Missouri last evening to look 
at his traps. In coming over, he carried in his 
right hand a trap, and in his left a lasso, to 
catch a pony which he had lost. He returned 
without finding the horse, but had caught in 
the trap he had out a prairie wolf, which he 
carried home on his back, and a bundle of kini- 
kinic wood in his right hand.” Then he gave 
his reasons : “ I know he is old, by the impres- 
sion his gait has made, and a Yankton by that of 
his moccasins. He is from the other side of the 
river, as there are no Yanktons on this side. 
The trap he carried struck the snow now and 
then, and in the same manner as when he came, 
shows that he did not find his pony. A drop 
of blood in the center of his tracks shows that 
he carried the wolf on his back, and the bun- 
dle of kinikinic wood he used for a staff for 
support, and catching a wolf shown that he had 
traps out.” “But,” I asked, “how do you 
know it is a wolf; why not a fox, or a coyotte, 
or even a deer?” Said he, “If it had been a 
fox, or coyotte, or any other small game, he 
would have slipped the head of the animal in 
his waist belt, and so carried it by his side, and 
not on his shoulders. Deer are not caught by 
traps; but if it had been a deer, he would not 
have crossed this high hill, but would have 
gone back by way of the ravine, and the load 
would have made his steps still more totter- 
ing.” 

Another Indian track we saw twenty miles 
west of this, he put this serious construction 
upon: “ He is an upper Indian—a prowling 
horse thief—carried a double shot-gun, and is 
a rascal that killed some white man lately, and 
passed here one week ago; for,” said he, “a 
lone Indian in these parts is on mischief, and 
generally on the look-out for horses. He had 
on the shoes of a white man whom he had, in 
all probability, killed, but his steps are those of 
an Indian. Going through the ravine, the end 
of his gun hit into the deep snow. A week 
ago we had a very warm day, and the snow 
being soft, he made these deep tracks; ever 
since it has been intensely cold weather, which 
makes very shallow tracks.” I suggested that 
perhaps he bought those shoes. “ Indians don’t 
buy shoes, and if they did, they would not buy 
them as large as these were, for Indians have 
very small feet.” The most noted trailer of this 
country was Paul Daloria, a half-breed, who 
died under my hands of Indian consumption 
last summer. At one time I rode with him, and 
trailing was naturally the subject of conversa- 
tion. I begged to trail with him an old track 
over the prairie, in order to learn its history. 
I had hardly made the proposition, when he 
drew up his horse, which was at a ravine, and 
said: Well, here is an old elk track. Let us 
get off our horses and follow it.” We followed 
it but a few rods, when he said it was exactly a 
month old, and made at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. This he knew, as then we had our last 
rain, and at the hour named the ground was 
softer than at any other time. The track before 
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us was then made. He broke up here and 
there clusters of grass that lay in the path of 
the track, and showed me the dry ends of 
some, the stumps of others, and by numerous 
other similar items accounted for many circum- 
stances that astonished me. We followed the 
trail over a mile. Now and then we saw that 
a wolf, a fox, and other animals had practiced 
their trailing instincts on the elk’s tracks. Here 
and there he would show me where a snake, a 
rat, and a prairie dog had crossed the track. 
Nothing had followed or crossed the track that 
the quick eye of Daloria did not detect. He 
gave an account of the habits of all the animals 
that had left their footprints on the track, also 
of the state of the weather since the elk passed, 
and the effect of sunshine, winds, aridity, sand 
storms, and other influences that had a bearing 
on these tracks. 


— o> ee 


JAMES E. EMERSON. 

Tax following is an abridgment of a 
phrenological examination made a few 
months since, Mr. Emerson being then 
unknown to the examiner: 

This gentleman has by nature a toler- 
ably strong constitution. His tempera- 
ment partakes chiefly of the motive- 
mental elements, yet with hardly enough 
of the vital to maintain a good balance. 
He is apt to overdo, to work too much 
with the muscles and with the mind, 
and thus to exhaust his vitality some- 
what more rapidly than it is generated. 
He is inclined to carry great burdens 


and cares, but is nevertheless possessed 


of such susceptibility, that frets and 
vexations wear upon him. He has a 
very fine skin, and comparatively fine 
hair, yet his frame is large and compact, 
which indicates a great deal of power. 
That fine-grained sensitiveness which be- 
longs to his organization, and which is 
evinced by the delicacy of skin and hair, 
leads him to exhaust through the mind 
and through the feelings a great deal of 
vital and nervous force. He has occa- 
sion, therefore, for sleep in large meas- 
ure, and should take every opportunity 
for quiet, healthful sleep. 

He is known as having a quick and 
decided cast of mind; his first judg- 
ments of men and measures are gene- 
rally his best. He has ability to go 
through complicated courses of - logical 
reasoning, to examine subjects patiently 
and extendedly; and in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life his mind is very quick to grasp 
results and conclusions. If he were in a 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES E. EMERSON. 


position that required a quick judgment 
of strangers, he would be at home there. 
As a magistrate, banker, lawyer, railroad- 
man, he would look through men and ap- 
preciate their dispositions. 

Large Firmness marks his character; 
stability is one of the prime laws of his 
mind ; steadfastness characterizes all that 
he does, and it is sustained by a strong 
sense of duty. His Hope leads him 
to anticipate favorable results, but he 
is not inclined to be enthusiastic, or 
to run into wild or uncertain specula- 
tions. Ambition leads him to value his 
reputation. He believes it is a man’s 
duty to maintain a good reputation, and 
his privilege to acquire enough of this 
world’s goods to make him easy in cir- 
cumstances. He believes in working out 
success, and that it is the duty of every 
man, however rich he may become by 
the industry and frugality of his ances- 
tors, or by his own energy, to continue 
serving the world, doing good and pay- 
ing his way. Hence he is naturally in- 
clined to put forth effort, and would be 
ashamed to retire from business and do 
nothing. He has much pride, dignity, 
and self-reliance. He may not always 
live in harmony with his development; 
but whenever he fails to do so, his con- 
science and sense of propriety are quick 
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and pungent accusers; 
he then needs no accu- 
sation from without to 
make him feel the im- 
pulse of duty or sorrow 
for its non-falfillment. 


He has the power of 
governing men. Few 
persons who know him 
well are unwilling to 
yield to his judgment 
and decision. He would 
do well as a merchant. 
His mechanical talent is 
excellent; and if his 
mind were turned in the 
mechanical direction, he 
would doubtless excel as 
an inventor, constructor, 
or manufacturer. Lan- 
guage is sufficient to 
make him a good talker. 
Had he been trained and 
educated for a talking 
profession, he would have 

stood well in the commu- 
nity in that respect. With his large brain, 
fairly sustained by a strong body, and 
with a sensitive susceptibility, he ought 
to take and maintain a superior rank 
among men in business, in science, or in 
general society. 


Mr. EMERSON is a native of Maine; he was 
born on the 2d of November, 1828, and spent 
his youth in farming and operating saw-mills. 
After becoming of age he Jearned the carpen- 
ter’s trade, and prosecuted it for several years 
at Bangor. In 1850 he established himself at 
Lewiston, where he secured a large amount of 
contract work. There, also, he started a man- 
ufactory of wood-working machinery, and 
while engaged in that business invented the 
mechanism which first drew attention to him 
as a man of superior mental ability. This ma- 
chine was applied to the p»rpose of boring, 
turning, and cutting the heads on spools or 
bobbing used in cotton factories, and perform- 
ed the work which had before required three 
machines to execute. 

In 1852 the stirring reports of gold discover- 
ed in California awakened in Mr. Emereon a 
strong desire to visit that country. Having 
disposed of his machinery and stock at Lewis- 
ton, he sailed for the “Golden State.” There 
he soon found employment as a superintendent 
of saw-mills; and afterward conducted them at 
various places on his own account. Its was 
while engaged at this business that he realized 
practically the objections to the use of solid- 
toothed saws in districts remote from saw man- 
ufactories, and the advantages of the adoption 
of properly constructed movable teeth. Several 
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experiments demonstrated conclusively that 
circular saws with inserted teeth would do 
more work with less expense of power than 
solid-toothed saws; and that when teeth were 
broken others could be substituted with but 
little delay. For several years he prosecuted 
a large business in California, and established 
the reputation of his new system of inserting 
saw-teeth. 

While in Calaveras County he visited the fa- 
mous grove of mammoth trees there, and mea- 
sured several. In an account given of this 
visit, he says: 

“There are twenty of these trees that will 
average 25 foet in diameter at the base. One 
of the largest now standing is called the Mother 
of the Forest, and has been stripped of its bark 
116 feet high, and still measures in circumfer- 
ence at the base 84 feet; 20 feet from the base, 
69 feet; 70 feet from the base, 43 feet 6 inches; 
116 feet from the base, 39 feet 6 inches; cir- 
cumference at the base, including bark, 90 feet; 
its height is 810 feet, and is supposed to be 3,000 
years old; the average thickness of the bark is 
11 inches. 

“I measured one piece which was 22} inches 
thick, that came off the large tree that was 
felled. This ‘Big Tree, as it was called, con- 
tained 500,000 feet of inch lumber. It was 
felled by Mr. William H. Hanford, who in- 
formed me that he paid five men for 224 days 
labor in felling it, making 112} days labor to 
fell one tree. This tree measured 92 feet in 
circumference at the base. It was not cut down 
with axes, but was bored down with long pump 
augurs, and the wood remaining between the 
holes was cut off with chisels on the end of 
long sticks. A building in which was a tele- 
graph office was erected on the stump, which 
served as a floor, having been hewn off smooth. 
A bowling alley was also built on the remain- 
der of the tree, after a large part of it had been 
worked up into canes and sold. 

“The majestic body of the Father of the For- 
est, which lies half buried in the earth, meas- 
ures 110 feet in circumference at the base, and 
200 feet in length to the first branch, and being 
hollow, a person can walk that length erect. 
The estimated height of this tree when stand- 
ing is 400 fect. The Burned Tree,’ prostrate 
also, is hollow to the height of 60 feet, and per- 
sons can ride on horseback through it; for that 
distance it is 97 feet in circumference, and stood 
880 feet high. There are several other trees of 
immense size, and variously named—Hercules, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Pioneer Cabin, Three Sis- 
ters, Siamese Twins, Twin ‘Brothers, Lone 
Widow, Widow and Son, Beauty of the Forest, 
Pride of the Forest, etc. 

After seven years’ residence in California, Mr. 
Emerson returned to the East and engaged in 
the manufacture of edge tools at Trenton, New 
Jersey. During the late war the establishment 
with which he was connected received large 
contracts for swords and sabers. Soon after 
the return of peace he became the Superintend- 
ent of the American Saw Company, which was 
organized to manufacture circular saws with 
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inserted teeth. At the Paris Exposition this 
company exhibited a circular saw eighty-eight 
inches in circumference, the largest, we believe, 
ever made. Mr. Emerson has also invented 
other useful appliances; one of which, a com- 
bined anvil, shears, and punching machine, is a 
very desirable arrangement for the iron worker. 

This skillful mechanician is now on his way 
to England, where he intends to introduce the 
novel and advantageous features of his im- 
provements in saw manufacture to prominent 
iron and steel workers. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only blies 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as lu truth she la, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agalu.—(Coewper. 


LOVE SONG. 


Sorrrx day faints and dies, 
Sinking from sight; 

Up through the dreamy skies 
Climbeth the night. 

Shadows begin to rove 

In the blue halls above; 

Shut out the world, my love 
Thou art my light. 


My heart was like a barque 
Drifting at sea, 

Lost in the mist and dark, 
Ere I loved thee. 

Stars that ne'er set nor rise, 

Constant to polar skies, 

Such are thy beacon eyes, 
Shining for me. 


Sweetly together, love, 
Our lives are twined ; 
Iam thy heart, my love, 
Thou art my mind. 
I can but see through thee, 
Thou may'st but feel through me, 
Perfect in one are we, 
As God designed. 


What I may lack thou hast; 
Want is unknown 

Since we have come at last, 
Each to our own. 

Sceptered and crowned thou art, 

King of one happy heart ; 

Surely no power shall part 
Thee from thy throne. 


—— m 
UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE! 


BY MRS. GEO. WASHINGTON WYLLIS., 


THAT aman who“ hasn't any kind of faith” in 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and the other great 
reform movements of the age, can ever amount 
to anything more than mediocrity. There 
were some Spaniards, three or four hundred 
years ago, who “didn’t believe” in a Western 
Continent; there were sundry wise Italians, 
who thought Galileo and his theory “ all moon- 
shine ;” but there was an Occidental, and Ga- 
lileo was right, in spite of these wiseacres. 

That a woman who goes to church three 
times on Sunday, and every evening in the 
week, while her husband eats cold dinners, and 
her children wear ragged stockings, can be a 


—— t 
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better Christian than she who goes only once 
a week, and keeps the kettle boiling at home, 
and the faces around her bright! l 

That the old gentleman who says “ Things 
aren’t as they used to be when J was young— 
the world seems to be going backward all the 
while!” has kept up with the times! Old 
gentleman, it is you that are standing still, 
while the world moves on, and the less you 
say about it, the better. 

That the girl who lies in bed while her 
mother gets the breakfast, and then creeps out 
from among the pillows with hair in crimping 
pins, and shaw] awry, to snap at the old lady 
and snarl at the little brothers and sisters, can 
ever make a good wife to any man! “Just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” and this 
twig is bent remarkably crooked. 

That the boy who calls his father “ the gov- 
ernor,” and his mother “the old woman,” 
keeps away from Sabbath-school and Bible- 
class, spends Sunday on the street corners, and 
habitually makes light of sacred things, will 
make a good or a great man, unless he reforms 
straight through from the very beginning! 

That a man who thinks it “mean” to count 
his change, or look after his pennies, can ever 
become a Rothschild, or even a moderately 
rich man ! 

That a woman who puts down every cent 
of her expenditure, from fwo cents for shoe- 
laces up to two hundred dollars for a silk 
dress, during one entire year, can fail to spend 
considerably less the second year! It is rather 


‘| difficult, without this precaution, to tell“ where 


the money goes,” but when you have once dis- 
covered the needless expenses, it is compara- 
tively easy to check them. 

That the man who sneers at matrimony, and 
declares “there isn’t the woman living he 
would marry,” has not been badly jilted with- 
in the year by some unprincipled little coquette 
who thought he needed a lesson ! 

That the old maid who devotes her life to 
cats and canary-birds, dogs and parrots, hasn’t 
a warm corner in her heart for a pretty dimpled 
baby, whatever the popular prejudices upon 
the subject may be. If any body don't believe 
that such an old maid would make a good 
wife, let him marry her, and see! 

That the child who is always allowed to 
have his own way at home, and never is con- 
tradicted est it should break his spirit,” will 
make a useful member of society, when he 
grows old enough to come in contact with the 
restrictions of the world and the laws of the 
land | 

That the little girl who can’t go out in win- 
ter because the frost will spoil her complexion, 
and who must stay in the house in summer, 
lest the sun should embrown her delicate skin, 
will develop into a healthy woman! Keep a 
geranium out of the air and sunshine, and it 
will sprout into sickly pallor. Geraniums and 
children are not altogether unlike in this re- 
spect. 

That the man who has his cupboard full of 
quack medicines, and doses his family in the 
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spring “ to clear out their systems,” and gives 
them pills and powders in the fall “to brace 
them up,” and runs for the docter every time 
the baby rolls up its eyes, can’t fail to supply 
the undertaker with several paying jobs in the 
course of the next ten years! 

That the old lady who believes in “signs 
and symptoms,” always looks out for the new 
moon over her left shoulder, and never makes 
pickles on a Friday, will not know “ something 
to happen” within the year, particularly if she 
has tho bad luck to break the looking-glass! 
As the old Dutch farmer said, Things is al- 
Ways happening, most years!” 

That the man who says, “Plenty of time, 
there’s no hurry,” should not miss the boats, 
lose the trains, and get generally behindhand |! 
Just notice whether people that have “ plenty 
of time,” don’t usually end with having no 
time at all. 

That the woman who puts off her baking 
until the washing is done, and the washing un- 
til the weather is a little warmer, and sits down 
to read a dog’s-eared novel in the meantime, 
should have anything but a drinking husband, 
shiftless children, and a desolate home! 

That the man who carries his hands in his 
trowsers pockets, should ever possess anything 
else to carry in his pockets ! 

That the young lady who sleeps in kid 
gloves, and powders her face “for the benefit 
of her complexion,” should have more than 
her share of common sense | 

That the man who wears an imitation dia- 
mond ring will ever own a real one! For 
mock jewelry indicates a lack of brains, and 
it takes a certain amount of brains to make 
money enough for real diamonds, or anything 
else that is genuine. 

That a woman who believes in the old prov- 
erb, that “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
and puts it in daily practice, can become in- 
volved in quarrels with the people who live 
next door and across the street, however bel- 
ligerently they may be disposed! 

That the neighbors of the man who takes 
the “ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” should fail 
to borrow it every month, just as regularly as 
the mail comes in! 

If all these things will not be found, on ma- 
ture consideration, to be “ utterly impossible,” 
then farowell to quill and ink-boitle, for we 
have studied human nature in vain. 


OD 
A SENSIBLE LOVE LETTER. 


Tue following love letter was read in some 
court in France, not long since, pending a 
trial: 

Mademoiselle—It was a saying of the cele- 
brated Frenchman Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
whose name you very likely can not pro- 
nounce, that, to write a good love letter, you 
ought to begin without knowing what you 
mean to say, and finish without knowing what 
you have written. Now, with all due def- 
erence to Rousseau’s talents in other respects, 
I may say I do not believe this saying to be 
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true, and I shall endeavor to write in oppo- 
sition toit. I mean, about what I write to you, 
Mary, that I may guard against poisoning your 
mind with flattery, or saying anything that 
may offend you. I wish you to understand 
that what I say I mean; that I neither write 
for writing’s sake nor to please my own fancy. 
I have, I hope, a higher aim and a more honest 
and more noble intention. I need not blush to 
own that my only object is to whisper in your 
ear a pure and tender tale of love. I entreat 
you to consider it as a symbol of the honestness 
and truthfulness of the writer, as a proof of his 
affection for you, and as a bond which shall 
unite us forever. Know, then, that from the 
moment I first beheld you, I have felt a lively 
interest in your welfare, and your image has 
frequently presented itself to my mind. This 
will account for what passed between us on 
Sunday evening. I have loved you for your 
beauty, but not (I hope) for that alone.” 
“ Beauty is but skin deep,” although it is very 
agreeable, as every one knows. It is not possi- 
ble that I can know what other qualities you 
possess, but I should wish you to have a good 
knowledge of household matters. You may 
depend upon it that there is a good deal of do- 
mestic happiness in a well-dressed mutton-chop 
or a tidy beefsteak for breakfast. The woman 
who can cook contributes more to the happi- 
ness of society than the twenty who can not 


cook. 
— O a Oa 


THE LAMIA.* 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


“On! come to my arms, thou beautiful youth, 

With that soft brown hair and those eyes of 
truth, 

With lips blushing down in thy beard’s crispy 
floss, 

Like twin berries ripening in clusters of moss; 


I will weave in the curls of that sunny brown 
hair 
Rich roses of ruby, immortal and rare, 


* A Lamia was a fabulous monster that assumed the 
form of a beautiful woman, and especially delighted to 
fascinate young men; but when her victims were in her 
power, she became a terrible serpent, and crushed them 
in her folds. One could scarcely imagine a more vivid 
type of the seductive and fatal influences of the wine-cup. 
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And kindle those eyes to a glory divine 

In the amethyst flash of a life-giving wine, 

And thy lips the inspirings of wisdom shall 
hymn, 

As a spring overbubbles its roseate brim.” 


He was wise, he was brave, and though Wisdom 
grew grave, 

His daring could toy with the danger which 
gave 

A delight to his soul, a career to his feet; 

And entranced while he listened, his lip whis- 
pered, “Sweet!” 

She saw not, she heard not, or seemed not to 
hear, (ear. 

As her honeyed persuasion she poured on his 


“Oh! let me not say ‘I am fair, I am sweet,’ 

That the cup which I bear is no well of deceit: 

Oh! let me not say that the dance of my tongue 

Is attuned to the rhythms by seraphim sung. 

Thou hast eyes—ay, they melt through the frost 
of my power; 

Thou hast senses that thrill at the breath of a 
flower; 

Thou hast ears, and they hear if my utterance 
wrong 

The notes of an angel's mellifluous song! 

If I seem to thee sweet, all divine as thou art, 

Judge the worth of my charms by the wealth 
of thy heart.” 


And he said, unaware, “Thou art sweet, thou 
art fair!” 
As her words bubbled out with a negligent care. 


“Oh! follow me, then, to the bower of my rest: 

I will rock thee asleep on the wave of my breast; 

I will wake thee with song when the morning, 
aswoon, 

Sinks breathless with love in the lap of the noon. 

But my home shall be cool in the heart of the 
grove, 

Where Twilight forever with Zephyr shall rove; 

Then come to my bower in thy beauty and 
pride— (bride.” 

Thy daring and wisdom shall make me thy 


He was brave, he was wise; but those beautiful 
eyes, 

That flashed on his vision a happy surprise, 

And the lips, and the breath, which were hon- 
ey and myrrh, 

Shed a mist o’er his soul with a slumberous stir; 

And an odor went up from her foam-beaded cup 

That wrought on his brain but one image of 
her— 

One dazzling, alluring, yet vanishing form, 

With which the wide landscape grew rosy and 
warm. 

In the mist of his vision she faded and came, 

Like the beautiful Wonder half-uttered in flame; 

And he sped as she fled, till her mazy dance led 

Where the deep verdure-gloom of her bower, 
overhead, 

Met the rich purple darkness that curtained her 
bed. 


In the rapture of song, that now murmured, 
now burst 
In billows to Music’s insatiate thirst ; 
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In the waltzing of houris, that broke not a flower | And a feverous steam from the leaves lush and 


As their rapid feet fell like a silvery shower; 

In the trancing of odors that hung like a mist, 

Just flushing the air to a pale amethyst, 

He was mad with excess of delight; and again 

Seemed afloat on the clouds of a slumberous 
rain, f 

So lulled by the undulant swell of her breast, 

It seemed more deliciously restful than rest ! 


In the rapture he breathed, so replete and in- 
tense, 

Could it be that his soul was the thrall of his 
sense ? 

He was brave, he was wise; but those glitter- 
ing eyes 

Held him bound like a bird in inscrutable ties! 

“Thine am I, forever, my charmer, my bride!” 

He whispered, and drained the full cup at her 
side ; 

“ Thee only, thee ever, divinest, I wed, 

And the angels shall witness the vow I have 
said.” 

Bloomed his lips to a kiss, but ere yet it had shed 

Its petals on hers o’er the pale marriage-bed, 

His soul was aware of a voice in the air: 

Here, there, everywhere was the hoarse cry, 
“ Beware ! 

Tis a serpent, a Lamia! and back in her lair 

Lie the white bones of thousands all bleaching 
and bare, 

Whom the pest of her breath sent to death and 
despair!” 


Ere the voice a clear image grew, crushing his 
bliss, 
Fell the faltering kiss, and her lips answered his, 

Unsheathing her fangs with a venomous hiss. 
Thin, fleshless, and blue, her plump, cherry lips 


grew, 
And a dew filtered through as her double tongue 
flew, 
That was deathly, venenate, and sickly of hue! 
Her human expired with an agonized cry ; 
His wild shriek of horror, and blood-bursting 
eye, 
And a mad bound to fly, were his only reply. 


Oh! burning as are the red pebbles that break 
The fires of that lake where the Ruined would 

slake [wake, 
The insatiable thirst which their own passions 


Were the eyes of the Snake; yet he knew them 


the same, 
“With their terrible beauty distinct in their flame! 
United, the lithe limbs behind her uprolled, 
In the horrer of scales flashing purple and gold, 
Scale plaited on scale, an impervious mail, 
From the white-girdled throat to the barbated 
tail. 
How they crackled and gleamed! how their 
hues went and came, {flame, 
Interfused as they waved like a phosphorent 
As she glided along through her altered abode, 
Where nightshade and dogwood their death- 
verdure strewed. 
A hot reeking smel of the verminous breeds 


That coiled in the branches, and crawled 
through the reeds, 


rank, 
In the sweltering noon, made the fen-arbor 


Now rigid with horror the youth stood aghast, 

As a leaflet too frozen to shake in the blast; 

The cup of the charmer lay large at his feet, 

A. fountain with blood and confusion replete ; 

And through the red mass as it bubbled and 
leapt, 

Coiled adders like eels, and green centipedes 
crept! 

With infinite loathing he hung o’er the brink, 


And felt his stiff knees irresistibly sink, 
As a voice of keen mockery bade him to drink! 


"Twas the voice of a fiend from the tongue of 


the snake; 
“O God! can it be, I am thus, and awake?” 
He shrieked, and still bowed to the loathly 
abyss, 
To quench in its fiood that indelible kiss 
Which burned on his lip with more horror than 
this! 


Will he taste? will he quaff? Ha! ha! ha!“ 
what a laugh! 

It scatters his sense as the wind scatters chaff, 

Ha l hal ha! ha! ha! ha!” all the air is ajar, 

With the gibbering mockery, near and afar; 

It laughs from the hill-side, it laughs from the 
fen, 

From the trees, from the leas, from the sky and 
the glen; 

It bursts from that hell-wine in bubbles that 
fling 

Its stain on his lips as they shrink from the 
spring; . 

Everything to the scoff lends a wing or a sting. 


Now coldly and tightly, now tightly and cold, 

Around him and round is the lithe serpent 
rolled ; 

Around him and round him her live links have 
bound him, 

The chill to his will stiffly striking its hold. 

Too stark for more horror, too stunned for sur- 
prise, 

He sees the old passion burn clear in her eyes; 

Her subtile head slides through his clammy, 
damp tresses, 

And on his cold cheek are her slimy caresses ! 
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The death-cup expands to a geyser of hell, 
And higher and higher the red billows swell, 
Tossing up to their crest the thick tangle of 
snakes 
Unstrung on the brim when the falling wave 
breaks ; 
The fierce anaconda upheaves in her coils 
The shuddering wretch she has bound with 
her toils, 
Upheaves for one plunge in that Etna of fire, 
Whose adders are passions that never expire, 
And the green centipedes are each groveling 
desire ! 
*Tis the home of the Lamia, the bitumen lake, 
Where the lovely deceiver returns to the snake, 
Whose coils on her victim are cordage and 
stake 
In the dread holocaust of the lost for her sake. 
Come, Angels of Mercy! and snatch him away 
Ere that shivering heart sink to deeper dismay ! 
Come, warn the fresh thousands who gather be- 
hind, 
Whom the beautiful Wine Goddess “ dazzles to 
blind,” 
Though her lips may be sweet in the troth- 
plighting kiss, 
Her nuptial caress is the death-boding hiss, 
And her bed, when they wed, is the burning 
Abyss 
—̃ — 
“STAND FOR THE RIGHT.” 


“Stand for the right! Humanity 

Implores, with groans and tears, 

Thine aid, to break the festering links 
That bind her tolling years. 

Stand for the right ! though falsehood reigns, 
And proud lips coldly sneer ; 

A poisoned arrow can not wound 
A conecience pure and clear.” 

Reap that again, young man, and rightfully 
conclude that it was meant for you. Resolve 
that you will “stand for the right.” Pray for. 
strength to 

Act; act, in the living present. 
Heart within and God o'erhead.“ 

Think for yourself, and think much more 
than you talk. Know that your purposes are 
high, noble, and firmly fixed ; then stand a con- 
queror, or fighting, fall. 

Dare all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.“ 

Depend upon yourself; keep steadily in the 
ranks; swerve not an inch; move upward as 
well as onward. 

Whatever be your calling, be proud of it. 
Are you a shoemaker? Try to make a better 
shoe than any other man can make. Tes, 
whatever your trade or profession, excel in it 
if you can. Bear in mind that any kind of 
honest labor is honorable, but choose well. 
“In whate’er you sweat, indulge your taste.” 

If you like the free life and honest labor of a 
farmer, do not drag out long years in the study 
of law or medicine, for that would only be 
“vanity and vexation of spirit;” but go im- 
mediately to the farm, and in the life you love 
enjoy that perfect peace of mind peculiar to 
every individual that feels he is in his forte, 
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doing what God designed he should, and who 
will never have to realize that cold, humili- 
ating, and sickening feeling, that his life has 
been a failure. 

Suffer not that feeling to creep over you, but 
be up and doing. Look well to the ways of 
your footsteps.” Keep clean the house of clay 
in which God has placed you. Touch not, 
taste not that which will corrupt it. Go not to 
your grave a composition, one-third whisky, 
one-third tobacco, and the remaining third 
corruption, so filthy that even the giouls and 
ravenous worms would scorn to touch you. 

Be trne to yourself. Deal honestly and plain- 
ly with your fellow-men. Remember that 

The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 

The first cigar and the first drink are dan- 

gerous things. Let them alone, for 


“The course of evil 

Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant's hand might stop the breach with clay. 

But, let the stream get deeper, and philosophy, 

Aye, and religion too, shall strive in vain 

To turn the headlong current.” 

With a clear eye and upright heart resist 

every wrong, in whatever or whomever it may 
be discovered, and 


„Never! while thy bosom 
Has a heart-throb within, 
Let thy free tongue be silent 
When the rich and mighty sin.“ 


But 
If thou hast a truth to utter, 


Speak, and leave the rest to God.“ 


Be something. Set your mark high. Lift 
yourself up. Nobody will lift you. Heaven- 
ward hie, and, should you fail, grow weary 
and fainting, fall upon the way, you will at 
least deserve an epitaph worthy as the follow- 
ing, which the Italian Iliads inscribed upon 
the tomb of Phæton: 


Driver of Phebus’s chariot, Phæton, 
Struck by Jove's thunder, rests beneath this stone. 
He could not rule his father's car of fire, | 
Yet was it much so nobly to aspire.” 


—Prunty Papers. 
— ̃ —— — 


CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL, 


THE ASTRONOMER. 


Here is a strongly marked and a most 
expressive countenance. How intellect- 
ual, how kindly, and how grand! There 
is meekness, without weakness; strength 
and power, without severity or assump- 
tion; devotion, without bigotry; and a 
full measure of all the higher attributes 
of the best humanity. There is high 
quality, real nobility, in this countenance. 
How much her worthy brother—Sir Wm. 
Herschel—may have been indebted to his 
sister for his splendid reputation we do 
not know, but we can not doubt she 
would look as far into the heavens as he, 
and gave him the benefit of her best 
observations and conclusions. There is 
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something truly venerable in a character 
like thes. 

We are sorry that we can not furnish 
more than a mere skeleton of a biograph- 
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III. having appointed Herschel his private as- 


tronomer, considered Miss Herschel worthy of 
special notice, and confirmed her in her place 
near her brother as assistant astronomer, with 
a separate salary. Besides helping Sir William, 
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PORTRAIT OF CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL. 


ical sketch, as this distinguished lady 
deserves far more than a passing remark. 

She possessed that force and practical 
ability which inspires the mind to act in 
those departments for which it has apti- 
tudes, in spite of conventional prejudice. 
A woman, she nevertheless applied her 
fine talents to science, and exhibited to 
the world the spectacle of eminent suc- 
cess won by a woman in a department 
generally regarded the exclusive prov- 
ince of the masculine mind. 

CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL, sister of the 
great astronomer already mentioned, was born 
in the province of Hanover, northern Germa- 
ny, March, 1750. At the age of twenty-two she 
went to England, and took up her residence with 
her brother, who was then living at Bath, and 
supporting himself by giving musical instruc- 
tion. When he directed his attention to as- 
tronomy, Caroline became his assistant. George 


she made observations independently, and dis- 
covered seven comets, for five of which she has 
been awarded the merit of priority in discov- 
ery. Several remarkable nebule and clusters 
of stars owe their descriptions in the astronom- 
ical tables to her assiduous study of the sky. 


On the death of Sir William, in 1822, Miss 
Herschel returned to Hanover, then being over 
seventy years of age. She lived to be ninety- 
eight, retaining, in a remarkable degree, the 
vigor of her intellect to the very last. The in- 
terests and associations of her English life, 
and the scientific pursuits to which she had 
devoted her mental strength, could not be set 
aside amid the scenes of her native land; for 
even in her advanced age she maintained a 
lively correspondence with friends in England, 
and read all the astronomical reports published 
by her nephew, Sir John, who had succeeded 
his father, Sir William, in the conduct of the 
Royal Observatory. She loved to speak of 
“our observatory at Windsor, where for so 
many years she helped her brother “sweep 
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the sky and look for comets,” and where she 
felt herself removed from the turmoil and cares 
of the jostling world. In 1828, the Royal Society 


of England conferred on her their gold medal 
for completing the catalogue of nebule and 
stars observed by her brother, and shortly 
afterward elected her an honorary member. 
Her death occurred in 1848 


— . — — 
BEHOHER ON COMPLIMENTARY 
i TITLES. 


[Ir is known to most of the admirers of Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, that more than once he 
has declined the honorary degree of D.D. (Doc- 
tor of Divinity), offered him by prominent insti- 
tutions. The reasons for his declination of a 
nominal dignity which most gentlemen in his 
profession are only too anxious to append to 
their names, are pointedly as well as character- 
istically stated in a letter to Mr. Bonner, of the 
New York Ledger. Mr. Bonner, it appears, 
wrote to Mr. Beecher, asking the question, 
„Why did Mr. Beecher decline the degree of 
D. D., when it was conferred upon him ?’’] 

I declined it because I did not want it. I 
had it already. Every Irishman called me 
“ Doctor.” Every man that begged for fifty 
cents called me “ Doctor.” Indeed, I was called 
“ your reverence ”—a title which belongs to the 
Cardinal, I believe. What good would a col- 
lege degree do a man who already had it con- 
ferred upon him by the great university of the 
common pede? Are these not good reasons ? 

But there is a difference between reasons 
and causes, After a man has given his reasons 
for any course, he might with profit analyze 
the real causes which produced the result. Men 
act from many motives combined. They select 
from among them those best suited to bear ex- 
posure, and state them as reasons. Thus the 
real causes are often hid by the alleged reasons. 
It would amount to quite a subtile disquisition 
if I were to go into the interiors of the matter. 

I think that I was a natural-born Quaker. I 
agree with that worthy sect in everything, un- 
less it be in the matter of Doctrine and of Prac- 
tice. I always admired plain and straightfor- 
ward:speech. My early reading was of authors 
who sprang up with the American and the 
French revolutions, and who had in them the 
` glow and fervor of those early democratic doc- 
trines which prevailed before slavery debauch- 
ed this nation. The doctrine of the unity, fra- 
ternity, and equality of men had a charm for 
my youth not less bewitching because it was 
an enthusiasm rather than a philosophy. In 
some vague way, I can hardly tell how, I con- 
ceived a notion of repugnance for all titles. I 
remember distinctly that, as early as when I was 
fourteen years old, I had contempt for any 
author who put into his title-page a string of 
honors and titles. I was much taken with the 
story of some of the French nobility who re- 
nounced their hereditary titles and joined them- 
selves to the democratic citizens. I formed a 
romantic notion of a true man, as one whose 
character and actions needed for their illustra- 
tion neither office nor title. Insensibly I im- 
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bibed that a title was a sign of imbecility or 
vanity; that a strong man needed po such 
crutch or bolster; that it was useless if it con- 
ferred on one nothing but what he had in him- 
self, and dishonest if it gave to a man something 
more than really existed. These were boyhood 
whims and notions. 

They were strengthened by the influence 
which was derived from my first teacher in 
mathematics. I had no fondness for this study, 
yet I became proficient in its elementary branch- 
es, in my school days, under the teachings of W. 
P. N. Fitzgerald, which, in full, is William Pitt 
Nelson Fitzgerald. When Prof. Davies, of West 
Point, was once traveling in Canada, he was 
served by an hostler's boy, and in putting some 
questions to him, he proved so sharp at figures 
that the Professor took him along as a servant. 
He was waiter and boy of all work. But he 
developed such gifts and graces, that he was put 
to his books, and became a cadet, and stood 
second to none, until an unfortunate Christmas 
spree delivered him from the thrall of West 
Point, and sent him to finish his career in the 
great academy of the world. I found him, in 
1827, teaching mathematics at Mount Pleasant 
Classical Institute, Amherst, Mass. He taught 
me to conquer in studying. There is a very 
hour in which a young nature, tugging, dis- 
couraged, and weary with books, rises with the 
consciousness of victorious power into master- 
hood. Forever after he knows that he can 
learn anything if he pleases. It is a distinct 
intellectual “ conversion.” 


I first went to the black-board, uncertain, - 


soft, full of whimpering. “ That lesson must be 
learned,” he said, in a very quiet tone, but with 
a terrible intensity, and with the certainty of 
Fate. All explanations and excuses he trod 
under foot with utter scornfulness. “I want 
that problem. I don’t want any reasons why 
I don’t get it.“ 

“I did study it two hours.” 

“ That’s nothing to me—I want the lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours—just to suit yourself. I want the 
lesson. Underwood, go to the black-board!” 

“ Oh, yes, but Underwood got somebody to 
show him his lesson.” 

„What do I care how you get it? That's 
your business. But you must have it.” 

It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
him. In less than a month I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence and 
courage to defend my recitations. 

In the midst of a lesson, his cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a 
demonstration NO!“ I hesitated, stopped, 
and then went back to the beginning; and, on 
reaching the same spot again No!” uttered 
with the tone of perfect conviction, barred my 
progress. 

“The next!” and I sat down in red confu- 
sion. He, too, was stopped with “No!” but 
went right on, finished, and, as he sat down, 
was rewarded with “ Very well.” 

“Why,” whimpered I, “I recited it just as 
he did, and you said No!” 
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„Why didn't you say Yes? and stick to it? 
It is not enough to know your lesson. You 
must know that you know it! You have 
learned nothing till you are sure. If all the 
world says No, your business is to say Yes, and 
prove it!” 

The inward Sean ene inspired by such a 
drill, joined to the chivalric notions of inde- 
pendent manhood already existing, tended to 
fix and fasten the feeling that a man is what he 
is in himself, and that the love of doing and the 
power to do are all the honors that he needs; 
that no man deserves a title who has not the 
power to make his own simple name a title, 
and that then he needs no other, and that a 
man’s own life is the true university that 
should confer honors upon him! These were 
the impulses of youth. I had not quite got 
over them when a doctorate was proffered to 
me, and in a moment of haste it was declined, 
although the good-will of my Alma Mater gave 
me a gentle pleasure. 

„ But—would you take one now? Like a 
prodigal beauty who has for forty years refused 
suitors, have you not come to a time of life 
when a round, plump, companionable Doctor 
would be an agreeahle prefix or appendage to 
your name?” 

Far be it from me to depreciate the value of 
titles on other men. Wiser men than I am, or 
ever shall be, wear them and play with them, 
as old-fashioned gentlemen do with a bunch of 
seals to their watch. The chronometer per- 
forms no better for the rattling seals and 
charms, yet men like to fuss with them. Why 
not, if they like it? Every man to his own 
taste in trifles. | 

I am older, but not old. My mother had a 
name waiting for me when I was born. Two 
brothers, very dear to her, had died early. She 
joined their names—Henry and Ward—giving 
to me a name that to her was a sacred memo- 
rial of love. I mean to die with it, just as she 
gave it to me, neither tarnished nor encumbered. 
If you ask me again, Mr. Bonner, why I do not 
take a title, I reply, that I have one which my 
mother gave me. H. W. B. 


— <> oe 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


Many happily married women—we trust 
the majority of them—are so comfortably sit- 
uated and provided for that they see no occa- 
sion for changing the present order of things ; 
and they do not care to join in the agitation of 
this question. But though this may be the 
rule, there are enough exceptions to warrant 
legislation for the better protection of those 
not so happily situated. Christianity is said 
to have emancipated woman and placed her 
on higher ground than she occupied before the 
Christian era. We accept the claim, that true 
Christianity, practically applied, meets all the 
wants in the social, political, and religious rela- 
tions of the two sexes. But we come far short 
of realizing those high conditions which com- 
mend themselves to our acceptance, and we must 
fall back on the facts and take human society as 
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we find it, make the most of its virtues, and 
do all we can to correct its faults. We are 
but partially Christian, and much selfishness 
and wickedness exist in the world. 

Foremost among the reasons urged by our 
“strong-minded women”— we usc this adjective 
with profound respect and in contradistinction 
to the weak-minded—is, that woman has no 
voice in making the laws by which she is gov- 
erned. In some of the States the old laws 
governing estate rights remain unchanged, and 
there the property a woman has acquired, ei- 
ther by inheritance or her own industry, pass- 
es on her marriage to the control of her hus- 
band; and he is allowed also the paramount 
control of their children. In allusion to this 
phase of the woman's rights” question, the 
Woman's Adrocate—a new monthly magazine 
published in this city—brings to bear the fol- 
lowing incident: 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, in Looking Back,” 
gives personal reminiscences, and tells how she 
became interested in the Women’s Rights move- 
ment, and of its progress. We quote a single 
incident fron: her very interesting article : 

„At twenty, I married. My husband was 
a lawyer. One day, years after, a woman call - 
ed at our home to see him. Her husband had 
been intoxicated, and had beaten her and turn- 
ed her out of the house, and kept her children 
from her. She had married him while he was 
poor. Her father, dying, bequeathed her a 
farm and house, horses, cattle, sheep, and 
money. Into this house the husband moved. 
Into the comforts and use of the money he in- 
stalled himself as master, and she soon found 
herself a pauper dependent on his bounty. 
He starved her, boat her children, and com- 
pelled excessive labor from her and them. 
She had come to my husband to learn what 
she should do. 

“ Leave him,” said he. 

“ But he won't let me have my children.“ 

“No; in law, they belong to him.” 

The property is mine.” 

“ In law, not one cent of it, except enough 
for your necessary support.” 

“ Well, if I could have my say about that— 
and my children?” 

“But you can not. He can keep the chil- 
dren. You must have an arbitration of men 
to say what ought to be enough for your neces- 
sary support.” 

Didn't my father give it all to me?” 

“ Certainly,— but the law gives it to your 
husband.” 

“Can't I sue him for beating me?” 

“ Not in your own name.” 

“ Suppose you sue him for me, could I then 
get damages ?” 

“ Any damage that would accrue would go 
to other parties. If you will leave him, and 
the children with him,” continued my hus- 
band, as she sat utterly silenced, “ I will do all 
I can for you. But I warn you. He has mon- 
ey and you have nope, and public opinion here 
allows a man to whip his wife out of the 
house and whip her in again, especially if he 
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is drunk. Are you strong enough to leave 
your children and abide the issue? 

“ My God, no! The youngest is a baby.“ 

“Then I can not help you unless you sue for 
assault and battery, and have him bound over 
to keep the peace.” 

“Tf I should do that he would kill me.” 

“ I suppose he might maltreat you.” 

Slowly the poor woman rose from her chair, 
and in a voice that went to our souls, said, 
simply, as she went out, “I must go to my 
children.” 

“How many women are there, even to-day, 
whose sad experiences are paralleled by the in- 
cident above given, who can tell!’” 

Those men who treat their wives justly, as 
their equals; who find in the marriage rela- 
tion unity of sentiment and concert of action, 
may not awaken in their wives any desire for 
other or more security than that which they 
now enjoy; but those women who expericnce 
any treatment similar to that described in the 
quotation, necd protection from whatever 
source it may be procured. 

— — — 
OF VELOCOIPED ES. 
—0 

THE Velocipede mania, which may be said 
to have been imported from Paris, continues to 
spread through the country. In remote sec- 
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So much has been printed on the subject of 
“ Velocipedestrianism ” by the American news- 
papers and magazines, that we deem it altogeth- 
er unnecessary to occupy space in the JOURNAL 
with a description of its rise and progress. 
Suffice it to say, that in no department has 
more Yankee cleverness been shown than in 
this. Patents by the dozen for velocipedes of 
all imaginable degrees of practicability have 
been applied for. One may see fifteen or 
twenty different patterns in New York alone, 
while in New England and in the West 
almost every town of importance has its cute” 
mechanic, who aspires to fame and fortune 
through the invention of a propeller which is 
to take the precedence of allothers. Although 
several ingenious four-wheeled and three- 
wheeled contrivances have been put in the 
market for public appreciation, the bicycle, or 
two-whecled velocipede, seems to obtain most 
in general favor. The wheels being placed one 
behind the other, renders it necessary for the 
rider to study the science of balancing in order 
to become expert in its management. Rapid 
motion assures its perpendicularity, just as a 
boy’s hoop when driven fast maintains firmly 
the upright condition. 

It is said that the American velocipedes of 
two wheels excel in point of convenient ar- 
rangement and capacity for speed the best 


tions schools have been opened for instructing 
those who would become expert in managing 
the difficult bicycle, or two-whecled machine. 


French bicycles. As all our readers may not 
have seen the new-fangled thing,” and there- 
- fore have no very clear notion of its character, 
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we give a representation of one in the engrav- 
ing. This velocipede is the Demarest pattern, 
and has been but lately introduced. A friend 
of considerable skill and experience in using 
the vehicle informs us that it is altogether one 
of the best he has mounted. It differs from the 
styles best known to the public, in some re- 
spects. The iron arms, between which the 
front wheel is held, are inclined back at an 
‘angle of forty-five degrees from the perpendic- 
ular, which inclination brings the seat in such 
a relative position to the fore wheel that a man 
of medium height can with his feet reach the 
treadles of the front, wheel which is forty-five 
inches in diameter, with ease. This peculiar- 
ity gives likewise great facility in describing 
sharp curves and circles of small diameter, the 
body being inclined in the direction in which 
the rider wishes to propel himself, and in the 
direction in which the driving wheel is inclined. 
Those who have become expert in the use of 
this new machine, claim that the movement of 
the body in propelling and guiding it is more 
nearly analogous to that in skating than is that 
employed in controlling the ordinary bicycle. 
Indeed, they claim that it can be guided by the 
mere inclination of the body without percepti- 
bly varying the pressure upon the handles to 
the one side or the other. 

We are of opinion that a velocipede, to 
become thoroughly practicable for general 
use, must possess a self-sustaining character, 
which the favorite two-wheeler lacks. The 
adaptation of the latter to a high rate of 
speed may be an important feature in the es- 
timation of many, but we much mistake the 
judgment of most of those who would be in- 
clined to make such a vehicle of real service, 
if comfort and a secure seat be not preferred by 
them to great rapidity with an uncertain seat. 
We think that the coming” velocipede, which 
all society will hail, will have more than two 
wheels; perhaps but three, possibly four. 

Our attention was lately called to a new 
candidate for public notice in this line. It isa 
velocipede invented by Mr. Isaac Samuels, of 
Marysville, Kansas. It is claimed by the pat- 
entee that this vehicle combines features which 
constitute it one of the most convenient and 
useful of velocipedes. It has, as shown in the 
engraving (fig. 2), three wheels—a large one, the 
driver, in front, and two small ones behind. 
The machine is driven with the hands by a 
double-acting crank, and steered by the feet, 
which play in stirrups adjusted for the purpose. 
When the vehicle is to be run straight forward, 
a spring fixed to the center bolt of the rear 
axle, that passes through the end of the reach, 
holds the axle in the proper position. This 
yields when pressure is brought to bear on the 
stirrups; but when the pressure on either stir- 
rup is released, the spring brings the axle to its 
normal transverse position. The general ar- 
rangement of-the different parts is very clear- 
ly secn in the engraving. It is represented 
that with a driving wheel of four feet diameter 
a speed of twenty-five miles an hour can be 
attained by this contrivance on a level. It is 
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also claimed that much less fatigue is experi- 
enced in the long- continued exercise of it, than 
results from the protracted use of the treadle 
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ally own his own iron horse,” and “ fire up” 
and travel at his pleasure. 
The advent of the velocipede may herald the 


Fig. 3 


velocipede, while it can be used on undulating 
roads with facility. 

An enterprising American, who has his ceun- 
terpart in England, has gotten up a one-wheel- 
ed velocipede, which he claims, of course, as 
the most admirable of all. The one wheel is 
very large, and is propelled by the rider, who, 
somehow or other, is accommodated with a 
seat within the rim, and the moving force is 
applied something after the fashion of a tread- 
mill. 

The English cotemporary alluded to has in 
sober earnest proposed a velocipede of one 
wheel, which seems most happily fitted to 
make a broken nose and bruised Jimbs the 
certain results of attempting to use it. The one 
wheel has a diameter of twelve feet, and to be 
driven requires tliat the rider shall get up and 
balance himself over the axle, and propel it by 
a crank, to the arms of which are attached 
short stilts, whose extremities are secured to 
the feet. In allusion to the difficulty of manag- 
ing such a steed, a scientific journal humorously 
asks, “ Would it be more difficult to keep up- 
right on such a wheel than to sit in a chair 
balanced upon two legs, resting upon the rath- 
er uncertain substratum of a slack rope?” 

Even the powerful] agent steam has been ap- 
plied to the velocipede. A New Jerseyman has 
proposed to furnish all creation with vehicles 
of this description, so that a person may actu- 


perfection of a mode of traveling which will 
render the disuse of horses a matter of conve- 
nience. Who can tell but that very soon fa- 
cilities may be afforded which shall enable us 
to travel when and as we please, without 
depending on the omnibus or the hack-driver, 
and without the incubus of keeping our horse 
and coachman. A well-built and well-con- 
structed vehicle, which requires no feeding and 
no grooming, may yet be ours to command, and 
ours to make a journey safe, swift, and health- 
ful. 

A curious table of figures has been published 
in France showing a strange similarity between 
the reigns of Louis Philippe and Louis Napo- 
leon. To carry ont the similarity to the end, 
Napoleon’s death or deposition must occur this 
year, 1869. Louis Philippe came to the throne 
in 1830. Add to 1880 the separate numerals 
which mark the date of his birth, 1,7,7,8, and 
we have 1848—the year of his overthrow. Add 
the date of his wife’s birth in the same manner, 
and we have 1880 ＋ 1.7, 8.21848. Add the 
date of their marriage, and we get a similar re- 
sult—1880+1,8,0,9=1848. The figures work 


equally well in the case of Napoleon, provided 
this year be his last. He came to the throne 
in 1852, and was born in 1808. Eugenie 
was born in 1826. They were married in 1858. 
Here is the sum: 1852+-1,8,0,8==1869; 1862 
-+1,8,2,6==1869 ; 185%+-1,8,5 81860. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. © 


SECOND PAPER. 


THEORY SECOND—IT IS ELECTRICITY, OR MAGNETISM. 

HAT electricity, or magnetism (a form of the same thing), is the 

at agent of the production of these phenomena, is a theory which, 

perhaps, has more advocates among the masses than any other. 
It is the theory urged by Mr. Headley with a great amount of confidence 
in his article already referred to; and with his arguments, as those of an 
able and, in some sense, representative writer on this subject, we shall be 
principally occupied for a few paragraphs. i : 

When this theory is offered in seriousness as a final solution of the 
mystery in question, we are tempted to ask, Who is electricity? what is 
his mental and moral status? and how and where did he get his educa- 
tion? Or if by “electricity” is here simply meant the subtile, imponder- 
able, and tmpersonal fluid commonly known by that name, then let us 
ask, Who is at the other end of the wire?—for there must evidently be a 
who as well as a what in the case. But when the advocates of the elec- 
trical theory are brought to their strict definitions, they are compelled to 
admit that this agent is nothing more than a medium of the power and 
intelligence that are manifested. Now a medium, which signifies simply 
a middle, distinctly implies two opposite ends or extremes, and as applied 
in this case, one of those ends or extremes must be the source, and the 
other the recipient of the power or influence that is transmitted through 
the medium or middle; and it is an axiom of common sense that no me- 
dium can be a perfect medium which has anything to do with the orig- 
ination or qualification of that which is intended simply to flow through 
it, or which is not absolutely free from action except as it is acted upon. 
That there are so-called mediums which refract, pervert, falsify, or totally 
obliterate the characteristics of that which was intended to be transmitted 
through them, is not to be denied ; but these are by no means perfect or 
reliable mediums, either in physical or psychic matters. 

If the little instrument in question, therefore, is, through the medium 
of electricity or any other agency, brought under perfect control and then 
driven to write a communication, the force that drives and the intelli- 
gence that directs it can not be attributed to the medium itself, but to 
something behind and beyond it which must embrace in itself all the ac- 
tive powers and qualifications to produce the effect. Now let us see 
where Mr. Headley gets the active powers and qualifications to produce 
the phenomena manifested by his Planchette. He shall speak for himself: 


“ That a spirit, good or bad, has anything to do with this piece of board 
and the tips of children’s fingers, is too absurd a supposition to be enter- 
tained fora moment. We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
what is written (by honest operators) has its origin either in the minds of 
those whose hands are on the instrument, or else it results from commu- 
nication with other minds through another channel than the outward 
senses. At all events, on this hypothesis I have been able to explain 
most of the phenomena I have witnessed. I had, with others, laughed 
at the stories told about Planchette, when a lady visiting my family from 
the city 8 as the latest novelty, one for my daughter. Experi- 
ments were of course made with it, with very little success, till a young 
lady came to visit us from the West, whose efforts with those of my son 
wrought a marvelous change. She was modest and retjring, with a rich 
brown complexion, large swimming eyes, dark as midnight, and a dreamy 
expression of countenance, and altogether a temperament that is usually 
found to possess great magnetic power. My son, on the contrary, is fair, 
full of animal life, and enjoying everything with the keenest relish. In 
short, they were as opposite in all respects as two beings could well be. 
As the phenomena 5 by electricity are well known to arise from 
opposite poles, or differently charged bodies, they would naturally be 

pted to the trial of Planchette.“ 


Mr. H. now finds tlie mysterious agency, electricity, completely un- 
chained, and under the hands of this couple Planchette becomes very 
active.” Indifferent to its performances at first, he was induced to give it 
more serious attention by the correct answers given to à couple of ques- 
tions asked in a joking manner by his wife, concerning some love affuirs 
of his before they were married, and which were known to none present 
except himself and wife. Of course these answers, being in his wife’s 
mind when she asked the question, were supposed to be “ communicated 
through the agency of electricity or magnetism to the two operators,” 
and the mystery was thus summarily disposed of. But an interest being 
thus for the first time aroused in Mr. H.’s mind, he proceeds to inquire a 


little further into the peculiarities of this new phenomenon, and proceeds 
as follows: 


“Seeing that Planchette was so e with my lady 
friends, I asked it point blank: ‘Where is Mary C——?’ This was a 
friend of my early youth and later manhood, who had always seemed to 
me rather a relative than an acquaintance. To my surprise it answered, 
Nobody knows.’ 

I supposed I knew, because for twenty years she had lived on the 
Hudson River in summer, and in New York in the winter. 

‘Is she happy?’ I asked. ‘ Better be dead,’ was the reply. 

‘Why?’ ‘Unhappy’ was written out at once. 

‘What makes her unhappy?’ ‘ Won't tell.’ 

‘Is she in fault, or others?’ ‘Partly herself.“ 

I now pushed questions in all shapes, but they were evaded. At last 
I asked, ‘ How many brothers has she?’ 

‘One,’ was the response. ‘That,’ said I, is false; but not havi 
heard from the family for several years, I asked again, ‘How many did. 
she have?’ ‘Three’ ‘Where are the other two?’ I continued. Dead.’ 

‘What is the name of the living one?’ ‘John.’ I could not-recollect 
that either of them bore this name, but afterward remembered it was 
that of the eldest. Now I had no means of ascertaining whether this 
was all true, but convinced it was not, I began to ask ridiculous and vex- 
atious questions, when the answers showed excessive irritation, and finally 
it wrote Devil.’ I then said: ‘Who are you?’ Brother of the Devil.’ 

‘What is your occupation?’ ‘Tending fires.’ 

What are you going to do with me?’ ‘Broil you.’ 

‘What for?’ ‘ Wicked.’ 

Now while I was excessively amused at all this, I noticed that the 
two young operators were greatly agitated, and begged me to stop. I 
saw at a glance that the very superstitious feeling that I was engeavoring 
to ridicule away, was creeping over them, and I desisted. .. An- 
other day I asked where a certain gentleman was who failed years ago, 
taking in his fall a considerable amount of my own funds. I said‘ Where 
is Mr. Green?’ ‘In Brazil.’ pra 

es, 


Will he ever pay me anything?’ 

‘When?’ Next year.’ 

‘How mach.“ Ten thousand dollars.’ ; 

Neither of the operators knew anything about this affair, and the an- 
swer, ‘ Brazil, was so out of the way and unexpected, that all were sur- 

rised. Whether the man was there or not, I could not tell, nor did I 
now if he ever had been there—indeed, the last time J heard from him 
he was in New York.” . 

Now, observing that no conscious or intelligent agency in shaping 
these answers is assigned to the young persons whose hands were upon 
the board, and who, it appears, did not know anything of the persons 
concerning whom the inquiries were made, it would, perhaps, as we de- 
sire nothing but a true philosophy on this matter, be worth while to look 
a little critically at the answers and statements that were given, and the 
further explanations propounded by Mr. H. For convenience, they may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Answers that were substantially in the interrogator’s own mind 
when he asked the questions. Such were the answers to the questions: 
„How many brothers did she [Mary C——] have?” Where did she 
formerly live?” He tells us that “the pencil slowly wrote out in reply: 
‘Catkill, leaving out the , and adds: of course, this place was in my 
mind, though neither of the young people knew anything about the lady 
or her residence.” 

2. Answers which he does not know were in his mind, but supposes 
they must have been. Thus, in his own language, while commenting on 
the answers to questions respecting Mary C—— and her brothers: Nor 
can I account for the answer Unhappy,’ unless unconsciously to myself 
there passed through my mind that vague fear so common to us all when 
we inquire about friends of whom we have not heard for years. The 
death of the two brothers baffled all conjecture unless I remembered that 
during the war I saw the death of a young man of the same name, and 
I wondered at the time if it was one of these brothers—whether they had 
joined the army.” (The Italics our own.) So also of Planchette's 
answers to the questions respecting Mr. Green; locating him in Brazil, 
and saying that he intended to pay him (Mr. H.) ten thousand dollars 
next year, while Mr. G. had last been reported to Mr. H. as being in 
New York, and the latter did not know that he had ever been in Brazil. 
But. Mr. H., after thinking over a certain conversation which he had pre- 
viously had with Mr. Green respecting a business journey he had made 
to “ South America,” remarks: “ Brazil doubtless often occurred to me 
in fact, I was conscious on reflection that I had more frequently located 
him in that country than in any other. So when the question was put, 
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it would involuntarily flash over me without my being conscious of it, I 
wonder if he has gone back to South America, and if his venture is in 
Brazil?’ Magnetism caught up the flashing thought and put it on paper.” 
(Italics our own.) Such is his hypothesis to explain an hypothesis ! 

8. Answers which he not only knows he had not in his mind when the 
questions were asked, but which were directly contrary to his mind or 
opinion. Such were answers to several of the questions occurring in the 
conversation about Mary C——, as, “ better be dead; “unhappy; fault 
“partly herself;” has one brother; which latter statement was so di- 
rectly contrary to his mind that he even pronounced it “ false,” until he 
thought to inquire, “ How many did she have?” 

4. Answers which were not only not in his mind, but which he directly 
pronounces “‘ false,” and thus dismisses them. Such, for instance, is the 
answer Nobody knows,” to the question Where is Mary C——?” 
“That this,” says he, “ was false, is evident on the very face of it.” 


With this analysis of the leading phenomena cited by Mr. H. before us, 
let us look at the wonderful things which electricity and magnetism” 
are made to accomplish. 

I do not dispute that there is such a power of the human mind as that 
known as clairvoyance. I have had too many proofs of this to doubt it. 
But I have had equally positive proofs that the development of its phe- 
nomena is dependent upon certain necessary conditions, among which are, 
that the agent of them, in order to be able to reveal the secret thoughts 
of another, must possess by nature peculiar nervous susceptibilities, en- 
abling his psychic emanations, so to speak, to sympathetically coalesce 
with those of the person whose thoughts and internal mental states are 
to be the subject of investigation. But this sympathetic coalescence can 
not take place where there is the slightest psychic repulsion or antago- 
nism to the clairvoyant on the part of the interrogating party. Moreover, 
even when all these conditions are present, nothing can be correctly read 
from the mind of the questioner unless there is on his mind a clear and 
distinct definition of the matters of which he seeks to be told. 

But even in class No. 1 of the above series we find that electricity, 
hitherto believed to be only an imponderable and impersonal fluid, has, 
upon Mr. H.’s theory, been able to accomplish the revealment of secret 
thoughts entirely independent of all these conditions. It is distinctly 
stated that those young persons whose hands were on the Planchette 
knew nothing whatever of the matters which formed the several subjects 
of inquiry; and for aught that is stated to the contrary, they appear to 
have been perfectly awake and in their normal state. In addition to 
this, it is to be observed that Mr. Headley here appears in the assumed 
character of a captious, contentious, and somewhat irritating questioner, 
which, whether he intended it or not, was entirely the opposite of that 
harmonious and sympathetic interflow of mental states known in other 
cases to be necessary to a successful clairvoyant diagnosis of inward 
thoughts. And yet “electricity” overleaps all these obstacles, seizes facts 
that occurred many years previous, some of which were known only to 
Mr. H. and wife, others only to Mr. H. himself, and instantly flashes forth 
the appropriate answer! Here is science! If there were no other phe- 
nomena connected with Planchette, this alone might well challenge the 
attention of philosophers ! 

But if this is wonderful, what shall we think of the achievements of 
this same electricity“ and magnetism in revealing facts of the second 
class—facts which the questioner himself did not and does not now know 
were in his mind, but only supposes they must have been? Think of a dif- 
fused element of nature, which from the dawn of creation had been blind 
and dead, and only passively obedient to certain laws of equilibrium, 
suddenly assuming intelligence and volition, burrowing into a man’s 
brains, rummaging among ten thousand thoughts, emotions, and experi- 
ences stored up in the archives of his memory, and finally coming to the 
mere fossil of a (supposed) experience from which the last vestige of mem- 
ory-lifo had departed, and seizing this incident, it moves the little board 
with an intelligent volition, and lo, the fact stands revealed. 

And again, what of that spicy colloquy in which Planchette writes the 
words devil,“ devil’s brother,” “ stir fires,” “ broil you,” etc.? Oh, Mr. 
H. tells us, That was owing to the irritation of the mediums, their hor- 
ror and fright, their superstition, and their repugnance to the questions 
that were being asked.” Curious, is it not? to see “ clectricity” seizing 
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hold of this irritation, that horror, the other fright, and such and such a 
superstition, repugnance, and disgust, and, carefully arranging these men- 


tal emotions, building them up by a mysterious mason-work into a dis- 
tinctly defined and sharply pronounced individuality, with a peculiar 


moral and intellectual character of its own, differing more from each and 
all of the parties present in the flesh than any one of the latter differed 


from another! And this individuality, too, putting forth a volition which 
was not dir volition, moving the Planchette which they did not move, 
making and arranging letters which they did not make and arrange, writ- 
ing intelligent words and sentences which Mey did not write, and then 
causing this creation to assume the name and character of a regularly 
built“ devil“ —a character which appears to have been so far from these 
young persons’ minds that they were unwilling to look it in the face, and 
were sorely afraid of it! Surely, if “electricity” can do all this, then 
“electricity” itself is the “devil,” and the less mankind have to do with 
it the better. 

But more wonderful still. It appears that electricity“ can give an- 
swers, of which not even the slightest elements previously existed in the 
mind of the questioner or any of the company, and which were even dia- 
metrically contrary to his mind; as in the angwers of class No. 3. Here 
“ electricity ” swings loose, and, becoming completely independent, com- 
mences business on its “own hook.” Not only so, but it even goes so 
far beyond the sphere of Mr. H.’s mind as to fb a little, giving at least 
two answers which this writer pronounced “ false,” as noted in class No. 
4—thus giving a still more signal display of its independent powers of 
invention—naughty invention though it was. 

Seriously, had not friend Headley better employ his fine talents in giv- 
ing us another clever book or two about Washington and his Generals,” 
and leave Mr. Planchette, and that more wonderful personage, Mr. Elec- 
tricity, to take care of themselves? . 

We are obliged here to part company with Mr. H., and pass on for the 
purpose of having a few words under this same head with the reverend 
author of “ Planchette, or Spirit-Rapping Made Easy,” in the Ladies’ Re- 


I find it difficult to get at the idea of this writer, if indeed he himself 
has any definite idea on the subject. By the title of his article, however, 
and several expressions that occur in the body of it, he seems to associate 
the performances of the Planchette with a somewhat extensive class of 
phenomena, in Which spirit-rappings, table-tippings, etc., are included. 


He says: 

„Twelve years ago I took pains to study the matter, and at that time 
I came to conclusions that are every day being proved to be true. I was 
soon satisfied that as regarded ‘trance mediums,’ the cause was due to 
one-third trickery, one-third aca in insanity or monomania, and the re- 
mainder animal magnetism. I have since learned that opium and hash- 
ish (Indian hemp) played an important part. It was proved that young 
ladies purchased written speeches which they delivered under the influ- 
ence of hashish.” 

He then goes on to speak of galvanism, magnetism, electricity, animal 
magnetism, and the odylic force; but, so far as we can see, without prov- 
ing any necessary connection between these forces or cither of them, and 
the subject which he aims to elucidate. Quoting a former article of his, 
he continues: 

“The magnetizer of whom I spoke [an exposer of rappings] threw him- 
self into magnetic connection with the table, and willed it to move hither 
and thither. The will in this case seemed to be a powerful battery, put- 
ting its subject into life. Now I suggest that this power be applied to 
machinery. We will get usa large propelling wheel, to which we will 
connect our machinery. We will then engage a cone of mediums 
who shall get into rapport with one wheel, and stand willing the wheel 
on in its evolutions. . If a table may be made to spin around 
the room, why may not a wheel be made to turn as well?” 


The writer certainly deserves credit for this sage suggestion, and a pa- 
tent for his machine; but whether he will succeed in making it operate 
satisfactorily without calling into requisition the “monomania,” the 
“hashish,” and the “opium,” remains to be scen. He then goes on to 
describe Planchette, and afterward continues: 


“The mysterious little creaturfs called Planchette, and is no humbug. 
And it conforms to all the customs of the old-time tipping-tables. The 
operator magnetizes Planchette, and by a mysterious will-power causes 
it to answer questions. Before giving illustrations, we may as well state 
the laws that seem to govern it. First. It will always answer correctly, 
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if the operator knows the answer. Second. While it will answer other 
questions, in all the experiments I have ever engaged in, it has never 
answered correctly. Thir d. If a person standing by, who has stro 
magnetic powers, asks a question, Planchette will answer. But in 
cases, in our experiments, some ruling mind must have knowledge of 
what the answer should be, if a correct answer is returned.” 


In reply to the above, we assert, First. That the “operator” does not 
“ magnetize” the board at all, nor does he exercise any “ will-power” 
over it, causing it to answer questions; and if he did thus cause it to 
answer only those questions whose answers are already in his mind, 
what marvel is there in it, more than there is in my pen being caused by 
my will-power to trace these words and sentences? Secondly. If by his 
second and third specifications of the supposed “laws” which govern 
Planchette, he means to imply that it will not tell, offen tell, and tell 
with remarkable correctness, things that were never known or dreamed 
of by the operator, the questioner, or any one present in visible form, 
then he simply mistakes, as can be testified by thousands, in the most 
positive manner. But the great essential question is, not so much 
whether answers given under such and such circumstances can be 
correct, as whether answers and communications can be given at all, 
which have no origin in the minds of the persons engaged in the ex- 
periment, and which must hence be referred to some outside intelligence ? 

The writer under review, after all, acknowledges his incompetency to 
unravel this subject, by saying: 4 

“There are mysteries in Planchette. No one is ready to explain the 
mysterious connection between the mind and the little machine, but 
there can no longer be any doubt that these curious phenomena, table- 
tipping and all, are produced by magnetism and electricity. . . . It 
is useless to ignore these things, or to laugh at them. It were bettér to 
account for them, and subject the influence to the power of man. 
When some scientific man will condescend to toy with Planchette, we 
shall have the curtain drawn aside behind which the spirits have oper- 
nes ies years, and this calamitous spirit-rapping mania will destroy no 

One might almost regret that this latter thought did not occur to the 
writer before he commenced his article, in which case, by a little patient 
waiting for this ideal and very condescending “scientific man,” we 
might have been spared this diatribe of jumbled electricity, magnetism, 
will-power, opium, hashish, monomania, and driving wheels. 

ELECTRICITY HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH IT. 

From much and varied observation and experiment in reference to the 
performances of Planchette, and of kindred phenomena, now extending 
over a period of about twenty years, I here record my denial, in the 
most emphatic manner, that electricity or magnetism, properly so called, 
has anything to do with the mystery at all, and call for the proof that it 
has. That a certain psycho-dynamic agency closely allied to, and in 
some of its modifications perhaps identical with, Reichenbach’s “ Od,” 
or odylic force, may have some mediatorial part to play in the affair, I 
do not dispute, nor yet, for the present, do I affirm. But though this 
agency has sometimes been identified with what, for the want of a 
better term, has been called “animal magnetism,” it has yet to be 
proved, I believe, that there are any of the properties of the mag- 
net, or of magnetism, about it, even so much as would suffice to attract 
the most comminuted iron filings. It is remarkable that the assertion or 
hypothesis that electricity or magnetism is concerned in the production 
of the phenomena in question, has never yet had an origin in any high 
scientific authority. This is accounted for by the fact that those who are 
properly acquainted with this agency, and who have the proper appara- 
tus at their command, can demonstrate the truth or falsity of such a 
hypothesis with the greatest ease. For an experiment, place your Plan- 
chette upon a plate of glass, or some other non-conducting substance. 
Attach to it a common pith-ball electrometer, and then let your medium 
place his hands upon the board. If electricity equal to the force even of 
a small fraction of a grain passes from the medium to the board, the 
pith ball, to that extent, will be deflected from its position. By means 
of the Torsion Balance electrometer, invented by Coulomb, the presence 
of almost the smallest conceivable fraction of a grain of electrical force 
in your Planchette or your table might be detected; and with these 
delicate tests within reach, tell us not that the movements in question 
are caused by electricity till you have proved it positively and beyond 
all dispute. 
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In the discussion of this electrical theory we have occupied more 
space than we originally intended, but we have thought it might be for 
the interest of true science to exhibit, once for all, this ridiculous and yet 
very popular fallacy, in its true light. 

THIRD—THE DEVIL THEORY. ! 

This theory, which appears to have many advocates, is well set forth 
in the following excerpts from an article published in the Philadelphia 
Universe, a Catholic organ : 


“ Neither the sight of the eye, nor the touch of the hand, can discover 
the spring by which Planchette moves. Therefore it is not, in its move- 
ments, a toy. It moves—undoubtedly it moves. And how? Intelli- 
gently! It answers questions of any kind put to it in any Jan © re- 
quired. It does this. This can not be done but by intelligence. Well, 
by what description of intelligence? It can not be supposed that the 
Divine intelligence is the motive; for how can God be conceived to 
make such a manifestation of himself as Planchette exhibits? 

A corresponding reason cuts off the idea that it is presided over by 
an angelic intelligence; and it is evident to fl that a human mind does 
not control it. There is but one more character of intelligence—that of 
evil spirits. Therefore Planchette is moved by the agents of hell. 
But why should the devil connect himself with Planchette? . . We 
suppose that the experienced scoundrel is ready to do anythiag human 
wickedness may ask him when souls are the price of the condescension. 
But his reasons for particular manifestations are of small importance 
here. Facts are facts, and the point is, that Planchette is not a toy, that 
it is moved by an intelligence, and that the intelligence that moves it is 
necessarily evil. We would therefore advise all who have a Planchette 
to build for it a special fire of pitch and brimstone. . . . No one has a 
right to consult the enemy of God. They who do so are in danger of 
becoming worshipers of the devil, and of dwelling with him for ever.” 


This theory has at least the merit of being clear, definite, and easy to 
be understood, if it is not in all respects convincing. But here we have 
an exemplification of the old paradox of an irresistible force coming in 
contact with an immovable body. The Catholic priest tells us that 
Planchette is not a toy; that it moves by an intelligence and volition 
that is not human; that its moving and directing power is of the devil. 
The Rev. Dr. Patton, in his article in the Advance (heretofore referred 
to), tells us that It is a philanthropic toy, which may be used to bring 
to light hidden connections of mind and body, and to refute the assump- 
tions of spiritism ;” and the Rev. A. D. Field, in his article in the Ladies 
Repository, backs up Dr. Patton by saying, that it is a mere toy,” is 
no humbug,” is of some use ;”—and, concerning the devil theory of the 
general power which moves it and other physical bodies, he says: there 
is “too often the spirit of gentleness to make the theory acceptable.” 
The “immovable body ” here, is the authority of the Catholic priest; the 
“irresistible force is the authority of our clerical brethren representing 
Protestantism; and after this fair impingement of the latter upon the 
former, we shall, perhaps, have to adopt a compromise solution of the 


problem, by saying that the “immovable body” has been moved a title, 
and that the irresistible force” has been resisted some. 

But this devil theory, if what the Bible teaches us ee that per- 
sonage is true, is encumbered with other difficulties; and the first of 
these is, that the devil, however wicked, is not a fool. If he should set a 
trap for human souls, he would not be so stupid as to tell them there is 
a trap there. When approaching human beings, he assumes, as the good 
book tells us, the garb of an angel of light; but it is not likely that he 
would ever say he is the devil, as Planchette sometimes does—at least 
until he felt quite sure of his prey. And again, when, in a case slightly 
parallel with cases sometimes involved in the question in hand, the cap- 
tious Pharisees accused the Saviour of men of casting out devils by 
Beelzebub the prince of devils, he reminded them that a house or a king- 
dom divided against itself can not stand. Now Planchette, I admit, is 
not always a saint—in fact, she sometimes talks and acts very naughtily 
as well as foolishly; yet at other times, when a better spiri takes posses- 
sion of her, she is gentle, loving, well d ed, and does certainly give 
most excellent advice,—advice which could not be heeded without detri- 
ment to the devil’s kingdom, and which, if universally followed, would 
work its overthrow entirely. It is inconceivable that Satan would thus 
tear down with one hand what he builds up with another. But just at 
this point I wish to say, I think there is need of great caution in con- 
sulting Planchette on matters of a weighty or serious nature, lest one 
should extort from her mere confirmations of his own errors, either in 
doctrine or practice; and that nothing should in any case be accepted 
from it that is repugnant to the estublished principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. But we are after the science of the thing now, and for the present 
that is our only question—a question, however, which the devil theory, 
as will appear from the foregoing, does not seem fully to answer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PRESIDENT GRANT AND HIS CABINET. 


oo cn 

Our readers, of course, take sufficient 
interest and pride in our national affairs 
to welcome the group of portraits we 
have to offer them on the opposite page. 
Never before in American politics were 
the nominations of cabinet officers looked 
forward to with so much eagerness and 
curiosity as during the interval between 
the election and inauguration of Ulysses 
S. Grant as President of the United States. 
The steadfast and reticent character of 
General Grant greatly increased the spec- 
ulations and conjectures of politicians and 
journalists with reference to his appoint- 
ments; and it was amusing to hear and 
read the assertions of “reliable gentle- 
men,” and the sanguine predictions of 
those who had been honored with a few 
confidential hints from headquarters.“ 
Expectation, however, was totally in the 
dark until the morning of the fifth of 
March, when the newly installed Chief 
Magistrate transmitted the important 
paper which contained the names of 
those he would call to the grave and re- 
sponsible dignity of membersbip in his 
cabinet. 

When the appointments were made 
public, those who had studied Gene- 
ral Grant’s character and movements 
were, as a class, not disappointed 
in finding that he had sought to name 
men of sterlmg worth; men of integrity, 
so far as could be judged from their past 
history, and not men chiefly notorious for 
playing prominent parts in political cir- 


cles, The great mass of the American 


people drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

Two of the original appointees — 
Mr. E. B. Washburne, nominated for 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Alexander 
T. Stewart, the wealthy dry goods’ 
merchant of New York, nominated for 
Secretary of the Treasury — withdrew 
from the appointments; the former on 
account of his subsequent nomination as 
minister to France; the latter, on account 
of his ineligibility, his business relations 


being a statute barrier to accepting so 


important a post in the Government. 
Mr. Hamilton Fish and Mr. George S. 
Boutwell were immediately thereafter 
appointed to fill the vacancies. 
Of General Grant we have already ex- 
pressed a definite opinion in the Septem- 
ber number of the JOURNAL for 1868, 
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and we could now do little more than 
reiterate it. He is as he appears, a well- 
built man of average stature, and may 
be pronounced a very good specimen of 
the average American man. His brain 
is of good size, in proportion with the 
body, and it is large in the perceptives, 
full in the reflectives, large in Construc- 
tiveness, Human Nature, Cautiousness, 
Continuity, Secretiveness, Hope, Spiritu- 
ality, Conscientiousness, Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, and Benevolence. The 
social affections afe also fully developed. 
Language, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, and 
Suavity are but moderately indicated. 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem are 
subordinate; but Firmness is decidedly 
prominent. 

We would pronounce him a man of 
strong practical common sense, with an 
intuitive perception of character, know- 
ing almost at a glance whom to trust. 
He possesses good mechanical ingenuity, 
with planning talent, watchfulness, appli- 
cation, policy, prudence, honesty, enter- 
prise, kindness, friendship, and generos- 
ity, without much French palaver or 
make-believe. He is a man of few words 
and great courage, fortitude, resolution, 
perseverance, and executiveness. These 
are some of the leading points in this 
character. We may add that he is no 
egotist, no vain boaster, nor will he turn 
to the right or the left for the love of 
praise or for the fear of blame. 


HAMILTON FISH, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


This gentleman is a descendant of one of the 
“old families of New York,” and was born in 
this city, in the year 1809. He was educated 
at Columbia College, and graduated there with 
a most creditable record. He then studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1830. As a 
lawyer he attained high reputation and exten- 
sive practice. Early in his career, however, he 
entered the field of politics, and in 1887 was 
elected to the State Assembly. In 1842 he was 
elected to Congress from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of New York City; in 1847 he 


was elected Lieutenant-Governor of New York, 


and the year following the Governor's chair 
was accorded him by a large majority vote. 
During his administration the slavery ques- 
tion was agitated with much bitterness, but he 
was early committed to the provisions of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and in his annual messages 
took strong ground against the extension of 
slave territory. He was subsequently elected 
a United States Senator, serving from 1851 to 
1857, when he retired to private life, and spent 
some ycars in foreign travel. At the breaking 
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out of the rebellion he was outspoken in sup- 
port of the Republic, and participated in the 
great Union gathering -at Union Square, May 
20th, 1861, where he made a short .but stirring 
address. 

In January, 1862, he was appointed with 
Bishop Ames upon a commission to relieve the 
Union prisoners in the South; and though the 
Commissioners were denied admission to the 
territory held by the insurgents, tliey succeeded 
in negotiating a general exchange of the pris- 
oners of war. Later in that year Mr. Fish 
wrote a letter in which General Grant’s peace 
principles in time of war are so pungently set 
forth that his earnest words, uttered at that 
time of doubt, may have gone far to commend 
him as a member of the new administration. 
He said: “ We must conquer a peace—we can 
not buy it; and if we could, it would be value- 
less, as it would be disgraceful.” 

Mr. Fish for several years past has avoided 
political notoriety; he is a gentleman of 
high-toned character, and one of the most 
active, though quiet, of New York philanthro. 
pists. 

GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. Boutwell was born on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, 1818, at Brookline, Massachusetts. He 
commenced to study law when eighteen years 
of age, and on the attainment of his majority 
entered into active practice. In 1842 he took 
a prominent part in Massachusetts politics, and 
though still a very young man, was elected to 


‘the State Legislature, in which he served from 


year to year until 1850. In political sympa- 
thies at that time, he was a Democrat. 

He served as a member of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1853, and won 
distinction as the successful opponent of Mr. 
Choate, in the debates of that body. In 1864 
he left the Democratic party on the Kansas- 
Nebraska issue, and was a leader in the organ- 
ization of the Republican party in Massachu- 


‘setts. He was a member of the Peace Congress 


in 1861, and was elected to the National House 
of Representatives in 1862. He kept his seat 
in each successive Congress, and was elected 
and took his seat as a member of the present 
House. During his last two terms in Congress 
Mr. Boutwell was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and he was one of the Managers 
on the part of the House in the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson before the Senate. 


JACOB D. COX, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Mr. Cox was born October 27th, 1828, in 
Montreal, Lower Canada, where his parents, 


who were natives of the United States, were 
residing. at the time. In 1829 they removed to 


‘New York, where his early years were chiefly 


spent. In 1846 he went to Ohio, and entered 
Oberlin College, from which he graduated at 
twenty-three, and then immediately took up 
the study of law. 

In 1859, then an ardent Republican of the 
most advanced radical type, he was elected to 
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the Ohio Senate. At the outbreak of the war 
Senator Cox was in the last months of his term, 
and at once offered his services to Governor 
Dennison in raising the State quota of volun- 
teers. He was soon after appointed a briga- 
dier-general of the State troops, and was 
ordered to take charge of Camp Dennison. 
Soon after he was ordered with his brigade to 
West Virginia, and placed in command of the 
district of Kanawha. Here, under command of 
General Rosecrans, his command did effective, 
but not particularly brilliant, service. He was 
subsequently assigned to the Ninth Corps, and 
participated in the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam, commanding the corps after the 
fall of General Reno. For his services in this 
campaign he was made a major-general. Sub- 
sequently he commanded, with credit to him- 
self and the army, a division of the Twenty- 
third Corps during the Atlanta campaign, the 
numerous engagements which occurred serving 
to make that campaign almost a continuous 
battle. During the pursuit of Hood’s army, fol- 
lowing the fall of Atlanta, General Cox com- 
manded the Twenty-third Corps with uniform 
success. He also rendered gallant service with 
that corps during Hood's pursuit of General 
Thomas' army, which ended in the triumphant 
success of the Union forces at the battle of 
Nashville. l 

Scarcely had the war closed, when he was 
nominated and elected Governor of Ohio. At 
the expiration of his term of office he refused 
a re-nomination, and, removing to Cincinnati, 
engaged in the practice of law. He was gen- 
erally understood to be a Conservative Repub- 
lican, owing to his preference of a system for 
the forcible colonization of negroes to the ex- 
tension of suffrage to that race. Mr. Cox isa 
well-read lawyer, an elegant and forcible writer, 
and a studious scholar of history and politics. 


JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 


General Rawlins is a native of Illinois, hav- 


ing been born in Jo Davies County, February 
13th, 1831. He received a common school ed- 
ucation, and, until he was twenty-three years 
of age, was engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He then entered a law office in Galena, Illinois, 
where he first became acquainted with Grant. 
In 1855 he was admitted to the bar, and in the 
practice of the law was tolerably successful. 

In politics he warmly espoused the Demo- 
cratic interest. At a large public meeting 
which was held in Galena soon after the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter, he spoke in behalf of the 
Union. General, then Mr., Grant presided 
over this meeting. This occasion dates Gen- 
eral Rawlins’ separation from the Douglas 
Democracy and his alliance with the Republi- 
cans, 

In August, 1861, Rawlins was, at Grant’s re- 
quest, appointed assistant-adjutant-general. He 
was chosen chief-of-staff in November, 1862, a 
position which he retained until his recent ap- 
pointment in the cabinet. Having shown him- 
selfa most faithful and thorough officer, and hay- 


ing been so long in close association with Gen- 
eral Grant, it is no matter for surprise that he 
has been honored by this preferment. General 
Rawlins is remarkable for his modest deport- 
ment. One of the first hotels in New York 
was, not long since, honored with his presence 
for several days, but the proprietor did not, 
until the last moment, discover that he had been 
entertaining the chief of General Grant's staff. 


ADOLPH E. BORIE, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


This gentleman, who has been called from 
comparatively private life to assume the func- 
tions of an important post in the administra- 
tion of the General Government, was born in 
Philadelphia, in 1809. He is of French deriva- 
tion, his father having emigrated from Bor- 
deaux and established himself as a merchant 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Borie graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania at the age of six- 
teen. ‘When twenty-four he went to Paris, and 
subsequently traveled considerably in Europe. 
On his return he entered into commercial life, 
and by industry and the exercise of a superior 
business judgment he has accumulated wealth. 

In 1862, when the Union League was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, Mr. Borie was one of its 
founders, and is now its vice-president. Ex- 
cept in this way he has never taken an active 
part in politics. During the war he contributed 
largely, both by his means and his influence, to 
the enlistment of soldiers for the Union armies. 
He was introduced to General Grant, after the 
close of the war, by General Meade, and the 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. 


E. R. HOAR, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, a son of the Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, of Massachusetts, was born in 
1816, at Concord, Mass. His mother was a 
daughter of Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Hon. George F. Hoar, a 
member of the Forty-first Congress from the 
eighth Massachusetts district, is his brother. 
He entered Harvard College in 1881, grad- 
uating with distinction in 1835, and after read- 
ing law with his father at Concord, spent 
two years at the Cambridge Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar about the year 
1840, and practiced with great success in Mid- 
dlesex and the neighboring counties. After 
a few years he was appointed a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, but he resigned and 
returned to the practice of his profession, this 
time opening an office in Boston, where he soon 
acquired an extensive and lucrative business, 
In April, 1859, he was appointed a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and has since 
held that office. As a lawyer, he has few su- 
periors in the country, and the Massachusetts 
reports abound with evidences of his skill and 
learning, both as an advocate and as a judge. 
He was for about ten years a member of the 
corporation of Harvard College, but resigned 
that position last year, and was immediately 


afterward elected an overseer of the College. 
Judge Hoar was always a strong anti-slave- 
ry man, and has at all times manifested a 
deep interest in politics. In 1856 he attended 
as delegate the Philadelphia convention, where 
the Republican party sprang into existence. 
He is a man of fine literary culture, is endowed 
with great wit and unusual social qualities, and 
is very popular, especially at Concord, where 
his family reside. 


J. A. J. CRESWELL, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


The new pestmaster-general wag born in 
Cecil County, Maryland, in 1828. He received 
a liberal education, and after graduating from 
Dickinson College, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in Maryland in 
1850. He occupied for 1861 and 1862 a seat in 
the Maryland House of Delegates, and served 
in 1962 as an assistant-adjutant-general. In 
1862 he was elected to Congress, and not long 
afterward, when Governor Hicks died and left 
his seat in the Senate vacant, Creswell was 
nominated by the Unionists and elected United 
States Senator, after a sharp contest. 

In 1864 he was a delegate to the Convention 
in Baltimore which re-nominated Mr. Lincoln. 
In 1866 he was a conspicuous delegate to the 
Southern Loyalists’ Convention in Philadel- 
phia, where he led the Border State opposition 
to the demand for negro suffrage, not because 
he was opposed to the principle, but because 
he doubted the political wisdom of going be- 
fore the people in that campaign with negro 
suffrage as an issue. He, however, has, for a 
long time since, been one of the most ardent 
defenders of the justice and expediency of im- 
partial suffrage. Mr. Creswell was chairman 
of the Maryland delegation to the Chicago 
Convention which nominated General Grant 
for President. He had long been talked of as 
a fitting representative of the border States or 
Southern States in Grant’s cabinet, and his 
nomination, therefore, caused less surprise than 
that of some others. 

Mr. Creswell is a lawyer in large practice; a 
skillful politician, an eloquent orator, and a 
man of fine literary tastes. 


And this is President Grant and his cabinet. 
It might have been better; it might have been 
worse. An analysis of the character and ca- 
pacity of each member of the cabinet—which 
we have not room at present to give at length 
—indicates fair intellectual ability, good moral 
development, and no lack of energy or execu- 
tiveness. We shall look for a plain, straight- 
forward course, without egotism, display, bril- 
liancy, or eccentricity. Though evidently 
patriotic, these gentlemen are not belligerent ; 
and their policy will be justice, self-defense, 
moderation, and peace. They will not court 
war, nor will they shrink from any manly duty. 
Let all Americans lend a hand in the support 
of these officers. Instead of seeking for our- 
selves personal favors or advantages, let us look 
to the good of the whole country, aiding the ad- 
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ministration in the discharge of its duties. This 
is as much our work as it is theirs. That some 
bad men will get office under these different 
heads may be expected, but let us not condemn 
hastily nor criticise without reason. No one 
man rules a republic. It is the aggregated 
voice of the nation that must be heard and 
considered. Let every American citizen so 
comport himself as to be an honor and a power 
in himself. 

Our Government is what we make it. Our 
officers are our servants. Let us set them an 
example, and hold them to their duties by do- 
ing our own. Let us hope and pray for the 
success of our new President, his cabinet, and 
all of his assistants. 
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BRAIN WAV EBS. 


Tue New York Sun says: We mentioned a 
few days ago, that a writer in the London 
Spectator had propounded a theory of “ brain 
waves, to account for the appearance of per- 
sons at the point of death to their distant 
friends. He claims that there is a kind of brain 
atmosphere, which extends over the globe, and 
upon which the brain has the power of im- 
pressing undulations, just as a bell sets the air 
in motion, or an electric battery the electric 
fluid in a telegraph wire. These waves, when 
they meet with a sympathetic organ, produce 
ideas and images more or less distinct, accord- 
ing to circumstances. The subject is undergo- 
ing discussion, and some facts confirmatory of 
the theory are advanced. One is the case of a 
person whose image was seen by his wife to 
enter his house and go up stairs some two 
hours before his actual arrival. On inquiry, it 
was found that at that moment he was men- 
tally imagining himself as doing the precise 
thing which his apparition did. Another story 
is, perhaps, not new to many of our readers, but 
it is sufficiently interesting to be repeated : 

“ Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straight- 
forward and excellent man, was in command 
of a ship crossing the Atlantic Ocean. His 
course brought him within sight of the island 
of Ascension, at that time uninhabited, and 
never visited by any ship except for the pur- 
pose of collecting turtles, which abound on 
the coast. The island was barely descried 
on the horizon, and was not to be noticed at 
all; but as Sir Thomas looked at it, he was 
seized by an unaccountable desire to steer 
toward it. He felt how strange such a wish 
would appear to his crew, and tried to disregard 
it, butin vain. His desire became more and more 
urgent and distressing, and foreseeing that it 
would soon be more difficult to gratify it, he told 
his lieutenant to prepare to‘ put about ship,’ and 
steer for Ascension. The officer to whom he 
spoke ventured respectfully to represent, that 
changing their course would greatly delay 
them—that just at that moment the men were 
going to their dinner—that, at least, some de- 
lay might be allowed. But-these arguments 
seemed to increase Capt. Williams’ anxiety, 
and the ship was steered toward the uninter- 
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esting little island. All eyes and spy-glasses 
were now fixed upon it, and soon something 
was perceived on the shore. ‘It is white—it is 
a flag—it must be a signal!’ and when they 
neared the shore, it was ascertained that six- 
teen men, wrecked on that coast many days 
before, and suffering the extremity of hunger, 
had set up a signal, though almost without a 
hope of relief.” 

[The Sun says the discussion promises to elicit 
more anecdotes of a similar character. Is that 
all? Here are new phases of psychological 
import and interest. Let our English cousins 
pursue the mystery. It may be that we shall 
be able to enlighten them. We have something 
more to impart on The Inner Senses,” which 
will appear in due time. Our investigations 
go to show that there are scientific explana- 
tions to these material phenomena, which now 
puzzle the philosophers. Meantime, we refer 


the reader to our Planchette.”—Eb. A. P. J.] 
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A CURIOUS ceremony is performed yearly in 
London, when certain city leases are renewed, 
which has been handed down from feudal 
times. After the papers are completed, solemn 
proclamation is made, calling on the tenants 
of a piece of waste ground called The Moors,” 
in Shropshire, to “ come forth and do their ser- 
vice.” The City Solicitor presents himself, and 
gravely cuts a faggot with a hatchet, and anoth- 
er with a billhook. A' similar call is made on 
tenants in another place, and the Solicitor 
counts out six horseshoes and sixty-one nails. 
There is some reason ſor preserving these old 
ceremonies. The city lost $240,000 per annum 
recently by a neglect of the proper officer to 
renew a lease on the proper day. 


Drink.—If men must be drunk, doubtless 
wine is less deleterious than whisky; but drunk- 
enness is in some senses all of a piece, by what- 
ever cause. It, doubtless, would be more 
comfortable to have one’s throat cut with a 
razor than with a sickle; but when it shall have 
been effected, the result is about the same. 

It is to be expected that a president of a 
wine growers’ association will entertain opin- 
ions such as you quote, viz., that the way to les- 
sen drunkenness is to get the people a milder 
means of getting drunk; but if half the labor 
and money were bestowed upon teaching peo- 
ple the laws of health and temperance that are 
to be bestowed on wine, in order to give them 
a milder method of being intemperate, the race 
might be saved from intoxication altogether. 


SUBJECTS ‘For Dissection.—The applica- 
tion of the physicians of Maine for a law fur- 
nishing them material for dissection, which has 
been refused by a dozen Legislatures, has now 
taken the shape of a bill, which is thought to 


be unobjectionable. It delivers into the hands 


of the fraternity the bodies of any persons dy- 
ing in their city or town, State prison, or jail, 
whose burial must be at the public expense, 
provided the deceased made no request to be 
buried, or if his remains are not claimed by 
friends or kindred. Why. not? 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 


Tue qustion is often asked, by the ignorant 
and unbelieving, as to what is the use of Phre- 
nology, supposing it to be true. As well may 
one ask what is the use of the magnet, naviga- 
tion, astronomy, chemistry, or knowledge of 
other science. They are neither food nor 
drink.” But to answer bricfly, we may state 
that, by a knowledge of Phrenology, etc., we 
come to know our own capabilitics; what we 
can do best; our tendencies to vice or crime— 
and how to better regulate and restrain all our 
propensitics—to know who are, and who are 
not compatible; who are, and who are not me- 
chanical; who are rogues, and how to manage 
them, etc. Here is the testimony of a superin- 
tendent of a Western House of Refuge. He 
says: 

“ I find the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of in- 
calculable value in the work in which I am 
engaged, viz., winning of boys from vice to 
virtue; with it, as a guide, I am enabled to diag- 
nose a boy's moral disease, and thus admin- 
ister the appropriate remedies. Please find 
inclosed tlie requisite annual subscription price, 


and send me the JOURNAL for the current 
year. F. B. A.” 


Our science is equally applicable to every 
condition, every human interest. It only needs 
to be known, to be appreciated and applied. 


— bo 


Toe Lierme-Curs. — In a former num- 
ber we called attention to this new health 
exercise, now in use in New York and other 
cities. Messrs. Leavitt and Janes, No. 830 


Broadway, New York, will send circulars de- 
scribing the process to those who may wish to 
know something more about it. It is enough 
for us to say that it is a good thing. 


A NATIONAL CELEBRATION.—Who among 
our poets will render his name for ever famous 
by writing a poem to celebrate the completion 
of our great Pacific Railway? Here is a grand 
theme, worthy the best mind in the nation. 
Let the poem be written, then set to appropri- 
ate music, and sung simultaneously all along 


the line, from Portland to San Francisco. 
What a happy circumstance it would be if the 
great railway could be opened on the Fourth 
of July! e are impatient to have our sum- 
mer vacation in the Rocky Mountains. 


e SseEtsor AcE.—The young lady, Miss Cuba, a 
beautiful daughter of the sea, is no longer a child. 
She has emerged from her swaddling clothes, 
attained her majority, and is, by divine right, 
if not by the laws df Spain, entitled to be FREE. 
She is now considering the question of a new 
alliance. She evidently has no affinity for 
the old monarchy under which she has been 
held in subjection so long. If we correctly 
discern her preferences, they are for an alliance 
with her next-door neighbor, the United States; 
and if this really be her choice, her preference 
shall be respected. She is of lawful age, is 
vigorous, healthy, plucky, and we think it 
but right that she take her place in that 
family of nations with which all her interests 
are naturally most intimately related. Uncle 
Samuel has room enough for all. Boys, if the 


maiden asks, be prompt to lend a hand. We 
remember Lafayette. 
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(Ip I might give a rhort hint toan impartial! writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to veuture upon the dangerons preci- 
pice of telling unblased truth, let him prociailm war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands ofgthe law ; if he tolis 
them of virtues, when they have any, ther the mob attacks him with 
elauder. Bat if he regarde truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
mysel” -De For. 
IE 


Tas PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Liru ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 80 cents. Please address, 

BANUEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED. 


To-pay the great want throughout the 
world is competent TxACH ERS. They are 
wanted in every department of human 
interests; but nowhere more than in the 
practical every-day duties of life. Igno- 
rance of chemistry, geology, and botany 
renders the pursuit of agriculture unat- 
tractive, if not slavish. Teach young 
men the nature of soils, the physiology 
of plants, and their chemical composi- 
tion, and a new interest would be given to 
the subject, and hundreds would take up 
the healthful and profitable. occupation. 
Now, ignorant blunderers work to disad- 
vantage; loss of time and loss of produc- 
tion are the result. 

Take the young married lady who has 
had no instruction and little experience 
in housekeeping. The dough won't rise; 
the bread is burned rather than properly 
baked; much fuel is wasted; dishes are 
broken; milk sours; meats get tainted ; 
the butter is frowsy; the tubs leak ; the 
beds become musty; moths get into the 
wardrobes; and everything is “topsy- 
turvey.” Why? Simply because the 
young wife had not been properly taught. 
She had received a fashionable educa- 
tion;—had learned music, French, danc- 
ing, croquet, and other “ accomplish- 
ments,” but not the practical duties of 
every-day life. She needs a teacher. 

A young man starts out in life with 
no definite aim. He, too, has been to 
school, where his studies were Greek, 
Latin, French, German, mathematics, lit- 
erature, history, etc. But the thing he 
most needs to know—Aimsel/, his capac- 
ity for this or that pursuit, and how to 
judge the character of men—was not 
taught him, and he is in a quandary, yea, 
in total darkness, as to the character of 
others, or what to do with himself 
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We want teachers to instruct every 
young man and every young woman— 
yea, every child—what are their beset- 
ting sins, as well as their most appropri- 
ate spheres; to point out who has a 
natural aptitude for art, mechanism, busi- 
ness, or for a profession; to warn them 
of perverted appetites, growing out of 
organs excessively large or deficient; to 
check tendencies to vice and crime. Such 
teachers are wanted in every neighbor- 
hood, as much so as physicians and 
schoolmasters. In short, the world wants 
capable, honest, and high-minded Chris- 
tian phrenologists, who can and who will 
tell the truth. 

We also want intelligent and honest 
legislators; and instead of corrupt pot- 
house’ politicians, we. want moral and 
religious statesmen. Aye, “moral and 
religious, — men of caliber and high- 
toned character such as are an honor to 
a state and a nation. There are such. 
Let us have none other. 

Instead of ignorant, swindling quacks 
and impostors who fatten on their ill-got- 
ten gains, filched from poor diseased 
creatures, we want well-instructed phy- 
sicians and surgeons, to teach the people 
not only how to throw off disease, but 
how to keep in health. It is so much 
easier for the indolent doctor to pre- 
scribe bitter pills, cod-liver oil, porter, 
ale, wines—so called—and pungent, burn- 
ing whisky to a helpless patient, than to 
take hold and do something for him. 
One now gets only a look, a nod, a pre- 
scription, and a bill to pay, whether it 
result in a “kill” or a cure. But there 
are educated physicians who are honest 
Christian gentlemen, and who do not pre- 
scribe alcoholic stimulants to every nurs- 
ing mother; but these are exceptions to 
the rule, who redeem the craft from the 
curses of an outraged public. Is there 
no way to put down and to rout out the 
wicked venders of the vile slops, and who 
practice on the deluded hopes and the 
depleted bodies and pockets of these help- 
less victims? Must educated physicians 
stand by and look on in silence while the 
quack and impostor cheats a patient, first 
out of his money, and then out of his 
life? Should not our physicians take the 
necessary steps to put a stop to this rob- 
bery and murder? One way to correct 
the evil is to teach the people “ How to 


Live ;” something of anatomy, physiology, 


— 
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dietetics, and the laws of hygiene. An- 
other way is, to discountenance all those 
newspapers and magazines that pollute 
their pages with advertisements of quack 
medicines. Do this, and the public would 
be saved from a vast amount of sin, sick- 
ness, swindling, and suffering; as well as 
from the loss—total loss—of thousands, 
nay, millions of dollars. “ Beware of 
these wolves in sheep’s clothing.” Then 
we want Christian men in the pulpit— 
men who have enough self-denial to 
practice what they preach; enough edu- 
cation, culture, refinement, and grace to 
present the Gospel of faith, righteous- 
ness, and brotherly love. We want 
sound, healthy men; not nervous, sickly, 
fidgety dyspeptics, with no ray of hope 
or sunshine in their sepulchral voices or 
cadaverous faces. We want men all alive 
to the whole truth; bright and shining 
lights, whose precepts and example shall 
be worthy their Master, whom they pro- 
Jess to follow. We do not want a mel- 
ancholy, jaundiced set of sanctimonious 
scarecrows, to frighten poor women and 
children into fits, and to consign all man- 
kind and unborn babes to a hopeless 
perdition. We want men with human 
sympathies, common sense, and Christian 
principles. 

And as learners we should be quick to 
hear and diligent to do the right. How 
rare are the good listeners! those who 
are attentive to the. voice of wisdom and 
apt to be instructed in the path of duty! 

In our schools we want teachers who 
love children and who love their call- 


-ing; teachers who can read character 


and classify it according to temperament 
and capacity, and who can discriminate 
between the sensitive child that needs en- 
couragement, and the self-assured urchin 
that requires different treatment. Seeing 
these constitutional differences, and adapt- 
ing the treatment to each accordingly, 
would result in the happiest manner. 
Pupil, parent, and teacher would feel that 
there was indeed a providence in the 
overruling and management of affairs. 
Obedience and harmonious development 
would be the result. 

We could go on and show the neces- 
sity of having properly qualified persons 
in all the positions and relations of life. 
Indeed, there is no end to our real 
“ wants” in these respects; but we must 
take up the subject again. 
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CRIMINALS, 


THEIR TREATMENT AND REFORMATION, 


Tux question of punishment and disci- 
pline in the family, the school, the army, 
the navy, and in asylums and prisons, 
has engaged the minds of educators, phi- 
losophers, and philanthropists of all ages. 
In the early centuries the rule of revenge 
governed. It was “an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for atooth;” “spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” and so forth. Then, 
all prisons were not only places of pun- 
ishment, but of torture and death. It is 
but a few years ago when there were 
in England nearly a hundred different 
crimes punished with death; and con- 
viction was quickly followed by punish- 
ment; while now there are two—treason 
and murder. 

Modern civilization has modified pun- 
ishments throughout Christendom. But 
we have not yet risen above the old 
Mosaic doctrine of revenge; or fully 
adopted the more Christian theory of re- 
forming instead of torturing the criminal. 

Flogging has been abolished in our 
army and navy, and in many of our 
penitentiaries; but it is continued in some 
families and in many public schools, 

The strait-jacket, hand-cuffs, and chains 
are still used in the worst of our 
lunatic asylums; but in those presided 
over by more sensible and humane men, 
kindness is found to be a more potent 
power. Public discussion, newspaper 
agitation, and State legislation will still 
further modify and improve our modes 
of punishment. Here is one of the most 
practically successful plans that has been 
applied in prison discipline. At the late 
Social Science Convention at Albany, 
N. Y., the Rev. Dr. Wines, Secretary of 
the New York Prison Association, read a 
paper on the Irish System of Imprison- 
ment. He said that the treatment of 
crime and criminals was a problem that 
had tasked the thought and study of the 
ages. There was scarcely a more per- 
plexed question in the whole range of 
human inquiry; ‘but Sir Walter Crofton, 
in originating what was known as the 
Irish prison system, had come nearer to 
a solution of it than had ever been reached 
before. The best thinkers had given in 
their adhesion to the system, especially 
the late Count Cavour, of Italy. It had 
been for fifteen years in operation in Ire- 


land, where it had borne the best fruits; 
and he believed that it would yield fruits 
equally precious if adopted by other 
countries. 

But, asked the speaker, what was the 
Irish system? It might be defined an 
adult reformatory, where the aim was to 
train the prisoner in such a way that, on 
his liberation, he would be able to resist 
temptation, be inclined to lead a worthy 
life, and possess both the power and the 
wish to earn honest bread. This was 
done by placing, as it were, the prison- 


er’s fate in his own hands, and by ena- 


bling him, during his imprisonment, to 
raise himself, by good conduct and in- 
dustry, step by step, to greater freedom, 
privilege, and comfort, while idleness and 
disobedience kept him in a state of coer- 
cion and restraint. 

There were three stages in the Irish 
prison system, or four if the period was 
included during which the convict was 
out on his ticket of license. The first 
stage was intensely penal. Cellular sep- 
aration, with low diet and uninteresting 
employment, was the mode adopted here. 
Eight. months of solitary confinement was 
the rule, but this might be somewhat 
shortened by uniform good conduct. This 
stage did good work if it succeeded, as 
it commonly did, in planting in the con- 
vict’s mind the feeling that there must 
be an active co-operation on his part with 
his keepers in the effort to effect his im- 
provement. 

The second stage was that of progress- 
ive classification, worked on the mark 
system. There were four classes in this 
stage, and a given number of marks must 
be earned to advance from one to the 
other. The maximum number attainable 
in a month is nine—three for conduct, 
three for industry, and three for school. 
On emerging from the cellular prison, the 
convict entered the third class, Eighteen 
marks were required to pass from this to 
the second. By a like probation, though 
of longer duration, he rose to the first; 
and finally, through the same process, to 
the exemplary class. At each advance, 
the prisoner’s condition was improved; 
his privileges were enlarged; and par- 
ticularly, the percentage of his earnings 
placed to his credit was increased. All 
along misconduct was punished by put- 
ting the offender back one or more steps. 
It was obvious how powerful was the 
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motive held out by these several induce- 
ments, and especially by the large deduc- 
tions from the terms of sentence to good 
conduct, diligence, and a studious atten- 
tion to learning. 

The third stage was the intermediate 
prison, so called because it held a middle 
place between an imprisonment strictly 
penal.and a condition of unrestricted lib- 
erty. The imprisonment here was of a 
morat kind—no walls, no bolts and bars, 
and very little supervision. There were 
two intermediate prisons—one in Dublin 
and one at Lusk, twelve miles out. The 
prisoners in Dublin worked at mechan- 
ical, those at Lusk at farm labor. The 
uninstructed, without hesitation, to go 
anywhere in the city andcountry. Their 
education was continued and greatly ex- 
tended by daily lectures on practical and 
scientific subjects. They were now, for 
the first time, permitted to spend a small 
part of their gratnities from earnings in 
procuring personal comforts, yet even this 
was generally saved. Indeed, the main 
design of the permission was to cultivate 
habits of providence and thrift. 

The fourth stage was that in which the 
prisoner was released on ticket-of-leave. 
In Ireland, contrary to what happens in 
England, a bona fide police supervision 
was kept upon the prisoner, which was 
found as useful to him as to the commu- 
nity. The result was that, whereas when 
this system was first put in operation it 
was with the greatest difficulty that em- 
ployment could be obtained for any of 
the discharged convicts; now that diffi- 
culty was reversed, so that it was harder 
for an employer to procure a liberated 
convict than it was for a convict to find 
an employer. Upon the whole, the speaker 
said that for Ireland the vexed problem, 
“ What shall we do with our criminals?” 
which had been for ages a crux terribilis 
to the nations, seemed to have a satis- 
factory solution. 

This is in keeping with science, com- 
mon sense, and with Christianity. In- 
deed, it is God’s plan in dealing with 
all his creatures. By obedience to His 
laws we are put forward, and receive 
oredit- marks — health, happiness, pros- 
perity; while disease, despondency, and 
death come of disobedience, dissipation, 
wrong doing, and wrong living. We 
hope our civil authorities, our religious 
and scientific teachers, will investigate 
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this question; look at it through human 
nature, as explained on phrenological 
principles, and then apply those laws for 
the government, improvement, and ele- 
vation of our race, which are based on 
common sense and human nature. 

Let our prisons be converted into 
physiological, educational, and religious 
REFORMATORIES. There is good sense in 
putting a whisky-drinking and tobacco- 
stuffing criminal on a low diet, and keep- 
ing him for a time in close quarters. By 
this means his system becomes renovated, 
his blood purified, and his bad temper 
subdued. Then, when fitted for promo- 
tion, he takes a realizing sense of his sit- 
uation, and works with his keepers, and 
with the laws of his own being, for 
advancement. and real improvement. 

There are*many among us who fall 
into vice and crime more through igno- 
rance and weakness than from intention. 
Let us who are temperate, intelligent, 
and self-regulating be lenient to the un- 
fortunate, and put them in the way of re- 
covering both physical and moral health. 

Is not this the right way to regenerate 
the body, overcome bad habits, and to 
grow in grace? | 

— . —ô—ͤ— 


OUR INDIANS. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 


So long as the bad policy of supply- 
ing the Indians with fire-water and fire- 
arms is continued, and so long as we 
run railways through their territories, 


without providing a substitute for their. 


dispersed and lost game, so long shall 
we have trouble, thefts, stampedes, and 
bloody massacres. This whole conti- 
nent, once the exclusive home of nu- 
merous tribes of savages—always at war 
with each other—is now rapidly settled 
by a civilized race. The savage and the 
civilized can not dwell together in peace. 
There would be an irrepressible conflict 
between them. There will soon be 
no “reserves” sufliciently capacious 
to supply the Red men with hunting 
grounds. Wild game, like the buffalo, 
the deer, and the bear, must give place 
to the ox, the sheep, and the pig; and 
instead of vast tracts of wild land, we 


are to have small cultivated farms, on 


which millions can live, where now but 
thousands scarcely subsist. 
Instead of bows and arrows, the In- 
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dian must use plows and hoes. He must 
grow herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep, 
and crops of corn and oats. Instead of 
being clothed with skins, he must raise 
wool, flax, hemp, and cotton, to be con- 
verted into garments, Instead of tents, 
huts, and wigwams, he must build houses. 
In short, if he would escape extinction, 
he must drop his savage customs and 
adopt the arts of civilization. He must 
settle down and go to work. His children 
must be educated, learn trades, and be- 
come citizens. This is the only humane 
solution of the Indian problem. If it be 
said that the Indian will not work, will not 
learn, will not become civilized, and even 
christianized, we reply there have been 
instances wherein all these points have 
been attained, and we firmly believe that 
a policy, such as Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota, suggests, could be put into 
successful execution among all the rem- 
nants of our North American Indians. 
Why not try it? 
— oe 

WHAT OAN I DO BEST?—No. I. 


Ir is of great importance to every person to 
select a pursuit best adapted to his peculiar 
qualities of constitution and character. It is a 
common remark, that everybody wants to do 
that which is easiest and most remunerative. 
In our professional career we often meet with 
those who are sincerely desirous of doing the 
wisest and best thing they can, and we are fre- 
quently asked, What position in life am I best 
fitted to fill properly? With my talents and 
characteristics, what ought I to do? What 
would be best for the community that I should 
do? Not merely wherein can I secure the most 
money, but what has the world a right to ex- 
pect from me?” Others have a different spirit. 
One young man whom we bappen to know, 
wrote us for our assistance in obtaining a sit- 
uation. He modestly stated: I want a situa- 
tion in which the duties are very light and the 
pay very large.” This scems to be the desire 
of many, but few have the candor to put it in 
black and white. Many persons, though not 
endowed with talent for a high pursuit, still 
crave earnestly the pleasures and emoluments 
of ꝓursuits for which they have little or no tal- 
ent, and in which they can deserve no high de- 
grees of success. Men seem anxious to avoid 
the supposed curse of gaining their bread by 
the sweat of the face. Occasionally we find a 
man willing to bend his back to the rough bur- 
dens of life. 

One snowy, sloppy day in New York we 
passed an aged son of Erin engaged in carry- 
ing coal, from a pile on the sidewalk, up seve- 
ral flights of stairs. As he bent to his task, we 
thought, What a pity that he could not have 
in his old age relief from such toil!” and ven- 
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tured to ask him if he did not wish he had 
learned some trade when young, so that at his 
time of life he could avoid such drudgery. He 
replied, in a ringing, hopeful voice: Who, 
thin, sir, wud do the laborin’ work?” God 
bless you in your cheerful performance of hum- 
ble duty, thought we as we passed along; who- 
ever is willing to do “the laborin’ work,“ and 
does it cheerfully, may be fulfilling his destiny 
and earning the final commendation: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Since that time, whenever we see strong 
arms engaged in the fulfillment of heavy work, 
we say, God bless those who are willing to 
do “ the laborin’ work,” if it must be done by 
manual strength. Nevertheless, we render 
special homage to the genius which contrived 
the steam-engine, whereby horse-flesh and man- 
ual labor are greatly lightened, and te com- 
forts of the world multiplied a hundred-fold. 
He who invented the mowing machine re- 
lieved the aching backs of millions. Verily 
he made two spires of grass grow where 
but one grew before, or made it possible for 
a man to avail himself of twice as much as, 
by hand, he was previously able to do. All hon- 
or to the man who invented iron fingers to do 
the world’s sewing, as well as to him who in- 
vented the spinning-jenny and the power- 
loom with which to make the cloth. Notwith- 
standing all the machinery the world has in 
use, there is still a great deal of laboring work 
to be done. There is no doubt that a man of 
genius and talent, with an equally strong body, 


would make a better laborer than the stupid 


hind who only knew enough to use his physi- 
cal strength to break the stone or shovel the 
earth. But since all men are not possessed of 
invention and philosophical reasoning talent, 
many must be content to perform the simpler 
operations of labor; and happy is the man who 
has the wisdom and honesty to accept cheer- 
fully the pursuit in which he can serve the 
world and himself the best, whether it be ac- 
cording to the world's estimate, high or low. 
To be a good and faithful doer, and to secure 
success in the doing, should be the great object 
of effort. It does not require great sagacity to 
understand that it is better for a man to be a 
first-class lumberman than a third-class cabi- 
net-maker. He who can fell the trees, float the 
logs to market and cut them into boards, and 
do it well, is far more useful in his success than 
the shabby builder or cabinet-maker who par- 
tially spoils good lumber in the construction of 
indifferent houses or poor furniture. Success, 
in its best sense, is the measure of merit. It is 
not how much money he makes—the world 
pays him for poor services—but it is how much 
good service he renders the world! When a 
man has rendered excellent service, the world 
owes him remuneration, compensation ; noth- 
ing less than this should he receive, nor has he 


a right to anything more than his just desert. 
What, then, can each’ person do in which he 
can serve the world in the best manner, and 
through those means deserve such remunera- 
tion as will be necessary for his comfort and 


support? 
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WHITE MEN AND BLACK MEN. 
ARE THEY OF ONE ORIGIN? 


AN esteemed correspondent in the South 
(Georgia) clips the following from the New 
York Tribune, and asks us to refute or confirm 
the statement: 

The political craniologists who hold that 
persons of African descent should be regarded 
as beasts of burden by reason of the peculiari- 
ty of their facial angles, have met with rather 
a severe blow. Mr. Reverdy Johnson, the 
Embassador, who, during his residence in Eng- 
land has made speeches concerning most mat- 
ters which can agitate the human mind, upon 
the occasion of his recently eating his dinner 
with the London workingmen said: “ We at 
one time in America thought there was a dif- 
ference—not in white skulls, but between the 
black and the white ones. We have changed 
that opinion now.” Some of us have; some of 
us never held the opinion ; but we suspect that 
here and there an eminent philosopher—Pol- 
lard, for instance, or Morgan, of Ohio—-still 
adheres to the profound and well-considered 
notion that the African, at the best, is just a 
little higher in the scale of creation than the 
gorilla. It will give us pleasure to set off the 
views of Mr. Embassador Johnson against 
those of the learned Helper. The excellent 
Plenipotentiary has during his whole life had 
excellent opportunities of studying the facial 
angle as an indication of character; and when 
he says that we have “changed our opinion,” 
we suppose that he means to intimate that he 
has changed his own. While the black was 
bought and sold, and treated in all ways rather 
worse than respectable grooms treat their 
horses, and while it was thought necessary for 
the national safety to extenuate and to per- 
petuate this anomalous condition of a wretched 
race, the bestial theory was the one about which 


the most egregious nonsense could be most 


safely talked, with just that show of science 
which makes the deepest impression upon ig- 
norant whites. While we do not believe that 
any man of average culture ever conscien- 
tiously entertained it, we are sorry to say that 
there were those who gave the diabolical doc- 
trine a quasi approbation. To all such, whether 
they are Doctors of Divinity or Democratic 
politicians, the admission of Mr. Reverdy John- 
son is a rebuke which they will feel, if they 
can feel anything. It is the beginning of the 
end. The sham ethnologists had better set 
their houses in order, for the day of: their de- 
parture is at hand. 


[There is no doubt as to the statement of 
Mr. Johnson. The theory, that we are of dif- 
ferent origins, and therefore differently con- 
structed, is not susceptible of demonstration. 
All the races of man are alike human, and 
alike in faculty. Differences in color, com- 
plexion, size, etc., do not imply separate cre- 
ations or different origins. Climate, food, 
modes of life, etc., are believed to be sufficient 
to account for present differences in character 
and condition.] ö 
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On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Oxbdante, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hoses Iv. 6, 


THE BARTH OURE. 


YEARS ago we were told by an Indian, one 
of the Senecas, in Western New York, that one 
way to treat a patient for fever and ague was 
to dig a hole in the ground, say two feet deep 
or more, and then, when the ague had sub- 
sided and the fever was returning, to bury the 
patient, wrapped in a blanket, in the soft, dry 
earth, leaving only a breathing-hole through 
a tube placed near his nose and mouth, to pre- 
vent suffocation. Placed with his face down, 
he is permitted to remain half an hour or more, 
till the earth fairly smokes with his perspiration. 
It was said that two or three such burials 
would break up the worst cases. 

We simply relate this Indian method, with- 
out indorsing it, having had no personal expe- 
rience of its efficacy. Others can judge as well 
as we whether the earth serves as a poultice to 
draw out the poison from the blood; or whether 
it is the sweating which does the work. 

So much by way of introduction to a new 
method of surgical treatment recently intro- 
duced into hospital practice, and likely to be- 
come general throughout the world. 

In a letter to the New York Frening Post, 
Mr. Geo. E. Waring writes as follows on 


“THe EARTH CLOSET AND THE TREATMENT 
oF Wounps.—As you were foremost in calling 
the attention of the American public to the Earth 
Closet System—the use of sifted dry carth for 
the deodorization and disinfection of the hu- 
man feces—and thus become the pioneers of 
a reform that promises not only unspeakable 
relief from the gravest annoyance of our lives, 
but the prevention of the greatest waste of the 
fertility of the earth, it is just that to you 
should be communicated an outgrowth of this 
system that offers, if possible, a still greater 
benefit to suffering humanity. 

“One of the experimental commodes sent 
out by the Earth Closet Company was placed 
at the disposal of Dr. Addineli Hewson, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia). Its in- 
troduction into the surgical ward, where it has 
been for two weeks in constant use by about 
twenty patients, and has been subjected to the 
severest test possible, has been so entirely sat- 
isfactory that it is proposed to substitute earth 
closets for water closets wherever these exist in 
that institution. 

“At the time of its introduction there was 
lying in the ward a patient suffering from a 
very severe compound fracture of the lower 
leg. The wound was in an unhealthy condi- 
tion, and its exudations, amounting to a pint 
in twenty-four hours, were so offensive as to 
cause a sickening and even dangerous stench, 
that the excellent ventilation of the ward and 
the use of the usual disinfectants were hardly 
able even to mitigate. It occurred to Dr. Hew- 
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son to test the power of dry carth to absorb 
this odor, as it had that of excrement. The 
effect was magical. Not only was the offens- 
iveness entirely overcome, but the effect on 
the character of the wound itself was such as 
no previous treatment had been able to com- 
pass. The suppuration was, within a few days, 
so reduced that the daily dressing of a single 
half pint of earth was not even saturated; the 
edges of the flesh wound lost their inflamed 
character; the intense pain of the sore was en- 
tirely relieved, and a healthy granulation has 
ensued. 

“Such an indication of a newly-found heal- 
ing agent was not disregarded. 

“On Monday last, being in Philadelphia, I 
was invited to attend the morning dressing of 
the earth-treated wounds. This is whatI saw: 

“ First-—Two patients suffering from serious 
varicose ulcers, after prolonged suffering, and 
with little relief from the usual treatment, have 
ceased to be offensive to their wardmates; they 
find their sores growing daily smaller; all pain 
and inflammation have left them; and they 
feel the certainty of an early cure. 


“ Second—A railroad brakeman whose hand 
was—a year and a half ago—crushed between 
the coupling heads of two cars, and who has 
never been free from pain, and seldom from in- 
tense pain; whose hand from the wrist to the 


knuckles was a festering mass of carious boues 


and inflamed flesh,and whose system had been 
so reduced that he could not have survived the 
amputation which alone can entirely relieve 
him, is now happy in freedom from pain. His 
flesh wound has taken on a healthy character, 
and his strength is fast returning. He even 
hopes to save his hand, but the long-continued 
decay of the bone makes this impossible. 

“ Third—Another brakeman, suffering from 
a precisely similar injury, in no respect less 


serious, but received within a few days, was 


immediately treated with dry earth. Its con- 
stant application has entirely prevented inflam- 
mation, and a healthy healing of the flesh and 
knitting of the bone will soon return him to 
his duties with two useful hands. 

e Fourth—A farm-laborer, on Friday last, 
had three of his fingers nearly cut off and his 
hand fearfully torn by a horse-power hay cutter. 
Since the first application of the dry earth (a 
few hours after the accident) he has been free 
from pain, and he will save his hand. 

“ Fifth—On Saturday last a laborer engaged 
in breaking up condemned shells, exploded one 
that was charged. The powder burned his 
face and arms, and (seriously) one of his knees, 
which was struck by a fragment of the iron 
that completely shattered the knee-pan. His 
burns and the fracture were immediately 
dressed with dry earth, and the freedom from 
pain and the absence of inflammation have 
been as marked in his case as in the others. 
Without this dressing the knee joint must 
inevitably have become involved, and the 
leg must have been lost. Now, the wound is 
evidently healing, and (although it is too early 
to speak positively) there is every reason to 
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hope that the only result of the injury will be 
a stiff knee. i 

“ Qirth—Within a few days a woman was 
brought to the hospital with her neck and a 
large part of her body very severely and dan- 
gerously burned. That she could escape long 
weeks of agony was beyond hope. Yet on 
Monday her eye was clear and calm and her 
voice was strong, and when the doctor asked 
her how she felt, she said she was a great deal 
better, and that she had no pain. 

“ Seventh—Last Wednesday an entire breast 
was removed for cancer, and the wound was 
dressed with dry earth. It is now healing rap- 
idly. There has been no inflammation and no 
suppuration; and this woman, too—calm and 
happy-looking, with a healthy color and a 
steady voice—spoke far more than her cheer- 
ful words in thankfulness for her relief. l 

“ Surely, with our gratitude to the Vicar of 
Fordington, who has conferred the greatest 
benefit on the human race that it has ever 
been given to one man to accomplish, we must 
unite our thanks to the senior surgeon of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for thus applying the 
principles of his invention to the saving of life 
and limb, and to the alleviation of unspeakable 
suffering. 

“And the end, I trust, is not yet. It seems 
inevitable that the pustules of small-pox must 
give up their pain and their offensiveness at 
this magic touch of mother earth; and if it is 
true that its contagion spreads from its exuda- 
tions, may we not hope that Dr. Hewson has 
bound its feet, as Mr. Moule has those of chol- 
era?” 


[Those wbo wish to know more of the 


“earth closets,” referred to above, may learn 
all about them by reading a small pamphlet, 


costing 25 cents, which may-be had, post-paid, . 


by mail, or at this office. We commend the 
subject to the public generally, and especially 
to medical men.—Epb. A. P. J.] 
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Foop Ax D DET. —Reſerring to the book we 
publish under this title, the American Baptist 
says: 

“Those who are interested in knowing what 
are the chemical elements of the food they eat, 
and its alimentary and nutritive principles, 
will find in these 800 finely printed pages much 
to satisfy their curiosity and enlighten their 
judgment. It is a really useful work. Nearly 
everything which we take into the stomach as 
drink or food is here analyzed, and its compo- 
nent parts, and their uses and effects, described 
fully and concisely. The Appendix is a prac- 
tical discussion of the most common articles of 
food and drink, and bears valuable testimony 
against malt and other liquors. By J. Pereira, 
M.D., F. R. S., L.S., etc. Edited by C. A. 
Lee, M.D. Published by S. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, N. T. Post- paid, $1 75.” 

[This is really the most scientific work on 
the subject. The chemistry, time for digestion, 
and effects of the different kinds of food and 
drink, are given.] 
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TOBAOOO IN THE PULPIT. 


The Advance thus satirically touches the to- 
bacco question. It steps rather lightly when 
treading on clerical corns: 


TokAcco SoLILoguy—No matter how we 
overheard it; perhaps we didn’t; it may be 
that the man’s wife reported it to us. It was 
at the close of the Lord’s Day, when that curi- 
ous compound, a tobacco Christian, as he lay 
upon his bed, fell to musing somewhat thus: 

“I wonder how it was that our pastor came 
to read those peculiar passages of Scripture 
to-day— Keep thyself pure.’ What, know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God; 
and ye are not your own? For ye are hought 
with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are his What 
made me think of tobacco as he read those 
verses? It is not mentioned in them. Who 
says that a tobacco-using Christian does not 
exactly suggest the idea of purity? Whosays 
that if the body of a saint is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, tobacco fumes are not the appro- 
priate incense, and that tobacco juice pollutes 
the courts? Whence came such a strange 
idea into my mind? Was it a suggestion of 
Satan, to rob me either of my mental peace 
or of my physical enjoyment? I would like 
to think so, only the devil’s own in the world 
so generally smoke, that such a suggestion 
could hardly come from that quarter. Proba- 
bly it was one of those wandering thoughts 
which often trouble Christians in the sanctu- 
ary. I will try to keep my mind upon more 
spiritual themes next time. Then, shortly 
after, he read the verse: ‘Make no provision 
for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof, and 
somehow another wandering thought entered, 
and I seemed to see those boxes of choice 
cigars which I bought last week for the win- 
ter’s supply. What possible connection could 
there be between the two things? Surely no 
philosopher would say it was by the law of 
associafion of ideas? Probably it came in by 
the law of contrasts. Still, it made me feel a 
little uneasy, and I shifted my position in the 
pew so suddenly, that wife and the children 
looked up quite astonished. I suppose one’s 
nerves get sensitive by years and care, and I 
might, perhaps, smoke an additional cigar as 
a sedative. And then in the evening service, 
when the pastor read, ‘That which I do, I 
allow not; * * * What I hate, that do I; 
* * It is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me; * * * How to perform 
that which is good, I find not; * * * I seo 
another law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members,’ I caught the eye of Brother Particu- 
lar resting on me, as though he thought that 
was a description of the unsuccessful effort 
which I made a while since to give up tobacco. 
It was very uncharitable in him to have such 
a thought, and he would do better to repent of 
his own sins. I was just recalling the misery 
of those weeks during which I disused my 
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cigars, and thinking I would almost as soon 
lose my right hand as try again, when the 
minister read, If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off and cast it from thee,’ and it startled 
and vexed me so, that I determined to protest 
to him in private against such public personali- 
ties. Why should smoking be censured, as 
though it were unnatural and irreligious? To 
be sure, Isaiah does not put very high honor 
upon it, as a figure, at least, when he repre- 
sents God as expressing his contempt for the 
two kings who meditated hostilities against 
Jerusalem, by calling them the two tails of 
of these smoking fire-brands, and as saying 
of his rebellious people, ‘These are a smoke 
in my nose.“ But then Isaiah lived in the 
darkness of the old dispensation. And, really, 
I hardly knew what to say when Brother Quiz 
came into my office last week while I was 
smoking, and, on my complaining of feeling 
wretchedly, remarked, ‘ Why, yes, you might 
almost adopt the language of the Psalmist: 
‘I am become like a (skin) bottle in the 
smoke.“ Thinking of our minister reminds me 
of the pastor of another church, Rev. Mr. 
Sensation, whom I met lately on the street, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and I must own that 
I did not quite like it, but I ventured to say 
pleasantly, ‘Ah, Mr. S., do you smoke?’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I do not find that the Bible 
has one rule of ethics for a minister, and an- 
other for deacons, and another for ordinary 
church members, and so I have concluded to 
keep company with my lay brethren. - Besides, 
I think it brings me into an innocent fellow- 


ship with the fast young men of the city, and 


gives me an influence over them.’ I wonder 
why it was that his answer did not entirely 
satisfy me, and that I feel so much more re- 
spect for my own pastor, and have so much 
more faith in his doing good to the young 
men, although he does not smoke? Well, it 
is a bewildering subject ; perhaps because one 
can not see clearly through the smoke. But I 
must go to sleep.“ 

He did go to sleep after a while, but seemed 
to be disturbed by bad dreams, muttered con- 
siderably, and at one time evidently thought he 
was leading the weekly conference meeting, 
and reading from the book of Revelations 
these words: And he opened the bottomless 
pit, and there arose a smoke out of the pit. 

* * # And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth. * * And I saw 
the horses of the vision, * * * and out of 
their mouths issued fire and smoke and brim- 
stone. * œ And the thigd part of men 
was killed by the fire and by the sm ke and 
by the brimstone ;” and he said, Brethren, 
my mind has been much occupied with smoke 
of late,” and then his voice became unintelli- 
gible.” 

[Now, why not come right out ‘with the 
truth? Why tamper and compromise with the 
devil? Why not say to him of the “ cloth,” 
“ Thou art a sinner.” Nobody ever yet ac- 
quired the nasty, stinking habit of smoking, 
chewing, snuffing, or swabbing the mouth with 


tobacco, without being made drunk or sick by / N 
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it; and many continue for years to be made 
excitable, nervous, and more or less warped, in 
mind and in morals, by the use of this pow- 
erful narcotic. Indeed, so perverted is the 
system made under its influence, that it be- 
comes most difficult to stop it. Tobacco de- 
lirium is as common as whisky delirium, and 
an old toper of one is well-nigh as bad as an old 
toper of the other, and almost as impure, filthy, 
disagreeable, and repulsive. Tobacco is neither 
food nor drink. It has no business in the human 
mouth or stomach. It is an enemy there, and 
only an enemy. No man commences the use 
of tobacco without a consciousness of guilt, 
without compunction, feeling intuitively that 
he is doing some impropriety. If whisky 
drunkenness is a sin, so is tobacco drunken- 
ness. Young man, don’t be tempted. Be 
clean, pure, self-denying, and BRAVE! Weak 
and foolish creatures—monkey-like—imitate 
the bad habits of depraved men, and are too 
weak to say NO when the tempter appears. 
We may not reclaim or reform one steeped in 
this sin, but those not yet perverted may be 


saved. |] 
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QUACEERY ILLUSTRATED.—THHE 
GLASS BYE. 

A GENTLEMAN tells the following story, and 
vouches for it as having occurred to himself. 
Some years ago he lost an eye, and having a 
taste for comely personal appearance, he had 
the loss of the member atoned for by the inser- 
tion of a glass optic. The counterfeit was a 
perfect counterpart of the other, and except 
those who were told of the fact, none would 
have imagined him to be the “ bully boy with 
the glass eye.” Two or three weeks ago the 
seeing eye began to inflame, and knowing, by 
sad experience, the danger of neglecting a sore 
eye, he determined to consult an oculist, and 
not knowing which was the proper one to go 
to, was unfortunate enough to fall into the 
hands of a man who practices the profession, 
but who, until within a short time, has been 
engaged in the butchering business. Calling 
upon the “celebrated oculist and aurist,” he 
told him that his eyes were affected with dis- 
ease, and he feared that he would lose them. 
The quack examined the optics, and pro- 
nounced them an easy cure. In fact, he would 
warrant a cure in two months, and he would 
heal them up at a low figure, only ten dollars 
a week for treatment. i 

“ What do you think of my left eye, doctor?” 
asked our friend, whose faith was not very 
strong. 

The doctor examined the left optic very 
carefully for several moments, and then said: 

“I find the epithelium slightly opatic, with 
considerable subcutaneous conjunctiva in the 
cellular retina of the corneal chirrhosis.“ 

“Can the thing ever be cured?” asked the 
patient, who was now convinced the fellow was 
an unmitigated humbug. 

“Oh, yes; I can cure that in a very short 
time. I have some vegetable acid which I 
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extract from a plant known only to myself, 
which will render that eye perfectly well in six 
weeks.“ 

“Do you really mean to say that I can see 
out of that eye again? for, to tell a the truth, 
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symbolized in color. There is much maj- 
esty in that face; one feels while gazing 
on it that he views the imperfect sem- 
blance of no ordinary man. Durer's 


OLD GERMAN ARTISTS. 


I have not been able to see out of it for a long 
time.” 

“To be sure I do, just as well as I do out of 
mine. This’ere vegetable acid of mine is truly 
wonderful; there are not any eyes that can re- 
sist it. It fixes them all.” 

“ Then you can go ahead on that one, and if 
you fix it all right, I will let you attend to the 
other one.” 

The doctor took out a large syringe, filled it 
with his vegetable acid, and approached our 
friend for the purpose of making an application, 
when he raised his hands to his eye, opened the 
eyelids, took the glass optic from the socket, 
and handing it to the operator, said: 

“Doctor, I haven’t time to stop for treat- 
ment; you can keep the eye here, and as soon 
as you get it to see, I will call and get it.” 

— — — 
OLD GERMAN ARTISTS. 
—0— 

NEARLY every one who makes any pre- 
tensions to esthetic culture has heard of 
one or more of the distinguished painters 
who form the group here presented. Du- 
rer, the most conspicuous of the five and 
the most famed, looks every inch the art- 
ist. The flowing curls, the symmetrical 
features, and contemplative eye impress 
the observer with the opinion that their 
owner was, in a great degree, an ideal- 
ist; that he sought to accomplish on 
canvas the sublime heights of his imagi- 
nation; that with him art was poetry 
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temperament must have been admirably 
constituted. Even the rough engraving 
reveals its delicacy and softness, and at 
the same time suggests qualities which 
impart power and activity to mind. The 
high forehead evinces kindness and sym- 
pathy and a prompt discernment. The 
strong and slightly Roman nose shows 
force and vigor. 

Holbein, in organization, is a good 
specimen of the Germanic type. He pos- 
sessed an ample stock of vital force, an 
exuberance of animal magnetism. The 
perceptive faculties were largely pro- 
nounced, giving him a natural aptitude 
for the portrayal of physical things. The 
organ of Form is conspicuous for its great 
size, and the whole superciliary ridge 
appears to have been well filled out and 
rounded. His Mirthfulness must have 
been large, prompting him to humorous 
sallies in speech or art. 

Cranach, as a limner, must have been 
given, like Holbein, to study the real and 
material. In portrait and landscape art 
his endowments found their appropriate 
sphere. He appreciated expression, hav- 
ing that mental susceptibility which is 
quick and retentive. He doubtless pos- 


sessed much originality in his mode of 


treating his subjects. 
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Vischer was one of those old champi- 
ons in art study who have left their im- 
press in history. The strong features 
show the man of force, of determined 
will. The broad head shows executive 
energy and mechanical ability. That he 
molded in iron can not be wondered at, 
since the physical vigor of his organiza- 
tion prompted him to realize his esthetic 
leanings in directions which required the 
application of muscular power. 


Stos appears to have been the pos- 
sessor of-a most powerful organization. 
The breadth of his head in the region of 
the temples must have been extraordi- 
nary; and the great base of brain gen- 
erally concentrated his physical forces. 
He reminds one of Luther, and doubtless 
served a purpose in his department of 
activity similar to that of the great re- 
former in his. The moral and religious 
sentiments, however, do not appear to 
have been strong, while his perceptive 
intellect, mechanical capacity, and en- 
ergy must have been remarkable. 


These distinguished characters -had 
much to do with developing the esthetic 
tastes of European nations at that grand 
period when they were emerging from 
the obscurity and mental torpor of the 
dark ages. They gave tone and direction 
to German art by the force and spirit of 
their natures, and to this day wield a 
powerful influence. 

DURER. 


Albrecht Durer, the distinguished leader of 
the German school of painting, was born at 
Nuremberg, May 20th, 1471. His father was a 
goldsmith, whose religious fervor made him the 
subject of much esteem and comment among 
his townsmen. Inherently appreciating art, 
Albrecht early became acquainted with the 
processes employed in the refining and manip- 
ulation of gold,—at the age of fifteen being 
remarkable for his skill in engraving plate. 
An apprenticeship of three years with the most 
eminent artist of Nuremberg greatly developed 
his original talent as a designer; and four years 
of travel in Italy and Germany improved his 
tastes and polished his style. He was scarcely 
thirty when his famous cartoon of Orpheus 
secured him the diploma of a master in art. In 
Bologna he met Raphael, who esteemed him 
highly ; and it is said that each of these sons of 
genius painted the other’s portrait. The Em- 
peror Maximilian appointed Durer court paint- 
er, and Charles V. confirmed the appointment 
in a document which still exists. 

The facility with which he executed his de- 
signs was only equaled in power by his accu- 
racy of representation, which was remarkable. 
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He not only caught expression, but impressed 
his work with character and passion. 

The’ “Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew,” 
“Adam and Eve,” and many historical works 
which are carefully preserved in the principal 
cities of Germany, exhibit his great abilities as 
a colorist, while hundreds of drawings and 
engravings on wood and stone evidence his fer- 
tility of design and excellence of execution. 
Durer was the inventor of the art of etching. 
He also wrote works on perspective and pro- 
portion in drawing. He died of consumption, 
October 6th, 1528. 

HOLBEIN. 

Hans Holbein, the son of an artist of no 
mean reputation, was born in 1497, at Augs- 
burg or Grinstadt. When but sixteen years 
old he painted portraits and frescoes. Through 
Sir Thomas More, Holbein became a resi- 
dent of England, where his paintings and orig- 
inal conceptions so pleased Henry VIII. that 
he took Holbein into his service and bestowed 
much favor upon him. Holbein died in Lon- 
don, a victim of the plague, in 1554. His 
great fame rests chiefly on his skill in portrait 
art, being unsurpassed in this department by 
the great Italian masters. Among his miscel- 
laneous productions “The Last Supper” and 
“The Dance of Death” are very highly es- 
teemed. 

He was a skillfal engraver on wood, and 
many of his wood-cuts are still extant. 

Tradition speaks of him as a man of genial 
humor, abounding in jokes and amusing anec- 
dotes. Many of his designs bear the evidence 
of such characteristics. 

CRANACH. 

Lukas Cranach was also the son of a German 
artist, and first saw the light at Kronach, near 
Bamberg, in 1472. As early as 1495 we find 
him high in favor with the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, who subsequently appointed him 
court painter. Besides practicing his art, Cra- 
nach conducted the business of an apothecary, 
of a bookseller, and of a paper-maker, and was 
preferred to important civil offices in the town 
of Wittenberg, his residence for the greater 
part of his life. 

He was an intimate friend of the reformers 
Luther and Melancthon, and shared the impris- 
onment of the elector of Saxony at Augsburg, 
on account of the latter’s advocacy of Luther's 
cause. l 

Cranach was an industrious painter—excel- 
ling in the delineation of character and of ani- 
mals. His greatest work is an altar-piece, rep- 
resenting the crucifixion, now in the church of 
Weimar. He died on the 16th of October, 1553. 

VISCHER. 

Peter Vischer, distinguished as a worker in 
bronze, was born at Nuremberg, in 1460. His 
father was also distinguished in this profession. 
His first great work was a magnificent monu- 
ment to the memory of Archbishop Ernst, 
which was finished in 1497, and placed in Mag- 
deburg. His most celebrated work is the mon- 
ument to St. Sebald, in the Sebaldus church at 
Nuremberg, in the manufacture of which he 
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was assisted by his five sons. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, while contemplating this monument, 
asked whose it was, and its maker. The an- 
swer was, It is the monument of St. Sebald. 
It was made by Peter Vischer.“ Not so,” re- 
plied Adolphus; “it is the monument alone of 
Peter Vischer himself, of whom the world will 
speak long after St. Sebald has been forgotten.” 

Peter Vischer died on the 7th of January, 
1529, but his memory will not be forgotten as 
long as the beautiful monument of St. Sebald 
in Nuremberg exists. His descendants, for 
more than a century afterward, were distin- 
guished for their skill as engravers, and sculp- 
tors in metal. 

STOR. 

Veit Stos, or Stoss, eminent among the en- 
gravers on copper of his time, was bori at Kra- 
kan, in 1447. In 1490 he settled in Nuremberg, 
and became intimately associated with Peter 
Vischer, and Krafft, a sculptor of considerable 
fame. He had been in Nuremberg but a short 
time when he became blind, a calamity which 
shut him off, in the full flush of his activity, 
from the practice of his art; for he remained 
blind until his death, in 1542. He was a 
painter as well as an engraver. His principal 
performance is in St. Lorenz church of Nurem- 
berg. 

— — 


THE MUSIO QUUSTION. 


Tx following emphatic protest against the 
publication of music in the JOURNAL surprises 


us, because the vote of those subscribers who 


have responded to our suggestion in the March 
number has been almost a unanimous aye. 


DEAR SRI notice in the March number of 
the “ A. P. J.” a proposition of substituting an 
occasional piece of music for the valuable read- 
ing matter with which it is at present made 


Pirow, sir, I am passionately fond of music, 
and the or, of e and e are marked 
considerably above the average on my chart; 
but, as asix years’ subscriber to your JOURNAL, 
and as one who, during that time, has been its 
earnest advocate and the means, directly and 
indirectly, of introducing it into a large num- 
ber of families, I most decidedly object to the 
proposed pate 

hen I desire published music I generally 
go to a shop where such is sold, and satisfy my 
wants in that line; but when I wish for com- 
bined intellectual instruction and amusement, I 
have recourse to the JOURNAL. 

Probably in the whole circle of your subscrib- 
ers there are not over half a dozen communi- 
ties who would derive and pro 
amusement from a musical department in the 
JOURNAL. 

No, sir; let us by no means adulterate the 
pages of the JOURNAL with matter foreign to 
its great aim, the dissemination of phrenolog- 
yY, F. H. R. 


Our six years’ friend is entitled to his differ- 
ence of opinion in this matter, but we have 
thrown the matter in a republican way upon 
our subscribers, and as they, as already inti- 
mated, have given it the warmest encourage- 
ment, he doubtless will yield to the voice of 
the majority, like a good republican, and calm- 
ly abide the issue. 
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For Our Doung Folks. 


BH KIND. 
BY MNS. M. A. KIDDER. 


LrrrLe children, bright and fair, 
Blessed with every needful care, 
Always bear this thing in mind, 
God commands us to be kind; 
Kind not only to our friends, 
They on whom our care depends ; 
Kind not only to the poor, 

They who poverty endure; 

But, in spite of form or feature, 
Kind to every living creature. 
Never pain or anguish bring, 
Even to the smallest thing ; 

For, remember that the fly, 

Just as much as you or I, 

Is the work of that great Hand 
That hath made the sea and land; 
Therefore, children, bear in mind, 
Ever, ever to be kind.“ 


— — 
HOW QUARRELS BEGIN. 


“I ws that pony was mine,” said a little 
boy, who stood at a window looking down the 
road. 

What would you do with him?” asked his 
brother. 

“Ride him; that’s what Td do.” 

“ All day long?“ 

“ Yes, from morning till night.” 

“ You'd have to let me ride him sometimes,” 
said the brother. 

“Why would I? You'd have no right in 
him if he was mine.” 

“Father would make you let me have him 
part of the time.” 

“ No, he wouldn't!“ 

“My children, said the mother, who had 
been listening, and now saw that they were 
beginning to get angry with each other, and 
all for nothing, “let me tell you of a quarrel 
between two boys no bigger nor older than 
you are, that Iread about the other day. They 
were going along a road, talking together in a 
pleasant way, when one of them said : 

“I wish I had all the pasture land in the 
world.” 

The other said, “ And I wish I had all the 
cattle in the world.” 

„What would you do then?” asked his 
friend. | 

„Why, I would turn them into your pasture 
land.” 

“ No, you wouldn't, was the reply. 


„ Yes, I would.” 

“ But I wouldn't let you.” 

J wouldn’t ask you.” 

“ You shouldn't do it.“ 

“ T should.” 

“You sha’nt!” 

“I will;” and with that they seized and 
pounded each other like two silly, wicked boys, 
as they were. 

The children laughed, but their mother said: 

“You see in what trifles quarrels often be- 

in. Were Ppa any wiser than these boys 
your half angry talk about an imaginary 
pony? IfI had not been here, who knows 
but you might have been as silly and wicked 
as they were?” 
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HH COULD BE TRUSTED. 

ALFRED was missing one night about sunset. 
Mother was getting anxious, for she always 
wished him to be home early. A neighbor, 
coming in, said a number of boys had gone to 
the river to swim, and he thought Alfred was 
safe enough to be with them. 

“ No,” said the mother, he promised me 
he would not go there without my leave, and 
he always keeps his word. He never told me 
a lie.” 

But seven o’clock came, then eight, and 
mother was still watching and listening for 
the step of Alfred; but it was half-past eight 
before his merry shout and whistle were heard, 
when he ran into the gate. 

“Confess, now,” said the neighbor, that 
you have been to the river with the other boys, 
and so kept away till late.” 

How the boy’s eye flashed, and the crimson 
mounted to his cheeks ! 

“No, sir! I told my mother I would never 
go there without her leave, and do you think I 
would tell a lie? I helped James to find the 


“cows which had strayed in the wood, and did 


not think I should be so late.” 

James, coming up the street just then, came 
in to tell us “he was afraid we had been 
alarmed ; they had been so far in the wood it 
made them late in getting home.” 

“J think,” said the neighbor, turning to the 
mother as he took his hat to go home, “ there 
is comfort in store for you, madam. Such a 
boy as that will make a noble man.”—Chidren’s 
Guest. 


Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without Indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 


ANIMALOULZ IN VEGETATION. 
AN ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT OF LIFE. 


Ox one occasion, while making some microscopic in- 
vestigations, I placed under the instrument, which carries 
a power of 785 diameters, a very small drop of sap just 
issned from a bleeding branch of fuschia, and discovered 
immense numbers of animalculs, some living and frisk- 
ing about, but most of them recently dead (they seemed 
to expire very soon after issuing into the open air), yet 
retaining their organizations complete. There were 
discernible four or more different forms, three with a 
single nucleus, one with a double nucleus, and one in- 
distinct form of a reddish color. 

I counted in this small drop of fresh sap, with the aid 
of a micrometer, over 2,000,000 of the four forms which 
were distinctly outlined. The sap was under the micro- 
scope in Jess than half a minute from its issue from tbe 
fresh-cut branch, and seemed half filled with these ani- 
malculz. 

By measurements with the micrometer, the longest 
and narrowest form measured 390 to the inch, the 
two intermediate 1,950 to the inch, and the smallest 
cell-form 7,800 to the inch. The smallest had a hollow 
nucleus. The drop spread on the glass slide X of an inch 
in diameter, and was capable of holding 4,500,000 of such 
animalcule, The mode of estimating over 2,000,000 ani- 
malculæ, as the absolute number contained in that area 
of a quarter-inch spread, was as follows: I counted a 
single line of average thickness of the above four forms 
(mixed) across one field of view, and made 75 distinct 
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animalculę, which with the same average number across 
the opposite diameter gives when multiplied 5,695 as the 
number in one field of view. With my power of 785 
diameters I had 20 fields of view each way, or 400 fields 
in all; 5,625 animalcule—the contents of one fleld - multi- 
plied by 400 give the astounding aggregate of 2,250,000 liv- 
ing creatures in a small drop of freshly drawn vegetable 
sap. These wondrous developments were witnessed by 
all my family, and many times repeated—the area seeming 
to be about equally occupied in each inetance. Such re- 
sults seem forcibly to proclaim that these infinitesimal 
creatures are the intelligent agente, under Almighty for- 
mative laws, engaged in the construction ofall vegetation, 
in the process of which they sacrifice their cell-forms, with 
their contained nutriment, in building up the varied cell- 
like constructions of vegetable matter. 

Here was no infusion of vegetable matter in water, 
giving time for introduced foreign germs to mature into 
living and moving beings; but such animalcule in fall 
maturity, just as they issued with the sap or serum, 
fresh from the smooth cnt wounds of the fuschia, in 
their living and moving state. 

Such animalcule, usually called inſusorial, because 
generally obtained from vegetable infusions, are wholly 
aquatic; hence the microscopists’ supposition of their 
aerial origin or habits is as unnatural as that small fishes 
and frogs are aerial, because they, also, are sometimes 
precipitated from that element; being carried into it by 
water-spouts and whirlwinds, never, perhaps, dreaming 
that euch profuse life is indissolubly associated with 
vegetation, and engaged in its construction, and living in 
its fluid circulatory systems. Animalcule placed on glass, 
in a drop of liquid, lose their vitality as soon as the liquid 
evaporates (and, indeed, during the process), becoming as 
dead, dried specimens only; therefore their habit of 
life is aquatic and not aerial. What other forms of life 
may be exclusively aerial are yet to be discovered. 

The concentrated mass of life above described as de- 
tected in so small a quantity of sap is almost inconcei v- 
able, and yet the reality, probably, considerably exceeded 
the aggregate estimate, as in some fields of view I count- 
ed in a straight line across full 100 in place of the adopted 
B. All these calculations were verified by my sister in a 
series of close observations. 

Now I would ask why all this mass of life in the cir- 
culatory systems of vegetation, unless they are there as 
vegetable constructionists? Seeing, too, that all vegeta- 
ble products are of cell construction, with contained 
matter in each; and that all these cell animalcule have 
their contained nutrition, would render it almost certain 
that, in such correspondence, their cell-formed bodies 
with their contents are the assimilative materials for all 
the varied vegetable products; and that, as a conse- 
quence, such innumerable cell-lives are sacrificed in their 
vegetable constructions by building and adhering to the 
same; as do the polypi to their cell-formed coralline 
homes. Thus, donbtless, the land forests of vegetation 
are so much due to animalcale industry, as are the sea 
forests of corallines to the labors of the polypi. 

Thus vegetable food is, probably, another form of 
animal food, being composed of the bodies of dead ani- 
malcule; and hence the corresponding chemical ingre- 
diente, being found alike in animal and vegetable con. 
stractions—the former deriving its materials from the 
latter. And so the flavors of woods, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and leaves are, probably, animal effluvias, derived from 
secretions formed by animalcule in their infinitesimal 
bodies. And so, doubtless, the spices, dyes, and drugs, 
from their secretions. 

The wondrous adaptation of life in its various phases 
to surrounding circumstances should excice our highest 
admiration for the Infinite power, wisdom, and benefi- 
cence which have adapted euch a vast variety of mate- 
rials to our necessities and pleasures. There is so much 
of intelligent action connected with a4 organic processes 
that it is about impossible to view such infinite accom- 
plishments without the associated aid of intelligent 
adaptable life; which can be no other than animalcule 
participation. 

I hope that the discovery of these startling facts will 
prompt abler investigators to further unprejudiced ex- 
aminations in this great department of inquiry into the 
operations of nature's Jaws in her primordial forms of 
life. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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“What Then Sap.“ 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions will 
be in order. Be brief. 


No Parenovoeist IN CALI- 
von. -A correspondent says there are 
no phrenologists in California, and asks 
how he may obtain a chart of his charac- 
ter. This person is not alone in his anx- 
fous desire. There are many others in the 
same state of mind in nearly every country 
town and village throughout the country. 
But tos cau not be in several places at the 
same time, and we are wunted here. As 
yet there are not enough phrenologists to 
visit one town in twenty «nce in ten years. 
The country wants more competent phre- 
nologista who will enter spiritedly upon 


the work. It will prove useful, pleasant, 
and profitable. But why not learn the 
function and location of the organe, and 
examine youreelves? The new book re- 
cently published. How to Read Char- 
acter.” is intended for the purpose of 
self-eramination. By a perusal of this, one 
may arrive ata tolerable correct estimate 
of his own faculties and capacities. It is 
fally illustrated, and may be had for $1, in 
paper, or $1 25 handsomely bound. 


go our Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS OP “ GENERAL INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, ¶ astamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them tn ; therefore 
il is better for ali inguirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp lo insure an early reply by 
letier, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your Best Tuoveuts” solicited. 

AN ORDER FoR Bookx, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must ds written on SEPARATE slips. 


MARRIAdR or Covusrne.—lIs 


it at all likely that the offspring of cousins 
would be deformed, or defective. when the 
cousins were each brought up and matured 
in different nations, and such a marria 
being the first case in the family as far 
back as known ? 


Ans. — The cousins in the case supposed 
probably would not resemble each other 
quite so closely in organization as if edu- 
cated together or under similar influences, 
but we should not feel justified in saying 
that the union would be safe or allowable 
on physiological grounds. See our forth- 
coming work on Marriage; or, the Right 
Relations of the Sexes,” now in press. 


WHEAT ARE THE MOST PROMI- 


NENT Oneans INDICATIVE OF A POETICAL 
MIND? 


Ans. A fine temperament, with Ideality, 
Sublimity, Constructiveness, a good in- 
tellect, and the moral sentiments. The 
better the organization as a whole, the 
more capability in every direction. 


FIREAAN.— How can I get a 
situation as fireman on a locomotive ? 
Ans. Apply in person to some Railroad 
Superintendent. 


INDIAN Scuaw Docrress— 


Mad. — Phrenologist and Reader, 574 
— Street, between —— and ——, north 


side. 
What of the above? Is this squaw a 
phrenolugist or is she a fortunce-teller ? 


[Ans. We do not know, never having 
consulted her. The investment of a few 
shillings will, probably, suffice to show 
where the money goes, and to teach the 
inquirer something of the “varieties of 
vanities.” But, then, each son of Adam 
wishes himself to taste of the forbidden 
fruit, and to see the folly of it. Go see the 
squaw; put money in her hand, then list- 
en, and, if she tells the truth, she will tell 
you what a simpleton you are. Nor will 
you be alone. — 


“ AFFLICTED.”—The subject 
on which you ask us to write is not suited 
to these pages. We can advise you by let- 
ter, if you give us your address. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SouL. 
—Phrenology recognizes faculties which, 
as integral parts of the cerebral organiza- 
tiun, have a bearing on the future state. The 
organs of Hope and Spirituality inspire 
sentiments of which immortality appears 
to be the underlying element. Through 
Hope we look away from the sorrows and 
misfortunes of this existence toa life of 
peace and joy in the hereafter. Faith or 
Spirituality encourages belief in the super- 
natural or spiritual, and inspires a pro- 
phetic or innate consciousness of immor- 
tality. — 


Tex LEA DTING Crrrxs.— Ved- 
do, the political chief city of Japan, may 
be considered the most populous city in 
the world. It ie about 125 square miles in 
area, with a population estimated at over 
8,000,000. London is estimated by Cham- 
bers to be about 117 square miles in ex- 
tent, containing nearly 3.000. 000 people. 
Paris, the next European city in point of 
size. is 25 miles in circumference, with a 
population of about 2,000,000. Pekin, the 
capital city of China, is 27 square miles in 
extent, with a dense population estimated 
at from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000. Constantino- 
ple, the capital of Turkey, has a population 
of nearly 1,000,000. Its old walls surround 
but a small part of the present city, whose 
entire area is not definitely known. New 
York proper, which is contained within 
the limits of Manhattan Ieland, has an ex- 
tent of about 22 equare miles, with 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants. The metropolis, which 
may be said to include the populons dis- 
tricts on the east bank of the East River 
and on the west bank of the Hudson River, 
has a population of fully 1.500,000. St. 
Petersburg, the chief city of Russia, is 
about 42 square miles in extent, and has 
nearly 650,000 inhabitants. Calcutta, the 
trading center of the British India posses- 
sions, is densely crowded with upward of 
700,000 people in the small compass of ten 
square miles. Vienna, the principal city 
of Austria, has 600.000 inhabitants. Liver- 
pool, the commercial emporium of the 
west of England, has over 500,000. Some 
of our American cities approach half a 
million in the number of their people. 
There may be other cities in the old world, 
especially in Asia, which we do not now 
recall to mind, whose population exceed 
that figure. — 


TEMPERAMENT.—A person 
having the Mental 6, Vital 5, and Motive 4, 
will be inclined to mental labor, rather 
than toa pursuit requiring physical exer- 
tion, and with the right phrenological de- 
velopment will do well as a merchant, 

| book-keeper, writer, or mechanic in some 
of the less laborious branches of business. 


BERHINTD TIME. What or- 


ganization is it which always intends to be 
n time, yet is always behind time? 


Ans. Lack of force and decision is the 
chief defect. This arises from moderate 
Combativenees, Destractiveness,and Firm- 
ness. <A Jack of the faculty of Time and 
Order also contributes to the result. The 
keeping of engagements promptly has 
also the air of integrity or Consclentious- 
ness in it, as well as Order, Time, and en- 
ergy. — 

“ KATrHRINVA. — Please give 


your readers the correct pronunciation of 
the title of Dr. Holland’s poem “Kathrina.” 


Ans. It is generally pronounced by liter- 
ary people Kat-reen-a; the h being silent 
and the i having the sound of &. 


ELECTRICAL. PS YCHOLOGT.— 


Is Electrical Psychol trne, and what 
are the best works on the subject? 


Ans. Yea, it is true, and the most valua- 
ble works on the subject have been collect- 
ed and bound in one substantial volume, 
entitled Library of Mesmerism and Pay- 
chology,” price by mail $4. There have 
heen decelvers and worthless quacks in 
Psychology and Magnetiem as in all other 
subjects involving faith, mystery, and facts 
of a new and startling nature; but Christi- 
anity has endured in spite of Judas and 
other hypocrites and deceivers; and Medi- 
cine, Psychology, and Phrenology have 
had their full share of rotten limbs to 
carry, but the living sap from living roots 
will continue to make fruitful the living 
branches to the end of time. 


Memory or NAukSs.— The 
faculty of Language includes in its province 
the retention of names. A person may be 
gifted with large Language, but be lacking 
in other faculties whose aid is important 
for the clear and accurate use of terms. 
The organs of Individuality and Form 
have much to do with the application of 
names; und, if they be weak, Language 
will sometimes fail to respond to the re- 
quirements of occasions. 

In judging the size of Language, care 
should be taken that we do not mistake an 
eye which is prominent by reason of some 
disease or defect, for one that owes its full- 
ness to the development of that organ. 


H. M. T.—‘*Familv Flora,” 
by Good, we can not furnish, bat New- 
man’s Botany, a small book adapted to 
family purposes, we can, at 75 cents. The 
Elements of Punctuation will cost you$1 75; 
Anatomy of Melancholy, in 8 vols., $6 75. 
This is a compilation of quotations and 
classical anecdotes, chiefly of a humorous 
caste. Milla’ Logic is a clear and progres- 
sive treatise. Price, $2 25. 

The careful reading of a good cyclopedia 
would result in your becoming tolerably 
well informed on all subjects, or even the 
study of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
would be a valuable use of some part of 
your leisure, — 


Home Stupy.—The earnest 
study of good and useful books at home is 
often more edifying and successful in the 
attainment of practical results than the 
pursuit of knowledge under the super- 
vision of the school teacher. At home, in 
private, one may apply his mental powers 
to conquer a knowledge of some subject 
which he feels an aptitude or relish for, 
and his inclination alone will go far to- 
ward his rapid advancement in its acquire- 
ment. Besides, one while studying by 
himself. is unconstrained by any of those 
unpleasant influences and incidents which 
make most school-rooms distasteful to the 
sensitive. Of course, we could not bring 
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any ground for accusation against the goof 
teacher; for he seeks to understand the 
organization and capacity of each pupil in 
bis charge, and adapts his instruction ac- 
cordingly. He does not retard and annoy 
the clever boy by keeping him in a class 
with dull and slow boys, neither does he 
mortify and discourage the plodding by 
holding up examples of precocity for his 
emulation; but gently stimulates the slow 
by kind advice and timely assistance. Un- 
der such a teacher any intelligent scholar 
will make headway. 

So many distinguished examples of self- 
instruction embellish the page of history 
and dignify humanity, that we sometimes 
feel inclined to cast our vote in favor of 
euch mental training, on account of its 
marked practicability. Men or women 
who are self-taught, are, as a clase, better 
fitted to encounter the vicissitudes of life 
than those who enjoyed the advantages of 
the academy. The chief drawback, how- 
over, toa special advocacy of home study is. 
that very few of thoee who may not go to 
school seek to improve their minds bya 
course of training regularly pursued in 
private. Where we find a person who is 
debarred from the privileges of attending 
a school, seeking by himself to develop 
his intellect, we usually discover a mind of 
superior force and capacity. In general, 
the great object of early education 1s to fit 
one for the duties and business of life, and 
the more practical the method pursued the 
better for the prospective man. 


Literary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.} 


PHRENOLOGY, and its Applica- 
tion to Education, Insanity. and Prison 
Discipline. By James P. Brown, M.D. 
(Edinb.), formerly, pu il diesector for 
lecture to the lnte Dr. James Macartney, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery (Trin. 
College, Dublin). 12mo, cloth; pp. xl., 
596, with plates. Price, $5. 


This new work has been already noticed 
by us, but it ie deserving of repeated 
mention. Coming from the hands of an 
eminent physician, and being particularly 
devoted to the important relations of Phre- 
nology to edu ation, insanity, and prison 
discipline, it must challenge the attention 
of the intelligent. Its treatment of the 
topics specified is comprehensive and con- 
vincing to the thinking mind. Many new 
illustrations and incidents connected with 
the early history of Phrenology are intro- 
duced in the course of the work, which are 
most encouraging to the professional phre- 
nologist to persevere in the dissemination 
of truth, and stimulating to the student to 
accelerate his acquirement of its princi- 
ples and practice. 

The book is, perhaps, better adapted to 
the use of those who have made some 
progress in the stndy of Phrenology, than 
to the tyro, yet the reasonings on the dif- 
ferent mental phenomena, and especially 
those of intellectual concentration and volt- 
tion, can be read with profit by all inter- 
eated in mental philosophy. The writer 
takes strong ground against the position 
held by some, that Phrenology inculcates 
materialistic views, and goes to consider- 
able length to prove its harmony with the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Of course, as an anatomist, he does 
not overlook the objections preferred on 
physiological grounds, but ie candid and 
fair in meeting them. Outline drawings 
of heads accompany and illustrate the text. 
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PRHINEAS Finy, the Irish Mem- 
ber. A novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
cloth. 


Anthony Trollope is too well known a 
novelist to need any special individualiza- 
tion by us. His books are elevated in tone, 
and usually contain much that is instruc- 
tive. Phineas Finn is written in the au- 
thor’s happiest vein, and inculcates a 
moral while it provokes a smile. 


Tue Scrceon’s DAUGRHTRR.— 
By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia: T. 
Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 

20 cents. — 

Count Roserr or Paris. — 
By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 20 
cen 


These publications form parts of the 
“ Cheap Edition for the Million.” 


My Reco.uecrions or Lorp 


BYRON, AND THOSE oF EYE-WITNESSES 
or His Lirs. ‘The long-promised work 
of tl e Countess Guiccioll,”” New York: 
Harter & Brothers. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
670. $1 50. 


This greatly admired and much con- 
temned poet finds a warm defender in the 
distinguished Countess Guiccioli. The 
most marked events of his life and the 
peculiarities of his disposition are very 
fully considered; and as the work pur- 
ports to be Lord Byron Judged by the 
Witnesses of his Life,” we must lend a 
candid and liberal mind to its perusal. 
That Byron has been much maligned it 
can not be denied; but there rest dark 
stains upon the glory of his genius which 
can scarcely be excused by a recital of the 
noble traits of character which, it must be 
admitted, he did possess, The volume is 
interesting, and bears the marks of good 
literary abilities in the translator. 


Tue BRAWNVILLE PAPERS — 


Being memorials of the Brawnville Ath- 
letic Club. Edited by Moses Coit Tyler, 
Proſeseor of English Literature in Michi- 
gan University. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 


These papers are a well-written series of 
articles touching on some of the aspects 
of physical culturo. They abound with a 
peculiar humor, which not only amuses 
the reader, but serves to imprees the mind 
with salutary truth. The discuesive form 
af treatment is adopted, and the best ar- 
guments for and against gymnastic exer- 
ciees are admirably introduced. 

Paper IX. is especially rich in excellent 


suggestions on the improvement of health, | 


and the necessity of a strong body to a 
vigorous mind. — 
Tux BLAMELESS PRINCE, AND 


OTHER Poris. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. Boston: Fielda, Osgood & 
Co. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


Tho American atmosphere in these latter 
days seems redolent with fancy. Poets 
spring up around us clad in full metrical 
panoply. There was a time, in our youth- 
fal literature, when a poet’s name was a 
rare utterance, but now we hear them and 
eee them wheresoever our eyes turn when 
on literary purposes bent. There is a good 
deal of real poetry published by individuais 
quite unknown to fame, while there is very 
mach of a trashy character floating around 
which has no claim to the title of verse. 

Mr. Stedman is a writer of much promise. 
We remomber the pleasure felt on reading 
“The Doorstep,” in a provincial news- 
paper, some time since—one of the best 


things in his collection. There seems a 
little straining after the heroic style in the 
m which gives the main title to the 
K but the measure is smooth and well 
sustained. Some creditable translations 
from Theocritus close the volume. 
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Linear Drawa, showing the 


application of practical Geometry to 

rude and Mannfactures. By Ellis A. 
Davidson, Lecturer on Science and Art 
in London middle class schools. 16mo, 
flexible cloth. Price, $1. 


The handy volume forms one of Cassell's 
„Technical Series,“ and is a compact and 
practical work for the student of mathe- 
matics or the mechanic. The subject is 
treated in a way which will please readers 
unversed in the mysteries of technical 
demonstration. Numerous diagrams ac- 
company and simplify the ietter-press elu- 
cidations of the several propositions. The 
atudent is conducted gradually from the 
simplest processes in geometrical or linear 
drawing to the more intricate constrac- 
tions. Mechanics or others possessing no 
theoretical or scholastic knowledge of ge- 
ometry can readily master the principles 
and methods described in the book. 


A New AND PRACTICAL Sys- 


Tex of the Culture of Voice and Action. 
By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 264. Price, $1 50. 


This work is intended for those who 
would cultivate their voices for effective 
reading or public speaking. It contains 
concise rules for the acquirement of that 
control over the organs of articulation, 
which is so important a quality in good 
oratory, but which ministers and public 
speakers as a general rule lamentably lack. 
The exercises in illustration of the rules 
and precepts are numerous, and the Ap- 
pendix” contains an excellent selection 
from the best orators, poets, and essayists 
of modern times. The book is adapted 
well to school use, as also to private prac- 
tice, — . 


OcEan’s WAVE. By William 
Bush. Published at St. Louis by the 
Missouri Democrat Book and Job t- 
ing House. 


The author, in the title of this little vol- 
ume, terms it “a scientific (sic) and prac- 
tical survey of life's uses and abuses.” 
From a brief glance at some of his sur- 
vey” we are inclined to think him either a 
transcendentalist, or a century or more in 
advance of this fast age. He thinks well 
of Phrenology—one indication, at least, of 
wisdom; and he is not far wrong on the 
eubject of practical Christianity. He favors 
woman suffrage—ladies, curtsey to him |— 
and would make all the avenues wide, 
and henceforth let no one (without de- 
merit) on account of race, color, or sex be 
debarred from the right of suffrage.” 


AGRICULTURE. Report of the 


Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 
1867. One vol., octavo, Pe 512, 
with 87 illustrations, printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 


We are indebted to the polite attention 
of Mr. John T. Hoover for a copy of this— 
the best Report yet issued from the Agri- 
cultural Department. But why so late? 
Why nearly two years behind its date? 
Private enterprise is more prumpt. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing 
„Commissioner of Agriculture,“ as above. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC AND [SOMETRI- 


CaL PROJECTION: Development of Sur- 
faces and Penetration of Solids. By 
Ellis A. Davidson, author of Linear 
Drawing.“ Cassell. Petter, and Galpin, 
London and New York. 16mo, flexible 
cloth. Price, $1. 


This instructive manual for mechanics 
and students in mathematics is intended 
to follow " Linear Drawing,” which is also 
noticed in this department. Divested of 
many featares which would perplex those 
not versed in the more advanced stages of 
mathematical learning, the descriptions 


and methods are made practically clear to 
the careful reader. The author seeks evi- 
dently to awaken an interest for geometri- 
cal science in the minds of mechanics, by 
presenting the subject in the attractive 
dress of simple and direct application to 
those processes with which most workmen 
at the bench are familiar. 


Her Masesty’s Tower. By 
William Hepworth Dixon. 13mo, pp. 
268. Price, $1 25. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


The Tower of London has a history of 
surpassing interest. The author has given 
a map, with views of the structure, walle 
by which it is surrounded, wharves, etc., 
with such a racy description, that the read- 
er may imagine himself within the in- 
closure, if not an actual prisoner under 
sentence of death. The book is dedicated, 
by permission, to Qneen Victoria. 


He Knew He Was Ricar. 


Part I. By Anthony Trollope. With 

illustrations by Marcus Stone. Octavo 

pamphlet, pp. 172. Price, 80 cents. New 
ork: Harper & Brothers, 


This story writer is indorsed by some of 
our religious newspapers as not only un- 
objectionable, but as containing matter of 
a healthy common-sense nature. The pub- 
lishers have brought out the story in good 
style, so far as paper, printing, and illustra- 
tions are concerned. 


Toe WREATH or Gems. A 


collection of the most popular Songs. 
Ballads, and Duets, with an accompa- 
niment for the piano-forte. Quarto, pp. 
200. Price, in boards, $2; in cloth, i ; 
in cloth, full gilt, $4. Boston : Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 


Here. is a song book worthy of the name. 
It contains upward of 140 of the best 
modern songs, set to music, printed on a 
large open page, and is, without exception, 
the best thing of the kind published in 
this country. We predict for the Wreath 
of Gems a very large circulation. 


MANUAL OF THE TEMPLARS OF 


HONOR AND TEMPERANCE. By Rev. Geo. 
B. Jocelyn, D.D., P. M. W. Templar ; to- 
ether with a history of the rder, by 
oshua Wadeworth, M.D.. M. W. Tem- 
par, New York: J. N. Stearns. Price, 
n cloth, $1 50. 


The Templars of Honor are an outgrowth 
from the old Order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance. The first association was organ- 
ized in 1845. Their growth has been rapid, 
and their influence marked in ameliorating 
tho condition of the poor victims to per- 
verted appetite. The Manual is written in 
a highly rhetorical style, and chanta the 
praises of abstinence and virtue in a most 
moving manner. To members of tempor- 
ance societies, it is well suited as a moni- 
tor, its earnest utterance warming their 
hearts to an enthusiastic appreciation of 
duty; while non-professors of total absti- 
nence will find in its pages much profitable 
exhortation and interesting matter. 

An Appendix, containing the decisions 


of the Supreme Council, compiled and ar- 
ranged by John Davies, M. W. Treasurer, 
is included, and also the music and odes of 
the subordinate Temples. Numerous illus- 
trations are interspersed through the text. 


GRIFFITH Gaunt; or, Jeal- 
ousy. By Charles Reade, authdr of 
** Hard sh,“ Never Too Late to 
Mend," etc. With Illustrations. Octa- 
vo, 143 Pp» in paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Harper Brothers, Publishers, New 
Yor. 


Between Mesers. Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., and Mesers. 
Harper Brothers, Mr. Reade’s novels are 
likely to become both plenty and cheap. 
This edition of Griffith Gaunt is the cheap- 
est yet offered. 
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Tor Gavaxy. An Illustrated 


Magazine, monthly. Published by Shel- 
don & Co., New York. $a yar. 


Contents of the April number: Put 
Yourself in His Place; The Great Danger 
of the Republic; To Marry or Not to 
Marry; The Exile World of London; 
Susan Fielding; The Astor Library; Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe; Animal Food; Our 
Great Farmers: A Sister of Mercy: My 
Music Teacher; The Guest; The Gala 
Miscellany; The Singer's Alms; Dri 
Wood; Literature and Art; Nebula; Gal- 
ary Supplement. —— 
History or a THREEPENNY 


Brr. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 


Suitable for Sunday school or other 
libraries,-and just the thing to place in 
the hands of youth whose habits are being 
formed. — 


Tue New Ec recric Maca- 
ZINE and THE Lanp We Love are now 
united, and appear in the same artistic 
style as that which heretofore characteriz- 
ed the New Eclectic. Every page is filled 
with interesting reading matter. Terms, $4 
a year, or 35 cents a single number. 


It is a monthly, containing 100 octavo 
ges. Published by Trumbull & Mur- 
h, Baltimore, Md. 


TwrtvE Morus or MATRI- 
mony, By Emilie F. Carlin, author of 
+ The Roee of Tistleton.“ The Foster 
Brothers,” Women's Life,” etc. Three 
English volumes in one. vo., pp. 158. 

ce, 50 cents. T. B. Peterson Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


A novel of popular aim, which will, no 
doubt, find many readers among the idle, 
curious, and imaginative. 


BEFORE THE THRONE; or, 


Daily Devotions for a Child. 123 pages. 
Price, 60 centes. New York: . W. 
Dodd, Pablisher. 


The author modestly withholds his name 
from this excellent little guide, which is in- 
tended to direct and fortify the little fol- 
lower of the Lord. —— 


Hans BreEitMANN’s Parry.— 


With other Ballade. By Charles G. Le- 

land. Published by T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Tinted pa- 

per. Complete in one volume. Price, 
cents. 


A new edition. enlarged, of these inimi- 
table stories in verse shows up the ver- 
satile Dutch soldier in fine colors. The 
publishers have printed the work in the 
most sumptuous style. l 


Tae ECLCrIC MAGAZINE oF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. W. H. Bidwell, 
Editor. Published by E. R. Pelton, 
New York. Yearly subscription, $5; 
single copies, 45 cents. 


This journal, venerable with years, holds 
its own by the side of its numerous more 
youthful competitors. Fine steel plate il- 
lustrations are among the attractions of 


the Eclectic. — 
A Hovbsx or CARDS. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Firet issued in 
America in Léttelé’s g Age. Frice, 
% cents. Paper, 8vo, pp. 188. Litte 
& Gay, Boston. - 

Handsomely printed in the usual style 
of novela, intended to be read rather than to 
be remembered or preserved, thls House 
of Cards“ will meet the wants of the very 
large class for whom it is intended. 


Farr MAD or Pertu. By 


Sir Walter Scott. Svo, 131 pares. ANNE 
or GIERSTEIN. By Sir Walter Scott. 


14: . . cents, 
Publishen br T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 
Cheap, very cheap editions of the Scot- 
tish novelist are coming from the press 
of these Philadelphia publishers. 
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Music.—“I Left My Mother 
Weeping.” Words by Mrs. M. M. B. 
win. Music by A. D. Fillmore. 
Published by John Church, Jr., Cinciu- 
nati, Ohio. Price, 30 cents. 


“Nina May.” Words by Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin. Music by J. A. Butterfield, 
the publisher, Indianapolis, Ind. Price, 
80 cents. 


Mrs. Goodwin finds time to edit her 
magazine, The Housewife, attend to do- 
mestic concerns, and write songs for the 
people. She must joiu Sorosis. 
Pre-Hisroric NaTIons; or, 


Inquiries concerning some of the great 
Peoples and Civilizations of notauit 
and their Probable Relation to a still 
older Civilization of the Ethiopians or 
Cushites of Arabia. By John D. Bald- 
win, A.M. Pp. 414. Price. $150. New 
York: Harper & Bros., Publishers. 


Here is a work for students and think - 
ers. We shall, at another time, glve our 
readers a taste of its riches. The author 
begins as near the beginning as possible, 
and recounts the pre-historic greatness of 
Arabia, the Phenicians, the Cushite or Ara- 
bian origin of Chaldea, India, Sanskrit, 
and Ante-Sanskrit, Egypt previous to 
Menes, Africa, and the Arabian Cushites, 
Western Europe in pre-historic times, etc. 
How suggestive these subjects, which 
carry us back thousands of years to the 
infancy of our race! The book is worthy 
a place in every library. 


STUDIES IN GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 12mo, 
pp. 356. Price, $2. New York: G. P. 

tnam & Son. 


The contents are as follows: Perceptive 
Force; Constructive Force; Perception 
Distinguished from Conception; We Per- 
ceive the Real Object; We Perceive the 
Substance of Bodies: We Perceive Bodies 
at a Distance; Mental and Extra-Organic 
Co-ordinations; We May Perceive the Ra- 
tional Properties of Things: The Consti- 
tution of Matter: Mind; We May Imme- 
diately Perceive Minds; Their Substances, 
Properties, and Processes ; Co-ordinations 
of Mind and Body; The Constitution of 
Mind; Co-ordinations of Growth: Differ- 
ent Types of Mind; An Eclectic Develop- 
ment Theory; The Straggle for Existence; 
The Rational Mind; The Rational Mind as 
Cause; Memory; Language ; Conservation 
of Matter and its Properties; Immortality: 
Selfishness ie a Quantitative Vice; Unself- 
ishness Je a Qualitative Virtue; Law and 
its Sanctions; Social Progress; Substance 
and Force as Uncreated; Creation; Na- 
ture of the Creator inferred from the 
Creation. 

These essays or studies indicate that our 
friend the author has thought extensive- 
ly, deeply, and closely, and has written in 
a way to invest them with interest while 
she has also made them plain. Her know- 
ledge of Phrenology has evidently aided 
her to speak to the point. No one can 
read the book without thought, and be 
able to say at its close that they are not 
wieer for having read it. The publishera 
have brought the book out in excellent 
style. It must meet with a kindly recep- 
tion everywhere. — ; 
TriBuNnE Essays.—Leading ar- 


ticles contributed to the New York 
Tribune. from 1857 to 1863. By Chas. 
T. Congdon. With an Introduction, by 
Horace Greeley. Pp. 406. Price, $2. J. 
S. Redfield, Publisher, New York. 


There is more mental thunder in this 
patriotic volume than in any other re- 
cent publication. It contains the most 
spirited and eloquent essays contributed 
to the Tribune during the six most event- 
ful years of our American history. The 
book must be warmly welcomed by every 
patriotic American. 


Nature’s WoRrRKINGS; or, 
The Great Working Work. A Disquisi- 
tion, by chapters, conceiving workings 
through liquidity, solidity, and changes 
into furmations, with suggestions, etc. A 
synopsis, in brief, of matters, geologi- 
cal, geographical, historical, physiologi- 
cal, anatomical, etc., etc. By Enos Goble 
Bndd. Published by Haney & Co., New 
York. Price, 2 cents. 


How He Won Her. A Se- 


nel to ‘Fair Play.“ By Mra. Emma 

. E. N. Southworth, author of * The 
Lost Heiress.“ The Fortune Seeker,” 
**Allworth Abbey,” * Fallen Pride.“ 
Fair Play,“ etc. 12mo, pp. 512. $1 75. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 


The names of author and pnblishers 
are sufficient to characterize the book. It 
is a love story, or a romance, as you pleage. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL RE- 


PORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF STATE 
Prisons, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1868. Transmitted to the Legislature, 
January 21, 1869. Albany, New York: 
printed by C. Van Beuthnysen & Sons. 


We are indebted to H. A. Barnum, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for this the most satisfac- 
tory Report of the kind yct issued. It 
gives not only a complete review of our 
own prison management, but that of other 
countries as well. We congratulate the 
State on the prospect of a better condition 


of things than now prevails in regard to 
prisons and prisoners. 


Harp CASH; A Matter-of Fact 
Romance. By Charles Reade. House- 
hold Edition, 12mo, pp. 416. Price, $1. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

If people must have this sort of fiction— 
which coneumes valuable time—they will 
find the stories of this author as vigorously 
written and as exciting as can be desired. 
“Vanity of vanities, salth the preacher.” 


Tne RiversipeE MAGAZINE. 
For Yonng People. Vol. III., No. 2, Feb., 


1869. La octavo, monthly, 48 pages. 
Published by Messers. Hurd & Houghton, 
New York. $2 50 a year. 


Good taste, the best talent, and ampie 
means enable the publishers to serve up 
one of the most attractive juvenile maga- 
zines in this country. 


Untrep States REGISTER; or 


Bu Book ron 1869, contains a list of 
all the principal Officers of the Federal 
Government, United States Census of 
1860, together with authentic Political 
and Statistical Information relating to 
the Continent of America. Also, Mete- 
orological and Statistical Tables. Pub- 
lished by J. Disturnell, New York. Price 
50 cents. 124 small octavo pages. 


The above title tells the whole story of 
this compilation. —— 


CHARLES READ E' NOVELS. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend; The Clols- 
ter and the Hearth; Love Me Little Love 
Me Long; Griffith Gaunt, or. Jealousy ; 
White Lies; Hard Cash; Foul Play. 
Household Edition, uniform. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. Price, $1 per vol. 


This author is next to Dickens in popu- 
larity as a story teller. His books are light, 
lively, and always entertaining. There are 
differences of opinion as to the moral ten- 
dency of certain of these works Griffith 


Gaunt, for example. But all story readers 
give Mr. Reade credit for writing racily, 
and keeping up the interest to the end. 


Howe’s Musica Montuty. 
Elias Howe, Boston, Mass. 35 cents each 
number. Contents of No. 1: INSTRU- 
MENTAL—Artiats’ Life Waltzes, Strauss; 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes, Godfrey; The 
Roses Waltzes, Metra; Whirlpool Galop, 
Faust; Catharine Galop, Parlow; Broad- 
way Polka, Kaula; Hokus Pokus Polka, 
Stretringer; Tanz Jubel Polka, Apitins. 


Flying Trapeze Waltz. Kanla; Dentscher 
Muth March, Gungl; On the Beach Schot- 
tische, Kaula. Soxes—Piano Accompani- 
ments: A Thousand Greetings to Our 
Friends; A Christmas Carol; Capt. Jinke ; 
Champagne Charlle; I Heard a Wee Bird 
Singing; Listen to the Nightingale; My 
Mother's Portrait; O Would I Were a 
Bird; Wife's Dream; Green Little Sham- 
rock. 

It is said that each number of this month- 
ly is to contain $6 worth of music. The 
above enumerated pieces indicate the qual- 
ity of music to be given. The work is well 
arranged and printed. 


Tur Pronoerapnuic Apvo- 
CATE for March, 1869, has made ite appear- 
ance, and looks well as the initial number 
of a periodical much needed bythe con- 
stantly increasing army of shorthand wri- 
ters. Students of Phonography will find 
some good connsel in Common Sense 
and Shorthand” and How to Practice 
Phonography —two articles which make 
a part of the Advocate’s contents. Terms: 
$1 a year; 10 cents a number. James E. 
Munson, Publisher. 


RourLEDGE's ILLUSTRATED 
History or Man. Part XXI. has made its 
appearance on our table. Thie number 
closes the interesting chapter on New 
Zealand, and treats besides of New Cale- 
donia, the Andaman Islands, the Nicobar 
Islands, and New Guinea. The descrip- 
tion of the Monkey men of Dourga Strait 
is a very interesting part of the number. 
Price, 50 cents. Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Publishers. London and New York. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under thie head are.of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL For 1869. II- 
lustr. 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, % cts. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 
1869. 18mo, pp. 64. Paper, 10 cts. 


THE BUTTERFLY'S GOSPEL, AND OTHER 
Storres. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Howitt. Illustr. 8q. 
12mo, pp. 61. Cloth, $1 15. 


School. Lyrics: a Collection of Sacred 
Hymns forDevotional Exercises in Schools. 
By S. M. Capron. Flexible cloth, 45 cts. 


THe MISCELLANEOUS WorkKs OF HENRY 
C. CAREY. Comprising ‘‘ Harmony of In- 
terests, Letters on International Copy- 
right.“ Moncy,” Letters to the Presi- 
dent,” Financial Crisis,“ The Way to 
Ontdo England without Fighting Her,” 
* Resources of the Union,” The Public 
Debt.“ ‘Contraction or Expansion?“ The 
National Bank Amendment Bill,” “British 
Free Trade,” Review of the Decade 1857- 
67,” Reconstruction,“ The Finance 
Minister,“ The Currency and the Public 
Debt.“ 8vo. Cloth, $5. 


How PLANTS Grow: a Treatise on the 
Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life 
of the Plant. For Students of Agriculture. 
By S. W. Johnson. Illustr. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2 25. 

Tue LIFE AND LETTERS OF FITZ-QREENE 
HALLECK. By J. G. Wilson. Portr. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2 7. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, The White 
and Black Ribaumont. By Miss Yonge. 
Illustr. 8vo. Cioth, $2 25. 

CHILDREN'S HEARTS AND Hanns. 16mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Tae New Book or Two Hunprep Pic- 
TURES. Containing a picture on each page, 
with letter-press description, and a beauti- 
fal aud appropriate frontispiece, printed in 
colors. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1 15. 


General Stems. 


Co-oPERATIVE SocteriEs.— 


The movement which was started a few 
years ago for the organization of co-opera- 
tive building societies, has been very suc- 
cessful. Several associations, composed 
chiefly of workingmen, now exist on a 
firm basis in New York, and many a poor 
man owns a happy home of his own through 
their agency. One association has pur- 
chased 550 building lots in the suburbs of 
the city for the use of its members. 

With such facts before ne, we can not but 
admit that co-operation on the part of the 
poorer classes affords advantages of a very 
desirable nature. 

When the interests of a co-operative so- 
ciety are administered with caution and 
sagacity, the resultant benefit to those con- 
cerned is invaluable. 

In London there are said to be 220 euch 
organizations, numbering upward of 120,- 
000 members. The regulations of such en- 
terprises are liberal, to enconrage the poor 
man to unite with others circumstanced 
like himeelf in an endeavor to improve his 
and their condition. The entrance fee on 
joining a society is usually about 50 cts., 
and he weekly dues or rates 50 cts. 

Mr. A. J. Allingham, of New York, has 
been prominently connected with the 
co-operative movement since its com- 
mencement in this city, and is anxious to 
stimulate the working-classes throughout 
the country to entertain such combinations. 
To this end he offers the benefit of his ex- 
perience to those who may wish to organ- 
ize a co-operative society. : 


PHONOGRAPRY IN W ASHING- 


TON.—The Chicago Legal News of recent 
date contains the following: 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT.—The en- 
terprising reporting firm of this city, 
Messrs. ELY, BURNHAM & BARTLETT, the 
official reporters of our State courts and 
the present Legislature, and formerly of the 
varions political and other sat Mier 
legislative bodies, etc., held in this part o 
the Northweet, as well as other parts of the 
country, have received another well-merit- 
ed acknowledgment of their reputation as 
shorthand writers, they having the honor 
of supplying the President of the United 
States with a shorthand private secretary. 
They were the official reporters of the 
National Union Republican Convention, 
which nominated General Grant for the 
high position he now occupies, and, last 
week, President Grant appointed Mr. 
James T. Ely to the peepone ble and con- 
fidential position of Sherthand Private 
Secretary, and he has already entered upon 
the discharge of his duties —a station for 
which hie profesional skill. versatile abili- 
ty, established honor and integrity, and 
thorough Knowledge of human nature pe- 
culiarly qualify him. No better man could 
have been selected, and the President will 
have the services of one who will be val- 
uable outside of the lar duties of the 
office. The firm of which he is a member 
will remain unchanged. 


{In each of the departments, State, Treas- 
ury, Interior, Navy, Post-Office, etc., we 
believe phonographic reporters are now 
employed, and their services are considered 
well-nigh indispensable. It is a good field 
for young men dependent on their own re- 
sources.] — 

FAIR oF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE, NEXT FaLL.—The place in which 
the Fair is to be held has finally been de- 
cided on. It is in the spacious building on 
Third Avenue and 63d Street, known as the 
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Skar Rink. It is a very large struc- 
ture, floored, lighted, seated, and is said to 
be admirably adapted to this purpose. 
Besides the vast variety of American pro- 
ductions—artistic, agricultural, mineral, 
and mechanical—there will be the largest 
display of manufactured articles, includiug 
woolens, ever before brought together in 
North America. These early announce- 
ments are made in order to give exhibitors 
inthe most remote portions of our country 
ample time to get ready their best speci- 
mens. The managers promise to make the 
exhibition a real success. 


Tue Knox NURSERT.— Than 
good fruits there are no luxuries more 
tempting toa healthy taste. Our readers 
will bear us witness that we have sought 
to induce them to plant trees, vines, and 
shrabs, with a view to increase the stock 
of frnits in our country. We were greatly 
rejoiced to learn that Mr. Kox, of Pitts- 
barg, Pa., had sent out some millions of 
trees with which orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens are stocked. He sends vines and 
plants by post. See his catalogue, with 
prices, in our April number, and, if not too 
late for spring planting, give him an order. 


Business CoLLGE.—It gives 
us pleasare to speak warmly in favor of 
Mr. Wm. Webster, and the Business and 
Collegiate Institute of which he is the 
principal and proprietor, located at 847 
Falton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Many 
years ago Mr. Webster called at our office 
for an examination, and was directed to the 
profession of teaching. Since that time he 
has undeviatingly followed that suggestion, 
and is now beginning to reap the fruit of 
his perseverance and effort. In his method 
of instruction he studies each pupil in the 
light of Phrenology and Physiology, and 
adapts to each such means as will, in his 
judgment, call out and train all the powers 
of his students, the mora] and physical as 
well as the intellectual. May the best suc- 
ceas attend his and all similar efforts. 


THE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 
AT CAZENOVIA, N. Y.—This, we under- 
stand, is the oldest living academic insti- 
tation in the Methodist Church in America. 
It was founded in 1824. In the fall of that 
year the school was opened, and, without 
the interruption of a siugle term, has been 
continued to the present day. Many of the 
men prominent in the Methodist Church, 
and well known in the State, have been 
students there. The average attendance 
of students is between two and three hun- 
dred. 

A largo and commodious boarding hall 
has been added to the Seminary buildings 
for the accommodation of the increased 
number of students. From all we can 
learn, we judge the Seminary has never 
been more prosperous than now. The 
faculty aim to make their instraction thor- 
ough and practical. The terms of tuition 
and board are liberal. Cazenovia, where 
the Seminary is situated, is one of tho 
most healthy and beautiful villages in the 
State of New York. 

ONTOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Clinton Roosevelt, of 15 Centre Street, 
N. T., has issued a call for the organiza- 
tion under the above name of a society 
whose object shall bo the discussing 
subjects of social science, with HAPPINESS 
considered as the chief good; Necessity, 
as the Higher Law; Consisteney, the Rule 
of Faith in Evidence of Truth; and Adapt- 
ation to the wants of all, as the means of 
the Chief Good. 

"It is deemed desirable to have these 


four general principles as the ground-work 
on whica the Association shall erect a per- 
fect Social Science. 

** Perfect Harmony is neither anticipated 
nor desired in details, seeing that the gene- 
ral order of the universe is effected only 
by a just balance of opposing forces." 

About a thonsand members are desired. 
What would be the effect of a little real 
Christian religion as a basis? Were we 
to propose a plank in the platform, it would 
consist of godliness, integrity, and kind- 
ness. Let these predominate, so that the 
councils should subordinate all other inter- 
ests to the one high authority, and good 
would come of it. When will men learn 
that Phrenology is the block on which all 
opinions, all theories, and all interests, to 
stand the test of time, must be squared ? 


FRUITS: THEIR NATIONAL 
Importance. A Muc NEeepsp Move- 
MENT. — The following resolution which 
wae, on motion of Mr. Andrew S. Fuller, 
passed at a recent meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club of New York, Dr. J. E. 
Snodgrass, President, being in the chair, 
inangurates a much needed movement 
made by an appropriate body, and at the 
right time: 


Resolved. That the President of the Fruit 
Growers’ Club and at least six other mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the chair, shall 
constitute a committee charged with the 
duty of urging. in person or otherwise, 
upon the dent of the United States, 
the appropriate Committees of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and whatever 
other sources of influence, the necessity of 
either enlarging the Bureau of Agriculture 
to a full Department, so as to insure greater 
attention to Horticulture than is possible 
to the present narrow scope of its power, 
or else conferring on the Commissioner of 
Agriculture more comprehensive powers 
than existing laws authorize, to the end 
that the constantly and rapidly increasing 
interests of Fruit Culture may receive 
something like that degree of attention 
at the fostering hands of the National Gov- 
ernment which they falrly demand—this 
being. in the judgment of this association, 
an advance step made especially necessa 
by the practically new fleld of Horticul- 
tural enterprise presented so invitingly by 
the Southern States, with the promise of 
results both profitable and beneficent, not 
only to thelr own people, but the country 
at large. 

[We think well of all measures looking 
to the increase of delicious and healthfal 
fraits; hence we urge upon every land- 
owner to plant trees. Let our great pral- 
ries and hillsides be studded with orchards. 
Everything should be done to enable us 
all to have luscious fruits on our tables at 
every meal. Give children ripe fruit in- 
stead of greasy meats, and they will be 
more healthy. Give men and women 
plenty of fruit, and there will be less com- 
plaint of billous diseases in the South and 


West. Give us fruits.) 


Our cotemporary of the 
Skandinavisk Post now and then notices 
the JOURNAL in a most encouraging man- 
ner. Here is an instance which our read- 
ere will, doubtless ! appreciate: 


Sistl. vecka hade vi nöjet att trina herr 
S. R. Wells, redaktör af * Phrenological 
Journal;“ han är en mydket artig och bil- 
dad man; man ma haf va hvilken asigt som 
heist om frenologien, sa är den dock en 
vetenskap, som vunnit erkannande. 

I Februarinumret af Phrenological Jour- 
nal, dess, innehall läsaren finner 1 detta 
blad, &r utom manga andra värdefulla 
och l&rorika artiklar en under rubriken 
“ Peace.” 

Herr Wells s&ger deru i, att det enda vil- 
koret för fred Ar frihet, jemlikhet, råttvisa 
och hörsamzet for lagarna; hvem som e 
respektorar civilisationens lagar, vill e 
fred. Vi hafva mer ån hundra atakilliga 
religioner, säger han, inneslutande alla 
sortcr menniskor, hvita, svarta, róda och 
gula—kristna, judar och hedningar—och 

e maste lefva i for dragsamhct med hva- 
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randra, annara lefva vi ej i harmoni, hafva 
ej nagon fred. 

Detta är 1 korta ord innehallet af Phre- 
nological Journals artikel. Vi hafva nyli- 
gen handlat fredefragan ifran en ren 

tisk, aa att sāga enropeisk standpunkt; 
Phrenological Journal betraktar denna vig- 
tiga fraga mer som en moralisk och religi 
samfundsatrid. I det hela taget bafva vi 
samma syftemal, och det gläder oss, når vi 
se, att inflytelserika engelska journalister 
med alivar arbeta for detta höga &ndamal, 
hvilket skulle lifva alla menniskor: 
fred öfver hela verlden; ty krig r ej annat 
án barbari och —ma det nu vari i 
en republik eller i en monarki. Den uslaste 
varelse, som blifvit skapad, ar den man, 
hvilken har röfva-remodet att offra en lem 
eller lifvet i tyranniests tjenst, for att mér- 
da menniskor, som aldrig gjort honom na- 
got ondt. 

Vi rekommendera Phrenological Jour- 
nal till alla vara lésare som ett varde- 
falit familjeblad. 


The Skandinavisk Post is one of the most 
enterprieing newspapers, published in a 
foreign language, which we have among us. 


THERE is a company in the 
West engaged in the manufacture of paper 
for building purposes. A man in Des 
Moines, Iowa, is spoken of as having erect- 
ed a house for himself chiefly of that ma- 
terial. While the cost is much less than 
ordinary building materials, this paper is 
said to make a warmer house than wood 
and plaster. 


Tax recent lunar eclipse was 
seen from the summit of Sierra Nevada 
while the sun was yet in sight, owing to 
the refracting state of the atmosphere. 


Publisher's Department. 


Book Acrnts.— We hear 
the most encouraging reports from our en- 
terprising friends engaged in the sale of 
good books. Even ladies find this a suit- 
able method by which to place our books 
in the hands of many who need them, and 
get fairly paid for so doing. Orders are 
promptly filled at thie office for single 
copies of any work in print, as well as for 
quantities to sell again. The most liberal 
terms are given to those who engage in 
the agency. 


A New Eprrion.— We have 
just issued a revised edition of our Ilue- 
trated and Descriptive Catalogue of Books. 
This contains nearly fifty pages, with fall 
titles and descriptions of our own publi- 
cations, many extracts and ilustra- 
tions from them, and mnch interesting 
reading matter. Also, a complete list of 
works on ETHNOLOeY, or the Natural His- 
tory of Man, Grmunasrics and Physical 
Culture, PHonograpnmy, or short-hand 
writing, and an extensive list of PRACTICAL 
and ScreNntTIFIc works which we have for 
sale. It will be sent free of postage to any 
address on receipt of two three cent stamps. 
Have it sent to your friends. 


PLANCHETTE.—In answer to 
many inquiries from’our subscribers as to 
„ Planchette, “ we give below price list from 
Kirby & Co., Manufacturers : 

No. 0.—A good substantial board....$1 00 


No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 
New Patent Wheel......... sae 2 1 80 
No. 2.—With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly Polished. 9 —** P es 


No. 8.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made........ ene 


No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 
board, the writing can be seen as it 
moves along —*ͤ . 8 00 


We will procure and send any ot the 
above, at the prices named. Address this 
ofice, 


Personnl. 
Mr. Davin W. RING, a 


member of our Class in Practical Phre- 
nology,” of 1868, has been lectaring in the 
West with success. At Nottingham he 
instracted a private class, and at the close 
of its session the following resolutions 
were tendered him as an expreesion of the 
general satisfaction with which his lectures 
had been received. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the class formed at the 
aforesald place, to listen to a course of six 
lectures on Phrenology, Physiology, Phys- 
iognomy, and Ethnology. 


Resolved, That our thanks are hereby | 


tendered to the lecturer, David W. King, 
for the clear and intelligible manner in 
which the above subjects were presented 
by him. 

Resolved, That we, each and all of us, 
feel amply compensated for the money 
pald and the time spent in listening to 
said lectures; that we have been highly in- 
structed and much benefited, and are bet- 
ter prepared than before to pursue our 
respective callings in life. 

Resolved, That we have found in Mr. 
King the gentleman in every sense of that 
term, and one who thoroughly understands 
the subjects on which he lectures. . 

Resolved, That we heartily recommend 
him 40 the public as a mau worthy of con- 
fidence and respect, and about whom there 
is no humbug. 

H. M. REYNOLDS, Chairman. 


KARL. BARON VON REICHEN- 
nach died lately at Leipeig. He was 81 
years old. He attained to considerable 
distinction years ago for scientific ability, 
having discovered several combinations of 
carbon and hydrogen; among them parafin 
and creosote, which are now valuable agen- 
cies in mechanical art. He also pursued 
extensively the investigation of what is 
commonly termed animal maguetism, the 


phenomena of which he attributed to a 
subtile force. This force he named Od. 


Mr. MorLET, the historian 
and diplomat, is described by a journal- 
ist to be a stout, healthy gentleman, of 
square shoulders, with reasonable diges- 
tive apparatus, standing somewhat over 
the medium height.“ We infer from this 
that the honorable gentleman is in good 
condition for any ministerial dutles which 
may be assigned to him. 


Mr. R. C. BARRETT, an en- 
terprislug young phrenologist of Ohio, has 
been treating the citizens of Albion, Ind., 
to a series of lectures which have met 


with gratifying appreciation. The Ligo- 
nier Republican speaks of Mr. Barrett in 
the following complimentary manner: 


“He has given four lectures to large 
houses, and the interest is becomiog more 
and more apparent as he progresses. Mr. 
B. is an adept in his profession, and his 
instructions in this science are being listen- 
ed to with marked interest by the citizens 
of this place. He describes with wonder- 
ful correctness the traits of character, and 
can give desired ipformation regarding the 
fitness of individuale for the different pur- 
suits of life. All should secure his asulst- 
ance, as thereby they may enhance not onl 
their own interests in coming life, but that 
of those who may surround them. At the 
close of his free lectures, it is his pu 
to form a class and give a series of private 
lectures, in which will describe more 
97 K and accurately the science and uses 
of Phrenology, illustrating the same by a 
splendid array of diagrams which he will 

roduce. The indications for a large class 
n this place are very promising, and we 
are confident that none will regret having 
become a member.” 
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Mrz. Lyp R. BAILEY car- 
tied on the buslueas of a printer in Phila- 
delphia for over 50 years, succeeding her 
husban lin its management on his death in 
1806. She was the city printer” for 
many veare. She died at the ripe age of 
91 in Pebruary last. 


Mr. Tuomas DUTTON, a resi- 
dent of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
is said to be the only person living who 
hear? the firing of cannon in Philadelphia 
on Jndependence Day, 1776. He has juet 
celebrated his 100th birthday. He has 
vot d at every Presidential election, from 
Weahington to Grant. 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, al the rate of 81 a line.] 


Hyerenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. T. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo. N. T., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M. D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. T. Dec. ly. 


Tue HYGETIAN Home — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
piiances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M. D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNR, M. D., 
335 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


EmPeLtoYyMENT—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 
Turin Harwony; including a Definition 
of the Organs, their Use, Excess, and De- 
ficiency; with Scriptural Quotations rec- 
ognizing every faculty and every passion, 
sanctioning their use, and warning against 
their abuse and perversion; with twenty- 
five illustrations. Post - paid, 12 cents. 
Address this office. 

We commend thin clear and concise 
statement, showing the harmony of Phre- 
nology with the Bible. It will serve to 
remove unfounded objections to the 
general acceptance of our noble science, 


Ten Years Aco I Pur- 
CHASED a WHEELER & WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE, and have had it in 
constant ase in my family since. We 
used it during the war to make clothing 
for our volunteers in the service, and for 
the hoepitals, and this work was very 
heavy, being coarse Woolen and cotton 
fabrice. It is still in good working order, 
nothing having been broken but a few 
needles. You are welcome to use my 
name in your recommendations. 

MRS. HUGH McCULLOCH, 
Wife of Sec'ry U. 8. Treasury. 


Goop Books sy Mart.—Any 
Book, Magazine, or Newspaper, no mat- 
ter where or by whom published, may be 
orde ed at Publisher's prices, from 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding he date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.] 


New Sabbath School Book. 
—Just Published, “THE MORNING 
STARS,” A Collection of Religious Songe, 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS and the HO 
CIRCLE. 

This book of religions songe for children 
wae undertaken because the anthors could 
find no Book which appeared to them to be 
well adapted for the uae of Sunday Schools 
and the choir of children whuse musical 
instruction they have in charge. Great 
care has been taken in this selection that 
the words might faithfully reflect the sen- 
timent of the music as well as equal it in 
elevation of tone. Price, in hoards, 35 cts. ; 
paper, 30 cte. Sent t- on receipt o 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publish- 
ers. 277 Washington St., Boston. CHAS. 
H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 

or t. 


“How to Treat the Sick 


withont medicine" is a question which in- 
telligent persons are beginning earnestly 
to ask, and which is ably and scientifically 
answered in anew work with the above 
title, by James C. Jackson. M.D., Phy- 
rician-in-Chief of Our Home on the 
Hillside.” at Dansville, Livingeton Co., 
N.Y. Dr. Jackson is well qualified by ex- 
perience and by research to give instruc- 
tion on this subject; for the Institution 
over which he presides he has treated with 
unusual success many thousand sick men, 
women, and children afflicted with all the 
forms of disease common to the people 
of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of 
different diseases, and bie manner of treat- 
ing them so minuteiy, as to make it a prac- 
tical guide fer families. 

Price, by mail, 25. 

Address AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
not Home.“ Dansville, Livingston Co., 

.I.; or. 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
880 Broadway, New Terk. 


Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 
VENIR, a miniature bijou and gem of a 
book, buund in gold, containing 100 pages 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music 
and other entertaining Literary Iteme, all 
in Diamond type. ce, 8 cents; 30 cents 
per dozen; $2 per 100. Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 888 Broadway. Do 
not fail to procure a copy. Zt. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Memory’s Tribute to the 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE REV. 
Tuomas H. STOCKTON, for several terms 
Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark. A. M.. Pastor First Methodist (Prot- 
estant) Church. Pittsburgh, and former 
Aseociate Pastor with the doceased in 
Philadelphia. Printed on ftne tinted paper, 
and bound in fiexible cloth, making a very 
handsome little 16mo vol. of about 55 pages. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents; in enameled 
paper covers, % cents. 8. R. WELLS, 

lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Diagrams and Drawings-- 
Phrenological and all other kinds—made 
promptly and reasonably by 

JOHN COLLINS, 


It. Burlington, N. J. 


Hunting and Trapping.-- 
Inetruction, with diagram and directions 
for making trap. also how to train ani- 
mals, including many amusing and won- 
derfun! tricks, in Nos. 13 and 14 of HANEY’S 
JoURKAL, of newedealers, or, on trial, 
three months free by mail for 15 cents. 


JESSE HANEY & Co., 
it. 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Improved Phonocraph 
taught by an experienced Reporter in half 
the usual time. Success guaranteed in 
three months. Tanght by mail, in classes, 
and privately. Situations secured for his 
proficient pupile. Address TEACHER, 
care PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


A DICTIONARY OF DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING: containing a brief ac- 
count of all the Substances and Processes in use in the Art of Dyeing and Printing Tex- 
tile Fabrice; with Practical Receipta and Scientific Information. By CnarLes O'NEILL, 
Analytical Chemiat; Fellow of the Chemical Society of London; Member of the Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester; Author of * Chemistry of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing.” To which is added An Essay on Coal Tar Colors and their Application to 
Dyeing and Calico Printing. By A. A. Fesqvet, Chemist and Engineer. With an A 
pendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal Exposition, Paris, 

867. In one volume, octavo, 491 pages. Price, $6 00. 

A SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO DYEING. By James Naren, F.C.8. 
A new and thoroughly revised edition, completely brought up to the present state of the 
Science, including the Chemistry of Coal Tar Colors. By A. A. Fesquet, Chemist and 
Engineer. With an Appendix on Dyeing and Calico Printing, as shown at the Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1867. Ilustrated. In one volume 8vo, 410 pages. Price, $5 00. 

THE ART OF DYEING, CLEANING, SCOURING, AND FINISHING, on the 
most a proved English and French Methods; being practical instructions in dyeing 
Silks, Woolena, and Cottona, Feathers, Chips, Straw, etc. Scouring and cleaning Bed 
and Window Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, etc. French and English Cleaning any Color or 
Fabric of Silk, Satin, or Damask. By Tuomas Love, a working Dyer and Sconrer. 
Second American Edition, to which are added General Instructions for the use of Anil- 
ine Colors. In one volume 8vo, 848 pages. Price, $3 00. . 

THE DYER’S INSTRUCTOR: comprieing practical instructions in the Art of Dye- 
ing Silk, Cotton, Wool and Worsted, and Woolen Goods, as Single and Two-colored 
Damaska, Moreens, Camlets. Lastings, Shot Cobourgs, Silk Striped Orleans, Plain Or- 
leane, from White and Colored Warps, Merinoa, Woolens, Larne. etc. Containing 
nearly Eight Hundred Receipts: To which is added a Treatise on the Art of Padding ; 
and the Printing of Silk Warps, Skeins, and Handkerchiefs, and the varions Mordants 
and Colors for the different styles of such work. By Davip Saurs, Pattern Dyer. Fourth 
American Edition. In one volume 12mo. Price. $8 00. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WORSTEDS AND 
CARDED YARNS: Comprising !'ractical Mechanics, with Rnles and Calculations ap- 


plied to Spinning, Sorting, Cleaning, and Scouring Wools; the English and French 


ethods of Com ring. Drawing, an 
Yarns. Translated from the French o 


Chemist and Engineer. Illustrated b 
pendix, containing Extracts from the Re 


CHARLES LEROU 
Superintendent of a Spinning Mill. By Horatio PATINE, UET, 

elve Large Plates. To which is added an 1 Ap: 
rte of the International Jury, and of the 


Spinning Worsteds and Manufacturi 


ng Ca 
Mechanical Engineer and 
D., and A. A. Freq 


eans selected by the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society of Arte, Londoa 
on Woolen and Worsted Machinery and Fabries, as exhibited in the Paris Univ 


Exposition, 1867. 


In one volume 8vo. , Price, 


THE MODERN PRACTICE OF AMERICAN MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Including the Construction. Applicat , and use of Drills. Lathe Tools, Cutters for Bor- 
r 


ing Cylinders, and Hollow all 


same; the results verified by actual practice Lathe, the and ae 

nagement, nomy of Manufacture, the Steam- n 
Éa WATSON, late of the Scientific American.” 

igbty-six Engravings. A New Edition. In one volume 12mo. §2 60. 


Together with Worksho 
Boilers, Gears, Belting. e 


By 
Illustrated by 


ce 


BERT P. 


„with the most Economica) Speed for the 


at the Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. 


PRINCIPLBS OF MECHANISM AND MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. Com- 
prising the Frinciples of Mechanism. Wheels and Pulleys, Strength and Proportions of 


hafts, Couplings 
BAIRN, Esq., C.E., 
Edition. 12mo. 


LL.D., F. R. S., F.G 
82 50. 


and Disen 


or Shafts, and Engaging a | Diver 
.S. Dlastra 


ging Gear. By WILIHIAN Parr- 
y over 150 Wood-cuta. A New 


MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY: Including the Application of the Art to 
Manufacturing Processes. By James NaPigR. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated by engravings. In one volume 8vo. 


PAINTER. GILDER, 
Regulations in everything relatin 


AND VARNISHER’S COMPANION: containing Rules and 
to the Arte of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and 


Glass Staining, with numerous Useful and valuable Receipts; Tests for the Detection of 
Adulteration in Oils and Colors, and a etatement of the diseases and accidents to which 


Painters, Gilders, and Varnishers are particularly liable, 
Prevention and Romedy. With Directions for Grainin 

To which are added COMPLETE INSTRUOTIONS FOR 
ARNISHING. A new edition. 12mo, cloth. $1 50. 


Gildin 
AND 


on Glass. 


with the simplest methods of 
g. Marbling, Sign Writing, and 


OACH PaInTiIxe 


AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT'S ASSISTANT. By Wu ru CARTER 
Hvuenes. A new edition. In one volume 12mo. $1 50. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY C. CAREY: comprising ™ Harmony 
of Interests, Letters on International Copyright.“ Money,” Letters to the Presi- 


dent,” Financial Crisis,“ The Way to Outdo 
sources of the Union,” The Public Debt,” ‘Contraction or Expansion.“ 


ngland without Fighting Her,” Re- 
e Na- 


tional Bank Amendment Bill,” ** British Free Trade,” Review of the Decade 1957-67,” 
“ Reconstruction,” The Finance Minister,“ The Currency and the Public Debt.“ 


One volume 8vo, cloth. 


50. 
A MANUAL OF SOCKAL SCIENCE. Condensed from Carey's ‘* Principles of Social 


Science.” B 
The Text- 


Kate McKean. A newedition. One volume 12mo. 
k of the Universities of Berlin 
and of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, Lafayette 


2. 
ssia), Pennsylvania, and Michigan, 


llega, etc., etc. 


The above, or any Books, will be sent by mail, free, of portare. at the publication 
rafte, or 


ce, to any address. 


n registered letters. Address 


emittances should be made b 


t- office orders, or 
S. R. WELLS, PUBLISHER, - 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements" has 
now issued from the prees. It is by far 
the mont comprehenstte collection of me- 
chanical movemenis ever published ; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterprcks makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
ite purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and stadent of mechanics in 
the country. 

A discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its eale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towne, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. addrees, of 
officers of State and Count cultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Miesie- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One Felt $2; Six months, 81: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
Farm JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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peblishee by the Northwestern Farmer and most readable of New York journals. 
mpany, is a enperdb and charmin 5 
Monthly of 83 doublic-colamn pages, be. NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 0 8 4 
sides cover, and contains a magnificent and $1 a year. Full reports ‘of marketa 
fall page a1 tba yes Gunlepicre month. apt pe ape . 
; ube, and a sto — 
This ts eminently a Live, Practical, Sen- ° ° . y| ly and Semi-Wee y N e Talnabie 
sible Woman's Magazine, devoted to Lit- Young men and all those who desire to acquire a rapid | present to every subscriber. Send for 
erature, Art, Dress, Household Economy. specimen with premium list. 


Health. Physical and Mental Culture and ° 2 Sun, 
the Prao ou of Tue Womanhood” business style of Penmanship, should send for W. E. Saapxr’s ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, N. T. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine has proven Moore’s Rural New Yerker, 


so immense! lar, that the first fou r 8 r n 
numbers aro P endy exhausted, and a | new and novel plan of learning to write without the aid of a | the Leading and most Popular RuraL 
short volume of eight months will begin Lrreraky and Fax WEEKLY, was vast- 


with the May number. „ e è 8 ly Enlarged, Beautified, and Improved in 
OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. teacher, approved by distinguished educators and the leading January last, and is now the Largest Ilus- 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine will be sent trated in America. 
from the first of May till the close of the e b A New Quarter commenced with April. 
year (eight months), for only 75 cents; sin- | business men of New York. and hence now is the time to enbscribe. 
gie numbere 15 cents each. An extra copy All who cultivate Fruits, Flowers, Vege- 


will be riven fora Club of six. We aleo > ‘ z tables, etc., on a small scale (in city, vill 
oder à farge let of veuvante rufnwus A beautiful chirographic work of art, engraved on steel, at | or suburb), need the Runa. while Fare’ 
or Lan ol a Non 55 the time to sub- ore Bene Poultry Fe nel Fee eal 
ec an ` r e ` J 0 an ers e 
Address NORTHWESTERN FARMER a cost of over OnE Tuousann DoLrars, will be presented to | find it invaluable. 1 
CO.. Indianapolis. Ind. Printed in extra style, a in De- 
alue, 


Wart THE PAPERS Sar: —“ We rojoice e rtments ; superior in rity, and 
in the advent of a sensible Ladies’ aga- each Subscriber. Variety of Contents, and Adapted to the 
the 


zine. and therefore heartily commend Wants of AU, the RuraL is the paper for 


Ladies’ O Ine t ders.“ — e 
ETA time A discount of twenty-five per cent. for each order of ten sets | and decide. 

“It sparkles among other Indies’ maga- TERMS: — SOLE Copy, $3 a year; Five 
zinea like a diamond among pinchbeck Copies, $14; Seven for 819: Ten for $35, 


jewelry.“ Nlinois Statesman. Or more. ° etc. Now is THE Time TO S 
Mrs. Bland is a lady of rare literary at- Foxx Cruss! Liberal inducements to 
tainments, and her magazine will nudoubt- ° e Local Club Agents. Specimens, Show- 
edly prove a great success.""— Indianapolis Price per set (Five Books) $1 50. Bills, etc., sent to Agents free. P. O. 
A Money Orders, Drafts, and Registered 
Mrs. Bland ts a vigorone, polished, Lettere at our risk. 
fearlena, and forcible writer, and her maga- Send P. O. Order or Draft on New York. Address D. P. T. MOORE, 
Sager ener be very popular.“ In- : it. 41 Park Row, New York. 
This magazine ls devoted to a purer Address „ E. SHAD as 
literatnre, a higher physical and moral W 8 ER, U 35 000$ Salary k Address 
pales and nobler ideas of true woman: 82 F A - 8. Prano Oo., New York. lyr. 
hood an onr riends are accustom | IFTH AVENU 
to read.” —Danville Union. 11. a : $10 a Day to Agents Selling 
N ILVERS' PATENT TIO Brooms. Hor- 
Prospectus of the American NEW York. ace Greeley says: ‘‘I predict its success.” 
Artsax. Vol. VIII. New series. 1889. CLEG: co. 
The derung dn Artisan is a weekly it. 88 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
tnd Manniactarere, Inventore and Patent. | The Novelty Iron Works, / „Useful Selentife and Me- 7 subscribing to the Musi- 
$55 Broadway (oppo ite Johi, Sireci) New | NO 77 and 88 Liberty Street, corner of | Quantities and Measuremente—How | CAL INDEPENDENT, a large quarto 
í : i 0 s on usical Magazine, you can there- 
Fe ee ee Cod a Parant iims | Broadway, . |in obtain every year over $20 WoRTE OF 
proprietors of this journal respectfully | wexNTAL Ino Work in all kinds for Build- VF MUSIC FOR ch number contains, in 
announce that it is their aim to make it hangers’, pelea eld pag aed addition to the usual amount of interest- 
more instructive and interesting than any | ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. Wicke » and Joiners’ Work. ing musical reading, $1 W worth of the 
other similar periodical in the Uni ith Rules for Abstracting, etc. choicest Songe, Duets, and Quartettes 
States or Europe. . C. Beaton. 1 vol., 8vo., ü (ia Fiano, rgan = 33 Accom- 
iki A g ann „ R OOTTE ideore niment), and beau selections o 
oat OF; Anal Engravings and 99 tions Good Books.—John nie | Erection ‘of Dwelling Houses, with bolo pieces for Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, 
of New Machinery: notices of all the Latest DODGE; or, The Freake and Fortunes Specifications, Quantities of Ma- such as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Ma- 
Discoveries; instructions in Arts and 21 * Idle Boy. By Charles D. Gardette, toriais, etc. By 8. H. Brooks. 37 15 aurea Operatic porous: etc. Firat six 
$ E ĩðVu numbers now ready. co. ear. 
J 80195 School bar D1aLocurs.—A book forthe | Foundations and Concrete Works. Specimen coples sent for 25 cents en: by 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and. Advice School, the Family, and the Literary Cir- By E. Dobson % | the Publishers, 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable cle. Compiled by Alexander Clark, A.M., | Limes, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, LYON & HEALY, 
Inventions recently patented in the United | Editor of Our Visitor. New Mastice, etc. By G. R. Burnell.. Wit. Clark and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
States and Europe; the whole forming an Original Tanpa 125 nd 1 etc., ee Brick and Tile ng. By E. Dob- !!!.. ete te ee —— — 
Rn cr clopedia D latocmation Ga The most = a ining ane Ait we Son . 1 50 The Masonic Harmonia ; 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arte, l e kind ever issu valuable | Masonry and Stone Cutting. By E. 
the Progrose of Invention, etc. addition to the Teacher's School. or Fam- Sn 1% A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN ily Library. 12mo, 353 pages. Post-paid, n ot ie r by aar ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and i . » Duliders, Engineers, SUr- 
interesting reading matter, in which the (THE oLD Log Sf og Houer. —A Tale veyors, et cceescecceees 2 00 win id 18 the use of the 
p a of the Arts and Sciences is re- of the early Schools o io, furnitared |. Steam and Locomotion, on the Prin- C FRATERNITY. 
BRE ia gang cued of | ih fordenta of Schoot Eito, Noten of [pl of comnetingSclonco wit | ax sumo arama conus 
. ` ; a r ctice. By J. Sewell. 
. nda A oatiiehed reri: Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By | Steam Bollere, their Construction an Doctor in Music. ringed of the Cecilian 
larly the Official List of all Patents issued Alexander ciar 5 ae Mus- Management. By R. Armstrong. % Being the most complete and best adapt- 
weekly from the United States Patent š o. Poat-paid, $1 50. Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Elec- ed ‘for use in 8. 
DARING AND Su¥FFERING.—A Hietory of tricity. By Fir W. S. Harris. S Published 1 the auspices of St. 


Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- È 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient e T E GC ake Wat t 57 Hana BooK of the Telegraph. By R. go | Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


size, WES ..t 3 Pri $ Sent free of post on re- 
Owing to a reduction in the expenses of | Lieut. Wm. Pittenger, one of the adven- | Sent by mail, post-paid, by cèlpt of orice. Descriptive Ca es of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the | turers. With an Introdaction, by Alexan- 8. R. WELLS, Publisher Masonic Booka, Regalia, etc., sent free on 


der Clark. A.M. Elegantly illustrated b 389 Broad N K. 
AMERICAN TISaN are enabled to place a Steel Engraved Portrait of the anthor, „#9 Broadway, New York, application. 


their journal in the hands of every Me- d 1 spirited wood cuts MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the | Postpaid gi, | Garratt’s (Alfred C.) Guide FACTURING 


extremely low price of Two Dollars per T Y 
HS YANKEE Conscripr; or, Eighteen | for Using Medical Batteries, showing the 433 Broome Street, New York. 
in ar One Dollar fo e me Months in Dixie. By Geo. Adams eher, | most a Proved 1 Methods and 8 
Clubs at the followin sh aa pn Lib with an Introduction by Rev. Wm. Dick- | Rules for the ical Employment of Wanted—A Situation by a 
g i son. Dlustrated with a fine Steel Engraved | Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous | Shorthand Reporter; can pen 190 to 140 
5 copies for one year ͥ( 0 Forera of the anaon: and erT el ane: B N etc., wh . words per minute. 10 dress. stating nal- 
„ „ %%% %/ „„ „ „ „ „6 „ Ww cuts. mo N st- 8 ons. y ume. avo. Ce. 
5 copies for six months 400 > Bryonp THE Lines; or, a Yankee Pris- | This volume is a concise practical guide Atys Box 17, Washindon, Pa. he 
10 ——E[— 8 00 ' oner Loose in Dixie. By Col. J. J. Geer, | to the medical and surgical uses of electri- 10 to $20 Per Day 8 
Papers delivered in the City of New York, late Assistant Adjntant-General upon the | cal apparatus. It is a synopsis. or rather $10 to er Day sure, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum. Canadian | Staff of General Buckland. With an In- | a condeneation, of such portions of Dr. AND NO RISK.—Agents wanted every- 


subscribers should remit twenty cents | troduction by Alex. Clark, A.M. Hand- Garratt's larger work on Medical Electric- | where, on commission or by the month. to 
extra to pay postage. comely illustrated. 12mo. Post-paid, $160. | it as is necessary or useful as a guide in | sell our Parsnt Everntastine WHITE 
Specimen ope zent free. Address Any of the above books sent, post-paid, on | using medical batteries. Win Crorme Lines. For full parna: 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., receipt of price. Sent by mall, post paid, on receipt of | lars, address the AMERICAN WIKE CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, . Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 | price, by R. WELLS, % William Street, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn JN 
189 Broadway, New York. | Broadway, New York. 889 Broadway, New York. Street, Chicago, III. It. i 
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Works on Health and Hy- 


GIENE.—Tre MANAGEMENT or HEALTH. 
A Mannal of Home and Personal Hygiene; 
being Practical Hints on Air, Light. nod 
Ventilation, Exercise. Diet, and Clothlug, 
Rest, Sleep, and Mental Discipline, Bath- 
ing, and Therapeatice. By James Baird, 
B. A. In 1 vol., 12mo. limp cloth. 50 cts, 

THe Pun.osorny or EA rixo. By A. J. 
Bellows, M.D. $2 00. 

How Nor ro nk Sick, A Sequel to the 
Philosophy of Eating. 22 00. 

Tue Paystovocy or Dioxsriox. With 
exneriments on the Gastric Juice. By 
William Beaumont. M.D. 31 50. 

Prysiotoey or DicEstion. Considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
Tenth Edition. IIlustrated. 50 cents. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN. 


Lire. By Sylvester Graham. With a 
copions Index and Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. 12mo, 6:1 pp. Mlustrated. 
Muslin, 43 50. 

PxtcirLESs or PrrsLo OT. Applied to 
the Preservation of Ilealth and to the Im- 
rovement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
ion. By Andrew Combe, M. D. IIInstra- 
ted with Wood Cuts. Printed from the 
Seventh Edinburgh Edition. Enlarged and 
Improved. 21 75. 

RUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER 
Foon or Man. Being an attempt to Prove 
by History, Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Chemistry. that the Original. Natural, and 
Best Diet of Man, in derived from the Veg- 
etable Kingdom. By John Smith. Wit 
Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. Trall, 
NX. $1 75. 


A PracticaL TREATISE OR Foop AXD 
Dur. With Observations on the Dietetical 
men, suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs, and an account of 
the Dietaries of some of the Principal Met- 
ropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, ete. By Jonathan Pereira. M. D., 
F. R. S., and L. S. Edited by Charles A. 
Lee. M. D. $1 5. Sent free by first post. 
Address, 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Sabbath School Suaperin- 
TENDENTS should send 88 cents for a 
5 copy of the latest and beat Music 

ok for Sabbath Schools, by J. P. Web- 
ster. entitled the SIGNET G, a choice 
collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
hymas and tunes, arran as solos, duets, 
trios, and choruses, all but six of which 
were composed Pzpresei for this work. 
Published by L QN HEALY, 
1t. Olark and Washington Sts., Chicago. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pixx Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent ig etamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of 50 cente. Address A. A. CON. 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N.Y. Jan., tf. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electro No. 183 

William Street (cor. of pence), ew York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head. and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Normal Scheel fer Teach- 


ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS'S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instruc- 
tlon of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the seesion. Terms 
only 840 for the complete course. No 
extra charges. Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. 8 


Read This j---The Lowest 


Price List ever pobiera of the nine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin sliver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79: Silver Watches, $17 and 
upi The Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATOH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict. in silver case. $30; in 18 kt. 
ld cases, $90; the grade named Samnel 
. Benedict. in silver cases. $45 ; in 18 kt. 
ld cases, $105. We send Watches by 
Express, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers, 691 n 
near Fourth Street, J. 


ESTABLISHED 1681. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO °. 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black). 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, beet $1 20 per lb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), Boc., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 28 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 98c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per lb. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., Ic., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels. Saloone, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, bat we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Cnstom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satie- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by dudding 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company. 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘*‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Kmprn's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
tcal Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 

land, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.”—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. S. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 


patent labels of 1800 and 1366. 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. a 544 Broadway, New York. 


National Leg 
AND ARN Cox- 
PANY, 676 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Frees’ Patent Artificial Leg (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm (commis- 
sioned by the U. 8. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full descrip- 
tion of the limbs, price, etc., sent free by 
addreesing FREES & GILMORE, 

It. 676 Broadway, New York. 


Agents Wanted for the only 
Steel Engraving of General Grant and his 
Famil ublished with their approval. 
Size, 15x19. Address 

GOODSPEED & CO.. 
It. 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 28 and 25 E. (th St.. New Tork. 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. M. tf. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lataut Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring euch. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Chicago Drugsists’ Price 
CURRENT AND CHEMICAL REPOS- 
ITORY. 

Among the leading features of this jour- 
nal are: 1. Ita fall and complete Price List 
of the Chicago Drug Market, which is very 
reliable to buyers in any of the north- 
western cities.» 2. Its large amount of 
original and sel reading matter of 
special interest to the Pharmacist and 

ysician. Its circulation is already much 
larger than that of any other scientific pub- 
lication west of New York. Subscription 
in advance, $1 per vear. 

Address GARRISON & MURRAY, No. 
185 Madison Street, Chicago. 3t.* 


A Literary Gentleman will, 


for a reasonable compensation. assist 
ladies or gentleman in preparing Lectures 
and Addresses on popular themes, and alro 
ald in securing . Address 
PLATFORM, care PHRENOLOGICAL . 
NAL. t.s 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. The Cnltnre of Salmon, Shad, and 
orter Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Ilue- 


trated. $1 7°. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Soott. With 170 Mustrations. 
$ 5°, Sent hy mail, post-paid, 8. R. 

ELLS, Publisher, 3:9 Broadway, N. Y. 


[May, 


PRP 


The Christian Intelligencer 


fe a Family Religious N t is 
ublished weekly at 108 Fulton Street. 
ew York, and is the organ of the Re- 
FORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. On the Ist 
of January it commenced its Fortieth Vol- 
ume. enlarged in size and otherwiee im- 
proved. It is now the largest folio reli- 
gious paper in this conni It has long 
known and cherished for its fidelity to 
tinciple, ita catholicity of spirit, and its 
Iinesa of information. It numbers amon 
its writers many eminent divines an 
scholars of our country, and aims to give 
the freshest intelligence respecting current 
events. Rev. E. ATWATER, Editor. 
Terme: $3 00 per year, by mail: 50 
by carrier. To Ministers, $3 00; to 
logical Students, $1 50. 
gt. CHARLES VAN WYCK, Publisher. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotvper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses. Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Architecture and Building, 
Tm CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 
MENTS OF HaNnv-Rartrxa. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 


THE CaRPENTER’s New Guipg. A Cam- 
pike Book of Liner for Carpentry and 
oinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs: also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building. including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Bix- 
teenth tion. 85. 

Tue RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buitpine, for the use of Architects, 
Bailders, oe 2 50. etc. Edited by 


John Bullock. 

Tuer BUILDER'S Pocket COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
veying. and Architecture. By C. 
Smeaton. $1 60. 

Hints TO Youne ARCHITECTS, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. 

Sent by mail, t-paid, on receipt of 
price, by 8. R. , 389 Broadway, 

ew York. 


New Music. 


Cts. 
A Poer Girl's Letter—from the Op- 


* 


era La Pericho lei w 
For Plate, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
rr EE 
8 lard and Captive Indian 
La Perichole”............. 40 
Perichole Waltzes—containing the 
Letter Song. Merry Dames,“ and 
„Three Cousins — for Plano . © 
For Violin, Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 
certina, each. 15 


Velocipede Galop— Henry von Gnde- 
ra — illustrated title; very brilliant 
music—for Piano 80 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
certina, each . 15 
Kitty MecGee—new song and chorus 
by Henry Tucker . 85 
or Violin, Flute, or Accordeon, each 15 
Little Maggic May—for Piano..... 35 
For Flute, Violin, Accordeon, or Con- 
certina, each................ oer 15 
Telegram Waltzes—by Strauss; for 


Piano. 
For Violin. Flute, Accordeon, or Con- 


certina, encùꝶaeaͤaꝛͤ . -as 1 
You’ll Sometimes Think of Me 
—-song: for Pianno eee 30 


For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon. ... 15 
Pretty Little Sarah—song and cho- 


CCC 
Schott lasch —ſor Plano 20 
For Flute, Violin, or Aecordeon..... 15 
Fellow That Looks Like Me 
song aud chorus e 35 
For Finte, Violin, or Accordeon ..... 16 
Ha-foozie-um—comic song and cbo- 
CCC 
For Flute, Violin, or Accordeon ..... 15 
n the Beach at Long Branch 
gong by Lingard. ........eeesesesones 30 
For Violin, Flute, or Accordeon...... 18 


Music mailed free of postage to any ad- 
81108 in the U. S. on receipt of the marked 
price. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 
1125 Broadway (second door above Twen- 
ty-fifth Street), New York. 
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389 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


BLLS, 


Ns, Editor of the PHREN OLOGICAL 


JouRNAI. In one large volume of nearly 1,000 es, handsomely bound Price 
in muslin, $5; heavy calf, 88; turkey morocco gilt, $10. 
n F hysiognoniy, Anatomy, Physiology, Ethnolo 
and Natural Histo A comprenon reh Mba and practical wor 
ma ia waich A that ia is gre = t ó subject treated is Sys , Explained, Dlus- 
a 


my is here shown to be no mere fanciful specula- 
based on 


tion, but a 3 pete ell-considered system of Character- 


the established truths of Physiology and Phrenology, and confirmed by zehnology, 
as well as by the larities of individuals. It is no ee but some ing 
to be made useful; something to be ticed by everybody and in all paenan 


prac 
marie an efficient help in that noe of all studies—the Study of Man. 


understood and as readily applied. 


H dropathic Encyclopedia.—A System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
á 88 Volume Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated; Ph 8- 
N ve the Human Body; Hygienic . and the Preservation of Heal 
Dietetics and Hydropaihis Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment 
Special Pat thology H Til known Diseases: Apple cluding the Nature, Causes, symp 
vomis, and Treatment of all known Diseases; Application of aue to 


N is readily 


ry and the Nursery; with nearly One Thousand clu a Glossary 
Table of Contents, and a compre Index. Designed as a duide to Families an 
puani: and a Text-B Book for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrationg. 


$4.50 
Of all ibe N D ublications which have attained such a wide Ban this rich, 
issued by this House, per ps none are more adapted to Y. Tribune utility 
comprehensive, and w a Encyel opedia.— N. Y. 


S 1,200 in the Vati . — together with ilinefattve and explanatory 
acript (No. e Vatican er us ve and exp 

foni holes, and a copious selection of Li Ren pcp to the whole of which is added a 
valuable alphabetical index. By Benjamin Wilson. Price $4; extra fine, $5 


Weaver’s Works; e „Hopes and Helps,” “ Aims and Aias, 4 
and Ways of Life.” By Rev S. Weaver. In one large volume. $3.00 


Science of Human Life, Leetures on the—By SYLVESTER GRANN 
With a copious index and Biographical Sketch of the Author. Ilustrated. $3.50. 


The Right Word in the Right Place.—A New Pocket Dictionary and 
Reference Book. Embracing extensive collections of Synonyms, Technical Terms, 
Abbreviations, Foreign Phrases, Chapters on Writing for the Press, Punctuation, 
Proof-Reading, and other interesting and valuable information. 75 cts. 


-I vement Complete; Comprising “ Physiolo 
meres 1 ws ei ulture and Perfection of Charac Chara ter e “Memory ona 
Intellectual Improvement. In one large volume. Illus 


An Exposition of the Swedish Movement Cure; . the History 
and Ph y of this system of Medical Treatment, with ampa of sing 
N and Directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Disease. 
Forming a complete Manual of Exercises; together with a Summary of the Princi- 
ples of general Hygiene. By George H. Taylor, A. M., M. D. $1.75. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology : Comprising the Philosophy 
of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity; Fascination, or the Power of 
Charming; The Macrocoem, or he World of Sense; Electrical Psychology, the 
Doctrine of Impressions; The Science of the Soul treated Physiologically and Phi- 

losophically. o volumes in one. Illustrated. ualln, 

Philosoph of Sacred History; Considered in Relation to Human Ail- 
the Wines of Scripture. By Graham. 19 75 

Physiology of Digestion; Considered wit relation to the Principles 
A Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D., of Edin . Illustrated. 50 cts. 

Water-Cure Manunl.—A Popular Work. Embracing descriptions of 
the various modes of Bath the Hygienic and Curative effects of Air, Exercise, 
Clothing, Occu one Diet, Water-Drinking, etc., e with descriptione of Dis- 
eases, and the thic means to to be be employed rein 

Home for All; 9 e Gravel Wall.—A new, cheap, nad superior mode 
of Building, ada 14 to Rich and Poor. Showing the superiority of this Gravel 
Concrete over Brick, stone, and Frame Houses; manner of Making and Depositing 
it. With illuetrations, $1.50. 

Laws of Man.—A Philoso 
on a great subject. By J. G. Spurzheim, 8 

The Christian Household; Embracing the Christian Home, Husband, 
Tan Eathar, Mother ae a tani and Sister, their duties to each other. By 
Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Muslin 

Hydropathie Family Physiclan.—A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic 
Adviser. With reference to the Nature, Causes Prevention, and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Accidents, and Casualties of every kind. With a Glossary and copious Index. 
By Joel Shew, M. D. Mlastrated with nearly three hundred engravings. One large 
volums, intended for use in the Family. 

Education—Its Elemen Principles founded on the Nature of Man. 

By 4 . G. Sparzheim, M.D. the Universities of Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians in London. With an Appendix by 8. R. Wella, 
containing a ing a description of the Temperaments, and a brief analysis of the Phreno- 

welfth American, from the third London edition. $1.7. 

Phrenology P Proved Illustrated and Applied; Embracing an analysis 
of the iental P 8 in pe ‘rious degrees of Development, and loca- 
tion of th the F ting some new and important remarks 
on the 5 desc scribing ag the © Orgar 8 19 5 seven different degrees of Develop - 
ment; the mental phenomena prod location 


y their combined action, and the | 
of the faculties. Amply illustrated. $1.75 
Mental Seience. Lectures on, according to the n Phrenol- 
ogy. Delivered before the Anthropological Society. By Rev. G eaver. $1.50. 


oe Catechism. A small book 
D. cts. 


Constitution of Mans Considered in relation to External Objects. By 
couse N aae 8 gas American Edition. With twenty engravings, 

bec = Practice of e With fifteen Engraved Dlustrations 
of ey E the enen ae inte newid por e Dr b el ward Conna, i with a form of 54 

By Ed ohnson, M.D. $2.00. by 

Gee the Hydropathic man 
descriptive and practical work denen 
Illus with numerous cases. 


D Sento Howes, À 
Joel 8 Shes, K. M.D. 81.78 = 


Principle es of Physiojoey applied to the Preservation of Health and to 
the inp n Extraordinary k fo the Queen of Ragland, and — Phyaician to the 
King and Queen of the cane Illuetra 81.5 


Food and Diet, A Treatise.— With observations on me Distotical Re 
men, suited for Disordered States of the Digestive aod other. account 
Dietaries or eoma of the E Enca A ay a er Hetablichmonts for Pane 
parun Lunati oe Criminals, By Jonathan Pereira, M. D., 

Edited by Charles 4.1 Lee, . b. 51.8. 

Illustrated 3 Gymnasium. —Containing the most improved 
methods of applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal Exercises to 
the development of the Bodily 7 Organs, t e invigoration of their functione, tbe 

ervation of Health, the cure of and Deformities. Illustrations. $1 


Memory and Intellectual Im rovement, applied to Self Education 
and Juvenile Instruction. How to @ good memory. $1 50. 

Practical Family Dentist.—A Pop 2 5 Treatise on the Nee Exhibit- 
ing the means necessary and efficient t to secure their gi oe re reservation. 1 
a variety of useful Receipts for Remedial Com 1 for diseases of the 
Teoth and Gums. By D. C. Werner, M.D. $1.50. 

Sober and Temperate Life.— The Discourses and Letters of Louis Cor- 
nado, on a Sober and Temperate Life. With a Biography of the au, who died 
at 150 years of age. Notes and Appendix. 50 cts. 


The Combined Annuals of Phrenology and Physlognomy for 1865, 68, 
‘67-68 and 69. contain Portraits tateemen, yaar Indiana, N 


including Johneon. Lincoln, Gane 3 Brigham Bright, Co 
Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Martineau, Froude Thiers, I Rus Kingelsy. Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo and many “eR a Capital land k, with “Signs of Character, and 


Three Home? — 1 a ik Talk with Parents. ony William L. 
bese a to ald in the Emancipation of Children and Youth from Sebool 


Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guarantees. —By E. P 
George: — Gk 3 in the City of New York—now Judge. With Notes, by 

Fruit Culture for the Million.—A Hand Book. Being a guide t to the 
culti and With 


vation management of Fruit Trees. th descriptions of the best vario- 
ties in the United States. By Thomas 


Gregg. Illustrated. 91. 

How to Lives Saving and Wasting, or Domestic Economy Illustrated 
by the Life of Two Families of Opposite cter, Habits and „ma Picas- 
ente e a oe e ing ey d 
“ A Dime a Day.” By Solon Robinson. $1.50. i iia 

Fruits and Farinacea t the E at Foi Food of of Man; eine an attempt te 
prove by History, Ana 


N 
and best Diet of Man, A Nun the y Chemistry, that the „ BY Joka Smith 
wa 9 21. 55 and Illustrations, by R. T. Tat MD, D. From the London 
on. 


Management of Infancy. OnP 1 and Moral Treatment. A 
capital work. By Andrew Combe, M 


Alms and nd Aids a Girls and Young Women on the Various Duties of 


Life, includi ng Ph Intellectual Moral Develop: Belt · Culture. Dresa, 
Beauty, Fashion, PWomautond Education, the Home Relatſone; their Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage ood and Happiness. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 81.50. 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes, relating to the Forma- 
tion of Character, Choice of 5 eae uA maroment, Music. Conversation, 
Cultivation of the Intellect, Mo Social Affection, Courtship and Mar- 
riage, By Rev. G. 3. Weaver. 61.50 


Wars o of Life; Showing the Right Way and the Wrong Way; contrast- 
ing y nd the Do Way a ana M the m Way, the True Way and the False Way, the Upward 


Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of onor. By 


Rev. G. 8 Warr iry of Hopes and Helps.“ $1.00 
Matrimony ; s or, Phrenolo ogy and Physiology applied to the selection of 
Congenial Companions for Life ons to the Married for living to- 


cape 
gether Affectionatcly and Happily. 


Self-Instructor in Phrenoloey ne Physiology. 
With over one hundred Engravings for the recording of 
developments, for Phrenologists. M 75 centa; Paper, 50 cents. 


Footprints of Life; or, Faith and Nature Reconciled.— A Poem in Three 
Parts. By Philip Harvey, M.D. Part 1st—The Body. Part9—The Soul. Part ad 
—The Deity. 5 new. $1.25. 

Moral Philosop Dive. Ey Gee By George Combe. Or, the Duties of Man consid- 
ered in his Indi and Social Capacities. Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh Edition. With the e aathara i latest corrections. $1 


New Illustrated. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Newsmen, and sent by mail. post-paid, by S. R. Wells, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
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Digitized by Google 


WHERE THE ROSES NE’ER SHALL WITHER. 


SACRED SONG AND CHORUS. 
By Permission of C. M. TREMAINE, Publisher. 


1. Where the ro- ses ne'er shall with-er, Nor the elonds of 


— il a Ee nee. 
5 E 5 F 
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We shall meet, Where ne win-try storm can roll, 


Driv-ing sum-mer from the soul, Where all hearts are turn'd to love, On that hap -py shore a - bore. 


Where the ro ses ne'er shall wither, Nor the clouds of sor- row gather, An - gel bands will guide usthither, Where the ro- ses ne'er shall wither. 
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: 
Where the ro- ses ne’er shall wither, Nor the clouds of sor-row gather, An -gel bands will guide us thither, Where the ro- ses ne'er shall wither. l 
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2. Where the hills are ever vernal, 3. Where no eruel word is spoken, 
And the springs of youth eternal, Where no faithful heart is broken, 
We shall meet. We shall meet. 

Where life’s morning dream returns, Hand in hand and heart to heart, 
And the noon-day never burns, Friend with friend no more to part ; 
Where the dew of life is love, Ne’er to grieve for those we love, 
On that happy shore above. On that happy shore above. 

5 Cuo. Where the roses, &c. Cuo. Where the roses, &c. 


Digitized by Google 


| ° e o e ” 
Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational); comprising “ How to Write,” “ How to Talk, 
„How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume. Indispensable. 62.25. Address S. R. WII Is, 389 Broadway, N. Y 
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MME. DEMOREST’S 


f Emporium of Fashions, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


ee ce aa 


; New Show-Rooms and Depot, 7 
3 
% sas BROADWAY. near 13m St, N. X. IllVventors' an 
Ze = 
A : 
fh PLAIN A= o= oF M f { 8 
e ern Ae PARIS anulacturer 
18 n 
45 hat, : tee f a 
g| tiean e Fashions 
£ peseti 
155 TRIUMED f FASHIONS. — 4 8 FOR b 
185 f D ; LADIES?’ > 
bi | PATTERNS [: 
=" 
: 9 AND 
1 8 An Illustrated Journal of New Inven- 
ie | LATEST CH tions and Manufaotures. 
ae pan DRESS. | 
. = The Cheapest Paper Extant. 
2 5 . BRANCHES 
Reliable appointed in Published by 
all cities of 
* STYLES the Union. SALTIEL & COMPANY 3 
wO egr ateu ` 
195 Turi Bers of TRIMMED PATTERNS of the Larest STYLES for Ladies and Guwuren ; 37 PARE ROW, 
K< | including a Dreas, Cloaks, Sacks, Waists, witha variety of sleeves, etc; also, e 
|: 8 Plain or Trimmed Patterns sent by Mail or Expre s to al! parts of the Uniun or Canada. New York City. 
5 2 immediately on the receipt of the orJer; if sent by Express, may be collected on delivery P O Box 448 
4. | Boys’ aud Misses? Apparel, in all. Ose Duzex Aeticixs, with a plain pattern » ~> . 
in p-nned to each, including a box, furnished at $3.: 0. Smaller Sets of Six Articles at $2.50, 
vba i 1705 5 5 e fra parte just received frum Mme, DEMUREST’S 3 
2 a À ns w furn: ! e e 8 115 7 a w- 
n Bluse Pattern for 1 sachet Walia 9 80 teas a ; made rp and corsa BACON 8 HOME GYM NASIUM, 


000 onpravin 


LIF IN III WEST,” 82. 


"An OW mien Cam ener 


EW PHRYSIOGNOMY.” 1, 


80. 


| 


* 


, and 
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trimmed, 50 to 75 cents. Cloaks, 50 cts: made and trimmed, 81. Full Dres es, trimme: 
from $2 to $4. Ladies’ Packs, Berthas, Hoods, Night Dresses, Under Garments, ete., 25 
cents; made and trimmed. 50 cents. Sleeve“, 15 cents: trimmed, 80 cents. Children's 
Aprone, Sacks, Jackets, Pants, 20 cents: trlinmed, 40 cents; Caildren's Overdresses, 80 
cents; trimmed, 60 to 75 cents; Infani’s Patterns, 15 cents, 

Elegant Paper Pattern Bonnets. 82.0 : $1) half dozen; 818 per dozen. 

Patterns promptly sent by Mail or Express to all parts cf the Union or Canada, 
immediately on tbe receipt of the order: If sent by Express, may be collected on delivery, 

Plain or Trimmed Patter: s sent bv Mail. postage free, on receipt, of the amount, 

Ladies? and Children’s Mammoth Bulletin Plate of Fashions, 
$2.50, with ten ſull-stze patter:.s, and des:riptiuns. 

French Corsets on hand, or made to messure. The most perfect shapes made in 
the very best manner, and of very superior materials. Corded, 85.00; fine Cuutille $7.90; 
Send bust and waist measure. 

Combination Suspender and Shoulder-Brace.—Expinds the chest 
and lungs, and eneourages a graceiul pusitiun of the body. Ladies’ $1.00; Children's 
75 cents. Postage free. i 

Ladies’? and Children’s Stocking Suspenders, very conveniert. Re- 
quiring no buttons ur sewing, and very durabiv, Ladies’ 00 cents; Children’s 87 cents. 

ost free. 

Superior Braid and Embroidery Stamps.—aAll the latest and best pat- 
teros at much less than usual pries, Full sets of one duzen Braid or sine sae stamps, 
or half af each, $4.00. Inks. Pads, and Brushes. etc., wiih fnil iostructiona, $1.00. 

Perfume Packets.—Exquisite and durable perfumes, viz.: Night-blooming 
Cerona, 1 Rose Geranium, Musk, Patch: ull, 50 cent . each. Pust free. 

Excelsior System for Cutting Ladies’ Dresses, accompanied with full 
instructions, 6 00 each, with a measure; 86.00 per dozen. Post tree. 

Chiidren’s Magic Dress Chart, with full instructions for cutting all sizes of 
Children's e Apruns, eto, froin one to thirteen years of age. Price 50 cts.; 
$3.00 per dozen. Post free. 

Very Superior English Needles.—Imported expressly for our trade, put up 
like pins. 12 in a paper, 8 cents per paper, eep»rate or assorted numbers, or in ornamental 
cases containing 50 assort- d sizes, 30 cents each. Post free. 

Benoiton Dress-Loopers, 50 cents prs-t. Poet fre. 

Hyperion Halr-Curlers, in boxes containing 6, 8, and 12, according to size, 25 
cents per box, three boxes fur 50 cents. Pust free. è 

Goods & nt by mail or express on receiptuf the amount; if by express, the amount may 


With Book of Explanation and 1 cuts, $10. Trapeze Adjustment, with 82 


lilustrations, extra $3 50. 
separately, The whole, $15. This 
for home use over invented. 


wing Adio turent for children, ex ra, 61 5». 


Each part sold 


s the must valuable piece uf Gymnastic Appa:‘atus 
Any one can use it. bor weak chests, backs, and sides its 


use is the bert remedy known. A half hour's use of it dul y wou'd prevent aud cure many 
cases of dyspepsia and consumption. For sale by 8. K. WEIIs, 859 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEE KEEPERS JOURNAL, 
AND AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY 
Edited by H. A. 
King. author of The 
. Bee Keepers Text 
==; Book.’ (which has run 
17 edittous of 16 000 
vopies in 2 years) and 
koa- : Mrs, E. B. Tupper, for 
buvu „Kare Piize Essarist in U. 8. Ægri- 
cultural Reporte, Published monthly at $l a 
year. The January numbe , and the pricti- 
cal pamphlet “ HINTS TU BEE KEEPERS,” 
will-be Sent Freg. Wr.te now aud you will 
nut forget it. Address. 


H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio. 


„Veni. Vidi, Vici.“ 


The fortheoming number of the Illustrated 


— 


Western World, printed in oll colors, will be 
tbe most beautiful paper ever issued from 
the press since the art of printing was dis 
oovered. Remember, it isthe only paper 


4 


Y n THE 
la acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
ally to be THE BEST PAPER fur Bove abo 
GIRLS ever published in this country. 
Tt is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Volames begin Joly or January. Bark Nos. supplied. 
Terms, Une Dollar a yoa, bangle copy ten 81. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to these 
who wish to raise clubs. 
zo ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publicher, 


CHICAGO, leu 


u Fiourid AGAINST WO 
and for d 
Tun Goon, me True axo tex Braurivo..” 


TH E 


WEBER 


be collected on delivery of the goods. : 
Moet of the above artic:es have been patente 4, and are only to be purchased at in the world whose fllustrations are printed B 
* oF 
Mme. DEMOR EST’S Emporium of Fashions, in from one to seven distinct co ors at a sin . > 


and at most of the Branctes. 


DRESS-MAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Waists and Jackets cut and basted. Waist Patterns cut to fit the Form with Accuracy 
Elegance, at 35 cents. 


Mme. DEMOREST°S 


EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 
838 Broadway, New York. i 


le impresston, Aside from the beautifal 
Hluetraitons wh ch accompany it weekly 
every number js replete with glowing It. 
mances, Love nnd Historionic Tales, it Is a 
fit companion of every fir. a'de—the m ga- 
zine of every branch of li erature—the 
champion of all nobl- fodustrice—the aup- 
port .f the farmer merchant, artisan. and the 
education of the ma:ava, Send for specimen 
copies. Sold by all news dealers. Subocrip- 
tion, 48 per annum. 


Address THE WESTERN WORLD CO., 
Cor. Park Place and College Place. 
P. O. Box 4,929, New York. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Aro pronounced by the Musical Profession. 
the Conservatory of New York, 


Che Best Pianofortes Manufactured, 


Because of Meir immense Power, l- 
Bs SI pasa and Brilliancy of Tone, 
Touch, and great Durubility. 


A Desoriptive Circular sent on application 
WAEEROOMS, 429 Broome St, N. T. . 
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United States to the Adoption ef the Maine Liquor Law. By Armstrong. New Edition. Now ready. 81.50. Address S. R. WI Is, New York. 


Digitized by 


Google 


\ 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION: Its History from the First Temperance Society of the 


pecial Inducements offered to Agents to canvas for the ParenotogicaL JournaL for the next three 
Months. Inclose stamps for particulars. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


(> 


A POPULAR EDUCATOR FOR THE MILLION! 


main iia ai ai aii ai 


THE MANUFACTURER & BUILDER, 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


This new monthly magazine is pronounced by the press and the public to be of unusual merit and cheapness, 


K op | Jaun jo samog 
pomsop yo Arviqry 


> 
Thousands of Subscriptions are pouring in. 3 
PRICES WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. > m 
= 
SUBSCRIPTION only $1.50 per ANNUM. > B 
1 
Four copies $5.00; Ten copies $12.00; Fifteen copies $16.50. Clubs of more than 2, $1.00 per year, with 20 per cent premium to the = 2 
getter-up of the club in each case. ° Qe 
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“TRE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER” is a practical journal, appealing directly to the masses, either engaged or interested in the subjeets of 
which it treats. While it is established upon a truly scientific basis, the superstructure itself is eminently popular, coming within the easy grasp of 
every iutelligent mind. 

“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER” contains a large proportion of original matter, prepared by the ablest writers of the day, in which 
fe ae industrial questions are carefully considered. It contains among others, elaborate articles, many of them illustrated, upon the following 
subjects, viz. : 

The different kind of Manufaetures and Manufacturing Machinery; the Manufacture of all kinds of Materials that enter into the Structure of Build- 
ings, either Useful or Ornamental; the Stone, Slate and Marble interests; our extensive Iron and Lumber interests: the Character, Strezgth, and 
Relative Value oi Building Materials; The Stability ef Various Kinds of Structure ; the more common as well as the higher forme of Architecture ; 
Lime, Mortar, Cement, etc., Ventilation, Sewerage, and kindred subjects. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER contributes in every number an article upon some subject of interest to working men.“ 
Fend for a Specimen Copy, free, and judge of its merits for yourself.) 
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Address Western & Company, Pubkebera, 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 121 Naseau St., N. T., supply the trade. P. O. Box 5,969.—37 Park Row, New York. 


U 


[Mesers, WZTEIN & Co. also publish the“ American Journal of Mining,“ and El Correo Hispano-Americano,” two 
favorably known and well established papers. ] 
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Very liberal cash inducements to Agents; address the publishers for a confidential circular. 


Ac 
*hrenologioal Bust, designed especially for Learners, showing the exact Location of the Organs of tho Brain 
Priee by Express boxed (not mailable), $2,00. Address S. R. Were, 389 Broad way, N. Y. Digitized by ~ 100 
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AST OF THE VOLUME! The Forty-ninth Volume terminates with 
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À MONTHLY MAGAZINE. i vp TAT pa — — a, p e — 8 SUBSORIPTION TERME. 
vied to Science, Literature, and | 7 as” RE „ goes SA E eo ey areas For a Single Copy, a year, = $3.00 
Intelligence, especially to | 1 , S N. D 1 A J ES 8 1. ù s 7. A e 1 8 K re ; a 8 For Five Copies, a year, - 12.00 
ology, Phrenology, Physiology, CON te a T el Pe ee hy LY yoke lik oe Oe For Ten Copies, a year, - 2000 
hysiognomy, Psychology, Educa- RVA O Cay LETA ae — 1 And am extra Copy to the Agent. 
tod to all those progressive For Fifteen Coples a year $90, 
Seer | and a copy of ‘New Pursioexoyr.' 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,“ worth $10. Sub- 
: N - ` , scriptions will be received for one, 
N Life, and other Engravings. IANS AS V 5 ed i 7 : tac Soe 3 La af Tad or for five years, at the above rates. 
ed the first of every month ' we RR 4 38 on 6 — . 8. R. WELLS, 889 B’dway, N. T. 


; ! :!:... 
HOW TO READ CHARACTER;;” a New Illustrated Hand-Book of PURENOIquV and Puy-Jogxomy, for 


Students and Examiners, with a Chart for recording tte sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in the Delineatgis HED Nr with up wa ef 170 engravings. 
The best work of the kind. Price, in muelin, $1.25; in paper, $1, poet- paid. Address S. R. W «its, 389 Broad way, New York. lise 
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„published in book form. 


000. 


9 
„Send 20cte. for our Land Advertiser 


5250 


f 
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J. R. DUNN & CO., Jacksonville, Il, 


Those wishing to Buy or Sell Real Estate 


20ots. 


‘wd 


buyers should have this, Sent FREE on reeeipt of two three cent postage stamps. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Household Blessings, |THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 


UNION WASHING MACHINE 55252525 
And Wringer. i ee 


Admitted to 
be the best s = 
and moet dur- .. ——!— 
able in the EPEa 
market. War- 
ranted to 


bing, or boil- 
ing, and will 
save its cost 
1 e = 3 mone 
5 r 5 * 8 nion 7 — ks Be: chica ee 
— Ress — Wringer, 6 
with Patent Galvanised Frames, is the best Does not have to be removed from the wall 
and largest Family Wringer for round or to open it. Instead of trays to lift ont. it ia 
square tubs in the market. arranged with drawers made very light and 
WARD'S AMERICAN MANGLE, for | strong. 
Ironing Clothes without heat—for hand or It is much stronger, as only a small por- 
steam power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. tlon opens, whereas in the old style the 
FLUTING MACHINES. with the latest whole top comes off. 
improvements. FLUTING SCISSORS, SAD] The same room in the bottom of the trunk 
IRONS, and other laundry articles, Olethes for dresses and heavy clothing as in the old 
Dryers and Wringers of all kinds. stylo. 2 
J. WARD & co.. The e Co.,; 
S n 0. ay St., 
No. 81 (formerly No. 20 ass are june gt. Next door to the Astor Fanaa. 


Wringers of all kinds repaired. Send for ih 
Circular. Gi 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 


Nearly Six Hundred Pages of the Choicest 
Reading for 50 cents. 


= 


h 


In order to give tho people an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with their beau 
tiful magazine, “ONCE A MONTH,” the 
publishers will send the first sia numbers of 
this year for 50 cents. Each number of 
“Once a Montu”™ contains 96 double-colamn 
pages of tle best stories and entertaining 
and instructive reading to be found in any 
magazine in the country. The subser'ption 
price ie £2 a year. Its typographical beauty 
is not excelled. 

Send 50 cents, and you will get this beau- 
tiful magazine from January to Jure of this 

ear, containing 576 pages of choice reading. 


Address T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
FURNITURE, CARPETS & MATTRESSES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 & 89 BOWERY, | 66 CHRISTIE STREET 
130 & 132 HESTER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


(CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF.) 


We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely new patterns and de- 
signs for furnishing Houses throughout ever offered by one house in the City, 
and at a great deduction in price, 

Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is under the superintendence of H. 8. 
BARNES, who is well and favorably known to {the public, having been a 
long time with Sloane & Co., in Broadway, and for the last four years with 
Lord & Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well selected, this 
branch having just been added to our business. 

The MATTRESS DEPARTMENT is entirely under our supervision, all 
being made on the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halle and Private Houses furnished 
throughout at wholesale prices, 

The Floating Palaces—the Steamers of the People’s Line of the Hudeon 
River were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Ave. Cars pass our Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 
Bowery, New York. 


PAYVILIG KG 


ISLIP, L. I. 


— 


HOTEL, 


The attention of all desiring a summer resort in a healthfal, pleasant and picturesque 


location, is particularly invited to this splendid Hetel, situated on the Great South Bay, 
opposite Fire Island. distant five miles (A MAGNIFICENT SAIL, one boar and fifteca 
minutes from the city. The grounds are extensive and well shaded. Rooms large and 
airy, surrounded by a beautiful country, with smooth gravelly roads leading past hand- 
some country seats and pleasant villages. 


To a number of families wishing to be together, especially these having ohildrea, this 


offers unusual attractions. 


Here you have the country, with drives, pleasant and well shaded walks, the salt air ef 


the Ocean without its dampness, good bathing (erILt or surr), without danger. 


The South Bay affords good Yachting, Gunning and Fishing in the bay and rivers. A 


competent man attached to the Hoese, who will furnish men, boats, gunning and fishing 
apparatus, and superintend and accompany Beach Parties, Pio Nica, etc. 


This House has changed hands and has been entirely renovated. Comfortable rooms 


Box 8050, 
Send for circulars, with testimonials 


The Diadem of School Songs, 


and a good table at moderate prices. 


BILLIARD ROOM, BOWLING ALLEY, &o. 


N.B.—Extensive Stablings. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO OHANGE OF LAMPS REQUIRED— 


A perfeotly Safe Illuminating 5 
Chemicale—Will not Explode— Fire Tea 


Pure—No Mixture, No 
145 degrees (b 


degrees higher than is required by U. 8. Government)—Unequulied 
TR for Beiltiasey and Kconomy-—Packed in the celebrated 
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1 Pratt's “ Aetral,” 


and retall med Proprietors. 


o 


il House of CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 


the safest and best [Numin- 
Agents wanted in every town. At wholesale 


Manufacturers, Packers and Dealers in strieuy First-Class Oils, 


108 Fulton st., New York, 


and price lists. 


THE NEW SONG BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


By Prof. WX. Titunenmast. Ita beautiful illustrations make it a decided novelty; ite 


ublished. 


excellent and appropriate music; ite carefully selected poetry 
of instruction in the elements of music, make it the very 
p 


; and ite su cr system 
best Bchool Malle Bros over 


Its Songs are adapted te every posalble occasion in every kind of Schoel. It contains: 


Academy songs; Autumnal songs: 
tman a ngs; 
ool songs; Coantry songs; Obante; 
Dedication songs; Devotional songs; Do right; 


Bird 
Common ech 


Evening 80 


eocgs ; 


ngs ; 


hbition songs; 
Flower songs; Field; Free school; 


Exeroise ; 
Family cirole ; 


Gymnastic songs; Graded school; good children; 
arvest songs; Holiday; Home circle ; 
Industry ; 


ne songs, ete. ; 
Keep-in-tbe right songs; Kindness; 


Infant school song 
Juvenile songs ; 


Labor songs; 


Ja 


Love songs; 


Little singers ‘ 


May songs; Morning songs; Moral songs; 


Order songs; Openſr g son, 


Parting songs; Pastoral ; 
uiet songs; 


Pati 


ona; songs; Night songs; Neatness; 


Obed ence; ; 
enoe; Patriotic; 


ss s nge; Rain; Rounds in 2, 8 and 4 parte; 


Social songs; Skating; Sunshine; Spring; 
‘Teachers’ institute songs; Temperance ; 

Useful songs, unr valed ; 
Vacation songs; Visiturs’ songs; 
Winter songs; 
9Xoelsior songs; Xerelses in sight singing; 


Woung-pe ple songs; 
ss „lelly fhe pail 


‘to sult all“ 


Price, per duzen, by express, $6. Specimen mailed for 60 centa. 


with stamp. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


Publishers, 14 Bond St., New York. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue of “Everything for Schools“ sent; on demand 


New Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Works containing 50 pages. All Book- 
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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none mau seema ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


RICHARD G. PARDEE, 


THE EMINENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 
—0— 


Tae short sketch which is here given 
of the career of Mr. Pardee will disclose 
no remarkable gifts, no radiant talents of 
intellect, no wonderful achievements in 
commerce or politics; he was not great 
in these respects, but he has left a record 
of industry and unflinching fidelity in a 
department of labor to which few of those 
whom the world calls great can lay any 
claim. He was one of our most zealous 
Sunday-school teachers. The quiet yet 
exacting employment of a Christian edu- 
cator found in him a devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing workman, and a successful work- 
man, too. He possessed a fine-grained 
and susceptible organization, whose ex- 
cellence was maintained by habits 
founded on the purest ideas of tem- 
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perance and sobriety. The marked pre- 
dominance of the Mental Temperament 


rendered him appreciative of those in- 


fluences which affect the feelings and emo- 
tions; and also contributed to make him 
lively, sprightly, and graceful. The broad 
forehead indicates a relish for the humor- 
ous and the mirthful, while at the same 
time it indicates an available, practical 


mind. He was never lacking in expedi- 
ents, not at all wanting in plan or con- 
trivance. The full top-head evinces large 
moral development. Benevolence, Spir- 
ituality, Conscientiousness were promi- 
nent features in his character. He was 
broad, liberal, charitable, just, and trust- 
ing; perhaps too generous for his own 
interests. His head appears to have been 
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rather broad at the base, thus minister- 
ing to his energy and activity in carry- 
ing into execution his plans and pur- 
poses. The mouth shows decision, and 
the clearly defined and open eyes indi- 
cate earnestness and directness of aim. 
We would be inclined also to consider Mr. 
Pardee a man of warm feeling, of quick 
and prompt action, yet not blunt, for- 


ward, or insinuating; in fact, rather diffi- 


dent in the assertion of personal senti- 
ment or in the inauguration of original 
measures. 


Mr. Pardee was born in Sharon, Schoharie 
County, N. V., on the 12th of October, 1811. 
Until he had attained the age of seventeen he 
spent his time on his father’s farm, attending, 
as he had opportunity, the district school. It 
was during this early period of his life that his 
mind received those impressions which molded 
his entire after-career. He was a Sunday- 
school scholar under the superintendentship of 
Mr. W. M. Smith, a son of Gov. John Cotton 
Smith, whose earnestness and eloquence as a 
religious instructor were most potential in win- 
ning the hearts of his young charge. About 
the year 1828, young Pardee left Sharon and 
went to Seneca Falls, N. Y., where he had an 
uncle, who received him into his house. For 
a short time he acted as a clerk in the post-office 
of that town, and subsequently obtained a situ- 
ation in a dry-goods store. In Seneca Falls, 
owing to the new influences and associations 
to which his clerkship exposed him, he, for a 
time, was drawn from the consideration of re- 
ligious matters, and occupied much of his leis- 
ure in light and gay amusement; but having 
formed a connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, he became deeply interested in its 
work, and fairly commenced the career of a Sun- 
day-school teacher, in which he became after- 


ward so eminent. In 1840, he removed to. 


Palmyra, in Wayne County, and was there en- 
gaged in business until 1852, when he went, 
with his family, to Geneva. A year later we 
find him in New York city, having accepted 
the position of General Agent for the New York 
Sunday-School Union. 


In this important relation he remained ten 
years, exhibiting marked enterprise and effi- 
ciency in the management of the affairs of the 
Union, developing and extending its influence, 
until it became what it is to-day, a conspicu- 
ous feature in the religious institutions of New 
Tork. 

Mr. Pardee resigned the agency of the Sun- 
day-School Union to labor more effectually in 
the Sunday-school, although at the same time 
he entered into the employment of a life insur- 
ance company. During the last five years of 
his life he visited nearly every State in the 
Union, attending conventions, lecturing before 
Sunday-schools and religious associations, and 
everywhere showing an indefatigable assiduity 
jn the promotion of Sunday-school work. His 
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views of creeds and denominations were lib- 
eral and tolerant. He labored with like en- 
ergy wherever he was called or invited to go, 
whether among Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, or other religious so- 
cieties. 

Although lacking in the polish and precision 
which high mental culture imparts to the ora- 
tor, he was cogent and persuasive, because his 
statements were clear, pointed, and thoroughly 
practical. His large experience furnished a 
wealth of felicitous illustration, while his cor- 
dial, hearty, yet refined manner attracted and 
held the attention. 

Mr. Pardee's death occurred somewhat un- 
expectedly, at his residence in New York, on 
the 4th of February last. He had returned 
from a tour through the South but a few 
months before, and, it is thought, contracted, 
during that tour, the seeds of the malady which 
brought him to the tomb. 

He published from time to time, in religious 
periodicals, his experiences in, and views on, 
Sunday-school matters, and also a book in the 
same line, entitled, “ The Sabbath-School In- 
dex,” which is valuable for its practical sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

The publishers of the National Sunday-School 
Teacher, of Chicago, have made us indebted to 
them for the use of. the portrait of Mr. Pardee 
which illustrates this article. 
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BRAIN WAVES AGAIN. 


A PHYSICIAN writes us from Western New 
York as follows: 

S. R. WELLS— Dear Sir: J have a little ex- 
perience in support of Brain Waves” that I 
desire to communicate. I am a practicing phy- 
sician; have been in practice here twenty-one 
years. Two or three years after I had com- 
menced practice I began to have strong and 
vivid impressions, as night approached, that I 
should be called out in the night to visit some 
sick person. So seldom was I deceived by 
these premonitions, that I soon learned to 
make suitable preparations with my horse 
and wagon, so as to have them convenient of 
access at night. 

Twelve years ago I moved to a place nine 
miles distant from my present locality, to en- 
gage in practice; I remained there just elev- 
en months, and then returned. During this 
eleven months’ absence the following incident 
occurred : 

Mrs. S——, the mother of two children, in 
humble circumstances, had an unusual degree 
of confidence in me as a physician. From my 
house to her residence was seven miles. As 
I retained a large share of my old customers, I 
had to pass her place of residence often on my 
way to see some of them. One Friday, while 
on my return home, in passing her house I saw 
Mrs. S——, and spoke to her. She remarked 
that one of her children was not well, but not 
sufficiently ill to require my attention. I passed 
on home. The Sabbath morning following I 
arose as usual and went to the barn to care for 
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my horse. I had no special calls up to my old 
neighborhood, and did not design to go up un- 
less I did have; but nevertheless I all at once 
became impressed that I must go up to my old 
place; and so strong was this fecling, that I 
was constrained to harness my horse and start. 
When I arrived in sight of the residence of 
Mrs. , I saw her standing in the road 
lodking toward me, and as I drew near she 
feelingly and very earnestly (and to my great 
surprise) expressed her thanks that I had come, 
and said that she had been praying for me to 
come all the morning, as her child was very 
sick and she had no way of sending for me. 

One word more toward the explanation of 
the above phenomena and I have done. One 
fact stands prominent in the above incident— 
the mother’s anxiety for her sick child and her 
prayerful anxiety for her physician. I have 
often thought how fervent her thoughts must 
have been, how often she visited the road, and 
how eager her gaze in the direction of my 
home! then the fact, also, that those burning 
desires produced an effect upon me that 
brought me to her side. I think a better name 
would be brain telegraph, or telegram. 

With reference to the premonition of the night 
visits, in every instance the patient had been 
taken ill during the day, but not very seriously. 
The mother had often wanted to send, but the 
men were at work in the field, and it was not 
convenient. As night approached, the patient 
grew worse, and the parents’ anxiety increased, 
often thinking about the doctor and putting off 
sending for him, hoping that the domestic ap- 
pliances might relieve, until the case grew 
worse and the crisis was reached, when the 
message must be sent. The above are the 
facts; let him satisfactorily solve them who can. 

Yours truly, w. E. R., M.D. 

[This subject promises to elicit considerable 
attention. All delicately organized minds have 
had experiences similar to those herein given. 
We shall be glad to receive further testimony 
from well-authenticated sources. Facts are 
plentiful, but what of its philosophy? The 
causes are what we want.—Ey.] 
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AT a festival party of old and young, the 
question was asked: Which season of life is 
most happy? After being freely discussed by 
the guests, it was referred for answer to the 
host, upon whom was the burden of fourscore 
years. He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and said: 
When the spring comes, and in the soft air the 
buds are breaking on the trees, and these are 
covered with blossoms, I think how beautiful 
is spring! And when the summer comes, and 
covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are all among the branches, I think 
how beautiful is summer! When autumn loads 
them with golden fruit, and their leaves bear the 
gorgeous tint, I think how beautiful is autumn! 
And when it is sere winter, and there is neither 
foliage nor fruit, then I look up, and through 
the leafless branches, as I could never until 
now, I see the stars shine through.” 
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ONE. 


BY ANNIE I. MUZZEB. 


SearcHING the dusty tomes of centuries, 
Wherein the histories of men are writ, 
We find sometimes a sou) that seems to sit 
Like a serene indweller of the skies, 
Above the heat, the passion, and the strife, 
The pomps and pleasures of this lower life. ` 


The plague-like ills that fall on other men 

Light on him too; but with his steadfast face 

Set against cloud and storm, he seeks to trace 
Through all a hidden vein of good; and when 

His sense espies it, all the toil and pain 

Which bronght him wisdom, he but counts as gain. 


On him the storms of Fate may madly beat, 
And evil Fortune hold him as a mark; 
Sin may spread nets to catch him i' the dark, 
And cunning pitfalls yawn beneath his feet ; 
But, with his hand in God's, he springeth clear 
Of snare and pit, and hath no thought of fear. 


The hounds of Envy bay upon his track ; 
And secret Hate, that dareth not to hunt 
In open day, nor meet him front to front, 
Twangeth her poison arrows at his back; 
He passes, thinking of that rabble crew 
Of whom Christ said, They know not what they do.” 


He judges not his erring brother man ; 
Pity doth move his heart, remembering all 
The sweet deceits that lured him to his fall, 
And that however wisely he may plan, 
Who fears not God, but trusts in his own might, 
Can not bat lose his way and miss the right. 


On Truth the structure of his life is built, 
Nor all the jostlings of Pride and Power 7 
Can move him from his fortress, his strong tower; 
While wily Falsehood, conscious of its guilt, 
Lurks to its hiding-place, he atands secure, 
Knowing his basis firm, his building sure. 


No doubt lives in his soul; Time’s breath doth swell 
The world-ship’s shining sails, and on she strains, 
Storms burst, her crew revolt, confusion reigns, 

And all seems rushing toward the port of Hell; 

No doubt hath he who learns in Wisdom's school 
That God omnipotent through all doth rule. 


— 6p 
GREAT MEN— SMALL HEADS. 


A VALUED correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing sprightly letter, and we cordially give it a 


place: 

Enrron PNRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—In your April 
number you have an elaborate article to prove that Napo- 
leon's bead was very large. Now, as you have proved 
that his head was very large, can you not afford to give 
your readers a list of great men with small, or remark- 
ably small, heads: 

Moore tells us that Byron’s head was remarkably 
small; and Kippis tells us that the head of Capt. Cook, 
the great navigator, was small. I have seen it in print 
that the head of Voltaire had been recently exhumed, and 
it was found on examination to be not only small, but the 
* bump” of Veneration was developed to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Besides, I know that the head of the im- 
mortal Halleck, whose statue is soon to grace your 
Central Park, did not require a large hat. 

You seem to lean altogether toward the big heads,“ 
ignoring the small ones. In my experience, which ex- 
tends over some years, I have found more wit in small 
and full-sized heads than in large ones. Why, I know of 
three heads as large as yellow pumpkins, surmounting 
physiques strong and healthy, and withal nothing re- 
markable; and I know one little pine-apple, Byron head 
which I would not swap for a cart-load of the yellow 
pumpkins! 

I belle ve that John Stuart Mill's head is small, but per- 
haps he ain't anybody. I remember seeing a cast of the 
head of Sir Ieaac Newton in the Yale Medical College, 
which did not strike me as being a great head to look 


at, though all must admit his to have been a first-class 
intellect. 

The bulk of your readers, I take it, are small men with 
small heads, and it would not be amiss to hold out to 
them the hope that they may yet be something with their 
little heads. 

Please give us a list of clever fellows who have made a 


- respectable appearance in the world with heads only 22 


inches and under. If you could only afford it, I don't 
think it would hurt your trade, for surely you must have 
ten times the sale in Liliput that you have in Brobdig- 
nag. 
Can't you find eleven to put in the same table with 
Byron? Such a table would lift the pall of black despair 
which is fast falling over the great majority of your read- 
ers. You have done the giants to satiety ; vouchsafe a 
few morsels to the starving Tom Thumbs. Don't cut us 
off entirely. Let us all indulge a hope that God did not 
fix the indelible stamp of littleness upon us from the 
egg? If a man with a small head can’t be anybody, and 
Phrenology can prove it to bea law as unerring as the 
planets, why should any but the chosen few attempt any- 
thing? If tape and calipers are infallible mcasures of 
intellect, one can quickly decide that he must be a 
“hewer of wood and a drawer of water,“ provided his 
head does not fill the required number of inches of tape. 
How consoling is the test to the “big head“ how de- 
pressing to the little head! Very respectfully, your 
reader, J. R. F. 


In response to the foregoing, we have to say 
that the doctrine, “ size the measure of power,” 
is not confined to the human brain alone, but 
to every other realm of physical things. 
Phrenologists always say, in elucidating the 
subject, that “size is the measure of power, 
other conditions being equal ;” but most people 
who criticise this doctrine, or seek to find ex- 
ceptions to it, utterly fail to study the other con- 
ditions. When we compare objects of given 
size, the quality being the same, we always find 
that there is equality of power. Everybody 
knows that hickory wood makes a good whip- 
stock, ox-bow, or cross-bow, and everybody 
looking at hickory whip-stocks would sclect 
the largest if he wanted the strongest. Take 
violin strings: we all know that the treble 
string is the weaker, because it is made smaller 
than the others. We compare pine timber with 
pine, oak with oak, hickory with hickory, steel 
with steel, fiddle-string with fiddle-string, and 
we find no trouble with the law of size as a 
measure of power, all the other conditions being 
understood as equal. The same is applicable 
to horses in regard to muscular power. Of a 
given breed of horses, cattle, or dogs, the larger 
is always understood to be the stronger. But 
timber differs in quality, ranging all the way 
from lignum-vite to the softest bass-wood or 
willow, and the strength and weakness corre- 
spond to quality; and he who does not study 
temperament, and understand it as he would 
the quality of anything else (as most people do 
not), will be constantly making misjudgments 
relative to the power of men, physically and 
mentally. i 

Napoleon had a body and brain of the best 
quality, a most excellent temperament, and a 
large head; hence the conditions being equal, 
and the head being large, he was the great 
soldier of his age, at least great in force and in- 
telligence; but his top-head was not so high, 
and his moral perceptions were not considered 
quite up to the avcrage of men. Some men’s 
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heads are very large where Napoleon’s was not 
so amply developed, and they have three times 
his moral force, with perbaps not one-tenth of 
his intellectual capability. 

People greatly err in judgment on the subject 
of largeness and smallness of heads. Persons 
having the same quality of organization differ 
in the form of head, and are perhaps distin- 
guished in some department. Capt. Cook did 
not need a great head to circumnavigate the 
globe. What he needed was large perceptives, 
and the kind of energy which a roving, restless 
nature requires. In regard to the size of 
Byron’s head, we do not believe it was re- 
markably small.” Moore hed a large head, and 
large in the upper part. Byron's head, as our 
correspondent infers, was a pine-apple head, 
viz., large at the base, tapering upward; and 
most persons, unless they are physicians, phre- 
nologists, or ethnologists, judge of the size of 
the head by the size of the hat one wears. 
Most readers know that Byron was a dashing, 
reckless fellow, with little care or caution. 
When he said, 

“ T'I) publish, right or wrong; 
Fools are my theme,—let satire be my song,” 
it evinced small Caution, not an extra degree 
of reasoning power, and a great deal of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness; hence where 
his hat came, the head was not necessarily 
large; but below the hat line it was broad and 
amply developed. In the region of the pas- 
sions, there is no doubt Byron’s head was very 
largely developed. Besides, Byron’s tempera- 
ment was very favorable to mental activity. 
He had strong passions, but not high moral 
sentiment. He was an intellectual, imagina- 
tive, passionate animal, that neither “ feared 
God nor regarded man.” He had fierceness of 
passion, clearness of perception, and ample 
imagination, but it was of a sensuous character. 
Those passionate lines indicating the state of 
his moral feeling, show also fine poetic capacity, 
but a low state of character and moral suscep- 
tibility, viz. : 
„My soul is dark. O quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear, 


And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs o'er minc ear. 


But let the strains be wild and deep, 
Nor let your notes of joy be first ; 

J tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst; 


For it has been by sorrow nursed, 
And ached in sleeplese silence long, 
And now tis doomed to know the worst, 
And break at once, or yield to song.“ 

In regard to Voltaire, we remark that we 
happen to have a cast of his head in our col- 
lection, and we find by careful measurement 
that it is 22 inches in circumference, and of 
full size fora man weighing 150 pounds; and 
as we suppose him to have been relatively 
small, his head was large for his body. Vol- 
taire was remarkable for the fineness and in- 
tensity of his temperament. He was as fine as 
silk compared with hemp, and intense and 
terse in his constitution. His Veneration was 
large, and his character was in harmony with 
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it. He was the veriest sycophant to power and 
to men of influence; and we are informed that 
he built a chapel in a small town in France, and 
on the door-cap had this inscription engraved : 
“ Dedicated to God by Voltaire.” He was 
simply a deist, and ridiculed the Christian’s 
idea of the Trinity. The Jews are deists, but 
they are not called infidels, though they do not 
acc. pt Jesus as the Messiah. Voltaire lived at 
an age and in a country in which skepticism 
an] ridicule were very common. 

We have seen the poet Halleck, and were 
impressed with the idea that his head was of 
good size; and lest the wor'd should have as 
much controversy relative to it as there has 
been respecting the heac of Byron, we think 
we shal] take some pains soon to ascertain just 
how large a hat he were. As a poet, Halleck 
was not prolific; and it has been a standing 
criticism that the cl lef defect in his writing 
was that he wrots so little. But Halleck 
seemed to be wel! proportioned in body and 
brain. 

In respect tr. the head of John Stuart Mill, 
we do not pr pose to discuss the question until 
we have some more positive evidence than 
a mere belief.“ Probably the Isaac Newton 
dust in the New Haven college is not a cast 
from his head, but a model, and therefore not 
a scientific representative of his case. 


We are aware that men having heads as big 
as “a pumpkin,” with strong and healthy 
physiques, may not be remarkable for talent, or 
for any high degree of mental activity or 
power. Does not our correspondent know of a 
plenty of great, loose-made horses that are not 
half so strong and spry as a light, compact pony ? 
Ahead and body that are coarse, beefy, and flab- 
by, with poor conditions, can not be expected to 
amount to much, any more than a great chest- 
nut rail can be tougli like a hickory pole half 
its size. Observers must always understand 
and take proper account of temperament, or 
they will be comparing tow-strings with fiddle- 
strings, hickory handspikes with pine bean- 
poles, and be led into all sorts of mistakes. 

It is true that the majority of men have not 
large heads, and it is also true that the majority 
of men are not great men. Occasionally we 
find a small man who is tough and wiry, and 
he will do more work than some great broad- 
sided man. A two-year-old bull will master a 
Durham ox three times his size; a game-cock, 
organized for sprightliness and spirit, will con- 
quer an acre of coarse-grained, clumsy Shang- 
haies, and nobody doubts that the difference 
existing in their organization gives the smaller 
bird or beast the mastery. 

Our correspondent asks us to give a list of 
clever fellows who have made a respectable 
appearance in the world with heads of only 22 
inches and under. Aaron Burr had a 22-inch 
head, and was onc of the finest-grained men in 
the world; but there was not quite brain 
enough in the top-head to regulate his passions 
and selfish propensities, yet he had talent, and 
exemplified it. The term “ great men” is often 
misapplied. We go out into the world and 


... 


find a man with large Calculation, and he be- 
comes a great arithmetician. Zerah Colburn 
was one of these men, but his greatness was 
partial, yet he became known and noted the 
world over, without a large head. Another 
has large Constructiveness, and becomes an in- 
ventor, a cunning worker in all sorts of mechan- 
ism. He may not be a man of pride, prudence, 
ambition, strong affection, or strong force of 
character; he may not even have a strong gen- 
cral intellect, and his head might be compara- 
tively small, yet he would be great in the de- 
partment of mechanism, but not so great as he 
would have been with all the organs amply 
developed, and body enough to sustain them. 
Another has theatrical or oratorical talent. 
Another has musical talent or artistic talent, 
but not great general talent, and would make 
perhaps a poor financier, a miserable adminis- 
trator of affairs. Another is a genius at mak- 
ing money, and don’t know anything else. 
Nothing is more common than to find men in 
society who have splendid special abilities, 
without having general talent. They are suc- 
cessful in special lines of efforts, but their gen- 
eral capacity is only medium. This is true of 
certain phrenologists. Then, again, we find 
what our friend would call small heads, that 
are so harmonious in balance, and have sucha 
fineness and strength of temperament, and such 
favorable circumstances, as to call out and train 
all the facultics, and enable the person to ex- 
emplify excellence, if not greatness, in every 
department to which he devotes his attention. 
A diamond need not be large to cut glass, for 
it is done with one sharp corner; and we may 
remark, in closing, that a want of culture sends 
to the grave many a mute, inglorious Milton,” 
many a genius who might have made himself 
largely serviceable to the world, and sent his 
name down the ages. 

Many a farmer who follows the plow, and 
can scarcely write his name, and has only 
the culture and the opportunity to represent 
good, sound common sense, needs but to have 
his mental ax ground on the stone of education 
to enable him to hew his way to the highest 
seats of knowledge and power. Brain requires 
culture, and many a head of moderate size, 
good quality, harmoniously developed, and 
properly trained, not only wins success, but 
triumph. Nevertheless, we suppose the same 
person with a larger head and body, and the 
same quality of mental and physical constitu- 
tion, would take a superior rank if the brain 
were large instead of medium. A gold dollar 
is just as perfect as a gold eagle, and, as far as 
it goes, is just as effective, but it does not go so 
far. A spy-glass is not a telescope, nor is a 
pocket-pistol a cannon. The size of brain, 
other things—such as quality, health, culture, 
etc.—being equal, ts the measure of power. 


— —— 


To be free from desire is money; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 


new is a certain revenue; to be content with 
what we possess constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches.— Cicero. 
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SPRING. 


How beautiful is the sun of spring- time, so 
soft, mellow, and rich in its glow, warming 
into renewed activity all organic life! Human 
nature seems then to rise in the scale of being, 
to shake off the sloth and sluggishness which 
chill Hiems induced, and to stretch itself and 
smooth out the creases and wrinkles of com- 
parative inactivity. But the most beautiful 
thought of all is, that God is in all this beauty, 
all this re- creation and re- animation; that his 
Spirit breathes the warmth and dispels the chill 
which struck us to the heart and cramped our 
energies. The genial sun, rising in his maj- 
esty, once more asserts his supremacy and 
strength, and everywhere exercises the genial 
influences which warmth and light impart. So 
the Sun of Righteousness will rise with healing 
in his wings forever, if the heart will but 
stretch forth the hand and breathe the prayer 
of solicitation. 

“Wake from thy winter, sad heart, and 
sing ;” rejoice with mature; see in the glow 
of joy about you more than sufficient reason 
for hearty pleasure and satisfaction. It 
is pleasant to witness the gradual change 
wrought by nature in spring-time, to observe 
the resurrection into life of the tree and shrub, 
which a short time before seemed all withered 
and dead. Apt symbol of our souls, of their 
immortality, and of that great resurrection 
which will take place when this earthly dis- 
pensation shall have been completed, and the 
mighty angel shall declare that time shall be 
no more.” Then the soul shall take on a new 
life, then it will rise in the strength of a new- 
made immortality. H. 8. D. 


— ͤ Uö¶— —— 


THE COMING TIN B. 


"Tis coming— yes, tis coming: 
The time is coming fast, 

When justice shall no longer 
Be molded by tho past. 


No more shall creed or dogma 
Distort the human soul, 

Or dark'ning superstition 
Reign monarch o’er the whole. 


We shall not judge our neighbor, 
Or speak a word of ill 

Againet a fellow-brother, 
But have to all good-will. 


We shall not seek to cover 

Our deeds from others’ sight ; 
But every word and action 

Be open to the light. 


No more shall truth be prostrate, 
While ignorance and sin 

Stalk boldly through the nations, 
And countless plaudits win. 


The course of things is changing, 
We eee it every day ; 

And in the coming futuré 
The truth will hold the sway. 


$$ 


A HEAD properly constituted can accommo- 
date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 
of fortune may place under it. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


(CONTINUED. ] 
THEORY OF A FLOATING, AMBIENT MENTALITY. 
Al: is supposed by those who hold this theory, or rather hypothesis, 


that the assumed floating, ambient mentality is an aggregate ema- 

nation from the minds of those present in the circle; that this men- 
tality is clothed, by some mysterious process, with a force analogous to 
what it possesses in the living organism, by which force it is enabled, 
under certain conditions, to move physical bodies and write or otherwise 
express its thoughts; and that in its expression of the combined inteHi- 
gence of the circle, it generally follows the strongest mind, or the mind 
that is otherwise best qualified or conditioned to give current to the 
thought. Although the writer of the interesting article, entitled“ Plan- 
chette in a New Character,” in Putnamas Monthly for December, 1868, 
disclaims, at the commencement of his lucubration, all theories on the 
subject, yet, after collating his facts, he shows a decided leaning to the 
foregoing theory as the nearest approach to a satisfactory explanation. 
“ Floating, combined intelligence brought to bear upon an inanimate ob- 
ject,” “active intellectual principle afloat in the circumambient air,” 
are the expressions he uses as probably affording some light on the sub- 
ject. This is a thought on which, as concerns its main features, many 
others have rested, not only in this country but in Europe, especially in 
England, as I am told bya friend who recently visited several sections of 
Great Britain where forms of these mysterious phenomena prevail. 

The first difficulty that stands in the way of this hypothesis is that it 
supposes a thing which, if true, is quite as mysterious and inexplicable 
as the mystery which it purports to explain. How is it that an intel- 
lectual principle” can detach itself from an intellectual being, of whose 
personality it formed the chief ingredient, and become an outside, objec- 
tive, floating,” and “circumambient” entity, with a capability of think- 
ing, willing, acting, and expressing thought, in which the original 
possessor of the emanated principle often has no conscious participation ? 
And after you have told us this, then tell us how the “ intellectual prin- 
ciple,” not only of one, but of several persons can emanate from them, 
become floating and ambient,“ and then, losing separate identity, 
conjoin and form one active communicating agent with the powers afore- 
said? And after you have removed from these mere assumptions the 
aspect of physical and moral impossibility, you will have anofher task to 
perform, and that is to show us how this emanated, “ combined,” “ fioat- 
ing,” “circumambient” intelligence can sometimes assume an individual 
and seemingly personal character of its own, totally distinct from, and, in 
some features, even antagonistic to, all the characters in the circle in 
which the “ emanation” is supposed to have its origin ? 

It is not denied now that the answers and communications of Plan- 
chette (and of the influence acting through other channels) often do ex- 
hibit a controlling influence of the mind of the medium or of other 
persons in the circle. But no theory should ever be considered as ex- 
plaining a mystery unless it covers the whole ground of that mystery, 
Even, therefore, should we consider the theory of the floating inteli- 
gence” of the circle reproducing itself in expression, as explaining that 
part of the phenomenon which identifies itself with the minds of the 
circle (which it does not), what shall be said of those cases in which the 
phenomena exhibit characteristics which are sus generis, and can not pos- 
sibly have been derived from the minds of the circle ? 

That phenomena of the latter class are sometimes exhibited is not only 
proved by many other facts that might be cited, but is clearly exemplified 
by this same writer in Putnam's Mugazine. The intelligence whose per- 
formances and communications he relates seems to stand out with a 
character and individuality as strongly marked and as distinct from any 
and all in the circle as any one of them was distinct from another. This 
individuality was first shown by giving its own pet names to the differ- 
ent persons composing the circle Flirt,” “Clarkey,” Hon. Clarke,” 
“The Angel,” and “Sassiness.” The young lady designated by the last 
sobriquet, after it had been several times repeated, petitioned to be indi- 
cated thereafter “only by the initial 8, which the impertinent serib- 
bler accorded only so far as omitting all the letters except the five 8's, so 
that she was afterward recognized as S. S. S. S. S.“ 
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The writer further says: 


“Tt is always respectful to ‘Hon. Clarke, and when pressed to state 
what it thought of him, answered that he was ‘a good skipper,’ a repu- 
tation fairly earned by his capacity for managing a fleet of small boats. 
But we were not contented with so vague an answer, and our urgent de- 
mand for an analysis of his character produced the reply: ‘A native 
crab apple, butspicy and sweet when ripe” * * * When asked to go 
on, it wrote: ‘Ask me Hon. Clurke's character again, and I will flee to 
the realms of imperishable woe; or, as Tabitha is here, say I'll pull your 
nose; and on being taunted .with its incapacity to fulfill the threat, it 
wrote: Metaphorically speaking, of course.“ Not satisfied with this 
rebuff, on another occasion the subject was again pursued, and the 
answer elicited as follows: ‘Yes, but you can’t fool me. I said nay 
once, and when I says nay I means nay.’ [A mind of zs own, 1 
More than once it has lapsed into the same misuse of the verb, as: 
not only believes it, but I knows it; and again: Tou asks and I 
answers, because [am here” * * * 

“ Again, on being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by 
saying: ‘I always was a bad speler’ (sic); an orthographical blunder that 
no one in the room was capable of making. But on the whole, our 
Planchette is a scientific and cultivated intelligence, of more than aver- 
age order, though it may be, at times, slightly inaccurate in orthog- 
raphy, and occasionally quote incorrectly; I must even confess that 
there are moments when its usual elegance of diction lapses into slang 
terms and abrupt contradictions. But, after all, though we flatter our- 
seives that as a family we contain rather more than ordinary intelligence, 
still it is more than a match for us.” 


Who can fail to perceive, from these quotations and admissions, the 
marked and distinctive individuality of the intelligence that was here 


| manifested, as being of itself totally fatal to the idea of derivation from 


the circle ? Í 

But not only was this intelligence déstinctive, but in several instances 
even antagonistic to that existing in the circle, as in the case reported 
as follows : 


“ Bome one desiring to pose this ready writer, asked for its theory of 
the Gulf Stream ; which it announced without hesitation to be ‘ Turmoil 
in the water produced by conglomeration of icebergs.’ Objection was 
made that the warmth of the waters of the natura] phenomenon rather 
contradicted this original view of the subject; to which Planchette 
tritely responded: ‘ Friction produces heat.’ ‘But how does friction 
produce heat in this case?’ pursued the questioner. ‘Light a match, 
was the inconsequent answer—Planchette evidently belicving that the 
pupil was ignorant of first principles. But the Gulf Stream flows north; 
how, then, can the icebergs accumulate at its source?’ was the next inter- 
rogation; which elicited the contemptuous reply: There is as much ice 
and snow at the south pole as at the north, ignorant Clarkey.’ ‘ But it 
flows from the Gulf of Mexico?’ pursued the undismayed. ‘You’ve got 
me there, unless it flows underground,’ was the cool and unexpected re- 
tort; and it wound up by declaring, sensibly, that, after all, ‘it is a meet- 
ing of the north and south Atlantic currents, which collide, and the eddie 
(sic) runs northward.’ [At another time,] on being twice interrogated in 
re rd to a subject, it replied tartly: ‘I hate to be asked if I am sure of 
a fact. 

Now, what could have been this intelligence which thus insisted upon 
preserving and asserting its individuality so distinctly as to forbid all 
reasonable hypothesis of a compounded derivation from the minds of 
the circle, even were such a thing possible? <A fairy, perhaps, snugly 
cuddled up under the board so as to elude observation. Friend 
“ Clarkey,” try again, for surely this time you are a little befogged, or else 
the present writer is more so. 


“ TO DAIMONION” (THE DEMON). 


There was published, several years ago, by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 
a little work entitled: TO DAIMMONION, OR THE SPIRITUAL MEDIUM. 
Its nature illustrated by the history of its uniform mysterious manifestations 
when unduly excited. By TRAVERSE OLDFIELD.” This author deals 
largely in quotations from ancient writers in illustration of his subject, 
and as an attempt to explain the mysteries of clairvoyance, trance, second- 
sight, spirit-knockings,” intelligent movements of physical bodies with- 
out hands, etc., his work has claims to our attention which do not 
usually pertain to the class of works to which it belongs. “ To Daimo- 
nion (the demon), or the spiritual medium,” he supposes to be the spir- 
itus mundi, or the spirit of the universe, which formed so large an element 
in the cosmological theories of many ancient philosophers; and this, 
“when unduly excited” (whatever that may mean), he supposes to be the 
medium, not only of many psychic and apparently preternatural phe- 
nomena described in the writings of all previous ages, but also of the simi- 
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lar phenomena of modern times, of which it is now admitted that 
Planchettism is only one of the more recently developed phases. For 
some reason, which seemed satisfactory to him, but which we fear he has 
not made clear or convincing to the mass of his readers, this writer as- 
sumes it as more than probable that this apiriius mundi—a living essence 
which surrounds and pervades the world, and even the whole universe— 
is identical with the nervous principle” which connects the soul with 
the body,—in all this unconsciously reaffirming nearly the exact theory 
first propounded by Mesmer, in explanation of the phenomena of 
“ animal magnetism,” so called. Quotations are given from Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Pliny, Galen, and many others, referring to phenomena 
well known in the times in which these several writers lived, and which 
he supposes can be explained only on the general hypothesis here set 
forth; and in the same category of marvels, to be explained in the same 
way, he places the performances of the snake-charmers, clairvoyants, 
thought-readers, etc., of modern Egypt and India. 

This sptritus mundi, or nervous principle,” to which he supposes the 
ancients referred when they spoke of “ the demon,” is, according to his 
theory, the medium, or menstruum, by which, under certain conditions 
of “ excitement,” the thoughts and potencies of one mind, with its affec- 
tions, emotions, volitions, etc., flow into another, giving rise to reflex 
expressions, which, to persons ignorant of this principle, have seemed 
possible only as the utterances of outside and supermundane intelligences. 
And as this same spiritus mundi, or demon, pervades and connects the 
mind equally with all physical bodies, in certain other states of “ excite- 
ment it moves those physical bodies, or makes sounds upon them, ex- 
pressing intelligence—that intelligence always being a reflex of the mind 
of the person who, consciously or unconsciously, served as the exciting 
agent. 

Whatever elements of truth this theory, in a different mode of applica- 
tion, might be found to possess, in the form in which it is here presented 
it is encumbered by two or three difficulties which altogether seem fatal. 
In the first place, it wears upon its face the appearance of a thing fixed 
up” to meet an emergency, and which would never have been thought 
of except by a mind pressed almost to a state of desperation by the want 
of a theory to account for a class of facts. Look at it: The spirit of the 
world identical with the nervous principle” the same, when unduly 
excited,” the medium by which a mind may unconsciously move other 
minds and organisms, or even dead matter, in the expression of its own 
thoughts! Where is the shadow of proof? Is it anything more than the 
sheerest assumption ? 

Then again: even if this mere assumption were admitted for truth, it 
would not account for that large class of facts referred to in the course of 
our remarks on the Electrical theory,” unless this spiritus mundi, demon, 
nervous principle, or spiritual medium, is made at once not only the 
“medium,” but the intelligent and designing source of the communica- 
tion; for, as we have said before, it would be perfectly useless to deny 
that thoughts are sometimes communicated through the Planchette and 
similar channels, which positively never had any existence in the minds 
of any of the persons visibly present. 

And then, too, in relation to the, nature of the demon, or demons: 
the theory of the ancients, from whose representative minds this writcr 
has quoted, was notoriously quite different from that which he has given. 
The ancients recognized good demons and evil demons. The demon of 
Socrates was regarded by him as an invisible, individual intelligence. A 
legion of demons were in one instance cast out by Christ from the body 
of a man whom they had infested; we can hardly suppose that these 
were simply a legion of “nervous principles” or “souls of the world.” 
What those demons were really understood to be in those days, may be 
learned from a passage in the address of Titus to his army, when en- 
camped before Jerusalem, in which, in order to remove from their minds 
the fear of death in battle, he says: 

“For what man of virtue is there who does not know that those souls 
which are severed from their fleshy bodies in battles by the sword, are 
received by the ether, that purest of elements, and joined to that com- 
pany which are placed among the stars; that they become good demons 


and propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity 
afterward ?”—Josephus, Wars of the Jews, B. VI., chap. 1, sec. 5. 


Hesiod and many others might be quoted to the same purpose ; but let 
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this suffice as to the character and origin of these demons; and it may 
suffice also for the theory of Zo Daimonion, as to the particular mystery 
here to be explained. 


IT IS SOME PRINCIPLE OF NATURE AS YET UNENOWN. 


If there is any wisdom in this theory, it is so profound that we “ don't 
see it.“ It looks very much to us as though this amounted only to the 
saying that “all we know about the mystery is, that it is unknown ; all 
the explanation that we can give of it is, that it is inexplicable; and that 
the only theory of it is, that it has no theory.” Thus it leaves the matter 
just where it was before, and we should not have deemed this saying 
worthy of the slightest notice had we not heard and read so much grave 
discussion on the subject, criticising almost every other theory, and then 
concluding with the complacent announcement of the writer's or 
speaker’s theory as superior to all others, that i is some principle or 
Sorce of nature as yet unknown !” 


THEORY OF THE AGENCY OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


This theory apparently has both merits and difficulties, which at 
present we can only briefly notice. Among the strong points in its 
favor, the first and most conspicuous onc is, that it accords with what 
this mysterious intelligence, in all its numerous forms of manifestator, 
has steadily, against all opposition, persisted in claiming for itself, from 
its first appearance, over twenty years ago, till this day. And singularly 
enough, it appears as a fact which, perhaps, should be stated asa portion 
of the history of these phenomena, that years before public attention and 
investigation were challenged by the first physical manifestation that 
claimed a spiritual origin, an approaching and general revisitation of de- 
parted human spirits was, in several instances, the burden of remarkable 
predictions. I have in my possession a little book, or bound pamphlet, 
entitled, A Return of Departed Spirits,“ and bearing the imprint, 
„Philadelphia: Published by J. R. Colon, 2083 Chestnut Street, 1843,” in 
which is contained an account of strange phenomena which occurred 
among the Shakers at New Lebanon, N. Y., during the early part of that 
year. In the language of the author: Disembodied spirits began to 
take possession of the bodies of the brethren and sisters; and thus, by 
using them as instruments, made themselves known by speaking through 
the individuals whom they had got into.“ The writer then goes on to 
describe what purported to be the visitations of hundreds in that way, 
from different nations and tribes that had lived on earth in different ages 
the consistency of the phenomena being maintained throughout. I 
have conversed with leading men among the Shakers of the United 
States concerning this affair, and they tell me that the visitation was not 
confined to New Lebanon, but extended, more or less, to all the Shaker 
communities in the United States—not spreading from one to another, 
but appearing nearly simultaneously in all. They also tell me that the 
phenomena ceased about as suddenly as they appeared ; and that when 
the brethren were assembled, by previous appointment, to take leave of 
their spirit-guests, they were exhorted by the latter to treasure up these 
things in their hearts; to say nothing about them to the world’s people, 
but to wait patiently, and soon they (the spirits) would return, and make 
their presence known to the world generally. 

During the interval between the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 
1847, a book, wonderful for its inculcations both of truth and error, was 
dictated in the mesmeric state by an uneducated boy—A. J. Davis—in 
which the following similar prediction occurs: 

It is a truth that spirits commune with one another while one is in 
the body and the other in the higher spheres—and this, too, when the 
person in the body is unconscious of the influx, and hence can not be 
convinced of the fact; and this truth will ere long present itself in the 
form of a living demonstration. And the world will hail with delight 
the ushering in of that era when the interiors of men will be opened, and 


the spiritual communion will be established, such as is now being enjoyed 
oy the inhabitants of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.“ — Nat. Div. Rev., pp. 675, 


Eight months after the book containing this passage was published, 
and more than a year after the words here quoted were dictated and 
written, strange rapping sounds were heard in an obscure family in an 
obscure village in the western part of New York. On investigation, 
those sounds were found to be connected with intelligence, which, rap- 
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ping at certain letters of the alphabet as it was called over, spelled sen- 
tences, and claimed to He a spirit. The phenomena increased, assumed 
many other forms, extended to other mediums, and rapidly spread, not 
only all over this country, but over the civilized world. And wherever 
this intelligence has been interrogated under conditions which itself pre- 
scribes for proper answers, its great leading and persistent response to 
the question, What are you?” has been, We are spirits /” 
also compels us to admit that this claim has been perseveringly main- 
tained against the combined opposition of the great mass of intelligent 
and scientific minds to whom the world has looked for its guidance; and 
so successfully has it been maintained, that its converts are now num. 
bered by millions, gathered, not from the ranks of the ignorant and 
superstitious, but consisting mostly of the intelligent and thinking middle 
classes, and of many persons occupying the highest positions in civil and 
social life. 

At first its opponents met it with expressions of utter contempt and 
cries of “humbug.” Many ingenious and scientific persons voluntcered 
their efforts to expose the “ trick ;” and if they seemed, in some instances, 
to meet with momentary success in solving the mystery, the next day 
would bring with it some new form of the phenomenon to which none of 
their theories would apply. Being finally discouraged by repeated fail- 
ures to explain the hidden cause of these wonders, they withdrew frem 
the field, and for many years allowed the matter to go by default; and 
only within the last twelvemonth has investigation of the subject been 
re-aroused by the introduction into this country of the little instrument 
called “the Planchette”—an instrument which, to our certain knowl- 
edge, was used at least ten years ago in France, and that, too, as a sup- 
posed means of communicating with departed spirits. 

This little board has been welcomed as a “ toy” ora game into thou- 
sands of families, without suspicion of its having the remotest connection 
with so-called Spiritualism.” The cry bas been raised, 

- * Qnidqnid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
but too late! The Trojan walls are everywhere down; the wooden 
horse is already dragged into the city with all the armed heroes con- 
cenled in its bowels; the battle has commenced, and must be fought out 
to the bitter end, as best it may be; and in the numerous magazine and 


newspaper articles that have lately appeared on the subject, we have 


probably only the beginning of a clash of arms which must terminate one 
Way or another. ö 

Should our grave and learned philosophers find themselves overcome 
by this little three-legged spider, it will be mortifying; but in order to 
avoid that result, we fear they will have to do better than they have done 
yet. 

On the other hand, before the Spiritualists can be allowed to claim the 
final victory in this contest, they should, it seems to me, be required to 
answer the following questions in a manner satisfactory to the highest 
intelligence and the better moral and religious sense of the community : 

Why is it that “spirits” communicating through your mediums, by 
Planchette or otherwise, can not relate, plainly and circumstantially, any 
required incident of their lives, as a man would relate his history to a 
friend, instead of dealing so much in vague and ambiguous generalities, 
as they almost always do, and that, too, often in the bad grammar or 
bad spelling of the medium? Or, as a question allied to this, why is it 
that what purports to be the same spirit, generally, if not always, fails, 
when trial is made, to identify himself in the same manner through any 
two different mediums? Or, as another question still allied to the above, 
why is it that your Websters, Clays, Calhouns, and others, speaking 
through mediums, so universally give the idea that they have deteriorated 
in intellect since they passed into the spirit-world? And why is it that 
80 little discourse or writing that possesses real merit, and so much that 
is mere drivel, has come through your mediums, if spirits are the authors ? 
And why does it so often happen that the spirits—if they are spirits— 
can not communicate anything except what is already in the mind of the 
medium, or at least of some other person present? It does not quite 
answer these questions to say that the medium is undeveloped,” unless 
you explain to us precisely on what principle the undevelopment affects 
the case. A speaking-trumpet may be “ undeveloped "—cracked or 
wanting in some of its parts, so as to deteriorate the sound made through 
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dt; but we should at least expect that a man speaking through it would 
speak his own thoughts, and not the thoughts of the trumpet. 

And then, looking at this subject in its moral and social aspects, 
the question should be answered: Why, on the supposition that these 
communications really come from immortal spirits, have they made so 
little progress, during the twenty years that they have been with us, in 
elevating the moral and social standard of human nature, in making 
better husbands and wives, parents and children, citizens and philan- 
thropists, in drawing mankind together in harmony and charity, and 
founding and endowing great institutions for the elevation of the race ? 
Rather may we not ask, in all kindness, why is it that the Spiritualist 
community has been little more than a Babel from the beginning to the 
present moment? 

Or, ascending to the class of themes that come under the head of 
Religion: Why is it that prayer is so generally ignored, and the worship 
of God regarded as an unworthy superstition? Why is it that in the 
diatribes, dissertations, and speeches of those who profess to act under 
the sanction of the “ spirits,“ we have a reproduction of so much of the 
slang and ribaldry of the infidels of the last century, and of the German 
Rationalism of the present, which is now being rejected by the Germans 
themselves? And why is it that in their references to the great lights of 
the world, we so often have Confucius, Jesus Christ, and William 
Shakspcare jumbled up into indistinguishability ? 

I do not say that all these questions may not be answered consistently 
with the claims of the spiritual hypothesis, but I do say that before our 
Spiritualist friends can have a right to expect the better portion of man- 
kind to drink down this draft of philosophy which they have mixed, they 
must at least satisfy them that there is no potson in it. 

Having thus exhibited these several theories, and, to an extent, dis- 
cussed them pro et contra, it is but fair that we should now ask Planchette 


—using that name in a liberal sense—what is her theory of the whole 
matter? Perhaps it may be said that after raising this world of curiosity 
and doubt in the public mind as to its own origin and true nature, we 
have some semblance of a right to hold this mysterious intelligence re- 
sponsible for a solution of the difficulty it has created; and perhaps if 
we are a little skillful in putting our questions, and occasionally call in 
the aid of Planchette’s brothers and sisters, and other members of this 
mysterious family, we may obtain some satisfactory results. 
(Planchette’s own theory, and conclusion, in our next.) 


SLEEP. 


THOUGH we are well acquainted with the phenomenon of sleep, it is a 
singularly strange one. Suppose we had never seen a sleeping creature 
we should scarcely have believed that such a thing as sleep was possible. 
We should have deemed it absurd to think of life being reduced to a 
condition of apparent lifelessness ; of consciousness itself being rendered 
unconscious, and yet have the power to return to perception after the 
short space of six or seven hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that 
it had actually been both unpercciving and unconscious for such a length 
of time. That man, full as he is of spirit, life, and energy, should lie 
down motionless like a stone, and become for a time blind, deaf, and 
dumb—that he should be shut out wholly from the impressions of the 
outer world for half a dozen hours, as if away on an errand to some other 
quarter of the universe, and yet be capable of being called back in a 
second of time by a touch of the arm or a shout into the ear—is a mys- 
tery, yet it is none the less a fact. It has perplexed the minds of the 
greatest thinkers; and Pyrrho, the ancient skeptic, after having exhaust- 
ed his brain in trying to understand it, at length declared he did not 
know which was the real human life—the sleeping or the waking. “Do 
we,” he asked, “dream during the night what we have experienced 
during the day? Or do we during the day dream about what we have 
experienced during the night? ”— Sunday Magazine. 

[Our answer would be, “A little of both for most folks.” Some are 
aloays dreamy; others seldom or never dream. It is according to 
temperament. A dull, opaque mind simply becomes totally unconscious 
and snores away till his body has been recuperated, when he wakes to 
eat and work; whereas a mental or nervous temperament sleeps, as it 
were, with one eye open, or with half the faculties still awake. The 
best balanced mind and body, the one in the best condition of health 
and the one in right relations to the laws of nature and of God, wil 
experience the best, the sweetest sleep.] 
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On Ethnology. 


True Chris:lanity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Sparsheim. 


NATIONALITY IN VOICES. 


AT the last ordinary meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, Sir Duncan Gibb, 
Bart., read a paper “On the Character of the 
Votce in the Nations of Asia and Africa, con- 
trasted with that in the Nations of Eufope,” 
of which the following is an abstract: The 
subject was quite new, and difficult to handle 
from the comparatively few facts bearing upon 
it; the author, however, trusted to these and to 
his general experience in its elucidation. The 
voice of the Chinese and Japanese was of low 
power, feeble compass, and whining in its tone, 
possessing at times a sort of metallic twang. 
Among the natives of Tartary, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, the voice was stronger, louder, more 
powerful, yet still more partaking of the metal- 
lic twang. The Chinese female voice was not 
inferior in power to that of the male sex. The 
metallic and “ defending” tones of the voice in 
those people were a well-marked and distinct- 
ive peculiarity. In India and Burmah the voice 
was generally soft and very feminine, not so 
powerful as shrill. The natives of the hills 
had a more robust voice than those in the 
plains; the former possessing a somewhat me- 
tallic twang, and the latter a plaintive and 
whining tone. In Africa the negro was taken 
as the type, whose larynx was of intermediate 
proportions between the Chinese and Tartars, 
but differed from all otlrer races of mankind in 
certain peculiarities, which the author describ- 
ed. The negro wanted vocal power in whatev- 
er part of the world he was placed, but possess- 
ed the clements of a bellowing or roaring voice 
—a deafening noisy sound, without harmony or 
distinctness. In speaking, the voice was smooth 
and harmonious, or rough and husky. Con- 
sidered generally, the various nations of Eu- 


rope are possessed of strong, powerful, sono- 


rous, and harsh voices; variations as to char- 
acter and tone might, and did exist, but, as a 
rule, they all agree in power, full compass, 
range, clearness, and loudness of sound. The 
German had the most powerful voice in Eu- 


rope, for reasons which the author gave; but in 


strength of voice he must yield to the Tartar, 
who, without exception, has the most powerful 
voice of any race in the world. The condi- 
tion of the larynx, with length of the vocal 
chords, and other circumstances bearing on 
the subject in the various nations of the three 
great continents, were considered, and the 
reason given for the general conclusions ar- 
rived at. `> : 
— — — 

A DAY or two ago a workman, excavating in 
& gravel pit on the bank of the Wabash River, 
near Vincennes, Indiana, unearthed a consid- 
erable quantity of silver plate, church orna- 
ments, crucifixes, censers, silver candlesticks, 
etc. These articles bore the appearance of 
having been buried half a century or more. 


ALASKA, AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Witt the acquisition of the extensive terri- 
tory of Alaska by the United States, much in- 
terest has been awaked in that previously little- 
known region. The results of Captain Fast’s 
expedition have drawn the attention of scien- 
tific men to the native Alaskans, or more accu- 
rately Aleutians, in an especial manner. It has 
long been a favorite theory or speculation that 
the islands lying between Alaska and Kamt- 
schatka formed the stepping-stone by which a 
primitive race of men in Northern Asia, a race 
either of the Mongolian, or Finnic-Tungusian, 
or Kamtschatka family, crossed to America and 
peopled a portion ofthe continent. The theory is 
plausible cnough, when we consider that Behr- 
ing’s Straits can be crossed on the ice in win- 
ter, while the distance itself is but small; still, 
the question must remain unsettled until our 
knowledge in this respect is vastly increased ; 
and therefore we shall content ourselyes now 
with simply describing the people as we find 
them. Our engraving represents natives of the 
Aleutian Islands, or the Archipelago of Catha- 
rine—a series of islands between 52° and 55° N. 
and longitude 163° and 190° W., between Amer- 
ica and Kamtschatka, separating the Pacific 
from Behring’s Sea, and forming an arched in- 
sular bridge” between the northern points of the 
two continents. The islands were discovered 
by Behring in 1728, visited by Captain Cook 
in 1778, and taken possession of by Russia in 
the last century. They then contained a pop- 
ulation of about six thousand souls. The na- 
tives were subsequently converted to Christi- 
anity by Russian missionaries of the diocese of 
Kamtschatka. After 1799 they were governed 
by the Russian-American Fur Company. The 
males, after attaining their majority, were com- 


pelled to serve the Company for four or five 


years, but were paid for their services from the 
furs and game they secured; after that period 
they were allowed to hunt and fish on their 
own account, selling their game to the Company. 


The Aleutian Islands were for a long time a 
Russian penal colony, whither were banished 
political and social criminals, who were com- 
pelled to hunt for furs. ; 

The Russians took wives from among the 
natives, and therefore the Aleutian race is now 
very much mixed, and also has decreased in 
number by the introduction of European vices. 
Originally, all the Aleutians lived underground, 
in excavated places from sixty to eighty feet in 
length; their chief occupation consisted in fish- 
ing and hunting seals, walruses, and other sea 
animals; they were good-natured and content- 
ed, providing for all their simple wants them- 
selves. Their boats, resembling those of the 
Esquimaux, were made of scal-skin, and capa- 
ble of sustaining only one individual. They 
used to ornament themselves by piercing the 
nose, ears, and lips, and placing through them 
bones, around which glass beads were twisted ; 
but this custom has become extinct; and even 
their dress, which is represented in our picture, 
approaches somewhat that of the Russian. 
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This dress is not ill adapted to the wants of 
the native wearers. A long white shirt, called 


parka, made from the skins of birds sewn to- 


gether, is worn by both sexes; over this is 
thrown a still broader and longer coat, sewn 
together and made of the tanned intestines of 
the larger sea animals. The shoes are of wal- 
rus-skin, the stockings of intestines, the hat of 
plaited bark or grass. 

As the Aleutian Islands had only the most 
scanty vegetation of moss, lichen, hard grass- 
es, and stunted trees, the natives were com- 
pelled to seek their sustenance from animal 
food, of which the islands offered no lack. The 
ordinary bear and white bear, foxes, beavers, 
Otters, wolves, different species of seals, wal- 
ruses, etc., as wellas a great multitude of fishes, 
and sea-birds, furnished both food and furs, 
while the collection of birds’ eggs formed an 
important part in the household store. The 
Aleutians made their hatchets, knives, lance and 
arrow-heads of onyx and sardonyx, and were 
far more skilled and cleaner than most of the 
other uncivilized races dwelling in so high a 
latitude. Each family had its own house, its 
own boat, its own dogs—the only domestic ani- 
mals they possessed. Still, as a race, they had 
very much degenerated, like all tribes living 
upon isolated islands, by marrying continually 
among themselves; nearly all were hump- 
backed, dwarfed, crooked-legged, squint-eyed, 
and with a clumsy, waddling walk. 

The Russians have already introduced their 
language, customs, and religion, to a great ex- 
tent, among them. 


CAPTAIN FAST’S ACCOUNT. 

To our brief account of the Aleutians we 
will append the description of the natives of 
Alaska given by Captain Edward 8. Fast, who 
accompanied General Rousseau on his expedi- 
tion to Alaska, in 1867, and who, during the 
long, dreary winter nights, amused himself by 
studying the ethnology of the natives and gath- 
ering together his now celebrated collection of 
Alaskan curiosities. “He found [says a corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, December 16, 1868] that 
in many of the old families were preserved, as 
heirlooms and family penates, curious carvings 
of idols, birds, reptiles, and hideous nonde- 
script beasts, wrought in wood and walrus ivo- 
ry. Finding that these could be purchased at 
fair prices, he not only spent much time in col- 
lecting them himself, but employed natives to 
visit portions of the country remote from the 
coast to effect purchases for him. He learned 
from the medicine men that many of the old 
graves contained interesting relics, and these 
were secretly obtained and added to his mu- 
seum. Among the most interesting specimens 
thus collected are suits of armor made of a 
hard kind of wood and rudely carved with 
hideous-looking images. These had been pre- 
served in the older families as mementoes of 
their ancestors, and consist of hreastplates 
reaching from the neck to the middle, com- 
posed of staves of about two inches wide and 
bound together with cords made of hair or 
roots. There are also wooden helmets, one part 
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of which covers the top and back of the head, 
while the face is protected by a separate piece, 
sometimes containing holes for the eyes, mouth, 
and nose, and fastened to the back by leather 
thongs, and at other times consisting of a solid 
piece, kept in its place by a sort of bit which 
is attached to it, 
the top of this piece 
being about even 
with the eyes, and 
so placed that when 
the warrior wished 
to protect his fore- 
head he merely 
threw his head for- 
ward, and the bot- 
tom of the plate 
striking upon the 
breast threw it up, 
covering the eyes 
and forehead. The 
helmets were plum- 
ed with the hair of i 
the sea-cow. In ad. 
dition to these are 
masks covered with 
hideously grinning 
faces, that served 
both as a protection 
against the weap- 
ons of enemies and 
to give the warriors 
a horrible appear- 
ance. These, and 
heavy iron swords, 
iron and copper 
daggers, heavy 
wooden war- clubs 
with large kuots on 
their ends, war- 
drums, and rattles, 
would seem to in- 
dicate that the pres- 
ent degenerate race 
of Alaskans were 
once quite a war- 
like people. They 
also show that they 
were well skilled 
in working tlie iron 
and copper that so 3 
abounds in the 
country, unless, in- 
deed, these swords 
and daggers were 
made since the ad- 
vent of the Rus- 
sians, about cighty 
years ago. 


“ Captain Fast 
has a collection of 
several hundred 
smaller carvings of 
little idols made of 
ivory and bone, in design not unlike those 
found among the natives of Eastern Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific, in workmanship in- 
dicating more than ordinary skill. IIe has, 


necklaces of shells, the tusks of young wal- 
ruses, and bone. The most beautiful one of 
these necklaces is composed of alternate tusks 
and pieces of amber. The amber is of a very 
superior quality, being very clear and transpa- 
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copper prongs, a kind of awl, pipes made of 
bone and wood, and- black wooden spoons. 
These latter articles are considerably larger 
than table size, and the handles are more skill- 
fully carved than any other relics in the collec- 


rent, and if collected there by the natives, as | tion; they represent men, women, and beasts, 
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ALASKANS AND THEIR COSTUME. 


Captain Fast supposes, may open a new field | 


for Yankee enterprise among the icebergs of 
Alaska. The museum also contains numerous 
domestic utensils, such as fish-hooks of bone, 


also, images of birds, fishes, reptiles, besides | wood, and iron, fishing-spears, with iron and 


and, in some instan- 
ces, two or three 
images are wrought 
on one spoon. Cap- 
tain Fast claims 
that all these speci- 
mens are of ancient 
origin, none of them 
being either made 
or used by the pres- 
entinhabitants. Be- 
sides these, there 
are a number of 
Alaskan dresses, 
such as are used at 
present, made of 
fish, deer, and bird 
skins, some of them 
being tastefully or- 
namented. They 
are similar to those 
worn by the inhab- 
itants of other cold 
countries. 

“Of the present 
native inhabitants. 
of Alaska, Captain 
Fast has collected 
many interesting 
facts. He says that, 
as a race, they are 
distinct from the In- 
dians,are well form- 
ed, have bright 
eyes, fine hair, and 
a lightish brown or 
yellow skin. They 
are extremely filthy 
in their persons; 
though, since the 
Americans have 
gone among them, 
some of the young 
women have learn- 
ed the use of wa- 
ter, and pay more 
attention to their 
personal appear- 
ance. Their dress 
is similar to that 
worn by the Esqui- 
maux. The poorer 
classes live in huts 
constructed of the 
rough wood. Their 
huts are seven or 
eight feet high, and 
: generally accom- 
modate about ten 
persons. They are entered from a hole in the 
side, through which the inhabitants descend by 
means of steps. <A fire is kept continually 
burning in the middle of the hut, and the in- 
mates dispose themselves promiscuously about 
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the small room. During their waking hours, 
when within doors, they squat, and, indeed, 
this seems to be their most natural position, for 
in it they cook their food, eat their meals, and 
perform all the labor which does not require 
locomotion. They are inveterate gamblers, 
playing a game probably invented by them- 
selves, and in which they often lose one after 
another of their articles of clothing, so that it 
is no uncommon sight, to see men and women 
gathered around the gambling implements per- 
fectly naked. They are very peaceable among 
themselves, seldom or never disagreeing, even 
though drunkenness is a very prevalent vice. 
They have a superstition that the whisky they 
drink is the spirit of some superior being that 
takes possession of a man, and that the sub- 
ject is no longer responsible for his actions. 
They therefore look upon a drunken man with 
a sort of superstitious awe, and even though 
he should abuse them, bear it patiently and 
without resentment. 


“ Formerly, the married women wore rings 
in the nose and silver needles through the 
lower lip. The older women still continue to 
wear ‘ etoppers’ in their lips, which give them 
a very ugly appearance. Morally, the Alas- 
kans compare favorably with other half-savage 
people. The virtue of unmarried women is in 
the keeping of their father, and that of married 
women is guarded by the husband. A man 
may sell his wife or daughter for a day, a 
month, er a year; but if a man and woman are 
guilty of adultery without obtaining the re- 
quired permission, the man is severely pun- 
ished, while the woman is held guiltless, Many 
of the Russians were in the habit of buying 
women for a limited time, and, as a result, 
many of the children, who all remain with 
their mother, are of mixed blood. The men 
disfigure their fuce with a dark pigment mixed 
with grease. As the climate admits of but lit- 
tle cultivation of the soil, the people live prin- 


cipally by hunting and fishing. As they grow 


wealthy they build larger houses, of rough tim- 
ber, and these are occupied often by from five 
to twenty or thirty families. Over each house 
a chief presides, and this is the highest office 
that can be held among them. There are un- 
der-chiefs, who lead the people when they 
make war on a neighboring tribe, but these 
have no authority at any other time. They 
have no laws, and seem to need none. The 
people are divided into three classes—chiefs, 
freemen, and slaves. The latter are those who 
have been captured in war, and are compelled 
to perform all menial offices for the chiefs. 
“The religion of the Alaskans is similar to 
that of the Indians. They believe in a Great 
Spirit, and think that the souls of the dead go 
to some happier hunting-ground remote from 
the coast. The bodies of the dead are burned, 
and the ashes collected and placed with charms, 
implements of peace and war, and objects to 
which the deceased man was attached, in little 
wooden boxes. These were formerly placed in 
trees or holes among the rocks, but now are 
more generally deposited on the tops of little 
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stakes or piles driven into the ground. These 
graves, and everything about them, age held 
sacred, although Captain Fast found no diffi- 
culty in hiring natives to despoil them of their 
relics. When a chief dies, a slave is killed that 
he may accompany and serye his master. 

“In war, the sluggish Alaskans are more 
cunning than brave. If they have been injured 
by neighboring tribes, they often wait until 
they suppose that all the men have gone away 
to hunt or fish, and then they fall upon the de- 
fenseless village and carry away all the women 
and children. Sometimes, however, they are 
outgeneraled,.as were the Koloshians during 
Captain Fast's stay there. A man in this 
tribe had been killed by some one of a tribe 
whose villages were eight days’ journey from 
Sitka, and an expedition was fitted out against 
that tribe. On arriving before the village they 
were surprised to find their enemies ready for 
them, and in the fight which ensued they were 
defeated, though they killed eight of their ene- 
mics, while they lost only three of their own 
men, They returned home perfectly satisfied, 
since the balance of dead men was in their 
favor. Under the rule of the Russians they ob- 
tained in exchange for their furs only the poor- 
est, worn-out guns, and were, therefore, indif- 
ferently armed. Since the advent of the 
Americans they have received fire-arms of the 
most approved patterns, and are able to pursue 
their game with much better success.” 

Captain Fast also made up a vocabulary of 
Alaskan words, and spent much time in study- 
ing their language. He anticipates no trouble 
with the natives, but thinks that a remunera/ 
tive trade may be carried on with them, and 
also believes that he has opened a rich mine of 
archsological research. 


Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for thelr guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble Jove, 
Aud not proud reason, keepe the duor of bon von 
Love finds admission where proud science faila, 
— Young's Net Thoughte, 


“OATCHING THE SUNBEAMS.” 
BY ZULA. 
A TINY babe on the carpet lay 
Where the sunbeams merrily fell, 
And it strove to catch them in its play, 
For it loved their radiance well ; 


And I thought, as I gazed, it were well, yes, well, 
Did we catch the sunbeams wherever they fell. 


A maiden stood, and her cheek was flushed 
As she thought of the distant one, 

For doubting thoughts came at twillght's hush, 
Like the shadows at set of sun: 

But she thrust them by as an evil spell, 

And caught the sunbeam of Trust as it fell. 


Another, yet in his manhood’s prime, 
Who deep trials had often borne, 
Stood wond'ring now in the bright sunshine 
If the cross bore naught but thorns ; 
But a gentle voice whiepered, “ All things are well,” 
And the flowers blossomed where the sunbeams fell, 


An aged man on his death-bed lay, 

And faint wa¥the fast-fleeting breath: 
We knew ere the dawn of another day 

He would stand by the gates of death; 
But we fancied we heard ange] peeans swell 
As the sunbeams of heaven around him fell. 


So through this life, wherever we stand, 
Thongh stormy the journey may be, 
There's a loving voice and a guiding hand 
That will bid all the shadows flee; 
And whatever the doubt, or whatever the spell, 
There'll be shimmering sunbeams in every dell 
If we watch but for Him who loveth us well. 


SOBHR THOUGHTS. 


“ Mornina paper! Latest news!” 

The cars were moving quictly away from the 
depot, and I had just entered upon meditations 
as pleasant and bright as that October morn- 
ing, when a shrill little voice at my side roused 
me from my revery. 

“ Morning paper! Latest news!” 

Why shouldn’t I read the paper, instead of 
dreaming? The coming election was certainly 
of more importance than all my visions. So, in 
a moment more I leaned back in my seat in a 
decidedly practical way, opened my paper, and 
read—not any prophecies in regard to election 
or gossip about the fashions, but my eye at 
once fell upon this notice: 

“ Coffins of all sizes and styles constantly on 
hand.” 

I tried to think I had not seen it; looked 
above, below, on each side of it; for although 
I had read the same notice many times before, 
it seemed a little strange and new to me then. 

Was that the latest news? I read nothing 
else, and was soon lost in musings of quite a 
different character from those which had been 
broken by the little newsboy’s voice. 

Is it right to force one’s sober thoughts upon 
the minds of others; to relate one’s reflections 
about death, when life should be as glad, bright, 
and beautiful as possible? If such thoughts 
and reflections can make life any better, they 
can not be wrong. Let the kind readers of the 
JOURNAL decide. 

„Of all sizes and styles!“ , 

For you, daintily gloved and jeweled six 
feet of indolence and dependence; and for you, 
woman of wealth and fashion; for you, hard 
toiler in the world of thought and busy worker 
in the world of matter; for you, little babe, in 
your mother’s arms; and for you, criminal, in 
your prison cell; for each, in turn, there will 
be a coffin ready and waiting. 

But there is aristocracy in death as well as 
in life. The coffin of the little beggar would be 
too rough and plain to have a place beside that 
of her who spurned him from her door. 

But to the sleepers it would be all the same. 
It makes no difference whether they have lain 
down gladly, regretfully, or fearfully; whether 
the bed was a velvet casket or a rude box. The 
grave is the great reconciler of all differences 
in station, race, and creed. 

But what is left behind, and what goes on 
before? The pure living, earnest working, and 
faithful loving are the things that stamp them- 
selves upon the world, and, defying death and 
the grave, become immortal here. And as the 
most perfect seed gives surest token of the per- 
fect fruit, so the purest earthly life is a promise 
of the highest life beyond the earthly one. 

From better on to hest, 
O! soul, pursue thy way, 
And thinking not of rest, 
Through darkness, on to day; 


With clearer sight, more earnest will, 
Step after step, mount higher still. 


All that is worthless will surely perish: the 
good alone is eternal. 
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Dreaming, are you?” And my second rev- 
ery was broken, not by the sharp voice of the 
little newsboy, but by the cheery tones of my 
good friend who had come to meet me. 

Forgive me, dear JOURNAL, for sending you 
my sober thoughts, and pray do not think that 
I have no glad ones. HOPE ARLINGTON. 


— ¶ —— 
sWEHDEN BORG. 


Tue “SEER” LOOKED AT FROM A PRESBY- 
TERIAN Pornt oF ViEw.—The following is 
from the Advance, of Chicago: 

The statistics of Swedenborgianism do not 
show its full influence. As a denomination 
the New Jerusalem Church“ ranks as the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel; but the writings 
of its founder, while never widely read, because 
too voluminous and in style unattractive, have 
had no inconsiderable effect upon the modified 
theology of our times. This has not arisen 
from faith in him as the prophet of a new dis- 
pensation, claiming to be in daily intercourse 
with angels for many years, to be authorized 
to reveal the true meaning of Scripture, and to 
be able to depict the scenes of the heavenly 
world. In these respects the Christian world has 
quietly discredited his claims without calling 
in question his sincerity, thinking him to labor 
under a permanent hallucination on this par- 
ticular point, owing partly, if not principally, 
to an early disappointment in love, operating 
on a nervous system, and accounting for his 
disquisitionson marriage. But apart from any 
such authority, Swedenborg deserves to be 
studied as a philosophic writer not often ex- 
celled in profundity, acuteness, variety, and 
consistency of thought. We confess to having 
read for years past some portion of his works 
with intellectual and spiritual profit, and we 
imagine, at least, that we can trace his influ- 
ence in the conceptions and reasonings of many 
modern authors of distinction, who do not 
always give Swedenborg the credit which he 
deserves. This is especially true on the sub- 
ject of the devil and evil spirits, the Trinity, 
the relation of the divine to the human in the 
person of Christ, the atonement, the resurrec- 
tion, and the future life of heaven and hell. 

Swedenborg’s views are quite thoroughly and 
systematically set forth in the two volumes be- 
fore us, which have been translated from the 
Latin into tolerably smooth English by R. 
Norman Foster. He teaches, with Sabellius, 
that there is a trinity of office but not of persons 
in the Godhead; that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the one true God; that, by his life on earth and 
victory over evil spirits, he subjugated the 
hells, and thus provided redemption for both 
men and angels; that his death on the cross 
was not redemption, but only his final tempta- 
tion and the means of glorifying his humanity ; 
that the Holy Spirit is Christ’s divine virtue 
and operation; that the Scriptures (in the parts 
which he is willing to acknowledge) are in- 
spired and have a threefold meaning, literal, 


* THE TRUR CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. L vols. By R. Norman Foster. In cloth, $5. 
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spiritual, and celestial; that holiness is essen- 


tially love, in God and im all others; that it is 
only Christ who saves men, which he does, 
however, not sacrificially, but by co-operating 
with their free-will in establishing them in 
charity and love, above all the assaults of evil 
spirits; that at death a spiritual organization, 
previously within, is extricated from the mor- 
tal, fleshly body, and that this is the resurrec- 
tion; that in the next world people live, as to 
habitations, employments, and surroundings, 
much as they do here, but according to their 
respective spiritual tastes and intellectual con- 
victions ; and that according to the fundamental 
character possessed at death, men make pro- 
gress heavenward or hellward forever, God (as 
a being of love) inflicting, however, no positive 
penalties on the wicked, they simply associat- 
ing and suffering together by the natural laws 
oftheir minds. This statement gives, of course, 
& very inadequate idea of his scheme, but may 
answer as an outline sketch. 


Swedenborg’s disciples present no external 
evidence in support of his claim ta be received 
as an authoritative expositor of divine truth, 
but tell us to read his writings, and we shall 
be convinced by the internal evidence. Such 
has not been the effect upon our own minds, 
though we acknowledge the Swedenborgians 
to be a very intelligent class of people, em- 
bracing cultivated mind, inclined to mysticism, 
and possessed of a dreamy, nervous, artistic 
temperament. To us this author presents a 
remarkable intermingling of profundity and 
superficiality, of wisdom and puerility, of phil- 
osophic breadth and theologic narrowness. His 
system is in the main a carefully considered 
and self-consistent philosophy of matter and 
spirit, of man and God, of earth and heaven, 
wrought out by a man of science and learning. 
Had he propounded his views simply as a 
philosophy or a theology, they would have at- 
tracted general and deserved attention; but his 
hallucinations as to intercourse with angels 
led him to put his ideas into such a fantastic 
form as to repel his readers. Such can hardly 
fail to be the effect upon those who read his 
grave accounts of the residences and occupa- 
tions of the English, Germans, Dutch, and Jews 
in the spiritual world, or his description of his 
interviews with Luther, Melancthon, and Cal- 
vin, and of their present condition and employ- 
ment. It is plain, also, that with all his angelic 
tuition, he totally misconceived the doctrine of 
justification by faith, taking faith in a purely 
intellectual sense, and making the doctrine di- 
rectly antinomian. He probably had met with 
Lutheran formalists, spiritually-dead orthodox 
ecclesiastics, who, by their old-school theology, 
occasioned in his earnest mind a prejudice 
which he could never overcome, and which led 
him to think that all evangelical religion was a 
faith without love or works, such as James in- 
dignantly repudiated. It does not add to our 
confidence in Swedenborg as a divinely illumi- 
nated teacher, to see that he failed to under- 
stand and to state correctly the views which it 
is the main burden of his volumes to overthrow, 
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and to find him discrediting those parts of 
Scripture (such as the epistles of Paul) which 
he can not harmonize with his system. 


ome Oe Oia 


RELIGIOUS TOLHRATION. 


I KNow much has been said and written on 
this subject, and that I have frequently brought 
it before the public. But then, I also know 
that too much can not be said or written upon 
it, for it is of the utmost importance that tol- 
eration in religion should be exercised in soci- 
ety to the full extent. The spirit of intolerance 
has been the fell source of untold misery to the 
human family. From this spirit, under the 
pretense of suppressing heresy, millions of lives 
have been sacrificed on the altar of bigotry and 
superstition; or rather, on the altar of ambition, 
for ambition is at the bottom of it all, the am- 
bition to rule, the ambition to make men bow 
down to the dictation and authority of others. 
How foolish to try to make all men think alike! 
Why, you might as well attempt to make every 
old clock and watch run together. The more 
you resort to force, to compel men to think 
alike, the farther they are apart. The proper 
way, therefore, to produce the object so de- 
voutly to be desired, i. e., uniformity of opinion, 
is by a friendly interchange of ideas, by meet- 
ing and discussing the different views in an 
amicable spirit and with a view to elicit truth, 
and to follow it wherever found, whether 
among Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, or Presbyterians. To this end, the 
houses of worship of all denominations should 
be thrown wide open to each other, that the 
truth might be permitted to enter regardless 
of the strong barriers of prejudice. 

It has been often remarked that there is less 
courtesy shown towards each other among 
preachers than in any other profession. It is a 
shame and a disgrace to Christianity that it is 
so, but it is no fault of Christianity: the cause 
is to be attributed to that which I have already 
pointed out, the disposition to lord it over 
God’s heritage, the human mind, and thus pre- 
vent people from thinking for themselves. 

I insist upon this subject, because I look upon 
religious toleration, investigation, and discus- 
sion as the high road to knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness. So long as people will not think, 
or let think, or put impediments in the way of 
knowledge and inquiry, so long will they remain 
in ignorance, sin, and superstition, and under the 
influence of fear, hatred, and vice. In short, I 
look upon religious toleration as the entering 
wedge of immortal truth. 8. I. McMORRIS. 

[The above is from an Alabama clergyman. 
Shall his words be heeded ?] 

— 6 ee 

Ir we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will effacc it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon our immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear 
of God and love of our fellow-men—we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten 


for all eternity.— Webster. 
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THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 

THE following most touching fragment of a 
“Letter from a Dying Wife to her Husband,” 
was found by him, some months after her 
death, between the leaves of a religious volume 
which she was very fond of perusing. The 
letter, which was literally dim with tear marks, 
was written long before the husband was 
aware that the grasp of a fatal discase had fas- 
tened upon the lovely form of his wife, who 
died at the early age of nineteen : 

When this shall reach your eye, dear G—, 
some day when you are turning over the relics 
of the past, I shall have passed away forever, 
and the old white stone will be keeping its 
lonely watch over the lips you have so often 
pressed, and the sod wil] be growing green that 
shall hide forever from your sight the dust of 
one who has so often nestled close to your 
warm heart. For many long and sleepless 
nights, when all my thoughts were at rest, I 
have wrestled with the consciousness of ap- 
proaching death, and at last it has forced itself 
upon my mind; and although to you and to 
others it might now seem but the nervous im- 
aginations of a girl, yet, dear G——-, it is so! 

“Many weary hours have I passed in the 
endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, 
whom I love so well, and this bright world of 
sunshine and beauty; and hard indeed it is to 
struggle on silently and alone with the sure 
conviction that I am about to leave all forever 
and go down alone into the dark valley. But 
I know in whom I have trusted, and, leaning 
upon His arm, I fear no evil.’ Don't blame me 
for keeping even all this from you. How could 
I subject you, of all others, to such sorrow as I 
feel at parting, when time will so soon make it 
apparent to you? I could have wished to live, 
if only to be at your side when your time shall 
come, and, pillowing your head upon my 
breast, wipe the death damps from your brow, 


usher your departing spirit into its Maker's 


presence, embalmed in woman's holiest prayer. 
But it is not to be so—and I submit. ‘Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and 
dreary nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and 
of transferring my sinking head from your 
breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall 
share my last thought; the last faint pressure 
of the hand and the last feeble kiss shall be 
yours, and even when flesh and heart shall 
have failed me, my eye shall rest on yours 
until glazed by death ; and our spirits shall hold 
one last fond communion, until gently fading 
from my view—the last of earth—you shall 
mingle with the first bright glimpse of the un- 
fading glories of that better world where part- 
ing is unknown. Well do I know the spot, 
dear G——, where you will leave me; often 
have we stood by the place, and as we watched 
the mellow sunset as it glanced in quivering 
flashes through the leaves, and burnished the 
grassy mounds around us with stripes of gold, 
each perhaps has thought that one of us would 
come alone ; and whichever it might be, your 


name would be on the stone. But we loved, 


the spot; and I know you'll love it none the 
less when you see the same quiet sunlight 
linger and play among the grass that grows 
over your Mary's grave. I know you'll go 
often alone there, when I am laid there, and 
whisper among the waving branches, ‘I am 
not lost, but gone before P” 


— — ane 


JAMES HARPER. 


PRACTICAL common sense is written in 
every feature of this face. See what 
very large perceptive faculties—great 
decision, dignity, and perseverance are 
also apparent ;—see what Firmness and 
Self-Esteem—real kindness and religious 
sentiment are conspicuous ;—see how 
large Benevolence and Veneration are! 
There were also method, calculation, me- 
chanical ingenuity, practical economy, and 
ever so much earnest zeal and unflagging 
push. That is the head of a natural cap- 
tain—a leader—one who forms his own 
opinions, and acts upon them. Mr. Lin- 
coln was often described as a type of the 
American. There is at least a degree of 
similarity in these two personages. Both 
were angular, tenacious, religious, tem- 
perate, economical, kindly, and original. 
Each was the architect of his own eleva- 
tion. Mr. Harper did nothing without a 
plan and a purpose. There was method, 
skill, application, sagacity, perseverance, 
and no “let up” till the thing in hand 
should be accomplished. If there be cases 
wherein seeming discrepancies between 
body, brain, and face exist, it is not so in 
this case. Here there is the utmost har- 
mony throughout. We hold up to view 
the man, and submit that the well-known 
character corresponds perfectly. 

The grandfather of James Harper was an 

Englishman, and one of the earliest American 
Methodists. He came to this country about 
1740, and his son Joseph, born in 1776, settled 
as a farmer at Newtown, upon Long Island. 
He married Elizabeth Kollyer, a woman of 
vigorous and superior character, of a cheerful 
piety and kindly humor, and their oldest child, 
James, was born in Newtown, on the 13th of 
April, 1795. The town is now one of the 
populous suburbs of the city, but at that time 
it was still a secluded country village; and 
James, with his younger brothers, remained 
quietly at home, going to the district school, 
and working upon his father’s farm. 

“A cheerful piety and kindly humor,” 
coupled with uncompromising pride of char- 
acter and great personal strength, were in 
themselves sufficient as the very best of capi- 
tal with which to begin life; and when to these 
are added the prayers and examples of reli- 


gious parents, and a boyhood spent in strict 
conformity with the natura] rules of mental 
and moral as well as physical vigor, we have 
a sufficient explanation of the source of that 
continued healthful and cheerful activity ex- 
tending even beyond the number of years allot- 
ted to man, which were the peculiar character- 
istics of ex-Mayor Harper. 

At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a printer in New York. Those who are famil- 
iar with the trade know that the first part of 
the “time” of a printer’s apprentice is filled 
up with all disagreeable and menial service, 
rendered none the easier on account of the fact 
that the boys in a composing-room are gener- 
ally made the subjects of mortifying practical 
jokes, and serve as the butt for the ridicule of 
all their predecessors in the office. James was 
no exception. As he passed and repassed, 
the dapper clerks always threw a slang phrase 
at him, and jecred him upon his coarse 
clothes; when sometimes in pretending to feel 
the fineness of his cloth they took the skin 
with it. For some time James bore their 
taunting insults with meekness, until by their 
increased rudeness this ceased to be a virtue, 
and he resolved to take a stand against it; so 
when the next day one of them asked him 
whether his boots were made in Paris, and 
demanded of him the card of his tailor, James 
turned upon him and gave him a tremendous 
“booting,” saying, as he kicked him, “ There, 
that’s my card; take good care of it, and when 
I am out of my time and set up for myself, and 
you need employment, as you will, come tome 
with the card and I will give you work.” 
Forty-one years after, when Harper’s estab- 
lishment was known throughout all the land, 
and James had borne the highest municipal 
honors of the city, and had become one of our 
wealthiest men, the person who had received 
the card came to Hon. James Harper’s estab- 
lishment, asked employment, and claimed it 
on the ground that he had “ kept the card given 
him forty-one years before.” And those of us 
who know the man, know that the work was 
given without the shadow of an embittering 
smile of exultation. 


In 1817, he, in connection with the second 
brother, John, opened the Dover Street house. 
They had saved up a little money by working 
extra hours, and this was increased by a little 
from their father’s capital. The second book 
they printed was to be stereotyped. That part 
of the craft in those days was in a crude state, 
and the work rudely done. They had con- 
tracted to do the work for fifty cents a token. 
They found they would have to pay the full 
sum to have it stereotyped, and no profit would 
be left to themselves. They resolved to stereo- 
type the work. It was difficult and slow, but 
it was done, and gave great satisfaction. It 
was pronounced the best piece of stereotyping 
ever seen in New York. 

The foundation of their business was now 
securely laid. Themselves practical printers, 
they thoroughly understood every technicality 
of the business of which they stood at the head, 
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and to this fact may be largely attributed the 
early superiority of their publications in merely 
mechanical skill. Perhaps the most widely 
known and most truly useful of all these ear- 
lier publications was the Family Library.” 
It penetrated—as the foundation of village li- 
braries—to thousands of homes, the reading 
matter of which had previously been only the 
Bible and the Almanac. Many a boy and girl 
has found his or her first inspiration in these pop- 
ular volumes, and more than one, whose names 
are now almost as familiar as that of the Harp- 
ers themselves, claim that the reading of these 
books gave them the first impetus on the way 
of success. 

The history of the house is familiar, The 
other brothers came to strengthen the frater- 
nity, and from the most unpretentious begin- 
ning gradually arose the most extensive 
establishment of the kind in the world. The 
few reverses that came seemed only to mark 
the epoch of some more brilliant advance. The 
burning of the old house in Cliff Street, in 
1855, but served as the signal for the building 
of the new, and in the mean time the work 
went on in temporary quarters, without inter- 
fering with a single issue of the Magazine. 

In 1844 Mr. Harper was elected Mayor of the 
city of New York, and we believe that the 
present system of police was established during 
his term of office, and under his direct super- 
vision. He had, however, little taste for poli- 
tics, and constantly refused to be a candidate 
for any other office. From this time on, he 
again devoted himself to that business which 
forms the monument of his life, but not alone 
of his life, for it has been the result of the com- 
bined labors of a brotherhood the like of 
which we have no record. 


For many years the “ Mayor,” as he was gen- 
erally called, had taken a less active part in 
the burdensome cares of the establishment, but 
he was still earliest there in the morning— 
almost always coming before nine o’clock— 
and after looking over the mail would pass 
through the several departments, chatting with 
and telling anecdotes to the employés. It was 
never the rich employer talking with his work- 
men, but the kind and sympathizing friend, 
who, having time, stopped for a moment's 
chat, and that every man and woman in the 
establishment felt. Ifthe shrewd business man 
measured the man he joked with, it was never 
for the purpose of finding some fault to criti- 
cise, but in the Nope of finding some excellence 
te praise. Himsclf deeply religious, he was 
capable of the largest charity toward the short- 
comings of others; and the man who, in the 
busiest and most careworn season of his ‘life, 
found time for the establishment of prayer- 
meetings among the humblest classes of peo- 
ple, never thrust his opinions upon any man. 
He seemed to be filled with the significance of 
those words of Christ: “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” This was the key-note 
of his religious life. 

He was always a strict “ Temperance man,” 


and many of those present at the dinners given 
to General Grant during the past few months, 
will remember the silent testimony borne in 
favor of cold watgr by a man who, though 
seventy-three, seemed still in the prime of life. 

He had seen New York rise from an infant 
city to a great metropolis. His life went back 
beyond the time of any modern inventions. 
He had lived the history of New York, and 
could tell it as it has never been written. As 
it had grown, he had grown with it. Hard and 
constant as had been his work in his younger 
days, he never made that his standard for 
others. Talking with another business man, 
who was complaining that clerks must have 
summer vacations in these latter days, and that 
they themselves had never dreamed of such a 
thing when young, Mr. Harper replied: “Oh, 
well, the world moves; it moves, you see, and 
we can’t hold it back. We had better move 
with it, or it will go on and leave us standing 
by the wall.” 


Years ago an author, whose failing health 
had crippled his resources, took a book to 
James and John Harper, and sold it to them 
for a sum sufficient to relieve him from embar- 
rassment, but with the proviso that he should 
have the privilege of redeeming it atter a cer- 
tain length of time. Before the time had 
elapsed the author died, and the book belonged 
to the Messrs. Harper. It proved a success; 
but these two men, instead of retaining what 
was legally theirs, took what would have been 
the author’s share, had the book been re- 
deemed—about $10,000—and invested it for 
the benefit of his orphan child. They did only 
what was honorable, but how many would 
have done it? 

Few know the extent of Mayor Harper's 
charities. They were unobtrusive, even the 
recipients often being ignorant of the source of 
the help afforded them. He knew by name 
the hundreds of men and women and children 
employed in the various parts of the great 
buildings, interested himself in their family 
stories, and often won a confidence that was 
never betrayed. If they were sick he visited 
them, and if in need gave them every requisite 
assistance. A woman in his employ had for 
some weeks been suffering with inflamed eyes. 
Her sister in the country had written her to 
come and visit her, but she felt that she could 
not afford the expense of the journey. One 
morning the “Mayor” stopped at her stand, 
and, handing her a little book, said: There, 
there! don’t trouble about your eyes; we must 
spare you for a few weeks till they get well. 
Go and visit your sister, and here's a little 
book to read while you are gone.” He 
passed on, and she found $10—sufficient for 
the expenses of the journey—between the fly- 
leaves. This was but characteristic of the 
daily life of the man. 

For some time he had omitted from his 
morning religious services the prayer for de- 
liverance from sudden death. Upon being 
questioned as to his reasons for this change, he 
replied, “ The Lord knows best.“ In a conver- 


sation with a friend some weeks before, the ques- 
tion of dying came up, and he said that he had 
all his life had a dread of the idea of sudden 
death, but that it did not now seem to him that 
it made any difference. If we lived rightly, we 
were always ready, and he thought now that 
he should like to die suddenly, “ for it would 
seem like being translated.” 

On Thursday, the 25th of March, he made 
his usual round of the buildings. For the last 
time his genial smile brightened the rooms as 
he passed from one to the other. Though sev- 
enty-three, his eye was as keen, his form as 
erect, and his step as elastic as it had been forty 
years before. Scarcely a thread of gray min- 
gled with the dark-brown of his still luxuriant 
hair, and he might reasonably have been:prom- 
ised twenty years more of vigorous life. 

From the office he went and sat for the pho- 
tograph from which our portrait is printed, and, 
after dining, went with his daughter for his 
usual drive in Central Park. On their way the 
breaking of the carriage-pole frightened the 
horses. Mr. Harper’s practiced hand guided 
them for some distance, but at last they were be- 
yond the control even of bis superior strength, 
and he and his daughter were thrown violently 
to the pavement. She was but slightly in- 
jured. He was carried to St. Luke's Hospital, 
where he died on the Saturday evening fol- 
lowing, without ever having entirely regained 
consciousness. His prophecy that we would 
some morning take up the morning paper and 
read that James Harper had died suddenly the 
evening before, was almost literally fulfilled. 

“Tt seems that the light has gone opt of the 
house,” éaid one of the brothers. More than 
one in his employ have mourned his death as 
they would that of a father, and the most 
touching tribute of all the ceremonies of the 
funeral, in the church which he had attended, 
was the long line of sad faces that passed up 
the aisle to look upon him for the last time, 
while “poor men as well as women bent to 
kiss his calm, unchanged face as he lay in his 
coffin.” 

The resolutions passed by a mecting of the 
employés on the day after the reopening of the 
establishment expressed something of the sin- 
cere respect and affection with which he was 
regarded by those who had known him most 
faniiliarly. 

A Christian gentleman has passed from 


among us. His was a successful life in every 
sense of the word. It was lived blamelessly, 
and laid down triumphantly. 


— ——— 
THe WWow's Mrrx.— This is a fac-simile of 

a coin discovered near the supposed site of the 
old Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. It 

G is now in the extensive collection of 
the Mint at Philadelphia. It weighs 

ten grains. The ancient Greek name was 
lepton, and it doubtless represents the “ mites,” 
as to size and value, which the poor widow 
“ cast into the treasury.” We are indebted to 


Mr. John Collins, an occasional contributor, for 
this interesting item. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 

paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine erms 

She smijes, appearing as lu truth she ls, 

Heav'n-born, und destined to the skies again.—Cuwper. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
“ Thou shalt love thy netghbor as thyself.” 


Who js my neighbor? Not the one 
Who best may please my selfish heart; 
Nor yet the wiee and good alone 
Who in my love and joy bear part. 
Perchance the poor, the low, or vile 
My steps may pass and kindness need ; 
Such is my neighbor ae myself to love, 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed. 


If I my neighbor as myself do love, 
I'll treat him as I would that he, 
Our places changed, would do by me, 
As careful, tender, just, and free ; 
I'd love to feel his kindneas flow 
In patient words and gentle deeds, 
When burdened I would feel the glow 
From heavenly charity proceeds. 


— ͤ — 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Ir woman is to become enfranchised, it must 
largely be by freeing her spirit from the trivial 
aims and pursuits whieh now cramp and dwarf 
her spirit, and make ker the submissive tool of 
her Approbativeness. But as pursuits have 
been so few which it has been allowable and 
practicable for her to enter, she has occupied 
her noble faculties too often in the busy chase 
of fashion and popularity. 

Let her Spirituality become as active as 
some other organs, and she will awaken to the 
deep significance of life, and feel that every 
faculty of her being should be consecrated to 
its highest use. Her Benevolence will then 
claim a hearing, while Conscientiousness and 
the reasoning powers argue the case. 

When I look at a woman, I instinctively take 
her mental dimensions and soul qualities, and 
if I see that, though possessing both in no small 
degree, she has not emerged from the rudi- 
mental state of delight in the showy and 
adorned, I long for her to grow and under- 
stand her soul capacities, that she may arise in 
the beauty and glory of her womanhood and 
prove her independence of fashion and frivolity. 

The thousand little time-stealers in the shape 
of embroideries and entirely unnecessary arti- 
cles of taste and fancy, are robbing her of the 
time she necds for the acquaintance and culti- 
vation of her own soul; and, imagining she is 
industrious when so absorbed, she fails to be- 
come the “beam of bright] joy to the sad- 
stricken” which she might. Real introspection 
is what she wants—clear-seeing and clear- 
thinking, that she may come into communion 
with her higher self and those before her who 
are capable of inspiring her with pure and 
elevated aims and the heroism to be able to 
live to them and her ideal of beauty and use. 

When it will grieve her as much to discover 
that she is selfish as to learn that she is unfash- 
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ionable, there will be hope for her, for she will 
then set about cultivating her Benevolence ; 
when to be peevish, unreasonable, or fault- 
finding will make her as annoyed at herself as 
the blunders and stupidity which have incensed 
her at others; when, for the sake of keeping up 
appearances, she no longer relinquishes her 
time, her talents, and her peace of mind, then, 
indeed, the day of her womanhood will begin. 
When to attract the adiniration and love of man 
to the pure, the self-forgetting, and self-denying 
is her desire, instead of any personal idolatry, 
what hope may we not have for the race. And if 
she has led man into the wrong and inharmoni- 
ous, may it not now become her blessed privi- 
lege and prerogative to lead him back to “ wis- 
dom’s ways, which are pleasantness, and to her 
paths, which are peace? Let there be an era of 
love, and peace, and gentleness, to offset the more 
masculine of pioneership, war, and ambition ; 
and when the transitional phase of it is past, 
what blessed results of harmony may we hope 
to see ?2—“ the lion and the lamb lying down to- 
gether — not the lamh absorbed into the per- 
sonality of the lion, but each its perfect self. 
But, in the mean time, how many women, in 
their selfishness and inertia, exclaim, “ I have 
all the rights I want,” little thinking it is the 
kind friends and favorable surrounding, which 
give them these, and not the laws or existing 
conditions of society, and that if free them- 
selves, there is an abundance of bound and ago- 
nized souls who need the love and strength of 
generous hearts to raise them from the abyss 
of degradation and suffering in which they find 
themselves; who perceive no ray of light, nor 
gleam of sunshine, such as those more favored 
ones might bestow with their womanly sympa- 
thy or holy motherly love for the orphaned, or 
often worse than orphaned. L. H. W. 
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WHERE ARE THE HOUSHEKEEPERS? 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


[THE following excellent advice to the wo- 
men “of the period” we take from Demorest's 
Monthly Magazine. | 

There have been recent disclesures, through 
the press, concerning short weights and adul- 
terations in the articles sold and used for food, 
which have attracted very general attention 
throughout the country, and ought to awaken 
the interest of every woman in the land, and 
set her to inquiring seriously how far she her- 
self may be considered responsible for this lax 
and dangerous condition of things pertaining 
directly to the family welfare. 

It is true that it is men, mainly, who act as 
manufacturers and retailers, and are, therefore, 
chiefly instrumental in introducing poisons into 
our food, and robbing us, by false weight and 
measure, of what is rightfully our own, But 
have women performed their whole duty? 
Have they guarded the interests of their house- 
holds as they might, as they ought to have done? 

Putting the larger field—the fresh occupa- 
tions claimed for women—out of the question, 
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it is still true that three-fourths of them are 
wives, mothers, practical heads of families, and 
bound by every tie of affection and duty to see 
that no evil enters their domain that can be 
warded off, no agency admitted detrimental to 
the general interests and welfare. 

It is not my purpose to insist that all women 
should be housekeepers; but all women who 
marry ought to be capable of being so, and pre- 
pared to act in that capacity to the extent re- 
quired by family circumstances and resources. 

Have they done this? Are they doing it? 
Do they even comprehend the duties involved 
in their position? And do they accept the 
marriage vow as in any sense binding them to 
their fulfillment ? 

To all these questions one is compelled to 
answer, No/ We have neither housekeepers 
nor any systematic method of housekeeping. 
We have not even the beginning of a school of 
instruction in the most important business of a 
woman’s life; whatever is done is done at hap- 
hazard, and without any realization of the so- 
cial and domestic interests involved, and the 
influences exerted through household channels 
upon the health and happiness of the race. 

The march of civilization has divided wo- 
men, mainly, into ‘two classes: dolls and 
drudges. The latter are nearly as unfortunate, 
in the relation they bear to the true honor and 
usefulness of women, as the former.. They are 
servants—or they do the work of servants— 
simply from habit, from necessity, without intel- 
ligence, and without pleasure. They observe the 
routine and inherit the prejudices of their moth- 
ers before them, and inquire no farther into the 
causes of what takes place around them. Their 
mental activity is checked by over-work and 
physical exhaustion, and their lives become a 
mere struggle to carry the burden of care and 
labor from one day to another. 


Women of society, on the contrary, ignore 
every consideration, except those connected 
with what they consider to be the necessities 
of their social position. They live wholly for 
the world outside of their homes, and use these 
only for their convenience and pleasure. Of 
the details of their own household, of what 
transpires in kitchen or nursery, they are as 
absolutely ignorant as if they had no interest 
in them; and of what comes in or goes out, 
they know no more than the stranger that 
passes their doors. If they are naturally intel- 
ligent, active, and humanely disposed, their time 
is absorbed by societies, by calls, by meetings 
in behalf of some pet object or project which 
claims the sympathy of the moment; but, if 
otherwise, if they are satisfied with the dreari- 
ness of fushionable society routine, they are 
most profoundly to be pitied, for the hours, 
weeks, months, years given for the accomplish- 
ment of good work are occupied by a ceaseless 
round of senseless social exactions, ceremonies, 
and observances which might be all stricken 
from the social calendar nnd no one be the 
worse for it. 

Nefther of these states, therefore, combines or 
include, the essential duties which belong to the 
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American woman as housewife and care-taker, 
and no position absolves the married woman, 
the wife, and the mother of children from the 
responsibilities involved in these relations. 

The chivalrous character of American men, 
the willingness to save women from every sort 
of work and drudgery, has made them, in many 
instances, the purveyors as well as the provid- 
ers for the wants of the family; and when this 
is not the case, the selecting and buying in the 
market and provision stores are left to the com- 
bined honesty and discretion of the dealer and 
an ignorant servant girl, who not unfrequently 
form a league, offensive and defensive, against 
the mistress. 

Women never think of committing the pur- 
chase of their dry-goods, dresses, cloaks, bon- 
nets, or even the material for children’s clothes, 
to Bridget; they would not even trust the judg- 
ment of the merchant; they insist upon sceing 
colors, selecting patterns, and judging of tex- 
ture fot themselves. Why are they not equally 
interested in the proper selection and purchase 
of food ? 

Clothing is, to be sure, displayed upon the 
body, but food enters directly into its composi- 
tion; and that the kind and quality exercise an 
almost incalculable influence upon its forma- 
tion, and also upon the mind and character, a 
very little reflection will suffice to show. A 
temperate, healthy, well-digested dict promotes 
beauty; it produces clearness of complexion, 
regulates organic action, and preserves fresh- 
ness, Vigor, and elasticity till late in life. 


A greasy, fried meat, salt pork, and heavy 
pastry diet, on the contrary, especiasly 1t unre- 
lieved to any great extent by fruit and succu- 
lent vegetables, creates dyspepsia, bilious dis- 
orders, a thick and unclean appearance of the 
skin, and irritability of temper. A single meal, 
even, of improper, undigested food produces 
the most unpleasant consequences. What must 
be the case, then, when this abuse of the forces 
of the stomach is repeated, and continued for 
months and years? 


Indolent women may argue that food is 
already prepared for sale in forms that render 
it of very little importance who does the mere 
purchasing; but, while this is true, to a certain 
extent, it is not true of all articles of food, and 
the gencral inattention and indifference of 
housekeepers offer a premium to the rascality 
which, it has been shown, is so abundantly 
practiced. 

Moreover, housekeepers can do much to 
check fraud, and stimulate a good and honora- 
ble ambition in the persons with whom they 
deal, by personal inspection, care, and super- 
vision. Where a lady is in the habit of buy- 
ing herself, for her family, she is much bet- 
ter treated than if her purchases were made 
through the intervention of others. Butchers, 
grocers,and fruit-dealers show her only the best; 
they put inferior qualities aside, with the re- 
mark that that will not suit Mrs. So-and-so; 
and if they know, too, that she possesses stand- 
ard scales, that articles brought into her douse 
are weighed and measured with accuracy, they 
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will not risk, with short weight, incurring the 
weight of her displeasure. 

But suppose, in addition to this, that dealers 
should know her capable of analyzing and test- 
ing the qualities of compounds, and know, also, 
that it is done in all cases of suspicious articles 
—would it not deter them from grinding up 
dried horse-liver into coffee, putting Prussian 
blue and hemlock into tea, and concocting 
“pure” cream of tartar out of plaster of Paris 
and tartaric acid? 

The remedy for this wholesale system of 
cheating and poisoning lies altogether in the 
hands of women. Let their education be such 
as to fit them for the performance of house- 
wifely duty, and their home-training of a kind 
that will make the neglect of such duty seem 
criminal. Let them cease to pervert the term 
“lady” by applying it to any block upon which 
to hang millinery, and restore it to its original 
meaning, loaf-giver, and add to that, loaf- 
maker. 

What does Ruskin say that cookery, and 
especially housewifery, means ? 

“ It means the knowledge of Medea, and of 
Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of 
Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. It means 
the knowledge of all fruits, and herbs, and 
balms, and spices; and of all that is healing 
and sweet in fields and groves, and savory in 
meats. It means carefulness, and inventive- 
ness, and watchfulness, and willingness, and 
readiness of appliance. It means the economy 
of your great grandmothers united to the sci- 
ence of modern chemists. Itmeans much tast- 
ing, but no wasting; it means English thor- 
oughness, and French art, and Arabian hospi- 
tality.” 

Is not perfection in this art a noble ambition 
for women? Would it not transform the dull- 
ness, the vacuity of modern fine-lady existence 
into usefulness and beauty? Would it not give 
to wretched, frivolous lives a purpose and an 
object? Would it not, in fine, reconstruct mod- 
ern society, rid it of the mass of fooleries in- 
vented to kill time, and unite, in a happy and 
perfect union, old-fashioned care and thrift with 
modern refinement and luxury ? 

What can be said that will induce women to 
act in this matter? Health, happiness, the gen- 
eral welfare, are all involved in it; and, on the 
other hand, habit, and the etiquette imposed 
by Mrs. Grundy, offer a formidable opposition. 
One thing, however, may, and we hope will, be 
done. If women fail to see their own responsi- 
bility in the matter, if they neglect to come to 
the rescue of their outraged houschold gods, 
refuse to give up their ease and pleasure at the 
demand of what has become a stern necessity, 
the press of the country should set itself to the 
work of creating a public opinion that will not 
tolerate such shameful ignorance, negligence, 
and stupidity. ; 

This is a great and busy world. There is 
something here for us all to do; and one- 
half can not neglect or set aside its obligations 
without the burdens and consequences falling 
upon the shoulders of the rest. The greatest 
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opportunities exist for women, yet frightfully 
have they neglected their plainest duties. 

What is it but adulterations, miserable cook- 
ing, and ignorant living that set up drug-stores 
at the corner of every street, and thus increase 
and perpetuate the very evils they profess to 
remedy? What is it but the want of fresh air, 
daily exercise, and regular, active employment 
that depresses and debilitates American wo- 
men, renders them nervous, irritable, depend- 
ent, the slaves of their whims and fancies, in- 
stead of noble, helpful, courageous, and endur- 
ing, as they were intended to be? 

Women, sisters! come out of the state of in- 
anition, of unnatural indifference to your own 
best interests and those of your families. Be 
the guardians of your own households. If you 
have large means, you are responsible for their 
proper use and distribution. Thousands die, 
daily, for lack of that which finds its way to 
your slop-pail and garbage-barrel. 

Learn to be as discriminating in the choice 
of beef and mutton, in the selection of tea, 
sugar, and coffee, in the preference given to 
certain brands of flouwr—in short, in the judg- 
ment exhibited in supplying the material wants 
of the family, as your taste is undeniable in 
the selection of silks and ribbons, feathers and 
flowers. 

Be queen in your own realm, take posses- 
sion of your rightful domain, be mistress in 
your own house, free yourself from the tyranny 
of your imperious servants, who, because of 
your ignorance and helplessness, erect their in- 
solent daring into a grievous despotism, and 
lord it as thoroughly over their trembling mis- 
tresses as though their positions were reversed. 

Poor owner, or occupant of a big brown- 
stone mansion, I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart. You hardly dare go down into your 


own kitchen; you are unacquainted with the 


admirable modern topography of your own 
closets; you know nothing of the genuine 
housewifely pleasure of mixing, making, and 
baking in the midst of the clever and ingenious 
appliances with which modern genius, skill, 
and science have supplied us. 

Your carriage is at the door to take you the 
daily, purposeless drive. Send itaway. Aston- 
ish your terrible cook by visiting the kitchen 
and finding out for yourself how much butter, 
how much sugar, how many eggs, and what 
amount of other things are daily consumed in 
the production of the dinner for the three or 
four persons that compose your family. Aston- 
ish your husband by informing him that here- 
after you intend to take charge of the family 
affairs and do the marketing yourself. Aston- 
ish your butcher and your grocer, by not only 
giving your own orders, but stopping to see 
them fulfilled, and inspecting the articles be- 


fore purchasing. 

Women have a right to choose between be- 
ing housekeepers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
artists, or mechanics; but, if they have chosen, 
if they have opr doe the matrimonial position, 
then it is cowardly to shirk its cares or its pen- 
alties, and disgraceful to accept the livelihood 
it offers without making compensation in the 
execution of wifely and womanly duty. 
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WHAT IS A MAN? 


A BEING wrought by God, 

Who lives for God alone; 
Obeys, with trust, his rod, 

And sees, by faith, his throne. 
A being who can see 

Some good in every ill; 
A being strong and free, 

Who works his Maker's will. 


A being brave to dare, 
When noble aims inspire; 
Pursuing to its lair, 
And quelling wrong desire. 
A being firm in war, 
When justice is at stake; 
Who'd lead the struggle for, 
And die for Virtue’s sake. 


A hero everywhere, 
At home, in state, or church: 
Whose life is all a prayer, 
Could men his spirit search. 
A being half divine, 
Who God's impression wears; 
Whose soul hath light to shine, 
Mid all the grief it bears. 


A work of matchless skill; 
A form of matchleas mold: 
Whose life-blood's rushing thrill 
Electric flames doth hold. 
A being fit to soar, 
And ne'er designed to creep: 
Whom angels walk before, 
And hover near in sleep 
MADGE MAPLE. 
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R. A. MeoMURRAY, 


THE WASIIINGTON ACCOUNTANT. 


Tunis gentleman possesses an organiza- 
tion of unusual fineness and delicacy ; it 
is one which understands and appreciates 
mental phenomena instinctively. He is 
alive to all emotional impressions, and 
feels impelled now and then to the per- 
formance of something as if by inspira- 
tion. His thoughts and feelings are deep 
and intense; he reasons, deliberates, and 
ponders much, because the reasoning fac- 
ulties predominate, and he can not help 
it. His intuitive apprehensions are ever 
active, and stimulate his reflective pow- 
ers to reason out their quickly acquired 
impressions, 

Calculation does not appear especially 
large in our portrait of Mr. McMurray, 
but the keenness and susceptibility of 
his organization are sufficiently manifest 
to guarantee the great activity of any 
.intellectual faculty which he has been 
required to exercise in his calling. 

In the portrait of Mr. McMurray’s 
daughter, Lizzie, we find the indications 
of nervous susceptibility, with a fine de- 
velopment of the organ of Calculation. 
Her plump face betokens good health— 
an essential to a child’s symmetrical 
growth. The phrenological doctrine of 
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mental. tendencies of parents exhibiting 
themselves in their children is well illus- 
trated by the peculiar talent of Lizzie 


PORTRAIT OF R. A. McMURRAY. 


McMurray for computation. Our Wash- 
ington friends have been scarcely liberal 
enough in furnishing us the following 
biographical matter, The subject is in- 
teresting enough for an extended article. 

Mr. McMurray was born in the city of 
Williamsport, Pa., in the year 1838. From the 
sixth to the twelfth year of his age he at- 
tended a common school near his father’s 
residence; but, either from the inefficiency of 
the teacher, or the want of application in the 
pupil, he made such little progress that his 


father took him from the school and set him 


at driving a team. Alternating between his 
“two-horse team” in the summer time and a 
few wecks’ attendance at the public school in 
the winter, he reached his seventeenth year 
with, as might be expected, but a limited stock 
of “book learning.” About this time he en- 
tered Dickinson Seminary, in his native city. 
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LIZZIE McMURRAY. 


There, all at once, his dormant powers were 
aroused, and his latent intellect was stimulated 
to surprising activity. He mastered the 
sciences, as presented in the Semimary course. 
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in a remarkably short time, and the computa- 
tion of numbers was an easy matter with him. 
He left the Seminary after a ſew months, and 
opened a school at Beech Creek, Clinton 
County, Pa., where he taught success- 
fully till the breaking out of the late 
war. Subsequently he obtained a posi- 
tion in the Office of Internal Revenue, 
at Washington, and has remained there 
ever since. In ghe prosecution of his 
duties he very rapidly developed a re- 
markable aptitude for calculation, be- 
coming known generally among his 
employés in the different departments 
of the Government at Washington as 
“ the lightning calculator.” His powers 
of computation are so great, that he is 
said to be able to perform the labor of 
fourteen clerks in “casting” ‘accounts, 
and have time to spare. 

In a contest with the famous New 
York “lightning calculator,” before a 
large audience in Washington, he com- 
pletely surpassed his antagonist. A 
friend who furnished the materials for 
this sketch says that he has placed on 
a black-board, measuring fifteen by six- 
teen feet; columns of figures entirely 
covering tlie surface of the board, and in less 
than thirty seconds Mr. McMurray added the 
columns, giving the correct result. In multipli- 
cation, division, and subtraction his achieve- 
ments are even more surprising than in addi- 
tion 

He has given exhibitions of his short methods 
in Washington, in the larger towns and cities 
of Pennsylvania, and in New York. 

His daughter Lizzie—a bright-eyed little girl 
of nine years—has inherited the wonderful 
powers of her father, and accompanies him in 
his tours. For instance, she can multiply sums 
like these: 12345678512345678912 X 654343217- 
2654321 (or any other combination of figures as 
great), and give the result in a single line, and 
as rapidly as she can write the figures on the 
board. 

In person Mr. McMurray is rather siender, 
but with a good-sized head. He is careful in 
his habits of living, and highly esteemed for 
the generous and Christian qualities of his mind 
and heart. 

— et 


POWER oF ConscrENcE.—A follower of Py- 
thagoras once bought a pair of shoes from a 
cobbler, for which he promised to pay him on 
a future day. On that day he took the money, 
but finding the cobbler had died in the interim, 
returned, sincerely rejoicing that he could re- 
tain the money, and get a pair of shoes for 
nothing. His conscience, however,” says 
Seneca, would not allow him to rest, till, tak- 
ing up the money he went back to the cob- 
bler’s shop, and casting in the money, said: 
‘Go thy way, for though he is dead to all the 
world besides, yet he is alive tome!’” 

[In this incident are seen the influences of 
strong Conscientiousness and moderate Acquis- 
itiveness. J 
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“Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the budy make.—Speneer. 


FACE FANOIES. 


[HERE is the English way of writing about 
that which the writer knows little or nothing. 
It is copied from the London Leader into 
Littell . Living Age. We reproduce it to show 
how different is the style of writing from that 
of the keen, definite, and practical American. 
After its reading we might ask how much 
more the reader knows on the subject? View- 
ed as a piece of sentiment merely, it, however 
has some merit.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The enigmas with which life surrounds us 
are worth guessing at; for sometimes we may 
hit the mark, and though we know it not, yet 
there steals from it the sense of light that 
always steals from truth, and suffuses our being 
with a milder ray. It is like sunlight on the 
face of a slecper; it shapes into light the phan- 
toms of his dreams, though with no actual 


. manifestation of its presence. All things are 


enigmatical. Problems deep as eternity are 
propounded to us by the flowers, and the trees, 
and the songs of birds, and the music of run- 
ning waters. But Nature utters no such riddles 
as she delivers to us from the streets. There 
she confronts us with the presence of an ag- 
gregate life, and her sayings are like dreams 
filled with confused meanings and undetermi- 
nable shapes. Poets talk of the stars and the 
mystery of thestars. But what is this mystery 
compared to the mystery of human faces? 
There are faces which we meet in the streets 
into which has passed a subtler mystery than 
the mind can think on. They belong to that 
highest type of face of which the standard is 
thought. They are of the order of face that 
provokes speculation while it repels it. We 
would give something to know whence comes 
that subtile thing which has so marvelously 


incorporated itself with the physical lineaments. 


It may be born of trouble—a trouble that has 
fastened upon the face, and teased it into beauty 
as the wind makes beautiful the snow-flake. 
Trouble there surely has been; for there is no 
mystery without sadness: and the sad mystery 
of these faces must have been wrought by the 
vexing of years. There are faces that seem 
wanting in depth, albeit they are full-fraught. 
Such faces are falsehoods. Yet they are so in- 
voluntarily. They can not speak the mind; 
the lineaments are of the hardest marble; Na- 
ture’s chisel has worked dexterously enough 
its part; but life has failed to penetrate the 
granite front. It has avenged its incapacity by 
certain deep seams; but all delicacy is want- 
ing. We miss the luminous effect—the shining 
of the soul behind. Such faces come upon us 
rudely; but not with the disappointment of im- 
maturity. The full fruition of a divine art is 
there; only its coarseness blunts our sympa- 
thetic perception. Yet we need not forget that 
to the cunning eye God is as visible in the rude 
root as in the rose. Nay, He symbolizes His 
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workmanship by what is false as well as fair. 
The scowl of the murderer, the greeting of lov- 
ers’ eyes, are the productions of the same Art, 
each exquisitely perfect in itskind. There are 
faces that haunt the memory ; where met, when 
encountered may not be recalled. They stand 
out from the darkness of night, and fade and 
faint along the dreams of sleep. You have 
seen them in the street, but did not pause to 
consider them at the time. There was nothing 
indeed, so it seemed, about them to startle you 
into attention. It is only when they reappear 
that they surprise, or alarm, or horrify; nay, 
such faces that seem to give their spirit to the 
mind of the passer-by have been known to 
drive him mad. There are faces to be encoun- 
tered all dispassionate, save in the eyes which 
burn with the passions that deny their intelli- 
gence to the face. When the wearers of such 
fleshly masks die, their souls escape through 
their eyes. They would find them the only 
outlet. With other men the spirit might de- 
part as the perfume departs from the flower. 
The soul seems to chafe at being pent up with- 
in such narrow limits as the eyes. You can 


see it dilating and contracting upon the keen 


retina, as one who approaches a window to 
find egress and then retires, and returns again 
and again. 

There are faces which all men meet, which 
all men know, which all men love. When 
they reappear unto the eye they do not haunt, 
they soothe. They are ministering faces; fa- 
ces which seem crowned, like Jesus, with a ha- 
lo of light of whose subtile irradiation the 
heart is alone sensible. In such faces are to be 
found no personification of the darker emo- 
tions of life. The lips and the eyes are genial 
with a tenderness to which wisdom has im- 
parted the exquisite refinement of a faint sad- 
ness. Such faces can not offend, neither in 
their.rejections, nor in their beseechings; nei- 
ther in their gladness when confronting de-. 
spair, nor in their peacefulness when opposing 
anger, nor in their love when facing hate. 
Upon them humanity has stamped its fairest 
impress. They are not more describable than 
faces which are weird, or cunning, or intellect- 
ual, or haughty, or depraved. But they em- 


body the idealism all thinkers on the Madonna, 
all painters of Charity, all dreamers of some 


sweetest achievement of God strive to realize. 


Nor let them be held impossible because of 
this faultlessness of expression ; nor non-exist- 
ent because they are rare. 

— . ————— 

Turn UNVAILING FaLSEHROOD.— This alle- 
gorical picture by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer is the 
one to which we called the special attention oſ 
our readers in the Feb. number of the A. P. J. 
It is now on public exhibition at 609 Broad- 
way, New York, and we advise every one to 
see it and learn ‘the lesson so beautifully and 


strikingly taught, even at the expense of a lit- 
tle self-denial of the appetite. A quarter of a 
dollar is but a trifling entrance fee. . The pic- 
ture will richly pay any one to see it, and when 
once seen, the impression made by its signifi- 
cant colors will not be likely to fade from the 
memory. 


— — a 
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For Our Young Folks. 


“MAY.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Wx gave to our bonnie birdling the name 

Of the beautiful month in which she came, 
When the violets bine, and the daisics white, 
And the little star flowers, with their eyes of light, 
Looked lovingly up to the sun above, 

And paid with beauty his kisses of love, 


And happiness came to dwell in the nest 

Where the dear one folded her wings to rest; 
And a holy peace and a sweet delight 

Were blessings that followed her presence bright, 
Ob, fair as a vision of cloudless day 

Was the beautiful soul of little May! 


The violets faded long months ago, 

The daisies are sleeping under the snow, 
The little star flowers have closed their eyes, 
Are gazing no more at the sunny skiee ; 

But they all will blossom again some day 
From the preeious duet of our little May. 


baeau e D 


THE BOYS’ TWO RULES. 
HOW THEY WORKED. 


„HERE are two rules for you, Fred,” said 
Giles Warner, looking up from the paper he was 
reading, and addressing a younger brother, who 
was sitting by the stove, playing with a favor- 
ite dog. 

“ Well, what are they? let’s have them,” said 
Fred, suspending his sport with the dog. 

“The first is, ‘Never get vexed with any- 
thing you can help.’ The second is, ‘Never 
get vexed with anything you can’t help.’” 

“ Are not those rules as applicable to you as 
to me?” inquired Fred, archly. 

“No doubt of that,’ replied Giles, good- 
humoredly; but then it is so much easier to 
hand over a piece of good advice to another 
than to keep it for one’s own personal use. It 
is a kind of generosity that does not require any 
self-denial.” Fred laughed. 

“But what do you say to these rules?” con- 
tinued Giles. “ How would they work if we 
adopt them? 

“T think they take a pretty wide and clean 
sweep,” said Fred. They don't leave a fellow 
any chance at all to get vexed.” 

“That might be an objection to them,” said 
Giles, if any one became wiser, better, or hap- 
pier for getting vexed. I think they are sensi- 
ble rules. It is foolish to vex ourselves about 
what can’t be helped. Let us assist each other 
to remember and obey these two simple rules. 
What say you?” 

“Tl agree to it,” said Fred, who was usually 
ready to agree to anything his brother pro- 
posed, if it was only proposed good-humor- 
edly. 

“ That’s too bad,” exclaimed Fred, the next 
morning, while making preparations for school. 

„What is the matter?“ inquired Giles. 

“T have broken my shoe-string, and it is 
vexatious; I'm in such a hurry.” 

„It is vexatious, no doubt,” replied Giles, 
“but you must not get vexed, for this is one of 
the things that can be helped. ‘You can find a 
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string in the left corner of the upper drawer in 
mother’s bureau.” i 
“ But we shall be late at school,” said Fred. 


No, we shall not,” said Giles. We shall | 


only have to walk a little faster. Besides, if 
you keep cool, you will find the string and put 
it in much sooner than you can if you become 
vexed and worried.” 

That's true,” said Fred, as he went for the 
string, quite restored to good-humor. 

Several opportunities occurred during the 
day for putting the rules into practice. The 
best was this: In the evening, Giles broke the 
blade of his knife while whittling a piece of 
hard wood. l 

It can’t be helped, so you are not-to get 
vexed about it,” said Fred. 

“ It can’t be helped, but I can do better than 
fret abòut it. I can learn a lesson of care for 
the future, which may some day save me a 
knife more valuable than this. The rules work 
well. Lets try them to-morrow.” 

The next morning Fred devoted an hour be- 
fore school to writing a composition. After he 
had written half a dozen lines, his mother 
called him off to do something for her. In his 
absence, his sister Lucy made use of his pen to 
write her name in a book, and she let fall a 
great drop of ink on the page he was writing. 
Fred returned while she was busily employed in 
doing what she could do to repair the mischief. 

“You have made a great blot on my com- 
position,” he exclaimed, looking over her 
shoulder. 


“Iam very sorry. I did not mean to do it,” 
said Lucy. But Fred was so vexed that he 
would have answered his sister very roughly 
if Giles had not interposed. 

“ Take care, Fred; you know the thing is 
done and can’t be helped.” 

Fred tried hard to suppress his vexation. 

“ I know it was an accident, he said pleas- 
antly, after a brief struggle. 

Lucy left the room, and Fred sat down again 
to his composition. After a moment he looked 
up. “No great harm is done after all. Two or 
three alterations are much needed, and if I 
write it over again I can make them.” 

“So much for a cool head and not getting 
vexed,” said Giles, laughing. Our rules work 
well.” 

At night Fred tore his trowsers in climbing 
a fence. “That’s too bad.” 

It can’t be helped,” said Giles; they can 
be mended.” 

“The way to help it is what troubles me,” 
said Fred. “I don’t like to ask mother, she 
has so much to do.” 

Giles proposed that he should get over his 
difficulty by asking Lucy to do the job for him, 
as her mother had taught her to mend very 
neatly. Fred was not at first disposed to adopt 
this measure. He knew that Lucy disliked 
mending very much, and was afraid she would 
be cross if asked to doit; but at last decided to 
ran the risk of that. They found Lucy busily 
emrioyed with a piece of embroidery, and 
quite absorbed with her work. 
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Fred looked significantly at Giles, when he 
saw how she was employed; but he concluded 
he had gone too far to retreat, and must make 
a bold push, 

“I wish to ask a great favor of you, Lucy, 
but I fear I have come in the wrong time,” said 
Fred. 

What do you want?” said Lucy. 

J am almost afraid to tell you. It's too bad 
to ask you to do what I know you dislike.” 

“ You are a good while getting to what is 
wanted, said Lucy, laughing. Come, out 
with it.” 

Fred, thus encouraged, held up his foot and 
displayed the rent. 

„Well, take them off; I will do my best,” 
said Lucy, cheerfully. 

“You are a dear, good sister, said Fred. 
“ When I saw what you were about, I thought 
you would not be willing to do it.” 

“ My unusual amiability quite puzzles you, 
does it?” said Lucy, laughing. “I shall have 
to let you into the secret. To tell the truth, I 
have been thinking all day what I could do for 
you in return for your not getting vexed with 
me for blotting your composition. So now you 
have it.” 

“ So much for our rules,” exclaimed Giles, 
triumphantly. “They work to a charm.” 

“ What rules?” inquired Lucy. 

“ We must tell Lucy all about it,” said Giles. 

They did tell her all about it; and the result 
was that she agreed to join them in trying the 


new rules. 
—— — —— 


HE DID NOT FEAR DEATH. 


A WRITER in one of our New York daily 
papers recounts a pathetic incident which oc- 
curred not long since on board an ocean 
steamer. 

A little ragged boy, aged about nine years, 
was discovered on the fourth day of the out- 
ward voyage from Liverpool to New York, and 
carried before the first mate, whose duty it was 
to deal with such cases. When questioned as 
to the object of his being stowed away, and 
who brought him on board, the boy, who had 
a beautiful, sunny face, and eyes that looked 
like very mirrors of truth, replied that his step- 
father did it, because he could not afford to 
keep him, or pay his passage out to Halifax, 
where he had an aunt who was well off, and 
to whose house he was going. The mate did 
not believe the story, in spite of the winning 
face and truthful accents of the boy. He had 
seen too much of stow-aways to be easily de- 
ceived by them, he said; and it was his firm 
conviction that the boy had been brought on 
board and provided with food by the sailors. 
The little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was questioned 
and re-questioned, but always with the same 
result. He did not know ea sailor on board, 
and his father alone had secreted him and 
given him the food which he ate. 

At last the mate, wearied by the boy's per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a little 
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anxious to implicate the sailors, seized him one 
day by the collar and dragging him to the fore, 
told him that unless he confessed the truth in 
ten minutes from that time he would hang him 
on the yard-arm. He then made him sit down 
under it on the deck. All around him were 
passengers and sailors, and in front of him 
stood the inexorable mate with his chronom- 
eter in his hand, and the other officers of 
the ship by his side. It was one of the finest 
sights imaginable to see the pale, proud, sor- 
rowful face of that noble boy—his head erect, 
his beautiful eyes bright through the tears that 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fled, 
the mate told him he had but two minutes to 
live, and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life; but he replied, with the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity, by asking the mate if 
he might pray. 

The mate said nothing, but nodded his head, 
and turned as pale as a ghost, and shook with 
trembling like a reed with the wind. And 
there, all eyes turned on him, this brave and 
noble little fellow, this poor waif whom society 
owned not, and whose own stepfather could 
not care for him— there he knelt with clasped 
hands and eyes upraised to heaven, while he 
repeated audibly the Lord's Prayer, and prayed 
the dear Lord Jesus to take him to heaven. 

Sobs broke from strong, hard hearts as the 
mate sprang forward to the boy and clasped 
him to his bosom, and kissed him and blessed 
him, and told him how sincerely he now be- 
lieved his story, and how glad he was that he 
had been brave enough to face death, and be 
willing to sacrifice his life for the truth of his 
own word. 

— — — 

Corrox CARE. — Children may easily be 
taught lessons which they will remember while 
memory lasts. Sometimes parents have not 
the ingenuity or talent to give such lessons, but 
a little thought on the subject will usually be 
productive of plans which, if carefully put in 
practice, will accomplish the good end. Some 
good people we know were often pained by ex- 
hibitions of selfishness in their dearly loved 
children, even at their meals, when they should 
have shown mutual kindness. One day the 
father found bis wife making cakes, and as the 
children always took the Largest that were on 
the plate when anything of the kind was pass- 
ed around at the table, he suggested that she 
should put some cotton in the larger specimens, 
and she did so. When the cakes were offered 
at the table, the children took, as usual, the 
largest, and found, after a few bites, to their 
chagrin, the cotton-stuffing. This device 
taught them what words alone had not suc- 
ceeded in impressing on their memories, for 
they afterward showed a better appreciation 
of justice and propriety in their choice of the 
„good things.” 

A BRIGHT-EYED boy, on being asked by his 
Sunday-school teacher, What did the Israel- 
ites do after they had crossed the Red Sea?” 


answered, “I don't know, ma' am; but I guess A 


they dried themselves.” 


— Se 
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Ur I might give a abort hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling’ unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the ciimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtucsa, when they have auy, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he reganiea truth, let him expect martyidom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myw — De Poe, 
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WILL YOU RENEW? 


There are many subscriptions to the 
JOURNAL which expire with the present— 
Jux g- number. We await rencials be- 
fore sending any more. Those who 
would secure an unbroken chain in the 
regular order of publication may do so 
by remitting at once. The pleasure of 
your company to the end of the journey 
ts solicited. In sending in his own 
name, the reader is kindly invited to in- 
clude the names of any number of his 
Friends. We have room enough for all. 

Here are our new club rates: 
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And an extra copy to the Agent. 
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Twenty Copies, a year, $40, and a Student's 
Set,” Books and Bust, worth $10. 

Subscriptions will now be received for one or 
five years, at the above-named rates. 


When remitting, please send post-office 
orders or in registered letters, and ad- 
dress S. R. WELS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 
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OBEDIENCE. 


THE spirit of wide awake “Young 
America” is “to have his own way.” 
He is impatient of restraint, and often, 
while yet in his teens, refuses submission 
to parental authority. He very early as- 
sumes to be his own man and master.” 
He conspires with his fellows to turn the 
school-teacher out of doors. If punished, 
he vows vengeance on the head of the 
one who inflicts it, and threatens his pa- 
rents to take the Franklin Act ”—i. e., 
run away to foreign parts—on the very 
first pretext. In this country, runaways 
who are willing to work find little diffi- 
culty in getting situations. By chang- 
ing their names, and by cunning stories, 
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one interferes or attempts to return them 
to their homes. In the Old Country, 
young runaways would not be harbored, 
nor even set to work, without letters of 
recommendation. There, boys are inden- 
tured; and any violation of the contract 
is punished. Here, such instruments, if 
used at all, are less binding, and are often 
disregarded by all concerned. There, one 
serves many years to learn a trade, or even 
a single branch of a trade—seven years 
being the rule; here, the same number 
of months is deemed sufficient to learn 
as much. If it be true that our artisans 
are less skilled or more superficial than 
those of Europe, may not our shorter 
terms of apprenticeship, as compared with 
theirs, account for it ? 

But the question of authority and obe- 
dience is now under consideration. We 
believe in AuTnorirTy, wisely exercised, 
and also in the perfect submission and 
obedience of children, servants, and all 
subordinates. Without this, there would 


be no society, no law, no order, no gov- 
ernment. 


But we are opposed to delegating the 
power to punish to low, ignorant, brutal 
men, who may flog and torture to death 
poor helpless culprits, paupers, or im- 
beciles. They who do this are cowardly 
fiends. The authorities who appoint 
such creatures as keepers, are themselves 
greatly to blame for so doing. 

Some of our sea-captains and their 
mates are brutal wretches, totally unfit 
to govern human beings, to say nothing 
of conducting timid and suffering passen- 
gers across the seas. In our courts of 
justice we often hear the most heart- 
rending accounts of the tortures inflicted 
on poor sailors. There are officers of 
ships who seldom speak or give an order 
without the wickedest oaths; and threats 
of chains, handcuffs, or the cat are held 
constantly before the eyes of the men. 
This kind of treatment may be approved 
by tyrants of Old-World monarchies, but 
it is not exactly adapted to free Ameri- 
cans. Brutality on shipboard, where it 
would be death to the sailor to diso- 
bey, and brutality. in a prison, on the 
part of a keeper, must be submitted to 
for the time being; but both captain and 
keeper should not forget those words, 
„Revenge, oh, how sweet!“ The tables 
may some time be turned. 
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The power of kindness is fully known 
to comparatively few, because so little 
exercised. Our Saviour and the Apostles 
taught the doctrine of charity, to “ over- 
come evil with good ;” “It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive ;” “ Do as you 
would be done by,” etc.; but the world 
has not come up to this grand idea, and 
hence we see therule of Destructiveness 
instead of Benevolence. But we are im- 
proving. There is less flogging in our 
families, schools, and prisons than for- 
merly prevailed. Christian parents, who 
are endowed with the spirit of patience, 
kindness, and good judgment, can gov- 
ern themselves and their children with- 
out resorting to anything more severe 
than the rod of the spirit. They can 
bring the most turbulent into submission 
by kind words and wise management. 
So the sea-captain, who is himself a con- 
siderate and self-regulating Christian man, 
can secure obedience without resorting 
to handspikes, marlin-pins, cudgels, or 
whips. His men will obey through love 
and respect. Ifhe have not these qualities 
himself, he will not excite them in others. 

Until men come to know something 
of Phrenology or of themselves, they will 
not be likely to make very good parents, 
teachers, captains, or jail keepers. 

— — —— 


ENDURING LIFE. 


Wuar a difference there is between 
enduring life and enjoying life! How 
many poor dead-and-alive ” creatures 
we meet! Some are really infirm, hav- 
ing only enough vitality to keep body 
and soul together; without appetite, 
without energy, without hope, they drag 
along, wailing for relief in death. Such 
—nand there are many—simply endure 
life, which is to them an existence far 
more painful than pleasurable. It would 
be proper to stop here for » moment and 
inquire into the causes of ‘his low con- 
dition. Was it from the inheritance of 
a bad constitution? Were the parents 
feeble, sickly, or consumptive? Were 
they habitually melancholy, and without 
faith, hope, or joyousness? Were they 
erratic, freaky, or eccentric? If so, will 
there be surprise that their children in- 
herit tendencies in the same directions ? 
Were the parents worn down by expos- 
ure in a new home? Did they suffer 
from ague and fever? Were they ex- 
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hausted in watching with the sick for 
many weary and sleepless nights? Or, 
were the sufferers addicted to bad hab- 
its? such as late dinners, hearty suppers, 
midnight parties, public balls, wine, to- 
bacco, and other excitements? Or, is it 
due to a perverted imagination that these 
persons cling to their aches and pains? 
A guilty or an abnormal conscience may 
feel it a duty to do penance and suffer 
for years, when a hearty repentance and 
a return to a better life of faith, hope, 
and charity would at once put all their 
mental and physical machinery in first- 
rate working order, extricating them 


from the slough of despond and disease. 


Who is or who was to blame for what so 
many suffer? and where is the remedy ? 
Now contrast this class of suffering 
clogs with those who enjoy life. Here 
is a hale, happy old couple, who have at- 
tained their fourscore years and ten,” 
still in vigorous health; still planting 
yofing trees with the same joyous spirit 
that animated them in their youth. They 
have had their trials, but instead of fret- 
ting, lamenting, chafing, or scolding, they 
accepted what they could not avoid, as 
possible blessings in disguise, making the 
least of their afflictions and the most of 
their blessings. Their faces reflect the 
glorious sunshine of their joyous hearts; 
they have a word of cheer and encour- 
agement for old and young, and they are 
respected and beloved by all who know 
them. These people have not endured, 
but enjoyed life from the start; and it is 
our firm belief that they will enjoy that 
change called death, when, having ful- 
filled all the conditions of this life, with 
a hope of immortality, they shall be exalt- 
ed to a home among the angels in the 
realms of everlasting light. Let us live 
while we live, and thank God for life. 


—— a ed 


WHAT TO DRINK. 


Puysicians who prescribe alcoholic 
liquors to their patients, should read 
Shakspeare, who says, 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and .usty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility. 
Therefore my age is as lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly. 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee devil. 


O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains ! 
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To the question, Should alcoholic 
drinks be ever used medicinally? Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler’s answer is, that when so 
used, a man had better never be his own 
physician. His tea-spoon is apt to grow 
into a table-spoon, his wine-glass grows 
insensibly into a tumbler, and then into 
a brimming goblet, which “biteth at last 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an ad- 
der.” A physician may sometimes use 
alcohol to save life, just as he. might use 
opium ; but I doubt if a wise physician 
would ever use it when any other reme- 
dy -will answer the purpose. How can 
he know that he is not feeding a latent 
appetite that will yet destroy his patient? 
One of the most eminent civilians of 
America whom the bottle has destroyed, 
fell into intemperance under medical pre- 
scription. He had been an abstainer un- 
til middle life; he was then recommended 
to use wine as a daily tonic after recov- 
ery from a weakening disease; his ally 
became his conqueror. Lord Macaulay 
indicates the secret of the younger Pitt's 
enslavement to the bottle by telling us 
that port wine was freely administered to 
him in early youth as a medicine. 

The warm season, now upon us, will 
increase our thirst. Water, pure water, 
will be too thin for those who chew or 
smoke tobacoo, and they will want some- 
thing that they can taste — something 
pungent, something bitter, tingling, bit- 
ing. They find what they crave in whis- 
ky, with fusil oil in it, or other similar 
drinks. But to an appetite that is healthy, 
nothing is more grateful or reviving when 


thirsty than WATER. 


To the days of the aged it addeth length; 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength; 
It freahens the heart, it brightens the sight: 
‘Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light.“ 


But even this should be used temper- 
ately and in moderation. Many drink 
too much. Nor should it be drank on a 


— 


full stomach. The less we drink of tea, 


coffee, or water with our meals the better. 
Very hot drinks are bad. We are liable 
to take cold, on going out, after partaking 
of hot drinks, Pure soft water is best. 
Hard lime-water is much used, and many 
prefer it; but no horse, ox, or other ani- 
mal will drink it when he can get soft 
water. For the physiological effects of 
hard and soft water on our bodics, see 
Pereira’s great work on Food and Diet.* 


* Food and Diet, containing an Analysis of every kind 
of Food and Drink. By Dr. J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. 
Lee. Published at this office. Price, $1 7. 
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The people want knowledge on the whole 
subject. The physicians are not agreed, 
and the world is in a muddle. Quacks 
and impostors step in with their nos- 
trums, and sell barrels of their slops—in 
“large quart bottles”—to the destruc- 
tion of the bodies and souls of men, wo- 
men, and children. Light, light, more 
light,” is what is wanted, and that light 
may be found in a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of man. 


— -— 


FISH OULTURE NECESSARY. 


THe fact that our rivers, lakes, bays, and 
estuaries, which once swarmed with fish of 
every kind peculiar to the climate, are becom- 
ing depleted of their finny residents, rendering 
the market supply yearly less and less, and 
their cost proportionately greater and greater, 
should develop into a national enterprise the 
interest lately shown by some practical econo- 
mists in artificial fish culture. Some sagacious 
minds have maintained that the gradual disap- 
pearance of fish in the seas, rivers, and lakes is 
a natural consequence of the extension of civil- 
ization; that the numerous vessels which plow 
our waters frighten the fish away. The Hud- 
son River has become salmonless rather by the 
wasteful and indiscreet capture of salmon in 
the spawning season, than by the rupture and 
dispersion of the spawn by steamboats. The 
very marked reduction in the shad fishery of 
the Hudson is doubtless due to the same cause. 
A report lately made to the Senate of New 
York by Messrs. Horatio Seymour, Seth Green, 
and Robert B. Roosevelt, Commissioners of 
Fisheries, presents in a clear and convincing 
manner the real causes for the disappearance of 
the fish, and suggests practical means for their 
restoration and maintenance. As we have 
already treated on the subject of artificial fish 
culture in a late number of the JOURNAL, it is 
unnecessary for us to reiterate the statements 
therein made as to the practicability of such 
fish culture, and the field for pecuniary profit 
which it offers to the enterprising, but will 
simply give a few extracts from said report. 
In Europe, results have been attained which are 
most gratifying to the lover of fish as food; 
according to Yarrell, a recognized authority, an 
acre of water in many localities will let for as 
much yearly rent as an acre of land. Yarrell’s 
testimony is more than borne out by other 
writers, who give the clear annual yield of an 
acre of water as equaling that of five acres of 
land. The farmer who should economically 
cultivate fish, therefore, would find his pond 
more productive than his pasture, rod for rod, 
and the mere than the meadow. 

In the State of New York there are 647 lakes 
and ponds, suitable for the most part for breeding 
whitefish, salmon, trout, and black bass, with 
an area of 728 square miles, or 466,457 acres, all 
capable of being made more remunerative than 
the lands upon their margin. This estimate 
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does not, of course, include Lake Ontario, 
which gives a coast line of 270 miles. 

The St. Lawrence and the Hudson are, of 
course, the rivers which, by reason of their 
immediate connection with the sea, afford the 
opportunity of artificial propagation to the 
greatest advantage. The Hudson, like the 
Susquehannah, and indeed all the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic, has been cruelly despoil- 
ed of its fish by nets, which threaten actual ex- 
termination. Were it not for this, the stock 
might be renewed, naturally, in the course of 
time, such is the amazing fecundity of the pa- 
rent. A single shad will produce 100,000 eggs, 
of which in the natural way 500 hatch, but 
these 500 before reaching maturity fall into 
the close nets of the fishermen, which allow 
none to escape whereby the numbers may be 
kept up. To obviate this difficulty the Com- 
missioners advise legislation as to the meshes 
of the nets, so that the young fish shall not be 
caught in them, and as to the season when 
setting shall be allowed. Instead of 500, how- 
ever, hatched by nature, the Commissioners are 
confident of the practicability of hatching, by a 
simple artificial process, 98,000, thus enormous- 
ly increasing the original stock, and bringing 
back our rivers to what we might call their 
aboriginal abundance. 

The report gives encouraging information as 
to the success of pisciculture and the happy re- 
sults of fishing regulations in other States. 
The Merrimac is now lively with salmon. 
The best feeling obtains between the Commis- 
sioners of all the States on the Atlantic border 
on the question of reform and fishery recon- 
struction, and we trust that the law makers at 
Albany will give to the New York Commis- 
sioners the authority to carry out the measures, 
remedial and reformatory, they propose. 

— e — 
BAD BOOKS. 


Tnar much evil, wickedness, crime grow 
out of the reading of bad books, no one doubts. 


It is lamentable that the laws to prevent this | 


great evil are comparatively impotent. Such 
books are printed and sold “on the sly.” 
Bawdy books, with obscene pictures, are 
hawked about on our wharves and in drink- 
ing-saloons, among sailors, travelers, and oth- 
ers, by vagabonds and villains, and many un- 
sophisticated boys and girls become perverted 
and contaminated. Then look at our sensation 
story papers, especially the low pictorials, in- 
cluding the Police Gazettes, which are filled 
chiefly with reports of divorces, dance-houses, 
and murders. Only think of the immense in- 
jury to good morals which must result there- 
from! Then visit the low play-houses, in 
which are enacted only those scenes which 
excite lust and passion. Is it any wonder that 
criminals thrive by what their minds feed upon? 
Here is a paragraph from an English paper, 
showing one of the causes of crime in London. 
It is equally applicable here. 


NEWGATE LITERATURE.—Of late years, many 
novelists in England, following the lead of the 
authors of Paul Clifford” and Jack Shep- 


pard,” have entered, apparently con amore, into 
the production of melodramatic stories which 
have robbers, counterfeiters, and other crimi- 
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nals for their leading characters. The Ordinary 


of Newgate (the Rev. F. E. Lloyd), whose duty 
it is to Inquire into the causes of crime, reports 


refined features, smooth hair neatly arranged, 
well clothed, well mannered, and having a 
thorough acquaintance with the use of the 
books which they have been directed to bring 
with them to the service. The appearance of 
such boys in prison is,“ he says, at all times 
unusual, and always spccially attracts my at- 
tention; it being unusual, prompts inquiry as 
to the circumstances and cause; it can not be 
want, and I speculate in vain, and go to talk to 
the boys.” They gencrally acknowledge good 
home-training and a fair degree of education. 
What are the offenses? The reverend Ordi- 
nary says: “It is only by repeated interviews 
and conversations that by degrees the lads give 
me an insight into all the circumstances and 
habits of their life. It was in this way that I 
discovered that all these boys, without one ex- 
ception, had been in the habit of reading those 
cheap periodicals which are now published for 
the alleged instruction and amusement of the 
youth of both sexes.” The periodicals in ques- 
tion are published weekly, at one penny a 
week, as Reynolds’ abominable “ Mysteries of 
London,” five-and-twenty years ago, and their 
circulation in London alone is literally im- 
mense. 


Are parents, guardians, and teachers justi- 
fied in permitting the youth under their care to 
become poisoned with this filthy and debauch- 
ing trash by which the country is flooded? Out 
of reading such stuff come all manner of evils, 
inordinate affection, perverted appetite, violent 
temper, excited by stories of bloody tragedies, 
clandestine meetings, runaway matches, and de- 
moralization generally. Who are the authors 
of this bad literature? They afe among the low- 
est of the low, whisky-drinking, tobacce-smok- 
ing, beer-guzzling tipplers, gamblers, horse- 
racers, libertines, and fellows with a modicum 
of intellect, and less moral character. Like the 
quacks who vend “secret”—so called—reme- 
dies and patent medicines, they feed on the 
vices, diseases, and crimes of their victims. 
Where are the police ? 


— 2 — 
WHAT CAN I DO BEST ?—No. II. 


FARMING-—FOOD-RAISING. 

It should be the aim of every honest man in 
the prosecution of business, to do only that 
which is useful—that which will add to the 
intelligence, the comfort, the virtue, or the 
legitimate wealth of the world. Among the 
laborious vocations, we regard those as.stand- 
ing first which produce something intrinsically 
valuable. The first necessity of man is food; 
consequently food producers ought to take a 
prime rank among men. In this country, at 
least, we need five farmers where we now have 
one. An error, as we believe, has pervaded 
public sentiment relative to the size of furms. 
Men have frequently two hundred acres or 
more, when they could cultivate properly not 
more than forty acres, the rest lying partially 
waste. These two hundred acres, therefore, 
should have three more farmers, giving to cach 
fifty acres. While men are traveling from the 
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Eastern States into the West, even going to 
California, to cultivate the land, about one- 
third of the State of New Jersey, and probably 
one-third of the State of Pennsylvania, and 


very large fields of territory in the State of New 
that he found his prison filled with “ lads with | 


and butter. 


York, are yet untouched, utterly uncultivated 


and wild; and that expense which would be 


requisite to move a family to Kansas would 
buy land enough in the State of New Jersey to 
support a family. Men should learn to till the 
soil well, and make every acre of land largely 
productive. Nor should men be satisfied sim- 
ply to raise ceréals for the market; and though 
bread is the staff of life, every family needs 
fruit in a liberal measure for the health of its 
members. 


W 


Farming, therefore, should not be understood | 


as merely raising corn and wheat, pork, beef, 
Every farmer should raise all the 
fruit his own famjly requires, and a considera- 
ble quantity for market. This would insure to 
himself and family this healthful ingredient of 
food, while the markct would be amply sup- 
plied, so that citizens and villagers engaged in 
other occupations could have this much-needed 
article of food in abundance. Farmers should 
not be the drudges and intellectual drones they 
now are. They should study chemistry, and 
understand soils; botany and physiology, that 
they may understand the nature of plants, and 
the properties of food, and the laws of health, 
and thus prosecute their vocation intelligently. 
Some people think that brute force, and not 
intelligence, is required by the farmer. A man 
of thorough culture will get as much profit 
from ten acres of land as one without culture, 
or the knowledge derived from other people's 
culture, will get from fifty acres. It is well, 
therefore, for young men to turn their attention 
to farming; and if people following that pur- 
suit are less intelligent and less respectable 
than they should be, let a million young men 
of culture manfully go to the soil, and thereby 
acquire a generous support, instead of shiver- 
ing around the outskirts of the overcrowded 
professions. Let them carry their intelligence 
to the proper cultivation of the soil, and as 
nature always generously rewards honest, in- 
telligent labor, they shall have their reward. 
True, a farmer needs courage and strength; he 
needs energy of character and perseverance; 
he ought to have Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness sufficiently developed to give him 
force and the spirit of industry; he ought to 
have caution and economy ; he should have a 
fair degree of Constructiveness, to enable him to 
wield the tools and implements of his business 
with skill and effect; he ought to have large 
perceptive organs, so that his power of ob- 
servation shall be sufficient to open his mind 
to all the surrounding facts of nature; he 
should have the power of analysis and a good 
memory, so that the facts of past experience 
may be carefully treasured up and be made 
available to him. The farmer does not really 
need an eloquent tongue. He does not need 
much Ideality or Approbativeness, though we 
believe the possession of all the organs well 
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developed would make him more of a man and 
more of a farmer. The right temperament for 
a farmer is one in which the Motive, or mus- 
cular, is sufficient to give a good frame; in 
which also the Vital Temperament is sufficient 
to give strong nutritive and sustaining power ; 
and there should be a fair development of the 
Mental Temperament, but that should not be 
in excess, otherwise he would be inclined to 
neglect physical exertion, and live too much in 
the realm of mental speculation. A plump, 
strong, substantial body, therefore, is the best 


for a farmer, so that physical exertion shall not 
be too great a tax on the one hand, and that it 
may be pleasurable on the other. 

ther pursuits, with the requisite phrenologi- 
cal and physiological characteristics, will be 
considered in subsequent articles. ‘ 


— 2 —. 


JOHN FOLGATH, 
THE OHIO CENTENARIAN. 


— (C) meea 

EARLY in 1868 we published a brief notice of 
this remarkable phenomenon of old age, and 
requested some JOURNAL reader who might be 
in possession of his history, to a great or small 
extent, to furnish us an account of him. We 
have received, in response to such request, two 
full and creditable sketches—one from a lady 
who resides in the neighborhood of Jefferson, 
where Mr. Folgate still lingers a dweller on 
this transitory sphere, and who has known him 
from her early childhood ; the other from a gen- 
tleman who took the pains to visit the “ ancient 
of days” and procure the material of his ac- 
count. Our lady friend furnishes us the most 
details, while our gentleman friend is equally 
precise in the facts he has to offer for our consid- 


eration. Had we the space to spare, we should 


publish both accounts, but as we have not, we 
must endeavor to combine and condense them 
into one. 

John Folgate resides in the village of Jeffer- 
son, five miles west of Wooster, Ohio. He was 
born in Lebanon County, Pa., in February, 1759, 
and is now, therefore, more than one hundred 
and ten years old. In 1829 he emigrated to 
Ohio, and has lived there since that period. He 
was a teamster in his younger years at Balti- 
more, Md., and in Pennsylvania; but for the 
last sixty or seventy years has been principally 
engaged in mechanical labor. He was drafted 
in the war of 1812, reported immediately at 
headquarters, but was discharged on account 
of old age; so that fifty-five years ago he was 
too far advanced in life to be an acceptable 
soldier of the Republic. His stature and build 
are hardly up to the medium, but exhibit the 
characteristics of the old German stock from 
which he descended. He is still compact and 
firm in frame and muscle, and possesses as 
much vigor and elasticity as falls to the lot of 
most well-organized and healthy men of sixty. 
Both our correspondents speak in admiring 
terms of his remarkable healthfulness and of 
the liveliness of his mental powers. His 
memory is still retentive, and he is quite com- 
municative and willing to relato the varied ex- 
periences of his long life. 
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After the death of his wife, in 1849, he resided 
alone for some years, doing his own “ house- 
work,” etc., and filling up his time making ax- 
handles. Once a week, when and after he was 
more than a century ‘old, he would take a 
bundle of these to Wooster, walking the dis- 
tance of eight miles, there and back, procure 
his weekly allowance of bread from the baker, 
and be home again before the village people 
were fairly astir, unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, the “ lazy shopkeepers” had not “ opened 
up, and he had to await their movements. 
Early rising has been a “ruling passion” from 
his youth, and to it he attributes in a great 
measure his wonderful activity and strength 
now. 

With regard to his habits of life and personal 
appearance, our lady friend writes : 

“ He still works in his shop, where I found 
him a few days ago, perched on his shaving- 
bench, vigorously smoothing an ax-handle, and 
looking no older than when I first remember 
him, except that he is not quite so erect. Most 
men of sixty show as many signs of age as this 
man who has lived through four generations; 
who knew Washington personally, and has 
voted at every Presidential election from the 
‘Father of his Country’ down to Gen. Grant. 
His hair is not sufficiently bleached to be com- 
pared with the ‘driven snow; it is only a silvery 
gray. His eyes, if not quite so good as they 
were a hundred years ago, are still blue and 
bright, and he reads and works without 
glasses; can not get any, he says, that improve 
his sight. His teeth are gone; otherwise his 
face is full, complexion fair, and expression 
mild, pleasant, peaceful: in short, he is a nice- 
looking old gentleman. His hearing is some- 
what dull, which is about the only infirmity 
apparent. 

“He has followed various pursuits, ‘ going 
and coming, he remarked, just as people 
wanted him; but his occupation was mostly of 
an active, out-door nature; and this, with his 
strictly temperate habits, plain, simple living, 
and freedom from all the vices and passions 
that wear and wreck mind and body, is no 
doubt the great secret of his longevity and ex- 
emption from disease.” 

His diet, as far back as he can remember, has 
been of the simplest character. Coarse bread, 
milk, meat, and vegetables were preferred to 
the most tempting array of “ delicacies,” so 
called. Alcoholic Jiquors he has carefully 
avoided, finding in the bubbling spring all the 
refreshment and exhilaration demanded by his 
nature. Coffee and tea also are unknown to 
his palate. He works diligently day after day 
to support himself and have something to 
bestow in charity. A sincere Christian, all 
who approach him feel attracted by his simple 
grace and perfect frankness of manner and 
speech. He has outlived the members of his 
own family, and, so far as blood relations are 
concerned, is quite alone in the world; yet, 
though he still mourns his wife, who died an 
aged woman nearly thirty years ago, he main- 
tains a cheeriness of spirit which is most beau- 
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tiful to the thoughtful observer. Our corre- 
spondent Tast quoted writes further in allusion 
to her visit to Mr. Folgate: 

“We inquired if he did not sometimes grow 
weary of his long, lonely pilgrimage, and im- 
patient to exchange his burden of years for 
rest. ‘Oh, no! he replied, with a sweet smile, 
‘Im never tired living; I can always find 
something to do, wherever I am. When I do 
go I shall go happy; Tm in no hurry.’ And 
so this aged man is not waiting till the 
shadows are a little longer grown, but living, 
working, and enjoying life; and we bade him 
good-by without any presentiment that we 
should never see him again.” 

The following striking comparisons, drawn 
by our other correspondent, must close this 
article. They serve to impress the reader with 
the notion that he has indced been consider- 
ing the relic of a long-gone time—a denizen of 
a past order of things. N 

„Mr. Folgate was born the same year that 
Robespierre the Revolutionist was born, and 
outlives him nearly seventy-five years; he was 
eleven years old when Whitefield, the leader 
of Calvinistic Methodists, died; he is old 
enough to be the grandfather of the poet 
Keats, or James K. Polk; he might have been 
the father of Winfield Scott, Bolivar, Moore, or 
Lord Byron; the preceptor of Charles Lamb 
and John Randolph ; the schoolmate of Mack- 
intosh and Madison, Marshal Ney and Lafay- 
ette, who all long since have been wrapped in 
the silonce and mystery of death.” 


— O 0a 


ADVICE Gratis.—When in want of advice, 
the edſtor always asks for it. For example: 
when undecided as to the best size and form of 
the JOURNAL, he asked his readers. 80, too, 
when the question of music was up, he asked 
subscribers to vote Aye or No, and the ayes had 
a majority of a hundred to one. But this is 


not what we call “advice gratis.” Among our 
80,000 subscribers we have every variety of 
tuste, mental capacity, and degree of culture. 
One—a Southern lady—beseeches us not to 
advocate that dreadful innovation called Wo- 
man’s Rights.” Another wishes us to open 
our excellent JOURNAL to the discussion of 
“ Spiritism.” She believes in it. One hopes we 
will carefully exclude everything relating to 
that “greatest of fallacies, spiritualism, which 
has sent so many to the lunatic asylum.” One 
wants a little more Physiognomy and less Phre- 
nology; another wants it vice rersa. One thinks 
a little less space devoted to the putting down 
of whisky or tobacco would be as well.—Have 
we been making a coat that fits him? Another 
thinks religious sermons are quite out of place 
in a scientific journal.—He forgets that may has 
religious faculties which need to be on 
the soundest corn of the gospel; the fact that 
one don’t like it is an evidence that he needs it. 
And so on. Bat we do not, can not hope to 
suit everybody. Indeed, we come far short of 
pleasing ourselves, and we every day promise 
to try to improve and to do better. But as 
many cooks spoil the broth, so too many advis- 
ers make a Babel. We are always most thank- 
ful for practical suggestions looking to the great 
object in view—viz., the dissemination of the 
truth as it is in the constitution of man and 
in the laws of God. We aim at nothing less 
than to understand and to teach these truths. 


— 
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SIR JOHN YOUNG, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA. 


Tne editors of the Montreal Gazette have 
kindly furnished us the accompanying wood 
engraving of the recently appointed Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada. Its size 
and quality are scarcely sufficient to convey 
more than a genoral impression of the charac- 
teristics of this distinguished official. The 
head appears to be large and comparatively 
well furnished in the intellectual and moral re- 
gions, while the physique seems robust and 
symmetrical. l 

Of Sir John Young’s carcer we have but a 


PORTRAIT OF SIR JOUN YOUNG. 


meager outline, but, such as it is, it doubtless 
will not prove unintcresting on account of 
the contiguity of Canada to the United States. 
He was born about the year 1806 in Bom- 
bay, and was early called to the English 
bar, and sat in Parliament for a lengthened 
period, being twice in office—first, as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Sir Robert Peel's last ad- 
ministration, and upon the other occasion, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Lord Aberdeen's 
government. From 1855 to 1859 he was Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and 
from 1860 to 1868, Governor of New South 
Wales. During his long public life he has ac- 
quitted himself with great discretion and 
ability, and wears several orders in proof of the 
satisfuction and approval of his services. 

It is thus seen that Sir John does not owe 
his present elevation so much to aristocratic 
position and privilege as to his mental capacity 


and varied experience in important colonial, 


missions, IIe is reported to be a healthy, vig- 
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orous man, genial and cordial in manner, and 
much esteemed by all classes of Canadian so- 
ciety. 

— 2 —ñͥ—zĩ 


PEOPLE OF THE EARTH, AGAIN 


In our April number was published a para- 
graph, entitled The People of the Earth,” 
which had been going the rounds of the news- 
papers, unquestioned as to accuracy, for some 
time previously. We inserted it in our col- 
umns without applying the test of calculation, 
thinking, doubtless, at the time, of some of 
those old problems in Geometrical Progres- 
sion” which so astonished our schoolboy mind 
by their wonderful results. Since the publica- 
tien of said paragraph we 
have received several letters 
from readers of the JOUR- 
NAL, who impeach the fig- 
ures given as egregiously 
inaccurate. We are always 
glad to rectify errors, if we 
can, and so have brushed 
into activity our small de- 
velopment of Calculation, 
and endeavored to collate 
such data and make such 
computations as will come 
closer to the truth. 

The extent in square 
miles of the different grand 
divisions of the earth is as 
follows: Europe, 3,747,450 
square miles; Asia, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s Gazetteer, 
about 16,914,700 square 
miles; Africa, 11,854,000 
square miles; America, 
14,180,208 square miles: 
making a total of 46,646,358 
square miles of land sur- 
face. Now, the Bible chro- 
nology being taken for 
granted, it would be impos- 
sible to estimate, at a figure 
anywhere near the true one, 
the total number of human souls that have been 
born into the world. If, however, we assume 
that from the commencement of our reckoning 
to the present time there has been an average 
population of 1,000,000,000, and that every 
thirty years (the generally received period of a 
generation) 1,000,000,000 of persons had passed 
away from life, and a like number had filled 
their places, we find, in 6,000 ycars, that there 
have been 200 such successions or generations, 
which would make a total of 200,000,000,000. 
This number distributed over the Jand, whose 
extent is above given, would give about 4,285 
per square mile, or to vach one a plot of ground 
containing 6,506 square feet. A correspondent 
who has been at some pains to expose the 
errors of the paragraph states, that if to cach 
person of the 200,000,000,000 was allotted a 
burial place containing twenty-five square fect, 
a cemetery of less than 180,000 square miles 
would be ample for their interment. 

There are, in reality, no means of determin— 
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ing the number of people who have lived on 
this globe, and therefore all statements regard- 
ing it must be taken as merely speculative. If 
it be true, as some scientific investigators as- 
sert, and the Chinese claim, that man has 
existed for a hundred thousand years or more, 
the figures given above are too small. 
lp 


OUR DEAD-LETTER BO. 


Some of our correspondents write in such haste that 
they forget certain important items, so that, inetead of 
speedily filling their orders as desired, we are obliged to 
put their letters in our dead-letler box, and walt for fur- 
ther directions. 

The following will cxplain to impatient ones why they 
wait: 

„S. R. WEII.s— Dear Sir: Will yor please to tell me 
where I tan get a book that tells all about electro-plating 
with silver and gilding with gold, the kind of galvanic 
battery used for the same, etc.“ 

The above letter contained $2, and is without name, 
date, post-office, or State. This comment may provoke 
a letter from the author of the letter quoted, when we 
can compare the handwriting, and, if all be right, fill 
the order. 

**Osweco, April 5, 1860.—Sir: Please find inclosed 60 
cents for your new Illustrated Catalogue of Best Books 
on Phy'y, etc., and Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Temperance Convention. held at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
your new work on the use of Tobacco.” 

No name to this letter. 

„ KINGSTON, GARDEN IsLAND.—Inclosed you have 

2 75. Please send by mail, to my address as above, one 

ralig Microscope, and oblige—A. MALONE.” No State 
named in this letter. Please send the following : Notes 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development; Thoughts on Do- 
mestic Life ; The Right Word in the Right Place, Diction- 
ary. Inclosed is €1 12 to pay for same.” No name, date, 
3t-office, nor State on this letter. Andrew Cokely sends 
or Hints,“ etc., but gives no State or post-office. John 
H. Demott sends for * Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle,” but gives no date, post-office, or State. Dr. 
Lewis Naumaun sends for the book named Amative- 
ness,” etc., but gives no date, post-office, or State. 25 
cents from Spiceland, Ind., Nov., 1867, with no signature. 


50 cents from Joseph Lucas, Nov., 1867, with no post- 


office or State. 25 cents from Rahway, Oct., 1867, with 
no signature or State. 75 cents from Edward Napier, 
Oct., 1867, with no post-office or State. $1 20 in a letter 
dated Aug., 1867, with no name, post-office, or State. 12 
cents in stamps came from Omaha, in a letter dated Nov, 
26, 1868, without a signature. 81 cents from * Ravens- 
wood,” Aug. 15, 1868. No name or State. $2 85 came 
from Hutchinson, Minn., in a letter dated March 9, 1868. 
with no name. 25 cents from Monsey,” Dec. 4, 1867. 
No name or State. 2 cents from Lewis Centre, O., 
Nov., 1867, with no signature. 15 cents from Millerstown, 
O., March, 1867. No name. 50 cents from Geneva, N. X., 
March, 1867, with no name. $1 from J. E. Giles, M. D., 
Mound City, March, 1867. No State given. A letter from 
Red Wing—no State—written Feb., 1867, wishes a bunt. 
but signs no name. gı 0 from Edward Smith, North 
Brookfield—no State—Feb., 1867. 20 ceuts from Black- 
berry, III., Jan., 1867. No name. $1 from Varysburgh, 
Nov., 1866, with no name or State. $2 from Portland. 
Aug., 1866, with no name. 12 cents from South Shafts- 
bury, Vt., dated July, 1966. No name. Fl from fre, 
Iowa, June, 1866, with no signature. $1 from Oswego, 
III., May, 1866. with no signature. B cents from Belmont, 
March, 1866, with no State or name given. B cents frum 
Circleville, O., Dec., 1865. No name. $250 from Staun- 
ton, III., Oct., 1865. No name. $1 from Croton. May, 
1865, with no name or State. $1 from Dr. G. Young- 
blood, May, 1865. No post- Office or State given. Two 
letters from Wm. Riley, Dec., 1864—one from Lambert- 
ville and one from Toledo. $38 in each letter, and one from 
Toledo in November with $8. No State named in either 
letter. 50 cents from S. S. Clark, Hancock, July, 1865, 
but no State given. 


Besides many others, without inclosures. Now it isto 
be supposed tbat we have been blamed by these careless 
persons for not filling their orders, when all the blame 
lies at their own door. O! if everybody would read our 
Hanꝗ-Books, How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to 
Behave,” and How to Do Business,“ it would save the 
world a heap of trouble.“ Do please give us your 
name, post-office, county, and State, when writing to this 
office. Then there will be nobody to blame but ourselves 
if your orders are not attended to. 

— — 

“Dim you ever know such a mechanical 
genius as my son?” said an old lady. He has 
made a fiddle out of his own head, and he has 
wood enough for another.” 
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HEINRICH BARTH, 


THE AFRICAN TRAVELER, 


In this face we find marked indices of 
a strong, closely knit, vigorous frame, 
and of an enduring temperament. The. 
large basilar portion of the brain and 
the almost rugged features exhibit that 
desirable strength of constitution and 
rapid recuperative energy which is the 
gift transmitted by a healthy parentage. 

The large and well-proportioned brain 
is an evidence of a symmetrical organi- 
zation; sustained by an ample vitality, 
the nervous system had not appropriat- 
ed, its nourishment to the deprivation 
and loss of the other physical parts of 
the body, and so induced that irregular 
and inharmonious development which is 
often discernible in men of studious 
pursuits, That he died at an age when 
healthy men are generally considered to 
be in their prime, is doubtless due, in a 
great measure, to his exposure for years 
to those hardships and poisonous cli- 
matic influences which make the interior 
of Africa, proverbially, the European’s 
grave, and to his unremitting mental 
activity. | 

His intellect was adapted to investi- 
gation. The large perceptive organs 
show the observer, the collector of ma- 
terial data. The motive temperament 
inspired physical activity; he could not 
sit composedly in the retirement of a 
study and labor on for months amid the 
treasures of literature. Yet Barth was 
eminently the man to apply knowledge 
as well as to accumulate it, and in its 
practical employment he found his best 
opportunities to gather further stores. 
Admirably organized by nature for pio- 
neer research, he zealously obeyed the 
promptings of inclination, and pursued 
his explorations even at the risk of life. 

How many distinguished men have devoted 
their whole lives to the penetration of that still 
comparatively unknown paradise of travelers— 
Africa? Mungo Park lost his life nearly a cen- 
tury ago on the Niger, along whose banks 
missionary stations are now planted by a na- 
tive of the soil—Bishop Crowther. Lieutenant 
Clapperton, the only man who had then trav- 
ersed Africa from the- Mediterranean to the 
Gulf of Guinea, found a lone grave at Sacka- 
too. Others, more fortunate in their endur- 
ance of tropical exposures, returned. Burck- 
hardt, in 1813, Ritchie and Lyon, in 1818, fol- 
lowed Park's course; Denham, the companion 
of Clapperton, discovered Lake Tsad. Ma- 
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jor Laing visited and verified the existence of 
Timbuctoo, and was followed, in 1828, by M. 
Callie. The brothers Lander also reached the 
Gulf of Guinea. Yet little was known on Af- 
rica of an authentic character previous to 
Barth’s account of his travels; and he cast 
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ceived his early education at the gymnasium 
of his native city, where, relates one of his 
school-fellows, he was distinguished for his 
earnestness, modesty, and great energy. His 
body, not originally strong, was nourished and 
developed by prudent exercise. In 1839 he 
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PORTRAIT OF HEINRICH BARTH. 


more light on central Africa than all his pre- 
decessors put together. (Westminster Review.) 
Since him, Livingstone, Burton, Du Chaillu, 
Speke and Grant, Baker, and others have ex- 
plored individual portions; and last, though 
not least, the scientific and corresponding de- 
partments connected with the Anglo-Abyssin- 
ian expedition have opened up an almost for- 
gotten or never known region. There still 
lies in the far interior an immense tract labeled 
“unexplored region; and it must devolve 
upon worthy followers of this courageous Ger- 
man to give us light upon it. In the present 
article we must confine ourselves to the ex- 
plorations and discoveries of Barth alone, rap- 
idly sketching them in our biographical treat- 
ment. 
EARLY LIFE. 

Heinrich Barth, the son of an opulent burg- 
her of the seaport of Hamburg, Germany, 
was born on the 18th of April, 1821. He re- 


went to the University of Berlin, where he 
pursued a course of philological and archsxo- 
logical studics, attending the lectures of the 
classic philologists Béckh, Curtins, Grimm, 
Schelling; and was especially interested in the 
lectures of Carl Ritter, the creator of modern 
geographical science. Having a passion for 
travel, he employed his first vacation in an ex- 
cursion to Italy and Sicily, spending four 
months in Rome, and studying the ruins and 
monuments of antiquity, in view of a grand 
historical work, which, however, he did not 
execute. He returned to Berlin in 1844, where 
he delivered, with great success, a masterly es- 
say on the Commerce of Ancient Corinth. It 
was probably on this voyage that his mind be- 
came settled as to his future course as explorer. 
In 1845 he visited England, in order to study 
the Arabic language in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. From thence he went southward, 
through France and Spain, to the Mediterrane- 
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an, and first landed on the shore òf Africa at 
Tangiers, in Morocco. Thence he made ex- 
cursions to Tunis, Tripoli, across the sandy 
desert to Bengazi; farther to Cairo, in Egypt, 
being attacked and robbed on the way. From 
Cairo he explored Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Egean Sea, and 
Greece; and from thence returned to Berlin. 
There he commenced the preparation of his 
“ Travels Through the Coast Lands of the Med- 
iterranean,” only the first volume of which 
made its appearance. This whole journey cost 
him $14,000, all paid out of his own resources. 
This journey was of great advantage in pre- 
paring the young traveler for his later and 
more dangerous journeys in the interior of 
Africa, and in giving him a practical knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language. 

Two years intervened from his return to 
Berlin and the commencement of the great un- 
dertaking of his life. In the mean time he had 
entered Berlin University as private teacher, 
in order to still further prosecute his studies, 
especially on the geography of northern Afri- 
ca and the history of the Greek colonies. His 
first work of travel soon gave him an extended 
reputation, and he received an invitation from 
the English Government to accompany the ex- 
pedition under Richardson, which was fitted 
out from London, under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society. In October, 1849, Baron 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister in London, com- 
municated to him the readiness of the British 
Government to pay his expenses, provided he 
would furnish $1,000 toward his own outfit. 
The Geographical Society of Berlin at once 
advanced this sum, and the Physical Society 
of that city and the king of Prussia aided fur- 
ther by advancing $700 each. But the en- 
treaties of his father and friends at first in- 
duced Barth to decline the offer; but when 
Overbeck, another German traveler, had of- 
fered his services in his stead, and been accept- 
ed, his love of travel overcame his sense of 
filial duty, and, finally, in the winter of 
1849—50, we find Richardson, Overbeck, and 
Barth, at Tripoli, making extensive prepara- 
tions for their explorations in the African in- 
terior; and in March, 1850, all being ready, 
the hardy adventurers were fairly under way. 
In following them, more especially Barth, we 
shall’be compelled to be extremely brief, con- 
fining ourselves to the chief points interesting 
to our readers in the course of five years’ wan- 
dering. How providential it was that Barth 
finally accompanied the expedition will be 
seen later; for to him alone are we indebted 
for the results of the undertaking, as the two 
others found lonely graves in Africa. 

The expedition proceeded from Tripoli 
southward, through the Hamada desert to 
Moorzook, in Fezzan; thence westward, by 
Ghat, to the country of the Tuaricks, the Be- 
douins of the Sahara; thence southward again, 
for six months, until they had crossed the 
great desert to the highlands. We are apt to 
associate only the deepest gloom with our im- 
age pictures of the great Sahara, and even of 
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the whole interior of Africa, but Barth never 
lacks, even in the most desolate regions, for 
something to describe interestingly. Even un- 
der the burning sun, while treading the hot 
sand, and in spite of much suffering and the 
awful loneliness of the waste, Barth found un- 
speakable attractions, and he said himself that 
he could think of nothing more beautiful than 
the cool summer evenings under the brilliantly 
starred heavens of the Sahara. The heat and 
trouble of the day were soon forgotten when 
the cool oasis spring quenched their burning 
thirst, and under the tall palms the travelers 
were called to sleep by the music of the 
leaves. This journeying is full of incident. 
Once Barth lost himself in the desert, and re- 
mained without water for twenty-eight hours, 
preserving his life by drinking his own blood. 
The Tuaricks had never known any one to 
survive more than twelve hours when deprived 
of water; and they regarded him as a demigod 
or a supernatural being. The party of three 
carried with them a boat, with which they 
intended to navigate Lake Tsad, and this, 
too, was a cause of great excitement among 
the natives. Once they were attacked and 
robbed by some fanatical Moslems, and nar- 
rowly escaped death. For three months they 
were detained by a ferocious sheik of Tintel- 
lust, and were only released after Dr. Barth 
had made a long and weary pilgrimage to the 
sultan of the province. Such are but a few 
of the incidents in the journey before reaching 
Agadez, on the outer border of the desert. 
Agadez was a place of much attractiveness 
to Barth. What can be more interesting,” 
he says, “than a considerable town, said to 
have been once as large as Tunis, situated in 
the midst of lawless tribes, on the borders of the 
desert, and of the fertile tracts of an almost 
unknown continent, established there from 
ancient times, and protected as a place of 
rendezvous and commerce between nations 
of the most different character, and having 
the most various wants? It is by mere acci- 
dent that this town has not attracted as much 
interest in Europe as her sister town, Timbuc- 
too.” The city presented rather a neat appear- 
ance; and though it has lost its former mag- 
nificence, it is still a considerable place. Three 
hundred years ago its circuit was more than 
three miles, and its population 50, 000; but now 
it is estimated to contain onty 7,000. Here the 
three travelers separated — Richardson going 
eastward toward Zinder, Overbeck westward 
to Tasawa, intending also to explore Guber 
and Mariedi, both intending to join Barth at 
Kuka, near the borders of Lake Tsad. The 
Hausa people, among whom Barth now found 
himself, constitute one of the best defined 
nationalities in all this part of Africa, with a 
history extending over three or four centuries, 
and a more advanced civilization than any 
other in all Negroland. They are less warlike 
than some of their neighbors, and have suffer- 
ed at times severe spoliations. Their agricul- 
ture is described as respectable, and, owing to 
the wonderful fertility of the soil, is very pro- 
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ductive; and their skill in the mechanic arts, 
and the extent of their manufactures, are far 
from contemptible. An African landscape near 
Kano, as seen by Barth during the last days of 
January and the first of February, 1852, well 
deserves a place here. 

“It was a most beautiful morning, and I in- 
dulged in the feeling of unbounded liberty, and 
in the tranquil enjoyment of the beautiful as- 
pect of God's creation. The country through 
which we passed on leaving Shibdawa formed 
one of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my 
life. The ground was pleasantly undulating, 
covered with a profusion of herbage not yet 
entirely dried up by the sun’s power; the trees, 
belonging to a great variety of species, were 
not thrown together in an impenetrable thick- 
et of the forest, but formed into beautiful 
groups, exhibiting all the advantages of light 
and shade. There was the kana, with its rich, 
dark-tinged foliage; the kadena, or butter-tree, 
which I here saw for the first time, exhibiting 
the freshest and most beautiful green; then 
the markè, more airy, and sending out its 
branches in a more irregular shape, with light 
groups of foliage; the young tamarind-trees, 
rounding off their thick crown of foliage 
till it resembled an artificial canopy spread 
out for the traveler to repose in its shade; 
while above all, tall and slender gorebas un- 
folded their fan-crowns, just as if to protect 
the eye of the delighted wanderer from the 
rays of the morning sun, and to allow him to 
gaze undisturbed on.the enchanting scenery 
around. Near the village Kashi, even the 
garda tree, which is so rarely seen in this 
quarter, enlivened the scenery. The densely 
luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode only 
of the feathered tribe. Birds of numberless 
variety were playing and warbling about in 
the full enjoyment of their liberty; while the 
‘serdi, a large bird, with beautiful plumage of 
a light-blue color, especially attracted my at- 
tention. Now and then a herd of cattle was 
seen dispersed over the rich pasture-grounds, 
all of white color; the bulls provided with a 
large fat hump, or tozo, hanging down on one 
side. But in this delightful spectacle objects 
of destruction were not wanting, the poi- 
sonous plant, ‘tumnia,’ starting forth every- 
where.” 

This is a pleasant picture of the African 
“ desert,” as is also his account of the journey 
to Kano. We listened,” he says, “to the 
tales of our comely and cheerful companion, 
who detailed to us the wonders of this African 
London, Birmingham, and Manchester; the 
vastness of the town, the palace and retinue of 
the governor, the multitudes assembled every 
day in its market - place, the splendor and 
riches of the merchandise exposed there 
for sale, the various delicacies of the table, 
the beauty and gracefulness of the ladies. 
At times my fiery Tunisian mulatto shouted 
out, from mere anticipation of the pleasures 
which awaited him.” Kano did not, alto- 


gether, belie the praise lavished upon it. 
The permanent population was estimated at 
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85,000 or 40,000 souls, and that of the prov- 
ince at half a million. The people manufac- 
ture silk, cotton, and leather goods from the 
raw materials, both for home consumption and 
for exportation. They also deal largely in 
slaves, rather as buyers than sellers; for, 
though extensive slaveholders, they are not 
slave-breeders, and the marriage of slaves is 
not encouraged. In some other regions visit- 
ed later, as the country of the Kamen, quite a 
different picture of slavery is given. On reach- 
ing the capital, he found that the sheik had 
gone out with his fullowers—ostensibly to chas- 
tise another vassal sheik into obedience, but in 
reality on a slave-hunt. Barth determined to 
take this opportunity to examine the country, 
and especially to see for himself the horrors of 
which he had heard so much, and, accordingly, 
he joined the expedition. The sheik had taken 
out his whole army of twenty thousand men, 
which invaded and overran the country of the 
defenseless people. The result of a foray ex- 
tending seven hundred miles was a body of 
ten thousand cattle, and about three thousand 
slaves, many of them decrepit old women; 
while the number of grown-up men did not 
exceed three hundred. This, however, formed 
but a small part of the misery inflicted; the 
massacre of men of mature age, by severing 
one leg and allowing the sufferer to bleed to 
death, and the destruction of all the granaries, 
being considered a part of their duty. Dr. 
Barth remonstrated with the sheik and his 
vizier on account of this horrid trade, but they 
pleaded that trading in slaves was the only 
way in which they could procure their fire- 
arms. 

The rendezvous of the three travelers was 
Kuka, April, 1852. Richardson, the chief of 
the party, never reached it, dying at Ungu- 
rutua, on the 4th of March. Barth arrived on 
the 2d of April, and was joined by Overbeck 
on the 7th of May. Barth took charge of the 
papers of the expedition, and the two again 
separated. On the 29th of May Barth started 
to explore the kingdom of Adamawa, which 
lies far away to the south, on the borders of 
the great unexplored pagan kingdoms beyond 
the eastern branch of the Kwara. He travel- 
ed southward for four weeks, through thick 
forests infested with lions and elephants. The 
natives looked upon him everywhere as some- 
thing superhuman; and he might have made 
abundance of money had he condescended to 
apply his talents to the writing of rhythmical 
charms. The most southern point reached by 
Barth was Yola, in 9° 25’ N. lat.; but he was 
compelled to retrace his steps soon afterward, 
on account of a breach of etiquette im a letter 
of introduction which a neighboring sultan 
had given him. He returned to Kuka, on 
July 22, where he met Overbeck, who had 
penetrated from Kuka to Lake Tsad; and em- 
ployed the boat, which he had carried across 
the country, in exploring its islands and shores 
—being the first European who had navigated 
this lake. Kuka was now made the head- 
quarters of the travelers, and they undertook 
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numerous journeys into the neighboring lands. 
But Barth here met with a sad loss. Overbeck 
had attempted to penetrate the great Fellatah 
kingdom of Zakoba, lying on the river Benue; 
but was driven back with a constitution hope- 
lessly shattered, and died on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, in the village of Maduari, near 
Lake Tsad, where he was buried by his now 
desolate companion. Alone and despondent, 
almost without funds, Barth felt his utter deso- 
lation for a time; but the arrival of letters from 
Lord Palmerston, expressing the warmest grat- 
ification at what had been accomplished, in- 
closing a fresh commission and a supply of 
funds, inspired him to take the whole weight 
of the mission upon himself. What his own 
feelings then were may be best judged from 
the following entry-in his diary: 


As the only living member of the mission, 


I feel, since the carrying out of our designs 
rests altogether upon me, that my strength is 
doubled, and my resolution firmer to follow up 
still further the results already obtained. My 
means consist of a pretty large collection of 
presents—two hundred dollars, four camels, 
and four horses. My health is excellent; and 
with five trusted, long-tried servants, abund- 
antly supplied with powder and ball, I am re- 
solved, full of courage and confidence in the 
result, to set out for Timbuctoo.” 

Kuka had been long wearisome to him, and 
he left it in good spirits on the 25th.of Novem- 
ber, 1852. On the 23d of April, 1858, Sackatoo 
was reached; and on the 7th of September 
following, after untold hardships and innu- 
merable hairbreadth escapes, Timbuctoo. He 
had distributed on his way thither a bountiful 
supply of presents, and among the natives was 
known as Abd-el-Kerim—the Servant of the 
Merciful. Once he fell ill, when the people 
surrounded the tent, exclaiming, in sympa- 
thy, “ Abd-el-Kerim shall not die!” Nor did 
he. His stay in Timbuctoo was protracted ; 
and his chapters on that city, on its history 
and ethnology, are thorough and deeply inter- 
esting. He found here a protector in the sheik, 
Ahmed El Bakay, who took him into his full 
confidence, and dealt toward him with uniform 
frankness and generosity. Barth found ene- 
mies even there; but the kind sheik protected 
him. He remained here eight months; and 
the events of his sojourn, as related by Barth, 
read more like a romance than the tales of a 
scientific traveler. 

In May, 1854, Barth left Timbuctoo, accom- 
panied by the kind El Bakay. His route lay 
on the left bank of the Niger, which from 
Timbuctoo to Goga is a distance of 200 miles. 
The people were inclined to be friendly, es- 
pecially to the sheik. Goga was reached on 
the 20th of June. This was the ancient cap- 
ital of western Negroland, but now only a 
hamlet of three hundred huts. Shortly after 
leaving this place, the sheik bade him fare- 
well, after solemnly charging the messengers 
whom he had sent with his guest to be faith- 
ful and obedient. “He gave me,” says Barth, 
“his blessing, and assured me that I should 
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certainly reach home in safety.” The old 
man’s prophecy proved true. Barth advanced 
along the Niger to Say, thence to Kuka, over 
nearly the same route that he had passed the 
year before, where he met Mr. Vogel and two 
English sappers, who had been sent out by 
the English Government at his own request. 
The rest is soon told. In May, 1855, Barth 
started for Europe; proceeding by a small car- 
avan to Moorzook, reaching Tripoli in July, 
and London on the 6th of September, 1855, 
after an absence from civilized society of near- 
ly six years. “Thus,” in his own words, “I 
closed my long and exhausting career as an 
African explorer. The scale and the means of 
the mission seemed to be extremely limited, 
and it was only in consequence of the success 
which accompanied our proceedings, that a 
wider extent was given to the range and ob- 
jects of the expedition; and after its original 
leader had succumbed to his arduous task, in- 
stead of giving way to despair, I had con- 
tinued in my career amid great embarrass- 
ment, carrying on the exploration of extens- 
ive regions almost without any means. And 
when the leadership of the mission, in conse- 
quence of the confidence of her majesty’s gov- 
ernment, was intrusted to me, and I had been 
deprived of the only European companion who 
remained to me, I resolved upon undertaking, 
with a very limited supply of means, a journey 
to the far West, in order to endeavor to reach 
Timbuctoo, and to explore that part of the 
Niger which, through the untimely fate of 
Mungo Park, had remained unknown to the 
scientific world. In this enterprise I succeed- 
ed to my utmost expectation. I also 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with all the most powerful chiefs along the 
river, up to that mysterious city itself. 

No doubt, even in the track which I myself 
pursued, I have left a good deal for my suc- 


cessors to improve upon; but I have the satis- 


faction to feel that I have opened to the view 
of the scientific public of Europe a most ex- 
tensive tract of the secluded African world, 
and not only made it tolerably known, but 
rendered the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Europeans and those regions pos- 
sible.“ 

Barth was welcomed to Europe with uni- 
versal joy. “A joyous thrill went through 
Europe,” says Karl Audrée, “as the telegraph 
announced the arrival of Barth in Marseilles. 
He had long been given up as lost, and now it 
was a joyous surprise that a gracious Provi- 
dence had spared him that sad fate which has 
been the portion of so many African travelers. 
He was not destined to die on the hot sands of 
the desert, or to breathe out his high-aspiring 
spirit under the palms. He bid defiance to the 
fever, to all exertion and deprivations, and re- 
turned fresh and healthy home.” Honors were 
paid to him on every hand; and his nationality 
was forgotten by the reserved English, in their 
admiration of the work that he had accom- 
plished. He had not entered upon his career 
unprepared for his duties. The honors crewn- 
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ed only a well-earned fame. “He took with 
him,” said the Spectator, “ the whole education 
of a philologist, historian, geographer, and 
ethnologist. He had spoken Arabic fluently 
for many years—having learned the language 
from the natives themselves—and could freely 
converse with them. And then, he was a 
German, with a more cosmopolitan and tol- 
erant spirit than the English have; and he 
was thereby more qualified than an English- 
man to place and estimate matters in their 
right relations.” Such words amply repaid 
the warm-hearted explorer for his past hard- 
ships. 

For a while Barth remained in London, su- 
perintending the publication of his “Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa;” and then returned to Berlin. He 
subsequently superintended the fitting out of 
several African expeditions. In 1858 he tray- 
eled in Asia Minor, the results of which he 
published in 1864, under the title of “ A Jour- 
ney from Trapezunt, through the Northern 
Part of Asia Minor, to Scutari.” In 1860 he 
made a journey through Turkey, which he 
published in “ A Journey through the Interior 
of European Turkey, in 1864.” In 1863, on 
the death of Von Ritter, he was appointed 
Professor of Geography in the University of 
Berlin. In the following year he made a 
journey to Dalmatia and Montenegro. He 
visited northern Africa once or twice again, 
in the interest of geographical science; but he 
was chiefly occupied in his lectures at the 
University, and in his duties as editor of the 
Erdkunde, and also as a constant contribu- 
tor to Petermann’s geographical Mittheilungen. 
Barth’s fame went with him to the grave. He 
died on the 25th of November, 1865, regretted 
by the world. He had never married, but was 
well known for his hospitality. He was of 
middle stature; his body was not fleshy, but 
sinewy and bony. He was reserved in his 
nature, but a true German. “ His yes was yes, 
his no was no; his nod his word, his word a 
deed.” 

SPEED IN TRAVEL.—In a single second a 
snail travels one five-thousandth of a foot; a 
fly, five feet; a pedestrian, at ordinary gait, five 
and three-tenths feet; a camel, six feet; an or- 
dinary breeze, ten feet; a rapid running stream, 
twelve feet; a trotting horse, twelve feet; a 
whale, twelve and three-tenths feet; a fast- 
sailing ship, fourteen feet; a reindeer with 
sledge, twenty-five feet; a locomotive engine, 
twenty-nine feet; a skater, thirty-six feet; a 
race-horse, forty-one feet; a tempest, fifty fect ; 
a swiftly thrown stone, fifty feet; an eagle, 
ninety-five feet; a carrier-pigeon, four hundred 
and eleven feet; a rifle ball, one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five feet; a twenty-five- 
pound cannon ball, two thousand two hundred 
and ninety nine feet; a point of the earth on 
the equator, two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one feet; the center of the earth around 
the sun, four miles; a ray of light, one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand miles. 
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On Phosiologn. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life-—Cnbanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. — Bees iv. . 


DIGESTION. 


WE compile, from Dr. Combe’s “ Physiology 
of Digestion.” the following interesting results 
obtained from Dr. Beaumont’s experiments with 
St. Martin, and annex a table showing the time 
required for the digestion of various kinds of 
food : 

1. That hunger is the cffect of distension of 
the vessels that secrete the gastric juice. 

2. That the process of mastication, tnsaliva- 
tion, and deglutition, in an abstract point of 
view, do not in any way affect the digestion of 
the food ; or, in other words, when food is in- 
troduced directly into the stomach in a finely 
divided state without these previous steps, it 
is as readily and as perfectly digested as when 
they have been taken. 

3. That saliva does not possess the properties 
of an alimentary solvent. 

4. That the agent of chymification is the gas- 
tric juice. 

5. That the pure gastric juice is fluid, clear 
and transparent, without odour, a little salt, and 
perceptibly acid. 

6. That it contains free muriatic acid, and 
some other active chymical principles. 

7. That it is never found free in the gastric 
cavity; but is always excited to discharge it- 
self by the introduction of food or other irri- 
tants. l 

8. That it is secreted from vessels distinct 
from the mucous follicles. 

9. That it is seldom obtaincd pure, but is 
generally mixed with mucus, and sometimes 
with saliva. When pure, it is capable of being 
kept for months, and perhaps for years. 

10. That it coagulaies albumen, and afterward 
dissolves the coagula 

11. That it checks the progress of putrefaction. 

12. That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters 
its properties. 

13. That, like other chymical agents, it com- 
mences its action on food as soon as it comes in 
contact with it. 

14. That it is capable of combining with a 
certain and fixed quantity of food, and when 
more aliment is presented for its action than it 
will dissolve, disturbance of the stomach, or 
“indigestion,” will ensue. 

15. That its action is facilitated by the 
warmth and motions of the stomach. 

16. That it becomes intimately mized and 
dlended with the ingestee in the stomach by the 
motions of that organ. 

17. That it is invariably the same substance, 
modified only by admiæture with other fluids. 

18. That the motions of the stomach produce 
a constant churning of its contents, and admiz- 
ture of food and gastric juice. 

19. That these motions are in two directions, 
transversely and longitudinally. 
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20. That no other fluid produces the same 
effect on food that gastric juice does; and that 
it is the only solvent of aliment. 

21. That the action of the stomach and its 
fluids is the same on all kinds of diet. 

22. That solid food of a certain texture is 
easier of digestion than fluid. 

23. That animal and farinaceous aliments are 
more easy of digestion than vegetable. 

24. That the susceptibility of digestion does 
not, however, depend altogether upon natural 
or chymical distinctions. 

25. The digestion is facilitated by minuieness 
of division and tenderness of fiber, and retarded 
by opposite qualities. 

26. That the ultimate principles of aliment are 
always the same, from whatever food they may 
be obtained. 

27. That chyme is homogeneous, but variable 
in its color and consistence. 

28. That, toward the latter stages of chymi- 
fication, it becomes more acid and stimulating, 
and passes more rapidly from the stomach. 

29. That the inzer coat of the stomach is of a 
pale pink color, varying in its hues according 
to its full or empty state. 

80. That, in health, it is sheathed with mucus. 

81. That the appearance of the interior of the 
stomach in disease is essentially different from 
that of its healthy state. 

32. That stimulating condiments are injurious 
to the healthy stomach. 

33. That the use of ardent spirets always pro- 
duces disease of the stomach, if persevered in. 

34. That water, ardent spirits, and most other 
fluids, are not affected by the gastric juice, but 
pass from the stomach soon after they have 
been received. 

35. That the quantity of food generally taken 
is more than the wants of the system require ; 
and that such excess, if persevered in, generally 
produces not only functional aberration, but 
disease of the coats of the stomach. 

86. That bulk as well as nutriment is neces- 
sary to the articles of diet. 

37. That bile is not ordinarily found in the 
stomach, and is not commonly necessary for the 
digestion of the food ; but, 

38. That when oil food has been used, it as- 
sists its digestion. 

39. That oly food is difficult of digestion, 
though it contains a large proportion of the 
nutrient principles. 

40. That the digestibility of aliment does not 
depend upon the quantity of nutrient principles 
that it contains. 

41. That the natural temperature of the 
stomach is about 100° Fahrenheit. 

42. That the temperature is not elevated by 
the ingestion of food. , 

43. That erercise elevates the temperature ; 
and that sleep or rest in are cumbent position 
depresses it. 

44, That gentle exercise facilitates the diges- 
tion of food. 

45. That the time required for that purpose 
is various, depending upon the quantity and 
quality of the food, state of the stomach, etc. ; 
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but that the time ordinarily required for the dis- 
posal of a moderate meal of the fibrous parts of 
meat, with bread, etc., is from three to three 
and a half hours. 


TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN TINE OF DIGESTION OF THE 
DIFFERENT ARTICLES OF DIET, 


Mode of Time required 
Artleles of Diet. Preparation. for Digestion, 
H. N. 
Rls r ⁵ K 8 Boil el 1 00 
% ⁵⁵¼ se ve awes e 1 45 
Tapioca ...s.esosesosseosroonooo e 2 00 
Barlexxd¶¶d e ee 2 00 
MI „ F W 2 00 
F ».]! 8 2 15 
Gelatine . ... . Boiled .......0. 2 30 
Pigs’ feet, sonsed... S 1 00 
ae e a. e 1 00 
Brains 6 s. 1 45 
venison AKK kñ Broiled ........ 1 35 
Spinal marrow................- Boiled ......... 2 40 
arkey, domestic............... Roasted ....... 2 30 
me i Boiled ........ 2 25 
5 wild ......esseseess- oae Roasted 2 18 
VCC R TE 2 30 
Pig, sucking... gn e 2 30 
Liver, beeſ's, fresh.............. Broiled ........ 2 00 
Lamb. ſr ess cee „ 2 30 
Chicken, full grown ............ Fricasece ...... 2 45 
Eggs, ek oaceawe es eee Hard botled.... 3 30 
: CC Sot À“ 3 00 
M E E E E Fried. ........ 3 30 
PA C Roasted ....... 2 15 
5 ped C Raw e 1 00 
* Whippeeed . eee 
Gade P red, d LI % „% „„ %%% eens Bakos (KE EEE EEE] 2 75 
en CY .ecesssesoose SG 2 
Trout. salmon, fresh e „ 1 40 
ti „„ N 3 3 2 
Bass, striped, res... roiled ........ 
Flounder, — “* nc sce enecese Friede 3 30 
Catd E e ale 3 30 
Salmon, salte e.. Boiled ......... 4 00 
Oysters, fress. Raw Ww 2 55 
ie F ees Sea's Roasted ....... 3 15 
a c eke Stewed ........ 3 30 
Beef, fresh, 1 re Roasted ....... : pa 
„ ateak . we n a cea Broiled ........ 3 00 
“ with salt only............. Boiled ........ ‘ 2 45 
“ with mustard, eto. 3 3 30 
„fresh, lean Fried .......... 400 
„% old. hard, salted........... Boiled ......... 4 15 
Pork- steak. ꝙ Broiled ........ 3 15 
Pork, fat and lean .........0.00. Roasted 5 15 
recently salted............ led .......08 4 30 
„ Fried .......... 415 
" a Mirae eases Broiled ........ 3 15 
s „„ RW 3 00 
„ oman dapat een oo Stewed ....... 3 00 
Mutton, fresh. J Roasted ....... 3 15 
5 Broiled ........ 3 00 
s E E RT Boiled ......... 3 00 
Veal, fresgngnn. Broiled ........ 400 
c wees C 490 
Fowls, domeatic................ Boiled ......... 4 00 
eT et A Roasted ....... 4 00 
Dacks, o WW 4 00 
wild e nease es 4 30 
Suet, beef, reei e Boiled ......... 6 03 
Suet, matton.. JJ/jddôé ĩ 4 30 
; Melted......... 3 80 
Cheese, old, strong............. Raw ;ö sce 3 30 
Soup. beef, vegetables, and bread. Boiled eee 400 
» marrow- bones... 4 15 
© Den e : peewatiees 8 00 
O° Dare, e seis leeds 10 
“ nee ete cabs . 3 30 
Green corn and beans .......... e 3 45 
Chicken souũsdsdsðdd .. Of peace vans 3 00 
a np osooeeo „ 8 90 
sh, meat and vegetables Warmed ....... 2 30 
Sausage, enn cake roiled ........ 3 20 
Heart, animal ..........0008 oe Fried. 4 00 
Tendon..... FFC Bolled ......... 5 30 
Cartilage . “ss aooo 88028808 „öö is e „ „„ „ en 4 15 
Aponetirosis. e E T 3 00 
V e 2% 
Bread, 5 fresh ia Visions i esr Baked ......... : T 
E E TEE S I 5 
Cake, E T E TAE etal a wane E E E 3 00 
S./ eee 2 
Dumpling. Apple. Bolled ......... 3 
pples, sour and hard.......... . 2 50 
if mellow 2 00 
5 sweet o 1 30 
Puren io S Boiled ......... 2 30 
Carrot, orange e e 3 15 
J T—J——˙ 8 i anenee ae dte 8 45 
Turnips. flaůʒãc 000 „ eens 3 30 
Potatoes, Irie. ee e 3 30 
/ ebadeeaeey Roasted ....... 2 30 
Cabbag ieri 3 ge ee 1 ked ed 5 pe 
e, bes! W 
with vinegar leah wets eer eee 2 00 
. Boiled ......... 490 


This table is very interesting, but the results 
must not be too much relied upon, or regarded 
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as representing the uniform rate of digestibil- 
ity. We have already scen that chymification 
is greatly influenced by the interval which has 
elapsed since the preceding meal, the amount 
of exercise taken, the keenness of the appetite, 
the state of the health and mind, the complete- 
ness of the mastication, the state of rest or 
exercise after eating, and various other circum- 
stances; and, above all, the quantity swallowed 
in proportion to the gastric juice secreted. And 
consequently, if an experiment be made with- 
out regard to these conditions, and without any- 
thing being recorded except the time occupied 
in digestion in the individual case, the conclu- 
sions deduced from it may be most fallacious. 
The very aliment which, taken in full quantity, 
remains on the stomach for hours may, in a 
smaller quantity, be entirely digested in one- 
third of the time. Thus, in the foregoing 
table, two and a half hours are set down as the 
average time required for the chymitfication of 
jelly, but in the forty-first experiment we find 
that eight ounces of that substance were en- 
tirely digested in ONE hour. So that, if all the 
other conditions are not carefully kept in view 
at each trial, the results can not possibly be held 
as conclusive. 

It may be said that, on the day of the forty- 
first experiment, St. Martin’s digestion must 
have been particularly good—and, in truth, it 
seems to have been so; for at 9 o'clock A. u. he 
breakfasted on soused tripe, pig's feet, bread, and 
coffee, and yet only one hour later no vestige 
of any of these savory things remained in the 
stomach. What renders this result the more 
remarkable is the fact, that on another occa- 
sion a simple breakfast of coffee and bread 
is set down as having required rour hours for 
its digestion. The rapid disposal of the same 
elements, with the addition of soused tripe and 
pig’s feet, instead of disproving my position, 
evidently strengthens it, by showing that if 
From any cause the digesting power varies in 
intensity, the result obtained from the experi- 
ment on one kind of food can not, with any 
show of reason, be considered as an accurate 
index to its rate of digestibility in comparison 
with that of other kinds. 

In our advertising department we give a list 
of useful works on Dietetics, with prices. 

p . —— 


IMPURE WATER.—Few of us are aware of 
the deleterious effects of impure water, or how 
prone water is to imbibe the impurities of the 
air. Many of us think if the water is clear and 
cold it must be perfectly pure, though it has 
stood in a close bed-room twenty-four hours; 
If a pitcher of water 
is set in a room for only a few hours, it will 
absorb nearly all the respired and perspired 
gases in the room, the air of which will have 
become purer, but the water utterly filthy. The 
colder the water is, the greater the capacity to 
contain these gases. At ordinary temperatures, 
a pail of water can contain a great amount of 
ammonia and carbonic acid gas; and its ca- 
pacity to absorb these gases is nearly doubled by 
reducing the water to the temperature of ice. 
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When the interior of a dwelling-house is fresh- 
ly painted, the occupants will be greatly re- 
lieved of the unpleasant odor by placing wide 
and shallow vessels containing water in the 
rooms. This plainly shows us that water kept 
in a room over-night is totally unfit for drink- 
ing purposes, and should not be used to gargle 
in the throat; also that a large pail of water 
standing in a room would help to purify the 
atmosphere, but should be thrown away 
the next morning. It also teaches us the rea- 
son that the water from a pump should always 
be pumped out in the morning before any of it 
is used. We are lamentably ignorant of many 
of the properties of air and water, two of the 
most important elements of our nature. 


— —— 
SHOULD e MARRY ? 


MORE than thirty years ago we were con- 
sulted by a young man who frankly confessed 
that he believed he had disease of the lungs, 
and he usked us to say whether or not he 
could rightly be married to an excellent young 
person to whom he had been for years engaged. 
We found that his opinion was correct, that 
decided disease of one lung existed, but it was 
not at the time in an active state. We found, 
however, at the same time, that an adverse 
opinion on our part would forever shatter the 
hopes of two lovers who had been for years de- 
voted to one another. There was not an 
argument save tlris local disease which we 
could bring against the idea of nirariage. We 
will not attempt to indicate the reasoning 
whereby we came to the decision that we 
ought not, by any motion of our own, to pre- 
vent the union. Ten or twelve years of sweet- 
est married life were the result, and then the 
husbund died of lung disease. But exactly 
what the youth feared came to pass, namely, 
one of his children died in very early infancy, 
and the other at the age of twenty—both of 
consumption. The latter was particularly in- 
teresting to us. He seemed to be in perfect 
health. On arrival at an age to commence 
business, all his antecedents and his hereditary 
tendencies were forgotten. Instead of avoiding 
all excitants to consumption, he was allowed to 
settle on the borders of a lake in a large West- 
ern city, and there to become a clerk to n cor- 
poration doing an extensive business, by which 
he was very much confined to his desk and 
over-worked. As we have seen in a previous 
papcr, he should of all things have avoided just 
such a location and that employment—he 
should have sought for an active, out-of-door 
life if possible, in some dry inland town. 
After he had been laboring at his desk, how- 
ever, a comparatively short time, we were 
summoned only to find him past all relief. In 
a few months he died with rapid consumption. 

In the above case we deemed ourselves justi- 
fied in allowing the marriage to be consum- 
mated, because, as may be stated generally, we 
were not sure that the disease would progress, 
and there was a chance of the husband's get- 
ting well, and chere was no certainty that chil- 
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day arising in which it seems almost madness 
for either party to think of marriage—cases in 
which death seems foreshadowed with the cer- 
tainty of almost absolute fate. In many of 
such, parents and physicians alike should pro- 
test.— Dr. Bowditch, in Atlantic. 

— — 


IN PRESS. 
A NEW BOOK ON MARRIAGE. 


WEDLOCK: OR, THE Rienr RELATIONS OF THE SEXES, 
Etc. Who Should and Who Should Not Marry, etc. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 19869. [Price, $1 50.] 


Works on Love, Courtship, and Marriage 
are numerous, but not generally good. The de- 
mand for practical information in regard to the 
important points involved in these interesting 
subjects has led to the preparation of many 
trashy and worthless treatises, as well as some 
that are positively pernicious and subversive of 
morality and human well-being. The whole 
matter has, to a great extent, been left in the 


dren would be born. But there are cases every 


hands of quacks and charlatans, who have got 


money by ministering to the passions of the 
ignorant and the credulous. There are a few 
books to which these remarks do not apply, 
but their teachings, though well meant, are un- 
sound on some important points, and calculated 
to lead the reader astray. 

Personally, we make no claim to infallibility, 
but having given much attention to the social 
questions discussed in the new work now an- 
nounced, we have a right to assume that we 
speak understandingly, as well as with a sin- 
cere desire to benefit our readers, by giving 
them trustworthy information and sound, prac- 
tical advice. The book is in every respect 
chaste in language und thought, and cuch as 
may properly find a place on any lady’s center- 
table. g 

Among the subjects treated at length and in 
a thoroughly practical way in this work are the 
following: 

Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifications 
for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Mo- 
tives for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity 
(May Cousins Marry ?); Conjugal Selection; 
Courtship; The Duty of Parents; Marriage Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies; The Ethics of Marriage; 
Second Marriages; Jealousy; Separation and 
Divorce; Celibacy; Polygamy and Pantagamy 
(or Mormonism and Communism in Marriage); 
Love-Letters and Love-Songs; and various mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

We hope to have the work ready for deliv- 
ery in July. It will be handsomely printed 
and substantially bound. Copies will be sent, 
prepaid by post, at $1 50. Orders may be sent 
in at once. Address this office. 

— _ — 


How SHE POPPED THE QUESTION.—“I wish 
I had your lead,” said a lady one day to a 
gentleman who had solved for her a knotty 
point. And I wish I had your heart,” was 
the reply. Well,” said she, since your head 
and my heart can agree, I do not see why they 
should not go into partnership.” And they 
did. 
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QUAKER MUSICO. 


Ep. PHREN. JOURNAL: Noticing in your 
valuable monthly a certain article, headed 
“Quakers vs. Music,” at the end of which is 
an invitation for a rejoinder from any one of 
that religious denomination, I would ask space 
for a few remarks. Having been a birth-right 
member for more than fifty years, I can speak 
“ according to knowledge.” 

While the tenor of said article is highly com- 
plimentary to the Quakers, or “ Friends,” as 
they style themselves, it must be said that we 
inherit the failings and propensities of the hu- 
man race. Quaker babies can and do cry as 
lustily as any others. The young need much 
care and discipline to make and keep them 
consistent members. While, as a Society, they 
enjoy a reputation for honesty and upright 
conduct, there have been a few flagrant in- 
stances of wrong-doing through gross misman- 
agement, wild speculation, or even dishonora- 
ble transactions. But “such as give reasonable 
grounds for fear on these accounts are timely 
labored with for their preservation or recov- 
ery, and if such labor prove unavailing, judg- 
ment is placed upon them in the authority of 
truth.” 

But when members live up to the standard 
preached (not in the wisdom of man) and ex- 
emplified by a Fox, Barclay, or Penn, no relig- 
ious denomination can excel them in purity 
of life, Christian intercourse among themselves 
or the world, and the “higher life” with 
Christ in God. Not seeking to proselyte in 
that aggressive spirit that animates other re- 
ligious professors, and which has savingly con- 
verted, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
thousands of heathen in civilized society or un- 
civilized regions, they invite all to examine 
their creed and doctrines as sct forth by not a 
few of their gifted writers of the past and pres- 
ent time. It is only by a careful perusal of 
these that one can obtain clear and definite in- 


formation of their rise, history, and religious 


belief. 


While the “ Discipline” requires the mem- 
bers scrupulously to avoid intemperance of 
every kind, evil speaking, vain and trifling 
amusements, “the frequenting of taverns and 
places of diversion, lottery or chance invest- 
ments of all sorts, the spirit of war, slavery,” 
etc., there are some points on which less 
stress is laid. Music is one of these; and while 
a consistent Friend” could not either indulge 
his natural fondness for it by practicing upop 
any instrument or recommending others to 
spend time in it, either professionally or for 
recreation, the practice of members varies con- 
siderably. Some (destitute of Tune?) will not 
allow the simplest whistling or humming 
around the house, while others, with an ear 
for harmony, may occasionally allow the sound 
of musical instruments to mingle with the 
sweeter voices of their children. Perhaps we 
might safely say that the general opinion of 
the Society is, that there is in most persons a 
fondness for music, but that when studied“ as 
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an art it is too apt to consume time and atten- 
tion that may be better employed upon other 
pursuits. Hence the common practice is to 
omit it in the education of the young, and 
to avoid it in after-life, when the fascinations 
of gay cvening parties, the theater, or the 
opera might interfere with the serious duties of 
our existence. To religious music, when the 
heart is properly attuned to the sentiment of 
the hymn, many members offer no objection. 
In some Sabbath or First-day” schools, as 
they term them, a few simple tunes have been 
occasionally introduced, or a kind of chiming 
recitation, but generally no means are taken to | 
attract the young by the “ voice of melody.” 
Many “ Friends,” no doubt, love the very 
strains of music against which “ they bear their 
testimony,” and while they deem it right to 
deny themselves this gratification, there are 
others who have no conscientious scruples upon 
the subject. What may be our future prac- 
tice, as a Society, in regard to vocal religious 
music, it is impossible to say, but we trust that 
whatever is done will be done according to the 
spirit of one of our writers—“ In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” JOHN COLLINS. 
[Very well. We rejoice to see signs of prog- 
ress in this Society. If Quaker babies really 
do cry like other babies, the Quakers are not 
wholly without music, and this will, we trust, 
inaugurate, in time, another and an improved 
sort of household music. Now let us have 
“Rock- a-by, baby, on the tree top, etc.] 


— e — 


- A Goop WORD FOR THE CAT D. — Thomas 
M. Brewer writes in the Atlantic Monthly : 


“One rainy day, the past summer, as we sat 
by a window looking out upon the flower-bed, 
our attention was attracted to a catbird, appar- 
ently buried head and shoulders in the soil, and 
trying to extricate himself. Our first impulse 
was to run to his rescue, supposing him to be in 
danger from some hidden enemy; but we soon 
discovered our mistake when we saw him grad- 
ually pag dragging out with him, not with- 
out some difficulty, a very large grub of the 
May-beetle, which he had detected in the very 
act of eating the roots of our favorite geranium. 
The offender was forthwith pounded to a jelly, 
and in this condition borne off to the bird’s 
nest hard by, where it no doubt gladdened the 
heart of one of his nestlings. 

“ Our good opinion of the catbird is confirm- 
ed by the recent experience of President Hill, 
of Cambridge. A favorite elm, near his house, 
was attacked last summer by a large swarm of 
the vanessa caterpillar. ae rapidly devour- 
ed its foliage, and threatened soon to despoil 
the tree of its beauty. One day, when he was 
about to bring ladders and attempt their remo- 
val, and was considering whether this was 
practicable, he observed a catbird fly to the tree 
and begin to destroy the caterpillars. Seeing 
this unexpected relief, he deferred any interfer- 
ence and awaited the result. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. In a few days the catbird entirely 
cleared the tree. The writer was an eyewit- 
ness to a similar result, but in this case the tree 
attacked by the vanessa worm was a poplar, 
and the birds which cleared them out were 
Baltimore orioles.” 


[The more birds we have in our orchards, 
the more plentiful and better will be our fruit. 
Indeed, without birds it is believed we should 
have no fruit. ] 
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THE QUAKERS AGAIN. 


[WE have received from a valued friend the following 
kindly criticism, which we insert, with notes.—Ep.] 

To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Thy article in the last number of the JouRNAL— 
“ Quakers versus Music“ —seems to require some notice 
from Friends; and as thou sayest near the close, These 
pages are open toa rejoinder on the point from any dis- 
ciple of Wm. Penn who may choose to reply.“ I will essay 
a few remarks thereon, althongh not professedly a disci- 
ple of that eminently good man, but rather of the Divine 
Master whom he delighted to serve, as true Friends have 
ever sought to be, according to His divine command 
„Call no man master,“ etc. 

Yet if Wm. Penn's mind“ was ‘imperfectly conati- 
tated,” I fear few of the leading men of this day would 
gain by a comparison with him. (This was said, not of 
Wm. Penn specially, but of any other Friend" who be- 
came authority among his people. The mental imper- 
fection spoken of relates to the faculty of music. Many 
a good man is “imperfectly constituted ™ as to mechan- 
ism, mathematics, poetry, or music.—Ep.] 

After pronouncing Friends a profoundly religious peo- 
ple, thou sayest: Of their theology or religion we have 
only this to say, that it is between themselves and their 
God.“ Could not this be said as pertinently of Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, or other religious bodies? 
(Precisely, and we have no quarrel with any of them on 
account of their religion, though, if called to adopt some 
one of their creeds, we certainly should have a most de- 
cided choice.—Ep.] 

Bat their religious views alone have made Friends a 
separate and peculiar people. Among these peculiar 
views they have ever held that all true harmony must 
proceed from a spiritual concord and union with the 
Father of Spirita; and hence any attempt by men who 
are at strife and variance in their hearts with the Divine 
Author of all things, to substitute harmonious sounds for 
this Inward peace and melody must be vain and futile. 

I am at a loss to know from which of their writings 
thou hast quoted, that beautiful tune is ‘confusion and 
jargon.” Should like to have it pointed out, that I may 
read it in the context. [Reference is made to the com- 
mon speech of the people, not to their writings.—Ep.} 

That Friends are not insensible to the pleasure of sweet 
sounds—ae the singing of birds in the trees, the sighing 
of winds through lofty woods, the music of running 
brooke, the dash of ocean on his winding shore,“ etc., 
etc.—is apparent, I think, in many of their voluminous 
writings, ancient and modern, even down to their favor- 
ite poet, J. G. Whittier. [If Friends admire the happy 
songs of birds, and other masical sounds of inanimate 
nature, why not also admire the happy songs of innocent 
children or rejoicing adults. The most eminent servants 
of God of ancient times praised God with music. David, 
“the man after God's own heart,“ said: ‘* My heart is 
fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will eing and give 
praise, I will sing unto thee among the nations.“ —Ps. 


. lvii. I will eing of mercy and Judgment: unto thee, O 


Lord, will I sing."—Ps. xci. ‘I will sing unto the Lord 
as long as I live. I will sing praises unto my God while 
I have being. —Ps. civ. “I will sing a new song unto 
thee, O God; upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings will I sing praises unto thee."—Ps.cxliv. Here 
is not only singing, but instrumental music and a zew 
song. Verily, the great and pious king was progressive. 
St. Paul, also—the great man of the New Testament—as 
wise and as pure as any, said, 1 Cor. xiv.: I will pray 
with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding aleo.“ This is pretty ancient, and, we 
think, very good authority for worshiping God by 
meane of vocal and instrnmental music; and since the 
voice of natare accords with the teachings of revelation, 
we venture the opinion that Friends, so far as by pre- 
cept or practice they ignore music, are not the end of 
the law on the subject.—Ep.] 

All these natural objects speak the praise and glory of 
their Creator, each in his own appointed way; and when 
men are moved epontaneously to sing, by the same 
Divine Power, Friends are not disposed to discourage it, 
in proof of which sce *“ Barclay’s Apology,” one of the 
works moet fully approved and indorsed by their yearly 
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meetings, both in this country and in Europe, for the 
last two hundred years. In che Providence edition, 1856, 
p. 406, he says: As to the singing of paalma, the case is 
the same as in preaching and prayer. Weconfess this to 
be a part of God's worship, and very eweet and refresh- 
ing when it proceeds from a true sense of God's Jove in 
the heart, and arises from the divine influence of the 
spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either a sweet 
harmony, or words suitable to the present condition, 
whether they be words formerly used by the saints, and 
recorded in the Scripture, such as the Psalms of David, 
or other words; as were the hymns and songs of Zach- 
arias, Simeon, and the blessed Virgin Mary. * * * 
But as to the formal, customary way of singing. it bath 
no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in true Chris- 
tlanity.“ (Steady, friend, steady, to the law and the 
testimony": Pralse the Lord with harp; sing unto him 
with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. Sing 
unto him anew eong; play skillfully with a lond noise. — 
Pa. Xxxill. 2, 83. The singers went before, the players on 
instruments followed after, among them were the dam- 
sels playing with timbrels.”—Ps. Ixviii, B. Then David 
said, None ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites ; 
for them hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark of God 
and to minister to him forever. And David spake to the 
chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren to be sing- 
ers, with instruments of music, pealteries, and harps, and 
cymbals sounding, by lifting up the voice with Joy. 
+ + * Thue all Israel brought up the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound 
of cornet, and with trumpets, and with cymbals, mak- 
ing a noise with psalterles and harps.“—1 Chr. xv. 
See also the psalm which David delivered to the chief 
singer, or leader, recorded in 1 Chr. xvi. This looks like 
formality. There was preparation, arrangement, organ- 
ization, practice, and concert, and this Scripture is the 
authority for ite continuance. If music has been per- 
verted, if unfit persons have unworthlly ministered by 
prayer, or song, or precept, so has marriage and every 
other God-given order among men been perverted by 
some individuals. Reformation, not repudiation, is the 
true doctrine.—Ep.] 

And this ie still more applicable to the church music of 
our day, it seems to me, when the daily papers bear 
ample testimony to the utter want of spiritual harmony 
among those who make so much account of music as a 
part of worship, being largely occupied with diecussions 
oſ the competency oſ the perſormers on those great organs 
which the churches vie with each other in poesessing, or 
else with complaints of the expense attending the man- 
agement of these ceremonial performances. See fre- 
quent communications in the Brooklyn Zagls during the 
past winter, concerning the great organ in one of the 
meeting-houses of that city, said to be the largest this 
side of Boston, I think. [Has not the cut of a coat or 
the brim of a hat, and other matters of minor moment, 
sometimes been discussed with tenacity, if not with 
warmth ?—Ep.] 

Then, viewing the subject somewhat phrenologically, 
what professor of that sclence would advise a person 
without an average development of the reasoning faculty 
to study law, or one with scarcely any Constructive- 
ness to devote himself to mechanica? Yet, because it is 
fashionable, how many hundreds of young persons are 
taking music lessons, and spending hours over the piano, 
who, having next to no natural capacity for music, can 
never become proficients therein! while the practical 
knowledge necessary to fit them for business or domestic 
economy is almost wholly neglected. [Most perrons 
have musical talent enough to make it worth culture. 
Shall none study arithmetic or grammar but those who 
expect to teach them or live by their use !—Ep.] 

Surely, if this system of education had prevailed among 
Friends, they would never have deserved the good name 
which thy article accords to them as teachers, authors, 
farmers, and business men, prompt in fulfillment of their 
obligations, etc. 

Even among the Puritan settlers of New England, this 
departure from simplicity in worship would not have 
been countenanced. It is said that one of the principal 
Baptist churches in Newport, R. I., two hundred years 
ago, did not practice formal singing, and I well remem- 
ber the man who, when the First Baptist Church in that 
place introduced singing by a choir, refused to remain in 
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the meeting-house during the performance. es. It 
was to him an innovation and an offense, but his grand- 
children eing with an organ, and are as good Christians 
as he ever was, and quite as conscientious.—Ep.] 

That the constant practice of singing in schools is not 
favorable to reflection and self-examination, and there- 


fore tends to lower the standard of moral character, I be- 


lieve, from observation while connected with a prominent 
mission whose children are kept almost constantly be- 
fore the public to raise money by their musical orm- 
ances. [Abuses prove nothing as to princ pies. Inttony 
is no good argument against cating. e sentiments, 
tastes, and affectione need culture as well as the intellect ; 
and if in school only intellect should have culture. not a 
few of the poor wonld have a chance for any other, for 
at home it is a hard struggle for bread.—Eb. ] 

Finally. instead of Friends remodeling their system to 
make it popular in av age distinguished more by talk 
about religion than an inward sense of its regenerating 

ower, there are many, among serious-minded men, who 
lieve the time Is fast approaching, and they fear it may 
be sree pereecution and suffering, such as that whic 
prevailed in England about the time when Friends aroge, 
when the Moet High will again call people off from will- 
Worship. which is ever idolatry, and teach them anew 
that the kingdom of heaven is within,“ and can not be 
attained by any amonnt of outward and ceremonial ob- 
servances, which tend rather to separate and estrange 
from Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Liſe.“ 
ONE OF THE FRIENDS, OR QUAKERS. 


[Once of the tendencies of religious people is to magniy 
certain facts or opinions, and give them supreme domi- 
nation over the whole life. The peculiarity of the ruling 
thought has its foundation in the great mind that pro- 
tests i some abuse, and thereby becomes a leader 
among his brethren. John Calvin had great Self-Esteem 
Firmness, and Conscientiousness, and he recognized 

wer and poreroment as the supreme attributes of the 

ity, and his nature gathering everything in the 8crip- 
tures which harmonized especially with his e 
crystalized it into a aystem of theology. Wesley, with 
his great benevolence and gocis) power, found in the 
Bible all that declared the goodneas and love of God, and 
resented these in the forefront of hls teachings. George 
ox, e a nature of great chariy and directness, 
with but little of the esthetic or symbolic, was led to re- 
gara the formality of a ritualistic church with disappro- 
tion, and he, like the rest, became a partialiet, setting 
simplicity and plainness in the foreground. Now, for- 
tunately, the great strife so long and zo fiercely waged 
between Calviniem and Arminianism is almost unknown 
among the followers of those systems; and if we may 
trench on such delicate ground, the Quakere themselves 
are losing not one whit of their piety toward God or 
good-will toward man, but they are losing some of the 
eharp outlines of their forme—if formal informality can 
be said to have ſorms—and they are becoming more aym- 
pathetic with other Christian people. There is lees 
austerity and rigid serioneness than were needed in the 
frivolous and dissipated age which gave rise to the testi- 
mony of the Friends. What all men should seek is sub- 
atance, not formse,—piety, a clear conscience, and a lovin 
heart, not prescript ons or limitations. The race ough 
to be a hundredfold more fruitful in all elements of joy, 
and love, and earnestness, and in every good work, in 
season and out of season, that all may be edified and led 
toward that blessed consummation when the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads. —En.] 


— . 
HOW TO SWIMN. 


Amoxe all the manly sports, 
there are none more manly, 
graceful, or useful than swim- 
ming. Rowing, sailing, skating, 
horeeback-riding are all among 
the utilities rather than the mere graces or accomplish- 
ments; but, considering the dangers of drowning by 
those who have not learned to swim, we place this art 
among the first in importance. 

We also belicve in the hygienic properties of water. 
Internal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
lineas and health. We believe in bathing and swimming 
for both sexes—girls can learn to swim as well as boys— 
and have a strong compassion for those wko do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial daye of 
summer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they can not float on the rising tide, 
or do not know how to strike out” hand and foot and 
propel themselves through the gushing surf, we have 
a little work engitled ‘Toe SWIMMER'S GUIDE,” which 
furnishes all the necessary instructions to those who 


would sport like the frolicsome fishes in the pellucid 
river, lake, or sea—when to go in, how long to stay, how 
to resuscitate the drowned, and all about it. 

The Swimmer’s Guide is sent, post-paid, by return mail, 


for 2% cents. Address this office. 
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“What Then San.” 


Here we give space for readers to expr ess, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. Slate- 
ments and opinions—nol discussions—vwill 
be in order. Four Best 'T'HOUGHTS 20. 
lictted. Bo brief. 


AN Ohio minister makes no 
effort to conceal his good opinion of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He writes: 


“I want nothing for my endeavors in 
getting new subscribers for the JOURNAL, 
as I depend upon my salary as a minister. 
I can not make any promises as to what I 
can do, only this, that I shall do my utmost 
to extend its circnlation—feeling that Ido 
thereby God's service.” 


A Lone-Liven Faul v.— 
The following explains itself: 


WESTFORD, WINDHAM Co., CONN., March 
29th, 1869. S. R. WeLLs—Dear Sir: In the 
April number of the JOURNAL you give 
an account of a good old couple,” and it 

occurred to me that your readers might he 
interested in a short account of a family 
with whom I have some acquaintance. 

Jonathan Buxton and wife, residing in 
the town of Smithficld, R. I., are a 
respectively ninety-cight and nincty-five 
years. It will be seventy-five years next 
April since they were married. 

They have had ten children, nine of 
whom are pow living. The nges of the 
children are as follows: 73, 71, 68, 66, 64, 
58. 56, 52, 50, 48. 

The last time I aaw the old couple was in 
the autumn of 1867. The minds of both 
seemed to be unimpaired. Mr. Buxton 
owns a farm, and mowed regularly with 
the help that season, as he had fur ycars 
previously. 

If any of your readers know of a conple 
that can beat this, your correspondent 
would like to hear from them. 

Yours, 8. B. TIFPT. 


{It would be interesting to know what 
are the Aabits of this family.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL— 
Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Sewing Machine preminm for 
club raised for your very valuable JOUR- 
NAL. Permit me to say, your premiume— 
like the Journat—are all first-class ones, 
and never fail to afford perfect satisſactlon. 

Please accept thanks for promptness in 
sending premium, and the kind considera- 
tion you have shown me. 

Very truly yours, 
MIDDLETOWN, Pa. 


From Cutna.—The follow- 
ing letter reached this office via San Fran- 
cisco. It shows that the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is wanted by our missionaries in 
the Flowery Kingdom.“ We have other 

“subscribers there, and receive, now and 
then, interesting communications from 
them. We are looking forward to the 
time when we may have a phrenological 
museum and publication office in that 
country. Here is a large field for a good 
phrenologist. Volunteers are in order. 

Foo Chow. Carina, Jan. Ist. 1869, S. R. 
WELLS, Eaq., Editor of the Phrenological 
Journal, 3389 BROADWAY, New York: Sir— 
I have not seen a copy of your JOURNAL for 
some time past. Arrived here May 31. 
1850, a missionary of the American Board.) 
I send you a few Chinese coins and other 
curiosities, with my compliments, and em- 
brace the opportunity to say, if you will 
send me the JouURNAL regularly (via San 
Francisco, postage, I think, only two cents 
r copy), 1 will send you something relat- 
ng to the Chinese, with illustrations, per- 
haps, which may be suitable to the pages of 
the JOURNAL, subject to yonr decision. 
Very truly yours, JUSTUS DOOLITTLE. 
P. S.—The coin with a small circular and 
sqnare hole m it I inclose, was coined over 
1.800 years agot. 6. 4. D. 19-23, or therea- 
bout. The other is over 1,500 years old, and 
is used as a charm to wardoff evil spirits and 
influences by many of the Chinese. J.D. 
[Among the curlosities received is a Chi- 


nese hundred-dollar bill. The charm and 


. — 


— 


W. H. B. 
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other coine will be placed on free exhibi- 
tion in the Phrenological Museum, 889 
Broadway, New York. 

We hope to hear further from this corre- 
spondent. Will he not tell us about the 
present state of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy in China? Can we get a hearing 
if we institute courses of lectures there? 
We wish to bring the anbject home to all 
the world.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


APPRECIATED.—THE PRESS 
AND THE PEOPLE commend the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. We take pleasure in re- 
cording the good opinion expressed of the 
work on which we are engaged, and readers 
will, we are sure, regard theee expressions 
as encouraging. 

This Jounx AL should be read by every 
one who wishes to cultivate his moral and 
intellectual faculties, and who takes pleas- 
ure in the great study of humanity.— Amer 
ican Artisan. 

For beauty and point in illustration, for 
amusement and general usefulness, this 
magazine, while it clashes with no other, 
is most excellent help to all who desire 
knowledge concerning man in history, and 
the events transpiring in the world of eci- 
ence and experiment.— Wauliham (Mass.) 
Sentinel. 

It is a magazine for thinking men and 
women who are not afraid of new facts 
and phenomena provided they are genuine. 
—The Republic, Ottawa, Canada. 

However much people may differ in opin- 
ion about the science of Phrenology, no 
one will venture to dispute the fact, that 
the JOURNAL, published by S. R. Wells, of 
New York, is one of the finest magazines 
in the country. The engravings alone are 
worth many times the price of the Jour- 
NAL, While the thoroughly sensible articles 
upon health, as well as every other inter- 
esting topic. should render it necessary iu 
every houschold.— American Lousewife. 

We know of no journal of its class that 
surpasses it in practical utility and inter- 
est.— Western Farmer. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is not ap- 
preciated as well as its merits deserve. 
Every number is replete with common 
sense—more than can be said of all the pe- 
riodicals of the day.— Dunkirk Journal. 

Would that we were able to place this 
work in the hands of every person in the 
United States who can rend. The people 
know too little of themselves—this work 
leads them to know themselves.— Ameri- 
can Union, Macon, Ga. 

A great amount and variety of useful 
and instructive matter finds its way into 
this monthly. It is progressive and liberal 
in the good sense of those terms—a read- 
able, valuabie journal. — Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Is the ex- 
ponent of the science of humanity; always 
interesting, always instructive. The prin- 
ciples inculcated should be made familiar 
as household words.— Temperance Putrivt, 
Utica, N. Y. 

SOUND AN D SENSIBLE.—Would you have 
some genuine entertainment? Read the 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL.— 
The Pulpit, Chicago. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is the most admirable magazine of the 
kind we have ever seen. The table of con- 
tents is exceedingly attractive, and of suf- 
ficient variety to please the most fastidious 
taste. * * * It is peculiarly well adapted 
for the end it claims to have in view—the 
elevation and improvement of mankind, 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually. — 

Mich. University Magazine. 

We do not see how it would be possible 

to put more valuable common-sense, Chris- 


tian instruction into the same space than 
is given in this JounnaL—Journal of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 

There is a great amount of valuable and 
instructive reading in this publication, 
aside from its phrenological specialties, — 
Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

It is full of spicy matter, wise sayings, 
and moralizings. Most cheerfully do we 
commend THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL.— Vermont Church Messenger. 

No magazine that is now published is of 
more real value to the public, or a better 
educator of the people.—Sturgis (Mich) 
Journal. 

Each number of this ably conducted pe- 
riodical is an intellectual treat; and if 
more widely circulated and more exten- 
sively read, we have no donbt it would be 
much more highly appreciated.— Pacific 
Tribune, Wash. Ter. 

Devoted to the study of man, it brings a 


“| scholar’s zeal to the dissemination of its 


ideas, and Christian love to the task of ele- 


vat ing and ennobling human character, cor- . 


recting social evils, and making hearts and 
homes happy. North Carolina Standard. 


ĝo our Correspondents. 


Questions or “ GRNERAIL. INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this depuriment. We 
have no space to gralify mere idle curiosity. 
Queations of personal interest will be 
promplly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As «a rule. we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them tn ; therefore 
it is Beller for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the edilor prefers such direct course. 


AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—an@ communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE Blips. 


CHINA AND PROGRESS. 


Why does China, in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, remain the same as she was a hun- 
dred years ago ? 


Ans. In the first place, she does not. Is 
she not opening more intimate relations 
with other nations, and has she not chosen 
an American gentleman, Mr. Burlingame, 
as her ambassador to all the great powers 
of the world? Thisiea great stride of prog- 
ress. 

She is an old nation, and has a great deal 
of Oriental pride; and her pagan religion 
leads her to feel that the civilization of the 
world fe a heresy, and that her own forms 
are vastly superior to anything we out- 
side barbarians *’ can boast. Besides, her 
people live largely npon rice, and that kind 
of food docs not inepire brain-work one- 
fourth as much as many other kinds of 
food. Still, the outside pressure of a bet- 
ter civilization is making its mark upon 
the ‘Celestial Empire,“ and when she 
shall be opened to the Christian religion 
her progress will be rapid, and her pros- 
perity in all things assured. ° 


. TEmMPERAMENT.—H. J. M. 
desires us to state what is her Tempera- 
ment, and gives us very indefinite data by 
which to judge. If she will answer the 
questions asked in the “Mirror of the 
Mind,” we can then fully satisfy her. She 
wrote too late for the May number. 


machine shop, and when amon 


reader who may be able to furnish it. 


[Jone, 


PaInTING AND GILDING.— 
See advertising columns for fall descrip- 
tion of the work on Painting and Gilding. 
We consider it the best work that can be 
obtained on the subject. The title covers 
the subjects named in your letter. Price, 
postpaid, $1 50. Mailed from this office. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Mar- 
RIAGE.—Onght individuals having similar 
temperaments to marry * 


Ans.—This question has several times 
been briefly answered in the JournaL. It 
is thoroughly discussed. and our opinion 
fully given, in a new book on Wedlock,” 
now in press. Sec notice eleewhere. 

DeFEcrTivE Hearinc.—I am 


acquainted with two persons whose hear- 
ing is peculiarly affected. They work ina 
the ma- 
chinery they can hear as readily as any 
person. While it is difficnit to converse 
with them in a room where all is atill. they 
converse very readily amid the noise in the 
shop. How will you account for this? 


Ans. Pereons become hard of hearing in 
consequence of being where there is great 
noise. Men who attend trip-hammers 
nearly always become duli of hearing. The 
drum of the ear becomes thickened in con- 
sequence of its great agitation amid loud 
noise. It is in mere eelf-defenee that it 
thas becomes thick, and it requires, there- 
fore, a great noise to set the drum vibra- 
ting. When there is noise enough going 
on to vibrate the thickened membrane, 
sounds which under other circumstances 
are not capable of vibrating the ear come 
in, as it were, with the greater sounds. 
For instance: a volley of musketry can be 
heard two miles; H the air is agitated at 
the same time by the sound of cannon, the 
rattle of musketry may be heard four miles. 
The greater sound agitates the air for a 
greater distance, and on these waves of air 
the lesser sound is carried with the greater. 
The noise of the shop agitates the air 
enough to give vibration to the ear-drum, 
and the sound of common conversation is 
thus made appreciable to those partially 
deaf. — 


THe Map-Stone.—We find 
the following paragraph in an exchange: 
There is now on exhibition in Richmund 
a mad-stone, the property of Mr. William 
L. Harrison and others, of Henrico County. 
The Dispatch says it was sold at anction 
some years ago for fifteen hundred dollars, 
and has since been applied to over five 
hundred patients, only one of whom died. 
There is a stone of this kind, we believe, in 
Essex County, and another in Fauquier. 
We are led to the publication of this from 
the fact that our attention has been drawn 
to the enbject by several inquiries as to 
what is the nature of the wonderful so- 
called ‘*mad-stone.’’ We are not in pos- 
seng ion of any authentic knowledge regard- 
ing it, and would therefore solicit some 
informacion, founded on facts, from any 


Tue Seven SLEEPERS.— 
„Mr. Editor, who were the Seven Sleep- 
ers, and what of them? 


Ans. By the Seven Sleepers" are com- 
monly understood seven noble Christian 
youthe who fied to a certain cavern in Eph- 
esus, Asia Minor, to escape the persecn- 
tion of the Emperor Decius. Their hiding- 
place, as the legend has it, was discovered. 
aud they were walled in, to die. More than 
two centuries aſter, they were unearthed. 
and, to the astonishment of the multitude, 
awoke. The names of the Seven Sleepers 
were, Mapimian, Malchus, Martinian, Den- 
is, John, Serapion, and Constantine. Their 
relics are said to have been conveyed to 
Marseilles in a large stone coffin, which is 
still shown there in St. Victor's church, 
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The church has canonized the Seven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 27th of 
June to their memory. . 

The Koran also relates the legend, an 
declares, that out of re@pect for them the 
gun altered his course twice a day, that he 
might shine into the cavern. A dog is 
gaid to have followed them into their re- 
treat, and during this long period of time 
guarded the sleepers, without food or 
drink. For his fidelity he has been re- 
warded by being admitted to Paradise, 
with the ram which Abraham sacrificed in 
place of his son, with the ass of Balaam, 
and the ass upon which Jesus entered Je- 
rusalem upon the Day of Palms, and with 
the mare upon which Mohammed mounted 
miraculously to heaven. 


W arts AND Corns.— Warts 
may be removed by carefully paring them, 
and then rubbing nitrate of silver upon 
them. Muriate of ammonia, instead of 
cauetic, if carefully applied, is said to be 
very effective in disposing of them. Ifthe 
wart-tronbled person will bathe often in 
cold water and practice great simplicity in 
his diet, avoiding as much as possible oily 
or greasy food, and eat the plainest arti- 
cles, the system will acquire a tone most 
favorable to the entire eradication of such 
growths. 

As regards corns, one must wear shoes 
large enough for comfort if he would not 
suffer from them. To get rid of them, the 
same treatment may be pursned as with 
warts. A common practice with surgeons 
in treating severe cases, is to have the foot 
bathed in warm water at night and in the 
morning, and to keep the corn covered 
with a plaster of soap and oil spread on 
very soft leather. When the corn has be- 
come sodden by these means, it is carefully 
detached from the adjoining flesh by a cir- 
cular incision, and then gently drawn out 
by the roots. Those who frequently wash 
the feet and wear well-fitting shoes are 
rarely subject to corns. 


A Voice From Evrore.— 
The Kunst-Chronik, of December 18, 1888, 
the leading art-journal in Germany, pub- 
lished by Prof. Dr. Carl von Lutzow, a man 
of authority in art-matters, has the follow- 
ing, under the heading— 

AMERIGAN CHROMOS. 

. - The Chromos before us were pub- 
lished by L. Prang and Company, of Bos - 
ton, which firm introduced chromo-litho- 
graphy into America, and have lately so 
elaborated the process, by means of new 
technical appliances, that their productions 
are able to take rank with the beet of Ger- 
man productions, and, indeed, surpass these 
tn delicacy and transparency of tone. The 
best of the specimens known to us are, 
„Early Autumn on Esopus Creek.“ after 
Bricher, a Boston artist; The Barefoot 
Boy.“ after Eastman Johnson, the fore- 
most of American genre painters: and 
* The Poultry-Yard," after Lemmens. .. . 
Their technical execution is excellent in 
every respect. The Autumn” and The 
Barefoot,“ especially, have reached the 
limit of possibility as regards delicacy of 
treatment and transparency of color. Their 
excellences, which recur in all the speci- 
mens, and explain the cause of their great 
success, are these: the employment of a 
multiplicity of stones for each shade of 
color; fine, careful 
(one of the e 
graphy); a very clever imitation of the 


canvas, reproducing the marks of the 
brush: and a style of mounting which is 


both practical and durable. 

(These exquisite pictures should have 
place in every dwelling. Their influence 
is humanizing and elevating.] 


Titerary Motites. 


[AU works noticed in Tux PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 


Office, at prices annexed.] 


TÅTNK Ax D Acr. A Series of 
Articles pertaining to Men and Women, 
Work and Wages. By Virginia Penny. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger. Publishers. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
872. Price, $1 50. 

The author of this well written book is 
not unknown to literature. Her Em- 
ployments of Women,“ published a few 
years ago, commanded much attention by 
its clear declarations and cogent thought. 
An appreciative observer of women in 
thelr relations as independent workers for 
their maintenance, she has collected such 
material and interspersed it with such 
sound reflections, that all lovers of true 
rational progress can not but derive much 
substantial instruction from her writings. 
She states in the opening of Think and 
Act“ the object of the work. Women and 
her employments of course constitute its 
chief burden; but she finds an urgent 
need of a more syetematic and harmo- 
nions organization of labor in general 
thronghout the land. She would have wo- 
man properly compensated for her labor, 
and insured a free admission to the em- 
ployments for which she is fitted. The 
book is divided into about eighty para- 
graphs or chapters, each of which treats, in 
a practical, common-sense way, of some 
important feature of working life. For 
instance, three or four pages each are 
given to Division of Labor,” Machi- 
nery: its Merits and Demerits,”’ “ Skillful 
Labor,“ * Occupations suited to Tastes, 
Habits, and Capacities," Selection of an 
Occupation,” *' Business Qualifications,” 
„More Poor Women than Men,“ Ad- 
vantage of an Occupation,” “ 
Retarded by Women,” ‘ Education and 
Home Duties,” What a Woman should 
be,” etc. In no work coming from a wo- 
man's pen, on a subject comparatively ex 
parle, have we found more fairness in the 
statements and claims than in thie. 


KemLOoO’s W arcu - REPAIRER’S 


HANDBOOK; being a complete Guide to 
the Young Beginner in ol apart, put- 
ting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English Lever and other Forei 

Watches. By F. Kemlo, Practical Watch- 


5 WI oe aa 79 0 12 
pages. ce i n: A. 
Williams & Co. 


A very useful little work for watchmak- 
ers, repairers, and users. It would pay“ 
every one who carries a valuable watch to 
read this manual, and thus learn how to 
take proper care of it. 


Tne Incuam Papers: Some 
Memorials of the Life of Capt. Frederic 
Ingham, U. S. N., sometime Pastor of 
the Sandemanian Church in Naguada- 
vickeand Major-General by brevet In the 
Patriot Service in Italy. By Edward E. 
Hale, author of ‘If, Yes, and Perhaps.“ 
Muslin, 266 pages 12mo. Price, $1 50. 
Fields, Oagood & Co., Boston. 

This writer seems to delight in puzzling 
the public. He writes under such queer 
titles. These papers are racy reading, 
commemorating the most interesting 
events in the life of the subject. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDER- 
NEss; or, Camp Life in the Adirondacks. 
ey William H. H. Murray. 12mo, PP: 
236. Cloth, $i 50. With Eight Vivid 
Illustrations. Fields, Oag & Co., 

Boston. 


One of the most interesting descriptions 
of summer liſe out of doors that has been 
published. The Adirondacks are becom- 


ing a very popular resort, and this book 
tells the story of wild life in those moun- 
tains in the spirit of one all alive” to 
the snbject. Read it, but do not langh— 
if you can prevent it. 


A HANDBOOK OF GYMNASTICS 


AND ATHLETICS. By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F. R. G. S., etc., President of the German 
Gymnastic Society, London, and John 
Holley, Gymnasiarch of Live l. With 
numerons Woodcut Illustrations from 
original designs. London: Tribner & 
„ . oe hg 
ey n. Octavo pages, clo 
Price, $5 50. : 

Next to De Laspies, thie is, probably, 


the moet elaborate and complete work on 
the subject. There are several hundred 
illustrative engravings in the book, and 
the text is set in the best type, and printed 
on finc paper in the best style. Trainers 
and pupils will need the work to perfect 
themselves in gymnastic practice. 


RovuTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NaTournat History or Man. Part XXII. 
London and New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. Price 50 cents. 


This number commences a deeply inter- 
esting and detailed account of Fiji and the 
Fijians, with striking illustrations. 


Licnt, CoLon, ELECTRICITY, 
AND Maonetism. By Johann Ferdinand 
Jencken, M.D. Translated and prefaced 
by Historical and Critical Essays, by 

enry D. Jencken, Barrister-at-Law. M. 
R. I., F. R. G. S., etc., etc. London: 
Tribner & Co., Paternoster Row. 


This work is not a mere speculation, or 
a vehicle for the dissemination of an au- 
thor's hobbies, but, rather, a carefully 
thought-out digest of the results obtained 
by the world's great philosophers from 
their investigations in the nature and prop- 
erties of light, color, electricity, and mag- 
netism. Although the volume is by no 
means bulky, it contains the essence, the 
spirit, of thirty or forty years’ study. The 
student in physical sclence will find in it 
most valuable suggestions as well as prac- 
tical information. A simple mention of its 
contents will show the aim of the author 
and the comprehensiveness of the work, 

Chap. I. Historica] and Critical Essay on 
Light, from the Earliest Periods to the end 
of the Sixteenth Century. Chap. II. The 
Diecoveries of the Seventeenth Century. 
Chap. III. The Emission Theory (of Light) ; 
The Light and Shade Theory; Summary 
of Theories. Chap. IV. Dr. Jencken’s Tho- 
ory; Electricity; Magnetism. The book 
has received high encomiums in Europe as 
of scientific authority. Price, $2 50. 


THE Panonic Lani: By Rev. 


Geo. A. Leakin, A. M. Published by 
Pott & Amery, New York. 108 pp. 18mo. 
50 cents. 


From the author's preface we compile 
the following brief statement as to the na- 
ture of this well-written volume. He has 
observed in his pastoral and hospital expe- 
rience the general ruling of some periodic 
law, by which the different phases in men- 
tal and physical phenomena scemed to be 
governed. The valne of this periodic law 
to physicians, agricalturists, teachers 
merchants, and others, he considers very 
considerable, and suggests its extended 
investigation. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTI- 
CAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
QUAGE; cece and Progressively 
Arranged; in which every Word is 
Parsed according to its Use. By Prof. 
I. J. Morris, A.M. Stereotyped edition. 
Revised, Re- written, and Enlarged. Au- 
burn, Ala.: publiehed hy I. J. Morris. 


Few text-books on grammar can claim 
the many excellences which mark this small 
but carefully prepared volume. The aim of 


the author is to present the principle of 
grammar in a logical yet most perspicuous 
manner. He seeks to explain first, the 
primary meaning of the different grammat- 
ical terms, and then to illustrate practically 
their application; in every case offering 
such suggestions as may be well calculated 
to stimulate the young mind to think 
out” the matter for itself. Mr. Morris has 
taken altogether the most common-sense 
view of the construction of the English 
language which we have been called upon 
to examine in any grammatical treatise, 
THE IurERTIALISsr.— A new 


city paper made its appearance this weck. 
It is called The Im ist, it is a hand- 
somely printed sheet. devoted to the over- 
throw of Democratic-Republican institu- 
tions in the United States, and the settin 

up the Empire.“ We are not surprise 

at the appearance of this paper. It is the 
natural pateropping of a eptrit and modes 
of thought and feeling far more prevalent 
iu this country than easy-going old _fogies 
have any idea of. From the date of Grant's 
election we foretold the empire. We have 
reiterated the warning weekly since that 
time, and the Imperialist js ann outward 
and visible sign vot only of the trnth of 
our prophecy, but of the near approach of 
its accomplishment.—New York Courier. 


Do not be alarmed. Our Republic is no 
nearer becoming an empire ” than France 
or England is of becoming a Republic— 
nor, indeed, so near. Europe is fast be- 
coming educated up to the standard of 
“ self-government,” and when this condi- 
tion shall be attained, down go her mon- 
archies. If we have the evils of political 
corruption, so have they. If we sometimes 
elect bad men to office, whose terms are but 
short, how much worse is it in Europe, 
where bad men are born to high positions, 


and hold them for life? If we have now 
and then a dough-faced legislator, they have 
scores of Lords Dundreary to be fed at pub- 
lic expense. No, the world has had enough 
of Imperialiem.“ and that curse can not 
take rout in this eof]. We, as a nation, go 
in for equal rights and true democracy. 


FIsHING IN AMERICAN W ATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With 170 illustra- 


- tions. 12mo. 484 pp. Cloth. Price $3 50. 
New York: published by Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is the most complete treatise on 
Fish and Fishing published in this coun- 
try. It is dedicated to The American As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish, Game, 
and Birds of Song.“ The numerous en- 
gravings represent all varieties of Fish, as 
well as the best modes of taking them. 
Sportsmen will find their sport greatly aug- 
mented by a perusal of this beautital and 
useful book. 

By 


Tuat Boy or Norcotrt’s. 
Charies Lever, Author of The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop's Folly, etc. With illus- 
trations. TS pages, octavo. Paper. price 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


This is No. 323 of Harper's cheap novels, 
and is by a well-known author, who re- 
ceives much attention in England. Like 
other love stori®, it will have a run. 


BROOKLYN MoxrRL NV. April. 
No. 2, Vol. 1. Octa vo. 100 pp. $2 a 
ear, or 25 cents each number. After the 
ssue of the May number the price will 
be raised to $3 a year. Horace W. Love 

& Co., publishers. 

Why not a Brooklyn magazine? Are 
there not scholare, men of science, litera- 
ture, and art in that City of Churches! 
Right management will secure for this new 
enterprise a good degree of succes. Why 
not increase the number of illustrations? 
Make it pictorial, charge $4 a year, and 
give ita place by the side of Harper, Put- 
nam, Lippincott, Atlantic, Overland, and 
the rest. The literary department seems 
to be in good hands. 
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Tux American YEAR BOOK 
AND NATIONAL REGISTER For 1969. As- 
tronomical, Historical, Political, Finan- 
clal, Commercial, Agricultural, Educa- 
tional, and Religious, A General View 
of the United States, inclading every 
Department of the National and State 
Governments: ther with a Brief Ac- 
count of Forei tates, embracing Edu- 
cational, Religious, and Industrial Statis- 
ties; Facts re be to Public Institutions 
and Societies; Mlecellaneous Eeesays; 
Important Events; Obituaries, etc. Ed- 
ited by David N. Camp. Vol. 1. Octavo. 
Maslin. 824 pp. Price, $4. Published 
by O. D. Case & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“This work, the initial volume of a pro- 

posed annual publication, has been pre- 
pared to meet an increasing demand for 
information respecting the affairs of the 
General and State Governments, public 
institutione, finances, resources, and trade 
of thie country; the political, financial, 
and social condition of other countries; 
and various other subjects relating to so- 
cia) and political cconomy. 

It is bolieved that all classes will find 
facts of importance relating to the general 
condition of the country and the world; 
and statesmen, lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, teachers, students, politicians, mer- 
- chants, importers, manufacturers, and 
farmers will find facts pertaining specific- 
ally to their several professions or callings. 

* No labor or expense has been spared 
to make the work accurate, and to furnish 
the latest statistics that could be obtained. 
The editor and publishers will be thankful 
for information relating to any errors or 
inaccuracies, however unimportant, that 
may be discovered.” 

Useful as a dictionary or encyclopedia, 
and interesting ae a novel, this almost in- 
dispensable volume must have a place in 


the library of editors, authors, educators, 
business men, travelers, and others. If 
too poor to afford a stock of general litera- 
ture for family use, place this work with- 
in easy reach of your sons and daughters, 
whence a love for learning’ will be gen- 
erated. Succceding volumes will be songht 
by all who possess thie. The work will be 
a record of the world's progress, dating 
from 1868. Sold only by subscription. 


THe MANUAL: A PRACTICAL 


GUIDE To THE 8UNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 

By Edward Eggleston, Editor of The 
ational Sunday-School Teacher. 18mo. 

pp. 110. Price, 75cts. Chicago: Adame, 
ackmer & Lyon. 


A capital hand-book for Sunday-school 
teachers. It is full of the most useful sug- 
geetions and directions for the manage- 
ment and instruction of noisy boys and 
restless girls. Superintendents should, at 
the cost of the church, place a copy in the 
hands of every teacher. 


Hearru-Exercise: A Discus- 
sion of the Rationale and Practice of 


Butler's Lifting Cure. By Lewis G. 
Janes, Physician and Instructor at The 
Cure, 880 Broadway, New York. 


The gist of Mr. Butler's larger book is 
given in this 25-cent pamphlet. Physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, and others, are 
trying the Lifting Cure. 
THe BetrrorHep. By Sir 

Walter Scott. Octavo, pp. 95, paper. 

ce, 20c. 
Tux TaLismaNn. Octavo, pp. 96. Price, 200. 
Woops rocx. By the eame. Octavo, pp. 
144, paper. Price, 2c. 


HiegL ano Wwow. By the same. 75 
pa e8, octavo, paper covers. Price, 20c. 
. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


As cheap as the cheapest. Modern story 
writers, sech as Dickens, Reade, Cobb, and 
the rest, have many readers, but Sir Walter 
Scott is surpassed by none for Imagination, 
sentiment, and a knowledge of human na- 
ture. His stories will be read by genera- 
tions yet unknown, 


Tre DANIS H ISLANDS: Are we 
Bound in Honor to Pay for Them? By 
James Parton. Boston: Fielde, Osgood 
& Co. 76 pages, octavo. Price, 50c. 


Mr. Parton makes out a strong case in 
ſavor of the Daues. He will be supported 
by many in his views, if not by the major - 
ity of our people. Much fun has been 
made abeut our purchasing icebergs and 
earthquakes. But, eo far, we approve. Our 
motto is: One flag for this continent.“ 


Exit oF CALIBAN AND Sny- 
Lock: A Tale of Captive Lady, Knight, 
Tourney, and Crusade. 145 octavo pages, 
paper. Price, 50c. A. Winch, Author's 
Agent, Philadelphia. 

This book treats of Catholicism, Pro- 
testantism. Universalism, Swedenborgian- 
ism, Spiritualism, Socialism, Woman's 
Righte, and Free Divorce, as caudidly as 
Hepworth Dixon or James Parton.” 

It professes to be the autobiography of 
a Radical Reformer.” 


New York MEDICAL JOUR- 


NAL: March, 1869. Edited by Wm. A. 
Hammond, M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, 
M.D. 112 octavo pages, besides a title 
page and index for the volume. Pub- 
ished monthly, by D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $4 a year. 


Dr. Hammond withdraws, and Dr. Duns- 
ter becomes eole editor. Farther im- 
provements are promised. It is the lead - 
ing medical Journal in America. 


Tue Last ATHENIAN. Trans- 


lated from the Swedieh of Victor Ryd- 

berg. By William Widgery Thomas, 

Jr., late United States Coneul at Gothen- 

burg, Sweden. Bee ages. muslin. Price, 
2. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson & 
rothers. 


A popular story, told by one skilled in 
romance. It is one of the better class, and 
represents life in its European aspects. 


Tue PLrMourHn Puoutprr, 
which reports Mr. Beecher's sermons, has 
entered upon its second volume, with a 
large subscription list; and we now have, 
in a form for binding and preservation, the 
principal discourses of this most remark- 
able man. Mr. Beecher has many hearers, 
but vastly more readers. He can have few 
or no successful imitators. If he is greatly 
indebted to Phrenology—as he conſesees 
himself to be—in his successful ministra- 
tions, so is Phrenology, or its popular ac- 
ceptance, greatly indebted to him. It forms 
the basis of his philosophy. The Plymouth 
Pnipit ia published weekly, at $8 a year, by 
J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 


The CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, 


Moore, W. K. Pendleton, J. 

Graham, Dr. S. E. Shepard, T. Munnell. 
and A. Procter. Publish. y R. W. 
Carroll & Co., Cincinnati. 


Contents: Galileo and the Church, 
Phases of Religion in the United States, 
The Glories of Mary, The Royal Priest- 
hood, Christology, The Kingdom of God, 
Church Officers, Literary Notices, Reli- 
gious Notices, Religious Intelligence, The 
Editors’ Round Table, etc. This is one of 
the ablest, as it is the handsomest, of our 
American quarterlles. 


W. E. Swaper’s NATIONAL 


SYSTEM or PENMANSHIP. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. In sets 
of five numbers. Price, $1 00. 


This system appears to combine those 
principles which are of the greatest practi- 
cal valne. The position of the paper, the 
holding of the pen, the proper proportions 
and relations which the letters of the 
alphabet bear to ench other, and other im- 
portant considerations, are clearly ex- 
plained. The author's analysis of the 


letters can not fall to facilitate a pupil's 
progress in the mastery of a good style of 
handwriting. The coptee are well en- 
graved, and pleasing in variety. 


Hours ar Howe. A Popular 


Monthly. Charles Scribner, publisher, 
New York. 


The number for May is quite equal to 
previous numbers. This magazine ough? 
to have a circulation of 40,000 or more. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. A week- 


ly paper, devoted to Literature, Science, 
and Art. 32 quarto pages, with illus- 
trated supplement. Terme, 84 a year, in 
advance; single numbers, 10 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the most recent venture in popn- 
lar serial literature. The undertaking is 
no experiment. The success of the enter- 
prise was assured from the start. Both 
capital and talent are available to any ex- 
tent to make it a first-class paper. It will be 
carefully edited by thoroughly competent 
writers. It will neither be sensational nor 
sectarian, nor will it be heavy. What may 
be its teachings in mental philosophy is 
not indicated. Will it be ecientific, mate- 
rialistic, or epiritualistic? Will it follow 
Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer:? 
Or will it be orthodox, according to the old - 
school theology? The future will disclose 
all. In any event, we welcome the new 
journal as the promise of an improved 
literature, and in the intereet of good or- 
der, temperance, American advancement, 
and religion. 


Notes, CRITICAL, EXPLANA- 


TORY, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE PSALMS. 
By Albert Barnes. In 8 vols. Vols. 2 
and 3. 12mo, 388 and 342 „cloth. 
Price, $1 50 each. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Years ago we listened to the preaching 
of Rov. Dr. Barnes, and were thoroughly 
impressed with a belief in his truthfulnese, 
devotion, and intelligence. Reading his 
comments upon the Psalms, it seems as if 
we were listening to his preaching, and 
with our appreciation of the man and his 
capacity, we would sooner rely on his well- 
informed Judgment than on the opinions 
of many commentators. Dr. Barnes is, 
perhaps, more highly appreciated in Eu- 
rope than in America. 


THe MILLING JOURNAL AND 
Corn EXCHANGE REVIEW is a new monthly 
publication, having particular reference to 
the milling interests of the country. It is 
well edited, and must find a ready appre- 
clation among that large class of American 
mechanics who grind our cereals and other- 
wise prepare them for home and foreign 
consumption. Price, $1 per annum. J. 
D. Nolan & Co., publishers, New York. 


Pec WoFFINGTON, CHRISTIE 
JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Charles Reade. Houechold edition, 12mo, 

' pp. 853. Price, $1. Boston, Fielde, 
sgood & Co. 
Gotten up in tbe usual chaste style of all 
books published by thie house. 


Gro. P. Rowen & Co.'s 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, con- 


taining Accarate Lista of all the Newe- | - 


pers and Periodicals published in the 
nited States and Territories, and the 
Dominion of Canada and British Colonies 
of North America; together with a De- 
ecription of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are Hg Cloth, 358 


octavo. Price, $5. New York: 

Boo. P. Rowell & Co. = 
It is of inestimable value. Inaccuracies 
there are, no doubt, but it is vastly the 
best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country. It contains an account of 


between four and five thousand newspapers 
and magazines. ; 


THE INTERMARRIAGE OF RELA- 


Tioxs. By Nathan Allen, M.D. [Erom 

the Quarterly Journal of Paychological 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence for 

April, 1869.) New York: D. Appleton 
o. 


A clear, cogent, and logical argument 
against marriages of consanguinity, with 
an array of statistical data to support it. 


WILEY’s ELOCUTION AND ORA- 


TORTY: Giving a Thorough Treatise on 
the art of Reading and Speaking. Con- 
taining numerons and choice Selections 
of didactic, humorous, and dramatic 
etyles, from the most celobrated authors. 
For Colleges, Academies, and Semina- 
ries, and a Guide fur Teachere, Clergy- 
men, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
A. Wiley, Teacher of Elocution, Fort 
Plain, N. 12mo, 444 pp. Price, $2 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 


Americans, above all others, are natural 
speakers. The only qualifications neces- 
gary to enable every well-organized mo- 
ther's son to become an orator ie health, 
education, discipline, and practice. Mr. 
Wiley has given much excellent advice in 
the handsome volume before us. Let 
young aspirants for fame and fortune 
study it. 


Publisher's Department. 


In ADVANCE, ox Disconrin- 
VED.—The time for which manyof our read- 
ers subscribed expires with this number. 
We hope all who desire the JOURNAL contin- 
ued will renew promptly, that the chain 
of monthly numbers may not be broken. 
It is from no feeling discourteous that we 
discontinue sending the JouRNAL when the 
time for which it has been paid for expires. 
It ia painful to feel that we must part com- 
pany at any time; but we have no right to 
continue sending the JournmNaAL and to hold 
a subscriber responsible for future pay- 
ment. It is every way better to have pay 
in advance, and stop when the time ex- 
pires. In this case the accounts are easily 
kept, and each knows exactly how the mat- 
ter stands. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PE- 
RiopIcaLs.—We have made arrangements 
for sending the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
with other publications at club rates, and 
can supply them as follows: The JouENaL 
and Harpers’ Monthly, Bazar, or Weekly. 
Appleton's Journal, the Atlantic, Putoam’s 
Magazine, Galaxy, Lippincott's, Protestant 
Churchman, or any one of the other $4 00 
magazines, for $6 00 a year. Or with Hours 
at Home, Examiner and Chronicle, Home 
Journal, Christian Intelligencer, Demor- 
est's Magazine, Rural New Yorker, or any 
one of the other $8 00 publications, for 
$500. Or with Weekly Tribune, Weekly 
Times, The Methodist, Riverside Maga- - 
zine, Herald of Health, or Our Young Folka, 
for $4 50, or the JournaL and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for $400. This will 
give a chance for our old subscribers, 


when renewing, to add to their reading 
matter at reduced rates; and new subscrib- 
era may consider this offer an inducement. 
Address B. R. W ELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


“ Give Ir a TRIAI.“— There 
are many families in which this JOURNAL 
wonld prove useful where it has not yet 
been ecen. Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it. Single enb- 
scriptions, six months—July to January 
$1 50, or ten for $10. We belleve many 
would cheerfully invest a dollar * just to 
try it.“ on the recommendation of those 
who can fairly present its merits. Think 
of it. Ten copies, from July to January, 
for $10. Why not get up a club? 
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Rocky MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
—We have two beautiful oil paintinge, 
each in handsome gilt frame, 18 by 24, one 
representing BEAVER Heap Canon, in 
Montana, the other, Crry CREEK CANON, 
Webber Valley, Utah Territory, painted by 
Mr. GEORGE OTTINGER, either one of 
which we are authorized to sell at $50. 
We think them worth double this sum. 
We wish to retain one of the pictures—it 
is immaterial to us which one—and we 
are desirous that some one of our readers 
should have the other. We have decided 
to offer one as a premium, for a certain 
number of new subscribers to this JOUR- 
wat; and for 40 subecribers, at $8 each, we 
will give one of these splendid pictures; 
or, for 100 subscribers. at $2 each, we will 
give the choice of fhe two. This offer 
shall remain open up to the first of August 
next. First come, first served.“ 


Tue Best Booxs.—We have 
organized a DEPARTMENT FOR PROCURING 
STANDARD WORKS TO ORDER, in connec- 
tion with our general publishing business, 
and are prepared to supply orders by MAIL 
or EXPRESS at the lowest prices. We will 
pay special atteution to this branch of bas- 
mess. and assure our readers that all orders 
shall be executed as promptly as possible. 
Any book may be ordered of ns at adver- 
tised price. All orders should be accom- 
panied with the amount in current funds. 
Prices of particular worke, if procurable, 
will be given, and publishers’ catalogues 
furnished, on application. Letters of in- 
quiry must contain stamps to pay return 
postage. Our new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent on reccipt of two 
stamps. Address all orders to this office. 


NEARLIJ Six Hunprep PAGES 
or CHOICE READING FoR Firrr CENtTs.— 
It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
number of our paper, under the head of 
* OFFER EXTRAORDINARY,” that, in order 
to make the people better acquainted with 
their new magazine, “Once a Monta,” 
the publishere, T. 8. Arthur & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, will send the first six months’ 
numbers for 1869, of that rarely excellent 
and beantifal periodical, containing 576 
pages of the choicest reading, for 50 cents. 
Take our advice, and send the 50 cents; 
you will find it first-class investment. 


Two Votumes a YEAR.— 
Hitherto, for the convenience of sub- 
scribers, we have divided the yearly num- 
bers of this JourNnaL into two volumes, 
commencing with January and July. This 
year's numbers will be paged from Janu- 
ary to December. The title and index will 
be published with the December number, 
to be bound ap with the work for the year, 
complete. Those who prefer, however, 
can begin their subscriptions with the 
next July number. Renewals are now in 
order. 


TRE ADVANCE is a first-class 
religious weekly. published at Chicago, 
III. It has recently been enlarged, and 
other improvements made. The subscrip- 
tion. price is $2 50. We have just made 
arrangements by which we can offer it and 
this JOURNAL for $4 per annum. This is, 
we think, a very liberal offer, and will en- 
able all who want a good religious weekly 
paper to obtain one with little outlay. 


ADVERTISERS. — The large 
circulation of this JouRNAL among the 
most enterprising, go-ahead pcople in the. 
world, renders it a very desirable medium 
for advertising. We exclude all quack 
medicines, gift lottery and other swindles, 


V 


and invite only such as we belleve to be 
useful or ornamental. It will be gratifying 
to advertisers to have correspondents name 
the journal in which their advertisements 
are seen. 


Personal, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Oscoop, of 
New York, is now on a tour through Eu- 
rope. He will visit England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, etc., and kindly 
promises to send an account of his obser- 
vations apon old-country mankind, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We hope to 
treat our readers to eomething entertain- 
ing and instructive from his pen. 


Rev. Joskr P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New Tork, has just completed the delivery 
of a course of seven Lectures on Maw, un- 
der the following titles: 


1. THE OUTLINE OF CREATION IN GENESIS. 
2. THE CREATION or MAN. 

3. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

. THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

. Man's DOMINION OVER NATURE. 

. THE SEVENTH Dar. 

. WOMAN AND THE FawMILy. 


It is to be hoped that these important lec- 
tures may be published. They are too val- 
nable to be withheld from the world. Dr. 
Thompson is one of the ripest scholars in 
America. ` 


Rev. MARSHALL B. Surrn, a 
clergyman of good standing in the Episcopal 
Church, has lately withdrawn therefrom. 
Mr. Smith had been for two years one of 
the editors of the Protestant Churchman. 
His reasons for this step are substantially 
that the book of Common Prayer contains 
germs of Romanism,” which he can not, 
directly or indirectly, approve by continu- 
ing its use. 


Mr. Danie A. Lance, Eng- 
lish representative of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, advertises, officially, that the canal 
will be opened to general navigation on 
the first of October of this year. Ite width 
will then be 74 feet at bottom, 327 feet at 
top, and its depth 26 feet. 
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Henry W. LovdrRLLOw, 
George B. Cheever, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne graduated at Bowdoin College in 
the class of 1825, which numbered 38. 
Longfellow ranked fourth, Cheever eighth, 
but Hawthorne was not counted in at all. 
Since their graduating day, nothing has 
been heard of the three at the head of the 
classe. 


General Stems. 


Pratr’s AstraL OII.— We 
call the attention of our readers to this oll 
which we have found to be superior to ker- 
osene oil, much of which is now so adulter - 
ated as to be entirely unsatisfactory and 
quite unsafe, as the frequently occurring 
accidents prove. Mr. Pratt's preparation 
is almost entirely free from odor, and burns 
with a brilliant flame. It is put up in sealed 
cane, to be opened only by the consumer, 
so that all are eure of the pure article, no 
matter where purchased. We cheerfully 
recommend a trial of this new illuminating 

Dr. Cotton, who was one 
of the first to apply nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas as an anesthetic in extract- 
ing teeth, continues to use it at the rooms 
of the Colton Dental Association, Cooper 
Union, New York, with the best success. 
We advise all those who must havo teeth 
extracted to call on him. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tne Nove tty Iron Works, 
New York, are among the foremost for 
erecting buildings, iron piers, bridges, etc., 
in this country. It is a pleasant study to 
go through their immense establishment. 
The dest most skilled workmen are em- 
ployed there. 


SuMMER RES ORrS.— Already 
many of our citizens are looking for coun- 
try board, within easy reach of their places 
of business. Among the more beautiful 
and healthful places—not the most fashion- 
able and crowded—is the Pavilion Hotel. in 
Islip, Long Island. For fishing, yachting, 
bathing, etc., it is among the best. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS.— 
Pror. WELCH, of Tale College, New Ha- 
ven, Ct., is giving practical instruction in 
gymnastics to teachers and others, on 
improved principles. ‘We commend Prof. 
Welch as one of the most competent of in- 
structors. See advertisement of his Nor- 
mal School.” 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL AND STATISTICAL Society hold 
regular mectings in their rooms, Cooper 
Institute, second floor, east side. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers: 

Charles P. Daly, President; Henry Grin- 
nell, F. A. Conkling, Rev. Jos. P. Thomp- 
son, Vice-Presidents; Francis A. Stout, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary; Cyrus 
W. Field, Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Henry Clews, Treasurer; H. B. 
Hammond, Librarian; E. R. Straznicky, 
Recording Secretary. Conncil: Wm. Rem- 
sen, T. Bailey Myers, W. T. Blodgett, 
Townsend Harris, W. E. Curtis. 

This Society is doing a most useful work. 
American gentlemen at home and going 
abroad should become mombers, or place 
themselves in communication with it. 


Tue Second Ann ual Cata- 


logue of the Kentacky Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Millersburg, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, for 1867-8, shows a decided ad- 
vance in the public estimation, if the num- 
ber of its etudents may be taken as a basis 
of judgment. The location of this instita- 
tion is most attractive, and the advantages 
offered to students equal toany educational 
establishment of its grade in this country. 


Musical, MERCHANDISE. — 
By reference to advertisement, it will be 
seen that Messrs. J. J. Watson & Co. have 
established an agency for the sale of every 
variety of music and musical instruments, 
at 8 Nassau Street, New York. Send to 
them for a catalogue. > 


A JUBILEE JOURNAL !—Our 
next number — for JuLy — will contain 
several ‘‘ patriotic songs,“ set to music, 
and an ORATION,” with such other rich 
reading as will make it worth preserv- 
ing. Every American, native and adopted, 
should have a copy. An extra large edi- 
tion will be printed, in view of the prob- 
able demand. 


VatvuE or Corn HusRKS.— 
In the South they have the habit of calling 
the husks of the Indian Corn chucks,“ 
and formerly anything posseseed of little or 
no value was said to be not worth 
shucks.” This adage is in a fair way to 
become obsolete. 

It is twenty years or more since corn 
husks first began to be prepared by ma- 
chinery for the filling of mattrasses. The 
business has been steadily increasing, but 
has hitherto been carried on mainly by 
small producers, and for local markets 
merely. Lately, however, Mr. G. B. Stacy, 
of Richmond, Va., having made great im- 
provements in the proccss of hackling or 
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stripping the “shucks,” seems likely to mo- 
nopolize the business, at least in the 
South. 

Mr. Stacy has succeeded in producing a 
machine which not only etrips the husks 
from their butts and shreds them fine, bat 
effectually separates the butts and all short 
refuse from the prepared article as sent to 
market. It produces twelve tons every 
twenty-four hours, and the quality ie ad- 
mitted to be the best ever sent to market. 

The Southern Planter and Farmer, re- 
ferring to this new branch of Southern 
industry, says: 

“Shucks have now a standard value 
henceforth, and Stacy & Son will buy all 
that can be produceed in Virginia. And 
where persons can not bale them, they will 
purchase them on the farm and have them 
baled at their expense. We deem this 
important to be known, first, that there is 
a market for all of Virginia's shucks, and 
next, that it is a market that tends to en- 
hance the value of all other provender. 

“ When it is remembered that the shucks 
of each barrel of corn weigh from forty- 
five to sixty pounds, and that the corn crop 
of Virginia is estimated at 3,696,000 barrels, 
and that the average value of the shucks ls 
fifty cents per one hundred pounds on the 
plantations, it can be seen at once that the 
ehuck crop of Virginia has become of con- 
siderable importance, and this new branch 
of industry is worthy of all the co-operation 
the planting community can give it. 

At the rate of fifty pounds per barrel, and 
eighty cents per hundred, the present 
price, each acre will produce, at eight bar- 
rels per acre, four dollars, which, where the 
crop is economically worked, will be about 
the cost of cultivation. 

„The traneportation paid on this Virginia 
product to the Northern markets during the 
last three months has exceeded $4,000 
which is another encouraging considera- 
tion. It is one of the Interworking wheels 
tending to give motion and power to the 
progressive development of old Virginia's 
resources. 

As a compliment to Mr. Stacy's machine 
and a co-worker with it, we have now an 
inventlon— The National Corn Husking 
Machine —into which the corn stalks, 
with the ears attached, are fed with the 
rollers, six or more at once, just as etalks 
are fed into a fodder cutter, butt end first. 
The ears, with a part of the husks, drop 
down in a hopper, and pass sidewise over a 
system of iron rollers. which seize the 
husks and silk and strip the ears as neatly 
as it can be done by hand, at the rate of 
one bushel per minute. But the point at 
which it becomes, as it were, an attach- 
ment to Mr. Stacy's machine is this: It 
separates and aseorts the bright and most 
valuable husks from the weather-beaten 
and worthless ones, the former being de. 
livered beneath the machine, and the latter 
carried between the rollers with the stalks, 
to which they are still attached. 

For further particalars in regard to this 
machine address National Corn Husker 
Company, 164 Duane Street, New York. 


THe HEALTH-Lirr.— As we 
predicted, the patrons of this new cure“ 
are increasing just in proportion to the 
facilities offered. Besides those in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Cincinnati, we have two 
in New York. Mr. J. W. Leavitt has open- 
ed rooms 2 and 27—at No. 113 Broadway, 
near the Trinity Buildings, where gentle- 
men and ladies will be treated. Clergymen, 
physicians, bankers, lawyers, brokers, and 
merchants may here find what a luxury it 


is to lift, on scientific principles, Give Mr. /\ 


Leavitt a call. 
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Business. 


Hyeienic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M. D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. 1y. 


Tne Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pilances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGNE, M. D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


WESTERN STOCK J oURNAL— 
a monthly for the Farm, devoted espe- 
cially to stock breeding and kindred top- 
ics. Terms, $1 a year. Specimen num- 
ber free. 
Address J. H. SANDERS & CO., 
June 2t. Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the ishers by the 
1st of the month preceding he date in which 
they are inte to appear. Terme for ad- 
verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


A Rare Chance.—O0Our 
ScHOOLDAY VISITOR, one of the oldest, 
and most popular Young People's Maga- 
zines in this country, and a large and finely 
executed steel engraving entitled, 

GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 

FOR $1 5011 

The Visitor is a live, high-toned Boyes’ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 32 double-column oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the TSBIRBTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 W a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
deanty. and one of the most truthful and 
spirited ever issued. . 

Agents wanted everywherc ; and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Visitor's cir- 
culation, sample copier, eireulars with de- 
scription of picture, full premium list. etc., 
will be cheerfully furnished, RAT, upon 
application. Send along your names. 
ddress DAUGHADAY & BECKER, 

Publishers, 
421 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Demorest's Diamond Sou- 
VENIR, a miniature bijou and gem of a 
book, buund in gold, containing 100 pages 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Musi 
and other entertaining Literary Items, al 
in Diamond type. Price, 8 cents; 30 cents 
per dozen; $2 per 100. Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. Do 
not fail to procure a copy. Zt. 


$3 Worth of Music for 10 Cents. 
BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A Monthly Magazine. Each number con- 
tains twenty Ane of new mueic and in- 
teresting reading. Terms, $1 per annum. 
An elegant writing-desk given for five 
subscribers. Pianos, organs, sewing ma- 
chines. etc., for clubs. Specimen copies, 
wich $6 worth of music, full list of premi- 
ums, etc., sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 8. BRAINARD & SONS, 
gt Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


It. 


Normal School for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS'S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instrne- 
tion of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 

erms 

No 
Send for circular to F. G. 
M. Zt. 


awarded at the close of the seasion. 

only $40 for the complete course. 
extra charges. 
WELCH, Sew Haven, Conn. 


The Old Oaken Bucket 


THE OLD OAKEN RUCKET! THE 
OLD OAKEN BUCKET! Devoted to 
Choice Literature, Temperance, etc. For 
sale by all news dealers. Price, 15 cents. 
To mail subscribers, per ycar, $1 50; clubs 
of ten and an extra copy to the person get- 
ting up the club, $10. 

Notices of the Press. 

THE OLD OAKEN BUcKET is the happy 
title of a new temperance magazine that 
has just made its appearance from Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It is intended also to be a 
literary magazine, and a large proportion 
of the articles have no allusion whatever to 
the subject of tempcrance. This is right. 
The old oaken bucket holds more than 
the clear sparkling water brought from the 
bottom of the well.— Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TRE OLD OAKEN Buckst.—This is an- 
other new publication—a neat looki 
monthly, devoted chiefly to the cause o 
temperance, and is evidently destined to 
become the o of the temperance advo- 
cates of the West. It is aleo replete with 
choice miscellany.— Colman’s Rural World, 

. u 2. 


FOR SALE BT ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


THe OLD OAKEN Bucket.—The first 
number of a new temperance magazine 
with this title has been issued here, which 
not only looks well externally, but is well 
filled with interesting reading matter.— 
Evening Commercial, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


We hav reccived the first number of the 
OLD OAXEN Becket, February, 1969, a 
temperance magazine published at Indian- 
apolis. It is a waler bucket bound well 
and filled with sparkli and healthy 
draughts.—Knightstown (ind) Banner. 


FOR SALE BT ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TRE OLD OAKEN Bucket.—The March 
number of this temperance m ine is be- 
fore us, and is full of temperance and liter- 
ary articles, original and selected. The 
illustrated title page is a good thing, show- 
ing in the center a thirsty workman lu the 
act of drinking from the old oaken 
bucket,” while smaller pictures of fightin 
and carousing in bar rooms serves to poin 
a moral and adorn a tale.— Eventing Mirror, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canvassers wanted in all sectione of the 
Union, either on commission or on ealary 
and those who wish to make money and 
accomplish good should engage in the wor 
of circulating temperance and high-toned 
literature. 

Sample number, ten cents. Sample nnm- 
ber, ten cents. Sample number, ten cents. 

Send for sample copy and particulars to 
agents. Address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 


McKenzie’s 10,000 Practi- 
CAL RECIPES.—Farmers, school-teachere, 
and men and women generally who wish 
honorable and remunerative employment, 
should take the agency for McKENZIE’S 

D PRACTICAL 


TEN THOUS RE- 
CIPES, the mos uable and popular work 
of ithe kind yet published. dorsed as 
ollows: 


[New York Tribune, May 15, 1867.] 

“ Contains an immense number of prac- 
tical recipes, and a great deal of other 
valuable information respecting the useful 
and domestic arts, culture, manufac- 
tures, etc., etc.“ 

[Rural American, New York, Sept. 6, 1867.] 


It is one of the most important family 
works ever lasued.“ 
Circulars sent free. Addrees 
WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 
OR COMMISSION to sell our celebrated 
GOLDEN PEN. A better pen than Gil- 
lott's, and acknowledged by all who have 
used them to be the best pen made or sold 
in this country. Put up in neat slide boxes, 
each box containing 12 pens. Prices: One 
box, 35 cents; two boxes, 50 cents; flve 
boxer, $1. Sent free of postage, and war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. For 
samples and circulars, address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B.—A gross of pens sent free to any 
clergyman, schooi-teacher, or postmaster 
who will procure us an agent, 
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Popular New Church Books. 


RELIGION ANDLIFE. By Rev. James 
Reed. 1 vol. 16 mo, pp. 85. ice, 750 

CONTENTS: Introduction: How to think 
of God; How to think of the Scriptures; 
The Way of Life; The Life Hereafter. 


Nottces of the Press. 


“ A little work with the above title has 
just been published ina neat form. The 
author is the Rev. James Reed, the minis- 
ter of the New Jerusalem Church in this 
city, and the son of Mr. Sampson Reed, 
whose treatise on the Growth of the Mind, 
of about the same size, was published forty 
years ago, and made a marked impression 
on thinking men. The little work first 
above referred to is the production of a 
cultivated mind of deep and earnest con- 
victions. The style is clear and simple, 
and there is a spirit of fairness and candor 
throughout which arrests the attention, 
and can not fail to excite the interest of the 
reader.“ — Boston Transcript. 

“The style of the author is remarkable 
for simplicity and clearness; and his ideas 
are replete with plain sense. — Boston Ad- 
verliser. 


LIGHT ON THE LAST THINGS. By 
W. B. Hayden. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 196. 
71 28. paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 


CONTENTS: New Truth fora New Age; 
Reality and Extent of the Other World; 
Seership ; The Seers of the Old Testament; 
The Spiritual Body withdrawn from the 
Natural Body at the death of the latter; 
The “Sheol” of the Old Testament, and 


‘the Hades of the New, an Intermediate 


State; That Intermediate World needed as 
a place where the Judgment occurs; 
History of that World from the Scriptures; 
An Important Part of our Lord's Work lay 
in Hades; His Work on the Unclean Spir- 
its; Redemption effected in Hades; End 
of the World not foretold in Scripture; 
The Symbolism of Prophecy ; The Stability 
of the Physical Earth and the Material 
Universe argued from Scripture and Phys- 
les; The Clouds“ in which the Lord is 
to appear, the Symbols in the Letter of the 
Word; The Second Coming a new and 
wonderfnl disclosure of Heavenly Truth; 
The New Jerusalem a New Church on 
Earth; Its Platform of Catholic Doctrine. 
Notices of the Press. 

% The Swedenborpian Church has made 
avaluable contribution to modern theology 
—less by the doctrines it has inculcated 
than by the influence it has exerted. It has 
leavened the church universal with a more 
living faith in the world of spirits, and has 
aided to restore the doctrine of regenera- 
tion to ite proper prominence. So, on the 
wholo, we are thankful for Swedenborgian 
literature, and welcome such a series of 
eermons as William B. Hayden's ‘ Light 
on the Last Things."—W. P. Independent. 

„The author takes rank among the fore- 
most theological writers of the times. His 
etyle is clear, perspicnone, and eloquent. 
Ile writes like one who has absolute and 
undouhting faith in the doctrines he holds, 
and he fortifies them by Scripture and 
logic. It is not for us to say whether he is 
right or wrong; but upon the investigation 
of the great problems relating to a future 
life, about which we are all compelled to 
soberly think, whether we will or no, we 
fee] asanred that the seriods searcher after 
truth can not do a wiscr thing fhan to read 
this thoughtful book. —Fess, Portland. 

“ One point which Mr. Hayden particu- 
larly brings forward is the doctrine which 
teaches that the last judgment spoken of in 
the Bible hag already taken place, and that 
the influx of spiritual light resulting thence 
is the cause of the sudden progress in art, 


sclence, philanthropy, and political aud so- 


cial improvement which has taken place 
within the last century.“ N. F. Sun. 


Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 
Church, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 
JOS. PUTNAM, Manager. 


The Milling Journal and 


Corn EXCHANdE Review. A month] — 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
Wrights, Mill Furnishers, Paint Mannufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. Circulates through 
all the mills of the United States and Cana- 
das. No miller, millwright, or mill fur- 
nisher should be withont it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each issue. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
25 cents per line first insertion, cach sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 
OHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
95 Liberty St., New York City. 


[Jone, 


Prospectus of the American 
ARTIeaN. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Mannfacturere, Inventors and Patent- 
ees, It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal reepect frill 
announce that it is their alm to make it 
more instructive and interesting than any 
other eimilar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAX containg numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Rectpes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop, and the Household; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe ; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, diverted of 
dry technicalities and abstruee words and 

hrases. In this journal is publisbed regu- 

rly the Official List of all Patents iesued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN saN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months. less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clube at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one yen $8 00 

* GV K˖ũ 22 15 00 
b copies for six months . 400 
10 “ 0 ‚• 9 ＋ꝙ＋ 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
ex o pay . 

Specimen doples sent free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 


189 Broadway, New York. 


Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volnme of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the prees. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever . and 
the entirely new arrangement of the ilus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
eollection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 


the country. 
A liberal ı discount will be allowed to 


can 
vassere, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made eo large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprieing persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY ETEPHEN CUTLER, 


Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
oir, ete. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in es. 
Published «under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 


tf. 


tf. 


Price Sent free of post on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, ctc., sent on 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANTU- 
482 Broome Street, New York. 
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The Painter, Gilder, and 


VARNISHER’S COMPANION. New edition, 
enlarged, containing rnles and regulations 
in everything relating to the arts of Paint- 
ing, Gilding, Varnishing, Glass-Staining, 
Graining, Marbling, Sign-Writing, Gilding 
on Glass, and Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing; tests for the detection of adulterations 
in oils, colors, etc., and a statement of the 
diseases to which painters are peculiarly 
liable, with the simplest and best remedies. 
Revised, with an appsudls containing Col- 
ors and Coloring—theoretical and practical; 
comprang descriptions of a great variet 
of additional pigments. their qualities an 
uses; to which are added Dryer's modes 
and operations of painting, etc. Price, pre- 
paid, $1 50. Address S.R. WELLS, 
3889 Broadway, New York. 


The Book of Common Pray- 
zn. New and standard editions, with THE 
ADDITIONAL Hymna. 

We have arranged‘ with English and 
American publishers for a full supply of 
both plain and ornamental styles: printed 
on the best type and paper, and in every 
sort of binding. Single copies of these 
prayer-books will be sent, prepaid, by post, 
at prices annexed. If by the dozen, they 
wil He sent by Express, at a liberal dis- 
coun 

Thirty-two mo, with the additional 
hymns, Brevier type. Printed from new 
Stereotype Plates. The largest-type Pray- 
er-Book size in the market: 

Turkey morocco, plain, $4 50; gilt clasp, 
$5 50; gilt corners and clasp, 86; tuck, $5; 
antique flexible, $4 50; antique clasp, $5 50; 
fall Russian calf, $5 50. 

Twenty-four mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan embossed. giit 8, $1 W; French 
morocco, plain sides, gilt clasp, $3: 5 
rima and clasp, $4; Turkey morocco, plain 
sides. $8 50; gilt sides. $4. 

2 mo. get 8 i í 

n, mar edges, : edges, 
$2 50; Turkey morocco. plain sides, gilt 


edges, $5; gilt clasp, $6; flexible cov- 
a 4 23; beveled, $6: antique, $5 25; 
gilt clasp, $6 


Address all orders for these to 
8. R. WELLS. Publisher, 
389 Broad way. 


33,0003 Salary. — Address 
U. 8. Prano Co., New York. lyr. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


The Woodruff Barometer.— 
Best, cheapest, prettiest and only perfectly 
rtable Barometer ever made. Also, over 
hree hundred styles Thermometers, made 
by CHAS. W ER, Peterboro, New 
ampshire. Agents wanted in every 
connty. It. 


Patents.—Munn & Co., Ed- 
TTORS SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 87 Park Row, 
New York. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence in obtaining AMERICAN AND EU. 
9e PATENTS. 1 phiet, 108 

nions, no charge. pam 
pages, of law and information free. Address 
as above. 2t. 


$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AGENTS to introduce the BUCKEYE 
859 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
titch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Fall particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 3t. 


Fire Extinguisher, Plant 
SYRINGE, Wiepow W ASHER, and GARDEN 
Enoine for $5. Send stamp for circulars 
to N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. It. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. M. tf. 


TO FAMILIES WHO DESIRE’ A FIRST-CLASS PAPER, SUBSCRIBE FOR 
- THE METHODIST. 


TERMS, $2 50 PER YEAR. 


Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 
“THE METHODIST” 
discusses with frankness and courage every subject of interest to the Church. It com- 
mands the best Literary Ability of the Church, at home and abroad, and represents 
loyally and courageously the interests of general Christianity. It is edited by the 


REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
assieted by an able Corps of Contributors, among whom are: 


REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D., REV. JNO. McCLINTOCK, LL. D., REV. ABEL 
STEVENS, LL. D., and many others. 

Its Editorial are always marked by able writing. Its Correspondence, both 
foreign and home, is interesting and extensive. 
Its Literary Department unexcelled. 

The Sermon Department contains a weekly sermon from repfesentative men of our 
own and other evangelical denominations. These sermons are fresh, and reported ex- 
preesly for THE METHODIST. 

The department for the Youne Fol. xs is especially attractive, containing a new story 
every week, besides our CHAT WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


OUR CLUB RATES—LOOK THEM OVER. 


Such subscribers as desire to club, can have THE METHODIST and any one of the 
following periodicals for one year at the rates named below, which is much lower than 
the price when the papers are furnished separately: 


The Methodist and Christian at Work. VVV 50 
s te * Sunday School Journal 
ee a “ American Agriculturist ..... seen swans 
s “ „Rural New Yorker ........s.... . 


+t it) 1 
t it) tt 
a 6 se 
66 oe t 
6b “a “ 
t: t iT} 
te 00 Gs 
s 66 +t 


Phrenological JournaaM!˖lll .. : 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman....... 
Hours at hkoouuwWduuuwu 
Ladies’ Repository........... e z 
Harper's Monthly Magazine . 
Harper's Weekly ... ... e 
Harper’s Weekly Bazaerrõuõ̊r 
Hearth and Homme „ 


Persons availing themselves of our clnb offers must remit direct to our office, and 
not through an agent. Remit in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered 
£8 


Letter. Addre 
THE METHODIST, 
e 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


OR OT eee 
83333332333 


W. E. SHADER'S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


; FOR 
SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


“ To learn to write—large-hand first, small-hand last. Themore of the former the better.” 

The undersigned, having strong faith in the good sense of the public, presents this 
work for their consideration and favor. The main feature of it—LaRGEs-TEXT HAND—he 
regrets to say, is used but by few of the public and private schools throughout the United 
States ; but in the scientific institutions, where writing receives attention, as well as in 
the public and private schools of Europe, it is recognized as the standard system. 

Having made this subject, in connection with Book-keeping and Accountantship, a 
specialty for several years, and having thoroughly examined the publications on writing 
of the past century, he has had large opportunities of forming a correct opinion as regards 
the best method of teaching it. The result is a confirmation of his original opinion, that 
the only correct method of learning how to write is to commence with the practice of the 
large-hand. It teaches the pupil to hold the pen and place the hand on the paper cor- 
rectly; it forces the necessary action; it enables him to form a just conception of the 
right proportions and forms of the letters, and prepares him to write a free and elegant 
hand, whether large or small. 

The system which he now offers to his friends and the public is complete in five books, 
and professes to be based upon correct principles. The letters are analyzed and reduced 
to their simplest elements. It is progressive, thorough, and comprehensive ; it com- 
mences by tracing with a pencil large-hand copies, and then retracing the same with pen 
and ink. When these copies are well mastered, the pupil proceeds, withont tracing, to 
the large-hand, and finally to small-hand writing. 

This work, on which he has expended much time and labor, is respectfully submitted 
to the consideration of those who take an interest in this important branch of education. 

WESLEY E. SHADER. 

Price per copy or set, $1 00. Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of tho 


price. 
Address the Publisher, D. APPLETON & CO., 
New York. 


N. B.—The price and address given in the May number was an error. 


Wanted—Agents—To Sell Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. | Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 


Priee, . The simplest, cheapest, and Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
best Knitting Machine ever invented. Wili | that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal | ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERI- 


wanted. Sample sent, free of pr „On 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A ON 
an., * 


CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
’ | STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. 


Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 3t 


ORACE GREELEY.—AGENTS 
Seer e al $ 

us e u 
HORACE GREELEY ang the iA 
Of his times ; an elegant volume 


es, with steal Portrait 
Pethor. and other beautiful 


Discounts, Send 
to J. B. FORD & CO., 164 Nassau Street, 
New York. It. 


National 8. S. Convention. 
MINUTES, 


The public will he pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Crane and Trelease, Publishers, of 
Newark, N. J. (the publishers of the 
mabe sal have taken upon themselves the 
work of printing the Minutes of the late 
NATIONAL SUNDAY School, CONVENTION, 
held in their city. The work will contain, 
in addition to the Minutes, a Lést 
Names and Addresses of 


the Convention. ce, 3 cente. Orders 
should be forwarded at once to CRANE & 
TRELEASE, Publishers, No. 138 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

N. B.—We also publish a large Card 
che A of the Conventlon "Ha x 17 
inches), at $2 per copy. 


Text-Book of Temperance. 
BY DR. F. R. LEES, P. s. A., $1 50. 


This book, just publish is divided 
into the following parts: * 


1. Temperance as a Virtue. 

2. The Chemical History of Alcohol. 

8. The Dietetics of Temperance. 

4. The Pathology of Intemperance. 

5. The Medical Question. 

6. Temperance in relation to the Bible. 
7. Historical. 

8. The National Question and the 


Remedy. 

9. The Philosophy of Temperance. 

It is one of the most complete Text- 
Books ever published. There are ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page, making it 
valuable and convenient as a study-book, 
which should be in every school and family 
in America. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, 
172 William Street, New York. 
Builders, send for Catalogue 
rehitectural 


of all new A Books and Jour- 
nals. Address A. J. BICKNELL & CO., 
Publishers, Troy. N. T., or Springfield, Ill. 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
per month—everywhere, male and 
emale. to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACH . This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price, only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. e will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sewa stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam ours. 
It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ev 
second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
can not de pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month 
ande ses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CauTion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manu- 
factured. gt. 


Davies & Kent, Printers 
i and Electrotypers, No. 1 
illiam Street (cor. of Spruce), ew York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 
PANY, 676 Broad- 


— iter e 


Frees’ Patent Artificial Leg (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm 6 
sioned by the U. S. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a full descrip- 
tion of the limbs, price, etc., sent free by 
addressing FREES & GILMORE, 

It. 676 Broadway, New York. 


— 


National Leg 


AND An Con- 
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The Silver Chord.—A Col- 
lection of favorite Songs, Ballads, Duets 
and Quartets. With Pianoforte Accom- 

anlment. The Home Circle,“ known 
all as a most admirable compilation of 
pieces for the pianoforte, finds a fit com- 
panion in this superior collection of Songs 
with piano accompaniment,—songs that 
have become as household words in near) 
every community—with many new candi- 
dates for public favor, not so well known 
bat which when known will be appreci- 
ated, are all here. Every one having a 
piano and a voice will not fail to look at 
this book. One look will convince them 
that it is qo what they want, and havin 


that no 
Price, in 


git. 
ITS 
SON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. XIV. —1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
Officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Miasis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa roa egal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by ali 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
FARM JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Beautiful Pictures. — After 
a well-stocked library of the best books, 
we consider handsome pictures on the 
wall among the best evidences of good 
taste and mental culture. Instead of piles 
of expensive jewelry, as wedding presents, 
why not obtain a choice selection of these 
pictures? Here is a list of 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS 
with prices at which we can send them by 
express. carefully packed: 

Wood Mosses and Frrus assed 
Bird’a Nest and Lichennss 
Group of Chickens (after Tait)....... 
Group of Ducklings, e 
Group of Qualle. e AERAR 
Six American Landscapea(after Brich- 
er), per sek rnd os 
Early Autumn on Esopus Creek (after 

A. T. Bricher)...........cc0.scceees 6 00 
Late Autumn in White Moantaina(aft- 

er A. T. Bricher)..... o Í 
The Bullfinch (after Cruikabank)...... 
The Linnet, *" a PENEN 
The Baby; ar, Going to the Bath..... 
The Sisters companion to the Baby).. 
The Poultry-Yard (after Lemmens)... 
Poultry Life, A; Poultry Life, B (after 

Lemmens), per pair........... e.s... 4 
Flower Bouquet 6 
Blackberries in Vase . 6 
Correggio's 10 
Under the Apple-Tree; Rest on the 


fo e eee 


S8 888828 3833 32333333 


Roadside (after Niles), per pair..... 5 
Cherries and Basket (after Granbery). 7 
Strawberries and Baske . at 
The Kid's 1 (after Bruth) .. 6 
A Friend in Need.... ..............5. 6 
Dead Game (by G. Bossett )) 3 


Fringed Gentian ed H. R. Newman) 6 


eee „ „ %%% nyſ/½ů%% %%% % % %%ꝙ%ꝗ0:7nnn C8 


man Johnson) e 5 
Sunlight in Winter (after J. Morviller) 12 00 
Sunset (after A. Bierstadt) 10 00 
ou Kitchen Bouquet (after Wm. Har- 

rin 


Horses in a Storm (after R. Adams) .. 7 50 
The Two Friends (after Girand)...... 6 00 
The Unconscious Sleeper (after M. 
Perrault)..... S e . 600 
Fruit Piece, I. (after O. Diele) ....... 6 00 
The Boyhood of Lincoln (after East- 
man Johnson) Or eee 12 00 


Orders may be addressed to 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway New York. 


PP 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


r 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to mect the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Jb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per lb. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 & per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 B, best $1 50 per lb. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell, 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 88c., best 85c. 


per lb. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post- offleo 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery.“ Š 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profite are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting thelr Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-Honse stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not eatis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and ‘elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, “‘ Nos. 31, 83, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.“ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 
No. 8 NASSAU STREET, AND 914 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Eve description of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE selected with the greatest care, and 
forwarded to any part of the United States or Canadas. A large Catalogue of the newest 


and most desirable Music sent by mail 
1 ages can be saved by pereons abont 
simply writing, or calling at our 

wer, gratis. A long professio 


nent musical houses 
. 389 Broadway, Editor of this JOURNAL 
A. C. WHEELER, Esq., Musical Critic of the 


Sree of charge, u 


os, Band Instruments, Musica 
ncy. We cheerfully 
experience as Musical Director of the American 
ormal Musical Conservatory in New York, has bro 

and we respectfully refer to the fo 


n application. Much time and 

s, Guitars, Violins, 
heet Music, etc., by 
give any information in our 


rchasin, nos, O 
Instruction Books, 


ht us in contact with the 
owing gentlemen: 8. R. 


romi- 
ELLS, 


x H. ELLIOT, Musical Editor Home Journal, 
ew 


York World ; OLE BULL, the great Vio- 


Uinist, (at whose beautiful home in Norway we spent the summer of 1868). 


All letters should be addressed to 


J. JAY WATSON & CO., 
American Musical and Book Agency, 


85 Nassau street, or Post-office Box 6816. 
N. B.—A sample of the celebrated MathusheX Piano can be seen and heard at our office. 
gt. 


Send for circular containing fall particulars. 


“ A great soul in a smali body.” 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
anuounces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. The Culture of Salmon, Shad, and 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Tilus- 

5 


trated. Ay Th. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 

By Genio C. Scott. With (70 Illnstrations. 
15 Sent by mall, postpaid. by S. R. 
ELLS, Publisher, 329 Broadway, N. Y. 


An Essay on Man. By Aley- 


ander Pope. With illustrations, and notes 
by S. R. Wells, and pnblished by the same 
in New York. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 


gilt, $1. 

The publisher presents this celebrated 
essay in a very attractive material dress, 
and adds excecdingly to its interest by his 
suggestive notes. He views mainly from 
a phrenological stand-point, and shows 
that it does not contain so many errors as 
it has generally been supposed. Its beau- 
ties and noble sentiments he points out in 
a striking manner. The illustrations are 
very fine. This is decidedly the best edi- 
tion of this famous poem we have ever 
secn.—Am. Guardian (Phila.). 


PPP 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 


Krpopenr's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and. France are on the machine 
itself. as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease. — Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1960 and 1886. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New Tork. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring auch. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The b of History, Religious, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity és 
bul a man who lives perpetually and learns 
cone ually) Price, pre-paid, $1 50. S. R. 
WELLS, Broadway. 


Howe’s Musical Monthly.— 
In Each No. $6 worth of first-clane Piano 
Music for 85 cts. No. 3 contains 3 fall 
sets of Waltzes; 8 Galops, Polkas. etc., b 
Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, etc.: 10 Songs, suc 
as Gxpay's Warning,” Taseels on her 
Boots," Love's Request.“ etc; 32 large 
bages, on extra sheet music paper. Termes, 

per year, in advance; to clubs. 7 copies 
or $18. Single Nos. sent by mall. post- 
paid. for 35c., or 7 for $2. For sale by all 

usic and Periodical dealers. 
lt. ELIAS HOWE, 108 Court St., Boston. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever 57 mienea of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, Fe Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards, e Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS' 
TIME WATCH, the gradé named Oving- 
ton Benedict. in silver case, $30: in 18 k 
gold cases. $90; the grade named Samuel 

. Benedict, in silver cases. $45; in 18 kt. 
old cases, $105. We send Watches by 
press, with right to examine before 
payin . BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


$1 00. THE $1 00. 


HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 


Containing articles by experienced Honse- 
keepers, upon all matters pertaining to 
home life and domestic economy. 


This popular Monthly has recently been 
enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, 
the Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, 
the Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
sery, the D spentar, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 


SEND FoR SPECIMEN Cory FREE. 


Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
* Brattleboro, Vt. 


Garratt's (Alfred C.) Guide 
for Using Medical Batteries, showing the 
most approved Apparatus, Methods, and 
Rules for the Medical Employment of 
Electricity in the Treatment of Nervous 
Diseases, etc., etc., with numerous Tins- 
trations. 1 volume, octavo. Price, $2 

This volume is a concise practical guide 
to the medical and surgical uses of elcctri- 
cal apparatus. It isa 7 or rather 
a condensation, of suc rtions of Dr. 
Garratt's larger work on Medical Electric- 
ity as is necessary or useful as a guide in 
using . * 

ent by mail, post- » OR rece 0 

9. R. WELLS p 


price, by : š 
889 Broadway, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT—Pleasant and 
rofitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


— 
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WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK. 


In answer to the general question as to what is the best diet for men, 
women, and children—when well or ill—we give the following, from 
the contents of Dr. Andrew Combe's excellent work, entitled 


THE PuysioLogy or DIGESTION, 


considered with relation to the principles of DETErIcs, with illustra- 
tions, 310 pages, price 50 cents. Published at this office by S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y.: 


THe APPETITES OF HUNGER AND Tumst.—Hunger and Thirst, what 
they are.—Generally referred to the stomach and throat, but perceived by the brain.— 
Proofs and illastrations.—Exciting causes of hanger.—Common theories unsatisfac- 
tory.—Hunger sympathetic of the state of the body as well as of the stomach.—Uses 
of appetite.—Relation between waste and appetite.— Its practical importance.—Con- 
sequences of overlooking it illustrated by analogy of the whole animal kingdom.— 
Disease from acting in opposition to this relatlon.— Effect of exercise on appetite ex- 
plained.—Diseased appetite.—Thirst.—Seat of Thirst.—Circumstances in which it is 
most felt.—Extraordinary effects of injection of water into the veins in cholera.—Uses 
of thirst, and rules for gratifying it. 


MASTICATION, INSALIVATION, AND DEGLUTITION.—Mastication.—The 
teeth.—Teeth, being adapted to the kind of food, vary at different ages and in different 

, animals.—Teeth classed and described.—Vitality of teeth and its advantages.—Canses 
of disease in teeth.—Means of protection.—Insalivation and its uses.—Gratification of 
taste In mastication.—Deglutition. 

ORGANS OF DIGESTION— THE STOMACH—THE Gastric JuIce.—Surpris- 
ing power of digestion.—Variety of sources of food.—All structures, however different, 
formed from the same blood.—General view of digestion, chymification, chylification, 
tanguiflcatlon, nutrition.—The stomach in polypes, in quadrupeds, and in man.—Its 
position, size, and complexity in different animals.—Its structure; ita peritoneal, 
muscular, and villous coats, and uses of each.—Its nerves and bloodveseels, their na- 
ture, origins, and uses.—The former the medium of communication between the 
brain and stomach.—Their relation to undigested food.—Animals not conscious of 
what goes on in the stomach.—Advantages of this arrangement.—The gastric juice 
the grand agent in digestion.—Its origin and nature,—Singular case of gunshot wound 
making a permanent opening into the stomach.—Instructive experiments made by Dr. 
Beaumont.—Important results. 

THEORY AND Laws or DicEstTion.—Different theories of Digestion.— 
Concoction.—Fermentation.—Putrefaction.—Trituration.—Chymica] solution.—Con- 
ditions or laws of digestion.--Influence of gastric Juice.—Experiments illustrative of 
its solvent power.—Its mode of action on different kinds of aliment—beef, milk, eggs, 
soups, etc.—Influence of temperaturo.— Heat of about 100° essential to digestion.— 
Gentle and continued agitation necessary.--Action of stomach in admitting food.— 


Uses of its muscular motions—Gastric juice acts not only on the surface of the mass, 


but on every particle which it touches.—Digestibility of different kinds of food.— 
Table of results.—Animal food most digestible —Farinaceous next.—Vegetables and 
soups least digestible.—Organs of digestion simple in proportion to concentration of 
nutriment.—Digestibility depends on adaptation of food to gastric Juice more than on 
analogy of composition.—Tllustrations.—No increase of temperature during digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont's summary of inferences. 

CHYLIFICATION, AND THE ORGANS CONCERNED IN 1T.—Chylification.— 
Not well known.—Organs concerned in it.—The intestinal canal.—Its general struc- 
ture.—Peritoneal coat.—Mesentery.—Muscular coat.—Uses of these.—Air in iutcs- 
tines.—Uses of.—Mucous coat.—Analogous to skin.—The seat of excretion and 
absorption.—Muconus glands.—Absorbent vessels.—Couree of chyle toward the heart. 
—Nerves of mucous coat.—Action of bowels explained.—Individual structure of intes- 
tines.—The Duodenum—Jejunum—and Ileum.— Liver and pancreas concerned in 
chylification.—Their situation and uses.—DBile, its origin and uses.—The pancreas.— 
Ita juice.—The jejunum described.—The TDeum—Cecum—Colon—and Rectum.—Pe- 
ristaltic motion of bowels.—Aids to it.—Digestion of vegetables begins in the stomach, 
but often finished in the bowels.—lIllustration from the horee.—Confirmation by Du- 
puytren. 

Times or EATING.— The selection of food only one element in sound 
digestion.— Other conditions essentlal.— Times of eating.—No stated hours for eating. 
—Five or six hours of interval between meals generally suffleient.— But must vary ac- 
cording to circumetances.—Habit has much influence.—Proper time for breakfast 
depends on constitution, health, and mode of life.—Interva] required between breakfast 
and dinner—best time for dinner—circumstances in which lunch is proper—late dinners 
considered—their propriety dependent on mode of life.—Tea and coffec as a third meal 
—useſul in certain circumstances.—Supper considered.—General rule as to meals.— 
Nature admits of variety,—illustrations—but requires the observance of principle in 
our rules, 

ON THE PROPER QUANTITY OF Foop.—Quantity to be proportioned to 
the wants of the system.—Appetite indicates these.—Cautions in trusting to appetite. 
General error in eating too much.—IIlustrations from Beaumont, Caldwell, Head, and 
Abercrombie.—Mixtures of food hurtful chiefly as tempting to excess in qnantity.— 
Examples of discase from excess in servant-girls from the country, dressmakers, etc.— 
Mischief from excess of feed in infancy.—Rules for preventing thie.—Remarks on the 
consequences of excess in grown persona.—Canses of confined bowels explained.—-And 
necessity of fulfilling the laws which God has appointed for the regulation of the 
animal economy inculcated. 
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Or THE KDS oF Foop.— What is the proper food of man? Food to 
be adapted to constitution and circumstances.—Diet must vary with time of life.— 
Diet in infancy.—The mother’s milk the best.—Substitutes for it.—Over-feeding a 
prevalent error.—Causes which vitiate the quality of the milk.—Regimen of nurses.— 
Weaning.—Dlet after weaning.—Too early use of animal food hurtful.—Diet of chil- 
dren in the higher classes too exciting—and produces scrofula:—Mild food best for 
children.— Incessant eating very injurious.—Proper diet from childhood to puberty.— 
It ought to be full and nourishing, but not stimulating.—Often insufficient in board- 
ing-schools.—Diet best adapted for different conetitutions in mature age.—Regimen 
powerful in modifying the constitution, mental as well as physical.—Further investi- 
gation required. 


CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED BEFORE AND AFTER EATING.—General 
Jaws of organic activity apply to the stomach as well as to other parts.—Increased 
flow of blood toward the stomach during digestion.—Hence less circulating in other 
orgaus.—And consequently less aptitude for exertion in them.—Bodily rest and 
mental tranqaillity essential to sound digestion.—Rest always attended to before feed- 
ing horses.—Hence also a natural aversion to excrtion immediately after eating.— 
Miechief done by hurrying away to business after meals.—Severe thinking hurtful at 
that time.—Playfal cheerfulness after dinner conducive to digeation.—The mind often 
the cause of indigestion.—Its mode of operation explained.—Aleo influences nutrition. 
Illustration from Shakspeare.—Importance of attending to this condition of health 
enforced. 


On Drinxs.—Thirst the best guide in taking simple drinks.—Thirst in- 
creased by diminution of the circulating fluids.—The desire for liquids generally an 
indication of their propriety.—Much fluid hurtful at meals. Most useful three or four 
hours later.—The temperature of drinks is of consequence.—Carious fall of temperature 
in the stomach from cold water.—Ices hurtful after dinner.—Useful in warm weather, 
when digestion is completed and cantion nsed.—Cold water more dangerous than ice 
when the body is overheated.—Tepid drinks the eafest and most refreshing after per- 
spiration.—Kinds of drink.—Water safe for every constitution.—Wine, spirits, and 
other fermented liquors too stimulating for general use.—Test of their utility. 


ON THE PROPER REGULATION OF THE BOwELS.— Functions of the in- 
testines.—The action of the bowels bears a natural relation to the kind of diet.—Ilus- 
trations.—And also to the other excretions.—Practical conclusions from this. 
Different causes of inactivity of bowels.—Natural aids to intestinal action.—General 
neglect of them.—Great importance of regularity of bowels.—Bad health from their 
neglect.—Especially at the age of puberty.—Natural means preferable to purgatives. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.— Under-jaw.—Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera.— 
Stomach.—Stomachs of a ruminating animal.—Villous Coat of the Stomach.— Aperture 
in the stomach of Alexis St. Martin.—Abdomina) Viscera.—Horizontal section of the 
Abdomen.—Lacteals and Thoracic Duct.—Thoracic Duct.—Contents of the Abdomen 
after removal of the Intestines.—Mucous Coat of the Duodenum.—And much other 
very instractive matter is contained in this book. 


The following works relate to the same subject: 


Foop anp Diet.—A Practical Treatise, with Observations on the Die- 
tetical Regimen, suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs, and an account 
of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By JONATHAN PEREIRA, M. D., 
F.R.S., and L. S. Edited by CHARLES A. Lez, M. D., with full Table of Contents and 
new Index complete. $1 7%. 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD or Man.—Being an attempt 
to Prove by History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that tho Original, Natural, 
and Best Dict of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By Jon SMITH. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. TnAIL, M.D. From the Second London 
Edition. $1 B. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SACRED History, Considered in Relation to Human 
Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. By GRAHAM. $3 50. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, Physiological and Moral Treatment on the. 
By ANDREW ComBE, M.D. With Notes and a Supplement. By J. BELL, M.D. $1 50. 


SOBER AND TEMPERATE LiFe.—The Discourses and Letters of Louis 
Cornaro, on a Sober and Temperate Life. With a Biography of the Author, who died 
at 150 years of age. With Notes and Appendix. Price, 50 cents. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE oF HUMAN Lire.—By SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 
With a copious Index and Biographical Sketch of the Author. Illustrated. $3 50. 


THE PHysioLocy oF DIGESTION, with experiments on the Gastric Juice. 
By Wx. Beaumont, M.D. $1 50. 


THE ParTLosorHy or Eatrne.—The Human Body, Its Wants and Re- 
sources. $2 00. 


How Not To BE SICk.—A sequel to the “Philosophy of Eating,” 
applying its principles to practical subjects. Food for thinking Men.— Food for labor- 
ing Men.—Food for sedentary People.—How to enjoy Eating.—Diseases prevented 
and cured by Diet; as Dyspepsia, Consumption. Chlorosis, Apoplexy, Defective Teeth, 
Corpulence, Leanness, Sunstroke, Gout, Inflammatory Diseases, etc. Also, the 
Domestic Use of Medicine; the Different Systems of Practice; Polsons from dissolved 
Metals in Culinary Operations, in making Bread, etc. $2 00. Sent prepaid by mail 
from this office. Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 
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YOUR MISSION. | 


Arranged by Mrs. PARKHURST. Composed by S. M. GRANNIS. T! 
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the o-cean Sail a - mong the swift - est fleet, Rocking on the high -est bil- lows, Laughing 
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sai - lors, An- chord yet with in the bay, 


can lend a hand to help them, As they launch their boats a- way, As they launch their boats a - way. § 
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2. 8. 4. 5. 
If vou are too weak to journey If you have not gold and silver If you cannot in the conflict, Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
Up the mountain, steep and high, Ever ready to command; Prove yourself a soldier true, For some greater work to do; 
You can stand within the valley, If you cannot t'wards the needy, If, where fire and smoke are thickest, Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
While the multitudes go by ; each an ever open hand; There's no work for you to do; She will never come to you. 
You can chant in happy measure You can visit the afflicted, When the battle-field is silent, Go and toil in any vineyard. 
As they slowly pass along ; O’er the erring you can weep, You can go with careful tread, Do not fear to do or dare, 
Tho’ they may forget the singer, You ean be a true disciple, Lou can bear away the wounded, If you want a field of labor, 
They will not forget the song. Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. You can cover up the dead. ou can find it anywhere. 


(Published in eet form by S. Brainard d Sont., Cleveland, O. Copyrighted.) 
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FATHER, I OWN THY VOICE. 


Hymn by SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D. Music by DARIUS E. JONES, 


1. Fa- ther, I own thy voice, I seek thy lov-ing face; Ihe fountain of my sweet-est joys, Is thine abounding grace. 


2. Saviour, I cling to thee, Thou vic-tor in the strife; Thy blood-paid ransom set me free, My peace, my hope, my life” 


e 7 oar ee {ag 
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3. ; 
Father, behold thy child ; , Saviour, gird me with power Ancient of days, to Thee 
Guide me, and guard from ill ; For thee the cross to bear ; By love celestial drawn, 
In dangers thick, through deserts wild, Victorious in temptation’s hour, My soul thy majesty shall see, 
Be my protector still. Safe from the secret snare. And greet her glory’s dawn. 
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Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational); comprising “ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” 
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a The attention of the public, and of invalids particularly, is directed to 
2 ; 

< these WATERS, which are very highly recommended by physicians and 
» 

7 and others familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 

w 
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They are unrivalled as a Remedy, refreshing as a Beverage, 


eo. PORE’ 


Send Stamps for Terms to S. R. Warin, No. 350 Broadway, N. 


AND PRONOUNCED 
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„Superior to all other Waters, 

: BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

É 

1 Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references. 

* 
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z 2 Send for Pamphlet. Address 
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A GRAYS & CLARK, 

25 Middletown, Vermont, 
at 
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: G. P. PUTNAM & SON 

8 HAVE NOW READY, 


The Life of JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 


Edited by his Widow. With a fine Portrait on Steel, from the painting by Inman. 
In one band some volume, large 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


II. 
NORMAN LESLIE—a New York Story. 


By Hon. Treo. S. Far, late U. S. Minister to Switzerland, Large 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.75. 


LIFE IN THE WEST," 62. 


FIITSICOGNOIM Y.” 


ON COLOR, 


By Madame Evizasetin Cavr, Author of Drawing without a Master.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Fr. nad, ANO NH WwW 
d Secular,” 61.60. 


THE NEW WEST-—or, California in 1867-’68. 


By Cnas. L. Brace, Author of “Home Life in Germany,” Races of the Old World,” 
etc., ete. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


fs Iv. 
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ag OUR ADMIRAL’S FLAG ABROAD. 

i The Crulee of Admiral D. G. Farragut, commanding the European £quadron in 

3. 1567 and 68, in the Fag onip Franklin. By James Eutinton Montaomery, A. M., of 

82 the Admiral's Staff. In one handsome octavo volume, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
= and illustrated by 38 fine engravings. 

bx 

> Sold by Subscription only. 
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G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway, New Vork. P. O. Box 448. 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Businese,” in one large volume. 55 


Indispensable. 62.25. Address S. R. Watts, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


$5 a year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for six months; Single copies, 
12 cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judg 36. American and European, to be the best journal of 
its clase ever established in the United States, and it is undoubtedly the most succeseful. 


Home and Foreign Intelligence, prepared In a concise yet comprehensive forna 


The Staff of Reviewers has been strengthened, and constant efforts will be made 
pa en a in special subjects) to have their work the best of its kind that can be 
produced, 
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Nor 


The Round Table Chess Fueilleton has bees placed in charge of an eminent 
chess-player and writer. 


Musical and Dramatic Notices, of a sexrching and unconventional character, 
will appear as regularly as they may be deserved. 
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Now in course of pubtication Crows? Feet, a new serial by F. S. Cozzens, Esq. 


Clubs of Five will receive the Rouxp Tass for the year by remitting Twenty-two 
Dollars and a half; and clubs of Ten by remittlag Forty Dollars. 


CAUTION.—In making remittances for Saberi pions always procure a draft on New 
York, or a Post- Omice Muney Order. if possible. baro neitaoer of these can be procured, 
send the money, bat always in a registered letter. The registration fee has been reduced 
to fifteen cents, and the present registration system bas been found by the postal authori- 
ties to be virtually an absolute protection aguinst loss by mail. Al Pustmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
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Inventors & Manufacturers 5 
GAZETTE. |" 


An Illustrated Journal of New Inven- 
tions and Manufaotures. 


$1 A YEAR. 


The cheapest and best Paper of 
of its kind extant. 
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Published by 


SALTIEL & COMPANY, 
37 PARK ROW, 
New York City. 
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A Fine English Edition of Tue Lirr anb WRTrI NS of E MANUAL Sweprensore, by William White, in 
Two large volumes, price $12. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, New York. OO 8 E 
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ITALIAN BEES, a Special Premium for Clubs to the Parenorocrcan Jovrnat. All who keep 


Bess, or expect to, should send stamp at once for a eireular giving terms. Address, S. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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A SPLENDID PREMIUM. THE 


LIFE, TIMES AND TRAVELS NEW-YORK EXPRESS, 


St. PA UL, NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY, 
By OONYBEARE & HOWSON. 1860. P 


Any person sending Four New Subscribers to 
; We solicit from friends, personal and palit los l. and from coe business publie, a con- 
å tirned interest in the Exrrses, and in ite Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues, It is 
2 , | thirty-two years since the Dally Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
Stutes, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 


prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
At 22. C0 per year each, and the money for the same, will have a copy of this magnificent | and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good cf 
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Turkey morocoo, full gilt, $10 
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Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, | responsible. | 
Editor of “The National Sanday-Schoo) | We havo aleo made arranrements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI- 


ill 


work sent them by express. 
x We will also tend a copy of the Book to any person paying his own Subseription Four 8 believe in what is tried and good, rather 
eara in advance, at $2.50 cac ear. 5 
5 r . . 
ans ele daes appeal fo. that measure of p blic favor which is due to be principles we avow. ; 
Remit money for subscriptions in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order or Registered Pine coming year will ear the right of the w. it race to rule the country at the ballot 
Letter, and Address, box. and also whether the Am. Tan people have the pe wer tu resist, Copetitationally, a < 
8 THE METHODIST, rate and i in we t A peere BU cone babes a nese) crea 5 
on 114 Rassau St., New Tork. the States and milli: na of people. etherefure invoke the sid of all who believe in 2. 
the Gov: rument of the Fathers and In the supremacy of Constitutional law. = 
8 wore toeg we soe aim to nee 5 mute, ni 7 he 1 a thorough = 
7 t : ational and Local news r—a Home Journal for the Family—a Politics] newapsper € 
i The American Housewife. | tor tne politician- a Finan dai a and Business Journal forthe Banker and man of baila sea a 
PAT E N T O E F' I C E A Monthly Paper for the fami And for the rest, in the future. a- in the pest, the Exprgzas must speak for itself, E 
It vet y Chote err efamily.| The Evening Express having had for twenty-six years a la ge circulation among visitors J 
y Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent Hints oa B th. Eu ee to the city and men of business in the ci y, is especially worthy of the attention of all = 
A are advised to counsel with cipes for the Hous 10 2 o In- classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 
tions in Farcy Work. Fash. In this respect wo commend it especially to chose advertisers who expect to attract the $ 
0 IMI N IN &L C Q 125 Iteme and Tilwateueed Flora] | ten don of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 2 
| LU ml | and Children’s Department. Fine k 
7 premiums offered to Agents. Spe- TERMS: 7 
37 PA. R W N cimen numb: rs free. Address 28 
2 i K R 2 à X. The NEW-YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 8 
i Mrs. M. M. B. GOODWIN, nll : 8 
4 PROPRIETORS OF THE Indianapolis, Indians, | WEEKLY EXPRESS, for 1909, will be published apon the following terms; 12 > 
IA’ ; . . 
H SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN THE THE EVENING EXPRESS. i P= 1p 
| Dingle Copy, 40440 2 6 060% mts > 
a who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office MOTHER 8 MONITOR. City Subsertbers, served By Oarriers, per week... h.F 4 70 f. 4. 
8 5 Tears. A Monthly Magasine for those ] Subsoribera, one year . SESS 20:00:00 SOC SCO 2098 CECE COLCE TEES? OF OTC CSS 00 0 8 ＋ | 
Their AME ICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT. whe aim to give their children Urt.... ]ꝗ] N kph eS beds 06 T 5 @ p K 
E 5 5 . is the . guod moral and religious instru-- Price to Mewadealers, per 100. 66 „ 666666 6 666 „ 666 „ „ „ 6 6 66 6 6 6 6 6 conseece 800 u 2 
n harges an any other relia . A | tien. a o. 
8 e containing full instructions to inventors, No Poca ek f wrought fictitious THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. $ p 2 
sent gratis. love stories! No fashion ! y 
2 A handsome Bound Volume, containing 160 Motbers who think . One Oop Cire coe saad a en ic CE eeeeces oco ʻo 82 ® 
Mochanical cogravic a, and the United Btates Census vels and dress than of their ch · l- Tw 5 6 % %% %% SOSH %%% %% %%% %% THOS % %%% % %% % % % HSER % %%% % % % %% 66 %%% % % „% „. OOOO rs ORD 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, | dren's immortal soals, will net | pi eee a wee | oA 
mailed on reecipt of 25 cents. The Sctenriria | care te read the Monrror. Pries | Ten Cort eee, d pet eee eae ae 8 
L AMBRICAN ja the beet and 8 Weekly Inlus- $2.00 annum men aum- ‘en Copies, one —— ecee a beeses ——f — ceessesoeressessceeee-o roses ones 3 D 
trated News per, devoted to Be en Art, ana Me- bers 833 Pes pee Twent -five Ooples to one addreonnꝛnk . EL a0 
chanica, published in the world. ‘Three ‘dollars a An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. z w 
3 year Specimens gratis. Addrese ‘6 Mothers Monitor,” 4 “s 
; MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. Lock Bex 87, Indianapolis Ind. WEEKLY EXPRESS, > 7 f 
i Copy L] D3 issues SOHKRERSEHHSHSCSHEEHRH HS SHEESH HLEH „eee „eee 8 w 
E é ** 0 sae mm a "a 775 
THE BEE KEEPERS JOURNAL, Tare S ng Dos gl A E E E E E 33 Fe 
AND AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY V e „eee eee eee eee 15 60 vf 2 
2 Tun Goo», ves Tavs au vas Baavrivet.” : Ten Copies, one ear. 23632*,..' 2 666666666 %%% „„ „%%%%%„%„„„„„„„%„6%„%„%„%%„%„%%„%„%„ „6 „ „„. E . 
g ew TII l iting smth or T Fifty Oopies of Soki to Gddrems Of OBO PereeNs ĩ ĩ (((( 50 © 2 D 
8 Bee Keeper's Text] An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends ns a club of 10 and over. E 
8 Little Co oral à Book.’ (which bas rua | To Serey ten, the Week y wiil 2 sent for $1.50 per annum. : F | 
$ 17 Saioa of 16 000 Four Editiuns of, the roan EXPasss, are published at 1:90, 2:30, 3:80, and 6 o'clock. Ar 
Ie acknowledged by Prom almest univer- copies in 3 years) an th the st Politica mercial an arine News. a 
“eally to be E BEST PAP for Bove anp 2 Mrs. E. 8. 7 for | The latest News by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 7 a 
2 GirLs ever published in this country. several years Prize Essayist in U. B. Agri-| The latest Intelligence reorived by Mail. 8. 8 
8 Jt la edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, end cultural rta. Published month! “at $ia Tue latest Domestico and Foreign Markets. oO ct 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. | ir. The Uaauary number, and the orscti. | Late Keligious, Agricultural, and Dramatic News. “z 
A Volgones begin Jely 35 Nos. supplied. | Sal pa mpblet “ HINTS TO BEEKEEPERS.” | _ The latest Law Reports, and the very latest news from the adjoining Cities, States, and Jš 
GREA T INDUCEMENTS are deol 10 these will be Bam Futa Write Dow. and yun will . soto dally record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour 22 
| Address, fae SEWELL Publicher G We partlenleriy call the attention of Farmers and Merchants, in all parts of the country, 5 =A 
— It. | H. A. KING & Co., Nevada, Obio. to our local Mart et and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 6 
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The Journal. 


Man, know-thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man. Tenn. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 


OUR NEW MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


WE have here a large-sized brain and 
a well-formed body, with a fine and active 
temperament. A highly moral, intellec- 
tual, and esthetic nature is indicated. 
Although the brain is not.specially broad 
at the base, it appears to be well devel- 
oped in the crown, inspiring dignity and 
decision. There is much Combativeness 
in that Roman nose, and not a little 
spirit in the eyes; still, he is not aggres- 
sive, but, rather, resolute in defense. He 
is just and conciliatory, but not inclined 
to forget his duty, even though made the 
subject of many polite attentions. He 
can say “no,” and hold to it; yet a 
strong desire to please makes him gener- 
ally popular. 
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His love of approbation is strong, and 
disposes him to aim at a high standard 
of excellence in whatever he attempts. 

His natural and most appropriate 
sphere is in literature and art. It cer- 
tainly is not in counting coppers or in 
trade and commerce. That he may grow 
into a statesman is not at all improbable, 
for he will hold himself accountable, first, 
to his God, secondly to his nation, and 
will be true to his highest convictions. 
Whatever errors he may commit will be 
due to a mistaken judgment rather than 
to delinquency of moral principle or to a 
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want of patriotism. Others may not 
have observed the fact, but to our phre- 
nological eye we discover a slight resem- 
blance between Mr. Motley the historian 
and Mr. Bancroft the historian. In tem- 
perament as well as in cerebral develop- 
ment they are somewhat similar. 

The following biographical sketch 
gives a brief account of our subject 
covering the period during which he has 
been before the public. 

Though occupying for some years past an 


important diplomatic position in behalf of our 
Government, Mr. Motley is probably better 
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known as an author. His recent appointment, 
however, as United States Minister to Englund 
in place of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, seems to re- 
quire us to give him somewhat more than a 
passing notice. A glance at his previous life 
will therefore be first in order. 

John Lothrop Motley was born at Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,on the 15th of April, 1814. He was 
educated at Harvard College, in the same class 
with Wendell Phillips and N. B. Shurtleff; and 
after his graduation therefrom, in 1833, he visit- 
ed Europe, and remained a number of years on 
the Continent, a student in the Universities of 
‘Berlin and Gottingen a part of the time, and a 
thoughtful traveler through the different coun- 
tries and provinces during the remainder of the 
time. On his return home he commenced the 
study of law, and was admitted to practice at 
the bar in 1837. A brief experience induced 
him to relinquish the legal profession and de- 
vote himself to literuture. His first ventures— 
historical romances—were unsuccessful, but his 
assiduity was not to be checked by the indiffer- 
ence of the public to his early efforts. He 
labored on, availed himself of opportunities to 
secure authentic material for historical writings, 
and at length won fame. In 1840 he received 
the appointment of Secretary of Legation to 
the Russian Embassy, but resigned after a few 
months’ service. In 1851 he again visited 
Europe to collect the material needed for a 
work he had long contemplated. He had pre- 
viously attracted some notice by his contribu- 
tions of historical essays to leading American 
periodicals, among which may be mentioned 
one on De Tocqueville's “ Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” and another on Peter the Great. When, 
however, his “Rise of the Dutch Republic” 
appeared, in 1856, atter five years of unremit- 
ting industry in its preparation, its success was 
immediate and marked, placing him in the 
front rank of modern historians This work 
was translated into several foreign anguages, 
and gained for its author many nonorary testi- 


monials at home and abroad. His Ama Mater,’ 


Harvard University, conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D.; the University of Oxford, En- 
gland, complimented him with D.C.L. (Doctor 
of Civil Law), and several learned societies, in- 
cluding the French Institute, elected him a 
member. A work, substantially a continuation 
of the “ Dutch Republic,” entitled The United 
Netherlands,” was published in successive vol- 
umes until its completion in 1865, in which 
Mr. Motley sustained the brilliant reputation 
achieved by the former. 


In 1881 he was appointed Minister to Aus- 
tria, and continued in the performance of his 
diplomatic functions as such Minister until 
1867, when the McCracken libel induced him 
to resign and return home. Whatever may 
be the various views entertained on that unfor- 
tunate, if not scandalous affuir, the weight of 
Opinion seems to favor the presumption that 
Mr. Motley, like some other incumbents of for- 
eign offices in the pay of the United States, at 
that time, was the unsuspecting victim of a 
trick designed to bring about a vacancy in a 


desirable foreign mission. The manner in 
which the subject was dropped immediately 
after his withdrawal, and the hasty appoint- 
ment of his successor, indicated a foreign policy 
in the highest ministerial department of gov- 
ernment which was not altogether free from 
the corrupting influences of invidiousness. A 
writer in one of the most popular of New York 
weekly papers says in allusion to this affair: 

“Tt is not a little singular that this discredit- 
able piece of Mr. Seward's diplomacy should 
be hushed up in the way it has been. Perhaps 
the archives of the office of the Secretary of 
State may throw some light on the mystery of 
this McCracken, and show whether such a per- 
son really existed, or whether he was not, as 
many suppose, purely mythical. Certainly the 
attempt to establish a system of espionage over 
our representatives abroad has not met with 
public favor, and it is evident that among those 
best qualified to judge of Mr. Motley’s charac- 
ter, he has not suffered from these spiteful ef- 
forts to injure and degrade him.” 

Mr. Motley will enter upon the functions of 
his new mission under circumstances not a 
little embarrassing to a highly cultured mind 
and a refined taste. The Alabama question, 
which has been a stirring topic for general dis- 
cussion, may or may not be one of the intricate 
and perplexing knots which his diplomatic 
talent will be called upon to resolve; but the 
complexion of English diplomacy, taking its 
tone from the feeling aroused by the liberal 
discussion of that question, can not express 
such a hearty sympathy for him in his official 
character as would be desired. 


A minister occupying so important a relation 
as that of representing this country at the 
Court of St. James, should be possessed of the 
highest diplomatic abilities; and it may be a 
matter of doubt with many thoughtful minds, 
especially those that régard the honor and wel- 
fare of their nation, whether a distinguished 
author can meet fairly the responsibilities of 
so weighty a trust. Mr. Motley has shown 
most eminent tact and philosophy in the prep- 
aration of his histories; but it was in the quiet 
study, apart from contending and oppressive 
influences, that he wrote them. He, however, 
exhibited a lofty genius in his masterly treat- 
ment of events which, to other chroniclers of 
European history, seemed vague, confused, and 
inexplicable; may he not be successful, then, in 
the administration of an office which will 
probably have for its consideration subjects in 
which the honor and dignity of the United 
States, so far as Europe is concerned, will be 
involved ? 

But in any case the relations of this country 
with England are so intimate, and at the same 
time there is so much bad feeling of the nature 
of jealousy or invidiousness on the one side, 
and of retaliation for grievances real or sup- 
posed on the other, that he who would stand 
well at the Court of St. James and command 
the respect of the American people must be 
prepared to meet the exigencies of the times, 
and perform his part with firmness, delicacy, 
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and consummate skill. One who writes nim- 
bly on the subject of the English mission says: 
“Mr. Motley will probably be saved a great 
part of the labor of his immediate predecessors 
by finding the question of the Alabama claims 
removed from his care, It is tolerably certain 


that overtures to a settlement will not come 


from the British Government (certainly not, if 


| the attitude of that Government, consequent 


upon the announcement of Mr. Sumner’s great 
speech in the Senate, be such as reported), and 
some time will elapse before any are made by 
us. There are many good reasons why the 
question should for the present be left in abey- 
ance, and when the time comes for a peaceful 
settlement, it will be best effected, as the 
Boundary question was, by some competent 
person being sent expressly to Washington for 
the purpose.” Stripped of this intricate and 
difficult question, we can imagine no reason 
why Mr. Motley’s mission should not prove 
highly honorable to himself and most agreeable 
to the English Government. 


The London Times, which is generally un- 
derstood to be the chief organ of the English 
Government and a reflection of English popu- 
lar sentiment, in the course of an article on the 
Alabama negotiations uses the following lan- 
guage, which has interest enough for our read- 
ers to be included in this place: 

“This country has gone to the extreme of 
concession in the Alabama claims. It has 
agreed to refer everything except its own honor 
to arbitration and to the judgment of a mixed 
commission. It has agreed to give Americans 
who profess to have been wronged every op- 
portunity to assert their claims by providing 
that the commission shall hold its sittings at 
Washington. Except absolute submission to 
every demand the Americans may choxse to 
make, there is nothing further that could have 
been conceded. The convention, in which all 
this is stipulated, has been the work of their 
own Minister and their own Secretary of State, 
and has received the assent of their own Presi- 
dent. If they now set this aside, our duty will 
simply be to abstain altogether from further 
overtures, and let any proposal for a renewal 
of negotiations proceed from the American 
Government. As for that downright demand 
for payment which our American correspond- 
ent describes as being advocated in the United. 
States, this country would, of course, know how 
to treat it; but we have not the smallest belief 
that President Grant’s Government contem- 
plates a course of action so unfriendly and of- 
fensive. It is more likely that, assuming the 
present convention to be set aside, Mr. Motley 
will be instructed to open negotiations for 
another, differing somewhut in machinery, but 
embodying similar principles. Should this be 
the case, our Government will be ready to give 
the proposals a fair consideration. Should it, 
on the other hand, be the desire of the Ameri- 
cans to keep the question still unsettled, the 
British nation, having fully manifested its good 
disposition, will not feel bound, however, to 
initiate fresh negotiations. In any case, we 
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shall welcome Mr. Motley, not only as an old 
friend, but one who has the confidence of a 
really powerful Executive and of the most 
powerful political parties in the United States.“ 

Mr. Motley, then, goes to Great Britain with 
a most favorable prestige. ` 
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DEVELOPING THE WHOLE MAN. 


[WE find in the Methodist Home Journal of 
Philadelphia—a “live” paper—an article on 
“developing the whole man,” which could 
scarcely present the subject more in harmony 
with our scientific views if the writer had pro- 
fessedly written in the interest of Phrenology. 
It is timely, and calculated to do good. We 
transfer the greater part of it to these columns. 
We have long maintained that religion will be 
partial and dwarfed until it can be developed in 
harmony with sound, healthy, and vigorous bod- 
ily conditions; large, liberal, and varied intel- 
lectual culture, esthetic refinement; joyous, 
hearty, social amenity, together with such 
culture in business and worldly knowledge as 
shall give the man power and the facilities for 
usefulness. We rejoice to see in the religious 
press, and to hear from pulpits of the leading 
denominations of Christians, such practical in- 
dorsement of our views. 

The ministers of religion sometimes seem to 
forget that man has any faculties except the 
religious that are worthy of culture. Man, in 
their judgment, would appear to be made up 
of two essences, viz., depravity, and suscepti- 
bility to religious impressions—the first being 
under the dominion of Satan, the second, and 


vastly the weakest, requiring a constant mira- 


cle of divine grace to act at all. While we 
confess to depravity in man, we find many 
other powers which, under proper culture and 
encouragement, would lead him to yearn after 
the higher culture of the soul. We hold that 
all the talents, tastes, sentiments, and propensi- 
ties should be recognized as the gift of God, and 
properly cultivated and regulated; then shall 
we be men as well as Christians; heroes, not 
half-developed cowards; giants, not pigmies ; 
sons of God, made in his noble image, and 
under his fatherly care coming to be perfect 
men in Christ Jesus.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The present may be said to be a period of 
earnest struggle for Christian advancement. 
In every church, and where it has more espe- 
cially come under our observation, among our 
own congregations, are heard prayers for a 
higher stage of Christian experience, while in 
all our religous journals are articles weekly on 
entire consecration, sanctification, separating 
ourselves from the world, etc. Now, while 
we feel as deeply as any the absolute necessity 
of advancement to Christian life, yet we notice 
among men, what is an old theme of remark, 
a general disposition to run into extremes, and 
& particular manifestation of it in religion, as 
elsewhere. Our attention has been especially 
called to this in the lives of many, who, while 
commanding our highest respect, have present- 
ed a sad one-sideness of character. They have 
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not only been Christians, but Christians and 
nothing else. They have been totally unfit for 
many of those parts which devolve upon the 
religious, in common with the rest of the world; 
but, nevertheless, we think that the Father of 
all, when he comes down to the golden gates 
to receive them, will gently chide them, be- 
cause, while they made good use of one of 
their five talents, they kept the other four all 
their lives closely folded in a napkin. Take, 
for instance, the calls of society. It is very cer- 
tain that God has given our kind some claim 
upon us in this respect, and has attached some 
reward to our attending to this claim. But 
many have no taste for sprightly conversation 
upon books, men, or measures of the day, nor 
for the tone of the ordinary social gathering of 
well-educated people of evenly balanced minds, 
and are never satisfied with any circle until 
they can turn it into a religious meeting. Now, 
while it is essential to our Christian life to at- 
tend regularly upon all the means of grace, yet 
means of grace all the time are exactly like 
wholesome food taken in too large quantities, 
and become nothing more than a kind of pious 
dissipation. The cheerful, the witty, the laugh- 
ter-loving parts of our souls were just as much 
given us to use as the serious and sedate, and 
there is just as much need to keep from being 
too solemn as too gay; both are wrong, and 
we are bound to avoid even the least sin with 
eur utmost care. In the observance, too, of our 
private devotions, those which perbaps tend 
more than anything else to the cultivation of 
emotions of a religious character, we helieve 
that, while not nearly so common as the oppo- 
site extreme, it is possible to cultivate the emo- 
tions too much and common sense too little; to 
waft ourselves by the sheer nervous excitabil- 
ity of continually dwelling on the same set of 
ideas, into an imaginary state of perfection, 
which bids fair to lead to a mysticism as bad 
as any that ever vexed the early Church, and 
which would seem very familiar to a Brahmin. 
Any man of sound powers, who spends hour 
after hour on his knees, spends time thereon 
which had much better be employed on his feet 
energetically busy pulling up weeds, sowing 
the truth, and other sturdy farmer-work in 
his little corner of this great moral plantation, 
and needs to be reminded that labor is the 
most effectual prayer. Another effect of this 
narrow devotion is the neglect of everything 
that savors of intellectual cultivation or ele- 
gance, of plain, rough business; everything, in 
short, which disturbs the ecstasy, does not 
make the individual feel, to use reverentially a 
very common phrase, as if Jesus was present 
with him.” 


The slow process of study, following the 
analogy of all real progress in nature, is apt to 
tend to a weariness which will very naturally 
produce some disturbance of the mind’s calm- 
ness, leaving him who thinks himself called to 
preach the word of God to reject all this pro- 
fane learning, savoring so strongly of—reason 
—which some seem to think the great enemy 
of our salvation—and he falls straightway to 
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expecting all his help from Divine assistance. 
He is soon called upon to answer the honest 
doubts of his church-member—perhaps a man 
of deep reading; or to meet in open field the 
adroit, urbane infidel, of extensive research, 
and, powerless to meet him with the only 
weapon in common between them, he leaves, 
by a lame defense, his cause weaker than it 
was before. Is this like that mirror of the man 
and Christian, the Apostle Paul? Entirely con- 
secrated in his love to Christ, acting by the 
leadings of the Spirit, yet displaying the most 
wonderful reasoning power, given not only by 
divine aid but by the training of his school-days 
at the feet of Gamaliel, that gentlemanliness 
which made him the equal of any Athenian 
Chesterfield, and, in short, the whole man har- 
moniously developed. The school-bell rings 
from every hill and valley; science dives into 
the earth to bring forth her proofs, like dia- 
monds from the mines, to adorn the brow of re- 
ligion with truth’s diadem; every man dares 
think for himself, whatever comes of it, and the 
leaders of the van must be mighty men, to be 
leaders at all. We need God’s spirit now as 
ever, but we need also strength to wield the 
arms of intellectual power which the advanc- 
ing age puts into our hands. The great truths 
which the age has evolved may, if rightly 
employed, be turned into the service of Chris- 
tianity ; but unless we have men of large mind, 
comprehensive views, and deep learning, able 
to wield them, they will be warped into the 
service of the great enemy of souls. The mor- 
al, acute, urbane skeptic—a very Hume—offers, 
so far as appearances are concerned, to the re- 
fined mind at least, a very favorable contrast to 
his ruder, less learned, and polished antagonist, 
80 that it too often happens, as we have observ- 
ed to our sorrow, that orthodoxy, defeated in 
the persons of such champions, takes to anath- 
ematizing where it can not convince. The days 
when a clergyman was sufficiently educated, 
who knew his Bible, hymn-book, and discipline, 
have passed away from all but our rudest dis- 
tricts, and a new race must arise to suit the 
changed age. The Christianity of to-day, at 
least in our own Church, tends to become too 
mystical and not sufficiently rational. We 
most glorify God when we present the highest 
development of the whole man, and not the 
cultivation of only one part, which, though it be 
the most important, can never act in its full 
power unless sustained by a like harmonious 
training of every other member, from the great- 
est down to the very least—physical, mental, 
moral, rational and emotional—the taste and the 
judgment, every refinement of feeling, and every 
grace of manner. This is the true striving af - 
ter perfection. The Christian who is willfully 
insensible to the beauties of art, who despises 
the cultivation of science, who sees only evil in 
society unless it don the Puritanic garb, is on 
kindred ground with the ascetic of the desert, 
and will neutralize the effect of his many vir- 
tues by the little respect which will be had for 
his judgment. How noble is the fully and 
evenly developed man! All is grandly harmo- 
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nious. Yet not only is such a soul developed 
in its calm strength, but also possessed of the 
most exquisite Christian fiexibility, moving 
easily in all the accomplishments of refined life, 
graceful as it is strong, wonderful in its adapt- 
ation to every demand—for the reformer’s pul- 
pit or the martyr’s fagot, and not less for the 
charm of the social circle or the adornment of 
home; master of the principles of philosophy 
and the niceties of taste, and over all, as the 
crowning glory, thoroughly consecrated in its 
desires for the glory of God. 


— ————— 


WHAT OAN I DO BEST?—NO. III. 
CATTLE, RAW MATERIAL FOR CLOTHING. 


Tue production of food by the farmer does 
not cover the whole ground of production from 
the soil. There is wool-growing, the raising of 
flax, and hemp, and cotton, the raising of cat- 
tle for their hides and for beef. The vocation 
of grazing varies somewhat from that of grain 
and fruit raising. It can be conducted on soils 
ill adapted to the profitable raising of grain. 
The mountain ranges of Virginia, New York, 
and Vermont could be profitably employed for 
pastures; while with proper facilities for the 
- transportation of flocks, either by rail or by 
driving, they could be taken where the hay is 
procured abundantly for winter. The idea of 
keeping a few sheep on a mountain range, and 
being obliged to pick out the smooth places to 
mow grass to keep them through the winter, is 
not, in our judgment, the way to raise wool. 
But let the whole mountain be employed for 
pasture, and some not too distant valley, where 
hay is plentiful, be the wintering-place. Amer- 
ica ought to be ashamed to import wool of any 
kind; and linen, we doubt not, could be quite 
as well produced here as in Ireland; and if we 
have not enough of Irish people here to dress 
and spin the flax, we certainly could import 
them. The raising of cattle ought to be largely 
followed. Pork is unfit food for man, as it is 
generally produced. If swine could run as 
beef-cattle do, and not be confined to close 
pens without exercise or pure air, and not be 
stuffed with corn and over-fattened, thereby 
rendering their flesh diseased, pork would not 
be so detrimental an article of food as it now 
is. But Jet oxen and sheep, which make the 
best kinds of food for the use of man, take the 
place of swine, and it would be a great step 
toward progress and improvement. Beeſsteak 
ought not to cost thirty cents a pound, as at 
present. It ought to be so abundant as to be 
relatively cheap. Two men could take care 
of five hundred head of cattle, especially dur- 
ing the grazing season; and we think it would 
be profitable for farmers having, say, thirty or 
forty acres of land, to raise something besides 
cattle-feed. Let the cattle be grown mainly 
where the soil is not tillable; at least let eight 
months in the year be spent by them on such 
lands, 

The stock-raiser requires to be a patient, 
thoughtful man, one who has Hope enough to 
wait until his appointed time for profit; one 
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who is inclined to read and think, and one who 
is fond of general exercise and exertion. Such 
a man need not be a plodder. He may be, 
even, ambitious and enterprising. 

Another of the productive departments of in- 
dustry requiring perseverance, energy, indus- 
try, and good practical judgment, is that of 
“lumbering.” But with our views of right 
modes of living on the land, this shearing of 
the native forests will not last for many gen- 
erations. Timber is becoming comparatively 
scarce, and if the land were wanted by a mill- 
ion farmers it would soon be, to a great extent, 
stripped. There should be attention paid to 
the planting of forest trees. They will grow 
about as quickly as fruit-trees. In twenty years, 
chestnut timber can be grown large enough for 
railroad ties or fence posts. In general, to fol- 
low the pursuits mentioned, a man needs 
strength, courage, fortitude, and patience orig- 
inating in a good, strong temperament and 
large base of-brain, with good practical talent 
and large Firmness. A man does not need a 
high degree of taste or mechanical talent. He 
needs but little policy, and not great Imitation 
or logical power; good common sense and 
good health being, of course, as in other call- 
ings, chief qualifications. 


Beligiuns Department. 


Know, 
Without or stay, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the door of heaven ; 
Love fluds admission where proud science fails, 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


A HOPE that holds men in times in which 
otherwise they would drift, is really a good 
thing. Even if it were a phantasm, even if 
the ground of hope were a mistake, neverthe- 
leas the assured confidence, the firm reliance, 
the indestructible hope which men have, hold 
the soul. Wherever men are, whatever may 
be their exigencies, once let them believe in 
God, believe that he has care and respect for 
them, and believe that he has promised never 
to leave them nor to forsake them, to be their 
convoy across the desert, their pilot on the 
voyage, and that he will maintain them victori- 
ously to the end, and nothing can move them ; 
let them once have that hope, and never give 
it up, clinging to it and using it, and how safe 
they are! I have seen men whom that little 
hope—the hope of things perfectly invisible, 
out of sight, beyond reach, indescribable, they 
themselves being unable to describe it to a fa- 
miliar friend—I have seen that hope make 
men more happy than all the smiles of fortune 
had done. I have secn men more happy in 
their bereavements, in the desolation of their 
household, than when their families were alive 
and well. I have seen mothers, on whom God 
had broken wave upon wave, one child going 
after another, and in whose experience were 
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many mouthed griefs, speaking of the great 
future, until their souls were lifted up, and in 
the spirit of a higher love, they found nobler 
joys and serener bliss, and higher soul expe- 
riences than they had ever learned when they 
did not rise higher than the cradle or the crib. 
It is a good thing to love our children. Itisa 
better thing tp love them when they are en- 
shrined in immortality. I have seen men, in 
prosperous circumstances, who were the sub- 
jects of care, who were the minions of an 
ignoble ambition, who were comfortable, and 
had all the fruitions of good fortune; and all 
these things did not do as much good for their 
souls as Christian hope did when everything else 
was taken away from them, and it was evident 
that they were shut up unto God. But that 
God was theirs. I have known men in their 
old age peeled and stripped down to the bitter- 
est poverty, and I have known them to bear a 
thousand-fold more than when all things 
abounded. There are men in whose branches 
more birds sing in winter than in summer. 
There are men that have more blossoms in ad- 
versity than they had in prosperity. There 
are men that are safer and happier because 
they are holier by the discipline of God's prov- 
idence than they were when all the world was 
poured out into their lap, and all men envied 
them, and counted them blessed. And it is 


this hope that did it. 


— —[— 


RELIGIOUS CHARITY, OR CHARITY IN RELIG- 
ION.— The Living Church says: A man may 
have a true affection for his country and yet be 
a thorough-going party man, from a conviction 
that the principles and policy of his party are 
most conducive to the welfare of his country. 
But devotion to a party, however pure its prin- 
ciples and sound its policy, does not itself prove 
devotion to the state, since the former may be 
actuated by divers motives, even low and sor- 
did ones. Petty self-interest may explain the 
whole of a seeming patriotism, and so a true 
patriot may be a zealous partisan; but it does 
not follow that a zealous partisan must be a 
true patriot. In like manner, strong attach- 
ment to our particular religious communion 
may essentially be a love of the Gospel, seeing 
as we believe its doctrines, rites, and institutions 
are of the Gospel and most favorable to its 
spread and influence; but such denominational 
attachment is in itself no evidence of genuine 
evangelical affection. It may be hereditary 
prejudice, pride of sect, religious partisanship. 
We may be good Christians and sound Church- 
men, staunch Lutherans or Calvinists; and it 
is equally true that we may be sound Church- 
men, staunch Lutherans or Calvinists, and 
withal sorry Christians. Pious and earnest 
believers may be narrow-minded and even big- 
oted. They may be near-sighted, or can see 
only in one direction. They can’t take an hon- 
est look all around—or, from their theological 
training, they can see only through the medium 
of their own special orthodoxy. Confined in 
their gaze to its colored spectacles, they are 
sure they see the truth; but they have not the 
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least idea that it can be seen through any other 
optics or from any other point of view. Still, 
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commenced. The foundation of the Cathedral 
was laid in the year 1015, by Bishop Werner, 


they may be very good people. But we must | of Habsburg, and after the building had been 
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not carry this apology for them too far. 


They 
are lacking in charity—for charity, whenever it 
has its due sway, has a marvelous effect in 
clearing and enlarging the mental vision. 


EEO ———— 


THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURG. - 


AmonG the church edifices of Germany, 
whose origin dates back into the Middle Ages, 
the Cathedral or Minster of Strasburg takes a 
most prominent place, not only on account of 
its rich fagade and high spire, but as present- 
ing in its structure the whole development of 
Gothic architecture from its rise to its perfec- 
tion, and again to its decay. The crypt and the 
substructure of the choir, and also in part the 
transept, belong to the later Romanesque style, 
and were erected after 1117; the nave was be- 
gun in 1015 and finished in 1275; and the mag- 
nificent façade, erected between 1277 and 1339, 
belongs to the period of the highest bloom of 
the Gothic and to the time when its decay be- 
gan; evidences of the degeneracy may be ob- 
served in the upper story of the facade, from 
1865, and the higher portions of the tower, 
which was completed in 1489—nearly half a 
century after the building of the tower was 
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going on ſor two hundred and 
sixty years, Bishop Conrad, of 
Lichtenberg, commissioned Er- 
8 win, of Steinbach, to build the 

wonderful minster, the foundation 
===; stone of which was laid on the 
25th of May, 1277. Pastor 
Schwarz has chosen the great 
architect as the hero of his ro- 
? mance, “Erwin von Steinbach” 
(1835). Erwin did not live to see 
his work completed, but after 
overcoming numerous obstacles, 
the effects of earthquakes and 
storms, and seeing a great portion 
of the substructure finished, he 
died on the 17th of January, 1318. 
It is still unsettled how much of 
the fagade can be attributed to 
bis designs. After 1318 his son 
Johann carried on the work from 
1818 to 1339, assisted by his gifted 
sister, Sabina, who executed a 
portion of the splendid sculpture 
on the west side, and whose name 
is especially immortalized in the 
tracery in the southern side portal. 
After their death different masters 
/ worked on it, among whom was 

John Hültz, of Cologne, who 

4 commenced the spire, and com- 
a pleted it in 1489. The 

original design was to 
erect two spires, but 
only the northern one 
was perfected. This 
spire is the highest in 
the world, rising 486 
feet above the pavement, being 
140 feet higher than St. Paul's, 
London, and exceeded by only 
about twenty by the famed Pyr- 
amid of Cheops. Its dimensions 
are 857 feet extreme Jength; 79 
feet, height of ceiling; 140 feet, 
length of transept; and 85 feet, 
breadth of nave. 

The impression produced upon 
visitors on coming suddenly in 
full view of the Cathedral is over- 
whelming, and productive of a 
feeling such as is rarely equaled 
in witnessing a triumph of hu- 
man skill. The charm which is 
thrown over the mind of the trav- 
eler while beholding Strasburg is 
not derived from its historical as- 
sociations. No one can approach 
it without finding these fade away 
as the sight of the spire of its Ca- 
thedral bursts upon his view. 
This noble object catches the 
first rays of the sun before the 
city which lies beneath it is illuminated; and 
they linger on its summit long after twilight 
has mantled the spires and domes which rise 
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near its base. It is at the latter hour that 
it appears in all its glory, burnished as it is 
by the rich, golden light which seems to 
penetrate it; it is at such a time that the 
charm of Gothic architecture overpowers the 
soul. It is composed of dark red stone, which 
has been rendered still darker by the lapse of 
centuries, and it now presents that venerable 
appearance visible on those monuments only 
which have ‘ages for their dower.’ The orna- 
ments are more beautiful, and its lofty windows 
more magnificent, than those of any modern 
edifice; while the proportion is so perfect, that 
you search in vain for any defect. The great 
Cathedral of Milan is a more splendid edifice, 
and with its six thousand statues and bas-re- 


-liefs is a more brilliant object; the hundred 


spires which rise on its roof will probably ever 
remain unequaled as an exhibition of magnifi- 
cence ; still, for beauty of Gothic ornament, for 
almost inconceivable lightness of architecture, 
and for gigantic altitude, the tower and spire 
of the Cathedral of Strasburg will forever 
challenge a competitor.” (Dwight.) 

The platform where the spire commences 
may be reached by ascending three hundred 
and thirty steps. Here is a station for fire 
watchmen, and here, too, has lived the guide 
and his family for nearly a quarter of a century. 
In order to ascend the spire, the guide, for a 
consideration, will unlock the iron grate that 
closes the passage, and allow you to climb sev- 
en hundred steps to within a few feet of the 
summit. This ascent is no slight task, and one 


STRASBURG'S FAMOUS CLOCK. 


must have a steady nerve and head to do it. 
“ There is really no danger or difficulty in the 
ascent; but the stone work of the steeple is so 
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completely open, and the pillars which support 
it are so wide apart, and cut so thin, that they 
more resemble a collection of bars of iron or 
wood; so that, at such a height, one might al- 
most fancy oneself suspended by a cage over 
the city; and if the foot were to slip, the body 
might possibly drop through the open fretwork. 
At the same time, the elaborateness of the tra- 
cery, and the sharpness of the angles and or- 
naments, are proof of the skill of the architect 
and the excellent materials he had chosen; 
and it is only by a close inspection that the 
delicacy of the workmanship can be truly ap- 
preciated. Within a few feet of the top the 
winding stair terminates, under a species of 
carved rosette. “There may be read these 
words, in black letters—to the east: Christus 
nos revocat.—Christus gratis donat; south, Chris- 
tus semper regnat.— Christus et imperat ; west, 
Ohristus et superat.—Christus rex triumphat ; 
north, Maria glorificat.— Christus coronat.” The 
work of the upper part is so slight, that small 
bars of iron are placed across the openings to 
prevent you from falling. Yet the greatest 
caution is needed, as, the guide warningly says, 
“ several instances ie recorded of persons who 
have either fallen or have thrown themselves 
from the top.” One feels almost afraid to lin- 
ger; fearing that the slight breeze which fans 
his cheek will break the slight, net-work-like 
structure; and he breathes again freer as he 
once more gets down upon the platform. 


The view from this part can be enjoyed bet- 
ter than from the height of the spire. We 
look down upon the quaint city of Strasburg, 
its curious bridges, picturesque old dwellings, 
neat little squares, gray churches of a long past 
age, whose steeples are still below us, the mud- 
dy, winding IIl, and away off the meadows 
through which the“ castle-armed”’ Rhine flows. 
To the east the Black Forest extends away for 
miles, and finally bounds the horizon. In the 
weet the Vosges Mountains, standing out bold- 
ly, forbid a more extended view of France; 
while in the south, the Jura range may be dis- 
tinctly seen. On the spire itself, and in various 
other places, may be seen many names inscrib- 
ed, which are well known in German history 
and literature, as Goethe, Schlosser, Kaufmann, 
Herder, Lavater, Roederer, Pfenninger, Blessig, 
Stolz, and many others. Indeed, celebrated 
names may be found in nearly every part of 
the building. Voltaire had his name chiseled 
at the entrance to the clock-room, but a streak 
of lightning came in 1789 and took away the 
“Vol,” leaving only the “ taire;” but the name 
has been replaced again since then. Uhland 
refers to these names in his well-known poem, 
the “Minster Legend.” 

The interior corresponds somewhat to its 
outward magnificence and surpasses most Goth- 
ic edifices in its solemnity. Dwight says: No 
other structure presents windows of such color- 
ing, where light is thrown into hues so brilliant 
and so variegated, or where they blend and are 
contrasted with so intense beauty. It is the 
only edifice which ever made me feel the sol- 
emn gloom I had anticipated on entering a 


Gothic cathedral of the old world.” The chief 
objects that strike attention are the graceful 
and curious stone tracery; the great Gothic 
columns supporting the vaulting ; the long and 
unobstructed aisles; the celebrated astronomi- 
cal clock, of which we will shortly speak ; the 
immense organ ; and the baptismal font of 1458. 
In the St. John’s Chapel, to the left of the 
choir, is the monument of Bishop Conrad, of 
Lichtenberg, who died in 1290, and under 
whose government the building of the fagade 
was commenced. Behind this, in the court, is 
the grave-stone of Erwin, the architect, his 
wife and his son. His daughter has an eternal 
memorial in “that exquisitely beautiful and 
lonely pillar, ornamented from base to capital 
with statues, whereon Sabina, carved in stone, 
in a half-dark corner of a neighboring gallery, 
and leaning on her hand, is looking intently at 
each stroke of her mute and motionless stone 
workmen ”—all is a picture whose image once 
impressed can never be effaced from the mind. 


STRASBURG’S FAMOUS CLOCK. 

The clock of Strasburg Cathedral is one of 
the chief decorations of that world-famous edi- 
fice, and at the same time a splendid example 
of what Constructiveness in full training is ca- 
pable of achieving. In the engraving is seen 
a faithful representation of it as it appears.to 
the eye of a visitor in that part of the Cathedral 
where it stands. The view is an interior one, 
as will be inferred from the surrounding walls. 
The history of its construction, like that of 
most world-famous mechanical curiosities, bor- 
ders on the romantic. Dasypodius, a skillful 
horologist of Strasburg, bent his energies to the 
task of producing a clock which should com- 
bine many features; not only indicate the time 
of day, but the succession of the days, wecks, 
months, seasons, years, etc. He spent years 
in working out the self-conceived problem, but 
finally attained the result seen in the great Ca- 
thedral clock. Of course Dasypodius had not 


get his contrivance in motion long before its 


wonderful properties excited general admira- 
tion, and as it worked well, the magistrate of 
Strasburg determined that his city alone should 
possess so wonderful a time-piece; and in the 
furtherance of his desire, ft is said, he caused 
Dasypodius to be made blind, so that he could 
not make any more such clocks. The unfortu- 
nate horologist, however, declared that some- 
thing was still wanting to complete the work, 
and he was permitted to fumble among the 
works to make the pretended addition ; he took 
out a single piece, and shortly afterward the 
clock stopped. Other mechanicians endcav- 
ored to remedy the defect, but could not; and 
so the singular contrivance remained until 1882, 
when a mechanic named Schwilgué attempted 
its restoration, and succeeded in bringing it to 
its present state of perfection. 

What this complicated bit of mechanism is 
capable of doing we will briefly describe. The 
globe, seen in the engraving at the foot of the 
clock, shows the course of the stars from day 
to day; behind the globe is a perpetual calen- 
dar, on which a statue of Apollo points with 
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an arrow to the actual date. On one side of 
this calendar is an index giving the time ac- 
cording to ecclesiastical reckoning, and on the 
other an index giving the time according to the 
sun and moon. A dial above these indicates 
the mean time; while above the dial a curious 
mechanical arrangement shows the phases of 
the moon from the beginning to the end of the 
lunar month. 

But there are other features which command 
our particular attention and excite our aston- 
ishment. Every day, just before noon, the 
figure of an angel strikes the quarter-hours 
upon a bal] which it supports in one hand; and 
by its side a figure representing Time turns 
Over a sand-glass, marking the expiration of 
the hour; higher up, a skeleton—Death—stands 
With a mace in hand. As the quarter-hours 
pass, between eleven and twelve, four symbol- 
ical figures—childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age—appear, and go around Death, who, 
at noon, strikes the hour. Then, in the high- 
est niche of the clock, where stands a figure of 
the Saviour, carvings of the twelve Apostles 
are seen to advance singly and move around 
their Lord, bowing as they pass the center of 
the arc they describe. No sooner has the last 
of the twelve disappeared, than a cock, perched 
on the left tower, flaps his wings, stretches his 
neck, and crows so loud and shrill that the 
whole edifice resounds. with repeated echogs. 

The seven days of the week have each a 
mythological representative which makes its 
appearance at the beginning of the twenty-four 
hours, and retires at the end. On Sunday, 
Apollo shows himself; on Monday,- Diana; 
and soon. The beautiful Cathedral of Stras- 
burg, with its strangely ingenious clock, is one 
of the most interesting objects which a traveler 
can find on the continent of Europe. 
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DR. FRANKLIN ON DBATH. 


WE find the following letter in one of our 
exchanges. It is represented as an “ unpub- 
lished letter” to a Miss E. Hubbard, but 
whether or not much confidence may be placed 
in its authenticity, we can not say, and there- 
fore forbear any comment on its ethical char- 
acteristics. The style itself does not, at first 
sight, much resemble the great philosopher's: 


Dear ChrLp: I condole with you. We have 
lost a most dear and valuable relation, but it is 
the will of God and nature that these mortal 
bodies be laid aside when the soul is to enter 
into real life. Tis rathewan embryo state—a 
preparation to living; a man is not completely 
barn until he is dead. Why, then, should we 
grieve that a new child is born among the im- 
mortals—a new member added to their society. 

We are spirits. That bodies should be lent 
to us while they can afford us pleasure, assist 
us in acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to 
our fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevolent 
act of God. When they become unfit for their 
purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleas- 
ure, instead of an aid become an incumbrance, 
and answer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and bencvo- 
lent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. That way is death. 

We ourselves, prudently in some cases, choose 
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a partial death. A mangled, painful limb which 
can not be restored, we willingly cut off. He 
that plucks out a tooth parts with it freely, 
since the pain gocs with it, and he that quits 
the whole body parts with all the pains and 
possibility of pains and diseases it was liable to 
or cap&ble of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we are iuvited abroad on a 
party of pleasure that is to last forever. His 
chair* was first ready, and has gone before us. 
We could not conveniently all start together; 
and why should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow, and we know 
where to find him? 

Adieu, my dear, good child, and believe that 
I shall be, in every state, your affectionate papa, 

BENJ. FRANKLIN. 
Pmuapetpuia, Feb. 12, 1756. 


Our Social Relations. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blias 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall ! 
f Thou art the nnree of virtue. In thine arms 
She emileva, eppeartug as lu truth ake la, 
Heav'u-born, and destined to the sktea again.—Cowper. 


SOME MOTHER'S CHILD. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Ar home or away, in the alley or street, 

Wherever I chance in this wide world to meet 

A girl that is thoughtlees or boy that is wild, 

My heart echoes soſty, Tie some mother’s child.“ 


And when I see those o er whom long years have rolled, 
Whose hearts have grown hardened, whose spirits are 
De it woman all fallen, or man all defiled, (cold, 
A voice whispers sadly, ‘Ah! some mother's child.“ 


No matter how far from the right she hath strayed ; 

No matter what inroads dishonor hath made ; 

No matter what elements cankered the pearl— 

Though tarnished and suilied, she is some mother's girl. 
No matter how wayward his footsteps have been; 

No matter how deep he is sunken In sin; 

No matter how low is his standard of joy— 


Though guilty and loathsome, he is some mother's boy. l 


That head hath been piſlowed on tenderest breast; 
That form hath been wept o'er, those lips have been 
press’d ; 
That soul hath been prayed for in tones sweet and mild; 
For her sake deal gently with some mother's child. 
ELIRA, 1869. 
— Ő 
PIANO vs. PLOW. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


GLanorne idly this rainy morning at one of 
our city dailies, my attention is attracted by a 
line under the well-known head of “ Hints te 
Farmers.” ‘ Don’t buy a piano for your daugh- 
ters while your sons need a plow.” 

Now, being a Yankee, I shall venture to 
guess, as, if I were of the masculine gender, 
I should certainly bet,” and that right heav- 
ily, that the man who wrote those “ Hints” had 
neither sons nor daughters. Furthermore, he 
had no money to invest in either plows or 
pianos, and he knew nothing of farming ex- 
cept what he had read about it. Neither was 
he writing in the country amid the songs of 
the birds and the hum of a myriad forms of 
happy life. No, he was a poor, miserable, 
cynical old bachelor, who was condemned for 
his sins to get up a proper variety for a-city 
newspaper, at so much per column, and didn’t 


* Alinding to the sedan chhirs then in fashionable use. 
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get well paid for it. As he sat striving for 
ideas in the fifth story of a third-rate boarding- 
house, his landlady’s daughter was thrumming 
an old rickety piano below, and, not daring to 
vent his spleen on her, he cowardly took to 
abusing the unconscious piano. 

Don't you pay any attention to such “ hints,” 
farmers! They are all written to sell, and 
don’t you be sold by them. You know the 
wants of your sons and daughters better than 
any old and scedy scribbler can tell you. If 
your daughters, or sons, have a taste for music, 
cultivate it as liberally as your means will 
allow, and never fear it will not pay you back 
as well as your finest field of wheat. It will 
not hinder the plow! Never fear that. The 
plowboy’s whistle is proverbial, and don’t we 
all know he plows the faster for his whistling ? 
His horses are enlivened by it, and speed the 
faster through the field. His own fatigue, and 
the heat of the day, are disregarded and unfelt. 

If the spring work drives, let your daughters 
help. They can ride on the corn-planter gs 
easily and gracefully as in an elegant carriage, 
and far more usefully. Then, when they are 
through the spring work, and everything is 
growing without their aid, let them in the 
pleasant eventide gather around the piano, 
sons and daughters both, and be sure that 
piano is a good one! You would not use a 
poor old plow! 

I know a family of cight daughters, diversi- 
fied by only one baby boy. Beautiful, intel- 
ligent, graceful girls they are, too; but they 
assist their father through his miles of grain 
as well as if they belonged to the sterner sex. 

“Who is that young lady, , asked I, the first 
time I saw the eldest. “She looks as if she 
were made for a queen.” 

“So she was,” replied my friend. She 
reigns over more hearts than any one I know. 
Her father calls her his right-hand man,” 
added he, laughingly, for, being an invalid 
himself, he could hardly manage the farm 
without her.” 

“She does not actually work upon it herself ?” 
queried I, in astonishment; * why, her hands 
are white and slender as any lady’s can be.” 

And as useful as many a lady's can not be,” 
said lle. She helps her mother get up a good 
dinner, or her father to get in a field of corn, 
with equal ability. Last weck he wanted a 
plow repaired, but, it being a rainy day, dared 
not venture out in his fecble health. She said 
she had a little shopping to do in town, and 
so harnessing their splendid horses with her 
own hands to the large farm wagon, she took 
the plow to the blacksmith. Proceeding to 
town, she made her purchases, and on her re- 


‘turn called for the plow, and brought it home.” 


“She had not physical strength to manage 
and lift a plow, surely ?” 

No; but she had mental strength to devise 
ways and means to accomplish her ends. I 
asked her how she lifted it into the wagon. 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘mother helped me at home, 
and the blacksmith did it at the shop. Every 
one helps those who help themselves,’ she 
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added, with a woman’s skill in applying a 
moral.” 

That young lady has a splendid piano— 
draws music from it too—and makes it assist 
in maintaining and educating her young sis- 
ters, by giving music lessons to all in her 
neighborhood who have a talent therefor, and 
whose parents are sensible enough to cultivate 
it as well as their corn and potatoes. 

Farmers, advice is cheap. A vast amount of 
it is given gratis, nowadays. But don’t you 
ever listen to a word that will divorce the use- 
ful from the beautiful, either in the manage- 
ment of your land, or the education, especially 
the home education, of your children. They 
need flowers as much as they need food ; books 
and papers as much as they need clothing; 
good pictures and good music as much as they 
need anything under heaven. Be thankful, 
Western farmers especially, that you can afford 
both plow and piano; and let no one persuade 
you the one will interfere with the other. Let 
no eagerness in laying up a portion in the 
bank, or in bonded estate, for your children, 
prevent your laying up for them the memory 
of a home of culture and simple elegance. So 
train the vines, hang up The Yosemite Val- 
ley” and “ Niagara,” buy the piano, and sub- 
scribe for some valuable paper or periodical 
like Tup PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

a a — 
THE WORD UNSPOKEN. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are a thousand occasions on which 
silence becomes almost a crime, and the laissez- 
Jaire (let alone) doctrine an outrage to our bet- 
ter natures. 

Passing one of those liquor saloons which or- 
nament nearly every other street corner in New 
York, a few days ago, our attention was irre- 
sistibly attracted to a group of three young 
men, or rather boys—for the down was scarcely 
shadowing their lips—standing before the gaudy 
stained-glass door of the palace of destruction. 
One, the smallest and youngest, with blue eyes 
and a pleasant, boyish face, was evidently 
anxious to pass on; the other two were equally 
determined that he should enter. 

J tell you I don’t want to—what’s the use? 
suid the first, turning with an expression of 
aversion from the door, and trying to throw 
off the grasp of his companion’s hand upon 
his shoulder. 

„Just for a minute, Jim—don’t be a fool!” 
said one. l 

“Only one glass—you're warm and tired 
where’s the harm?” pleaded the second, in a 
milder and more insinuating tone. 

“But I say I don’t want to,” was the remon- 
strance, spoken this time in less decided ac- 
cents than before. 

“Oh, come along, Jim don't keep a fellow 
waiting all day!” said the other, giving his 
arm a gentle pull. 

We had paused, irresistibly attracted, to 
hear the end of this brief altercation. Now 
was the moment of peril—the instant when 
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the soul trembled in the balance, as the mag- 
netic needle sometimes trembles and vacillates 
before it turns decisively. The boy hesitated, 
not wishing to say Yes, hardly daring to say 
No! 

Then came the impulse to Jay our hand on 
his young shoulder and say, Don't go with 
them: you are right, and they are wrong.” 
One encouraging word, one sympathizing look, 
might have strengthened his tottering resolve 
and altered the aspect of his whole after-life. 
But while we stood undecided, shrinking with 
true American mauvaise honte from interfering 
with a discussion in which we were externally 
quite unconcerned, the golden moment slipped 
away. He yielded to the persuasions of his 
comrades, and, half reluctant, half defiant, en- 
tered the fatal green-baize doors through which 
so many have passed to a doom worse than 
death. 

„Well, after all, it was none of our busi- 
ness,” we thought, trying to still the accusing 
voice within us, as we passed on, priest-and- 
Levite-like, “on the other side.” 

Yet, when it was too late, we would have 
given worlds to recall the lost opportunity. 
For the sake of that boy's mother at home; 
for the sake of his own soul, and the unlived 
life before him, it was our duty to have spoken. 
It was our business—it was every man’s busi- 
ness, who had sons and brothers of his own! 
No matter though he were an entire stranger— 
no matter though the tempters should call us 
“ officious ” anà meddling.” We felt that we 
had let the soul drift out upon the dark cur- 
rent that leads to destruction, and never 
stretched out a helping hand to hold it back! 

Well, it was not likely that we should ever 
look upon the boyish face again ; yet we could 
not dismiss from our minds the awful words 
that God has spoken to us all, through the 
pages of Scripture : 

“ The voice of thy brother's blood calleth unto 
me from the ground 

It is said that “hell is paved with good in- 
tentions.” The entrance thereto might well 
be paved with neglected opportunities. How 
many goodly vessels have been hopelessly 
wrecked “outward bound” and cast away on 
the breakers of temptation, all for want of the 
word unspoken | 
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Taxe Born HANDS To Ir.—-My five-year- 
old colt of a boy—and left-handed at that 
was stretching up in the vain effort to raise 
the door latch. He tugged at it for some time, 
and then turned away in despair. In a tone 
slightly commanding, I said, “ Take both hands 
to it.“ He returned to the charge, and succeed- 
ed in opening the door. The next time he 
marched up to the before-dreaded door, and 
calling my attention, See, papa, I take both 
hands,” the door opened, and he passed out 
with considerable pride, not, however, until I 


had stopped him for a minute to impress it upon 
his mind not to depend upon his left hand, but 
that all through life he must “ take both hands 
to it. 


HOME TALES.—No. I. 


Ir was evening in the cosy little sitting-room 
of my home, the one place on earth where I 
am sure of finding “ peace, and quiet, dnd loving 
words.” The children bad just been in to kiss 
me good-night, and I could hear a gentle mur- 
muring of prayer from the bed-room beyond. 

Presently my wife came back to me, singing 
softly to herself, as she lowered the window- 
shades and brightened up the fire. I could 
just hear the words she sang: 

„Carry me close to your own heart, Beloved, 

Up the golden stair ; 
Nearer and nearer to the Lord, 
We will pour our souls in prayer.” 

„Winnie Grahm has been here to-day,” she 
announced, as she took possession of her low 
sewing-chair. 

“Fred Grahm’s wife, from Rockport?” ask- 
ed I. 

“Yes; she was going home on a visit, and 
stopped over till the five-o’clock train. I had 
quite a visit from her.” 

“Is she just as childish and pretty as ever? 
I used to wonder what sort of a wife she would 
be for Fred.” 

“She is just as charming and imperative as 
ever, and seems just about as she was three 
years ago; but she falls short of my idea of a 
true wife.” 

“In what respect does she fail, Mary ?” 

“ She does not honor her husband as she 
ought. She is not true to the promise she 
gave, to love and honor him. No true wife will 
speak disparagingly of her husband, especially 
in his absence, or dwell upon his faults in con- 
versing with another; and if she does this, her 
words do not reflect honor on her husband, 
but, rather, dishonor.” 

Very true,” said L “It is the duty, and 
should be the pleasure, of every wife so to speak 
of her husband that those who listen will think 
better of him, will gain, involuntarily, some 
new respect for the man; but this she can not 
do by praising him, or by speaking of him fre- 
quently to others, It is the habitual deference 
and real love of a wife toward her husband that 
manifests itself in her words, and leads others 
to accord to him new honor.” 

“This is just where Winnie failed in wifely 
duty,” Mary rejoined. “She gave me quite an 
account of her trials as a housekeeper, and 
spoke of her husband’s faults, his trifling neg- 
lects and failings, as freely as if he had been a 
mere acquaintance. She complained frequently 
of his constant devotion to business, and it was 
with difficulty that I could turn the subject 
away from her husband's foibles. Her petty 
fault-finding made me quite sick at heart.” 

“ Don’t judge her too harshly, Mary; remem- 
ber she was only a child—a spoiled and netted 
one, too—when she married Fred; and if she 
lacks that true refinement and delicacy of feeling 
which would teach a wife to guard a husband’s 
faults carefully from the world, perhaps she is 
only following the example of older women, 
and those in higher positions, with whom she 
associates.” 
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“That is what makes me feel this wrong 
and unfaithfulness so deeply,” said my wife. 
„There are so many wives, and some who oc- 
cupy high places in the world, who confide to 
some friend or neighbor the numerous and 
aggravating faults of their husbands, and 
make complaints which they would be utterly 
ashamed to repeat in the presence of the men 
whom they accuse. How can such a woman 
respect herself? How can she help seeing that 
in proportion as she dishonors her husband she 
is herself dishonored ?” 

“ It is a great wrong, no doubt,” said I, and 
if all were of one mind with you, Mary, it 
would do away with a world of gossip and do- 
mestic unhappiness. But there are men, and 
married men, who are not worthy of honor— 
whom no pure woman can honor in her heart 
or in her speech.” . 

“I know,” she answered, while a shadow of 
sadness stole over her face. “How sad that 
any woman should bind herself by a promise 
that she can not keep! But in such a case, I 
say, let her be silent. Better not speak of her 
husband at all than to proclaim herself an un- 
true wife by openly dishonoring him.” 

Here there fell a little silence between us, 
and afterward the talk went glancing hither 
and thither, touching on various themes, but 
the words of my wife still held a place in my 
migd,.and the closing precept of the chapter I 
read that night contained for me a new and a 
deeper significance. They were these: 

“ And let the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” DELLE M. MASON. 
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AUBER, THE COMPOSER. 
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“ Music resembles poetry: in each 
Are nameless graces, which no method teach, 
And which a master’s hand alone can reach." 


STRENGTI and fineness are the charac- 
teristic qualities of this organization. 
There is a good chest,.ample breathing 
powers, no lack of digestive force, and 
hence the system has been nourished and 
properly sustained. The Mental tempera- 
ment is pretty strongly marked, indicat- 
ing keenness of sensibility and sharpness 
of mental action. The phrenology evin- 
ces a good base of brain, showing power 
and force of character; earnestness of 
feeling; courage, and bitterness (if neces- 
sary) in the way of punishment or sever- 
ity. His social brain is amply developed, 
giving to the affections intensity and a 
fair degree of ardor. The perceptive or- 
gans, as a class, are large, especially In- 
dividuality, located above the root of the 
nose. He has, also, an excellent memory 
of facts, and large and active Compari- 
son. This gave to his mind and to his 
productions a kind of peculiarity and in- 
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dividualism, and one species of originality 
making his works in a marked degree his 
own, and not like those of other people. 
His Imitation is not large, and any attempt 
at following the lead of others, or copying 
their style, would be attended. with much 
difficulty. So long as he would maintain 
his own individualism, and work in his 
own harness, and write chiefly according 
to his own conceptions, he would be 
most successful. His Causality is rather 
small, hence there is not that breadth 
and depth of comprehension that would 
give him a wide and creative mind, but 
there would be distinctness, brilliancy, 
individuality, and directness rather than 
breadth of thought and depth of senti- 
ment in his composition. | 

His knowledge of human character is 
excellent, and he would have succeeded 
well in delineating specific mental char- 
acteristics. He would appreciate a mind 
or a character and represent it success- 
fully, He has strong sympathy; is a 
man of geniality and kindliness. Faith 
in him is not very strong, hence, while 
he would be devout, there would be a 
tendency to ignore the higher spiritual 
sentiments. He is frank, and not always 
prudent in speech or in action. He is 
ambitious to be known, but independent, 
and anxious to feel that he stands in the 
center while lesser lights revolve around 
him. There is order and accuracy of 
thought and expression, fullness of lan- 
guage, and great rapidity of mental ac- 
tion; as a speaker or writer, he is rapid 
in composition, and well calculated to stir 
up the emotions and excite the minds of 
others. This temperament is favorable to 
musical taste and talent, and the head is 
well organized for its manifestation. He 
is easily excited, and very open in speech 
when provoked. He is easily influenced 
by kindness; is naturally respectful, but 
not remarkable for agreeableness of man- 
ners. He is sharp and positive in his 
nature, and well calculated to make a 
marked impression upon those with whom 
he is associated, or who come within the 
range of his influence. 

In a sketch of Rossini, which appeared in 
our columns shortly after the tidings of that 
great maestro’s death reached this side of the 
Atlantic, we alluded to a prediction which the 
musician, who now will engage our special at- 
tention, made with reference to who would live 


the longer, Rossini or himself. The occasion 
was the funeral of Meyerbeer, at which both 
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Rossini and Auber were present and when some 
remarks had been made on the loss which mu- 
sic had sustained in Meyerbeer’s departure from 
this sphere of earthly activity, and who among 
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sical composition. Very soon he began to com- 
pose, and among his earliest productions are 
the concertos for the violoncello, which were 
. ascribed to Lamare, a distinguished violoncel- 
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PORTRAIT OF AUBER, THE COMPOSER. 


the great masters of song and counterpoint 
would most likely be next to take his final rest 
in the quiet tomb, Auber, who was eight years 
the senior of Rossini, said : “ Meyerbeer is gone 
—now comes poor Rossini's turn.” Auber still 
lives, with the snowy locks of eighty-five years 
mantling a forehead still young in its smooth- 
ness and apparent vigor. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber was born Janu- 
ary 29th, 1784, at Caen, in the province of Nor- 
mandy, France. Ata very early age he exhib- 
ited marked talent for music and drawing, and 
acquired with surprising facility a mastery of 
the piano and violin. His father was a print- 
seller in Paris, and designed him for the same 
business. To that end young Auber, when 
twenty years of age, was sent to London to 
learn the details of the trade; but his whole 
nature was imbued with an irresistible yearning 
for musical art, and when the Peace of Amiens 
was suspended he returned to Paris with a 
mind quite alienated from the manufacture and 
sale of pictures, and indisposed to entertain any 
business relation. Finding him determined on 
the subject, his friends consented to his follow- 
ing the bent of his genius, and Auber at once 
commenced to study assiduously the art of mu- 


list of that time; the concerto for the violin, 
played by Mazas with great success at the 
Paris Conservatory of Music; and a comic op- 
era, entitled “ Julie,” which also met with many 
marks of appreciation from the Parisian public. 

But Auber’s ambition looked to greater 
achievements and a deeper quality of composi- 
tion than are found in these. Accepting the 
guidance of Cherubini, he devoted much atten- 
tion to sacred harmony, and wrote a mass for 
four voices. In 1818 he brought before the crit- 
ical audiences of Paris the opera Le Sejour Mil- 
ikaire, but its reception proved so cold that he 
was disheartened, and determined to give up 
musical composition altogether. The death of 
his father, however, a few years after, threw 
him upon his own resources, and having no 
other profession than that his early tastes had 
selected, he was obliged to make some fresh 
efforts in that direction. The opera of “Le 
Testament et les Billets-doux” was performed 
in 1819, but proved unsuccessful also. An- 
other sad blow: but Auber tried again, and in 
La Bergère Chateluine ('The Castellan Shep- 
herdess”) won applause where coldness and 
indifference hitherto had greeted his operas. 
Now commenced the triumphant career which 
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afterward signalized his musical ventures. The 
opera “ Emma,” produced in 1821, strengthened 
the favorable opinion which the last-named 
work had wrought in his favor, and encouraged 
him to the vigorous use of, his pen. 

The enthusiasm created by the sprightly and 
light music of Rossini so won upon Auber that 
he shows in many of his compositions subse- 
quent to “Emma” a departure from his own 
originality and a forced adoption of Rossini's 
characteristics to some extent. This imitative 
spirit disfigured his music by its introduction 
of false decorations and strivings for effect. 
Yet there was that in its arrangement and con- 
struction which maintained a high reputation 
for its author. Among the operas which ex- 
hibit the transitional features specified are, 
Leicester,“ produced in 1822; The Snow,” in 
1828; “The Court Concert” and “ Leocadie,” 
in 1824; The Mason,” in 1825; and“ Fiorella,” 
in 1826. 

In the “ Dumb Girl of Portici” Auber reached 
the zenith of his fame, and at the same time 
reasserted his originality by omitting most of 
the elements he had learned from Rossini. The 
later proofs of his great musical ability and un- 
wearied industry include several operas which 
hold a high place in the estimation of musi- 
cians to-day, and are now and then brought 
before audiences notwithstanding the compet- 
itive influence of the many young and aspiring. 
composers, and the irregular and depreciated 
music which seems to be the most warmly re- 
ceived by the masses. These operas are Fra 
Diavolo, Le Cheval de Bronze (The Bronze 
Horse); The Crown Diamonds;” The Elixir 
of Love ;” “The Masked Ball;” The Siren ;” 
and Haydee.” Even as late as 1854 the fertile 
pen of Auber, then seventy years of age, was 
not at rest; for “Jenny Bell” and “ Manon 
Lescaut” were written about that time, and 
performed a year or two later. 


In England, Aubers operas have met with 
even more favor than elsewhere, the lyrical 
quality of many of those composed subsequent 
to 1828 commending them to the English taste. 
In America, “Fra Diavolo, Crown Dia- 
monds,” Masaniello, and The Masked 
Ball” have probably been the more popular of 
his works. 

The aged composer has lived nearly all his 
life in Paris. The fertility and freshness of his 
mental faculties, even at an age when men are 
generally thought to have retircd from the 
business of life and turned the eye toward “ the 
last scene of all” which ends this mortal career, 
may be inferred from the fact that when Rossini 
was beginning to cease from his labors, and 
Meyerbeer had yet to make his reputation, 
Auber was supplying the world with musié. 

It has been a peculiarity of Auber to dismiss 
from his consideration a work which had been 
once finished, and which he had once heard 
performed. His reason for this is most likely 
founded on a desire to avoid as far as possible 
a repetition of his ideas. 

After the death of Chertbini, in 1842, he was 
appointed director of the Conservatory of Mu- 
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go, and not able to go far anywhere. 
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sic, and continued in that relation for many 
years. His advanced age and his cotempora- 
neous activity with many eminent composers 
who have long since died, incline us to look 
upon Auber as the distinguished relic of a past 
dispensation ; and while he lives his influence, 
though chiefly radiated by the achievements of 
his genius in past years, will maintain a fresher 
tone and inspire the young and rising array of 
musicians who emulate his fame with high and 
noble sentiments. 


— 6 a 


AN INVALID’S PREISORIPTION FOR 
OTHER INVALIDS. 


I WONDER how many besides myself have felt 
weak and good-for-nothing as I did on a.lovely 
morning not long since. So restless and 
“stretchy” and “yawny”—why may I not 
manufacture words as well as others ?—with a 
head full, not of ideas, but of blood that would 
not circulate ; and if asked how I felt to-day ?” 
I should have replied, with Tribulation Trepid, 
No better, thank you—most dead, I’m obliged 
to you.” 

Well, after making myself as disagrecable to 
myself as possible for an hour or so, I took my- 
self by the moral shoulders, and gave my in- 
ner man a good shaking, and it did me an im- 
mense deal of good, and any one who is never 
well, yet not altogether down sick, will find it 
an excellent prescription, quite beyond strych- 
nine or iron tonics. 

Being thereby refreshed, I looked out of the 
window and found it a splendid day; the sun 
shining so clearly, the sky so blue, and only 
cold enough to make walking pleasant exer- 
cise. So, being pretty well roused, and my 
sense of right also not a little cleared by the 


shaking process, I decided upon taking the. 


fresh air out of doors. 

See me now on the sidewalk, looking rather 
ruefully up the street, uncertain which way to 
66 Ah! 
there go the city cars—in a few minutcs I can 
be among fields,” said I; so off I went in search 
of whatever amusement or recreation I could 
find. I was soon out of sight of bricks and 
stones, and being rather fond of myself as a 
companion to myself when alone among the 
scenes of nature, I entertained inyself by so- 
liloquizing, What a glorious day! and what a 
goose I was to think of staying in the house 
when I can get out at all! How fresh the air 
is, to be sure ! and how quiet and peaceful every- 
thing is! was there ever such a sky as this, or 
such lovely little cloudlets as are floating over 
me? And the beauty of that little grove just 
beyond ! the rich, dark olive of the pine trees, 
the shaded yellow, brown, and green of the 
oaks, white poplar, and tulip trees, and the 
splendid crimson of the gum trees! And the 
sheep in that low meadow, how pretty they 
look! Poor little wretches, I suppose they are 
being driven to the slaughter ; but at least they 
are walking to their deaths quite comfortably, 
instead of being tied by the Jegs, and flung into 
some horrid cart, with their poor noses well 
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ground against the cart-wheel. I should like 
to sit in judgment upon their oppressors; my 
sentences would not be over- easy, nor my pun- 
ishments over-light. Weil, I won't make my- 
self miserable about them ; they have no antic- 
ipation of death to make ita terror to them. 
I suppose they have no hereafter to dread. 
People say there is no hereafter for any crea- 
tures but ourselves. Only think, though, of a 


heaven all silent—no birds, nor insects, nor an- 


imals! As Scripture is silent about it, I fancy 
there can be no harm if I do associate these 
humble children of our common Father with 
the waters, flowers, trees, etc., of which the 
Scriptures do speak. 

And there is a tiny stream running 
through that meadow; of course it must be 
damp there, and I am but just out of a sick 
bed; but all the same, I mean to see if there 
are any live things in that water. I sce cows’ 
hoof-prints—and ground that will support a 
cow will surely be solid enough to bear my 
weight. 

“O yes, here they are! tiny fishes, not an inch 
long; wee bits of frogs, tadpoles, and snails. 
And what is that queer thing close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, struggling to get on dry ground? 
Why, as I live, it is a mole cricket! (Achkete 
grylotaipa.) How in the world did it get there! 
And I have been trying to find one these two 
years. ‘Surely it was quite a providence my 
coming out to-day. I don’t mean to miss go- 
ing out another such day if I can help it. And 
there is a dragon - fly (Libelula); how pretty it 
is! but I must be satisfied to admire it at a dis- 
tance, for it can fly faster than I can run. The 
creature must have a happy life, hardly ever 
at rest, flying over gardens, meadows, and 
streams; and it is useful to man, too, destroy- 
ing immense quantities of insects, such as flies, 
musquitoes, etc. 

“ Dear me! how much shorter an hour seems 
out here than it was in the house! Here are 
two hours gone already. I am terribly tired, 
and hungry, too. I did not fancy my break- 
fast this morning, though nothing could be 


nicer than Joanna's rolls, nor more appetizing 


than her nicely broiled steak ; but the delight- 
ful air and the exercise have made me so hun- 
gry, that I shall eat my dinner with good zest.” 

And so I returned home very weary, yet so 
rested; for the restless weariness that had tor- 
mented me before was gone, and now natural 
weariness made rest pleasant and refreshing. 
Time that had else dragged heavily had been 
both happily and profitably spent, and I had 
gathered materials for improving and agreea- 
ble thoughts. 

Nor would a walk through the city streets 
be wholly without profit to oneself; nor need 
it be barren of good to others. The reward 
promised to the giver of “a cup of cold water” 
to the thirsty, may be often purchased by a 
kind look or word, or a few pence given to such 
as we may meet looking sad, or grieved, or in 
want. use yourselves, then, my ailing 
friends, and take the pres pect that I have 
compounded for myself, and see if you will not 
find it infinitely more beneficial than sitting 
over hot, enervating fires in an air-tight room. 

: R. 
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HINTS ON COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGH.* 


* 


THE LAW OF CONJUGAL SELECTION. 


Wrra regard to the proper combinations of 
temperament in the marriage relation, physiol- 
ogists have differed, one contending that the 
constitutions of the parties should be similar, 
while others, on the contrary, have taught that 
contrast should be sought. It seems to us that 
neither of these statements expresses fully the 
true law of selection. Tho end to be aimed at 
is harmony. There can be no harmony with- 
out a difference, but there may be difference 
without harmony. It is not because a woman 
is like a man that he loves het, but hecause 
she is unlike. The qualities which he lacks 
are the ones in her which attract him—the 
personal traits and mental peculiarities which 
combine to make her womanly ; and in propor- 
tion as she lacks these, or possesses masculine 
characteristics, will a woman repel the opposite 
sex. Soa woman admires in man true man- 
liness, and is repelled by weakness and effem- 
inacy. A womanish man awakens either the 
pity or the contempt of the fair sex. 

This law, we believe, admits of the widest 
application. The dark-haired, swarthy man 
is apt to take for his mate some azure-eyed 
blonde; the lean and spare choose the stout 
and plump; the tall and the short often unite; 
and homely men generally win the fairest of 
the fair. 

In temperament, as in everything else, what 
we should seek is not likeness, but a harmonious 
difference. The husband and wife are not 
counterparts of cach other, but complements, 
halves which joined together form a rounded 
symmetrical whole. In music, contiguous 
notes are discordant, but when we sound to- 


gether a first and a third, or a third and a 


fifth, we produce a chord. The same principle 
pervades all nature. Two persons may be too 
much alike to agree. They crowd each other, 
for two objects can not occupy the same space 
at the same time. While, therefore, we do not 
wholly agree with those who insist upon the 
union of opposites in the matter of tempera- 
ment, we believe that a close resemblance in 
the constitution of the body between the par- 
ties should be avoided, as not only inimical to 
their harmony and happiness, but detrimental 
to their offspring. If the mental temperament, 
for instance, he strongly indicated in both, their 
union, instead of having a sedative and health- 
ful influence, will tend to intensify the already 
too great mental activity of each, and perhaps 
in the end produce nervous prostration; and 
their children, if unfortunately any should re- 
sult from the union, will be likely to inherit in 
still greater excess the constitutional tenden- 
cies of the parents. A preponderance of the 
vital element in one of the parties would tend 
not only to a greater degree of harmony and a 
more healthful influence, but to a more desira- 
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ble and symmetrical development in their off- 
spring. 

A predominance of the vital or of the mo- 
tive temperament in both parties, though per- 
haps less disastrous in its results, favors, in the 
same way, connubial discord and a lack of bal- 
ance in offspring. 

Where the temperaments are well balanced 
in both, the similarity is less objectionable, and 
the union, in such case, may result favorably, 
both as respects parents and children, but per- 
fect balance in all the elements of tempera- 
ment is very rare; and wherever there is a de- 
ficiency in one party, it should, if possible, be 
balanced by an ample development in the same 
direction in the other, and vice versa. 

EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

As a rule, the parties proposing a matri- 
monial alliance should possess the advantages 
of education in a similar degree, but modified 
in kind of course by sex. One’s tastes and 
habits are greatly influenced by culture, and a 
very great disparity here must result in a lack 
of complete sympathy, if in nothing worse. 
Where the husband, for instance, is well edu- 
cated, fond of books, and the society of culti- 
vated people, and inclined to intellectual pur- 
suits and enjoyments, and the wife has neither 
the ability to appreciate his tastes nor the de- 
sire to cultivate similar habits, there must be a 
painful sacrifice on his part, or a humbling 

“sense of inferiority on hers, tending to any- 
thing but conjugal harmony. When the lack 
of culture is on the part of the husband, the 
results are sometimes even more painful. 


— — — 
HOW ROTHSOBILD LIVED. 


One of the characteristics of the late Baron 
Rothschild, and which, doubtless, contributed 
most to his great success in the accumulation 
of wealth, was system. His life, in its every 
part, was marked by special attention to 
order and detail. He awoke every morning, 
winter and summer, at six, when an official 
came to his bedside with the newspapers. The 
latest reports from the bourse and from the 
legislature were read to the last word, and 
when he felt in a good-humor, even the cur- 
rent gossip of the day was acceptable. Dur- 
ing the reading of the papers his valet Felix 
dressed him. Felix was a faithful servant, 
who had long been in his employ: was very 
good-natured, but somewhat tyrannical, as the 
following incident will show : What sort of 
an overcoat is that Felix?” asked the Baron 
one morning. “ That which Monsieur Le 
Baron will put on to-day,” answered Felix. 
“ But that which I wore yesterday pleases me 
better.” “That may be; but Monsieur le Baron 
does not know that the weather has changed.” 
“That does not matter—I would rather have 
the other.” 

“But Monsieur le Baron will put this on,” 
and, laughing, M. Rothschild had to put on 
the coat which Felix had brought him. 

At eight o’clock he breakfasted, then re- 
ceived his secretaries, seven or eight in num- 
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ber, and after the whole business correspond - 
ence which they brought had been examined, 
he began his private correspondence. About 
half- past nine or ten he gave audience to 
dealers in antiques and paintings, who usu- 
ally waited on him, as he was very ſond of 
examining and buying rare pieces of art. About 
eleven o'clock he went to his office, where he 
received the reports of his exchange agents. 
After that he attended some of the numerous 
committees to which he belonged. At one 
o'clock he was invariably found in his bureau, 
where he took dinner with his three sons. 
While eating, he discussed the affairs of the 
house, and received visitors on business. At 
three o’clock he went out in his gig, or to 
promenade along the Champs Elysées. Return- 
ing in about an hour, he again took up his 
private correspondence, and finished it, and 
countersigned the business letters whose con- 
tents he had indicated to his secretaries in the 
morning. At about five o’clock he betook him- 
self to his club, where he indulged in a social 
game of whist. At seven he had dinner, and 
concluded his evening usually at some place 
ofamusement, retiring regularly between eleven 
and twelve. He could not bear contradiction 
in his business relations. If an opinion were 
expressed by any one of his clerks at variance 
with his own impressions, he would say, I am 
master here; and even were the opinion thus 
adversely expressed afterward found to be 
correct, instead of acknowledging his mistake, 
he would repeat the assertion, “I am master 
here.“ 

It is related that a person of high rank 
once entered his private office while he was 
closely engaged. Take a chair,” said Roths- 
child, without looking up. Excuse me, an- 
swered the visitor, a little taken aback, “you 
have, perhaps, not heard my name. I am the 
Baron of ——.” Good, replied Rothschild, 
without taking his eyes off the paper, then 
take two chairs.” 


—  O i 


CHEERING INFLUENOSS. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


How it cheers and gladdens the heart to 
have something pleasing for the cye to rest 
upon ! no matter if it be but asimple engraving, 
ora bunch of autumn leaves tacked up here 
and there on the bare wall. A few sea-shells, 
a little statuctte, or even a pot of green moss 
growing on the window-sill, give an air of 
taste and refinement to the most homely cot- 
tage. And how true it is that the silent influ- 
ence of these little surroundings helps to make 
up the great whole that purifies and uplifts the 
soul to something higher and better ! 

I remember once to have called on a poor 
sick woman, who lived in miserable lodgings, 
and without many of the necessaries of life; 
yet I noticed on the old rickety stand near her 
bed-side a flower-pot containing a pansy, rich 
in its tints of purple and gold. “Oh!” Ier- 
claimed, what a beautiful pansy!” “ Yes,” 
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she replied, her pale countenance lighting up 
with tenderness and joy, “it is very beautiful 
to me, as it often leads my thoughts away from 
myself, from my sufferings and sorrows. Some- 
how, I never feel half so poor when I have 
something pretty to look at.” 

No matter how humble our station in life, 
there is always something to cheer the heart 
and make us happy if we would but accept it. 
The pure air of heaven, and the glad sunshine, 
are they not for us all? The sweet clover 
blooms, and scent of the pine trees, the war- 
bling of birds, and the rippling of the brooks, 
do they not speak to us of love, hope, and 
happiness? Yes, there are many beautiful 
things in the world, if we would but see them. 
Yet how many men and women live in con- 
tinual discontent and repinings, seemingly un- 
mindful of the gifts with which God surrounds 
them! 

Show me the person who hears music in the 
song of the cricket, or the humming of the bee; 
who sees beauty in the lowly wild flower, the 
fallen log covered with moss and ivy, the 
jagged rock, or the pebbles beneath the feet; 
one who loves to listen to the winds, be they 
never so wild, and I will show you a person 
who can never be entirely miserable or alone. 
The beautiful soul-light within will reveal in 
amber tints some spots whereon the weary 
heart may rest, and nature’s voice will ever 
whisper of joy and peace, no matter how 
fiercely the storms of life may sweep around. 


— 0 28 ——— 


u BLESSED ARE THE HYHS THAT 
SRE.” 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


Wuen Spring with glorious beauty decks the earth, 
And ali things bright and beautiful have birth, 
When God reveals himself in flower, shrub, and tree, 
Then surely blessed are the eyes that see. 


Ah, blesséd are they if they see aright, 

In ontward beauty, all the hidden light 

Of love divine, that gently lifts in air - 
Each form, and guards it with a tender care. 


Ah, better broken be these windows fair, 

Than to the soul no wondrous message bear; 
For worthlees are they when they give no light, 
And strengthen not at all the spirit's sight. 


But God be praised, that though the curtains fall 
Upon some eyes, they can not shut out all 

Nor any of His light that shines so free— 
More blessed are the soul’s pure eyes that see. 
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LirtLe Turnos.—Little martin boxes of 
homes are generally the most happy and cosy ; 
little villages are nearer to being atoms of a 
shattered paradise than anything we know of; 
and little fortunes bring the most content, and 
little hopes the least disappointments. Little 
words are the sweetest to hear; little charities 
fly farthest, and stay longest on the wing; lit- 
tle lakes are the stillest, little hearts the fullest, 
and little farms best tilled. Little books are 
the most read, and little songs the most loved. 
And when nature would make anything espe- 
cially rare and beautiful, she makes it little 
—little pearls, little diamonds, little dews. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 


INVENTOR OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
TELEGRAPH. 


Ir is some twenty-five years since we 
made a mold and took a cast of the head 
of Prof. Morse. Then his head meas- 
ured about twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference, which, considering the weight of 
the body, was of average size, The tem- 
perament then, as now, was that of the 
nervous or mental in predominance, His 
frame was spare, his features thin and 
sharp, and his mind intensely active. 
There was enough of wiry toughness to 
give great endurance and tenacity. 

Previous to this time Prof. Morse was 
engaged as an artist painting pictures 
and in daguerreotyping. He was one of 
the first to introduce that art in Ameri- 
ca.* Whether there was anything in 
the art of picture-making by sunshine 
which suggested the telegraph by elec- 
tricity, we do not know; certain it is, the 
one preceded the other. That our sub- 
ject possessed rare powers of observation 
and analysis, no one who looks at his 
head can doubt. All the perceptive fac- 
ulties are most prominently developed, 
so are Constructiveness and Comparison. 
That his invention was studied out, in- 
stead of being a matter of accidental 
discovery, requires no argument; and we 
find here just the phrenological faculties 
and temperamental conditions necessary 
to do just that thing. That he is great 
in other respects, nobody claims. That 
he is good, beyond the average of men, 
is found in neither head nor character. 
When he uses his great gains for the 
public good, every one will hear of it, 
and he be duly credited. That he is an 
enterprising, persevering, go-ahead man, 
is palpable to all who can read character 
by physiognomy. He has large Self-Es- 
teem, and is self-relying ; large Firmness, 
and is steadfast ; large Approbativeness, 


* The late Dr. Joel Shew was associated with Prof. 
Morse, as an operator, in the then new art of daguerreo- 
typing, and, while experimenting with chemicals, re- 
ceived such injuries as to unfit him for farther services, 
and compel him to seek a remedy abroad. He found his 
way to Grefenburg, Germany, and there submitted toa 
course of treatment under the celebrated Water-Cure 
physician Vincent Priessnitz. He soon partially regained 
his lost health, returned to New York, and at once en- 
tered upon the practice of that method of treatment. 
The fame of Priessnitz spread rapidly, and hundreds of 
places were opened in all parts of the civilized world for 
the application of ‘‘ Water-Cure” to all classes of dis- 
ease. But Dr. Shew never fully recovered from the in- 
jury received when in the service of Prof. Morse. 


and is very fond of praise. These are 
among his leading traits. Powers of ob- 
servation, quickness of perception, me- 
chanical conception, with constructive 
ability, are clearly indicated. Then con- 
sider the restless mental temperament; 
his artistic training and experience ; his 
ingenuity, ambition, and powers of con- 
centration, and you have the man. 

We are indebted to the Journal of 
the Telegraph for the excellent portrait 
which accompanies this sketch, and also 
for most of the biographical matter fol 
lowing. 


SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MoRsE is the oldest 
son of the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the 
author of Morse’s Geography, a school-book 
universally known. He was born at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on the 27th of April, 1791. 
His mother was a Miss Breese, a descendant 
of the Rev. Samuel Finley, D.D., a former 
President of Princeton College. 

Young Morse had a passion for painting so 
strong that, in 1811, soon after graduating from 
Yale College, his father sent him to Europe, 
under charge of Mr. Alton, that he might per- 
fect himself in the art to which he desired to 
devote his life. He had letters to West and 
Copley, and soon had the satisfaction to excite 
the peculiar regard of the former, who was in 
the zenith of his fame. In May, 18138, his pic- 
ture of the “ Dying Hercules” was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, Somerset House, elicit- 
ing much commendation. Auxillary to the 
painting of this picture, he had modeled a fig- 
ure of “ Hércules” in plaster, which he sent to 
the Society of Arts to take its chance for a prize 
in sculpture. His adventure was successful, 
and, on the 18th May, 1818, he publicly received 
a gold medal, with high commendation from 
the Duke of Norfolk, then presiding. 

Thus encouraged, the young artist prepared 
a picture representing the Judgment of Jupi- 
ter in the case of Apollo, Marpessa, and Idas,” 
to contest the prize of a gold medal and fifty 
guineas offered by the Royal Academy in 1814. 
Being called home before the exhibition, his 
picture was denied admittance, because he 
could not attend in person. West, the Presi- 
dent, to whom he exhibited the picture after it 
was finished, advised him to remain, and after 
the public exhibition wrote him that he had no 
doubt it would have taken the prize. 

In August, 1815, Morse returned to his own 
country flushed with high hopes, based on his 
success abroad. He opened rooms in Boston, 
where he exhibited his “Judgment of Jupi- 
ter ;” but for a whole year he did not receive a 
single offer for that picture or a single order for 
any other of an historical character. This was 
a cruel disappointment; for in that direction 
his ambition lay. Having thus far depended 
on means derived from his father, and seeing 
no prospect of independence in that line, he 
betook himself to portrait painting, and in that 
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pursuit visited various town in New Hamp- 
shire. In a few months he returned with con- 
siderable money acquired by painting small 
portraits at fifteen dollars each. On that trip 
he became acquainted with Miss Walker, whom 
he afterward married. He also fell in with a 
Southern gentleman, who assured him that he 
could get abundant employment in the South 
at quadruple prices. He went to Charleston, 
and stopped with an uncle who resided there, 
and though for a time his prospects were 
gloomy, a portrait of his uncle finally attracted 
so much attention that orders at sixty dollars 
each came in much faster than he could exe- 
cute them. With three thousand dollars in 
hand, and a number of large engagements, he 
returned to New England and married Miss 
Walker. For four successive winters he re- 
turned to Charleston for the practice of his art, 
where he was not only successful, but was re- 
spected and beloved. 

In January, 1821, Morse, in conjunction with 
John 8. Boydell, originated the “ South Caro- 
lina Academy of Fine Arts,” of which the late 
Joel R. Poinsett was President. It was incor- 
porated, and had several exhibitions, but has 
been broken up since for the lack of adequate 
support. 

Circumstances awakened anew Morse’s am- 
bition for distinction as an historical painter. 
He conceived the idea of painting the interior 
of the Representatives’ Chamber in the Capitol 
at Washington, and raising a revenue by its 
exhibition. He devoted eighteen months to the 
painting of this picture. It measured eight feet 
by nine, and contained a great variety of fig- 
ures. Its exhibition, however, instead of pro- 
ducing an income, resulted in a considerable 
loss, and this with contributions, in common 
with his brothers, to discharge their father's 
pecuniary liabilities, swept away all he had ac- 
cumulated at Charleston. 


He then sought employment in New York, 
and finally obtained from the corporation an 
order to paint a portrait of Gen. Lafayette, 
who was then in the United States. For that 
purpose he visited Washington; but in Febru- 
ary, 1825, he was called home by the sudden 
death of his wife. His labors upon this picture 
were further interrupted by the sickness of his 
children, and the death of his excellent father 
and mother. ö 

Morse now made New York his place of res- 
idence. In the fall of 1825 he was active in 
organizing a drawing association, which con- 
stituted the germ of the “ National Academy 
of Design,” of which he was President for many 
years after its organization. Though gotten up 
under great difficulties and amid much con- 
troversy, this institution was eminently success- 
ful. 

In 1827 Morse delivered, before the New 
York Atheneun, the first course of lectures on 
the fine arts ever delivered in America. 

In 1829 he again visited Europe, spending 
three years among the artists and collections 
of Art in England, Italy, and France. In Paris, 
he painted the interior of the Louvre, copying 
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in miniature the most remarkable paintings 
hanging on its walls. In the fall of 1832 he 
returned to the United States, and resumed his 
position as President of the National Academy 
of Design, to which post he was elected every 
year during his absence. 

When Ainerican artists were to be employed 
to fill with a picture one of the vacant panels 
of the rotunda of the Capitol, the American 
artists, it is believed without exception, consid- 
ered Morse best entitled to the honor; and 
great was their disappointment when another 
was selected. They exhibited their sense of 
the wrong done him by voluntarily raising a 
subscription to pay him for a picture suited to 
such a national object. A considerable sum 
was collected and paid over to him, but not 
enough to enable him to complete the design 
in a manner satisfactory to himself. Determin- 
ed that no man should have an opportunity to 
charge him with appropriating his money with- 
out an equivalent, he resolved to refund the 
amounts paid over to him; and, though sorely 
pressed, never ceased his efforts until he had 
paid back the last cent. 

The department of activity in which Morse 
acquired his world-wide reputation—electro- 
magnetism—now claims our attention. 

During his collegiate course at Yale he had 
been instructed by Professor Silliman in all 
that was then known on the subject of eloc- 
tricity and the formation of electric batteries. 
During the residence of his family at New Ha- 
ven, or about 1824, enjoying the friendship of 
Professor Silliman, und having free access to 
his laboratory, he obtained from those sources 
full information of the progress of electrical 
discovery and science from 1810 up to that 
time. In the winter of 1826-7 he attended a 
series of lectures on electricity, delivered by 
Professor Dana in New York, and there saw 
the first electro- magnet which probably ever 
was exhibited in America. Dana was an en- 
thusiast on the subject of electro-magnetism, 
and being an intimate friend of Morse, made it 
a topic of constant conversation. 


Thus fur, Morse had felt no other interest in 
electric science than that of a lively curiosity. 
During his voyage from Europe in 1882, cir- 
cumstances occurred which awakened new 
thoughts, and opened a new path to distinc- 
tion. On board the packet-ship Sully, in which 
he embarked, he met with Dr. C. T. Jackson, of 
Boston, Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia, J. 
Francis Fisher, of Philadelphia, and several 
other intelligent men. The conversation em- 
braced a great variety of topics, of which re- 
cent experiments in galvanism and electro- 
magnetism were not the least interesting. State- 
ments made by Dr. Jackson in relation to cer- 
tain results he had recently witnessed in France 
suggested to Professor Morse the idea that either 
the electro-chemical or electro-magnetic effect 
of the current might be used to make perma- 
nent marks at great distances so varied as to 
communicate ideas. The project took full pos- 
session of his mind, and was the subject of his 
daily conversation and nightly dreams. He 
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found the shapes of the Roman letters and Ara- 
bic figures, being composed of straight lines 
and irregular angles and curves, ill suited to be 
made at a distance byany simple machinery. 
He therefore changed their forms, making them 
of a straight line cut up into dots and dashes and 
his letters and figures were made up of various 
combinations of these elements. This part of 
his invention was substantially matured on 
board the Sully, and drawn out in a sketch- 
book. He had also prepared and drawn out in 
the same book a form of apparatus to make the 
letters and figures by the electru-ckemical pro- 
cess, upon prepared paper, passing under the 
end of a wire or stylus, through which the elec- 
tric current derived from the distant battery 
should be made to pass. He had also devised 
a species of types, to be used in breaking and 
closing the circuit, and giving greater or less 
duration to the current, as might be required 
to make a dash or a dot. It was agreed be- 
tween him and Dr. Jackson that the latter, who 
had a laboratory, should try a series of experi- 
ments, to determine what chemical solution 
was best adapted to the purpose. 

So engrossed was the mind of Prof. Morse 
with this project, that immediately after pass- 
ing salutations with his brothers on landing 
at New York, he mentioned it to them, and 
immediately set himself at work to cast the 
type intended for the breaking and closing of 
the circuit, preparatory to the construction of 
the other machinery. But Dr. Jackson failed 
to make the promised experiments, and Prof. 
Morse, suffering under the blight of poverty, 
had no funds to purchase the necessary ma- 
terial, and was obliged to resort to his pencil 
for the means of subsistence. 

Far from relinquishing his great project, it 
wag the subject of constant thought; and, hear- 
ing nothing from Dr. Jackson, he devised a 
plan for making his letters and figures by elec- 
tro-magnetism. 


In 1835 Morse was appointed a professor in 
the University of New York. Having a room 
in the University, he constructed, of rude ma- 
terials, a miniature telegraph, embracing all 
the elements of an electro-magnetic telegraph, 
composed of a single circuit, which he after- 
ward patented. This was shown to a few 
friends before the close of 1885. In 1832, his 
friend Dr. Gale had been appointed a professor 
in the same University. To him Prof. Morse 
showed his instrument, and disclosed all his 
plans. That an effective telegraph could be 


made on a very short circuit there was no 


doubt; but experiments indicated that the 
magnetic influence of the electric current rapid- 
ly diminished as the length of the circuit was 
extended, so as to make it uncertain at what 
distance sufficient power to make a mark, or 
even produce motion, could be obtained. Morse 
conceived a plan by which he could mark at 
any distance where he could produce motion. 
This was by employing the motion obtained 
upon a first circuit to break and close a second, 
which might be made as short as necessary to 
obtain marking power. But the idea did not 
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stop there; it contemplated the use of the sec- 
ond circuit to close and break a third, and so 
on indefinitely. The obvious inconveniences 
of this plan, so far as the recording is concern- 
ed, are obviated by the introduction of the lo- 
cal circuits. Instead of shortening the main 
circuits, so that the power of their batteries 
shall be sufficient to record on all parts of the 
circuits, they may be extended as far as motion 
can be obtained, and this motion is used to 
break and close a local circuit wherever a sta- 
tion may be wanted. At first, the recording ap- 
paratus was only a register worked by an elec- 
tro-magnet in the main circuit. Now the re- 
cording apparatus consists of a local battery 
and circuit, a register magnet and register, call- 
ed into action by an electro-magnet in the 
main circuit. 

Prof. Morse’s merits as an inventor have been 
severely criticised, and gttempts have been 
made to confine them to very narrow limits. 
What they really are, is now pretty well estab- 


lished, as may be seen from the following facts, 


which are very interesting in the history of the 
telegraph : 

In 1819 Oersted discovered that a current 
of electricity, passing on a conductor, would 
deflect the magnetic needle when brought near 
it. This was the discovery of clectro-magnet- 
_ism. In 1810 Schwieger conceived thatif the 
current was made to pass many times areund 
the needle by means of a coil of insulated wire, 
it would increase the force of the deflection. 
On trial the result was as he expected. This 
coil is called Schwieger's Multiplier.“ In 
1825 Sturgeon conceived that if the electric 
current were sent through a wire coiled around 
a piece of iron, it would produce magnetism in 
the iron. He tried the experiment by insulat- 
ing a round bar of iron, winding a naked wire 
spirally around it and passing a current through 
the wire. The iron became magnetic. This 
waa the invention of the electro-magnet. 


About 1830 Prof. Llenry conceived that if 
Schwieger’s multiplier were applied to Stur- 
geon’s electro-magnet, it would much increase 
its magnetic force. He wound insulated wire 
sround the naked iron bar, making many turns, 
and, passing the current through it, found the 
Tesult to be as he expected. 

A varicty of batteries had been invented, but 
one thing was yet wanting; that was, some 
means of renewing the magnetic force of the 
electric current before it becomes entirely ex- 
hausted by reason of the length of the circuit. 
That desideratum Prof. Morse supplied by his 
combined circuits. This, with his alphabet 
and the new mechanism employed by him, con- 
stitutes Morse’s invention; and these, in com- 
bination with the new result produced by him, 
are all he claims. 

Foreign countries have done honor to the 
American inventor. A telegraphic convention 
of the German States, of which Prof. Steinheil 
was the leading spirit, recommending Morse’s 
invention in preference to his own, adopted it 
for general use throughout Germany. He has 
received honorary testimonials from the Sultan 
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of Turkey, the kings of Prussia, Wurtemburg, 
Italy, Portugal, and Denmark, the Legion of 
Honor from the Emperor of France, Knight 
Commander of the Order of Isabella from the 
Queen of Spain, while the French Academy 
and the most distinguished savans in France 
and England concede his merits. Several of 
the medals awarded him as marks of the high 
consideration of foreign potentates appear on 
his breast in the engraving. 

Professor Morse prosecuted his experiments 
and researches in electro-magnetism with all 
the ardor of his nervous character, foregoing 
to a great extent even the practice of his art, 
upon which he depended chiefly for support. 
A writer in Harper’s Magazine thus graphically 
indicates the prevailing opinion of the great 
electrician at the time when he was perfecting 
his telegraphic apparatus : 

In the spring of 1841 I was searching for a 
studio in which to set up my easel. My “ house- 
hunting” ended at the New York University, 
where I found what I wanted in one of the 
turrets of that stately edifice. When I had 
fixed my choice, the janitor, who accompanied 
me in my examination of the rooms, threw 
open a door on the opposite side of the hall 
and invited me to enter. I found myself in 
what was evidently an artist's studio, but every 


‘object in it bore indubitable signs of unthrift 
‘and neglect. The statuettes, busts, and models 


of various kinds were covered with dust and 
cobwebs; dusty canvases were faced to the 
wall, and stumps of brushes and scraps of pa- 
per littered the floor. The only signs of indus- 
try consisted of a few masterly crayon draw- 
ings and little luscious studies of color pinned 
to the wall. 

“ You will have an artist for your neighbor,” 
said the janitor, “ though he is not here much 
of late; he seems to be getting rather shiftiess ; 
he is wasting his time over some silly inven- 
tion, a machine by which he expects to send 
messages from one place to another. He is a 
very good painter, and might do well if he 
would only stick to his business; but, Lord!” 
he added, with a sneer of supreme contempt, 
“the idea of telling by a little streak of light- 
ning what a body is saying at the other end of 
it! His friends think he is crazy on the sub- 
ject, and are trying to dissuade him from it, 
but he persists in it until he is almost ruined.” 

Judge of my astonishment when he inform- 
ed me that the “shiftless” individual, whose fool- 
ish waste of time so excited his commiseration, 
was none other than the President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design—the most exalted 
position, in my youthful artistic fancy, it was 
possible for mortal to attain—8. F. B. Morse, 
since much better known as the inventor of 
the electric telegraph. But a little while after 
this his fame was flashing through the world, 
and the unbelievers who voted him insane 
were forced to confess that there was at least 


“method in his madness.” 

Mr. Morse resides on a handsome estate over- 
looking the beautiful river scenery of the Hud- 
son, about two miles south of the city of Pough- 
keepsie. 
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OUR PUBLIO SERVANTS. 


INSTEAD of hereditary rulers, such as emper- 
ors, kings, queens, princes, and the rest, com- 
mon in the old monarchies, tee, in the New 
World, choose every few years those we will 
have to serre us. In this Republic all men are 
equal before the law. “One man is as good as 
another if he behaves himself as well.” Here, 
every good mother teaches her son that there 
is no office or position which he may not 
aspire to fill, and indicates the way by which 
he may qualify himself for any and every 
honorable station in life. He is educated at 
the public expense, if need be—taught to per- 
form some useful service, by which he may 
acquire a competency; and so, by intelligence, 
industry, temperance, frugality, integrity, and 
other qualifications and conditions, he is fitted 
for the duties and responsibilities of any post 
or place. 

Here is an interesting table, showing who 
have served us as Presidents, and the contest- 
ing vote by which each was elected, so far as 
we can ascertain, from the year 1788 to the 


year 1868: 
Year. Candidates, Party. Popular Elec'h 
Vote, Vite. 
1788. George N Federal. — all. 
1796. John Adams. eder al. — m 
1805 8 Jefferson... Dem. 33 . — 68 
omas A pan. epub... —— 
* Aaron Burr. earl Cains — | thes 
1808. James Madieon....... Federal........ — 122 
James Monroe. . . . Dem. Repub... — 53 
1812. James Madivon...... Federal — 128 
* De Witt Clinton Dem. Rep ub. 89 
1816. James Monroe........ em. Repub — — 
John Quincy Adams.. Federal — — 
1820. James Monroe Dem. Repub — Ai 
1834. Andrew Jackson Democrat . 152,899 90 
„ John Adams Federal 105.321 84 
“ W, H. Crawford...... Cau. Dem 47.2085 41 
* Henry Clay........... Republican sersa 47,087 37 
1828. Andrew Jackson emocrat...... ,028 178 
„John Q. Adams Federal... 512.158 88 
1888. Andrew Jackson ..... Democrat 502 219 
s very had „ Fug... 550,189 49 
„% John Floyd........... ISS 11 
» William irt e Whi g. 7 
1886. Martin Van Buren... Democrat . 771,968 170 
E 1 0 1 ero Whig ks aie a hilt a 
u te see Soba 
„ Danjel Webster ...... hig z p 700.8503 14 
1 . P. Mangum....... Whig........ 11 
1840. Martin Van Buren Democrat...... 1,128,808 60 
W. H. Harrison...... Whig. . 274.208 284 
» J. G. Birney.......... Liberty 7 — 
1844. James R W... Democrat...... 1.829.018 170 
25 enry Clay: 22 Whi g.. 1.281. 10⁵ 
» James G. orner. EENS Liberty........ 66,304 — 
1848. Zachary Taylor 88 1,962,242 1 
Lewis Cass e mocrat..... 1,228,705 127 
Martin Van Buren ree Soil. 291,378 — 
1852. Franklin Pierce. Democrat ..... 1,585,545 254 
* Winfield Scott Whig.......... 1,388.587 42 
„ John P. Hale Free Soil...... 187.298 — 
1856. James Buchanan mocrat..... 1,824,387 174 
John C. Fremont..... Republican . 1,341,812 114 
„ Millard Fillmore ..... American. 873.065 8 
1960, Abraham Lincoln..... Republican.. . 1.857.610 180 
S. A. Dong as e mocrat..... 365.976 12 
* J.C. Breckinridge mocrat ..... 847, 22 
John Bell. „Union 590,681 89 
1964. Abraham Lincoln. .. Republican... . 2. 22, 216 
“Geo. B. McClellan....Democrat .....1.811,704 21 
1968, U. S. Grant. Republican. . .. 3.012.883 214 
Horatio Seymour Democrat.. 2703240 80 
` * Decided by Congress in favor of JaSierson. 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF EACH STATE. 


50, Dele 9; Arkansas. 4; California, 5; Counecti- 
; Uinoie. 185 


rae Malt amea è pn T: Massachusette, 12: Mich- 
igan, $; Minnesota, Mississippi, 7; Missonri, 11; 

ebraska, 8: Nevad da, 3: New Hampeh hire, 5: New Jer- 
sey, T; New York, 88; North Carolina, 10; Ohio, N; Or- 
egon, 8; Pennsylvania, 26; Rhode Island. 1: Sonth Čaro- 
lina, 8; Tennessee. 10; Texas. 4; Vermont. 5: Virginia, 
10 ;* SWest Virgin! a, 5; Wisconsin, 8: total, 3817. Not 
admitt tted, 21—206. Necessary for choice, 149. 
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OIVILIZATION AND CANNIBALISM. 
ABORIGINAL STUDIES FROM NEW ZEALAND.* 


BY JOHN P. JACKSON. 


THIRTY years ago the number of Europeans 
in the then recently established colony of New 
Zealand was scarcely a thousand, while to-day 
it has increased to two hundred thousand. 
The natives, on the other hand, have decreased 
during the same period from one hundred and 
fifty thousand to less than a fourth of that 
number; that is to say, the civilization of New 
Zealand has cost aboriginal life at the rate of 
about four thousand souls a year. The ques- 
tion very naturally arises in perusing these 
statistical facts: “Is this sacrifice of human 
life inseparable from the progress of our civil- 
ization?” Many people seriously assert that 
the bullet is the only remedy for the aboriginal 
infirmity with which all new lands are afflict- 
ed; that is, extermination of the natives is the 
proper mode to commence that civilization 
which we glory in calling Christian. A new 
mode for the accomplishment of this end was 
suggested lately (January, 1869) in the columns 
of the London Times: that some regiments of 
Sikhs should be brought over from India to aid 
in the suppression of the present Maori out- 
break against the English settlers! How few 
there are who plead for a kind, judicious, and 
honorable treatment of the natives! and how 
very seldom is such treatment accorded to 
them 

To answer the question proposed above, we 
have taken for our present article the progress 
of civilization among the native tribes of New 
Zealand—the Maoris—who, we read, have un- 
dergone a great change since the introduction 
of Christianity, being generally clothed like civ- 
ilized men, possessing flocks, herds, furniture, 
houses, schools, churches, and cultivated lands, 
one-half of the adult natives being able to read 
and write, and two-thirds belonging to Chris- 
tian churches. They are rapidly adopting the 
manners and habits of civilized life, many of 
the chiefs appearing dressed like European 
gentlemen, and supporting the character b 
their behavior. : 

To trace this development from barbarism to 
semi-civilization will certainly be no unpleasant 
task. We shall find, however, that the musket 
and the cannon have not been absent, but have 
brought about phenomena such as are rarely 
witnessed elsewhere, even among savage peo- 
ple. The European colonists, imbued with a 
home-made, unquenchable thirst for land— 
which they could only covet at home—by their 
often unfaithful and unmanly conduct toward 
the natives—who even welcomed them to their 
shores, and, at least when unprovoked, seldom 
or never molested them—brought on at last a 
retaliation which in its effects swept away in a 

* New Zealand consists of three islands: the Northern 
Island, containing 40,000 square miles, and where the 
majority of the natives are now found; the Middle 
Island, containing 60,000 square miles, and which is 
pretty thickly colonized; and the Southern Island, con- 


taining 1,500 square miles. The total population in 1867, 
including colonists, soldiers, and natives, was 258,682. 
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few short weeks the many years’ labor of the 
missionary pioneers of civilization. To the 
missionarics, indeed, New Zealand is a monu- 
ment of honor; for they had not only to work 
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amid the superstitious natives themselves, but 
also without the aid of the English or Colonial 
Governments. “In many instances, because 
of Christian encroachment, natives were in- 
duced to make common cause with the heathen 
against England, and all relapsed together into 
barbarism.” It is this land robbery which has 
been the cause of the New Zealand wars, in 
allusion to the origin of which even an English 
journal said: We must be ashamed to belong 
to a people who bring forth such inhuman 
monsters |” 
NATIVE HISTORY. 

According to their own traditions, the Maoris, 
or natives of New Zealand, came from a place 
called Hawaki, supposed by the most recent 
navigators to have been Savaii, in the Naviga- 
tor’s Islands. These traditions speak of Rara- 
tonga, Parima, and Monono, well-known islands 
of that region. In consequence of civil war, 
about eight hundred of their ancestors emi- 
grated from Hawaki, in twenty large canoes, 
about A.D. 1400, and after a voyage of three 
thousand miles reached New Zealand, which 
they found uninhabited. Their discovery has 
been claimed by the French, the Spanish, and 
the Dutch. It is asserted that Binot Paulmier 
de Gonneville, a French navigator, visited the 
country in 1504, and that Juan Fernandez 
reached it from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica in 1576; but these visits are of doubtful oc- 
currence, Captain Cook landed in the province 
of Auckland about 1745, and took possession 
of the country for the crown of England. In 
1814 the Church Missionary Society sent out 
from England three missionarics, who were 
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well received by the natives. Schools and 
churches were introduced among them. The 
warriors did not relish the innovation at first, 
and would at times enter the church, dreased 
in most fantastic style, or 
even naked, and in the mid- 
dle of the service would 
start up with the cry, That’s 
a lie! That's a lie! Let us 
all go!“ But the mission- 
aries, reinforced from time 
to time, kept adding to the 
number of their converts. 
In 1820, Hongo Hika, the 
most distinguished of the 
New Zealand chiefs, went 
to England, under the aus- 
pices of the missionaries. 
He was kindly received in 
London by George IV., load- 
ed with presents, and, on re- 
turning to his country, in- 
troduced among his people 
the elements of civilization 
and Christianity. He did 
not become a Christian him- 
self, but he intrusted the 
education of his children to 
the care of one of these 
first missionaries—the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden—whom he 
always protected and en- 
couraged. Not quite forty 
years ago the regular colonization of New 
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Zealand commenced, before treating of which 


we will glance at the original condition of the 
Maoris. 27 
HABITS OF THE MAORIS. 

The Maoris then lived in their pahs, or 
stockage fortresses; were at constant war with 
each other, the defeated tribes being reduced 
to slavery, or killed and eaten—for the Maoris 
were among the most degraded of their species. 
“T have met with no family,” says Bishop Wil- 
liams in his “Christianity among the New 
Zealanders,” “ but some branches of it had been 
killed in battle, and afterward eaten. If any 
chief fell into the hands of a tribe which he had 
oppressed and injured, by the chance of war, 
they were sure to roast and eat him; and after 
having devoured his flesh, they would preserve 
his bones in the family as a memento of his 
fate, and convert them into fish-hooks, whis- 
tles,and ornaments.” Their war-dance, which 
is even yet practiced by some tribes, though 
not equaling that of the old cannibal times, 
was a very curious combination of fierceness 
and gymnastic feats. Their arms were slings, 
javelins, long spears, made of pine, hardened 
by fire, and sharpened at both ends, and clubs 
and tomahawks of hard stone. Sometimes 
they had naval battles, in canoes eighty feet 
long, four feet wide, and four deep, propelled 
by fifty paddles on each side. When fire-anns 
were possessed by one party, the other was cer- 
tain of defeat; and so great was the desire to 
possess these weapons that a chief bartered 
away all the presents he received in England 
forsome. The tattoo played an important part 
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in battle, being used to give the warriors a 
diabolical appearance. The victors in battle 
carried away all the wounded, while the dead 
helped to replenish the feast-table. Those 
slain first, however, were reserved for the gods. 
The captive wounded were subjected to horrid 
torments, especially the chiefs, who were sawn 
in pieces with sharks’ teeth, burned with boil- 
ing hot resin, and finally they were set to roast 
over a fire, before life was extinct. When a 
chief of a tribe fell in battle, his slaves were put 
to death, in order that they 
might attend him on his long 
journey to the other sphere; 
and very often his widows 
also were put to death. 

Other customs were quite as 
peculiar. When a child was 
five days old, it was carried to 
a stream, there either dipped 
or sprinkled, a name given to 
it, a prayer offered that it might 
be endowed with all the Maori 
virtues, and a small pebble put 
down its throat, to make its 
heart indifferent to pity. The 
virtues which it must strive to | 
obtain, as a chief, were cour- $ 
age, liberality, command of 
temper, endurance of torture, 
and revenge; as a slave, a 
child was to learn obedience 
to the master and respect for the tabor; as 
a woman and wife, fidelity to her husband. 
The young men were physically developed 
by a kind of gymnastic training, which con- 
sisted chiefly in swinging on a rope. The 
young women, when not betrothed in in- 
fancy, were permitted to follow their own im- 
pulses as much as they chose; but married 
women were kept strictly, and transgression 
was often punished by death. Polygamy was 
permitted, men being allowed to divorce their 
wives by simply turning them out of doors. 
All stood under a rude authority. The natives 
were divided into eighteen nations, which were 
again subdivided into a number of smaller 
tribes, each tribe acknowledging a chief at its 
head, who, in turn, acknowledged the chief of 
the nation ashislord. Each nation was divided 
into six classes: the ariki, or the principal 
chief, who was also the high priest; the tana, 
or family of the principal chief; the romgatira, 
or inferior chiefs; the tutua, or middle classes; 
the ware, or lower classes; and the taurak- 
areka, or slaves. The succession of the chiefs 
was hereditary, and they had both civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but could do little 
without the sanction of the people. This, then, 
will serve to give us an idea of Maori barba- 
rism. 

In 1835, or about seventy years after the first 
missionaries landed in New Zealand, we are 
enabled to see the progress which had been 
made. In that year the Rev. Mr. Yates wrote 
that, instead of the excitement which used to 
prevail on the Sabbath among many tribes, all 
was peace. Sahbath schools had been estab- 
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lished in many native villages, and regularly 
carricd on; work of every description was laid 
aside on Sunday, and “Christian worship 
strictly attended, and the day as much regarded 
as in any well-regulated village in England.” 
In 1838 the number of converts was four thou- 
sand. The report for the following year says 
that agriculture and gardening had been intro- 
duced among the natives by the missionaries ; 
the use of the spade, the plow, the mill, had 
been taught; cattle, sheep, and horses were 
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NEW ZEALANDERS, CIVILIZED. 


reared ; houses and chapels built, roads cut 
through forests, bridges erected, and the whole 
country was gradually changing from a wild 
and savage state to a condition of incipient 
civilization. In the fourteen districts of the 
Northern Island, Christian congregations had 
been gathered, with an average attendance of 
8,760, and the entire Scriptures had been trans- 
lated. In 1841, Dr. Sinclair, of the British 
Navy, wrote: By means of the well-directed 
labors of the missionaries, the natives have be- 
come exemplary Christians, and now show an 
intellectual capacity which strikes with sur- 
prise every one who comes among them. Per- 
haps no people in the history of mankind has 
been so completely changed, in their religious 
and moral condition, as these natives have 
been, in so short a time, by such a small num- 
ber of men, and by such peaceful means. Fre- 
quently have I heard a Christian native, when 
asked to buy or sell on the Lord’s day, or break 
any other commandment, make the decided 
answer: ‘No, me missionar!’—and that, too, 
when the temptations were great.” In June, 
1841, the first missionary meeting was held, 
and was attended by 500 natives. In 1843 
the number of native Christians had in 
creased to 35,000, and in that year, too, is re 
corded the last known instance of canni 
balism. We do not here record single 
tribes, but the people as a whole had been 
mightily influenced. “ What,” once inquired 
a chief, “are these missionaries come to dwell 
with us for? They are come to break in two 
our clubs, to draw the bullets from our mus- 
kets, to make this tribe and that tribe to love 
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one another, and stay as brothers and friends. 
Then let us give our hearts to listening, and we 
shall dwell in peace.” 

WAR AND RETROGRESSION. 

In 1833 the British Government had appoint- 
ed a resident at New Zealand, and in 1838 
Captain Hobson’ was sent to the island as 
Lieutenant-Governor, the European population 
at that time scarcely exceeding a thousand per- 
sons. Soon after, Hobson was made Governor 
of New Zealand, and the new ministry soon 
found opportunity to display 
its talent in the confiscation of 
the lands of some of the native 
tribes that had resented upon 
the settlers some injuries pre- 
viously reccived. Who wasto 
blame may be gathered from 
an account, related by Thom- 
son in his work on New Zca- 
land, of an encounter with the 
natives as early as 1834. In 
April of that year the barque 
Harriet stranded on the place 
where is now the city of Ta- 
ranaki. The wrecked crew 
were treated during six days 
by the natives very friendly 
and hospitably, when a conflict 
arose, in which twelve sailors 
and twenty-five Maoris were 
killed. The captain together 
with his wife and two children and ten seamen 
were taken prisoners; the captain and a few 
sailors were liberated, however, after solemnly 
promising to return and release the rest for 
a ransom, which should consist of powder. On 
the representation of the captain, the Governor 
of New Zealand sent the war-ship ‘‘Alligator,” 


Captain Lambert, with a company of soldiers 


to Taranaki, when the sailors were at once re- 
leased ; and the two English interpreters prom- 
ised to give the powder as soon as Mrs. Guard 
(the captain’s wife) and her children were giv- 
en up. The soldiers were at the same time 
formed in battle order on the land. Two na- 
tives came to them unarmed ; the one, the chief 
of the tribe, told them that the woman and her 
children were well, and should be brought when 
the quantity of powder agreed on (as payment 
for support and care during a series of months) 
was delivered. That was all in order; but the 
commanding officer arrested the chief, had the 
defenseless man put in a boat, and gave him 
a number of saber thrusts. A few days later 
the woman and her children were released, 
and the insulted chief was allowed to return 
to his people. One of the children was brought 
in the arms of another chief, who had contin- 
ually nursed it with great care. He begged to 
be allowed to bring the child as far as the boat, 
and to receive the ransom asagreedupon. The 
English replied: “ You will get no ransom.” 
As he turned to go away, he was shot through 
the back! He sank to the ground with the 
child, which was taken out of the arms of the 
dying man. The English then cut off his 
head, and threw it upon the ground. Mrs. 
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Guard was unconsolable, for this Maori had 
been her best friend. Other shots were flred; 
the ship poured its broadside upon the almost 
defenseless villages, two of which were totally 
destroyed. After this the “Alligator” returned 
to Sydney. The ministry in London was then 
sued for an armed force to protect the colonists, 
but the English Government spoke sharply on 
the subject, saying the natives had kept their 
word as honorable men, but the colonists had 
broken their compact in a most dishonorable 
and disgraceful manner. There are other in- 
stances on record equally as outrageous as this 
one, which we quote merely to give some idea 
of the origin of the native wars. 

The war of 1844 was the cause of much use- 
less bloodshed, while the English troops were 
repeatedly defeated, and peace was not restored 
till 1848. In 1855 a second war with the natives 
broke out about land claims, ending in 1857. In 
the year 1860, a third war, from the same cause, 
broke out, though a desire for peace by the na- 
tives was distinctly expressed. In 1861, Rewi, 
chief of the Ngatimaniapoto, declared “he 
would willingly make peace and live with the 
Europeans, but he could not lay down his arms 
when he was not certain but that he might be 
cast into prison like other chiefs had been. In 
these wars we find mmy instances of native he- 
roism. Once when the gate of a pal was at- 
tacked by the English, their commander, Booth, 
sank to the ground, wounded. The Maori 
chief, Davis, then came out, and refreshed the 
white man with a drink of water. His kind- 
ness was ill repaid. An English soldier took 
aim at him, and shot him dead! Millions of 
acres of land were taken from the Maoris in 
these wars; yet in April, 1863, Governor Grey 
was convinced that the colonial authorities had 
confiscated much unjustly. This was in rela- 
tion to the lands of the district of Waitara, 
which were ordered to be returned to the Ma- 
oris, who, driven away from their old homes, 
had taken possession of the district of Tatara- 
imaka, southward of New Plymouth, which 
they pledged to give up as soon as Waitara 
was returned to them. But the colonial gov- 
ernment took the district of Tataraimaka into 
its possession without giving notice to the Ma- 
oris that Waitara would be given up. The na- 
tives defended themselves, and in a skirmish 
killed Captain Lloyd, together with a number 
of soldiers. This took place in the month of 
April, 1864, and from then dates a most remark- 
able religious fanaticism among the Maoris— 
the so-called Hauhauism, with its superstitious 
rites and practices, and its alarming progress, 
and which at once barred the advance of civil- 
ization among a great portion of the aborig- 
ines. Christianity, which had been gladly ac- 
cepted from the missionaries until they found 
that the chief dogma of its professed followers 
was land, was now completely cast away. 
The old faith, long abolished, but not forgotten, 
was revived, and the two became inextricably 
confused. 


NATURE OF HAUNAUISM. 


After Captain Lloyd had been killed, the 
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Maoris assembled around his body and drank 
his blood. They then cut off his head and 
buried it. Those who had drank of the blood 
asserted that on the following night the arch- 
angel Gabriel appeared to them and command- 
ed them to dig up the head, and dry it according 
to the old Maori custom. Then the spirit of 
the captain would speak from his head, and 
serve as a means of communication between 
men and God. This head should be the ban- 
ner which must be carried before the Maoris 
in their war against the Pakehas (Europeans). 
So Lloyd’s head was disinterred, and then, the 
Maoris assert, it commenced to speak, pro- 
claimed a new faith, and named certain men as 
high priests. All the followers of this relig- 
ion were to be denoted as Fui-marire good 
and peaceful; the word Hau (uttered quickly, 
and resembling the bark of a dog) was the sa- 
cred watchword; whoever could utter this 
word quickly, warded off thereby all dangers, 
and in battle even the sharpest weapon could 
do his body no harm. The proselytes were to 
be consecrated by drinking the water in which 
Lloyd's head had been immersed; and water 
from the same source was also poured over their 
heads (baptism); then they took an oath to kill 
every white person, without distinction of age 
or sex, and to rest not until all the white peo- 
ple on the islands of New Zealand were extir- 
pated. The adherents of the new faith an- 
nounced that they stood under the especial pro- 
tection of the Virgin Mary, who would person- 
ally appear among them. In the work of ex- 
terminating all the Pakehas the archangel Ga- 
briel and a host of angels would aid the Mao- 
ris, and when the work was done, the angels 
would descend as instfuctors, and teach them 
all the arts and skillful employments which 
distinguish the Europeans. It was said that 
every believer would be able to learn the Eng- 
lish or any other language in a single day, if he 
would follow certain prescriptions ; for instance, 
if he would stand in a certain position for a defi- 
nite length of time, and then have a peculiar- 
ly colored kind of flag waved over him. The 
priests asserted that this skill was already given 
to them, and Matene, when in Waitotora, is 
said to have taken up a newspaper, read aloud 
the English sentences, and then translated them 
into the Maori language. So skillfully did he 
go to work, that he immediately made many 
proselytes. All European confessions were de- 
clared to be false, and should be done away 
with ; Bibles and prayer-books were destroyed ; 
the Sabbath was no longer kept sacred, all days 
being considered sacred ; and finally polygamy 
was reinstituted, because only thereby could 
the number of believers be increased rapidly 
enough. These Hau-hau barkers called them- 
selves karakia. (Hau-hau! signifies up! up !) 


The effects produced by the new fanaticism 
were appalling, and the sect gained continually 
in power. Every day the enmity against the 
whites became more bitter, and many settle- 
ments were deserted. Among the Christianiz- 
ed natives it spread with almost supernatural 
force. Bishop Williams relates an instance of 
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a chief who declared to him that the new faith 
should not take root among his tribe, yet scarce- 
iy a week clapsed before three-fourths of the peo- 
ple had become zealous believers in Hauhau- 
ism. Not all the chiefs, however, would ac- 
cept the new belief, though most of them 
fought in the ranks of the Hauhaus against 
the common foe. A Christian chief is reported 
to have said to an apostle of the Pai-marire : 
“We have the Word of God to rest upon, but 
what have you?” The greatest atrocity com- 
mitted by the new sect was the murder in March, 
1865, of fhe Rev. Sylvius Volkner, a German 
missionary in the employ of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The natives took him out of 
his house and hung him. 

The Hauhau movement did not subside until 
1866, when several of the principal chiefs lost 
confidence, and secured from the Government 
amnesty and titles to their lands. The chief 
actor in the murder of Mr. Volkner was sub- 
sequently adjudged by the Maoris themselves 
as worthy of death, and he was hung. Gradu- 
ally the fanaticism sank into obscurity, espe- 
cially as the grievances that had oppressed the 
natives were remedied, and a better feeling 
again held sway. 

The war now in progress may develop atroc- 
ities fully equal to those we have mentioned. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


We will turn now to the intellectual advance- 


ment of the natives. 

Hochstetter, a recent German writer on New 
Zealand, says that most of the natives are 
brought up in excellent mission schools, which 
have native teachers and preachers; they read 
and write, and develop often astonishing knowl- 
edge in geography and history. Agriculture 
and cattle-breeding are the chief occupations 
of the natives; they also carry on trade and 
commerce; a great part of the coastal naviga- 
tion is in their hands, and they are daring, ac- 
tive seamen. By nature richly endowed with 
intellectual and physical powers, of lively tem- 
per, full of vigor and self-estimation, the Maori 
is well aware of his progression into higher 
civilization.” The senior missionaries give it as 
their opinion that the slave population will die 
out, while the chieftain families, changed in 
their habits and elevated by religion and edu- 
cational training, will be preserved and increas- 
ed fora while as a separate people, but ulti- 
mately will become commingled with the Eu- 
ropeans. Hochstetter thinks that it will not 
be possible for the Maori to reach the height 
of Christian civilization, and adduces as proof 
the Maoris’ inability to speak English. It will 
indeed take some generations for the Maoris 
—in case they manage to secure peace—to 
rench n high point of civilization. Our own 
civilization is the result of centuries of culture. 
Yet the progress the Maoris have already made 
gives good promise for their future, though at 
present, owing to the war, it looks somewhat 
dark. We have already mentioned the proposal 
of the London Times to transport Sikhs from 
India to fight the Maoris; and later still we read 
a proposition to arm those Maoris who are 
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well disposed toward the English, and set them 
to fighting against their brethren! England 
paid a penalty for this practice in India which 
she probably has not to fear in New Zealand. 
It appears that about half the remaining na- 
tives are now in open warfare respecting lands 
which have been unjustly taken away; the 
colonists themselves appear to fare pretty bad- 
ly in the skirmishes; but what the end will be 
we can well conjecture. 

What might not the present condition of the 
Maoris have been if the course of their enlight- 
enment had always been a peacefulone? Had 
they only been treated honorably, instead of sub- 
jected to the inhumanity of the colonial agent, 
whose only mission was to rob them of an inher- 
itance to which they conscientiously cling; had 
churches been erected by the colonists for their 
edification, instead of fortresses for their de- 
struction; had instruction been imparted, instead 
of exciting liquors, vices, and abuse; benevo- 
lence and brotherly friendship, instead of brutal- 
ity, envy, and hate; in short, had the European 
colonists carried out the teachings of their own 
missionaries, what a different result would now 
be shown in New Zealand! In 1867 the Maoris 
numbered but 38,540 souls! to-day the number 
is probably only 35,000! Ten years hence, if 
the old system of oppression be pursued by the 
so-called agents of European civilization, a mere 
remnant only will remain of a once numerous 
and powerful race. 
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THE TOOLS OF GREAT WORKMEN. 


Ir is not tools that make the workman, but 
the trained skill and perseverance of the man 
himself. Indeed, it is proverbial that bad 
workmen never yet had good tools. A stu- 
dent once asked a great artist by what wonder- 
ful process he mixed his colors. “I mix them 
with my drains, sir, was his reply. It is the 
same with every workman who would excel. 
Ferguson made a wonderful thing—his wooden 
clock, that accurately measured the hours by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in every- 
body’s hand; but then everybody is not a Fer- 
guson. A pan of water and two thermometers 
were the tools by which Dr. Black discovered 
latent heat. A prism, a lens, and a sheet of 
pasteboard enabled Newton to unſold the com- 
position of light and the origin of color. An 
eminent foreign savant once called upon Dr. 
Wollaston, and requested to be shown over the 
laboratories in which science had been enrich- 
ed hy so many important discoveries. The 
doctor took him into a little studio, and, point- 
ing to an old tea-tray on the table, containing 
a few watch-glasses, test-papers, a small bal- 
ance, and a blow-pipe, said, There is all the 
laboratory I have.“ Stothard learned the art 
of combining colors by closely studying but- 
terflies’ wings. He would often say that no 
one knew how much he owed to those tiny in- 
sects. A burnt stick and a barn door served 
Wilkie in lieu of penci] and canvas. Bewick 
first practiced drawing on the cottage walls of 
his native village, which he covered with his 
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sketches in chalk; and Benjamin West made 
his first brushes out of a cat’s tail. Ferguson 
laid himself down in the fields at night in a 
blanket and made a map of the heavenly bodies 
by means of a thread with small heads on 


A, stretched between his eyes and the stars. 


Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud of its 
lightning by means of a kite made with two 
cross-sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt 
made his first model of the condensing steam 
engine out of an old anatomist's syringe, used to 
inject the arteries previous to dissection. Gif- 
ford worked his first problem in mathematics, 
when he was a cobbler’s apprentice, upon small 
scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the 
purpose; while Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
first calculated the eclipses on his plow-han- 
dles.— American Artisan. 


A NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


UNDER the name of Béton Aggloméré (liter- 
ally agglomerated concrete), a kind of artificial 
stone is now extensively used in France, and 
rapidly coming into favor all over Europe. 

The Béton Aggloméré is distinguished from 
all other artificial stones by its compactness, im- 
perviousness to moisture, the remarkable facil- 
ity with which it adapts itself to the production 
of Jarge monolithic structures, and its unques- 
tlonable property of increasing in strength by 
exposure to the elements. 

The works of art and engineering already 
executed and in course of execution by that 
system, both in their character and magnitude, 
are such as to command attention, and warrant 


an inquiry into the manner in which this new . 


building material is obtained. 

We have seen specimens of this agglomer- 
ated congrete, photographs of some of the mon- 
olithic architectural structures crected entirely 
with this material, and certificates of well- 
known eminent engineers, which enable us to 
speak of this new mode of building with con- 
fidence as a successfully established fact. 

Some years ago, when the construction of 
cheap buildings by the concretion of small 
stones in an unexpensive mortar was talked of, 
enough was said and tried to establish the fact 
that that mode of building could with advan- 
tage replace frame structures, and in some cases 
brick-work ; but the most sanguine advocate of 
the system never contemplated the possibility 
of replacing, by this crude method, cut stone 
masonry of the finest quality. 

The French company, which is now working 
under the license from M. Coignet, the patentee, 
and making the artificial stone known as Bé- 
tons Agglomérés, not only undertake the build- 
ing of architectural structures in opposition to 
the best and most elaborately carved stone- 
work, but the range of their operations is so 
wide that they contract alike to make clock 
cases in competition with bronze castings or 
alabaster, while at the same time they negotiate, 
the wholesale engineering works for the devia- 
tion of the waters of an Italian lake, requir- 
ing forty enormous aqueduct bridges, eighteen 
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locks and gigantic dams, the work to be all ex- 
ecuted in a monolithic manner out of their Béton 
Aggloméré, at an estimated cost of over one 
million of dollars. 

Between parlor ornaments and these bold 
specimens of engineering skill, they execute all 
kinds of work which can be made of cut stone, 
even to the reproduction of statuary, and we 
understand that their work gives general satis- 
faction. 

The Béton Aggloméré is not an artificial stone 
produced by double decomposition of expen- 
sive chemicals. It has not, like some other 
processes, the drawback of the presence of a 
foreign salt which has to be removed from its 
texture before it can resist atmospheric influ- 
ences; it is a simple mechanical arrangement 
of the molecules of sand, lime, and hydraulic 
cement, which enables the company to produce 
these results of extraordinary compactness and 
cohesiveness. The process consists in obtain- 
ing, with a very small quantity of water, a plas- 
tic, viscous paste of lime, hydraulic lime, or 
hydraulic cement; in mixing this paste, or 
these pastes, as the casc may be, with a deter- 
mined quantity of dry sand, and triturating the 
mixture until it presents the characteristic 
pasty powder required for the subsequent op- 
eration; and finally, in agglomerating this 
pasty powder into molds of any shape or size, 
by repeated layers, closely packed together by 
the action of a pounder. 

By this systematic mode of packing, a mass 
so dense may be obtained that it actually takes 
1,650 cubic feet of materials to produce 1,000 
cubic feet, and the setting is so energetic that 
in a few days the stone is ready for use or 
transportation ; or if it is on a monolithic build- 
ing that it is employed, the work may go on 
without any interruption whatever, the lower 
part being always strong enough to bear at 
once any superincumbent maes which may be 
worked upon it. 


In order to demonstrate that with his Béton 
Aggloméré he could build works which engi- 
neers would have looked: upon as almost im- 
possible if attempted with ordinary masonry, 
M. Coignet built at St. Denis an arch of to 
hundred feet span, at one tenth eleration, and of 
a section at the center of only four feet by three 
feet. This, with the scientific tests made by 
the Government, has done more to establish 
public confidence in this new mode of building 
than anything which could have been written 
or said about the theoretical qualities of the 
process. 

When we consider that a Government gen- 
crally so cautious in adopting new inventions 
is now fully satisfied with the results obtained, 
and is intrusting M. Coignet with the con- 
struction of some of its most important works, 
we feel as if the subject was well worth look- 
ing into, and hope our engineers and builders 
will find opportunities to fully consider it. 

We refer to Mr. H. Gengembre Hubert, at 
No. 169 Broadway, New York, the attorney for 
M. Coignet, who will take pleasure in impart- 
ing any information on this interesting subject. 
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“Tv I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell bim bie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; H he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let bim expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.” —De Foe, 
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A NEW VOLUME. 


ACCORDING to our custom, since 1851, 
of making two volumes a year of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, we should 
commence a new volume with the pres- 
ent number. But we have decided to 
extend this—the 49th volume—through 
the year 1869, and then commence a new 
series and a new volume with the year 
1870. We contemplate such improve- 
ments as can better be introduced at the 
beginning of the year than now. The 
terms of subscription, time of publica- 
tion, etc., remain unchanged. Renewals 
are, therefore, now in order. Clubs for 
1869-70, or from this July to next July, 


may now be formed. If done promptly, 


no break in the chain of regular num- 
bers will be made. 


OO Gas 


OUR COUNTRY. 


AN ORATION ON OUR PROGRESS. 


Luss than three hundred years ago 
this vast continent was an unbroken 
wilderness, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific shores. Savage tribes alone fre- 
quented the “ forests primeval,” and 


hunted, and warred, and feasted on the. 


broad prairie openings. Subsequent to 
the discovery by Columbus, in 1492, no 
settlement of America by Europeans was 
attempted until 1594, when New Mexico 
received from Spain a company of Jesuit 
missionaries. In 1607 England planted 
the first colony within the borders of the 
country we proudly call our own—the 
United States. It was then that James- 
town, so named in honor of King James 
L, was founded by a party of adventur- 
ers, among whom was the intrepid Cap- 
tain John Smith. 

In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. Other colo- 
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nies were founded in rapid succession, 
until the Atlantic coast was dotted with 
their towns and villages. Many were 
the obstacles these early colonists en- 
countered ; many the hardships and dis- 
couragements; but they endured and 
struggled on, and a century scarcely had 
elapsed since the first little company 
sailed up the James River, when their 
civilization and numerical strength began 
to assume proportions which not only 
terrified the discomfited aborigines, but 
supplied the sages of Europe with the 
data on which they predicted the early 
development of a mighty nation be- 
yond the seas.” 

How wonderfully those predictions 
have been realized! How marvelous 
the growth of America! But while the 
entire continent has manifested indica- 
tions of rapid development, the most 
surprising growth has been witnessed 
within the borders of the United States 
since that eventful day when a few earn- 
est and great-hearted souls decided in 
solemn conference the, destiny of their 
country. Only ninety-three years have 
passed since Adams impassionately cried, 
“Sink or swim; live or die; survive or 
perish, I give my heart and my hand to 
this vote. * * * Iam for the Declara- 
tion ;” and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was unanimously adopted by the 
thirteen colonies. Then our population 
numbered but a little more than two mil- 
lions, and the regions west of the Ohio 
River were an unbroken wild. To-day, 
thirty-five millions of people are spread 
over the land, sowing broadcast the pro- 
lific seeds of enterprise and energy un- 
paralleled in the history of nations. 
Time would fail us to specify all the im- 
portant achievements which illumine the 
progress of the nation. Let the mention 
of a few of those which have made the. 
whole world debtors to a people yet in its 
very youth suffice. 

The Electric Telegraph, with its vast 
network of iron nerves, disseminates in- 
telligence for us from Maine to Califor- 
nia; nay more, from New York to Cal- 
cutta. 

The Sewing Machine and Reaper have 
brought relief to the toiling classes all 
over the world, and have only equaled 
their beneficence by their practical util- 
ity. 

The discovery of Photography has 
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opened up new fields for scientific re- 
search and artistic activity, whose im- 
portance is inestimable. 

The recent completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, which but a few years ago was 
regarded as a mere chimera—a most de- 
sirable, but an altogether unrealizable, 
accomplishment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—has opened a new and speedy way 
for the traffic of the nations with the 
golden shores of California and the na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific archipel- 
ago. A double band of iron links the 
widely separated eastern and western 
coasts of North America. The coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, the grain-bearing 
meadows of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, 
the iron mountains of Missouri, the gold 
and silver lodes of Nevada, Montana, 
and California, are now in direct com- 
munication with the great markets of 
the East. The toilsome journey of weeks 
and months is transformed into the ex- 
cursion of a few days. Time is distanced ; 
space is annihilated. 

Do we seek the indices of intellectual 
progress? We find them in our widely 
extended and admirable system of com- 
mon schools; in our religious toleration, 
and the manifest dissemination of high 
moral ideas; in-the small number of our 
adult population, as compared with other 
and older nations, who can not read and 
write ; in the number of our seminaries, 
colleges, and universities; in the numer- 
ous associations for the advancement of 
science or art which every town or city 
of importance claims among its features; 
in the number and ability of our schol- 
ars, orators, statesmen, poets, painters, 
sculptors, historians, and novelists; in 
the ingenuity, skill, and enterprise exhib- 
ited by our inventors, merchants, and 
mechanics. To what can be attributed 
these speaking evidences of greatness 
and prosperity, but to the nature of our 
Government? Scarcely old enough yet 
to be regarded more than experiment, 
Democratic Republicanism, as instituted 
by our fathers, has demonstrated most 
forcibly its wonderful capabilities to en- 
large the sphere of man in all that per- 
tains to his mental activity, by disen- 
thralling him from every restraint and 
incumbrance to mental expansion. 

Unfettered by the clogs of monarch- 
ism or imperialism, the American has 
delved in every intellectual domain, and 
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won success and glory. His bold, origin- 
al, hasty, yet comprehensive genius has 
wrested from the domains of science and 
thought the most shining acquisitions of 
modern days. To be sure, our experi- 
ence has not been free from agitation 
within ourselves—and what new gov- 
ernment has not experienced much in- 
ternal agitation? France has a history 
replete with internecine strife, and even 
to-day is ripe for revolution. What 
agitation we have is almost inseparable 
from the diverse elements of our pop- 
wation, and ministered to chiefly by 
those seeds of despotism which for- 


eign powers have sown among us, with 
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the numerous vagabonds and criminals 
landed on our coasts. Surviving a con- 
flict of opinions and arms, whose mag- 
nitude appalled the world, the grand 
principles of our Government shine with 
increased laster. More closely united 
as a people—North, South, East, and 
West—the furnace of fire through which 
we have passed may come to be regard- 
ed as but the process designed by an Al- 
mighty and beneficent Providence to 
purge away the things which offend 
against virtue and hinder our onward 
march. The heavily freighted emigrant 


ships of Europe may bring hundreds of 


the vilest and lowest of an oppressed 
poulation, but there are among those 
emigrants those whose sturdy frames 
and hands, well used to toil, will 
add immeasurably to strengthen the 
foundations of our society, and prop up 
the pillars of our free and liberal policy. 
The industrious and plodding son of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, or 
France, who from the deck of the vessel 
hails the approaching shores of America 
with tears of gratitude to God who 
made us a nation, brings an element of 
power which can not but contribute to 
our stability. 

America must expand. Her repub- 
licanism, her vast resources, her past his- 
tory, the very peculiarities of her varied 
population—all contribute to stimulate 
her activities and develop her power. 

Uniting in her geographical extent 
every variety of soil and climate, with 
all their advantages and facilities, and 
with but few of their disadvantages and 
obstacles, she may be regarded a world 
in herself, and independent of the re- 
mainder of the planet of which she forms 


a part, except, perhaps, for purposes of 
gravitation. A few years hence and 
one hundred millions of people will flour- 
ish on this prolific soil, and yet not half 
take it up. In fine, to the thoughtful our 
future seems pregnant with an unlimited 
growth. If the past offer any earnest 
for the future of America, guided as 
she has been by the hand of Providence, 
a hundred years hence this continent 
will embrace the nation whose popula- 
tion, whose civilization, whose greatness, 
and whose glory shall be the world’s 
pride—the wonderful consummation of 
civil and religious liberty. 
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WE CONNECT. 


THE turbulent Atlantic shakes hands 
with the peaceful Pacific! Peace, peace. 
The States re-unite, and the nation is one 
in thought, feeling, and interest. We 
glory in unity now, for the development 
of our endless resources, our lands, lakes, 
rivers, etc, Let the bone and muscle of 
Europe leap to our welcome shores, and 
make its home in our broad domain 
where are peace and plenty. 

On the 10th of May, 1869, the last 
rail was laid which completed the rail- 
road across the continent. Now con- 
solidate, and call it The ATLANTIC AND 
Paciric RAL war. . 

Here is a table of distances and of 
time from ocean to ocean : 


Mil 
New York to Chicago, III., via Piia 


burgh, Fort Wayne & Chic 91 26% 
cago to eb. 491 24 
Omaha to Bryan, via Unlon Pacific RR 888 48 
to en, Utah 288 105 
en to Elko, o, Neb., via Central Pacific NE 19% 
o to Sacramento Cal. 4685 31 
Sacramento to San e e rr 117 81 
Dol 8,358 1613 


Thus a total distance of 3, 353 miles is 
made, according to the present schedule 
of time, in six days seventeen and a half 
hours’ actual time by a traveler's watch, 
from which we deduct three and a half 
hours, difference of time when going 
west, leaving the apparent time con- 
sumed in making the trip six days and 
fourteen hours 

Passengers, this way for China! And 
now for two more east and west lines— 
one from Memphis west through Texas 
and New Mexico, and the other west 
from St. Paul, through Dacotah, to Puget 
Sound. All three will have enough to 
do, and will pay. The vast country 
traversed is to be developed, and the 


nation thereby made rich, and even more 
independent and happy. Let the great 
internal work go on. 

—̃ K — 


A LEGACY. 


READER, where do you suppose you 
will be buried when you die? Will it 
be in yonder beautiful cemetery, studded - 
with the richest marble mausolea? Will 
it be in that quiet and secluded retreat, 
where few living feet press the ground, 
and where naught but the birds, green 
grass, flowers, and shrubs keep guard ?. 
Or will your flesh and bones be buried 
in the great deep blue sea which has 
swallowed up all that is mortal of many 
millions? Where, O where is thy form, 
now so comely, soon to be laid away in 
all the silence of death? Dust thou 
art.“ Have you arranged for this inev- 
itable change? Have you provided for 
those dependent on you for support? 
and for that period of helpless age which 
is called second childhood? Or are you 
to become a charge on cold charity? Is 
your life insured for the benefit of your 
trusting wife and helpless children? In 
short, are you now, like a thoughtful, 
prudent Christian, ready to die? Have 
you also laid up treasures in heaven, by 
doing good in this world? Have you 
practiced that doctrine which teaches 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive?” Have you contributed to any 
useful work, such as a Sunday-school, a 
church, a hospital, an asylum, a semin- 
ary, a college, or the like? What is the 
nature of the legacy you are to leave? 
Is the work of your life to stop at your 
own death? or have you arranged to 
have it perpetuated ? If you have lived 
or sown only to the flesh, you will reap 
accordingly. If you live and die in the 
animal propensities, there is where you 
will stay. If the legacy you leave has 
no higher aim or direction than the grati- 
fication of human vanity and selfishness, 
it will soon be dissipated and scattered, 
like the idle wind, leaving only dust and 
dross in its way. Alas! how many leave 
only just such legacies! Others leave 


only their worthless bodies and worth- 
less names to encumber the earth; a 
nuisance while they lived, given to gor- 
mandizing, drunkenness, licentiousness, 
and crime, they are hurried off to the 
Potters’ Field, and so put out of sight. 
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What a legacy for a human being, created 
in the image of God, to leave! 

The good man, who lives for a purpose, 
arranges in life for the perpetuation or 
continuance of the work he commenced, 
be it scientific, mechanical, philosophi- 
cal, or religious. He leaves a legacy in 
a good name; in endowing a chair in 
some institution of learning; by con- 
tributing to a useful mission, a church, a 
school, or in some other way, by means 
of which his name shall be held in re- 
spect and in perpetual remembrance 
among ‘good men, and recorded in the 
Book of Everlasting Life. Reader, what 
sort of a legacy do you propose to 
leave? 

No matter what may be your sphere 
in life, you may so act, work, in it as to 
secure some good result. In our mere con- 
tact with others, as friend or acquaint- 
ance, we may produce an influence which 
shall remain an ever- fresh memorial of a 
soul illumined with truth and purity. 
No stately monument may rise to grace 
the spot of earth which incloses our ashes, 
but our name may be enshrined amid the 
sweetest associations, in the deepest re- 
cesses of loving hearts. Tis true that 

“The evil that men do lives after them: “ 
but what a legacy! crushing, blasting, 
withering much that would otherwise 
have been good! How great the ac- 
countability of those who wield a potent 
influence for nefarious ends! 

che memory of the just is blessed.” l 

Let this august yet inspiring truth be 
prominently fixed in our minds. How 
vividly illustrated it is by the examples of 
those holy men who far back in the cen- 
turies sought to promote the welfare of 
others rather than exalt themselves !— 
whose very nobility and power grew out 
of their saintly lives, whose names are 
as fresh now as the dews which still 
brighten the hill-side where once their 
feet pressed the springing grass, and 
whose good deeds and ringing precepts 
stimulate us to lives of Christian manli- 
ness and virtue! 
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A Correction.—An article entitled“ Whom 
Do Great Men Marry?” in the March number 
of the JOURNAL, has been convicted, by the 
Vor Populi of Lowell, of misleading its readers 
with reference to the domestic relations of 
Gen. Butler. The writer of said article doubt- 
less gathered his information from some news- 
paper rumor, and had no design to do more 
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than reiterate it in connection with the other 
statements of his article. Knowing naught to 


the contrary, we published the matter as a 


spicy little bit of social gossip. As the Vor 
Populi intimates, we would not intentionally 
give currency to a falsehood, especially with 
regard to a man of the prominence and energy 
of Gen. Butler, did we know it. Straightfor- 
ward, honest journalism is our aim, and when 
we err, & specdy vindication of the truth fol- 
lows the error’s discovery. Gen. Butler has 
never been divorced from his wife, and there is 
said to be no prospect of any such unpleasant 
passage occurring in his domestic affairs. 


„„ 
NEW INDUCEMENTS. 


To remuncrate our friends who spend time 
in procuring new subscribers, and thus extend 
our list, we make the following offer : 

For each new subscriber sent us before the 
first of August next, with $3, we will send a 
copy of our new book, How ro READ CHAR- 
ACTER,” in paper cover (price $1). Or for $8 25, 
a copy of the JOURNAL a year, and a copy of 
that book nicely bound in fancy muslin, with 
gilt sides and back. 

For two new subscribers, at $8 each, a copy 
of How to Read Character” and a copy of the 
forthcoming work entitled “ WEDLOCK," price 
$1 50. ` 

For three new subscribers, at $8 each, any 
three-dollar book, or books, published at this 
office. 

For fice new subscribers, at $3 each, the Jour- 
NAL to each a year and a copy of the “New 
ILLUSTRATED PHYSIOGNONY,” worth $5. 

[Of course, the object of these extra induce- 
ments is to enlarge our list. Present subscrib- 
ers who are interested will renew at regular 
rates, and each will get his money’s worth in 
thé JOURNAL. But we want the A. P. J. placed 
in the hands of all those who do not now, but 


who ought to, read it. READER, have you a 


neighbor, a friend, or an acquaintauce who 
would thank you for calling his attention to 
this JOURNAL as a source of encouragement to 


a better life? Can you not induce him to sub- 


scribe? Itis the work of but a moment, and 
his whole life, his success or failure, may hinge 
on this. If it inspire in him a spirit of hope, 
courage, and a fecling of true manliness—and 
it can not lead to evil—you have thus done him 
an inestimable favor, and at insignificant cost. 
Can you not afford the time? Have you not 
the persuasive power which the truth gives? 
Then why not try it on? If you add but one 
new reader to the list you will have done well. 
If you assist in forming a Club, you will have 
done still better. But we are thankful, yea, our 
hearts are full of gratitude, for the great privi- 
lege of working in this man-reforming, man- 
improving cause. Let each of us do our part 
toward disseminating these truths in every fam- 


ily. It will be good for your neighbor, the town, 
county, state, nation, and for the world! d- 
er, every little helps.” What will you do for 
the advancement of our noble science, which 
is so hopeful, so healthful, and so comforting ?] 
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OUR NEW ANNUAL FOR 1870. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY FoR 1870 is now in 
press, and will soon be in the hands of numer- 
ous readers. The popularity of the work has 
steadily increased, year by year, and it now 
numbers its patrons by tens of thousands, more 
than 50,000 copies of the late numbers having 
been already sold. The coming number will, 
we think, surpass any previous one in interest 
and value, and we bespeak for it the attention 
of all who are interested in the subjects it dis- 
cusses. It will contain, among other things, 
the following important articles: 

How to Determine the Resemblance to Pa- 
rents; President Grant and his Cabinet; Phy- 
siognomy in Politics; Conjugal Selection 
(showing whom to marry); Distinguished 
Painters; Brain Waves—a Novel Theory; 
American Faces; Van Dyck’s Madonna (a 
Psychological Story); Landseer, the Artist; 
Strasburg's Famous Clock; Lorenzo Dow and 
Peggy Dow his Wife; Ladies of the Second 
(French) Empire; Miss Martineau on George 
Combe; Our Leading New York Editors 
(Messrs. BRYANT, GREELEY, BENNETT, BROOKS, 
RayMonpD, Dana, and MARBLE); Miss Helen 
Manville; Guizot, the French Politician and 
Author, eta. Most of these articles are co- 
piously iNustrated with portraits, and this num- 
ber will contain, in all, more than fifty engrav- 
ings. Price, prepaid by post, 25 cents. Ad- 
dress this office. 

— —— 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—A society has been 
formed in New York, under the name of THE 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL HISTORY, 
for the purpose of establishing a Zoological 
Garden, on the plan of those now so popular 
in the chief cities of Europe. A fund of about 
$50,000 has been already subscribed by a few 
of our leading citizens, in sums from $100 to 
$2,500. It will doubtless be increased to a 
million or more. Every corporation, bank, ho- 
tel, railway, steamship and ferry company, as 
well as every citizen, should take an interest in 
this most interesting enterprise. Once stocked 
and opened, it would attract visitors to the city 
from all parts of the country, and become a 
great cducational institution in natural history 
for our children and youth. Let the work be 
pushed forward with Pacific Railway enter- 
prise. 

The officers of this institution, which has 
been incorporated by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, are as follows: 


President—John David Wolfe. 
First Vice-President—Robert L. Stuart. 

Second Vice-President— William A. Haines. 

Secretary—Anson G. P. Dodge. 

Treasurer—Howard Potter. 

Erecutire Committee—William A. Tna: 
Andrew H. Green 1 97 a Blodgett, D 
Jackson Steward, À. G. P ooge: 

Finance nit Hona otter, Benja- 
min B. Sherman, Jackson S. Schultz. 


The office is at No. 59 Wall St., New York, 
where the Treasurer and other officers may be 
addressed. 
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NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE 
ORGANS. 
WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE SYMBOLS. 


Tue brain is the organ of the Mind—accord- 
ing to its size, quality, health, development, 
and culture, will there be mental manifestation. 
In a more general sense, the whole body may 
be said to be the instrument of thought, feeling, 
and emotion. We claim that as each particu- 
lar part of the ody Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Hands, Feet, Eyes, Ears, etc.—performs sep- 
arate and special functions, so different parts 
of the Brain are allotted to different functions. 
The forehead is the seat of Intellect—the know- 
ing faculties; the lower back-head, of the Af- 
fections; the side-head, of the executive, pro- 
pelling, constructive, and economical powers; 
the top-head, of the moral, spiritual, and relig- 
ious sentiments. And all these are subdivided, 
as seen in the pictorial head. To read charac- 
ter correctly, one must know something of 
ANATOMY, PHysioLocy, and PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Aud the more he knows of all these—including 
ETHNOLOGy—the more accurately can he judge 
the character, motives, and capacities of his 
fellow-men—their adaptation to this or to that 
pursuit and sphere of life in which they may 
be most useful, successful, and happy. 

No. 1. Amativeness—the faculty of con- 
nubial love—lends attractiveness to the opposite 
sex, and a desire to enjoy their conipany. It 
is represented by a rosy, chubby Cupid, the 
God of desire,” bearing a flaming torch, in- 
dicative of ardor and warmth, and flourishing 
his bow, by which he is supposed to reach the 
affections of the objects of his desire. His 
stout nutritive temperament indicates the. form 
of physiology in which he luxuriates to the 
greatest advantage. 

A. Conjugal Love—the Monogamic fac- 
ulty giving a desire to reciprocate the exclusive 
love of one in matrimony. It is symbolized by 
the representation of the ceremony of marriage, 
the result of its action. 

No. 2. Philoprogenitiveness—the mater- 
nal, parental feeling. It disposes man and 
animals to give due attention to their offspring. 
It is most fully developed in woman, and the 
feminine sex generally, a characteristic which 
is well illustrated in the engraving. A woman 
is shown exulting over a lapful of children. 

No. 3. Friendship—the social feeling—de- 
sire for companionship, attachment, devotion 
to individuals and society—is beautifully rep- 
resented by two young girls walking hand-in- 
hand, with their arms round each other. The 
most beautiful expression of love and attach- 
ment is often witnessed in the young. The 
perverse manners and customs of society too 
often nip this blossom in the early bud. 

No. 4. Inhabitiveness—is symbolized by 
the traveler contemplating his home in the 
distance: the familiar village church-spire 
peeping over the hill. It is that element 
of mind which gives a desire for a home, place 
of abode, or haven of rest. It also gives rise to 
love of country, and combined with other social 
feelings leads to clannishness and nationality. 
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SYMBOLIC AL HEAD. 


No. 5. Oontinuity.— The student poring over 
his books, consuming the oil of life, and burn- 
ing the midnight lamp, too well represents the 
power of mind which inclines us to give undi- 
vided and continued attention to one subject 
until it is exhausted. Some have this organ 
very small, and get “too many irons in the 
fire.” Those who have it large are prolix, and 
their friends vote them a bore. 

E. Vitativeness—Love of Life—desire to 
exist, symbolized by the turtle, which is ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of life. It will live for 
months under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, even without food, and can scarce- 
ly be killed unless its vital apparatus is disor- 
ganized hy mechanical means. It has been 
known to live several days with the head off. 

No. 6. Oombativeness—needs very little 
added to the picture to explain it. The of- 
fensive” part toward the ear is very clearly 
defined by the excited boy who has just 
knocked his companion down, and who is 
consequently on the “ defensive,” and his po- 
sition on the diagram points out the relative 
spot through which this form of Combativeness 
manifests itself. Courage is located above, 
which the rooster boldly indicates. 

No. 7. Destruotiveness. — Executiveness, 
hardiness, promptness, and severity are, all 
very fully represented in the acts, habits, and 
manners of carnivora. A wolf about to spring 
upon the timid lamb very aptly conveys the 
language of this organ when in excess. 

No. 8. Alimentiveness—the captain of the 
commissariat department—rejoices at the sight 
of a good dinner, and much more in the eating 
of it. He is wide in front of the ears; and to 
allow the organ to gratify itself, a full develop- 


ment of the nutritive temperament is required, 
which the engraving positively shows. 

No. 9. Aoquisitiveness—is represented by 
a miser counting over his accumulations. This 
indicates the extreme perversion of the organ, 
which normally is the principal element in in- 
dustry, economy, providential forethought, and 
that wise independence which “lays up for a 
rainy day.” 

No. 10. Seoretiveness—the conservative 
principle—aids Acquisitiveness in the retention 
of wealth. The sly cat in chase of the mice 
symbolizes one phase of the organ. No faculty 
is more operated upon for good or for evil by 
social and domestic usage than this. Misdi- 
rected, it is a prime element in hypocrisy, 
evasion, and that equivocating spirit which is 
scarcely compatible with honesty and candor. 

No. 11. Oautiousness—apprehends danger, 
is anxious and forethoughtful, and sometimes 
timid and irresolute. The prudent hen pro- 
tecting her chicks from the rapacious hawk 
represents more than one phase of this organ. 

No. 12. Approbativeness.—The gentleman 
bowing so politely to an overdressed and osten- 
tatious lady very well expresses the language 
of a desire to please on his part, and to gain 
admiration and popularity on hers. These 
subdivisions of the organ are relatively located 
where the figures of the lady and gentleman 
are placed. This faculty is of the greatest im- 
portance in social liſe. It gives ease and an 
agreeable bearing to the person, and a desiro 
to cultivate the amenities of social intercourse. 
It is generally found in a perverted or abnor- 
mal condition, and causes extreme sensitive- 
ness. 

No. 13. Self-Hsteem—dignity, governing 
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power, independence, the manly and com- 
manding spirit —is not very well symbolized in 
the drawing. The strutting man and vain 
peacock would have been more at home with- 
in the lines of Approbativeness. It would per- 
haps be difficult to devise a symbol which 
would represent this important feeling without 
leading to ambiguity. The man at the 
wheel,” and the commander of a ship giving 
orders in time of danger, might be intro- 
duced. 

No. 14. Firmness—conveys its definition 
by its name, as well as by the pyramid on the 
diagram. The position occupied by the man 
pulling the halter is the seat of Perseverance.” 
“ Stability ” is in the center; while “ Decision” 
is in the right-hand corner, very forcibly in- 
dicated by the blows that are fulling on the 
poor donkey, the universally acknowledged 
embodiment of stubbornness—a compound qual- 
ity of mind arising from the perverted action 
of decision and stability. 

Ne. 15. Conscientiousness.—Justice hold- 
ing the scales symbolizes this moral sentiment. 
It inclines to self-examination, integrity, scru- 
pulousness in matters of duty, obligation, and 
consistency. It inclines one to hold to his 
convictions, and to be JUST, though the heav- 
ens fall.” l 

No. 16. Hope—has long been represented 
by the anchor. It looks to the future, buoys 
the mind with enthusiastic expectations of the 
yet-to-be. It has a most happy influence on 
the individual, and is too generally found low 
in development. , 


No. 17. Spirituality.—The Witch of Endor, 


in the act of raising Samuel for the satisfaction. 


of Saul, very indifferently symbolizes this little 
understood faculty. Faith, trust, and a satisfied 
state of mind arising from a settled dependence 
or reliance on the nature of things, is the happy 
result of this faculty. The point toward Ideal- 
ity is often largely developed in mediums and 
those subject to impressions and visions. It is 
an intuitive religious element, and gives rise to 
the belief in a superintending Providence and 
spiritual guidance. 

No. 18. Veneration—has a high moral in- 
fluence upon the character, giving an intense 
aspiration for that which is supreme in holiness, 
purity, and merit. It has the most powerful 
influence of any faculty in restraining and 
directing the passions, affections, and intellect. 
It inspires the mind with awe and regard for 
sacred subjects, for the aged or worthy, as in- 
dicated by the youth paying respect to the man 
of ripe experience. It hungers and thirsts” 
for higher moral conditions, which is univer- 
ally expressed in the act of prayer to God. 

No. 19. Benevolence — the distributive 
moral feeling—has among its definitions the 
desire to do good, tenderness, sympathy, char- 
ity, liberality, and the philanthropic spirit. It 
is appropriately figured by the Good Samaritan 
assisting the stranger in difficulty. 

No. 20. Constructiveness—the inventive 
faculty—is indicated by a cogged-wheel. It is 
pre-eminently a mechanical faculty, but it 
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takes many forms besides that of machine-mak- 
ing. In some temperaments it aids in the con- 
struction of pictures, poetry, orations, lectures 
books, garments, houses, ships, plans, schemes, 
and all employments demanding manual or 
mental dexterity. 

No. 21. Ideality—the esthetic faculty, or 
love of the beautiful and perfect—is represented 
by a beautiful female, —one of the Muses, we 
suppose,—with elegantly formed limbs, holding 
a musical instrument, and reclining near a 
work of art with a painter’s pallet near her. 
In some instances, when this organ is very 
large, the person is more nice than wise. It is 
powerful in poetry, in literature, the arts, and 
all that is refining, pure, and expanding. 

B. Sublimity—may also be called an organ 
of the imagination. Those who are large in 
the region of Sublimity and Ideality are some- 
times very imaginative and impractical. They 
live too much in dream-land, and find the 
common objects of life scarcely up to their ex- 
pectations. This organ is symbolized by 
Niagara Falls. The stupendous in nature or 
art excites this faculty highly. It leads to ex- 
aggeration. 

No. 22. Imitation, or AptrrupE—the copy- 
ing instinct—manifests itself in quite a number 
of ways, one of which is represented in the 
diagram by an artist taking a portrait. It 
enables us to adapt ourselves to society by 
copying manners. It helps the actor much in 
representing character, and is one of the chief 
channels or ports by which we take on knowl- 
edge, and benefit by surrounding influences. 

No. 23. Mirthfulness—the vital tempera- 
ment and humorous face of Comedy well rep- 
resent the nature of this faculty. It aids 
reason by ridiculing the absurd and unsound. 

No. 24. Individuality, Currosiry—the 
inquisitive knowledge-gathering disposition—is 
well represented by an astronomer gazing at 
the stars through a telescope. This is a very 


indispensable organ in the acquisition of phys-- 


ical knowledge, or distinctness of conception 
on any scientific subject. 

No. 25. Form—gives width between the 
eyes, and enables us to remember the outline 
shapes of things. A child with it large can 
learn the alphabet more readily than one hay- 
ing it small. 

No. 26. Size—enables us to measure dis- 
tances and quantities with the eye, and is 
represented by two apples of different sizes. 

No. 27. Weight—adapts man to the laws 
of gravity, whereby he judges of the weight of 
things, strength of materials, and to balance 
himself in walking, or in an elevated position, 
as is represented in the diagram by a man 
walking the tight-rope. 

These last four organs are exceedingly useful 
to all mechanics, and those engaged with phys- 
ical objects. 

No. 28. Oolor—this faculty is symbolized 


by the rainbow. Its development enables us to 


discriminate and discern tints, and remember 


colors. 
No. 29. Order—method, arrangement, sys- 


tem, neatness, precise finish—is indicated on the 
picture by a housewife arranging her plates 
and dishes on shelves made to receive them. 

No. 30. Caloulation—the power to enume- 
rate, reckon, etc.—symbolized by a sum in long 
division. 

No. 31. Locality—the exploring faculty— 
love of travel, and ability to remember places— 
is very well illustrated by a traveler on horse- 
back, near a guide-post. 

No. 33. Hventuality.—Some people “talk 
like a book;” they are full of anecdotal lore: 
and can relate occurrences just as they happen- 
ed; they are said to have a good memory. A 
book in which is recorded what are called 
facts, very appropriately illustrates this organ. 

No. 33. Time—gives a consciousness of 
duration, helps the memory with dates and in 
music. It is represented by a sand-glass and 
watch. 

No. 34. Tune—the musical instinct; abil- 
ity to remember and distinguish musical 
sounds—is pictorially defined by a lady playing 
on a lyre. 

No. 35. Language—located in the brain 
above and behind the eye, and, when very 
large, forces that organ forward and downward, 
even into the cheeks. The eye seems to fall 
into a sack, as it were; when very small, it is 
sunken more deeply in the head. It has no 
symbolical picture to represent it. 

No. 36. OCausality—the ability to compre- 
hend principles and to think abstractly, to 
understand the why-and-wherefore of things, 
and to synthetize. It is represented by a pic- 
ture of Newton observing an apple falling from 
a tree. His endeavor to explain the cause of 
that simple phenomenon is said to have led to 
the discovery of the law of gravitation. 

No. 37. Comparison—the analyzing, criti- 
cising, illustrating, comparing, inquisitive, 
adapting faculty—is represented by a chemist 
experimenting in his laboratory. 

©. Human Nature—the power to discern 
motives, character, and qualities, also to predict 
and foresee. This intuitive faculty, or essence 
of intellect, is shown by two men in conversa- 
tion, one of whom is devoid of this faculty, 
while the other on the right, who has it large, 
reads the motives and controls the mind of the 
other. It is usually large in N. A. Indians. 

D. Suavity.— Many are thought to have 
good reasoning intellects because of their high, 
square foreheads, but who do not manifest that 
tendency of mind. The heads of such persons 
are largely developed in that quality or dispo- 
sition, to which the name of Suavity has been 
given. Persons so organized are bland, often 
communicative, playfal, youthful, and demon- 
strative ; are often vapid and superficial, yet 
able to entertain company well. In the division 
set off as the location of this faculty, its more 
commonly used name (Agreeableness) is printed. 


— 2 — mb 
A HEAD properly constituted can aecommo- 


date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 
of fortune may place under it. l 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
PLANCHETTE’S OWN THEORY. 


LANCHETTE is intelligent; she can answer questions, and often 
answer them correctly, too. On what class of subjects, then, 
might she be expected to give answers more generally correct 

than to those which relate to herself, especially if the questions be asked 
in a proper spirit, and under such conditions as are claimed to be requi- 
site for correct responses? Following the suggestion of this thought, the 
original plan of this essay has been somewhat modified, and a careful con- 
sultation instituted, of which I here submit the results, for whatever 
they may be worth: 

Inquirer. Planchette, excuse me if I now treat you as one on whom a 
little responsibility is supposed to rest. An exciter of curiosity, if as intelli- 
gent as you appear to be, should be able to satisfy curiosity; and a crea- 
tor of doubts may be presumed to have some ability to solve doubts. 
May I not, then, expect from yow a solution of the mysteries which have 
thus far enveloped you? 

Planchette. That will depend much upon the spirit in which you may 
interrogate me, the pertinence of your questions, and your capacity to 
interpret the answers. If you propose a serious and careful consultation 


for really useful purposes, there is another thing which you should under- |- 


stand in the commencement. It is that, owing to conditions and laws 
which may yet be explained to you,I shall be compelled to use your own 
mind as a scaffolding, so to speak, on which to stand to pass you down 
the truths you may seek, and which are above the reach of your own 
mind alone. Keep your mind steady and unperturbed, then, as well as 
intent upon your object, or I can do but little for you. 

Z. The question which stands as basic to all others which I wish to 
ask is, What is the nature of this power, intelligence, and will that com- 
municates with us in this mysterious manner? 

F. It is the reduplication of your own mental state; it is a spirit; it is 
the whole spiritual world; it is God—one or all, according to your con- 
dition and the form and aspect in which you are able to receive the 
communication. 

I. That is covering rather too much ground for a beginning. For defi- 
niteness, suppose we take one of those points at a time. In saying, “ It 
is a spirit,” do you mean that you yourself, the immediate communicating 
agent, are an intelligence outside of, and separate from, myself, and that 
that intelligence is the spirit or soul of a man who once occupied a phys- 
ical body, as I now do? 

P. That is what I assert—only in reaffirmation of what the world, in 
explanation of similar phenomena, has been told a thousand times before. 

I. Excuse me if I should question you a little closely on this point. 
There are grave difficulties in the way of an acceptance of this theory. 
The first of these is the prima facie absurdity of the idea. 

P. Absurdity! How so? 

I. It is so contrary to our ordinary course of thought; contrary, I may 
say, to our instincts; contrary to what the human faculties would natu- 
rally expect; contrary to the general experience of the world up to this 
time. In fact, the more highly educated minds of the world have long 
agreed in classing the idea as among the grosseat of superstitions. 

P. If you would, in place of each one of these assertions, affirm directly 
the contrary, you would come much nearer the truth. It is certain that 
the highest minds, as well as the lowest, of all ages and nations, with 
only such exceptions as prove rather than disprove the rule, have confi- 
dently believed in the occasional interposition of spirits in mundane affairs. 
True, there are in this age many of the class which you call the “ more 
highly educated minds,” who, spoiled by reasonings merely sensual, and 
hence necessarily sophistical, do not admit such an idea; but do not even 
these generally admit that there is an invisible world of spirits? 

I, Most of them do; all professing Christians do. I do, certainly. 

P. Let me test their consistency, and yours, then, by asking, Do they 
and you hold that one and the same God made all worlds, both natural 
and spiritual, and all things in them? 

J. Of course they do; how otherwise? 
P. Then, seeing that you acknowledge the unity of the Cause of all 
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worlds and all things in them, you must acknowledge a certain union of 
all these in one universal system as the offspring of that one Cause, must 
you not? 

J. Yes; I suppose the totality of things, natural and spiritual, must be 
acknowledged as forming, in some sense, one united system, of diverse 
but mutually correlated parts. ‘ 

P. Please tell me, then, how there can be any united system in which 
the component parts, divisions, and subdivisions, down even to the most 
minute, are not each, necessarily and always, in communication with all 
the others, either immediately or mediately ? 

I. I see the point, and acknowledge it is ingeniously made; but do 
you not see that the argument fails to meet the whole difficulty ? 

P. What I do see is, that in admitting a connection of any kind, 
whether mediate or immediate, between the natural and spiritual worlds, 
you admit that a communication between the two worlds—hence be- 
tween all things of one and all things of the other; hence between the 
intelligent inhabitants of one and those of the other—is logically not only 
possible but probable, not to say certain; and in this admission you yield 
the point under immediate discussion, and virtually concede that the 
idea of spirit-communication is not only not absurd, but is, indeed, among 
the most reasonable of things, to which ignorance and materialistic prej- 
udice alone have given the aspect of absurdity. 

I. Well, there is something in that which looks like argument, I must 
admit. 

P. Can you not go a little farther and admit for established fact, 
proved by the testimony of the Book from which you dertve your relig- 
ious faith, that communications between spirits and mortals have some- 
times taken place ? 

I. True, but the Bible calls the spirits thus communicating, familiar 
spirits,” and those who have dealings with them, witches” and wiz- 
ards,” and forbids the practice under severe penalties. How does that 
sound to you, my ingenious friend? 

P. The way you put it, it sounds as though you did not quite under- 
stand the full scope of my question; but no matter, since it is at once a 
proof and an acknowledgment on your part that spirits have communi- 
cated with mortals—the essential point in dispute, which when once admit- 
ted will render further reasonings more plain. Let me ask you, how- 
ever, was not the practice of consulting familiar spirits that is forbidden 
in the Bible, a practice that was common among the heathen nations of 
those times ? 

I. It was, and is spoken of as such in several passages. 

P. Did not the heathens consult familiar spirits as petty divinities, or 
gods, and as such, follow their sayings and commands implicitly? and 
would not the Israelites to whom the Old Testament was addressed have 
violated the first command in the decalogue by adopting this practice? 
and was not that the reason, and the only reason, why the practice was 
forbidden ? 

I. To each of those questions I answer, Yes, certainly. 

P. Do the Old or New Testament writings anywhere command us to 
abstain from all intercourse with spirits?—or from any intercourse which 
would not be a violation of the command, “ Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me?” 

J. Really I do not know that the Bible contains any such command. 

P. Do you not know, on the contrary, that spirits other than those 
called “ familiar spirits,” often did communicate, and with apparently 
good and legitimate purposes, too, with men whose names are mentioned 
in the Bible? 

I. Well, I must in candor say that there were some cases of that kind. 

P. May you not, then, from all this learn a rule which will always be 
a safe guide to you in respect to the matters under discussion? I submit 
for your consideration, that that rule is, Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.” But 
even if the “strangers” that may come to you, either of your own world 
or the spirit-world, should prove to be “ angels,” do not follow them im- 
plicitly, or in an unreasoning manner, nor worship them as gods, for in 
so doing you would render yourself amenable to the law against having 
dealings with “ familiar spirits.” 

I. I must admit that your remarks throw a somewhat new light on 
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the subject, and I do not know that I can dispute what you say. But 
even admitting all your strong points thus far, the spirit-theory of Plan- 
chettism and other and kindred modern wonders remains encumbered 
with a mass of difficulties which it seems to me must be removed before 
it can be considered as having much claim to the credence of good and 
rational minds. On some of these points I propose now to question you 
somewhat closely, and shall hope that you will bear with me in the same 
patience and candor which you have thus far manifested. 

P. Ask your questions, and I shall answer them to the best of my 
ability. l 

THE RATIONAL DIFFICULTY. 


I. The difficulties, as they appear to me, are of a threefold character 
Rational, Moral, and Religious. I begin with the first, The Rational Diff- 
culty. And for a point to start from, let me ask, Is it true, as generally 
held, that when a man becomes disencumbered of the clogs and hinder- 
ances of the flesh, and passes into the spirit-world—especially into the 
realms of the just his intellect becomes more clear and comprehensive ? 

P. That is true, as a general rule. 

I. How is it, then, that in returning to commupicate with us mortals, 
the alleged spirits of men who were great and wise while living on the 
earth, almost uniformly appear to have degenerated as to their mental 
faculties, being seldom, if ever, able to produce anything above medioc- 
rity? And why is it that the speaking and writing purporting to come 
from spirits, are so generally in the bad grammar, bad spelling, and other 
distinctive peculiarities of the style of the medium, and so often express 
precisely what the medium knows, imagines, or surmises, and nothing 
more ? 

P. That your questions have a certain degree of pertinence, I must 
admit; but in making this estimate of the intelligence purporting to 
come from the spiritual world, have you not ignored some things which 
candor should have compelled you to take into the account? Think for 
a moment. 

I. Well, perhaps I ought to have made an exception in your own 
favor. Your communication with me thus far has, I must admit, been 
characterized by a remarkable breadth and depth of intelligence, as well 
as ingenuity of argument. 

P. And what, too, of the style and merits of the communications pur- 
porting to come from spirits to other persons and through other chan- 
nels—are they not, as an almost universal rule, decidedly superior to any- 
thing the medium could produce unaided by the influence, whatever it 
may be, which acts upon him? 

J. Perhaps they are; indeed, I must admit I have known many 
instances of alleged spirit-communications which, though evidently 
stamped with some of the characteristica of the medium, were quite 
above the normal capacity of the latter; yet in themselves considered, 
they were generally beneath the capacity of the liring man from whose 
disembodied spirit they.purported to come. 

P. By just so much, then, as the production given through a medium 
is elevated above the medium’s normal capacity, is the influence which 
acts upon him to be credited with the character of that production. 
Please make a note of this point gained. And now for the question why 
these communications should be tinctured with the characteristics of the 
medium at all; and why spirits can not, as a general rule, communicate 
to mortals their own normal intelligence, freely and without obstruction, 
as man communicates with man, or spirit with spirit. But that we may 
be enabled to make this mystery more clear, we had better attend first to 
another question which I sce you have in your mind—the question as to 
the potential agent used by spirits in making communications. 


THE POTENTIAL AGENT, OR MEDIUM. 


I. That is what we are anxious to understand; electricity, magnetism, 
odylic force, or whatever you may know or believe it to be—give us all 
the light you can on the subject. 

P. Properly speaking, neither of these, or neither without important 
qualifications. Preparatory to the true explanation, I will lay the foun- 
dation of a new thought in your mind by asking, Do you know of any 
body or organism in nature—unless, indeed, it be a dead body—which 
has not something answering to an atmosphere? 


(Jury, 
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J. It has been said by some astronomers that the moon has no atmo- 
sphere; though others, again, have expressed the opinion that she has, 
indeed, an atmosphere, but a very rare one. 

P. Precisely so; and as might have been expected from the rarity of 
her atmosphere, she has the smallest amount of cosmic life of any plan- 
etary body in the solar system—only enough to admit of the smallest 
development of vegetable and animal forms. Still, every sun, planet, or 
other cosmic body in space is generally, and every regularly constituted 
form connected with that body is specifically, surrounded, and also per- 
vaded, by its own peculiar and characteristic atmosphere; and to this 
universal rule, minerals, plants, animals, man, and in their own degree 
even the disembodied men whom you call “spirits,” form no excep- 
tion. l 

J. Do you mean to say that man and spirits, and also the lower living 
forms, are surrounded by a sphere of air or wind like the atmosphere of 
the earth, but yet no part of that atmosphere ? 

P. The atmospheres of other bodies than planets are not air or wind, 
but in their substances are so different from what you know as the atmo- 
spheres of planets as not to have anything specifically in common with 
them. The specific atmospheres of flowers, and when excited by fric- 
tion, those also of some metals, and even of stone crystals, are often per- 
ceptible to the sense of smell, and are in that way distinguishable not 
only from the atmosphere of the earth, but also from the atmospheres of 
each other. But properly speaking, the psychic aura surrounding man 
and spirits should no longer be called an atmosphere, that is, an atom phere 
or sphere of atoms, but simply a “ sphere; for it is not atomic, that is, 
material, in its constitution, but is a spiritual substance, and as such ex- 
tends indefinitely into space, or rather has only an indirect relation to 
space at all. Nor is the atmosphere, as popularly understood, the only 
enveloping sphere of the earth, for beyand and pervading it, and pervad- 
ing also even all solid bodies, is a sublime interplanctary substance called 
“ ether,” the vehicle of light, and next approach to spiritual substance; 
while all bodies, solid, liquid, and gaseous, are also pervaded by elec- 
tricity. . 

J. All that is interesting, but the subject is new to me, and I would like 
to have some farther illustration. Can you cite me some familiar fact 
to prove that man is actually surrounded and pervaded by a sphere such 
as you describe? 

P. I can only say that you are at times conscious of the fact yourself, 
as all persons are who are possessed of an ordinary degree of psychic sen- 
sitiveness. Does not even the silent presence of certain persons, though 
entire strangers, affect you with an uncomfortable sense of repulsion, per- 
haps embarrassing your thoughts and speech, while in the presence of 
others you at once feel perfectly free, easy, at home, and expcrience even 
a marked and mystcrious sense of congeniality ? 

I. That is so; I have often noticed it, but never could account for it. 

P. Farther than this, have you not at times when free from external 
disturbances, with the mind in a revery of loose thoughts, noticed the 
abrupt intrusion of the thought of a person altogether out of the line 
of your previous meditations, and then observed that the same person 
would come bodily into your presence very shortly afterward ? 

J. I have, frequently; the same phenomenon appears to have been 
noticed by others, and is so common an occurrence as to have given rise 
to the well-known slang proverb, Speak of the devil and he will always 
appear.” . 

P. Just so; but still farther: Have you not personally known of in- 
stances, or been credibly informed of them, in which mutually sympa- 
thizing friends of highly sensitive organizations were mysteriously and 
correctly impressed with each other’s general conditions, even when long 
distances apart, and without any external communication ? 

J. I have heard and read of many such cases, but could have scarcely 
believed them had I not had some experience of the kind myself. 

P. There must, then, be here some medium of communication; that 
medium is evidently not anything cognizable to either of the flve outer 
senses. What, then, can it be but the co-related spheres of the two per- 
sons, which I have already told you are not atomic—not material but 
spiritual, and as such have little relation to space? 

I. That idea, if true, looks to me to be of some importance, and I 
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would like you, if you can, to show me what relation these spheres,” 
as you call them, have to the spiritual nature of man. 

P. Consider, then, the primal meaning of the word spirit: It is 
derived from the Latin spiritus, the basic meaning of which is breath, 
wind, air—nearly the same idea that you attach to the word “ atmosphere.” 
So the Greek word pneuma, also translated “ spirit,” means precisely the 
same thing. The same meaning is likewise attached to the Hebrew 
word ruach, also sometimes translated “ spirit.” Now, carrying out this 
use of terms, the wind, air, or atmosphere of the earth (including the 
ether, electricity, and other imponderable elements) is the spirit of the 
earth ;* the atmosphere of any other body, great or small, is the spirit of 
that body ; the atmosphere, or rather sphere, being now without atoms, 
of a man, considered as an intellectual and moral being, is the spirit of 
that man; the sphere of a disembodied man or soul is the spirit of that 
man or soul; and so the Infinite and Eternal Sphere of the Deity which 
pervades and controls all creations both in the spiritual and natural uni- 
verse, is the Spirit of the Deity, which in the Bible is called the Holy 
Spirit. 


J Well, those ideas seem singularly consistent with themselves, to say 


the least, however novel they may appear. But now another point: You 
have said that atmospheres or spheres surround and pervade all bodies, 
unless, indeed, they be dead bodies—attributing, as I understand you, a 
kind of cosmic life to plants, and a mineral life to minerals, as well as a 
vegetable and animal life respectively to vegetables and animals; do you 
mean by that to intimate that the sphere is the effect or the cause of the 
living body ? 

P. Of each living material form, the sphere, or at least some sphere, 
was the cause. Matter, considered simply by itself, is dead, and can only 
live by the influx of a surrounding sphere or spirit. It may be said at 
the last synthesis, that the general sphere even of each microscopic mo- 
nad that is in process of becoming vitalized,'as well as of the great neb- 
ulons mass that is to form a universe, is ‘the Spirit of the Infinite Deity, 
which is present with atoms in the degree of atoms, as well as with worlds 
in the degree of worlds. This Spirit, as it embodies itself in matter, be- 
comes segregated, finited, and individualized, and forms a specific soul, 
spirit, or sphere by itself, now no longer deific, but always of a nature 
necessarily corresponding to the peculiar form and condition of the mat- 
ter in which it becomes embodied. Life, therefore, is not the result of 
organization, but organization is the result of life, which latter is eternal, 
never having had a beginning, and never to have an end. Some of your 
scientific men have recently discovered what they have been pleased to 
term “the physical basis of life,” in a microscopic and faintly vital sub- 
stance called protoplasm, which forms the material foundation of all 
organic structures, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. They 
have not yet, however, discovered the source from which the life found 
in this substance comes—which would be plain to them if they under- 
stood the doctrine of spheres and influx as I have here given it. 

I I thank you for this profoundly suggestive thought, ever! should it 


prove to be no more than a thought. But please now show us what bear- 


ing all this has upon the question more particularly before us—the ques- 
tion as to the medium and process through which this little board is 
moved, the tables are tipped, people are entranced and made to speak 
and write, and all these modern wonders are produced—also how and 


- Why it is that the alleged spirit-communications are commonly tinctured, 


more or less, with the peculiar characteristics of the human agents 
through whom they are given? l 

P. You now have some idea of the doctrine of spheres; you will, how- 
ever, understand that the spheres of created beings, owing to a unity of 
origin, are universally co-related, and, under proper conditions, can act 
and react upon each other. You have before had some true notion of 
the laws of rapport, which means relation or correspondence. You will 
understand, further, that there can be no action between any two things 
or beings in any department of creation except as they are in rapport or 
correspondence with each other, and that the action can go no farther 
than the rapport or correspondence extends. Now, two spirits can always, 
when it is in divine order, readily communicate with each other, because 
they can always bring themselves into direct rapport at some one or more 


* Query: Have we here the spiritus mundi of the old philosophers ? 
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points. Though matter is widely discreted from spirit, in that the one is 
dead and the other is alive, yet there is a certain correspondence between 
the two, and between the degrees of onc and the degrees of the other; 
and according to this correspondence, relation, or rapport, spirit may act 
upon matter. Thus your spirit, in all its degrees and faculties, is in the 
closest rapport with all the degrees of matter composing your body, and 
for this reason alone it is able to move it as it does, which it will no longer 
be able to do when that rapport is destroyed by what you call death. 
Through your body it is en rapport with, and is able to act upon, sur- 
rounding matter. If, then, you are in a susceptible condition, a spirit 
can not only get into rapport with your spirit, and through it with your 
body, and control its motions, or even suspend your own proper action 
and external consciousness by entrancement, but if you are at the same 
time en rapport with this little board, it can, through contact of your 
hands, get into rapport with that, and move it without any conscious 
or volitional agency on your part. Furthermore, under certain favora- 
ble conditions, a spirit may, through your sphere and body combined, 
come into rapport even with the spheres of the ultimate particles of ma- 
terial bodies near you, and thence with the particles and the whole bodies 
themselves, and may thus, even without contact of your hands, move 
them or make sounds upon them, as has often been witnessed. Its 
action, however, as before said, ceases where the rapport ceases; and if 
communications from really intelligent spirits have sometimes been 
defective as to the quality of the intelligence manifested, it is because 
there has been found nothing in the medium which could be brought 
into rapport or correspondence with the more elevated ideas of the 
spirit. The spirit, too, in frequent instances, is unable to prevent its 
energizing influences from being diverted by the reactive power of the 
medium into the channels of the imperfect types of thought and expres- 
sion that are established in his mind, and it is ſor this simple reason that 
the communication is, as you say, often tinctured with the peculiarities 
of the medium, and even sometimes is nothing more than a reproduction 
of the mental statcs of the latter, perhaps greatly intensified. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 

I. Tam constrained to say, my mysterious friend, that the novelty and 
ingenuity of your ideas surprise me greatly, and I do, in all candor, 
acknowledge that you have skillfully disposed of my objections to the 
spiritual theory of these phenomena on rational grounds, and explained 
the philosophy of this thing, in a manner which I am at present unable 
to gainsay. I must still hesitate, however, to enroll myself among the 
converts to the spiritual theory unless you can remove another serious 
objection, which rests on moral and religious grounds. From so import- 
ant and startling a development as general open communications from 
spirits, it seems to me that we would have a right to expect some con- 
spicuous good to mankind; yet, although this thing has been before the 
world now over twenty years, I am unable to see the evidence that it 
has wrought any improvement in the moral and social condition of the 
converts to its claims. Pray, how do you account for that fact ? 

P. My friend, that question should be addressed to the Spiritualists, 
not tome. I will say, however, that this whole subject, long as it bas 
been before the world, is still in a chaotic state, its laws have been very 
little understood, and even its essential objects and uses have been very 
much misconceived. I may add that, from its very nature, its real prac- 
tical fruits as well as its tue philosophy must necessarily be the growth 
of a considerable period of time. | 

I. I will not, then, press the objection in that form. When we look, 
however, at the Religious tendencies of the thing, I do not think we find 
much promise of the “ practical fruits” which you here intimate may yet 
come of it. I lay it down as a proposition which all history proves, that 
Infidelity, in all its forms, is an enemy to the human race, and that it 
never has done or can do anybody any good, but always has done and 
must do harm. But it is notorious that the spirits, if they be such, with 
their mediums and disciples, have generally (though not universally, I 
grant) assumed an attitude at least of apparent hostility to almost every- 
thing peculiar to the Christian religion, and most essential to it, and are 
constantly reiterating the almost identical ribaldry and sophistry of the 
infidels of the last century. How shall a good and Christian person who 
knows and has felt the truth of the vital principles of Christianity become 
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a Spiritualist while Spiritualism thus denies and scoffs at doctrines which 
he feels and knows to be true? 

P. The point you thus make is apparently a very strong one. But let 
me ask, Can you not conceive that there may be a difference between the 
mere word-teaching of Spiritualists and even spirits themselves, and the 
real teaching of Spiritualism as such? that is to say, between mere verbal 
utterances and phenomenal demonstrations? For illustration, suppose 
& man asserts at noonday that there is no sun, does he teach you there is 
no sun? or does he teach you that he is blind? 

I. That he is blind, of course. ö 

P. So, then, when a spirit comes to you and asserts that there is no 
God—it is seldom that they assert that, but we will take an extreme case 
—does he teach you that there is no God, or does he teach you that he 
himself is a fool? 

I. Well, I should say he would teach the latter; but what use would 
the knowledge that he is such a fool be to us? 

P. It is one of the important providential designs of these manifesta- 
tions to teach mankind that spirits in general maintain the characters 
that they formed to themselves during their earthly life—that, indeed, 
they are the identical persons they were while dwelling in the flesh— 
hence, that while there are just, truthful, wise, and Christian spirits, there 
are also spirits addicted to lying, profanity, obscenity, mischief, and vio- 
lence, and spirits who deny God and religion, just as they did while in 
your world. It has become very necessary for mankind to know all this; 
it certainly could in no other way be so effectually made known as by 
an actual manifestation of it; and it is just as necessary that you should 
see the dark side as the bright side of the picture. 

I. ‘Yet a person already adopting, or predisposed to adopt, any false 
doctrine asserted by a spirit, would, it seems to me, be in danger of re- 
ceiving the spirit-assertion as verbally true. 

P. That is to say, a person already in, or inclined to adopt, the same 
error that a spirit is in, would be in danger of being confirmed, for the 
time being, in that error, by listening to the spirit’s asseveration. This, I 
admit, is just the effect produced for a time by the infidel word-teaching 
of some spirits upon those already embracing, or inclined to embrace, in- 
fidel sentiments. But if you will look beyond this superficial aspect of 
the subject at its great phenomenal and rational teachings, I think you 
will see that its deeper, stronger, and more permanent tendency is, not to 
promote infidelity, but ultimately to destroy it for ever. I have said be- 
fore, that the real object of this development has been very much mis- 
conceived ; I tell you now that the great object is to purge the Church 
itself of its latent infidelity; to renovate the Christian faith; and to bring 
theology and religion up to that high standard which will be equal to 
the wants of this age, as it certainly now is not. 

I. Planchette, you are now touching upon a delicate subject. You 
should know that we are inclined to be somewhat tenacious of our theo- 
logical and religious sentiments, and not to look with favor on any inno- 
vations. Nevertheless, I am curious to know how you justify your- 
self in this disparaging remark on the theology and religion of the 
day? 

P. I do not mean to be understood that there is not much that is true 
and good in it. There is; and I would not by a single harsh word wound 
the loving hearts of those who have a spark of real religious life in them. 
I would bind up the bruised reed, rather than break it; I would fan the 
smoking flax into a flame, rather than quench it. This is the sentiment 
of all good spirits, of whom trust I am one. But let me say most emphat- 
ically, that you want a public religion that will tower high above all other 
influences whatsoever ; that will predominate over all, and ask favors of 
none; that will unite mankind in charity and brotherly love, and not 
divide them into hostile sects, and that will infuse its spirit into, and thus 
give direction to, all social and political movements. Such a religion the 
world must have, or from this hour degenerate. 

I. Why might not the religion of the existing churches accomplish 
these results, provided its professors would manifest the requisite zeal 
and energy ? 

P. It is doing much good, and might, on the conditions you specify, do 
much more. Yet the public religion has become negative to other influ- 
ences, instead of positive, as it should bo, from which false position it can 
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not be reclaimed without such great and vital improvements as would 
almost seem to amount to a renewal ad ovo. 

I. On what ground do you assert that the religion of the day stands in 
a position “negative” to other influences? 

P. I will answer by asking: Is it not patent to you and all other intelli- 
gent persons, that for the last hundred years the Christian Church and the- 
ology have been standing mainly on the defensive against the assaults of 
materialism and the encroachments of science? Has it not, without 
adequate examination, poured contempt on Mesmerism, denounced Phre- 
nology, endeavored to explain away the facts of Geology and some of the 
higher branches of Astronomy? Has it not looked with a jealous eye 
upon the progress of science generally? and has it not been at infinite 
labor in merely defending the history of the life, miracles, death, and res- 
urrection of Christ, against the negations of materialists, which labor 
might, in a great measure, have been saved if an adequate proof could 
have been given of the power and omnipotent working of a present 


Christ? And what is the course it has taken with reference to the pres- 
ent spiritual manifestations, the claims of which it can no more over- 
throw than it can d the sun from the firmament? Now a true 
church—a church to which is given the power to cast out devils, and 
take up serpents, or drink any deadly thing, without being harmed—vwill 
always be able to stand on the aggressive against its real spiritual foes 
more than on the mere defensive, and in no case will it ever turn its back 
to a fact in science. Its power will be the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
not the power of worldly wealth and fashion. When it reasons of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment, Felix will tremble, but it will 
never tremble before Felix, lest he withdraw his patronage from it. 

I. 1 admit that the facts you state about the Church’s warfare in these 
latter days, have not the most favorable aspect; but how the needed ele- 
ments of theology and religion are to be supplied by demonstrations 
afforded by these latter-day phenomena, I do not yet quite see? 

P. If religious teachers will but study these facts, simply as facts, 
in all the different aspects which ‘they have presented, from their first 
appearance up to this time—study them in the same spirit in which the 
chemist studies affinities, equivalents, and isomeric compounds—in the 
same spirit in which the astronomer observer planets, suns, and nebulæ— 
in the same spirit in which the microscopist studies monads, blood-discs, 
and protoplasm—always hospitable to a new fact, always willing to give 
up an old error for the sake of a new truth; never receiving the mere 
dicta either of spirits or men as absolute authority, but always trusting 
the guidance of right reason wherever she may lead—if, I say, they wil 
but study these great latter-day signs, providential warnings and moni- 
tions, in this spirit, I promise them that they shall soon find a rational 
and scientific ground on which to rest every real Christian doctrine, from 
the Incarnation to the crown of glory miracles, the regeneration, the 
resurrection, and all, with the great advantage of having the doctrine of 
immortality taken out of the sphere of faith and made a ed fact. Fur- 
thermore, I promise them, on those conditions, that they shall hereafter 
be able to lead science rather than be d ed along unwillingly in its 
trail; and then science will be forever enrolled in the service of God’s 
religion, and no longer in that of the world’s materialism and infidelity. 

P My invisible friend, the wonderful nature of your communication 
excites my curiosity to know your name ere we part. Will you have the 
kindness to gratify me in this particular ? 

P. That I may not do. My name is of no consequence in any respect, 
Besides, if I should give it, you might, unconsciously to yourself, be in- 
fluenced to attach to ìt the weight of a personal authority, which is spe- 
cially to be avoided in communications of this kind. ere is nothing 
to prevent deceiving spirits from assuming great names, and you have 
no way of holding them responsible for their statements. With thinkers— 
minds that are developed to a vigorous maturity—the truth itself should 
be its only and sufficient authority. If what I have told you appears 
intrinsically rational, logical, scientific, in harmony with known facts, 
and appeals to your convictions with the force of truth, accept it; if not, 
reject it; but I advise you not to reject it before giving it a candid and 
careful examination. I may tell you more at some future time, but for 
the present, farewell. 

CONCLUSION. 


Here the interview ended. It was a part of my original plan, after 
reviewing various theories on this mysterious subject, to propound one 
of my own; but this interview with Planchette has changed my mind. 
I confess Iam amazed and confounded, and have nothing to say. The 
commendable motive which the invisible intelligence, whatever it may 
be, assigned in the last paragraph for refusing to give its name, also 
prompts me to withhold my own name from this publication for the pres- 
ent, and likewise to abstain from the explanation I intended to give of 
certain particulars as to the manner and circumstances of this comm=ni- 
cation. On its own intrinsic merits alone it should be permitted to rest; 
and as I certainly feel that my own conceptions have been greatly en- 
larged, not to say that I have been greatly instructed, I give it forth in 
the hope that it may have the same effect upon my readers. 
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For Our Young Folks. 


LITTLE FEET AND LITTLE HANDS. 
BY GLENN HERBERT. 
LITTLE feet and little hands, 
Busy all the day. 
Never staying in your playing 
Long upon the way, 
Little knowing whither going, 
Come to me, I pray 
Bring the sweetness, in its fleetneas. 
Of the early flowers, 
All the blessings and caressings 
Of your sunny hours. 


Little feet and little hands, 
What awaits for you? 

Sad to-morrows with their sorrows ? 
Clouds, or skies of blue ? 

Will the pleasures come, with treasures 
Ever giad and new ? 

Never tarry feet that carry 
Little ones along, 

May they bear the darlings where the 
Air is full of song 


Little feet and little hands! 
Ye are wondrous fair 

Ye are straying in your playing 
From a balmy air, 

Gently blowing, never knowlng 
Any thought of care. 

To its breezes, if it pleases 
Him who guides our way, 

May you wander, over yonder 
Where they ever play, 

And no smiling or beguiling 
Woo again to stray. 


t 


— . ——— 
THE FLOWER-PAINT ERS. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


ONE day a very queer little girl, whom we 
will call Bertha, was walking in the garden and 
looking at the flowers. I call hera queer little 
girl because she has such strange thoughts, and 
such a singular way of thinking them aloud. 

“I wonder,” said she, talking to herself, 
“ who paints the flowers.” I am telling you 
the story just as Bertha told it to me. 

“We do! we do!” cried a jingle of little 
voices that sounded like so many little bells 
tinkling. 

Bertha looked around, but could see no 
one; so she called out, Who are you? where 
are you?” 

Ha, ha, ha! right here under your nose!” 
tinkled the little voices again; and there, in a 
white lily, stood a crowd of tiny people, 
laughing and shouting. 

Bertha drew back when she saw them; but 
one of the little folks called out, Don't be 
afraid; we love everybody who loves flowers; 
for we are the flower-painters.” 

Bertha was over her frigkt when she heard 
this, and soon stooped down before the lily to 
talk with these wonderful people. 

„What is your name, little folks?” she 
asked. 

“ Our name,” replied one, “is Juice; we are 
the Juices. We sleep underground all winter, 
wrapped in stout, brown cloaks; but when 
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until it is winter again we are as busy as we 
can be; for it is only a part of our work to 
paint the flowers and the leaves.”’ 

“Why,” cried Bertha, “do you paint the 
leaves as well as the flowers? Where do you 
get your paints from?” 

“From the sun, little girl,’ answered one of 
the smallest fairies in a very wise way. 

“ What a story!” shouted Bertha, the sun 
isn’t any color; and, besides, you couldn’t go 
up to.it, it is so far off.” 

“You are right, Bertha,” said the first fairy; 
“we could not go to the sun; but God, the 
kind God, sends our paints to us, wrapped up 
in little bundles which you call sunbeams. 
Spread out your handkerchief in your lap, and 
take this piece of glass in your hand. Now let 
the sunbeams fall on the sharp corner of the 
glass; that will split them open, and the paints 
will fall out on the handkerchief.” 

Bertha did as the fairy told her to do; and 
as soon as one of the sunbeams fell on the 
sharp glass, it split open, and seven little 
paints fell on her lap. 

There were violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, and red—all out of one very small 
bundle. 

While Bertha was looking at the paints, one 
of the fairies continued talking. 

“Our winter nap,” said she, “is so long that 


we almost forget how to mix colors, so when 
we wake up in the spring, we use only one at 
a time.” 

“Oh, that is it!” cried Bertha. “That is 
the reason why the violets are all blue, and 
the dandelions all yellow, isn’t it?” 


— 28 — 
“THE RIOHEST BOY IN AMERIOA.” 


THE papers are telling about a boy in New 
England, now fourteen years of age, who is 
supposed to be the richest boy in the United 
States, because he has a great deal of money. 
To our mind the richest boy in America is the 
one who is good-hearted, honest, intelligent, 
ambitious, willing to do right. He is the one 
who loves his mother, and always has a kind 


word for her; who loves his sister or sisters, 
and tries to help them, and regards them with 
true affection. He is the boy who does not call 
his father the “old man,” but who loves him, 
speaks kindly to and of him, and tries to hel 

him as the hairs of old age gather fast upon his 


row. 

The richest boy is the one who has pluck to 
fight his destiny and future. He is the one 
who has the manhood to do right and be hon- 
est, and is striving to be somebody; who is 
above doing a mean action—who would not 
tell a lie to screen himself or betray a friend. 
He is the boy who has a heart for others; 
whose young mind is full of noble thoughts for 
the future, and is determined to win a name 
by good deeds. This is the richest boy in 
America. Which one of our readers is it 

This boy we like; we would be glad to see; 
would like to take by the hand and tell him 
to go on earnestly, that success might crown 
his efforts. And if he is a poor boy, we should 
meet at the threshold, bid him enter, and give 
him good advice, well and kindly meant. 
That other rich boy, in New England, we 
don’t care anything about, for there are fools 
and snobs enough to worship, flatter, and spoil 
him.— N. Y. Paper. 
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GAMBLING. 


“ GIVE me a cent, and you may pitch one of 
these rings, and if it catches over a nail I'll 
give you six cents.” 

That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a cent and took a ring. He stepped back 
to a stake, tossed his ring, and it caught on one 
of the nails. 

„Will you take six rings to pitch again, or 
six cents?” 

“ Six cents,” was the answer; and two three- 
cent pieces were put in his hand. He stepped ` 
off well satisfied with what he had done, and 
probably not having an idea that he had done 
wrong. A gentleman standing near had watch- 
ed him, and now, before he had time to look 
about and rejoin his companions, laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“My lad, this is your first lesson in gambling.” 

“Gambling, sir?“ 

“ You staked your penny and won six, did 
you not?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

“ You did not earn them, and they were not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers 
win money. You have taken the first step in 
the path ; and that man has gone through it, 
and you can see theend. Now, I advise you 
to go and give him six cents back, and ask 
him for your penny, and then stand with the 
world an honest boy again.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look as he said 
“Tl do it,” will not soon be forgotten. He 
ran back and soon emerged from the ring look- 
ing happier than ever. He touched his hat and 
bowed pleasantly as he ran away to join his 
comrades. That was an honest boy.— Young 


Pilgrim. 


— o +a 
RHYMING. 


Once when his teacher was praying, & pu- 
pil, who was an inveterate rhymester, saw a 
rat upon the stairs, and laughed aloud. After 
the teacher had concluded her prayer, she call- 
ed the boy forward and asked him what he 
laughed for? The urchin said: 


“ I saw a rat u the stairs 
Ooming up to hear your prayers.” 


She threatened to flog him if he did not 
immediately make another rhyme, upon which 
he quickly replied : 


Here I stand before Miss Blodgett, 
She's going to strike, and I shall dodge it,” 


and immediately took his seat amid the 
laughter of the school. 

This reminds us of an anecdote of Dr. Watts, 
to whom, when a boy, it was so natural to 
speak in rhyme that he could not avoid it even 
when he wished to. His father, in order to 
break up the habit, threatened to whip him if 
he did not leave off making rhymes. One day 
when he was about to fulfill his promise, the 
future rhyme writer burst into tears, and on his 
knees exclaimed : 


“ y, father, do some pity take, 
And [ will no more verses make.” 


How he violated this promise the world 
knows. 
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„What Then Sap.” go our Horrespondents. 


Hre we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. Stale- 
mente and opinion: not discussions—will 
de in order. Tour Best Tnovonrs 40- 
Uotled. Be brief. 


Our Books. What a young 
Dane thinks of them : 

I am a Dane by birth, and did not emi- 
grate to America till after the first gun 
had been fired for treason. I came, and 
immediately enlisted in a Scandinavian 
regiment, where J remained for eighteen 
months, and during which time I did not 
learn a word of English. I was after that 
detailed in a battery, where I began to 
learn the language. Besides an element- 
ary speller, the first reading I received was 
your JOURNAL, which was introduced to me 
by a sergeant that had seen it before, and 
he helped me to read it. At that time your 
* Hand-Book for Home Improvement” had 
been completed. and I obtained a copy. It 
became my speller. grammar, letter-writer, 
and my everything, a library complete in 
itself. I would not exchange your Jour- 
NALS and books for all the rest of the mag- 
azines and journals, together with all the 
book establishments in the country. I 
ehall henceforth work more for the Joun- 
NAL. Sincercly yours, d. c. v. 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
—An old friend of Phrenology writes: I 
remember the late G. Combe in his lec- 
tures saying that the lower the ear. the 
larger Destructiveneas, and the more active. 
An English phrenologist has published a 
pamphlet on this organ, showing that the 
ear is always low in all deliberate murder- 
ere, and high in those who are feeble and 
tender-hearted. I send you the pamphlet 
by this post, which you will please retarn 
at your convenience. 

I think I have heard it stated some- 
where, that weight is an element in writ- 
ing. The fret thing that called my atten- 
tion to it was a friend of mine (an eminent 
painter and engraver) who wrote a very 
atiff and almost illegible hand. I could not 
conceive how this shonid be, as he had all 
the artistic organs large. On examining 
him I ſonnd the organ of Weight small, aud 
I conceived it was the want of muscular 
control that was the cause of this bad writ- 
ing. Since then I have made many ob- 
ecrvations on this organ, and invariably 
found that it was small in all poor writers, 
and large in those who wrote a free hand. 
I would suppose, from your writing, that 
this organ is large; in mo it is only full. 

Yours respectfully, w. 0. 

{In the exercise of the muscle, Weight 
necessarily plays an important part in 
adapting the force used to the attainment 
of the end desired. Our correspondent is 
right in his deductions. If all who pro- 
fess to be deeply interested in Phrenology 
should make careful observations as they 
have opportunity, we would expect new 
and important developments from time to 
time.—Ep.] — 


Tax Evening Mail—one of 
our spicy dailics—eays: It is not at all 
strange that the circulation of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL should be so immense, 
for we do not know any periodical which 
presents such a great variety of interest- 
ing and instructive matter—biographical 
sketches, short essays on scientifc and 
practical subjects, directions for the main- 
tenance or regaining of health, discussions 
of the prominent topics of the day, etc. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space togratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if astamp be 
incloeed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
lime, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As a rule, we receivemore than double the 
number o questions per month for which 
toe have space to answer them in ; therefore 
il ts better for all inqutrers to inclose the re- 
quisile stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the edilor prefers such direct course. 


AN ORDER For Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this zepartment—-To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE élips. 


Wuo ARE To BLAME ?—Are 


there any children who, by nature, are so 
inclined to evil that no amount of ednca- 
tion in the proper direction will prepare 
them to become good citizens and respect- 
able members of socicty ? 


Ana, No sane mind ia beyond the reach 
of culture and improvement. Some per- 
rons are so unfortunately organized as to 
be idiots, and therefore not responsible. 
Others have such strong animal and pas- 
slonal natures that they are claseed with 
the insane; these by the wisdom of courts 
are held to be irresponsihlo All who are 


-above these grades can de so fur improved 


as to become respectable at least. Some 
natures require a great amount of culture 
before they evince much improvement. 
The grade of intelligence and morality has 
a wide range, and few are wise enough to 
understand it, and fewer still are good 
enough to bear with patience the short- 
comings of those Jess fortunate than them- 
selves. — 


Onr of the best biographies 
of Napoleon Bonaparte is published by 
Abbott. Price, $11 in sheep, $14 50 in calf. 


Diret.—Is molasses deleteri- 
ous to the digestive organs? I saw re- 
cently in your colnmne advice to an invalid 
to avoid sugar, aud eat coarse food and tart 
fruits. Would not Graham bread and mo- 
lasees form a most excellent dict as an 
evening meal ? 


Ans. Graham bread, if raised with 
yeast, loses a portion of its sugar in creat- 
ing carbonic acid gae to make the bread 
light. Such bread might be used with a 
portion of sugar or molasses—treacle— 
sufficient to restore the sugar which was 
lost in the process of the yeast-raising ; 
but if Graham bread be made without 
being raised by yeast, namely, acrated by 
machinery, or wet up cold as a kind of bat- 
ter and brietly baked, and thereby made 
light by the steam and the expansion of 
the air retained in it, it would not need 
molasses or engar to constitute a complete 
diet, because wheat without bolting con- 
tains all the elements necessary for the 
body in just the right proportions, and he 
who adds sugar or saccharine matter to it 
thereby gets an oxcess of the heat-produc- 
ing element. . 

If the articles of food used contain less 
sugar or saccharine than is contained in 
wheat, then that deficiency may be made 
up by the use of sugar. 

Corn mush and molasses, in this country, 
and oatmeal porridge with treacle, in the 
old country, are very common, very pal- 
atable, and not unhealthy dishes for old or 
young. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 


IN PurexoLoar—CLaes oF 1870.—On the 
first Monday of January, 1869, we opened 
our fourth annual class for the extended 
and critical instruction of students in 
Practical Phrenology. Although for thirty 
years we have had annual classes, some- 
times two or three in a year, in which 
students of law, medi¢ine, and divinity, 
merchants and other business men, as well 
as teachers, have been members, we have 
not gone into euch minute and thorough 
explanations and illustrations as in our 
late classes. Every, year increases the de- 
mand for more thoroughly competent 
phrenological teachers. The labors and 
success of one only open the way and 
create a demand for the labor of others. 
The country has never been half supplied 
with lecturers on Phrenology, and many 
who have attempted to teach it have not 
been properly qualified to do themseives 
or their patrons justice. America alone 
would sustain a thousand men as lecturers 
and practical phrenologists better than the 
few who are now engaged in it are sus- 
tained, because their labor would instruct 
the people in respect to the value of their 
services, and create such a cordial public 
sentiment in its favor that where one now 
patronizes Phrenology a hundred would be 
led to do so. Good talent, sustained by an 
honest, earnest purpose, will bring to a 
man ample remuneration in this field of 
uscful effort. Mere quacks and mercenary 
speculators we do not invite to the field, 
but those who cordially desire to do good 
and to benefit their fellow-men will find in 
us willing helpers, and a public patronage 
which will make the pursuit pleasant and 
profitable.” Our object fh these classes is 
to teach students how to lecture, and how 
to describe character on scientific princi- 
ples; in short, to teach them how, and 
train them to become practical workers in 
this sphere of human science. The subject 
wiel be illustrated by our large collection 
of skulle, busts, casts, and portraits. 
Among the subjects treated, the following 
will receive special attention: Anatomy, 
Physiology, Temperaments, Comparative 
Phrenology, or the phrenology of animals ; 
Human Phrenology ; the Location ofall the 
organs ; the Grouping of the different 
clasees of organs, such as the Governing 
and Self-protecting, the Social, Intellectual, 
Spiritual, etc.; Memory; the Reasoning 
faculties ; Examination of heads explained; 
Combination of the organs ; Moral bearings 
of Phrenology; Matrimony, and the laws 
which should govern it; Natural Language 
of faculties; Physiognomy, animal and 
human; the Races, how to distinguish 
them; Psychology; Objections to Phre- 
nology ; Dissection and Demonstration of 
the Brain, and how to Teach Phrenology. 

ist. The works most essential to be mas- 
tered are: How to Read Character,” 
$1 25; and the Phrenological Bust, show- 
ing the location of all the organs, $2 00. 

2d. The following works are exceedingly 
useful, and, if the student has the time and 
means, they should be procured and, at 
least, read, viz.: Memory, $1 50; Self-Cul- 
ture, $1 50; The New Physiognomy, with 
one thousand illustrations, $5; Combe's 
Physiology, $1 75; Combe's Lectures, 
$1 75; Combe's System of Phrenology, 82; 
Defence of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution 
of Man, $1 73. 

These works may be obtained at the 
Office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Those who order the entire list of worke, 
to be sent at one time by express, can have 
them at a liberal discount. Post-office or- 
ders preferred. 

Apparatus for the use of lecturers, such 


[Jvry, 


as portraits, skulls, and casts of heads, can 
be furnished to those who desire them. 

We propose to open our annual clase on 
Wednesday. January Sth, 1870, and those 
who desire to become members are re- 
quested to give us early notice, that we may 
send them the necessary advice on the sub- 
ject. Please ask for circular entitled 
t PROPESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN PRACTI- 
CAL PHRENOLOGY,” which will contain an 
outline of the course of inetrnction, terms, 
ete. 

Application for membership should be 
made early. Address this Office, No. 980 
Broadway, New York. 


Ranks AND TiTLes IN EN. 
GLAND.—"* What is the order of rank in 
Engiand? We read of Baron, Baronet, 
Marquis, Earl, and Duke; and to an Amer- 
ican not versed in aristocratic titles they 
are a puzzle.” 


Ans. 1. SovEREten, Krna, or QUEEN. 

2. Prixce.—This title is restricted to 
members of the royal family. The oldest 
s0n of the reigning sovereign is, by special 
patent, created Prince of Wales. This is 
the only case in which this title is con- 
nected with territorial distinction. 

8. Duxe.—The highest order of nobility 
next below the Prince. The title belonged 
originally to commanders of armies. In 
some of the countries of Europe it has the 
attributes of sovereign power. At one 
time in France the title ranked higher than 
that of Prince. 

4. Marquis.—In England, France, and 
Germany ie a rank next below that of 
Duke. Originally such were commanders 
on the borders and frontiers. The office 
hag ceased, and the title only exists. 

5. EaRL.—Next above a Viscount. Cor- 

esponds in England to that of Count in 
France. 

6. ViscountT.—A degree of nobility next 
in rank below that of Earl. 

T. Bakon.—Ie the lowest grade of rank 
in the House of Lords. A Baron is ad- 
dressed as “The Right Honorable Lord,” 
“My Lord,” etc. His wife has the title of 
“Right Honorable,” and is addressed as 
os Madam.“ 

8. BAROREr.— Thie is the lowest degree 
of hereditary nobility, and takes prece- 
dence of all orders of Knights, except 
Knights of the Garter. 

9. Knient.—Knighthood was originally 
a military distinetion, but is now bestowed 
upon scholars, Jawyere, artiste, citizens, as 
a royal recognition of superiority or a mark 
of special favor. The monosyllable Sir“ 
is prefixed to the Christian names of 
Knights and Baronete, as Sir Samuel, or 
Sir John. To 

10. GENTLEMEN. —This is a more difficult 
class to define; Generally speaking, it is 
understood to embrace those who are de- 
ecended from wealthy ancestors, and are 


far removed from the necessity of engaging 
in any business pursuit; although men 
“The Middle Class who have amaceed 
large fortunes and won distinction. and 
some in the higher degrees of the three 
learned profess ons, such as clergym en, 
stere, lawyers, surgeons, an - 
cians, are claesed as Gentlemen. paye 

11. Tux MIDDLE CLASS is composed 
of well-to-do farmere, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and business men generally, in- 
cluding aleo tbose few artisans who, by 
skill, industry, and economy, have become 
** frec-holders,"’ with a rental of $10 or 
more a year. 

12. Tur Workina Class. — Those 
who gain a living by manual labor. 

13. PAUPERS.—' who live upon 
charity. 

14. CRINTNALS.—Idlers, loafers, spies, 
and informers, such as leave their native 
country for their country’s good, and who, 
on reaching our shores, form a large pro- 

rtion of the permanent boarders in our 

tate hotele—in other words State pris- 
ons. 
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Cotp HANDS anp FRRETr.— 


What is the cause and cure of that uncom- 
pe condition, cold hands and cold 


Ans. It may arise from general debility, 
from constipation of the bowels, dyspepsia, 


circulation, and is likely to produce a hot 
head and cold extremities. The cause 


should be removed. General exercise is 


good jast before retiring at night. Swing- 


ing the hands and feet vigorously, one at a 


time, so as to throw the blood toward the 
extremities, will often prove effectual. A 
cold foot-bath every night, with thorough 
rubbing, is useful. If one will take a glass 
ol jce- water on a hot day and apply it to the 
Kps for a moment, he will experience a 
barning sensation directly after, almost as 
mach as if he bathed his lips with the es- 
sence of peppermint. This is caused by a 
rash of blood to the lips to repel the inva- 
ston of the enemy, cold. A similar effect 
is ofien produced by putting the fect into 
cold water. Sick patients in bed ehonld 
have the limbs rubbed and the feet wrapped 
in flannel, which is a non-conductor of 
heat, or they may have bottles of hot water 
applied; but rubbing, bathing, and exer- 
eise, with freedom of the bowels, will gen- 
erally be sufficient treatment for those 
with cold feet and hands who are otherwise 
in ordinary health. —— 


How Can I Iwrrove ur 


Minp?—I am twenty-three years of age. 
and have a trade which gives me no spare 
time excepi evenings to improve my mind. 
I havea thirst for learning when I read in 
the JOURNAL accounts of eminent men who 
have climbed the rugged peim of science, 
a aare often stopped to think why can 
not I do 60. 


WE ANSWER, You can. Ask some cler- 
gyman what books to study, or consult a 
physician or a lawyer who has a thorough 
education. You may be able to hire or 
borrow books such as they have used, and 
dy spending your spare moments and even- 
ings in study, under tho advice and gnid- 
ance of a scholarly and benevolent man in 
your neighborhood, you may become a 
good scholar and able to take a guod rank 
among learned men. 

Elihu Burritt worked eight hours over 
the anvil, studied eight houre, and had 
eight for alcep and recreation, and he mas- 
tered thirty-two languages by the time he 
was thirty-five years old. 

There is now in one of our colleges a 
professor of the Greek langnage who, at 
thirty years of age, could not read or write 
his own name. It is wonderfal how much 
a man can do in the way of study by doing 
even a little at it every day. A small leak 
in time will empty the largest tank; a fee- 
ble, dripping, drop by drop, will fill one 
that is tight. If you will read ten pages 
a day, and that you can do, yon will be 
surprised at the amount of reading and in- 
formation you would tlins get in five years. 
All of the ponderous volumes were writ- 
ten slowly, and only a word ata time. You 
can learn. Try it. —— 


Eyrs — Comprexion. — My 
eyes arc weak and easily inflamed, often 
painful. What is the best treatment for 
my skin 18 getting rough, sickly-lcoking: 
my s r ; - , 
What will oroa it? 3 a a 

Ans, The answer to both these ques- 
tions may be resolved into one, viz.: the 
improvement of the health. Many persons 
eat too much greasy food; they eat fat 
pork, buchirheat cakes, with butter and 
syrup. all winter, and are amazed that their 
faces are full of pimples and their skin 
rough and irritable in the spring. Some- 
times the eyes are heated and inflamed, 


— 
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and require moderately cold applications: 


Sometimes a warm application is better. 
An experiment will determine whether 
cold or tepid water is best in which to 
bathe thom. A napkin wrung out of cold 


_ or tepid eoft water and laid acrose the 
or enfeebled circulation. The use of coffee 
and tobacco, as well as spices, disturbs the 


brows and eyes will often be of service; 
but the whole conatitution needs renova- 
ting—the pale and sickly complexion indi- 
cates it. : i 

Suppoee yon try a hand-bath ; wet the 
whole surface of the person with cold soft 
water, uslpg some good toilet soap, every 
morning, and wipe off briskly till there is 
a pleasant glow on the skin. Suppose you 
stop eating butter, and sugar, and fat meat 
foratime. Eat liberally of fruits, with but 
little sugar. Eat lean meat; avoid pastry, 
and pepper, and coffee. Eat unbolted 
wheaten bread and cracked wheat, and 
thereby prodnce entire freedom of the 
bowels. Superfine bread and spices, strong 
tea and coffee, tend to produce costiveness, 
and no person can be healthy if in that con- 
dition. Your eyes will probably get well, 
your complexion will become more clear 
and roay by being more healthy. Eye- 
water for the eyes and powders for the 
camplexion will do no good. 


TEMPERANCE, Council Bluffs, 
—Give us your address, and we will give 
you the advice you ask by post. Your— 
private—questions are not such as we deem 
proper to answer through the JouRNAL. 


Pl AN chHETrrR. For prices of 
this peculiar instrument, in various styles, 
see advertisement. 
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Titerurn Notices. 


[AR works noticed in Tne PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
ofice, at prices annexed.) 


TE SERMONS OF Henry Warp 


BEECHER, in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. From Verbatim Reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood. “Plymonth Pulpit.” First 
Series: September, 1868—March, 1800. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Company. Oc- 
tavo, muslin, 488 pages. Price, $2 50. 


Here isa portly volume, containing more 
practical common sense, as well as fine ex- 
hibitions of pulpit oratory, than can be 
found in any other equal number of pages. 
Church folks call these discourses sermons. 
The world’s people call them addresses, 
lectures, orations, etc. Some call Mr. 


' Beecher's utterances pulpit thunder. Clas- 
( sify him and his work as we may, it can not 


de denicd that he is one of the powers.“ 
Of course, we like Mr. Beecher, because he 
not only believes in Phrenology, but 
preaches it as well. Those who can not 
hear Mr. Beecher, may read him in this 
«Plymouth Pulpit.” 


MECHANICAL Saws. By S. W. 


Woream, Junior. (From the Traneac- 
tions of the Society of Engineers, 1867.) 
One vol., octavo. Illustrated by eighteen 
large foldin lates. Philadelphia : 
Henry Carey rd. New York: 8. R. 
Wells. Price, $5. 


All about the Saw. Every variety is de- 
scribed, and their varions uses given. Saw 
manofacturers will find just the informa- 
tion here that they need. 


Mary Hotmes; or, Pride 
and Repentance, and Daisy, and Other 
Stories, arc two little volumes for children, 
under the general title of Tux LITTLE 
Monrror SERIES, in ects of elx volumes, 
written by Mrs. M. M. B. Goodwin, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. They are illustrated 
by frontiepiece and ornamental initial let- 


ters. The stories are easily comprehended 
by children, being written in a pleasant 
style and with good morals. They contain 
64 and 78 pages, 18mo, cloth, with beautiful 
type and paper. Price for complete set of 
six books, $8. R. W. Carroll & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Publishers. 


PokrLAN D Cement: A Prac- 
tical Treatise on its Mauufacture. By 
Henry Reid, C. E. To which is added a 
Translation of M. A. Lipowita's work, 
describing a new method wry oe in 
385 of manufacturing that Cement. 
By W. F. Reid. 181 octavo pages. Illus- 
trated by three la folding plates. 
Price. t-paid, $7. Philadelphia: 

arey Baird. New York: 8. R. 


The process of building with Concrete 
—lime, sand, and gravel—originating in 
this country, has been reduced to scientific 
formula by the French. The work under 
notice is the most elaborate of any yet 
published. All knowledge on the subject 
must be important, especially to engincers. 


ReEEp’s DRAwWINGd LEssons.— 


With Twenty Pages of Lith raphic En- 
gravin „and numerous W ts. By 

. Fiehe Reed, Artist. Chicago: Pub- 
Jished hy Alfred L. Sewell. Price, $1 50. 


The best thing of the kind we have seen. 
With this instruction book at hand, boys 
and girls may learn the art of Drawing as 
well as they can learn writing from copy- 
books. If these Lessons” were placed 
in every family, it would prevent a world 
of mischief, and be tho means of mach 
valuable instruction. 


Mopern PRACTICE OF THE 


Evecrric TELEGRAPH. A Hand-Book for 
Electricians and Operators. By Frank 
L. Pope. Cloth, Svo- PR. 128; fully illus- 
trated; Price, $1 50. New York: Rus- 
gell Brothers, Publishers. 


A very handsome and a very useful book. 
Mr. Pope has performed his part of the 
work well, and the publishers have equaled 
the best in theirs. Now, those who wish 
to learn to operate the wires may, by the 
aid of this Hand-Book, do so without an 
oral teacher. It may be ordered from this 
office. 
Tne Terru oF Warris: De- 

monetrating the Best Forms which can 


be given to them for the purposes of 
Machinery, such as Mill- Work and Clock- 
Work. Translated from the French of 


M. Camus, by John Isaac Hawkins. 
Third edition. Cloth, octavo, 183 pages. 
Illustrated by 18 pages of Plates and 
Mapes. ce, id, $3. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Carey Baird. New York: 
. R. Wells. 


A new edition—the third—of this scien- 
tific treatise has just been published. Itis 
commended to those who need the techni- 
cal information which it contains. 


PuysicaL INDICATIONS OF Lon- 


arviTy. Two Prize Essays, written by 
J. C. V. Smith, M. D., and J. H. Griecom, 
M. D., for the American Popular Life In- 
surance Company; preceded by an Ex- 

ition of the Laws of Life, Exhibited 
n Family Inheritance, and the Personal 
Indications of Longevity, as Applicable 
to Life Insnrance; by an Explanation of 
the American System of Life Insurance: 
and followed bya Brief Application of 
the Doctrine of the Essays to Medical 
Examinations for Life Insurance, andan 


Appendix. Cloth, 74 a, octavo; 
price by mail, post- paid. I. Wm. Wood 
& Co., New Tork. 


How much dependence may be placed on 
these Signs of Longevity,“ the reader 
will judge for himself. The names of the 
two physicians who wrote the Prize Esanys 
are not new to our medical literature. Dr. 
Smith was editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal for many years, and has 
given hie best knowlcdge on the subject. 
It is an interesting book, though got up in 
the interest of a life insurance company. 


Tre PAINTER, GILDER, AND 
VaRNISHER’Ss COMPANION. Containing 
Rules and Regulations in Everything 
Relating to the Arte of Painting, Gilding, 
Varnishing, Glase-Staining, Graining, 
Marbling, Sign-Writing, Gilding on 
Glaes, and Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing: Tests for the Detection of Adul- 
teration in Oils, Colore, etc.; and a 
Statement of the Diseases to which 
Painters are Peculiarly Liable. with the 
Simplest and Best Remedies. Thirteenth 
edition. Revised, with an Appendix 
containing Colors and Coloring, Theoret- 
ical and ctical; comprising Descrip- 
tions of a Great Variety of Additional 
Pigments, their Qualities and Uses: to 
which are added ers, and Modes and 

rations of pn etc. ; together 
with Chevreul's Principles of Harmony 
and Cmi of 5 Parer a 
pages. ce, post- ; - 
delphia : Henry Carey Baird. New York: 

. R. Welle. . 
The fact that this work bas paseed 
through thirteen editions is evidence of ita 
superior merite. In its present form it 


contains additional matter, rendering it in 
every respect very complete. 


Tue Seminary MAGAZINE 
is published monthly, at $1 50 a year, by 
M. W. Hazlewood, Richmond, Va. It is 
devoted to Religious Literature, Sunday- 
Schools, and tho Family. It is worth much 
more than ite price. 


Rorz-MaRkIXd, as Practiced in 
Private and Public Rope-Yarda; with a 
Description of the Manufacture, Rules, 
Tables of Weights, etc. Adapted to the 
Trade, Shipping, Mining. Railways, 
Builders. ctc. By Robert Chapman, for- 
merly Foreman to Messrs. Huddart & 

Co.. Limehonse, aud Master Rope-Maker 

of H. M. Dock-Yard, Deptford. Revlecd 


edition. Cloth, 18mo, 96 es. Price, 
by mail, $1 50. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird. New York: S. R. Wells. 


The title alone states the object of the 
work. All rope-makers will read it. 


KAT. EW. By the author of 
“ Raymond's Heroine.” Paper, octavo, 
188 . New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers. ice, 50 cents. 


ae — empty shades 
By Fancy gilded n'er, and then et ap 
For aloration.'’-~sbenstde. 


This is No. 323 of the Library of Select 
Novels published by this enterprising 
house. 


Tue ISLAND or Cusa.— 
Messrs. G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co., New 
York, have just published a Cuban War 
Map, 17x2% inches, showing Cuba on a 
scale sufficiently large to enable readers to 
follow the progress of the Revolution. 
Also showing all the West Indla Islands, 
Florida, New Orleans, Central America, 
the Isthmus, etc. Such a map is indis- 
pensable to all who would read intelligent- 
ly the news from that section of the world, 
which is becoming of more importance 
every day. Sent by mail from this office 
for 50 cents. 


No Srcrs IN HEAVEN, and 
Other Poems. By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleave- 


land. Cloth, gilt, 95 16mo; price 
$1 28. New Fork; Fark & Maynard.” 


Who has not read No Sects in Heaven!“ 
This little gem of a book is gotten up in 
the best style, on tinted paper, each page 
having an illuminated border, printed on 
new, clear type, seemingly typical of the 
contents. The subjects of the other poems 
are: The Dark River.“ Foster and 
Allie,“ Ruth's Vow,” On the Shore,” 
“The Hidden Path; or, The Atlantic 
Cable,” Sire and Son,” ‘ Daybreak,” 
t Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me,” 
„In Memory of Charles Tayler Smith,“ 
“ Bashbieh,” The Twin Lakes in Salis- 
bury, Conn.,“ “The One Hundred and 
Forty-four Thousand,“ “ Shibboleth,” and 


Notes.“ 
— 
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HEAT, AS APPLIED TO THE UsE- 
YUL Ante. For te use of Engineers, 
Architects, etc. By Thomas Box, author 
of © Practical Hydraulics.” Cloth, 12mo 
316 pages. Ae dy 14 pistes and 


delphia : Henry Care Meaty els Ne Now York: 

8. Wells. 

Here are rules, data, and tables to facili- 
tate the practical application of the laws of 
heat to the useful arts. It is scientific. 


THe MALAY ARcCHIPELAGO.— 
The Land of the Orang-Outang and the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Alfred Russell Wallace, author of Trav- 
els on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” 

„ Palm Trees of the Amason,” etc. 


Small octavo, cloth, on, Mape Profusely 
Illustrated ed by Pia maps, and Dis. 
$8 50. ork: Harper 


— 


A most valuable contribution to our 
scientific literature. The author writes, 
not from hearsay, nor from books of travel 
or encyclopedias, but from persanal ob- 
servation. He gives the reader exact 
knowledge—not infagination or romance, 
save where he indorses the Darwin theory. 
He describes the country, climate, soll, 
productions, animals, birds, insects, and 
man. The manners and custome of the 
Malay race are described in vivid pictures. 
Impelled by his love of natural history, he 
spent eight years in the Eastern Archipel- 
ago, that lies between the southeastern 
extremity of continental Asia and Austra- 
ja, comprising several groups of large and 
small islands, among which are Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, Celebeg, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, Sumbawa, etc. The first chapter 
of the work is devoted to a description of 
the physical geography of these groups, and 
the last to a general sketch of the races of 
man in the Archipelago and the surround- 
ing countries. The intervening chapters 
relate more particularly to the objects 
which led the author to make the journey. 
In the collection of specimens of natural 
history he was very successful, and hesent 
home of such, including reptiles, birds. 
shells, and insects, about 128, 000. Mr. 
Wallace claims to be the first Englishman 
who has seen the famous bird of paradise 
in its native forest, and he was so fortunate 
as to obtain some specimens of them, 
which he brought with him to Europe. It 
is hardly neceseary to say that the book is 
one that will be read with intense interest. 
It contains a vast amount of information 
respecting regions of the earth of which 
comparatively little is known, and which 


are thick] ulated b as diverse 
in their attom religlane, and modes of 
living as is possible a to conceive. 


Views or Lire: Addresses 
on the Social and Religious Questions of 
Rev. T. Moore. 12mo, 


pp. Bal sh Pale, t a 50. Cincinnati: R. 


Among w the subjects discussed in this com- 
pilation are the following: Woman's Sphere 
and Responsibilities; Our Utilitarianism 
and the Remedy: The Present Age a New 
Era; Success: What It Is, and How to Se- 
cure It; Radicalism and Conservatism ; 
Woman: What She Ie, and How She Should 
be Educated: The Present Age and its 
Greatest Need; Our Strength and Our 
Weakness; Our Creed: Is It Evangelical ? 
Our Practice: Is N Evangelical? The 
Gospel and the Poor; Christ Disturbing 
and Harmonizing Human Society. We 
need scarcely add that this young Western 
author bas treated his subjects in an orig- 
inal and vigorous manner, The book is 
beaatifully gotten up—indeed, it is one of 
the handsomest productions issued from 
the American press. The volume is most 
properly dedicated to the author’s wife, 
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“ whose earnest encouragement and con- 
stant assistance have sweetened every hour 
of his toil, and helped him to whatever 
degree of excellence he has attained.” 


Tar RETAILER’ s Manoa. Em- 
bodying the Conclusions of Thirty Years’ 


Experience in — y Sam- 
nel H. Terry. 12 mo, II- Price 
$1 50. New York: For aale at this 


office. 

The author is, as may be inferred, a re- 
tired merchant. He has given judicious 
advice on the selection of a business; 
choice of locality; on buying a stock of 
goods; obtaining credit on purchases ; ex- 
amination, marking, and arranging of 
goods; on advertising; employing clerks; 
art of selling goods; selling for cash and 
selling on credit; replenishing stock; de- 
preciation of goods; losses by fire, theft, 
neglect; keeping accounts; expenses; co- 
partnerships; buying at auction; insolv- 
ency; business qualifications, etc., making 
altogether a very useful work for merchants 
and those intending to become such. 


THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. 


A Collection of Original and Selected 
Dialogues, Addresses, and Recitations, 


for the use of Tem emperance Orga rganizations, 
Schools, Bands of Hope, Anniversaries, 


etc. ited by J.N.Stearne. 18mo, pp. 
288. Price, 7 New York: National 
Tomperance Society. 


Here isa mass of choice dialogues, de- 
clamations in prose and declamations in 
verse, serious and comic, adapted to every 
taste, oapacity, and occasion. The editor 
has shown himself a a capable compiler. 


Tue Lrvinc Cuurcn. A new 
Religions Monthly Journal, published in 
New York at $3 a year. 

This is a new candidate for public pat- 
ronage, and to help on the cause of Religion 
and Science. It numbers among its editors 
some of the ablest of our New York clergy. 
Its first number contains: Review of the 
Month; The Living Church—a Statement 
of Principles; A Specimen of Hymnology 
—Palgrave’s Hymns; Christianity and the 
Positive Unbelief; Notes; In Him is No 
Darkness At All; ” Correspondence; Book 
Notices and Reviews; Brotherly Words. 
We weloome this new journal to the lista, 
believing it will perform a most useful 
work. `; 

Specimen numbers will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 20 cente. We will cheerfully take 
charge of any subscription sent to this 
office. For $4, copies of The Living Church 
and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
farnished a year to new subscribers. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY ; or, 


Blanche Ellerslie's Ending. By the au- 
thor of . Guy een hia “ Sword and 
Gown,” Brakes Maurice Deer- 


ing.“ Sens Merci, etc. Illustrated. 


Octavo Price, 85 
cents. New T Tork: per & Brothers. 


Another popular story by this well - 
known writer. We quote the first words 
of the book after the title. They are 
these: All is vanity.” 

Ir 13 Never Too LATE To 


Mano. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Charles Reade, author of Hard Cash, 

% Peg Woffington,” Christie John. 
stone,“ etc. vo, paper, 242 pages. 
Price, 85 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is one of Mr. Reade's best stories; 
one from which young men may learn good 
lessons. It is also very cheap. 


Lire, TIMES, AND TRAVELS 
or Sr. Paur. By Conybeare & Howson. 
With an Introduction by Bishop Simpson. 
A royal octavo volume, containing over 
one thousand pages, and embellished with 


nearly one hundred maps and engravings, 


in substantial cloth binding. This great 


work is offered as a premium by the Meth- 
odist. See advertisement. 


How ro Barne. A Family 


Guide for the Use of Water in Preservin 
Health and Treatin ng Dises Disease. Br 

M.D. Sma 12 pages. 
Price in cloth, 7% cents, ba. Nblfahed for 
the Author. May be ordered from this 
office. 


All the various kinds of baths are given 
in brief, with directions how to take them. 


Hanery’s Art. oF TRAINING 
ANIMALS. A Practical Guide for Amateur 
or Professional Trainers. Giving Full 
Instructions for Breaking, Taming, and 
Teaching all kinds of An mals, in uding 
an Improved Method of Horse- 
Management of Farm geren Training 
of Sporting Dogs, Se at-Charming g. 
Care and Tuition of Ta Singing, 
and Performing Birds: and] 
structions for Teaching all Curious 
Tricks and Many Wonde: Feats. Illus- 
trated with over sixty engra vin 12mo, 
cloth, 200 pages 00 ce, $1 G0. N 
York: Haney & 


The very best thing of ite kind that we 
know. It is not only intensely interesting, 
but very instructive and amusing. Give it 
to the boys, and see how pleased they will 
be — 


A Novel with- 
out a Hero. By William Mak ce 
Thackeray, with Portrait on Steel. 
Househo! Edition. Cloth, 464 
vo. Bound in Morocco. 

$1 25. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

We all live in a sort of Vanity Fair, and 
the life of each one of us is a novel, need- 
ing but the pen of a Thackeray to tell it 
rightly. An extract will show with what 
intensity Mr. Thackeray can invest a char- 
acter, and thus make it as interesting as a 
ob hero Pid 

“The very joy of this woman was a sort 
of grief, or so tender, at least, that its ex- 
pression was tears. Her sensibilities were 
so weak and tremulous, that perbaps they 
ought not to be talked about in a book.” 

The publishers announce ‘‘ Pendennis,” 
“The Newcomes,"’ The Virginians,” 
“The Adventures of Philip,” Henry 
Esmond,” and “Lovel the Widower,” to 
follow immediately. 


OLDTOWN Fol ks. 


Beecher Stowe, author of 
Cabin, pri etc. Cloth, 608 pages; large 
ia mo. Price, $3. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


In her preface the author says she has an 
o ect in writing this book, and that is to 
interpret New England life and character 
in its early period. She aims to be but the 
observer and reporter of that which will 
illustrate characteristic persons or such 
characters as have given tone to the 
people of the New England States. Her 
readers will judge of her success in this 
respect for themselves. This is her only 
novel since Dred,“ in 1869, and is full of 
humor, sense, pathos, and sympathy. 

“ Oldtown Folks” is published uniform 
with the author's Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
„Nina Gordon,” Agnes of Sorrento,“ 
The Minister's Wooing,” “The May- 
flower.“ and The Pearl of Orr's Island, ` 
each at $3 a copy. — 

MeN, WOMEN, AND Grosrs. 
By Elizabeth Stnart Phelps, author 984 
“Gates Ajar,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
eS Pr C0. 81 50. Boston: Peida 


Whoever rada „Gates Ajar” will not 
need to be advised to read there stories, 
some of which have been previously pub- 
lished in magazines. Each is made to en- 
force and illustrate the peculiar religious 
views held by Miss Phelps, as well as to 
teach some good practical lesson of ev ery- 
day life. Her readers will be helped in all 


VANITY Farr. 


By. Harriet 


cle Tom's 


their common duties. This lady has eud- 
denly written herself into fame and for- 
tune. We should like to — ber 
portrait. 


How Lisa Lovxp THE Kine. 
George Eliot, author of The Span- 
ish Gi etc. Cloth, 48 18m. 
Price, cents. Ficlds, & Co. 
This pocm is published on tinted paper 
and in beautiful style, as ts befitting such 
easy-flowing verse, which breathes auch 
humane sentimente—sentiments filled with 
unselfish love, such as only the true and 
tho good can feel, —— 
B 


Tue CHANGED Brmezs. 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, gather 

of How He Won Her.“ “Fair 

* India,” etc. Cloth, octavo, 508 
Philad 


Price, $1 76. elphia: T. B. 


son & thers. 

Another story by this prolific writer. 
We could wish that Mrs. Southworth 
would now turn her undoubted literary tal- 
ent in some other channel. Why not take 
up domestic economy? Has she not ex- 
hausted romance? —— 


Tue OI D TESrAUENT HISTORY. 


From the Creation to the Return of the 
Jews from Captivity. Edited by William 
Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London. With Maps and 
Wood-Cuts. Cloth, octavo, 715 

Price, $2. New York: Harper & Broth 


A A scholarly production, by a master of 
Biblical literature. The work is suitably 
illustrated, and handsomely printed. Both 
Jew and Christian may be instructed by a 
perusal of this Old Testament History. 


THE 
Mrs; Ann 8. . Stephens, author of Wives 
and Widows,” * Fashion and Famtne,”’ 
“The Old Homestead” * «The Wife's 


CURSE “OF Golo. B 


Secret,“ etc. Pri i % in cloth, or 
1 50 in paper. elphia : T. B. 
eterson rother. 


Mrs. Stephens is one of our most vigor- 
ous novelists. She has written much and 
well. Her Curse of Gold" may be re. 
garded as one of her best. We have no 
taste for this kind of romance, but we are 
clearly in the minority; others read and 


weep over the fiction as though it were 
real. The book is gotten up in Peterson's 
best style of cheap ovela, 


For Her SAKE. By Frederick 
W. Robinson, author of ‘‘ Carry’s Con- 
fession,” * Mattie, % Christie's Faith,” 
ity e te. m Friend,” p Paper. 191 pages. 

“e us 
octavo. Price, Tc. New u Tork Harper 
& Brothers. 
Full of love life, and very exciting to the 
youthful imagination. One >f the better 


class of useless novels. 


‘“ HANS BREITMANN ABOUT 
Towx,“ and Other New Ballads. 
Charles G. Leland, author of Hans 
Breitmann’s Part " ete. Pa 
octavo. Philade phia: T. 
Brothers. Price, 150. 


These poems have created quite a sensa- 
tion both in America and in England. 
where they have been en reprinted. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF FREEMA- 


SONRY. Illustrating and E ning its 

Science and Philosophy ne Legende 
Myths, and Symbols. By 

ckey, M. D,; author of L. Lexleon of 

a ae d. * etc. New York: Clark 

Maynard. 12mo Pries $3 cloth, pp. vili, 

tinted paper. 


This elegant book Price, $3 muen inter- 
est for the member of ye ancient order 
and the lover of the curious. Dr. Mackey 
has endeavored to exhibit in a clear light 
the true meaning and beauty of Masonic 
symbollzation. To study the symbolism 
of Masonry,” he eays, is the only way to 
investigate its philosophy.” 

A few extracts from the table of contents 
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sel] at 85 or 40 cents each, are not thus 
given away. We are often requested to 
send specimen numbers of this JOURNAL, 
on the supposition that no charge is made, 
when even the postage is not sent with 
which to prepay the same. In future, we 
shall be glad to supply specimen copies, 
post paid, at one half the regular price, 
viz., at 15 cents each, of such numbers as 
we may have on hand. 


POETICAL Wonks or THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
with memoir. Globe Edition. 16mo, pp. 
829. Cloth, $1 15. 

THE History OF CIVILIZATION. By A. 
Dean, LL. D. Vol. 2. 8vo, pp. 588. Cloth, 
$4 50. 

Book or TABLEAUX AND SHADOW PAN- 
TOMIMES. By Sarah Annie Frost. 16mo, 
pp. 180. Boards, 60 cents. 

PoxrTicaL WORES AND Remains or H. 
K. Wars. With Life by Southey. Globe 


will show how much ground is covered by 
the work: The Primitive Freemasonry of 
Antiquity; The Ancient Mysteries; The 
Traveling Freemasons of the Middle Ages ; 
The Symboliam of Solomon's Temple; 
Ritualistic Symbolism ; the Rite of Discal- 
ceation and other Rites; The Legends of 
Freemasonry ; The Symboliem of Labor; 
The Last Word; Synoptical Index, etc. 


Tak Illustrated Annual of 


Weptock ; or, The Right 
Relations of the Sexes. Who stead 
and who Should Not Marry, etc. New 
31 80. Samuel R. Wells, 1860. Price, 


This earnest and practical work on the 
social relations of the sexes, looked for 
with so much interest by many thousands of 
our readers, will, we hope, be ready during 
the present month. See Jane number for 
a more extended notice. We make ex- 


Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1870 will 
contain, among other interesting matter, 
the following: 


Ovr Luapine Eprrors (with portraits of 


William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, 
James Gordon Bennett, James Brooks. 
Henry J. Raymond, Charles A. Dana, and 
Manton Marble); How to Judge of the Re- 
semblance to Parents (illustrated); The 
Seience of Conjugal Selection; President 
Grant and his Cabinet (with portraits) ; 
American Faces (Illustrated); Distinguish- 
ed American Artists (with portraits); 
Physiognomy in Politics; The Ladies of the 
Second (French) Empire (with twelve por- 
traits; Brain Waves—a Novel Theory; 
Lorenzo Dow, and Peggy Dow his Wife 
(with portraits); Van Dyck’s Madonna, a 
Psychological Story; Landseer the Paint- 
er (with a portrait); Miss Martinean on 
George Combe; Gnizot, the French Poli- 
tician and Author (with a portrait); Miss 
Helen A. Manville (with a portrait); 
George Eliot, etc. A very instructive 
publication, worthy a place in every office 
and in every dwelling. Price, % cents. 
Ready in August. —— 

An ABRIDGED SPECIMEN OF 


PRO Trprs, made at Bruce’s New 
York -Foundry. New York: George 
Brute & Co. 


A splendid display of the handsomest 
type, paper, and printing to be seen in 
America. It is good for printers’ eyes to 
enjoy such artistic luxuries. Parties in 
search of printers’ materials should exam- 
ine the specimens of type, presses, etc., of 
the Mesars. Bruce & Co., New York. 


Woopwarkp’s NATIONAL 
Anchrrror, containing 1,000 Original De- 
signs, Plans, and Detaile, to Working 
Scale, for the Practical Construction of 
Dwelling-Honses for the Country, Suburb, 
and Village, with fall and complete sets of 
Specifications, and an Estimate of the Cost 
of each Design. By Geo. E. Woodward, 
Architect, author of Woodward's Coun- 
try Homes,” etc., and Edward G. Thomp- 
son, Architect. $18. —— 


How Ss Musicat Monruty, 
No. 2, contains the following : 

Instrumental,— Amos Pfeile Waltzes; 
Sounds from the Maine Waltzes; Pandek- 
ten Waltzes; Carnevalsblume Polka Re- 
dowa; Violetta Polka Redowa; Tip-Top 
Polka; Harlequin Polka; Sleeping Dozing 
Polka; Velocipede Schottische; Wild Hunt 
Gallop; In Line and Column March. 

Song: Nano Accompaniments. — Dear 


Old Songs of Home The Old Arm-Chair; 
Peann D ey Up ina Balloon; Little 
11 Golden Rin To For Jo- 
sep : Tu Heart For Departed 
Daye; As I Have Nothing Klee o Do. 
Boston: Elias Howe. Price for $6 worth 
of masic only 35 cents. 


COLONEL THORPE’S SCENES IN 
ArKansaw. Containing sixty-eight hu- 
morous Southern and Western Sketches. 
By FT. B. Thorpe,” J. M. Field,” and 

er noted author: with 16 illustrations, 
from . designs by Darley. One 
ane. v pp. 408, cloth. Price, $1 

B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
If not new, these stories are likely to be 

perpetaated for their drollery and extrava- 

gance, if for nothing else. Those who 
want light reading” may find it here. 


tracts in another place from advance sheets. 
The following table of contents shows the 
wide range of its discussions: 

Marriage a Divine Institution; Qualifl- 
cations for Matrimony; The Right Age to 
Marry; Motives for Marrying; Marriages 
of Consanguinity (May Cousine Marry ?); 
Conjugal Selection; Courtship; The Duty 
of Parents; Marriage Customs and Cere- 
monies; The Ethics of Marriage; Second 
Marriages; Jealousy ; Separation and Di- 
vorce; Celibacy; Polygamy and Panta- 
gamy (or Mormonism and Communism in 
Marriage); Love Signs; Love Letters; 
The Model Husband; The Model Wife; 
Miscellaneous Matrimonial Matters; The 
Poetry of Love and Marriage. 


Tur HiIsTORICAL MAGAZINE, 
a periodical conducted with superior liter- 
ary ability, and read by the cultivated class 
among us, lately published the folowing 
review of ‘‘ Oratory, Sacred and Secular: 

In a country like this, in which nearly 
every one, sooner or later, is called to par- 
ticipate in associations of some kind, pri- 
vate or public—church meetings or school 
district meetings; political meetings or 
committee meetings ; ladge, or division, or 
club meetings; meetings of fire companies 
or meetings of military organizations; 
meetings of trustees, or other officcrs— 
there is no power which is generally so ef- 
fective as the power which is wielded by 
a ready, effective speaker, who can present 
a subject properly, sustain it calmly and 
gracefally, and meet its adversaries with 
skill and success. 

In the volume before us we have the 
best treatise on the art of Oratory which 
has ever been brought to our notice. Open- 
ing with judicions remarks on the Gen- 
eral Preparations for extempore discourse 
—in which he considers successively the 
prerequisites and the basis of speech, and 
the acquirement and the cultivation which 
are generally necessary to insure success 
therein—the author proceeds to discuss 
successively, a Sermon, from its foundation 
to its closing sentence, and Secular Oratory 
in all ita varied phases. Personal Sketches 
of Distinguished Orators follow; and the 
volume closes with an Appendix contain- 
ing directions ‘for organizing and con- 
ducting public meetings and debating clubs 
in parliamentary style.’ 

“ All this is done admirably in all its parts. 
It is not a book for school-boys merely, but 
for all, men or boys, who aspire to either 
the graces of oratory or the dignity of a 
presiding officer of an assemblage; and 
there is no one who can not find something 
in its pages which will recompense him for 
perusing them.” 


Tue RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. 
For Young People. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


Is one of the best of juvenile periodicals. 
It is bright, beautiful, and cheap withal— 
$2 50 a year, or with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL only $4 50. —— 


Free, Gratis.—There are 
publishers of newspapers and cheap mag- 
azines who send out sample numbers,” 
gratis, to all who ask. But the higher 
priced periodicals, like the Atlantic, Put- 


Tar American Bumper 
AND JOURNAL OF ART, published in Chica- 
go, by Charles D. Lakey, contains a variety 
of interesting matter pertaining to the 
building arts, and presents a creditable ap- 
pearance in its full-page illustrations. of 
the First National Bank Buildings, Potter 
Palmer's Block, and the new Tribune 
Building. The more noteworthy articles in 
the last number are, Architecture and 
Landscape Gardening,” Mortar,” “ Do- 
mestic Economy of Architecture, The 
Preservation of Timber,” with editorials 
on “Real Estate” and Wooden Pave- 
ments.” The design for a country villa, 
with specifications. The Builder is em- 
phatically a builder’s paper, and is worth 
much more than its price, $8 per annum. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 


From the late issues of the press, and rank 


ORIGINAL Sansxeit TEXTS, on the Origin 
and History of the People of India, their 
Religion and Institutions. Collected, 
Translated, and Illustrated by J. Muir, 
Esq., D. C. L., LL.D., Ph.D. Bonn. Mythi- 
cal and Legendary Accounts of the Origin 
of Caste, with an inquiry into its existence 
in the Vedic age. Second edition. Re- 
written and greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. 
xx, 582, cloth. $6 50. 

OUTLINES or Inp1an PHILOLoey, with a 
Map, showing the Distribution of the In- 
dian Languages. By John Beames. Second 
enlarged and revised edition. Price, $2 00. 


ELEMENTS OF HDI ARD Braz BHAKHA 
Grammar. By the late James R. Balan- 
tyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo, pp. 44. Price, $2. 


A second, revised, and enlarged edition 
of Theodor Benfey’s PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the use 
of early students. Royal 8vo, pp. vill. and 
296, cloth. Price, $8 50. 

Rie-Vepa Sanuita. A Collection of 
Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 
First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; 
the oldest authority for the religions and 
social institution of the Hindus. Trane- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R. S., etc., etc., 
etc. Second edition, with a Postscript by 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. tii. 
and 848, cloth. Price, $6 50. 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL History ; being 
an Outline History of the World. For 
Academies, High Schools, etc. By J. J. 
Anderson. Illustr. and maps. 12mo, pp. 
401. Cloth, $2 25. 

PRR-HISrOoRIO Nations; or, Inquiries 
concerning some of the Great Peoples and 
Civilizations of Antiquity, etc. By John 
B. Baldwin. 12mo, pp. 414. Cloth, $2. 


BLESsxD DRA D Ax D Risen Samrts. By 


Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. mo, pp. 128. 
Cloth, 81 15. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE Best AUTHORS. 
Selected and edited by Charles Knight. 
With Sixteen Steel Portraits. In 2 vols., 


nam’s, Harper's, Lippincott’s, etc., which | 8vo. Price, $5, cloth; or half calf extra, $8. 


Edition. Cloth, $1 15. 

THE Prency Angopores. By Reuben 
and Sholto Percy. A verbatim reprint of 
the original 20 volume edition, with Intro- 
duction by John Timbs, original Steel 
Portraits, and Index. Complete in 2 vols., 
16mo, cloth extra. Price per volume, $2. 

Hatr-Hours or ENciiss History. Se- 
lected and arranged by Charles Knight. A 
Companion Volume to the Half-Hours 
with the Best Authors.“ Cloth, $2 50; or 
half calf extra, $4. Contains the Choicest 
Historical Extracts from upwards of fifty 
Standard Authors, including Burke, Pal- 
grave, Guizot, Sheridan Knowles, Thierry, 
H. Taylor, Rev. James White, Charles 
Knight, G. L. Craik, Landor, Hume, Keats, 
Hallam, Southey, Shakspeare, Froissart, 
Sir Walter Scott, Hall, Barante, Lord 
Bacon, Cavendish, Bishop Burnet, Rev. H. 
H. Milman, Wordsworth, Lord Macaulay; 
with a General Index. 

CYOLOPEDIA OF FEMALE BIOGRAPHY; 
consisting of sketches of all women who 
have been distinguished by great talents, 
strength of character, plety, benevolence, 
or moral virtue of any kind. By H. G. 
Adams, 16mo, pp. 778, cloth. 82 . 

Tue New AMERICAN Farm Book. Ori- 
ginally by R. L. Allen—revised and re- 
written by L. F. Allen. 12mo, pp. 526, 
cloth. $3 5. 

Tue POETICAL Works or Mps. FELICIA 
Hans. Complete in one vol., crown 
vo. With three engravings from steel. 
$1 75. 

Por’s Prose Taxes, A collection of the 
entire Prose Stories, in two vole.—each 
vol. containing a complete series. 16mo, 
extra cloth. $4 00. 

Por’s Porems. Handsomely printed. 
With steel portrait and frontispiece. Uni- 
form with the Prose Tales.“ 16mo, extra 
cloth, gilt top. 82 00. 

HAaLLAN's COMPLETE Works, from the 
last London edition, revised by the author. 
The most accurate and elegant edition ex- 
tant. 10 vols. Comprising: Middle 
Ages,“ 8 vols., $7 50; Literature of Eu- 


rope,“ 4 vols., $10 00; Constitutional 


History of England,“ 8 vols., $7 50. 

SYDNEY SMIrH's Wit anD WIspom. Se- 
lections from his writings, and passages of 
his letters and table talk. Crown 8vo. 
$2 50. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PoRTU- 
GUESE LANGUAGES. By Edwin A. Notley. 
Crown oblong 8vo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 
Price, 88 50. 


Publishers Department. 


Irattan Honry-Bers SENT 
BY Post.—The Italian or Ligurian bee was 
firet brought to the United States in 1860, 
since which time it has steadily increased 
in favor with bee-keepers. The demand 
for the Italian is greater every year, on ac- 
count of statements showing their supe- 
riority, found in our agricultural journals, 
and written by our best apiarians. We 
have made arrangements with M. J. H. 
Nets, of Montgomery Co., N. T., for 
offering Italian bees from his stock as 
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premlums for subscribers to the PHRENOL- 
OGICAL JOURNAL. Those who keep bees 
may send to us for circular stating their 
pecullar merits, with particulars as to the 
terms on which the bees are furnished. 
Address this office, with stamp. Good 
honey coste little, brings a good price, and 
is both a necessity and a laxury. Get the 
best bees. 


Frienps oF PHRENOLOGY— 


We now enter upon the last half of the 
year 18090. Many of our co-workers, real 
helpere in the guod cause, are rendering 
important service by talking up the sub- 
ject, lending their books and Journals, and 
inducing others to look into it. New ac- 
cessions are constantly made to our ranks, 
and we how number among our patrons 
many thousands of good men. Long ago, 
when the subject was little known, not a 
few professtonal men opposed Phrenology, 
on the ground that it favored materlalism, 
fatality, infidelity, and so forth. But it is 
not so now. Those who know must of the 
science are among its heartiest supporters. 
Clergymen, Physicians, Lawyers, Judges, 
Authors, Teachers, Editors, and others 
urge its claims upon their friends. So 
also do farsiers, mechanics, artists, and all 
who know its value and importance. 

We take this occasion to thapk those of 
our patrons who speak a good word in be- 
half of the cause. Every new reader will, 
in time, become convinced of the truth and 
utility of this great discovery, and will 
then lend a band” to make it more 
widely known throughout the world. 
Every club of subecribers, be it large or 
small, will become like good seed sown on 
good ground, which brings forth abundant- 
ly. And this club system is (he way to do 
it. Our new subscription books are now 
open. 


Free—Gratis.—For every 
new subscriber sent us during the months 
of Jung or JULY, single or in clubs, we 
will send to each one who asks, a copy of 
our new “SYMBOLICAL AND PHRENOLOGI- 
caL Huap Mar.“ printed on plate paper, 
for framing. It is sold at % cents a copy, 
but will be given, as above, to new sub- 
scribere, or to those who renew at once, or 
before the first of August. 


Harr a XEAR.— For 81 50, 
single copies of the JouRNatL will be sent 
six months—from July to January. Five 
copies will be sent for $6, or Ten copies for 
810; Twenty copies for $20, and a copy of 
New Puyrsioenomy, worth $5, to the one 
who gets ap the club, or the same amount 
in any of our other publications. 


MorHER ANN LEE. We 
wish to procure a likeness of this distin- 
guished - personage. Should any of our 
readers in America or in England have a 
likeness, we shal) be glad to hear from 
them. 


Books FOR THE CENTER 
TABLT.—In place of the piles of senseless, 
gaudy, and expensive “gift books with 
which many center tables are loaded, why 
not place a copy of that ever fresh and fas- 
cinating work, New Puysioenomy? Al- 
bums, with pretty pictures of ‘‘ nobodies,” 
interest relatives and personal friends, 
while in the New Physiognomy there are 


distinguished men and women — living 
and dead—of all ages and nations. With 
thie book in view, there can be no want 
of topics for conversation. Indeed, it is 
literally filled with the most interesting 
suggestions on all eubjects relating to 
human character, and how to read it. 
Reader, if you would confer a special favor 
on a much-loved friend—whom yon would 
both entertain and benefit—place a copy of 
New Physiognomy on his or her center 
table. 


Tue ANNUAL OF PHRENOL- 
O@Y AND Puysiocnomy for 1870—now in 
press—will be published shortly. It will 
be supplied to agents and booksellers on 
very liberal terms. Single copies, prepaid 
by post, 25cents. The entire series, for six 
years—1865 to 1870—31 25. These Annuals 
will be found to be cheap and “ rich read- 
ing.“ 

Tar IstPERTALIST—a little 
weekly, sickly shoct-cheat—continnes in- 
cog. Why? If not ashamed of their mis- 
chief-making, why not take a bold posi- 
tion and defy the world? The makers are 
afraid. They foresve it failure, shame, 
and disgrace, and decline being identified 
with it. The teachinge of the sheet. are 
treasonable: and the conspiracy will, no 
doubt, soon be broken up. That crown” 
will, we think, soon come to a very bad 
end, if not taken in. —— 


FowLEn's PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL is fast becoming one of the most 
popular monthly magazines in thie conn- 
try. In addition to Its acientific discus - 
sions on Phrenology, Physiology, Physiog- 
nomy, and Psychology, it contains inter- 
esting articles on all subjecte. The March 
number contains a very sketch of Ole 
Bull, the t Norwegian violinist, and 
Mr. Jno. J. Wateon, our native artist. In 
the latter articles we find Southard. the 

resent Director of the Musical Academy 
n Baltimore, mentioned as one of the 
leading musiciang in the world. We con- 
gratulate our neighbors upon such an ac- 
qnisition.— Maryland Republican, April 8d. 


It is the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL that the Republican refers to. and 
not Fowler's.“ There has been no Fow- 
ler connected with its editorial manage- 
ment for several years past. Credit to 
whom credit is due. 


WantTeD—A copy of a late 
edition of Sir Charles Bell's ‘‘ Anatomy of 


Expression.“ 


Personal, 
Mr. Henry D. Barron, of 


Wisconsin, whose portrait and character 
we recently published in this JOURNAL, was 
confirmed by the United States Senate as 
Fifth Auditor of the Treasury. and took pos- 
session of the office on the ist of May. The 
Wisconsin Evening Journal says: Mr. Bar- 
ron will make a creditable representative 
of our State at the national capital. The 
fifth anditorship has been held by Marray 
G. McConnell, of Illinois, who was recently 
murdered at Jacksonville, and Jndge Un- 
derwood, formerly of New York, and now 
of the United States Dietrict Court of Vir- 
ginia. — 

Hepwortn Dixon nares 
Charles Dickens for the Englieh minister 
to the United States. Ifthe British nation 
submits the matter of cholce to na, we 
should say, We don't want him. His sto- 
ry-books, etc., are all we want of that sort. 


Dr. E. S. BELDEN, former! 
a reporter in the Phrenological Cabinet in 
New Tork, and now practicing hie profes- 
sion as physician and surgeon in Califor- 


—— 


more than a thousand portraits of the most ! nia, is reported by the Marysville Tunes to 
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have successfully performed a difficult op- 
eration for the cure of clubfeet, in that city. 
The deformity, which was congenital, had 
been so great that the subject of it walked 
upon the top of his feet. 


DaniEL FREDERICK BEAK- 
MAN, said to be the last surviving soldier 
of the Revolutionary war, died at Free- 
dom, Cataraugus County, N. Y., on the 
morning of April 5th, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and nine years and six 
months. He was born in New Jersey in 
1760, but when a child his parents emi- 
grated to the Mohawk Valley, in the State 
of New York, where they resided during 
the war of the Revolution. 


Mr. Joux L. Capen, phre- 
nologist, is now associated with those en- 
terprising temperance reformers and book- 
sellere, Meesre. FELL & Durvisip, No. 
702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, where 
all who wish may receive professional at- 
tention. This new firm is every way wor- 
thy the fullest confidence, 


Mr. H. A. SiursON, of Pana, 
Ill., shows the right spirit of philanthropy, 
by offering one hundred acres of fine land 
for the purpose of a Normal University at 
that place. The land is beantifally situat- 
ed, and has an ancient mound from whose 
summit six towns are distinctly seen. 


Tne Audubon Club in De- 
trolt has one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers. Its curator offers to procure a com- 
plete collection of the birds of Michigan, 
numbering abont one hundred and ninety 
varieties, enitably mounted, classified, and 
labeled, which, if accepted by the society, 
would require a period of abodt eighteen 
months to collect. —— 


STATUETTE OF EDaAR A. PoE. 
—W. B. O. Donavan, of 596 Broadway 
Studio No. 4—has just completed a capital 
piece of sculpture representing the author 
of The Raven.“ It is to be put into 
bronze, when copies may be obtained. We 
congratulate the young artist on the snc- 
cess of bis undertaking. He has given us 
a likeness which should be satisfactory to 
the friends of the poet. 


Picrures. — Rockwood, the 
photographic artist, 880 Broadway, is mak- 
ing sun pictures—all sizes—of unsurpassed 
excellence. It was at this gallery, but half 
an hour before his death, that the late ex- 
Mayor James Harper eat for his likeness, 
an engraving from which appeared in our 
Jane number. 


SN — 


‘PurENoLoGy IN WALES.— 
Mr. H. J. Hughes, photographic artist, of 
Carnarvon, Wales, has opened rooms for 
phrenological examinatione and the sale of 
books, in connection with his picture gal- 
lery. We wish him the dest success in de- 
lineating both the features and the char- 
acters of his patrons. There are many 
Welehmen in America who are thoroughly 
imbued with a love for Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology, etc. May their num- 
bers increase. 


“A THING oF BEAUTY IS A 
JOY FOREVER.”’—This was our exclamation 
on looking at some exquisite ribbon book- 
marke, made by Mr. Tuomas STEVENS, 
Coventry, England. which we lately re- 
ceived through Mr. James Burns, of Lon- 
don. These book-marks are adapted to 
the Bible, the Prayer-book, and other 
books. They contain Scriptura] and other 


[ Jury, 


quotations, moral and social sentiments, 
iMkenesses of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and others of our own country, and of 
distinguished foreigners like Gladstone. 
Bright, etc. The one which pleased us 
perhaps more than any of the others was 
the representation of a mother teaching 
her child to pray Thy will be done on 
earth as it ie in heaven.” Every variety 
of taste can find something congenial to it. 
{In this connection we may state, that 
publications, or anything else intended for 
the editor of this JOURNAL., may be sent 
direct, by book post, to 380 Broadway, 
New York, or throngh Mr. Barns, No. 1 
Wellington Road, Camberwell, London— 
and the same will be promptly sent us.] 


Mr. A. WeseER, piano-forte 
mannfacturer, at No. 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, finds an increased sale for his wares 
in his new and elegant quarters. We areas- 
sured that the Weber piano-forte is har- 
ing a run,” and that there are none better 
orcheaper. Circulars with stylee and prices 
will be sent on application. 


VaMPIRES—The wicked 
quacks who entrap * indiscreet young 
men,“ tben rob and poison them. The 
venders of buchu, etc., are of the same 
class; so are the anatomical-muscum men, 
who exhibit obscene objects to excite im- 
proper feelings, and then to get custom. 
Beware of all these advertising impostors. 


Dress AND CLOAK Triw- 
MINGE AT WHOLESALE. — Our neighbors, 
Mrsens. Morrison and Mensixe, who oc- 
cupy rooms in our building (889 Broadway), 
are manufacturers and importers pf the 
finest qualities of such trimmings. They 
invite an examination of their stock and 
prices. Our lady friends pronounce their 
“ fixings" ‘‘ eplendid,"’ and they know. 


BRIGnA Youne.—We are 
in possession of a capital likenese of this 
distinguished patriarch, recently taken by 
those enterprising artists, Mzssrs. Savacr 
and Ortixern, of Salt Lake City. These 
gentlemen are producing not only portraits 
of all the Mormon celebrities, but also of 
the most magnificent scenery of that sub- 
limest of all conntries. Send stamp to them 
for catalogues with prices. 


Wantrep.—The September 
number for 1868, and the April namber for 
1867, to complete sete. These numbers are 
out of print. Persons having duplicates, 
or who do not care to preserve tbeir files, 
may return those numbers to this office 
and receive any 2%-cent book pwidlished 
by us. Address—prepaid with a two-cent 
stamp—THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURKAL, 
New York. 


Brass Banps—The cele- 
brated Schreiber Cornets and Band Instru- 
ments with water valves are sold by the 
well-known firm of M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 
No. 680 Broadway, New York. They are 
noted for their purity of tone, ease with 
which they may be blown, uniform direc- 
tion of bell, and beauty of appearance. 
Bande usually usce E flat and B flat corneta, 
E flat altos, B flat tenors, B flat baritone, 
E flat bass and contra-bass, varying in the 
number of instruments from six to twenty. 
according to the state of the band. 


REMO VAT. — Davis Collamore 
& Co., dealers in china, glass, cutlery, ete., 
advertise to remove from their old etand, 
4% Broadway, where they have been for 
nearly twenty years, to 767 Broadway, and 
in the mean time they are offering thelr 


goods at reduced rates. 
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Business. 


Hyerenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compreseed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Bathe, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs. E. De La VERGxE, M. D., 


$235 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


am, 


W ESTERN STOCK J ouURNAL— 

a monthly for the Farm, devoted espe- 

cially to stock breeding and kindred top- 

ics. Terms, $1 a year. Specimen num- 

ber free. 

Address 
June 2t. 


PLANCHETTE.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our sub#eribers as to 
“ Planchette,“ we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board. ...$1 00 
No, 1.—A superior Planchette with 

New Patent Wheel...... e ....1 50 
No. 9.— With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly polished............. 
No. 3.—India Rabber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made i 
No. 4.—Plate Glaw, an exquisite 
bofrd—the writing can be sven as It 
MOVES along 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above. at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
8. R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, New York. 


MarriaGE 1N Hren Lire.— 
The latest sensation in the fashionable 
world ie the introduction of Rigaud's last 
new Perfume, sweeter and more lasting 
than all other Perfames, and is named 
RIGAUD'’S MIRANDA BOQUET, which 
is used by all ladies of refined taste. 


Advertisements. E 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
„„ must reach the publishers by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
— 50 cents a line. or $50 a column.) 


J. H. SANDERS & CO., 
Publishers, Sigourney. Iowa. 


3 00 


The Book of Common Pray- 
ER.—New and standard editions, with THE 
ADDITIONAL HYMNs. 

We have arranged: with English and 
American publishers for a full supply of 
both plain and ornamental styles: printed 
on the best type and paper, and in every 
sort of binding. Single copies of these 
prayer-books wili be sent, prepaid, by post, 
at prices annexed. If by the dozen, they 
will be sent by Express, at a liberal dis- 
count, 

Thirty-two mo, with the additional 
nyane. provier type Frinta fom suey 

reotype tes. e largest- - 
Pr DE size in the Main 84 ge A i j 

arkey morocco, plain, ; gilt clasp, 
$5 50; gilt cornera and clasp, $6; tuck, 1 ; 
antique flexible, 84 50; antique clasp, $5 50; 


full Russian calf, $5 50. 

Twenty-four mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan embossed, 1 $1 W; French 
morocco, plain sides, gilt clasp. $3; gilt 
rims and clasp, $4; Turkey morocco, plain 
sides, 88 50; gilt sides, $A. 

Eighteen mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan, marbled edges, ilt 
$2 50; morocco, plain sides, gilt 


edges It clasp, ; 


ers, 1 : vel ; antiqu 25; 
r ean as. ed, $6; que, $5 B: 

Address all orders for these to 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


889 Broadway. 
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60! TO LIVE AGAIN MY COLLEGE DAYS!” 


tain of perpetual youth which 
found, so that 
Thoueands of grad 


VOLUME, 
its 


SIDENTS and TWO HUNDRED 


amo 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS. Its Scientific Department, edited by one of the Professors 


of Yale College, is of t value to every man of science. 
Gnvariably in advance 
To any person wishing to take THE CO 


Trenms.—One year 
months for 50 cents. 


The Best Popular Music, 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL, 
WITH PRICES, POST-PAID BY MAIL. 


P lan Os 
et 
1. Beautiful Dream Waltz—J. Jay 
Watsen e 5⁰ 
2. An Errand of Love—C. Kinkel 60 


3. Heavenward March—G. Vilbre..... 
4. Loves of the Angels March—Acher. 50 
5. Testimonial Polka — J. Jay Watson. 50 
6. Charming Waltz—C. Kinkel. 40 
7. Loves of the Angels Waltz Packer. 50 
8. Pink Moss Roee Mazur 
Merkl. 60 
9. White Moes Rose March—E. Mack. 60 
10. Red Moss Rose Schottisch—E. Mack 60 
11. Mondamin Waltz—J. Jay Watson.. 30 
12. Galloping Sleigh-Ride Polka — Ord- 


35 
uscule Rêverie—E. Moniot 30 
14. Rosina Varsoviana—J. Jay Watson. 30 
15. Maiden Blnsh Waltz—C. Kinkel.... 60 
16. Departed Daye, Nocturne—Louis... 30 
17. Damask Rose Waltz—E. Mack 60 
18. Silvery Waves—Wyman........... 75 
19. Ena Adelaide Polka—J. Jay Watson 30 
. Maiden Blush March—C. Kinkel... 8 
21. Whisperings of Love— . Kinkel... 
22. Valse Angelique. Vilbre........ 50 
23. Frolic of the Frogs Waltz—J. Jay 


— 
le 


Watson ..... OO 
24. Orphan's Dream—C. Kinkel. .. 50 
25. Violetta Polka Mazurka—C. Faust.. 35 
%. Tremolo. Would I were a Boy 
, ( 40 
N. Tears of Night Iucc ho . 60 
W. Falling Leaves— Müller. 60 
29. Petroleum Polka —J. Jay Watson.. 50 
80. Whispering Angels Reverie — C. 
KAI!!! 88 50 
81. Shades of Kvening—- Thomas 30 
N. Heavenly Thoughts—C. Kinkel. . 50 
33. Eastonia Polka—J. Jay Watson.... 30 
84. Flowers of Spring—Reissiger...... 30 
35. Fire Bells Po ka—Cooke... REFERERET) 50 
36. Last Pore of Summer Varsoviana— 
esten .......... 3 . 
37. Damask Rose Schottische —E. Mack 60 
88. Little Beauty Waltz. 60 
39. Champagne Charlie Galop—Dreseler 40 
40. Loves of the Angels Reverie—Packer 50 
41. Mallie Waltz—J. Jay Wateon...... 30 
43. Infinite Joy—C. Kinkel. 50 
48. Chant du Berger M. Colas . . 35 
44. Blue Bird Polka Redo wa 30 
45. Kenilworth Waltz J. J. Wat- 
48. X Schottische] son. 5 
47. s ollacka © five 
48. S Galop pieces in 
49. * Gr'd March one. 
50. Tremolo, Rosselyhhnꝶ n 
81. Maskra Battery Schottische—A 
re rollt e 


esteses 


55. “ Souvenir of Happy Hours,” a cal- 
lection of 24 beautiful! Duets for 
Piano and Violin, arranged in the 
most careful manner, consisting 
of Opera Geme, Waltzes. Qua- 
drilles, Polkas Redowas, Mazur- 

kas, Schottisches, Marches, Gal- 

lops, Recls, Hornpipes, etc., etc. 
the fingering and bowing marked 
for the Violin, with tbe proper 
positions, etc. By J. Jay Watson, 
private pupil of Ole Bull, This 
collection of Duets should be in 
the possession of every lover of 
music, and particularly Violin 
amateurs who desire to become 
accomplished performers on that 
most wonderful and beautiful of 
all instruments. 

Vocal Music. 


1. Do Right and Fear Not—Thomas . 50 
2. Love the Dearest—J. Jay Watson 
(Piano and Guitar). 


50 


iN montha, X 
T on trial, it will be forwarded two 


THE COLLEGE COURANT, 
Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 


8. Upon my Sacred Honor—Bishop... 35 
4. Left Ali Alone—J. 8. Cox.......... 40 
5. That Other Girl Just Like Mine 

H. Miller c 
6. Janette—J. R. Thomas 
7. Floating Down the Stream J. R. 


6 22 „„ „%% K8ʃ¹dl „„ „„ 
992 „„ 


6 %% sees eooseeseseeuoee 


re — W. S. Haynes 40 
11. Old Uncle Ben W. S. Hays 40 
12. Aint I Sweet—Bishbop.............. 40 
18. rouve been a Friend to Me—W. 8. 

8 2 2 6% „% „6 6 „%% % „„ „%7%9.ꝛD „ „„ 6 „6 2 „ „%% „% % „% „% „ 
14. Kitty Ray--W. S. Hays 40 


15. Beautiful Hilla (quartette)— Clarke. 30 
16. I am Called the Fairest Flower 
Bison e 40 
17. Let the d and the Beautiful Reet 50 
18. Little Brown Church—W. 8. Pitts.. 30 
19. Let me Rest where the Loved Ones 
are Sleeping—M. Keller < 4 
20. Fair Ida—M. y 
21. Sweet Lips—M. Keller 40 
22. ss me Good-Bye, Darling—W. 8. 2 
ays (E „„ „% % % „% „% „% „% „% 66% 66% 6% „ „% „ „ „6 eeesass 
23. Beautiful Belle, sung by Lydia 
Thomp soon 
24. Meet me in the Lane—Blamphin... 35 
25. Carrie Lee —Cliſſor l... 90 
26. Silence and Tears (Guitar and Piano 
acc't)—Watsoůoon 0008 30 
N. Something Sweet to Think of—Ord- 
WAS Snes cose wesetc cite canes: 
28. Kiss me Good-Night, Mother—J. R. 
Thomas 


G95 335% %% „„ „„ „465 


29. The Birds are Gone to Rest (La Tra- 
viata) - Verd.. 35 
80. Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer—Wal- 
lace ..... ͤ 8 40 
81. Wandering Refugee — Will S. Hays. 50 
$2. Ring the Bell Softly—Catlin........ 35 
38. Oh! Ye Teare—Franz Abt......... 30 
34. Haunted Stream—Barker........ 50 


85. Linger Not, Darling—J. R. Thomas. 35 
86. Down by the River Side I Stray— 3 


2 6 „ „„ „ %%% % %%% %,/ß7—tʒ5272 „„ „46 


h . 

. Evangeline—W. S. Hays..... . 35 
41. I'd Choose to be a Daisy—Buckicy. 30 
43. I am Lonely To-Night..... 3 35 
43. Where are the Friends of my Youth 

© —Barker er 85 
44. The Dreams of the Heart—Linley.. 85 
45. Five O'Clock in the Morning—Clari- 


be 
46. Meet me, Darling Onc, To-Night— 


Finnin 88 
47. Would I were with Thee (new mel- - 
ody) —Bosetilld!l... ꝗ 80 
48. Dayana Night I Thought of Thee— 
F! 35 
49. Viva L'America—I. Millard..... . 30 
50. The Ring my Mother Wore—Mary. 30 
51. O! Give me a Home by the Sea-- 
Hos men 80 
52. Kies me Good-Bye—Millard........ 3V 
58. I Loved Thee—Meuller ............ 30 
54. Rock me to Sleep, Mother—Leslie.. 30 
55. Love's Chidings—Nannie.......... 90 


56. I am Thinking of Home Buckley. 90 


These pieces are all established favorites, 
and will be sent by return post on 8 
of price. Address 8. R. WELLS, 

dway, New Tork. 

P. S.—All kinds of Music, in sheet or 
book form, and Musical Instruments of 
every description, may be ordered throngh 
this office. 


A Man found Drowned, and 
identified by having his clothes marked 
with a stencil plate. A finely cut plate, 
ink. brush, and directions for use, sent by 
mail; for centa fancy styles, 75 cents. 
Address G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. Y. 
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Mechanical Movements, 

The useful volume of ‘Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements“ has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical morements ever s and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—ehonld induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A discount will be allowed to can- 
vassere, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the mir age er ey ciias, towne, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1889. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
site John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this qonrnel respectful] 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and interesting than any 
other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptiona 
of New Machinery: notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries; instructions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop. and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, ete. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter. in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences ix re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalitice and abstruse words and 

hrases. In this journal is published regun- 
ariy the Official List of all Patents isened 
weckly frum the United States Patent 
Ofice. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year....... e 00 
Pes wo @eevoeogeeoeoec „ „„ „ „ „„ 66 15 00 

5 copies for six months 4 00 
s N 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City oſ New Tork. 
by the Carrier, 82 50 per annum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 


extra to tage. 
Spécimen. copies saní free. Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
tr. 189 Broadway, New York. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in es. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile e, No. 568. city of New Tork. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 


ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es of 
Maronic Books, Regalia, etc., bent thes on 


application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO 


482 Broome Street, New York. 
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Popular New- Church Books 


for aale, wholesale and retail, at No. 20 
COOPER UNION, New York. 


THE NATURE OF SPIRIT, AND OF 
MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEING. By 
Rev. Chauncey Giles. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 
206. Tinted paper, cloth, gilttop. $1 25. 


CONTENTS, 
The Nature of Spirit and of the Spiritual 


World. 

Man Essentially a Spiritual Being. 
The Death of Man. 

The Resurrection of Man. 

Man in the World of Spirits. 

The Judgment of Man. 

Man's Preparation for his Final Home. 
The State of Man in Hell. 

Man in Heaven. 

The volume before us is wholly Sweden- 
borgian. We think that nowhere can be 
found a book from which so clear and so 
compressed a view of the leading doctrines 
of this rapidl wing sect can be obtain- 
ed.“ — His Mag. 

“Tt adheres rigidly to the received prin- 
ciples of Swedenborg’s teachings, but it 
surrounds them with lucid illustrations, 
clears up thelr apparent difficulties, en- 
forces their logical application, and exhib- 
ita their practical scope and bearing in a 
style remarkable for clearness of state- 
ment, as well as argumentative force.“ — 


8 e. 

“t The discussion is conducted in the best 
possible spirit. It may fail to convince 
one who is not convinced already, bnt it 
can not fail to interest any person who has 
ever thought upon these strange, intoxicat- 
ing themes.“ — The Nation. 

„Mr. Giles is one of the most thoughtful 
and eloquent of the Swedenborgian minis- 
terg in this country. In this work he un- 
folds in a clear and peranasive method the 

neral doctrines of his Church on the true 

dea of spirit; its relation to and contrast 
with matter, the Spiritual body; the resur- 
rection, and the final state in hell and heav- 
en. He writes in a didactic rather than 
a polemic spirit. Even those who differ 
from him on the extent of the analogy be- 
tween the future and the present state, W 
find in his discussions a profitable aid 
the understanding of the real views of the 
New Jerusalem Church.“ - Round Table. 


LIGHT ON THE LAST THINGS. By 
W. B. Hayden. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 196. 
Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price $1 25. 


CONTENTS. 


New Truth for a New Age. 

Reality and Extent of the Other World. 

Seership. 

The Scers of the Old Testament. 

The Spiritual Body withdrawn from the 
Natural Body at the Death of the Latter. 

The “ Sheol * of the Old Testament. and the 
Hades of the New, an Intermediate State. 

That Intermediate World needed as a Place 
where the Judgment occurs. 

History of that World from the Scriptnres. 

An important part of our Lord's Work lay 
in Hades. 

Hie Work on the Unclean Spirits. 

Redemption effected in Hades. 

End of the World not foretold in Scripture. 

The Symbolism af Prophecy. 

The Stability of the Physical Earth and the 
Material Universe argued from Scripture 
and Physics. 

The Cloud“ in which the Lord is to ap- 

„the Symbols in the Letter of the 


ord. 
The * Second Coming a new and wonder- 
ful Disclosure of Heavenly Truth. 
The New Jerusalem a New Church on 
Its Platform of Catholic Doctrine. ¶ Earth. 


RELIGION AND LIFE. By James Reed. 
1 vol., 16mo, pp. 85. 


CONTENTS, 
Introduction. 
How to think of God. 
How to think of the Scriptures. 
The Way of Life. 
The Life Hereafter. 
OUR CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. By Wm. 
H. Holcombe, M.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
pp. 818. Price $1 78. 


CONTENTS, 


I. Is there no Light? 
II. How are they raised ? 
III. What bodies have they? 
IV. Where do they go? 
V. Who takes care of them? 
VI. What are they doing? 
VII. Can we communicate? 
VIII. Why did not the Lord prevent? 
1X. Why did they die? 
X. What good can come of it? 


“ We have seen no more eloquent and in- 
telligible presentation of the philosophy 


> 


and ontology of Swedenborg than this. Dr- 
Holcombe throws the light of a clear and 
ceful style upon many points in Swe- 
enborg’s wonderful system, which the un- 
initiated reader finds it difficult to under- 
stand. Boston Evening Script. 

Its sweet pathos and comforting sym- 
pathy at once warm and interest us. — 
Albany Journal. 

“It gives a popular and understandable 
account of Swedenborg’s arg espe- 
cially as they bear upon this nt; and 
contains very much that is rational, veau - 
un rooting. and uplifting too.“ NV. Y. 

ian 


“Dr. Holcombe adopts the Swedenbor- 
gian view of the Bible and of theology, but 
not in a controversial spirit. His book is 
written in a thoughtful as well as attract- 
ive style, with many of the graces of rhet- 
oric. Its freedom from merely conven- 
tional and technical modes of thought is 
not one of its least merits. Believers of 
almost any communion, though differing 
from the author on special points of doc- 


trine and interpretation, will find here new, 
refreshing, and elevating thoughts.“ — The 
Round Table. 


DEUS-HOMO GOD-MAN. By Theophi- 
lus Parsons. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 455 pp. 
Price $2 50. i 


It bears marks of profound and honest 
thonght, and a sincere desire to help the 
world on toward a fuller and clearer knowl- 
edge of absolute and eternal truth.“ - Cht- 
cago Jourral, 

‘ Apart from the interest of this volume 
to readers who share the convictions of the 
author, it presents no small attractions to a 
wider circle by the excellence of its literary 
execution, ite temperate and dignified tone, 
and the philosophical e of its 
discnasions.""—New York Tribune. 

„Perhaps no book has appeared from 
the echolars of the New Church that has 
promised more light to the inquirer, or be- 
stowed more satisfaction upon the reader.” 
— Historical Magazine. 

t As a literary effort, Professor Parsons’ 
book deserves notice. His e ition is 
made with a care that has not labored ex- 
cept long and patiently. Hie illustrationa 
are apt, and his interpretations racy.“ — 
The Round Table. 

ON THE GROWTH 


OBSERVATIONS 

OF THE MIND. By Sampson Reed. 

1 vol., 16mo, 110 pages. Price $1. 

“ Hitherto I have known nearly nothing 
of Swedenborg; or indeed J might say lees 
than nothing, having been wont to picture 
him as an amiable but insane visionary, 
with affections quite out of proportion to 
his insight; from whom nothing at all was 
to be learned. It is so we judge of extraor- 
onary men. But I have been rebuked 
alren yia little book, ‘Growth of the 
Mind,’ by one Sampson Reed, of Boston, 
in New England, which some friend sent 
hither, taught me that a Zweren oorp an 
might have thoughts of the calmest kind 
on the deepest things; that, in short, I did 
not know Swedenborg, an Sigm to be 
ready to know him. Thomas Carlyle. 


JOSEPH R. PUTNAM, Manager. 
Patents.—Munn & Cos, Ed- 


Trons SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence in obtaining AMERICAN AND EU- 
ROPEAN PATENTS, 
Opinions, no charge. A pamphlet. 108 
pages, of law and information free. Address 
as above. 2t. 


FARM JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Jowa, weekly, contains full 
liet of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stork and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. Toaccommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. . 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 


Demorest’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, universally acknowledged the Model 
Parlor Magazine of America, devoted to 
Original Stories, Poems, Sketches, House- 
hold Matters, Gems of Thonght, Personal 
and Literary Goselp (including special de- 

rtments on Fashion), Instructions on 

ealth, Music, Amusements, etc., by the 
best authors. and profusely Illustrated with 
costly Engravings, useful and reliable Pat- 
terns, Embrolderies, and a constant suc- 
cession of artistic novelties, with other 
useful and entertaining literature. 

No person of refinement, economical 
housewife, or lady of taste can afford to do 
without tbe model Monthly. Specimen 
copies, 15 cents, mailed free. Yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium; two copies, 
$5 50; three copies, $7 50; Bre copies. $12; 
and splendid premiume for clubs at 
each, with the first premium to each s 


A new Bartram & Fanton Sewing 
Machine for twenty subscribers at $8 each. 
Publication Office Broadway, N. York. 

Demorest's Monthly and Young America 
together $4, with the premiums for each. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
KrppeEr's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted ter mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England. and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease. — Dr. Ham- 
mond. late Surgeon-Generai U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labele of 1860 and 1886. 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
15 Latent STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Bathe, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring euch. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The Eroon of History, Religious, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
but a man who lives perpetually and learns 
continually.) Price, prepaid, $150. S. R. 
WELLS, Broadway. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SATURDAY Review or Po.itics, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND ART. 
$5 a year, in advance; $4, Clergymen ane Taarer, $3 for six months; Single copies, 
cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE is acknowledged by the ablest jua es, American and European, 
t 


to be the best journal of its class ever established 


undoubted) 
Home AND 
THE STAFF or REVIEWERS has 


the most successful. 


e United States, and it is 


OREIGN INTELLIGENCE, prepared in a concise yet comprehensive form. 
been strengt 


hened, and Constant efforts will be made 


(particularly in special subjecte) to have their work the best of its kind that can be 
produced. 
THe Rounp TABLE CHEss FEUILLETON has been placed in charge of an eminent chess- 


player and writer. 


MUSICAL AND DRANATIO Notices, of a searching and unconventional character, will 


appear as regularly as they may be deserved. 
Clu OUND TABLE for the 
Dollars and a half; and clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 


s of Five will receive the 


ear by remitting Twenty-two 
llars. 


CAUTION.—In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New 


York, or a Post-Office Money Order, if possible. 
stered letter. The registration fee has been reduced 


send the money, but always in ar 


ere neither of these can be procured, 


cents, and the present registration system has been found by the pustal authori- 


to 
ties to be virtually an absolute protection a 


obliged to register letters whenever reques 


inet loss by mail. AZ postmasters are 
to do so, 


133 Nassau Street, New York. 


addressing 
It. 


(Jury, 


The Painter, Gilder, and 


VARNISHER'’S COMPANION. New edition, 
enlarged, containing rules and regulations 
in everything anne io the arts of Paint- 
ing, Gilding, Varnishing, Glass-Staining, 
Graining, rbling, Sign-Writing, Gilding 
on Glass, and Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing; tests for the detection of adulterations 
in oils, colors, etc., and a statement of the 
diseases to which painters are peculiarly 
Hable, with the simplest and best remedies, 
Revised, with an appendix containing Col- 
ors ac Goloring— . and A acties, 
compris ptions of a grea 

of additional pigments, their qualities and 
nses; to which are added Dryer's modes 
pat 4 21 80. 4 1 painting, oe Price, pre- 

; ress §. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


$5,000$ Salary. — Address 


U. S. Piano Co., New York. lyr. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. T7 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORE in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


A Rare Chance.—0uw 


School Dar VISITOR, one of the o 
and most popes Young People's Maga- 
zines in this country, and a large and finely 
executed steel engraving entitled. 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FANLLY, 
FOR $1 50!! 

The Vrsrror is a live, high-toned Boys’ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 32 double-column oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THIRTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 6 a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beanty. and one of the most truthful and 
spirited ever issued. 

Agents wanted everywhere ; and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Palfor's cir- 
culation, ran pee copies, circulars with de- 
acription of picture, full premium list, ete., 
will be cheerfully furnished, RAT, upon 
application. Send alon gour names. 

dress DAUGHAD & B 
blishers, 


Pu 
421 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Elegant Chromo: 
THE QUACK DOCTOR. 
From a water-color painting by H. L. 
STEPHENS. Size 16x20. presented 

to every subscriber to the 
RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
For Young People. sending the — 
pace (82 50) for 1869, direct to the Pub- 
shers. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
and other famous writers will add to the 
attractions of this popular monthly during 
the year 1869. 

“THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE has gradually risen 
above the very high standard of excellence 
with which it commenced. In the charac- 
ter of its reading matter, its acaptadiiliy to 
the young, and the beauty and originality 
of its illustrations, it has never been sur- 
parca either here or in Europe. — Brook- 
yn Monthly. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Mme. Demorest’s Corsets, 
Millinery, Toilet Preparations. 838 Broad- 
way. Send for Circular. 


Davies & Kent, Printers 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 188 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head. and Card 


it. 


Printing neatly and promptly execated. 


National Leg 


AND Am Com- 


— 


Frees’ Patent Artificial (a new inven- 
tion) and Uren’s Automatic Arm (commis- 
sioned by the U. S. Government) are the 
best substitutes for the Natural Limb ever 
invented. Circulars giving a fall descrip- 
tion of the limbs, price, etc., sent free by 
FREES & GILMORE, 
676 Broadway, New York. 
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Moore’s Rural New-Yorker 
ia the Largest, Bext, and Cheapest RURAL, 
LITERARY. AND FAMILY WEEKLY 

ublished. Excels in both Contents and 

tvle. Employs the Best Talent. Has a 
Metropolitan Position and Continental 
Circulation. Is finely and profusely illus- 
trated. Relies upon MERIT, which always 
dine Tae prono or ml who Kier 

ty, Variety, Taste, Progress, 

falness. It is pronounced the 

BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA. 

MOORE'S RURAL is adapted to the 
Wants of All, in both Town and Country. 
Liked by 5 Is not only a mpe 

mily Paper, but ably 


Use- 


rior Literary and 
and fully treats‘upon Rural and Domestic 
Affairs, Science, Art, etc. Both Press and 
People say MOORE'S RURAL Is the beet 
in its sphere. Try it and see. Only $3 a 
ar—less to clubs. A new half volume 
rins with July, and hence, Now is the 
ubscribe ! 


time to 8 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
$200 per month—everywhere, male and 
female. to introdnce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE, This machine will 
etitch, hem, fell, tuck, qailt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price, only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. e will pay 81.000 for 


any machine that will sewa stronger, more 


beantiſul. or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Eve 
second stitch can be cut, and atill the clot 
can not p poned i wig Without tearing t 

e pay Agents from 575 to P per mont 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 

Cacriox.— Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthlese cast- 
iron machines, nnder the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only 8 and 
really practical cheap mac 
factured. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever publishes of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79: Sliver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict. in silver case, $90; in 18k 
geld caser, $90; the grade named Samuel 

. Benedict. in silver cases, $45; in 18 kt. 
gold cases, $105. We send Watches by 
press, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 091 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


$1 00. THE $1 00. 
HOUSEHOLD: 
A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 


Containing articles by experienced House- 
keepera, upon all matters pertaining to 
home life and domestic economy. 


This popular Monthly has recently been 
enla to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Ita departments include the Veranda, 
the Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, 
the Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
eery, the Dispeneary, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor, with practical blots and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
miesion will be allowed. 


BEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy FREER. 


Address, GEO. E. CROWEL 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


$3 Worth ef Music for 10 Cents. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A Monthly Magazine. Each number con- 
tains twenty pages of new music and in- 
teresting rea ing. Terms, $1 per annum. 
An elegant writing-desk given for five 
subscribers. Pianos, organs, sewing ma- 
chines. etc., for clubs. Specimen copies, 
with $6 worth of music, fall list of premi- 
ums. etc., sent on receipt of ten cents. 

Address S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Zte Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ine manu- 
gt. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 
NEW VOLUME. 


Thie number will contain TWO FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, entitled LANDSEER 
AND HIS CONNOISSEURS” and THE FIRST PRINTING 
pecimen of the work. Price. % cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


number aa a 8 
TION WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 


The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all snbjects of interest from English 
riodicals; the beat representative talent in every de f 
human knowledge is laid under contribution for its pages, and it is universally conceded 


French, and German 


by the Press and Public, that, 


PRESS.” 


rtment o 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIO IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 
ENCE. 


SCI 
It is believed that in this department the ECLECTIC is more comprehensive and com- 
zine in the world not exclusively devoted to the rubject. 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY. and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 
brought down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


plete than any other Ma 


month to month. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 


BELLES LETTRES. 

POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented hy the best selections which 
can be gleaned from a wide field. The department of POETRY is exceptionally rich and 
copione, and frequently contains the productions of the most famous living English 

oe 


FICTION. 
In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
LAST AND BEST WORK OF MR ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT” is now appearing serially in our pages. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This de 
the best 
exclusively. 


rtment, probably the moet important of all, is represented by sclections from 
eviews, and Literature at Home has an Editorial Department devoted to it 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The ECLECTIC for twenty years has stood pre-eminent for its illnstrations. A very 
fine Stexi ENGRAVING on some subject of general interest, either i Portrait, or 


Ideal. embellishes each number. 


bese Engravings are executed in the 


t manner 


and by the best artists, and are alone worth more than the subscription price of the 


Magazine. 


nus or THE EcLxCric.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 
Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, One Year, $20. Clerzymen and Teachers opp 


at club rates. ents wanted to get u 
dress âg E. R. F 


Valuable Works, many of 
which are very acarce, out of print, and 
can not be duplicated: . 


TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION, for Au- 
thors, etc., by John Wilson $1 75 
Proxounctne VOCABULARY of Geo- 


55552 2 6 6%%„%„%„„%„% „„ „„ „„ „60660 


Strong. by Dr. Lewis. 1 
FREEDLEY ON Buatness, or How to 

Get. Save. Spend, Give, Lend, and 

Bequeath Money, with the Chances 

of Success and Causes of Failure in 

Bnainess........ 3 1 50 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD IN ITALY, an 

other Poem cece cee ces 
Tre PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

Henry Cray, by C. Colton, LL. D.. 2 50 
His ronxr or A MOUTHFUL or BREAD, 

and its Effect on the Organization 

of Men and Animals.......... . . 2 00 
MEN AND Times or THE REVOLU- 

TION, 1 Journals of Travel 

in Europe and America, by W. C. 

Watson. 2 
ReEaeon IN ReLIGION, by Frederick 

Henry Hedge 2 
Tae Plays or PHILIP MAssINGER, 

complete in 1 vol.. 
First Lesson IN NATURAL History, 

by Agassiꝝ . 
History or tre IsRaEirisH NA- 

TION, from their Origin to their Dis- 

persion at the Destruction of Jeru- 

salem by the Romans.............. 8 50 
HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES. 

historic rolls I opened.) ... 20 
Mznoms or THE Lire oF WILLIAM 

Wir. Attorney-General of the 

United States, by John P. Kennedy, 

in 3 VOUS 652 eeeese etic . 
Toe Lire An D Times oF AARON 

Burr, by J. Parton, 2 vols. 6 00 
CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION FOR THE 

LE. Numerous additions and 

more than 500 Engravinge. 2 vole. 10 00 
Tre STUDY or THE HUMAN Face. 

Tiinstrated. ndon. )))) 5 50 
Tae Lire or GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

by MARSHALL, 2 vols. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERA- 

TURE. embracing Personal and Crit- 

ical Notices of Anthors and Selec- 

tions from their Writings, from the 

earliest Period to the present Day 

with Portraits, Autographs, and 

other Illustrations. 2 vols. 12 00 
SUPPLEMENT TO CYCLOPEDIA........ 2 50 


clubs. 
ELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


Send for specimen copy, 45 cents. 


Hanp-Book or Cnewistry, Theoret- 
ical, Practical, and Technical, by - 
Abel and Bloxam, with numerous 
MNastrations. .... 2... ccc cece eee e ee 5 
AMERICAN ELOQUENCB; a Collection 
of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; 
witb Biographical Sketches and I- 
lustrative Notes, by Frank Moore. 
2 large vols..... . . 10 00 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: Hie Life, 
and Writinge, by Wm. White. Lon- 
don edition. 2 vols............... 13 00 
Youne ENGLAND, beautifully ilins- 
trated. London edition..... eee 
SPEECHES AND ADDREseEs or His 
Roya. Hiesness the Prince Con- 
sort, with Outlines of his Character, 
and how Royal Courting was done. 
London edition............-..ee8. . 500 
How TO TREAT THE SICK WITHOUT 
Menicring, by Dr. Jackson 8 
Pu rsiol. oer oF Dierstion, with Ex- 
periments on the Gastric Juice 
acarce—by Dr. Beanmont.......... 1 
THE AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 
Dl seg eatewss os 2 00 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND: or, 
Insanity. by Dr. Spurzheim, M.D... 2 00 
Tue SPIRIT or THE Aer, edited by 
Wm. H. Channing, vol. 1—ecarce.. 8 00 
PRACTICAL AND 8CIENTIFIC FRvIt- 
CULTURE, by Chae. R. Baker, of the 
Dorchester Nureerles. Illustrated. 4 00 
Tus Pri.oRIA's Procress and Holy 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE.......... 
LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART, by 

Dr. Lardner. 2 vols 8 00 
ANIMAL MAexrrisx, or PsycopuNa- 

my, by T. Leger 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND Hr. 

GIENE, 150 engravings ........... g 
PnysioLooy anv Hyorens—Text- 

Book—by Huxley and Youmans... 2 00 
Tue ORIGIN or Species, by Darwin.. 2 50 
Max's ORIGIN AND Destiny, by Lesley 4 00 
HumBoupr’s Visws or NATURE. 

London edition 
THe PniLosornr or Eattne, by Bel- 

RP ˙A˙· een. crease OO 
How NOT ro BE Sick, by Bellows.. 2 00 
History or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

bv SPALDING ...... F 1 


eeereceoe %% %%% „ „ „6 „ „ 
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Any of the foregoing works sent by 
mail, prepaid. on 851 of price. 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. York. 


Send for this 


Normal School for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS'S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’. Vt., under the instruc- 
tion of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the seesion. Terms 
only $40 for the complete course. No 
extra charges. Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. gt. 


‘* We have learned more of Luther's per- 
sonal a oe thia volume than from 
the most elaborate biography.“ — Phila- 
Genie Press. 

he last work by the author of the 
Schonberg Cotta Family: : 


Watchwords for the War- 
FARE OF LIFE. From Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther. By the author of the ‘Schonberg 
Cotta Family.“ One elegant volume, 12mo, 
cloth, extrn, $1 75. 

Sent by mail on receipt of prite, and for 
sale by all booksellers. 
A descriptive catalogne of all our publi- 
cations mailed to anv address, 
M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
506 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted !—Agents for Prof. 


Parsoxs’ Laws or Business, with full 
Directions and Forms for all Transactions 
in every State inthe Union. By Theoph- 
ilus Parsons, LL. D., Profeesor of Law in 
Harvard University, and author of many 

w ks. A New k for Everybody. 
Explaining the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions of all the relations of life, as well as 
every kind of contract and legal obligation. 

A correct, economical, and safe counsel- 
or and adviser. Giving directions for 
every proceeding, and showing how to 
draw and execute every kind of legal in- 
strument. Essential to eve Farmer, 
Mechanic, Mannfagturer, Public Officer, 
Landlord, Tenant, Executor, Administra- 
tor, Guardian. Minor, Heir-at-Law, Lega- 
tee Apprentice, Mariner, Auctioneer. 
Broker, Notary, Bank Officer, Justice of 
the Peace, Consignor, Sheriff. Under Sheriff, 
Selectmen, Commissioner, Married Wom- 
an, Widow, Trader, Market-man, Citizen, 
Property-holder, 

So plain, full, accurate, and complete, 
that no person can afford to be withont it. 
Embodying in popular form the reanlts of 
the labor and study of the moet popular 
and succeseful writer of law books in the 
country. Worth ten times the price asked 
for it. Exclusive territory and no com 
tition. Send for descriptive circular. 
Address, S. 8 SCRANTON & CO., 
Hartford, Ct. It. 


“ The Living Church.“ 


monthly Joumal, under the above title, 
will be published on the 6th of May, and on 
the first Thuraday in each following 
month. The Living Church“ will ad vo- 
cate the claims of a poumie Christianity 
in its relations to all tho living questions 
of the day, in criticism. natural science, 
hilosophy, social reform, ete. The 
oliowing gentlemen are among the con- 
tributore : 

Rev. Wm. A. e (whore 
“ Brotherly Words” will incorporated 
in these columns); Rt. Rev. Thon. M. 
Clark, D. D.; Rev. F. Harwood, D.D. ; Rev. 
Phillips Brooke; Rev. Henry C. Potter; 
D.D.: Rev. Jos. H. Rylance. D.D.; Rev. 
Walter Mitchell; Rev. C. C. Tiffany; Rev. 
Wm. R. Huntington: Rev. E. C. Porter; 
Rev. C. A. Richards; Rev. J. T. Walden; 
Rev. D. O. Kellog, Jr.; Rev. W. T. Wilson; 
Tror J. L. Diman; Rev. E. A. Washburn, 


.D. 
TERMS: Two DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
parahi in advance. Subscriptions should 
addressed to Tux LIVING ss 
633 Broadway, New York. Li com- 
munications and contributions should be 
addreseed to the Editor of Tus Living 
CHURCH.” 108 E. 2ist Street, New York. 
Tus Livixe Cnuncn. and THE 
FURENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, sent a yonr 
or t. 


Mme. Demorest’s Emporium 
of Fashions, 888 Broadway, New York. 
Plain and elegantly trimmed patterns of 
every novel, useful, or desirable article for 
ladies’ and children’s drees, Branches ap- 
neea everywhere. Send for Circular and 
ce-Liet. 
Mme. Demorest’s splendid Spring and 
Summer Mammoth Bulletin Plate of Fash- 
ions with ten full-sized patterns. Price 


$250. Mailed free. 
— 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 
No. 8 NASSAU STREET, AND 914 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


fo ed to any part of the United States or Canadas. A large Catalogu 
8 ed b bout hasin onean Guitars, Violi 
annoyance can be sav y persons abont purc nos s, Guitars, Violins, 

4 Tustraction Books, heet Music, etc., by 
„or calling at our ncy. We cheerfully give any information in our 
experience as Musical Directo 


ntlemen: 8. R. WELLS, 
Esq., 399 Broadway, Editor of this JouRNaL ; J. H, ELLIoT, Musical Editor Home Journal; 
A. C. WHBELER, 


American Musical and Book Agency. 

85 Nassau Street, or Post-office Box 6816. 
N. B.—A sample of the celebrated Mathushek Piano can be seen and heard at our office. 
Send for circular containing full particulars. ‘‘ A great soul in a small body.“ 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 


With a full-page Illustratlon in each Number. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
are Publishers of LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE take great pleasure in announcing 


“THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON,” 
A new Norel of great interest, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Phineas Finn.“ Orley Farm,” etc., 
Will be begnn in the 
JULY NUMBER, 
Commencing Vol. IV. of that Magazine. 
NEW BOOKS. 
By the author of The Albert N'Tanza.“ 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON. By Sir Samuel White Baker. author 


of Cast Up by the Sea.“ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” etc. Second edition. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Extra cloth. 81 50. 
“Certainly no sporting book we have ever read is more alive with spirit and dashing 
achievements." — The Round Table. 
CURIOUS MYTHS (Complete). Ourious Myths ofthe Middle Ages. By S. Baring-Gould. 
New edition. Complete in one vol. 12m0. Tinted paper. Half Roxburgh 82 50. 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
TRICOTRIN. The Story of a Waif and Stray. By ‘‘ Ouida,” author of " Strathmore.” 
Chandos.“ etc. With Portrait of author from steel. Fourth edit'n. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


3t. of Fashions, 838 Broadway. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Preeses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


New Books. — American. 


FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fieh-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. The Culture of Salmon, Shad, and 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Illus- 
trated. $1 73. 

FI8 G IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With 170 Mustrations. 

3 5, Sent by OM poat paid. by S. R 

LLS, Publisher, 329 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Emporium 
erms for 
Branches, Price-List, etc., sent free. 


An Essayon Man. By Alex- 
ander Pope. With illustrations, and notes 
by S. R. Wells, and published by the same 
in New York. 50 cents; muslin, gilt, $1. 

The publisher presents this celebrated 
eseay in a very attractive material dress, 
and adds exceedingly to its interest by his 
suggestive notes. He views mainly from 
a phrenological stand-point, and shows 
that it does not contain so many errors as 
it has generally been supposed. Its bean- 
ties and noble sentiments he points out in 
a striking manner. The illustrations are 
very fine. This is decidedly the best edi- 
tion of this famons poem we have ever 
seen.—Am, Guardian (Phila.). 
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Wanted — Agents — To Sell 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price, $25. The simplest. cheapest, and 
best Knitting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. Jt. 


Phrenology at Home. — 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 


are best for me to read? Is it poesible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher ? 

There are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Dlustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
“SrupEnt’s BET,” which embraces How 
to Read Character, New Physiognomy, 
Memory, Self. Culture, Constitution of 


Man. Bust and Box. is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $13.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight. safely boxed—not 
by maij—to any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 


S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Employment.—Pleasant and 
rofitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 


„ is a work of absolute power, some truth, and deep interest. -V. F. Day 


DALLAS GALBRAITH. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, author of Life in the Iron 
Mills.“ “ Waiting for the Verdict,” etc. Second edition. 8vo. Cloth. $2. 
One of the best novels ever written for an American magazine.” --Phil. Morning Post. 
“The story is most happily written in all respects."—-The North American. 


Elsie,” By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Fifth edition. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET. After the German of E. 1 at anther of Gold 


A more channing story, and one which, having once commenced, it seemed more 


difficult to leave, we 


ve not met with for many a 


y."—The Round Table. 


GOLD ELSIE. From the German of E. Marlitt, author of The Old Mam'selle's 
Secret. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth. 81 18. 
„A charming sor pharming told. — Baltimore Gazette 


Ho A harming boo t absorbs your attention from the title-page to the end. The 
ome ; 

For eale by Booksellers generally, or wiil be sent by mail. postage free, on receipt of 
price, by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The Hygeian Home. 


BROWN & MIDDEKAUFF. Proprietors. 
A. SMITH, M.D., Resident Physician. 
We have fine bulidinge, deautiſnl scenery. 
mountain air, and all the facilities for 
bathing. 
For circular . terms, etc., ad- 
dress BROWN & MIDDEKAUFF 
it. Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, S. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. Jon RNAL., Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., and others, published card size— 
by ROCK WOOD. Broadway. N. T. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AGENTS to introduce the BUCKEYE 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
titch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 3t. 


Fire Extinguisher, Plant 


SYRINGE, WINDOW WASHER, and GARDEN 
ENGINE for $5. Send stamp for circulars 
to N. E. P. P CO., Danvers, Mass. it. 


Permanent and Transient 
Bo ARD, at 28 and 25 K. 4th St., New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. 


— 


Tue Best JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


Demorest’s Young America, 
an entertaining, artistic. and eplendidly 
illustrated monthly Magazine for Boys and 


r 8. 

To include pleasing developments of the 
arts and sciences, philosophy, also stories, 
music, and other entertaining features, in- 
cludivg puzzles, games. toys, etc., etc. 
Combining for Young America a museum 
of the „the useful, and the beautiful. 
without frivolity or exaggerations, and a 
well-spring of pleasure and instruction in 
the household. 

TERMS.—Single copies, 15 cents; year- 
ly, $i 50: additional copies, $1; or five 
copies, $5. 

o each single subscriber, at $1 50. is 
presented a good two-bladed pearl-haudled 
ife, or a microscope, or a handsome 
book, as a premium. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, New York. 
: Ringte copies mailed Iree on e 
ceipt of price; or specimen copies, w 
circular, 10 cents. it. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine's 
PE Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted, Sample sent, free of postage. on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 


Mme. Demorest’s Grand 
Opening of Pia aay bea Fashions, 838 
Broadway. Send for Circular. 


His Life and Adventures. Edited by his Widow. One of the most entertaining and’ 
valuable of modern biographies. In a handsome vol., $2 50. 


The book is one of the most valuable additions to the literature of the times that has 
appeared for many years, and has been published in exquisite taste."—Phila. Age. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. 
By Bayard Taylor. The final book of Travels of this popular author; said by the 


critics to be the best. Nothing can be more exquisite than his pictures,” etc. 12mo, 
$2 B. s 


" Pithy, pointed, sentient, brilliant, every sentence, every chapter, the whole book, is 
freighted with the choicest, raciest, and fairest morceauæ of an accomplished traveler's 
gatkering.”— Utica Herald. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE WEST; OR, CALIFORNIA AS IT IS. 


By Brace. Full of new and important facts and statistics abont the Natural Wealth 
of California—the Vine Crope; Silk Growing; Farming, etc. The Yo-Semite and the 
Railway—apropos to the great event of the day. 12mo, $1 W. 


„We have merely touched and indicated a number of things well worth a more ex- 
tended commentary than we have space to give, and finally lump the matter by recom- 
mending it as the most readable and comprehensive work published on the general 
theme of Californla.“ V. F. Times. 


COLOR. 
By Mme. Elizabeth Cavé, author of Drawing without a Master.“ 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE STRANDED SHIP. 


By Davis. A new story of remarkable power and interest. 16mo, 50 cents, paper, or 
80 cents in cloth. 


s*a For sale by all Booksellers, and eent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BS HAIL COLUMBIA. 
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1. Hail! Columbia, hap-py land, Hail! ye he - roes, heav’n-born band; Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, Who fought and bled in 
2. Immortal patriots, rise once more, Defend your rights, defend your shores ; Let no rude foe with impious | hands, Let no rude foe with 
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8. Sound, sound the trump of fame, Let Washington's great name, Rin ads, Th. the world with loud 5 Ring thro the world with 
4, Behold th the chief who now commands, Once more to save his country stands, The rock on which the storm will beat, The rock on which the 
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freedom’s cause, And when the storm of war was gone, Enjoy d the peace your valor won; Let in - de - pendence be our boast, 
im - pious hands, In - vade the shrine where sacred lies, Of toil and blood the well-earned prize: While ene peace sin - cere and just, In 


— 
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. .. = 
5 . * 55 l — 
loud applause, Let ev’-ry clime to freedom dear. Lis - ten witha joy - ful ear: With e - qual skill, with God-like pow’r, He 
storm will beat, But armed with vir - tue, firm and true, His hopes are fixed on heaven and you! When peop was ae dante in dismay, When 
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Ev -er mindful SBa. it cost, 33 - er r grate-ful | for the prize, Let its al - tar reach the skies; Firm, u- ni - ted 
heaven we place a man- ly trust, That truth and Fa tice will prevail, And ev'ry scheme of bond-age fail. 
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overns in the fearful hour Of hor-rid war, or guides with ease The happier times of hon-est peace. Firm, u - ni ted 
gloom obscur’d Colum-bia’s day; His stea -dy mind, from changes free, Resolved on death or lib er - ty! 
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us be, Ral - lying round our lib - er - ty, As a band of brothers join’d, Peace and safe -ty we shall find. 
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s 4 
us De, Ral - ie round our lib - er - ty, As a band of brothers joined, Peace and safe- ty wie shall find. 
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MY COUNTRY ‘TIS OF ‘THEE. 
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1. My country. tis of thee, Sweet land of lib - er - ty, Of thee I sing; Land where my fa- thers died, Land of the 
2. My na- tive coun- try, thee—Land of the no - ble free Thy name I love; I love thy rocks and rills, Thy woods and 
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8 Let music swell the breeze, 4 Our fathers’ God to thee, . 
And ring from all the trees Author of liberty, 


pil-grim’s pride, From eve-ry mountain side freedom ring. Sweet freedoms song: To thee we sing; 
tem - pled hills, My heart with rap - ture thrills Like that a - bove. Let mortal tongues awake, Long may our land be bright 
22 — ! IOA Let all that breathe partake, With freedom’s holy light; 
5 at: + + Let rocks their silence break, Protect us by thy might, 


55 8 i The sound prolong. Great God, our King. 
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STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
ee EA a S 


Words by Dr. FRANCIS kr. 


+ 7 v | i 
7 . eve ` 1 l 
; 0 say, can you see, by the dawn's ear - ly light, What so proud-ly we haild at tho twilight's last gleaming 
2. On the shore dim - ly seen thro’ the mist of the deep, Where the foe’s haughty host in dread si- lence re - pos- es, 
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3. O, thus be it ever when free- men shall stand Be - tween their loved home and war's des - o - Ia - tion, 
e rrid =} =>. 
; ; 
y ' V 


Whose broad stripes and bright stars thro’ the per - il - ous fight, O'er the ramparts we watch’d, were so galt-lant-ly streaming. 
What is that, which the breeze o’erthe tow-er- ing steep, As it fit - ful-ly blows, half con - ceals, half dis - clos - es? 


Bless'd with victory and peace, may the ee eee land Praise the power that hath made and pre- served us a na - tion. 
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And the rock-et’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 


7 
proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there; 
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Now it catch -es the gleam of the morning's first beam, In full glo- ry re - flect - ed now shines on the stream; r 
Theu con - quer we must, when our cause it is just, And this be our mot- to— In God is our trust! 5 
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) say, does the star --span-gled ban -ner still wave, O'cr the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 
'Tis the star - span -gled ban - ner, O long may it wave, O’erthe land, &c. 
And the star - span -gled ban - ner! in tri- umph shall wave, O'er the land, &c. 
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RED, WHITE AND BLUE. By permission of LEE & WALKER, Pub, Phils. 


$3 T1 
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1. O Co-lum-bia! the gem of the o- cean, 


is e — — — — 
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vo - tion, A worldof - fers homage to thee, Thy mandates 


Lib er- ty's form stands in view, Thy banners makety - ran- ny trem- ble, | 
i 
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= When borne by the red white and blue, Thy banners make 


ty - fran - ny 


3 } 
When war winged its wide desolation, Let our hearts warm with since rest fervor, 
And threatened the land to deform, This prayer stir the sonts depths within, 
The ark then of freedom's foundation, May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm; Nor the star of their glory grow dim! 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, May the service united ne'er sever, 
P- 2- 4 f 2- When so proudly she bore her brave crew, Bat they to their colors prove true! 
a ..... erer With her flag prondly floating before her, The Army and Navy forever. 
J) ee =: The boast of the red, white and blue. Three cheers for the red, white and bloe! 
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Hand Books for Home Improvement (Educational) ; 


finely Wluetrated, $1. 
N 


How to Talk, How 
KI. LIS. No. 389 Broadway, 


te, 


for the BOOK — “ Ilow to WI 
» Pictorial Edition. 81. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN 
Send Stamps for Terms to S. R. V 


M 


" RBOP’'S FABLES, 


Take an Agenc 
UCATION,” $4. 


a 


2 
Rvingn. $5. 


‘“‘SELF-ED 


gr 


? How much can I make 
„LIFE IN THE WEST," 82. 


mA 
ae $1 50 


to Behave, and How to do Business,” $2.25, and 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY,” 1,000 en 


* ORATOR Y—Sacred and Secular 


“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business,” in one large volume, 


We bave removed from ourtold stand, No. 21 Maiden Lane to the eplendtd ne v store No, 
680 BROADWAY where may be found a fine collection of MUSICAL BOXES 
of all sizes, styles and prices. Having made this business a specialty for many years, 
and possessing facilities superior to those of any other house, we can better meet the wanta 
of cu:tomers, and give them entire satisfaction. Our stock of Fancy Goods, Watches and 
works of Art will bear inspection. Circulars on application. 

M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


MIDDLETOWN 


Healing Spring Waters 


The attention of the public, and of invalids particularly, is directed to 


these WATERS, which are very highly recommended by physicians and 


and others familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 
They are unrivalled as a Remedy, ‘refreshing as a Beverage, 


AND PRONOUNCED 


Superior to all other Waters, 


BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references, 


ts" Send for Pamphlet. Address 


GRAYS & CLARK, 


Middletown, Vermont, 


A NEW BOOK FOR AGENTS! 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER 
and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S HOME; 


Or, Principles of Domestic Science. 


Being a guide to the formation and matntenance of Economieal, Healthful, Beautiful, 
and Christian Homes. Well printed; profusely illustrated; handsomly bound. A work 
that will find ite way into every household in the laud. The names of the distinguished 
anthoresses give confidence in the work. It is a practical book, made by practical house- 
8 and skillful wri tere, to meet a practical need. Agents find it the easiest selling 
book now in the market, as it is needed by every family, and there is no competition of 
similar works or rival editions. Sold oniy through Agents, by subseription. Exclusive 
territory and liberal discount given. Agents wanted in every town and county. Send for 
descriptive circular to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


FREEMAN 


Indispensable, 


$2.25. 


comprising“ How to Write,” “How to Talk,” 


Add ess S. R. W ELLIS, 389 Broad way, N. Y 


J. 
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Does not have to be removed from the wall 
to open it. Instead of trays to lift ont, It is 
arranged with drawers made very light and 
Strong. 

It is much stronger, as only à smal! por- 
tion opens, whereas in the old style the 
whole top comes off. 

The same room in the bottom of the trunk 
„ and heavy clothing as in the old 
stylo. 

The Upright Patent Trunk Co., 
No. 4 Barelay St., 
june 3t. Next doer to the Astor House. 


Household Blessings. 
UNION WASHING MACHINE 


And Wringer, 


Admitted to 
be the best 
and most der-| 
able im the 
market, War- 
rartod to 
wash perfest- 
ly  witheut 
soaking, rub- 
bing, or botl- 
ing, and will 
eave ite 6081 


Ayqueqdwnty aesq seq apnea s 


pode 
jaedxe pug Apunga jo sieo Aquam} 1340 Jo ns AY1 ST en 


oe ë W rine er, 
with Patent Galvanised Frames, is the best 
and largest Family Wringer fur round or 
square tubs in the market. 

WARD'S AMERICAN MANGLE, for 
Ironing Clothes without heat—for hand or 
steam power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 

FLUTING MACHINES, with the latest 
improvements. FLUTING &CISSORS, SAD 
IRONS, and other laundry articles, Clethes s 
Dryers and Wringers of all kinds. 

J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortlandt St. 
New York. 


Wringers of all kinds repaired. Send for 
Circular. 


Hy Stony or A MOUTHFUL 
OF BREAD and its effect on 


the Organization of Men and Animals. 
By Jean Mace. Translated from the 
seventeenth French edition. Second 
American Edition now ready. Price, 
post-paid, 52. &, R. WIIs, Publisher, 
389 Broad way, New York. 
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EMPLOYMENT—Wwill it Pa 


Perfect Fitting guaranteed in all 


Fine English Edition of Tue LTR AND Wrrrt 


b z 2 tA 
È 8484 
— — er 
$ — 
WAREHOUSES, ENO 
i r 2 — 
138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW TORK. 8 5 
. : tf? 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street.) pS Fy 
SUITS | OVERCOATS BOYS S VRNE 
m | UITS 1 ? 25 
For all Occasions, For all Seasons, For all Ages “9 a 
ONE PRICE. FURNISHING GOODS ONE PRICE. | $Ù 
x OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ` = 84 |- 
Our Goods made up for immediate wear as well as Cloths , Caselmeres, Coatings, Vesti ‘ 8 A 
are of unparalleled extent and variety. Orders 107 en to measure executed within a few hours Piece, RSE = 
BY CUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, È 75 * 
Gentlemen in all parts of the Country are ordering Clothing direct from us, With entire satisfaction, aa 4 


cases. 
Rules for Self- measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 
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Two large volumes, price $12. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 889 Broadway. New Jork. 
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of Character.—As man 
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At $2.20 per year each, and the money for the same, will have n copy of this magnificent 
work sent them by express. 


We will also send a copy of the Book to any person pasing his own Subscription Four 
Years in advance, at $2.00 cach year, 


The Burk contains over 1,000 octavo pages, and nearly 100 Illustrations and Mapa, in 
substantial cloth binding. 


Remit money for subscriptions in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order or Registered 


Letter, and Address, 
THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau, St., New York, 


PATENT OFFICE 


CLUBBING 
With other Periodicals. 
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for sending ear Journal wit: 
other Publications at Club Rates 
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Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full inetrections to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

n A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United Btates Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Scirytiric 
AMERICAN is the best and cheapeet Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, anu Me- 
chanics, published in the wor'd. Three dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New Vork. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


F SCHOOL Material for 1869 and 970, 
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Globes, Maps, School Furniture of several 
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Book, Magazine, or Newspaper no matter 
where or by whom publiehed, may be or- 
dered at Publisher's prices, from 

m B. E. WELLS, 889 Brodway, New York. 


See 7 ; ly to be BEST PAPER for Bove anD 
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Are pronounced by the Musical Protession, 
the Conservatory of Rew York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured 


Because of their immense Power, . 
24. Sweetness and Brillian of Tone, 
Touch, and great Durability. 


A Descriptive Circular sent on applicaticr 
Ware rooms, Fifth Ave. cor. W. 16th St. N. T 


NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY, 
18689. 


We salleit from friends, personal and politics], and from coe business publie, a eon - 
tinved interest in the Expreres, and to its Daily, Semi- Weekly. and Weekly issues, It is 
thirty-two years sirce the Daily Expures commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, ard in all that time it bas been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
Stater, the rights of the Pecple, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order, the Diffusion uf Know ledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the penple, therefure, who believe in a stable Government, good men, 
gered lawo, an econ mical nod bor est Government. at d in equat snd exact justice, we 
apps for that measute of pi. blie favor which is dre to ibe principhs we avow. 

ne coming year will test the right of the wl ite race to rute the country at the balot 
box, and ajsu whether the Anurican peo] le have the pewer to resist, Conetitutionally, a 
Jacobin and lawleas Congrees in giving the negro suprewe control over nearly one-third 
of the States ard millicns of pople. We therefure invoke the sid of all who believe in 
the Goverl ment of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitutional law. 

The Exrrees we shall alm to make more an d. mei e, in all its departments. a thoreugh 
National and Local ne waps per —a Home Journal for the Family—a Political newepaper 
for the politician- a Financial and Businees Journal forthe Banker and man of business. 
And for the rest, in the future, sis in the past, the Expxuse must speak for itself, 

The Evening Express baving bad for wwenty-six years a lage circulation among visitors 
to the city and men of business in the city, Is er peclally wortby of the attention of all 
classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 

In this m epect we commend It esptclally to those advertisers who expect to attract the 
attention of kü ar gers in the city, and of permanent residents. 


TERMS: 


he NEW-YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 
WEEKLY EXPRESS, for 1869, will be published upon the following terms; 


THE EVENING EXPRESS, 


Single Copy „ 1 „„ % RT ER „„ „ „„ „% „ „„%6„%6 „ „62 eee 4 cents 
oy Bubscribera, served by Carriers, per week..... ... CCC w“ 
Mail Subseribers, one year........ e e 0 „ e e T .. 99 50 
Bix months eeneavrtoeevevseecooreeagpeecant 665 6 „„ „ „„ „ „ „„ „„ lire aqet edanen g $+ 5 00 
Price to Newadealers, per "OO, . PU HUũ—U 555575ÿũ 5 6 0 8 00 
THR SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
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4 * py Six Asiek S ee e E S ier 2 50 
Two Coptes, one year — TPT TTS Tee TeTTTTTTTETTETTUPITETETITTTL Tre Te 7 00 
Five Copies, one yea ecssacees . e ces Sask ones: L 00 
Ten Coptes, one year e e e q . 28 00 
Twenty-five Copies to ane address. . . sees e b d e 00 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of ten and over. 
WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year, (68 lasues).... senos she %% %% % an Phe „ „„ „ „0% „ eee ehetat eRe „„ „% „% 4 te IL 00 
1 es Bix MROBCDB. one ect gece cess sneer „„ „ „4 1 26 
Three Copies, one Year. eae eeeecoeevpes eee euvbee2enoe nae Seen trees „% „nr esse 5 & 
Five Copies, one earrãerr· . (EE „ „ neee eee tees 8 00 
Ten Copies, one ear. 52 2606 ITT „ 4 * „7% Err 18 00 
Fifty Copies of Weekly to address of one person . 650 00 


An extra copy will be sent to any pereon who sends us à club of 10 and over. 

To clergymen, the Week'y will be sent for 61.50 per annurn, 

Four Editions of the Evexixe Express, are published at 1:30, 2:80, 3:30, and 5 o'clock. 

With the latest Political, Commercial and Marine Newe. 

The latest Newa by Telegraph from all parts of the United States and Europe. 

The latest Intelligence recxived by Mati. 

Tce latest Domestic and Foreign Markets. 

Late hellgious, Agricultural, and Dramatic News, 

The latest Law Reports, and the very latest news from the adjoining Citics, States, and 
all the States of the Union. 

Aleo, a cou-plete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 

We particularly call the attention of Farmers and Merchants. in all parts of the country, 
to our toca] Mart et and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 

The Semi- Weekly, and Weekly Editions will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of guing to press. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY.EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year #4 00 
THE SEWI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year, 5 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
one errrrrhkck ened oceans c E ETE 8 E 
These terms apply to new subscriptions or renewals for another year, and for ne term 
short of a year. 


Specimen copies sent free upon application, to any address, and as many as may be 
wanted. 


Re mit by draft, Post-Office money order, or Registered letter, otherwise we will not be 
responsible, 


We have aleo made arrangements to club the Express with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a monthly paper cevoted to Agriculture; THE RIVERSIDE MAGA- 
ZINE, f.r young folks, and the PH RENQOLOGICAL JOURNAL, thus off. ring to our 
subscribers a great variety of choice reading at the following terms, viz. : 


TUE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year............... 22 50 

THE WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year. 8 00 

THE WEEKLY EXPRESS aad the PHRENOLUGICAL JOURNAL to New 
subscribers for one year...... 3 ! 8 8 50 


EF” Remit by Draft, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered Letter, to 


J. & E. Brooks, 
No. 18 and 15 Park Row, New York. 
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SUMMER READING. How to Read Character. 


gs. Price, muslin, $1.25 ; paper, $1. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, bat to man.— Foung. 


JOHN P, NEWMAN, D.D., 
CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

* 

Here is the iikeness of a healthy, cheer- 
ful, robust, and earnest Christian gentle- 
man. He brings into the pulpit a warm 
and vigorous circulation, strong and 
healthy lungs, a clear and practical in- 
tellect, a broad charity, an earnest, abid- 
ing faith, and the deepest devotion. 
There is also such dignity, such integ- 
rity, such honor, and such a degree of 
executiveness as is only born of a brave 
and loyal heart. 

In personal appearance Dr. Newman 
may be said to have a striking presence. 
In stature he is not far. from six feet 
high, and weighs one hundred and sev- 
enty pounds. He has dark eyes, dark- 
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P. NEWMAN, D. D. 


brown hair, and a rich brunette com- 
plexion. He has broad shoulders, a large, 
deep chest, a strong, bony structure, a 
large brain, and is every way a well- 
made man. His features are conspic- 
uous, being strongly marked though 
nicely chiseled. His nose is rather large, 
and slightly Roman; his mouth well 
cut; teeth strong and regular; chin am- 
ple; lips full; neck somewhat short; eyes 
rather large, lustrous, and very express- 
ive; perceptive faculties quite large, and 
reflectives ample. The top-head is high 
in Veneration, Benevolence, and Firm- 
ness, while Hope, Conscientiousness, and 
SelfEsteem are full. There is no lack 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness ; 
while Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 


ness are well developed. He is eminently 
devout, overflowing with kindness and 
gratitude; he has a word of encourage- 
ment for those who need it; is lenient to 
the unfortunate, and dignified toward all. 
He is spirited as an opponent, and reso- 
lute in the defense of his principles. He 
is inventive; can plan, contrive, project, 
and execute. He is economical, knows 
how to acquire property, and how to use 
it to the best advantage. He is youthful, 
witty, and fond of fun. He loves poetry, 
oratory, music, works of art, and all 
things tasteful. He is very affectionate, 
a warm friend, and a true lover. Al- 
though mindful of his reputation and 
good name, he has no undue sensitive- 
ness, no weak timidity or foolish fear; 
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no shrinking from duty; no hesitancy to 
act when in the right. In short, our sub- 
ject is at once a live, healthy, warm- 
blooded human being. He is a broad, 
liberal-minded, scholarly, patriotic Chris- 
tian gentleman ! 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Newman is still a young man, compara- 
tively, having been born in New York city, 


September 1st, 1826. He unites in himself by 


descent the staid contemplative qualities of the 
German and the susceptibility and activity of 
the Frenchman. Both his parents were per- 
sons of superior character and intelligence, and 


sought for their son the best educational advan- | 


tages within their reach. His early school- 
training was received at Cazenovia, N. Y., and 
when he was very young the tendency toward 
a sphere of life which should exercise the high- 
est properties of the mind was exhibited. This 
would seem perfectly natural and in accord- 
ance with the religious culture which was his 
from childhood. He says, however, that the 
direct impulse to enter the ministry was given 
when he was about sixtcen years old, in the 
following extraordinary manner. We use his 
own words: 


“One evening, when passing through one of 
strects of my native city, a stranger met me, 
and without a salutation said, abruptly, ‘God 
wants your heart, and then, like a specter, 
passed away. His face was pale, his eyes 
large, dark, and lustrous, and about his neck 
he wore a white cloth. His words startled me, 
but ere I could resent the intrusion he was 
gone. Two weeks thereafter, on a bright Sab- 
bath morning, while I was passing through an- 
other street, this same stranger met me, and 
without uttering a word, handed me a slip of 
paper on which was written, ‘God wants your 
heart.“ I looked after him, but he was not vis- 
ible. I had scen again his pale face and large, 
deep eyes, but heard not his voice, yct I could 
identify him among a million. His message 
was obeyed, and within a month thereafter I 
was received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

From the date of this remarkable incident 
he becnme deeply interested in religious mat- 
ters, and after a course of preparation en- 
tercd the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination at the age of twenty-two 
years. After serving with much success in 
small churches for several years, he was sta- 
tioned in New York, where he remained from 
1858 until 1860, when he sailed for Europe and 
the East. A year and a half was spent in 
travel through lands renowned in history, sa- 
cred and profane, during which he collected 
the materials for an interesting volume which 
was published on his return home, under the 
title From Dan to Beersheba,” and which 
has passed through three editions. In 1863 the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 
him by the Rochester University, and in 1864 
he was appointed by Bishop Ames to organize 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas, where its members had 
been much dispersed and depressed by the 
civil war. In this important and arduous field 
of Christian labor he remained five years, and 
displayed a zeal and energy best exemplified 
by the eminent results of his ministry. Dur- 
ing his stay South he established the New Or- 
leans Advocate, now the only weckly religious 
paper South in the interest of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which recognizes a connec- 
tion with the Northern Church; originated an 
orphan asylum, in the care of which there are 
now 120 orphans, and which controls property 
to the amount of $60,000; founded an institution 
for the education of young nien to the ministry, 
and also a normal school which has an estate 
valued at $12,000; besides being the leading 
instrumentality in building, purchasing, or se- 
curing of nine churches for the colored people 
of New Orleans, and a large and elegant one 
for the use of all classes, which cost $50,000. 
Out of the small beginning which was made 
five years ago, Dr. Newman has seen the rapid 
development of three annual conferences, in as 
many States, having jurisdiction over one hun- 
dred ministers, sixty churches, 30,000 mem- 
bers, and owning Church property which is 
estimated at a quarter of a million of dollars. 

In the spring of this year (1869) Dr. Newman 
was elected chaplain to the Senate of the 
United States, and is now pastor of the Metro- 
politan Memorial M. E. Church of Washington, 
the services of which are attended by President 
Grant, Chief-Justice Chase, and many: others 
of distinction in the departments of Govern- 
ment. . 

We shall hear more of this healthy hard- 
working, God-fearing, and man-loving young 
clergyman. 
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TAKE CouRAGE.— Young man, take courage. 
Are you poor? So have been many of our 
most useful and celebrated public men. They 
did not yield to discouragement; if they had, 
they would not now have been lights and bless- 
ings to society. Be this your motto: “I will 
try, with God's help, to do my best.” By the 
practice of this resolve, if you never become 
distinguished, you will at least gain the esteem 
of the wise and good; the peace of mind only 
found in the path of rectitude, which is more 
valuable than wealth or fame, and the approv- 


ing smile of God. 


Reader, take courage. Trials you have, no 
doubt, for these are the lot of all; but let them 
not cause you to repine or despond, but use 
them sa stimulants to hopeful, earnest exertion. 
Many can truly say: It has been good for me 
that I have been afflicted.” It has inspired me 
with renewed zeal, with higher aims, and addi- 
tional strength to suffer, dare, and do. A. A. 


THe VALUE oF LITE. — The mere lapse of 
years is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, beau- 
ty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to 
the mechanism of existence. l 
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SMALL vs. LARGH HEADS, AGAIN. 
—0 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— Sir: 
Seeing that you rather solicit than repel corre- 
spondence, I venture to again address you. 1 
am aware that when one puts a case clearly 
and receives his answer, it serves many. 

I am on the small-head side of the question. 
Your answer to my first convinces me that if 
as diligent search were made for great men 


‘with small heads as there has been for great 


men with large ones, the small heads might yet 
rise up and rejoice. Byron, Voltaire, Cook, 
Burr, Halleck, and Lincoln are names that the 
world will not let die, although inexorable tape 
may limit them to 22 or 221 inches. 

As to the size of John Stuart Mill's head, you 
do not propose to discuss that point till you 
have something more definite than a mere ex- 
pression of belief. Do me the favor to turn 
back to your April number, page 155, first para- 
graph, and read— I knew him about this 
time: a tall, slender, awkward boy with light 
hair, a smal, compact head,” etc., und tell me 
whether this writers knowledge is or is not en- 
titled to your belief? [No measurements were 
made, and the writer would not claim scientific 
accuracy for his statement.] Touching Halleck, 
if you have not already settled that question, 
allow me to suggest that you may obtain the 
last hat he ever wore of Miss Maria Halleck, 
his sister, who now lives in Guilford, Conn. I 
was personally acquainted with that immortal 
man, have handled his hat, have tried it on m 
own little head, and have told you just what 
know about it. Further, I know he was a 
believer in Physiognomy, but not in Phrenolo- 

I could tell an anecdote of him illustrating 
his want of faith in the latter. But I shal 
weary you. . 

Do you suppose Don Piatt knows when he 
sees a large head? One of his articles going 
the rounds of the papers tells us of a visit he 
made to Mt. Vernon. Here, in the old family 
mansion, he discovers a statue of George Wash- 
ington done by the French artist Houdin (I 
quote from memory). He very particularly 

escribes this statue; speaks of its little legs, 
the awkward appearance of its false teeth, and 
of its small head. 

Here, then, is a cast, a genuine plaster George 
Washington. If this cast gives us a small 
head, it establishes the fact that a man may be 
very great with a small head; and the impor- 
tant corollary follows, that when God under- 
takes to make a great man, big head or little 
head, the man is sure to come. 

You admit that most men have small heads. 
You publish for the million. A tax of one 
cent per cap. on the pigmies will bring you 
$10,000, a snug little fortune; but a similar tax 
on the giants would not buy your tobacco. I 
pray you have mercy upon us little fish who 
are so easily preyed upon by the big ones, and 
let your answer unto us as favorable as 
possible. Very respectfully, 

Your reader, J. R. F. 


We have already stated that tape measure- 
ment merely does not indicate the actual size 
or quantity of brain which a man may possess, 
although it is one of the methods used by 
phrenological examiners to get at some deter- 
minate basis on which to estimate. Halleck 
had a head of unusual height from the ear 
upward, and it was also well rounded in the 
crown, not conical, like most tall heads; and 
therefore the skillful examiner, in estimating 
the poet's mental peculiarities, would take into 
consideration with the circumferential meas- 
urement that unusual height and fullness of 
crown. We have seen heads measuring by the 
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tape less than 22 inches, yet so rounded out and 
expanded superiorly that the quantity of brain 
would weigh as much as most heads measuring 
from 22% to 23 inches. Again: the hat is not 
always to be taken as a fair exponent of the 
amount of brain which a head may contain. 
Some men with massive, prominent perceptive 
faculties (or with that part of the forehead 
projecting which lies immediately above the 
eyes) wear the hat high up, whereas did they 
wear it low or within half an inch of the eye- 
brows, as many do, they would require it to be 
two sizes, perhaps, larger. 

We have a cast of the face and a part of the 
head of Washington in our collection, which is 
said to have been taken from Houdin’s mold. 
This mask appears to u3 large, even massive in 
its proportions, and we would infer that a head 
matched to the face could measure little short 
of 23 inches. Besides, when we consider that 
his height was six feet two inches, and that all 
his biographers speak of him as a well-propor- 
tioned and finely developed man physically, it 
can hardly be inferred that his tall, athletic 
frame supported a head disproportionately 
small, as your reference to Don Piatt indicates. 
The best portraits of Washington extant— 
Peale’s, Trumbull’s, and Stuart’s—convey the 
impression that his head was of considerable 
size. The plaster statue mentioned by Mr. 
Piatt is probably nothing more than a model 
on a small scale, for it is altogether incompat- 
ible, if not incongruous, to associate “ little 
legs” with sir feet two inches, especially as, in 
the language of the American Cyclopedia, " the 
muscular development of his frame was per- 
fect.” 


But, as has been iterated and reiterated 
in this JOURNAL, temperament or quality of 
brain is the grand clement which affects men- 
tal. manifestation. Experienced physicians 
now declare that they can determine the char- 
acter of a man’s brain from the activity or 
duliness of his mental phenomena. A man of 
quick and sharp apprehensions, of an intense 
and thorough scrutiny, of rapid conclusions and 
as prompt utterance, is said by them to possess 
a dense brain with an extensively convoluted 
structure. A surgeon, not a phrenologist, 
speaking of an autopsy which he had made 
recently, remarked to us: “As I expected, I 
found. the brain finely convoluted, the anfrac- 
tuosities of the gray matter very numerous and 
apparently deep; for he was a man of unusual 
intellectual quickness and penetration.” 

A person possessing such an order of tem- 
perament or physical organization, although he 
may be “ little headed,” will have every faculty 
in condition for service, and can use his ner- 
vous forces to their fullest extent, and thus 
work out most desirable results. A moderate 
head allied with a good strong body and stim- 
ulated by a lively, energetic temperament will 
he much more likely to attain a high degree of 
success and command general respect than a 
large head fastened on a weak and inefficient 
body, or constituted temperamentally dull, 
sluggish, or apathetic. 
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The common phrase used in allusion to 
horses, blood will tell,“ is equally true in 
regard to human nature. There may be size, 
strength, power in the organization, but they 
may be passive, wanting energy, spirit, force 
for their activity and efficient application. 

A little engine with a lurge boiler attached 
can run steadily and continuously, while a 
large engine supplied with steam from a small 
boiler can not work otherwise than spasmodi- 
cally. Taking the mass of men, we doubtless 
shall find that men with heads from 21 to 223 
inches are the most spirited and efficient, and 
accomplish more than the“ pumpkin” heads. 


Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship Gad shall nnd him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, kecpa the duor of hen veu ; 
Love finds admission where proud eclency faila, 
P — Young's Night Thoughts, 


BIBLE EXPEHERIENCHSS. 


TŒ following are memoranda of personal 
experiences about the Bible, furnished by the 
subject of them. They are worth reading 
merely as a statement of sonie results of the 
intercourse of one human being with that book, 
though they do not pretend to be a full state- 
ment of his views and experiences concerning 
it. We give them in the first person, as being 
the easiest reading, and with the more confi- 
dence as it will be scen that they are direct 
and significant arguments on the side of the 
Scriptures. 

I was brought up on a thorough and inces- 
sant course of Bible study. I heard it read 
daily at family prayers; learned it, part by 
part, to be recited “by heart“ at the Sunday- 
school; was carried through sundry courses, 
more or less complete, of reading with expla- 
nations in Bible classes” or at home; and 
read it through once at least from beginning to 
end. The explanations alluded to were usu- 
ally drawn from the founts of such worthy and 
tedious thinkers like Matthew Henry, whose 
piety gushes in an unfailing and voluble stream 
all over everything, but whose learning, with 
admirable but disappointing ability, skips nim- 
bly clean over every boulder of real difficulty, 
and marches with an air of immense solid 
strength along all the casy stretches of level 
road, singing hymns and saying praycrs. 

The result of all this was, that as soon as I 
became to some appreciable extent the master 
of my own activities, and a reasoner upon un- 
derstood facts of my own life, I found myself 
like a man who is led up and placed with his 
nose against the front of Trinity church, and 
then told to form an idea of the general effect 
of the building. I was so near it that I could 
not sec it. Iwas so filled with it that I could 
not taste it. 


So I deliberately determined, if possible, to. 


get far enough away from the book to see it. 
I quitted reading it; let it alone; referring to 
it whenever necessary, of course, but of set pur- 
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pose tried to disfamiliarize myself with it. This 
was not done with any wish to escape from the 
Bible, to find it wrong or bad, to make it out in 
any part or point other than it is; but simply 
in order to have a reasonably sensible opinion 
about it; to know for myself and of myself 
what it was. 

This spiritual fast, as it might perhaps be 
called, lasted from 1846 until 1868—twenty-two 
years. And at the end of that time, so in- 
grained and thorough had been my youthful 
training, that I was still reckoned rather better 
acquainted than the average of people with the 
book, and readier in its sayings and facts. Dur- 
ing the end of 1868 and the beginning of 1869, 
however, certain contracts to do what is called 
literary hack work, made it necessary for me 
to handle and classify, one by one, with some 
deliberation and estimate of meaning, each of 
the 31,173 verses of the Bible, and also to make 
an examination, hasty and incomplete it is true, 
of the work as a whole; of the history of its 
growth as one book, and of what may be called 
its literary career “ since the closing of the can- 
on,” about A. D. 96. The following paragraphs 
are observations in the course of this work: 

Looked at merely as a literary production, 
the Bible is far away and out of all comparison 
the most popular“ book in the world; and 
for universality of diffusion, extensive accept- 
ance, and diligent study, has been in a position 
to modify and color human life and thought, 
immeasurably niore than any other book what- 
soever. A brief comparison or two will make 
this point clear. 

Mr. H. G. Bohn, of London, with abounding 
zeal and the best existing helps, has (he says) 
“endeavored to record every printed edition 
of Shakspeare’s works, whether published col- 
lectively or separately,” and also all foreign 
translations. He has accordingly given a list 
of two hundred and sixty-four editions of the 
works in English, about seven hundred and 
thirty editions of separate plays, and of trans- 
lations into sixteen other languages. 

Of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” published in 1852, 
one hundred and eleven thousand copies of 
one edition had been sold by 1866. More than 
a million copies of twenty different editions 
had been sold in Great Britain by the end of 
the year 1852. A single French publisher is- 
sued five separate editions. It was translated 
into nine European languages during that 
same year, and there were twelve different 
translations into German alone. 

But of the Bible, one hundred and seventy- 
seven different translations out of the original 
have been executed. It is now to be had in 
one hundred and sixty-nine different languages. 
In Germany alone there had been seventeen 
different translations into German before Lu- 
ther’s; his was reprinted in thirty-eight differ- 
ent editions in twenty-five years, and one book- © 
seller disposed of 100,000 copies of it. In the 
United States alone, fifteen hundred and sixty- 
seven editions of the Bible, or of parts of it, had 
appeared down to the year 1860. There are 
more than seventy societies for the sole object 
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of circulating it. One of these has sent out 
more than fifty million copies of the whole or 
parts; one alone sends out a million and a half 
a year, another about three-quarters of a mill- 
ion. 

These are extremely imperfect figures, and 
very far indeed below any totals that would 
show the actual extent of the circulation of the 
Bible; while those for the dramatist and nov- 
elist may be reckoned approximations to a 
full estimate. 

The use of the Bible in translations has been 
practically its received use, the original being 
intelligible only to the learned. This insures the 
exclusive operation on the reader of its facts 
for themselves—of its thoughts for themselves; 
without any diversions of the mind by style, 
‘and at the same time without any impediment 
from the difficulty of a foreign tongue. 

The Bible differs from all other books in its 
internal structure. It is an aggregate of parts, 
but of parts that are so wrought and locked to- 
gether as to prove themselves to belong to the 
one frame. In historical succession of books; 
in consistency and unity of thought and feel- 
ing and ductrine; in correspondence of part 
with part, this singular strength of intertex- 
ture appears. It is the only book that was fif- 
teen hundred years in growing. 


Our river steamers furnish an apt illustration 
of one sort of the internal strengthening that I 
mean. Look at almost any of the large steam- 
boats that leave New York for the North 
or East, and you will observe a line of curved 
timbers like a long, low arch strongly stanch- 
ioned and supported, that rises from a point to- 
ward the bow, runs curving back through and 
along the boat’s upper works, and slants down 
again to a pcint toward the stern. This vast 
frame is to hold these distant parts of the boat 
together, so that the long, slender hull shall 
not sag or droop and break from excessive 
weight at any one point, or from the strokes of 
the waves. The Bible prophecies and thar ful- 
jiulment, planted along the historical series of 
books, correspond to such arches as these, and 
add immense strength of internal evidence to 
the whole structure. Thus: under Hezekiah’s 
reign, Isaiah prophesied with much distinct- 
ness the Jewish captivity, and the subsequent 
restoration of the Jews, events which took 
place accordingly, a century, and a century 
and three-quarters afterward, as recorded by 
Jeremiah, Ezra, Nehemiah. Again :—though 
perhaps this second correspondence is more 
fanciful than solid— Moses, in his Farewell 
Address,” as it may be called, to the children 
of Israel, specifically promised them that, on 
condition of obedience, “ thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow.” 
Now, to a certain extent (very limited, it is 
true), the Israelites were obedient. And it is 
not necessary to explain how diligently they 
still take advantage of this Divine permission. 
Rothschild. 

One more idea, and that must be all at pres- 
ent. There is great and obvious variance be- 
tween the teachings of the lator and the earlier 


parts of the Bible; insomuch, indeed, that one 
great basis for attacks upon it has been found 
within its own self in this state of things, the 
general form of such attacks being thus: “ It 
is impossible that a book can be of divine au- 
thority which enjoins wholesale slaughter in 
cold blood ; permits slavery and polygamy,’ etc. 

But the book must be judged fairly. It must 
be taken as a whole; and it must be judged 
with a constant reference to the condition of 
human society abreast of it. With these con- 
ditions admitted, any fair student will find most 
solid and satisfactory evidence that. 

1. The Bible was always sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the people it spoke to to give them all 
they could do to be as good as it required. 
This was true of the Hebrews when the ten 
commandments were given at Sinai. It is still 
true of the Protestant Christians of the United 
States under the Sermon on the Mount. It 
would not surprise me to learn that there are 
people yet who break one or two of the laws 
of the elder of these codes. It would greatly 
surprise me to find one human being who has 
fulfilled the requirements of the other. And if 
anybody should come to me asking for a better 
book than the Bible, I should hold him in par- 
ticular, and most of all men, to a demonstra- 
tion that he had lived the Sermon on the 
Mount out. 

2. The heart-truth of the Bible (reckoning 
its 1,500 years of growth) was concealed under 
one and angther covering of permissions. Un- 
der Moses, when men were barbarous, there 
were many. Under Christ, when men were 
more civilized, there were fewer. The alleged 
inhumanities or immoralities of the Bible were 
simply concessions to the undeveloped human- 
ity of the day, while at the same time the pol- 
icy of the book was, without exception, an 
ameliorating one. Thus, the Mosaic law tacitly 
allowed polygamy. But it nowhere said a good 
word for it, and contains half a dozen provis- 
ions that were directly calculated to make it 
troublesome and to correct ita evils. And the 
consequence was, that polygamy was never the 
worst sin or social evil of the Jews, and that 
the Christian monogamic teachings found a 
basis of habit prepared for them in the Jewish 
minds through which they went to the rest of 
the world. Old Puritan John Robinson at 
Leyden felt this doctrine of heart-truths when 
he admonished the Pilgrim Fathers against in- 
tolerance, on the ground that “God had yet 
more truth to break out of his word.” The 
Bible is very deep. Its heart-truth is covered 
far. The last coat of it has not been peeled 
off yet. 

—̃ — — 


Do THE MISSIONARIES ACCOMPLISH ANY- 
THING ?—The Rev. J. S. Tucker. superintend- 
ent of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s Missions at Tinnevelly in Southern 
India, has written: I have known sixty schools 
established in twenty-one years, besides the 
building of sixty-six churches and chapels, and 
have seen the voluntary destruction by the na- 
tives of forty heathen temples and their idols. 
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A SHAKER FUNERAL. 


THE Oneida Circular publishes an account 
entitled“ Four Months Among the Shakers at 
Waterviiet, N. Y.,” in which the following ap- 
pears: 

“A SHAKER FUNERAL.—Once of the sisters 
of a neighboring family died, and our family 
were notified to attend the funeral. On arriv- 
ing at the place we were shown into a room, 


and at a signal from a small bell we were form- 


ed into a procession and marched to the large 
dancing hall, at the entrance to which the 
corpse was laid out in a coffin, so as to be seen 
by all as they passed in. The company then 
formed in two grand divisions, the brothers on 
one side, and the sisters on the other, one divi- 
sion facing the other. The service commenced 
by singing ; after which the funeral sermon was 
preached by the Elder. He set forth in as forc- 
ible a manner as he seemed capable of, the un- 
certainty of life, the character of the deceased 
sister, what a true and faithful child of ‘ Moth- 
er’s’ she was, and how many excellent quali- 
ties she possessed. The head Eldress also gave 
her testimony of praise to the deceased, allud - 
ing to her patience and resignation while sick, 
and her desire to die and go to Mother.“ Af- 
ter a little more singing one of the sisters an- 
nounced that the spirit of the deceased sister 
was present; and that she desired to return her 
thanks to the various sisters who waited upon 
her while she was sick; and named the differ- 
ent individuals who had been kindest to her. 
She had seen Mother Ann’ in heaven, and 
had been introduced to the brothers and sisters, 
and she gave a flattering account of the happi- 
ness enjoyed in the other world. Another sis- 
ter joined in and corroborated these statements, 
and gave about the same version of the mes- 
sage. After another tune the coffin was closed, 
put into a sleigh, and conveyed to the grave, 
and buried without further ceremony. 
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THE OLD NORTH DUTOH CHUROG. 
(jao 

Ovr country is of such recent development 
that it can not boast of venerable edifices de- 
faced and worn by the passage of half a dozen 
centuries. It has, however, a few old build- 
ings, religious and secular, scattered through 
those States in which civilization first insti- 
tuted its elements of progress. One of these is 
the old North Church, a structure standing 
amid the rush and whirl of metropolitan busi- 
ness enterprise in the lower part of New York 
city. 

The 25th of May last witnessed the celebra- 
tion of its hundredth anniversary, when a large 
assembly participated in the very interesting 
commemorative exercises. At the time when 
the corner-stone of this church was laid—elev- 
en years before the Declaration of Independence 
—the population of New York did not exceed 
30,000, less than a thirtieth of the present num- 
ber, and the neighborhood of its site, now so 
busy, was an open, airy quarter, where but a 
few houses stood, and those the residences of 
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the better, class. The grounds then fronted on 
“Cart and Horse” and “Fair” streets, now 
William and Fulton streets. 

During the Revolutionary war this church 
was wholly dismantled, and a new and beauti- 
ful pulpit which had been 
erected in it shipped to 
England. The pews and 
woodwork were torn out, 
and probably used for fire- 
wood. The building itself 
was employed for secular 
uses of every kind; some- 
times for storage, at others 
as a hospital, and again as 
a prison. One account 
says that at a certain pe- 
riod no less than two thou- 
sand persons were crowded 
within these four walls; 
and tradition states that 
there were sufferings here 
from cold and hunger such 
as in recent years have 
consigned Libby Prison 
and Andersonville to im- 
perishable infamy. But it 
is not pleasant to dwell 
upon these scenes, and they 
are mentioned here only to 
show that patriotic as well 
as sacred associations are 
inscparably blended with 
this sacred edifice. 


The British evacuated 
New York November 25th, 
1788, and in less than one 
week the officers of the 
church convened to give 
thanks to God and prepare 
to resume their former 
privileges. Subscription 
papers were circulated in this city and on Long 
Island, and in ten months the repairs were 
completed. The bell, which with others had 
been carried to Carlisle, Penn., for safe-keeping, 
was returned, and on September 26th, 1784, 
the church was formally opened for service 
again by a sermon from Dr. Livingston. 

Prior to the Revolution there was considera- 

dle controversy on the subject of the language 
in which the services should be conducted. 
A large part of the congregation was composed 
of the descendants of the old Knickerbocker 
families, and they, as a whole, strongly insisted 
on the use of Dutch; but it seems that with the 
exception of short intervals, the English lan- 
guage exclusively was used by the clergymen 
who officiated within the old walls. 

Several of the most distinguished ministers 
in the Reformed Dutch Church have had 
charge of the congregation. Of these may be 
mentioned as stil] living, Rev. Dr. Isaac Ferris, 
who preached there forty-nine years ago; Rev. 
Dr. Hutton, who preached there forty-one years 
ago; Rev. Dr. Thomas De Witt; Rev. Dr. T. 
W. Chambers, who preached on the centennial 
anniversary the memorial discourse from the 
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same text which was used by Rev. Dr. Laidlie 
for the dedicatory sermon May, 25th, 1769. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested by all who 
took part in the exercises, and the consentient 
feeling seemed to be, Let the old church 
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stand, with all her hallowed memories of 
Church and State incident, as a striking mon- 
ument for future generations.” Such a feeling 
we most heartily respond to. But we have 
been pained to hear that the Consistory have 
decided to devote the ancient landmark to the 
ruthless hand of commercialism, although it is 
intended that a commodious chapel shall be 
erected shortly in the rear of the old church, 
and the usual services continued therein. 

The reasons for taking down the church are 
similar to those which have induced the re- 
moval of so many of our down-town church 
organizations during the past ten years. 

In the engraving, at the corner of the iron 
fence is seen, erect in the pavement, one of the 
old cannon which were taken from the British 
during the Revolutionary war. A similar one 
stands at the farther corner, not shown by the 
print. 

er OE — 

Sam one whose life commended his philoso- 
phy, “If I could see all the way instead of only 
a step, I should wish things to be exactly as 
God orders them. So I will trust Him who 
does see all the way.” 
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F AIT E. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON, 


On! bleseed is the soul that trusts in God! 

That walks serenely through this human life, 

Safe folded in the garment of its faith ; 

That, when the night comes, and the rain, and cold, 
And the fierce tempest, blighting all its joys, 
Stands not bewildered at the iron gate 

Of mystery, demanding entrance where 

All entranco is denied, crying in vain, 

Lord. tell me why is this!” but, rather, lifts 

To heaven its human eyes, dimmed though they be 
With tears, and says, My Father! since Thou eendest 
Cold, and rain, and blight, they must be good for 
Me, Thy loving heart can do no wrong! Thy 
Chast’ning hand falls never where it is not 

Needed! And though darkness overshadow 

Me, though stern affliction visit me, yea, 

Though Thou slayest me, yet will I trust in 

Thee!“ 


When the hot iron burns away 
The poisoned flesh, or the sharp lance strikes deep 
Into the festering sore, does he whose life 
Is saveg by it blame him who gires the hurt ? 
Not so. But when in tenderness the dear 
God smites His child to cure disease Hie careful 
Eye has seen, doubt of the heavenly wisdom 
Enters where faith in the earthly reigned 
Before. Donbt of the love of Him who is 
Naught elec than love! No vengeance and no hate 
Are His, to tempt rebellion in His child. 
Obedience, perfect, nnreserved, ie claimed 
By only perfect Love. 


To sorrowing hearte, 
To whose embrace their dear ones come no more; 
To weary toilers in life’s busy marts: 
To helpless sufferers languishing on beds 
Of pain; to faithful spirits struggling for 
The truth, how fraught with holy comfort comes 
The thonght that Love supreme reigns over all! 
With what divine security and peace 
Must rest the soul that trusts with perfect trust 
This perfect love? No cup so bitter that 
It will not drink. No cross so heavy that 
It can not bear. No night so dark but it 
Can see a light beyond. No struggle so 
Severe but it can hear afar the chimes 
Of victory. And in whatever way 
God leads His child, he trusts it is the way 
Of life; and even while he weeps feels sure 
That he is blest.” 


When God takes from my arms 
The dearest treasure of my life, He will 
Not chide me that I feel the blow. He will 
Not spurn me if my eyes weep Jong, and if 
My heart is crushed. He leads me, by my sorrow, 
Into purer pathe, and nearer His great 
Heart of tenderness, till I can blese Him 
For the cup that is so bitter. 


Faith in 
God, and loyalty to His pure will, wrest 
From the heart no sacred right of nature; 
For through human love and sorrow we have 
Learned our all of Jove divine, and the 
Divine compassion. 
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THE LAUGHING DEAOON. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Dracon B-———, of T , Michigan, is 
a lawyer and banker, and a member of the 
Legislature. He is a prominent member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a leader in those re- 
forms which are considered the handmaids of 
Christianity. His fine talents, improved by cul- 
ture, are always found on the side of humanity 
and piety. In person he is of ordinary height, 
but rather stout, with a large chest for his great 
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heart to beat in. The frost of fifty winters has 
fallen upon his hair, but it has never touched 
his heart. He is known far and near us the 
„Laughing Deacon,” and he is probably the 
best and heartiest laugher in America. There 
is no guile, no silliness, no affectation in his 
laughter. It is natural, symmetrical, conta- 
gious, and thrilling. Men and women of great 
gravity and dignity, whose sober sides seldom 
shake with mirth, and whose scrious faces 
rarely radiate with a smile, can not resist his 
honest outbursts of uncontrollable laughter, 
and in spite of their pride and coldness they 
are swept away from their moorings in the in- 
undation of his mirth. He lauglis at other peo- 
ples’ stories, and at his own; at jokes old and 
new; at hits against himself, and at hits against 
others. Of course there must be wit or humor 
in what is said to kindle his mirth ;—for he is 
not like the grinning imbeciles who show their 
teeth at all times, and who stretch their Mouths 
in idiotic delight over the fiat and vulgar com- 
mon-places of mediocre mountebanks. He 
never laughs when there is nothing to laugh 
at. He never laughs at the misfortunes and 
accidents which injure others in their persons 
or in their estate. He never laughs scornfully 
at the religious sentiments of men. 


When he hears a good thing—in which there 
is the pure gold of humor—instantly his eyes 
flash with mirth, his face gleams with emotion, 
and all the lincs and dimples of his features are 
flooded with “fun.” The twitching lips part 
and display rows of white teeth, a white cm- 
bankment over which cataracts of laughter 
pour peal upon peal, ringing with the merriest 
explosions. He laughs inside and outside and 
all over. 

chin laughs; his shaking locks laugh; his 
hands and feet laugh—for he claps his sides 
and leaps with laughter. When the storm of 
mirth subsides he will probably say, That 
reminds me of”—then follows a juicy, funny 
anecdote and the heartiest Ha-ha-ha—hi-hi- 
hi—ho-ho-ho—ha-ha-ha—he-he-he—hi-hi-hi — 
ho-ho-ho—while the tears flow down his face, 
which glows like a coal and seems to become 
apoplectic in the delicious delirium of laugh- 
ter. The dcep-rolling tide is irrepressible and 
irresistible, sweeping away hypochondria and 
the blues, self-conceit, and miseducated dignity, 
as straws and sticks are swept before a flood. 
Spectators who have not heard his story laugh 
as heartily as those who heard it, when they 
hear the laughter; indeed, they can not help 
it any more than a flute can help sounding 
when you blow upon it, or powder can help 
exploding when a spark of fire falls upon it. 

The laughter of this able and influential 
man has kindled hope and happiness in many 
. hearts and households within the radius of his 
vast parish of friends and acquaintances, be- 
cause it is not a mere muscular cackle—a 
chuckle which only moves the mouth and 
lungs, but a thought spinning in the brain— 
and heart—an idea turning somersaults and 
dancing a jig in the cathedral of the moral 
sense, and seen through the painted window of 


His eyes laugh; his lips laugh; his 


imagination. The soul is moved by mirth— 
and the heart laughs—shaking the lungs and 
the entire body—so that he laughs from his 
soul to his nervous system, and from his hat to 
his boots. He is a popular man, and always 
runs ahead of his ticket. Nobody charges him 
with selfishness, with coldness, with frivolity, 
save those who are unacquainted with him, 
for he shakes all the dregs of such attributes 
out of his soul when he laughs; and his soul 
Jaughs, and his body merely gives voice and 
motion to the thought which touches the fuse 
of fun and causes the explosion of laughter. 

Let me repeat, from memory, two or three of 
his stories; they may be new—perhaps they are 
old, but they will serve the purpose of illus- 
trating my subject. During a political cam- 
paign he was called upon to make a speech. 
He prepared himself for the task, and when he 
arrived at the village he found the meeting- 
house packed with a patient audience waiting 
for the “ king of fun” to address it. Judge his 
astonishment when he discovered the fact that 
he had left his notes at home, and brought his 
wife’s cook-book to the meeting, and had actu- 
ally opened it in the presence of his hearers 
before he found out his dilemma. His feeling 
of disappointment soon gave way to mirth, and 
laughter followed, and the auditors joined in 
the chorus of merriment. Peal after peal of 
laughter shook up the juices of the old politi- 
cians even, and the democrats and republicans, 
after laughing so heartily together, have been 
better friends and neighbors ever since. 

He tells a story of a little boy in the infant 
class of a Sunday-school. The teacher asked 
the little fellow if he had learned anything 
during the week. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he. 

„What is it you have learned?“ 

“ Never to trump your partner’s ace,” was 
the reply. 

Then the laugh comes in. He claps his 
sides—jumps up and down—and from his open 
mouth comes the torrent of cachinations, in 


which even the most sedate of spectators is 


sure to join. He tclls Gough’s story of the 
obstinate deacon with magical effect. The ob- 
stinate deacon opposed all kinds of reform. He 
objected to the tempcrance reform; he fought 
the anti-slavery agitation; and when there was 
a revival in the church he opposed it. He 
would not do this, and he would do that, and he 
would not do the other. A brother officer of the 
church, whose patience had ceased to be a vir- 
tue, seeing the opposition of this obstinate man, 
and fearing that it would lead to disastrous re- 
sults, fell upon his knees and prayed thus: O 
Lord, if thy servant our brother continues his 
opposition to this revival, wilt thou in thy ten- 
der mercy, remove him from the church mili- 
tant below to the church triumphant above.” 
“I won't co!” thundered the obstinate man. 
The reader can scarcely imagine how such a 
story, told by such a man, excites the risibles 
of the listeners, when the man who tells it 
starts the laugh, and laughs until he seems to 
split his sides—laughs until he is red in the 
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—laughs until he becomes exhausted with the 
effort. 

At a mass meeting in Adrian, one of the 
speakers said something which started the risi- 
bles of the laughing deacon, and at once he 
was the chief attraction of the crowd, and the 
masses flocked about him. He restrained him- 
self as soon as he could, for he did not intend 
to introduce the clement of Jaughter at the 
cost of inattention to the orator. 

A good laugher, one who laughs in the right 
place, is a blessing to the community in which 
he lives. He laughs down the Grecian bend 
and other ridiculous feshions. He laughs the 
snob and the fop into ridicule and contempt. 
He laughs at the habits and usages which tend 
to injure the morals of society. On the other 
hand, he makes home the happiest spot on 
earth. His sunny face and exuberant good- 
nature light up the chiinney-corner with cheer- 
fulness and hope. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bins 

OF paradise that baa anrvived the fal) ! 

Thau art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing us in truth ube fa, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skice again, —Cowper. 


HOME TALKS—No. 2. 


BY DELLE M. MASON. 


“Wat a difference there is in children!’ 
My wife looked up from the little stocking she 
was mending as she spoke. 

“A great difference,” said I; and I turned 
another leaf of the journal I held. 

“Some are very sensitive,” she continued ; 
“I have scen little children turn pale at an un- 
kind word. It always gives me the heartache 
when I meet such a child in the street or at the 
mission schools, and mark the high spiritual 
look on their fine features and the grieving 
curve of their lips. I can't help thinking that 
the very delicacy of their sensitive natures is 
only an inheritance of sorrow.” 

“Does it never make your heart ache,” I 
asked, “to see the rough and sturdy little fel- 
lows, who have a lower range of feelings and 
very little mentality, who are hardly suscepti- 
ble to love or abuse, and neither suffer nor en- 
joy intensely?” 

“ No;” she shook her head thoughtfully ; 
“their wants are so easily met. They have 
never touched my heart or wakened my pity 
as others do—those others who require, to 
mature them happily, the loving skill, the ten- 
der care which they s0 seldom receive. A harp 
that is finely strung and delicately attuned 
should only be breathed upon by softest 
zephyrs, touched by gentlest fingers.” 

I laid down my book as she finished, and 
looked in the face of my wife, over which a 
shadowy mist of thought seemed to be drifting. 

“I have met with men,” I responded, “ who 
seemed so stolid that one could not hurt or 
startle them by sticking a pin in them; and I 
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believe there are minds of just that same stamp 
and quality.” 

“ Yes, and such people rub through the world 
in some way, and never seem to reccive any 
vital hurts, even if they are rudely jostled 
against sharp corners. Not so with the other 
class ; their pain is so intense that it is agoniz- 
ing; their pleasure so exquisite as to be ecstasy ; 
and when I think of their fature, with its toils 
and failures; its sharp, rough tussles with the 
world, and the brute force that would baffle or 
crush them; of the petty slights and mean- 
nesses that will sting their delicate souls with 
a quick, rasping pain, do you wonder that the 
pity in my heart overflows into speech ?” 

The eyes she lifted to my face were vailed 
with a fine mist, as of tears. 

“ You say they suffer more; do they not also 
enjoy more? Is not the hurt atoned for by the 
greater capacity for enjoyinent?” 

“Tt would be,” the clear, low voice replied ; 
“yes, it would be, if they were only evenly 
balanced, the bliss and the woe; but it is not 
so.” She sighed as she repeated, It is not so 
here.” 

“And yet,” said I, “you would not change 
places with Sallie Muggins. You would not, 
if you could, barter your highly susceptible 
temperament, your cultivated tastes, your love 
for the beautiful and sublime, your capacities 
for rich intellectual and spiritual enjoyments, 
for her easy good-humor, her narrow views of 
life, her dull content, her low joys, and obtuse 
pains?” 

“ No, I would nat, if I could.” 

“And whynot? She does not suffer acutely, 
as you do. Her heart is not full and tender 
to-night over the future of sensitive little chil- 
dren?” 


“I will tell you why; and she lifted her 
face, every feature illumined, as from a glory 
within; “because this is so Hltle time, even if 
suffering hold the ascendency, this life is such 
a moment’s space, compared with the bound- 
less beyond; and,” she continued, her voice 
gaining some new power and volume as it 
swelled along the words, “I am assured that 
when this mortal shal] put on immortality, I 
shall lay aside, not alone this perishable frame, 
but with it my sense of sin and suffering; for 
our souls are not wholly changed by the fiery 
ordeal of Death—they are but purified. Wo 
are frecd alike from the sins that pollute, the 
temptations that trammel, the stains that 
blacken; and my free spirit will retain—in a 
purer anl more intense manner than ever be- 
ſore—its divine capabilities for exquisite and 
heavenly enjoyment.“ 

“Ah! yes, and how much more of heaven 
can enter and irradiate the souls of those little 
ones over whom you grieve, than can ever 
penetrate the dull visions of those whose 
earthly joys have been all low and sordid! 
And now,” said I, giving voice to a pet 
theory of my own, “do you not see that, 
as when a man dies the body returns to 
earth, and only the spirit returns to God and 
heaven, so in all minds the earthly, the worldly, 


and sensual parts decay and die with the 
animal body; and if the pure, spiritual part 
that remains immortal be shrunken, feeble, un- 
cultured, and incapable of holy rapture, how 
can such a soul be said to enjoy heaven?” 

“Oh!” said she, “sometimes when I see 
people who have no pleasure in the harmonious 
exercise of their higher faculties; who have no 
devotional feelings; whose Spirituality, Ideal- 
ity, and Benevolence are wholly uncultured ; 
people who seem to live and enjoy only in the 
sensuous part of their natures, I wonder if they 
will have any souls left at all when the lower 
faculties and propensities which they exercise 
so exclusively decay and die.” 

How it warns us,” I replied, “to dwell in 
the chambers of our souls on the heights of 
existence, and to strengthen and make beauti- 
ful, by daily use, the faculties of the coronal 
regions of our brains.” 

The basket of neatly-mended stockings was 
placed on the table as I concluded, and just 
then the little French clock on the mantel 
struck out the hourof ten. The silvery chimes 
floated across the room, and the hand of my 
wife seemed to move in time with their vibra- 
tions as she reached me the little gold-bound 
Book from which I read our evening psalm. 

And I knew that in her prayers that night 
she breathed the words: “Help us, O! Thou 
all-pervading spirit, that all our joys may be 
such that we may rejoice in them forever 
pleasures that will not perish, but grow more 
intense through all the ages of Thine eternity.” 
of , í 
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CHARLEY BENTON’S FIRST SOHOOL. 


BY MARY A. E. WAGER, 


He was eighteen years old, made up of Na- 
ture’s own vitality, and developed by the 
gymnastics of farm life—a clear, blue-eyed 
young fellow, with a broad white brow, and 
fun lurking around his honest lips. He was 
pitching off cornstalks from a hay rigging in 
his father’s barnyard, when trustee Bancroft 
came along, and leaning over the barnyard 
gate, shouted, stanchly : 

“Charley! What do you say? We want 
you to teach our school this winter!“ 

“Oh! yes; TIl teach the school for you,” 
came the response, carelessly, as he kept on 
pitching off the fodder for the cows. 

“How much will you teach for?” asked the 
trustee, beginning to cut notches with his knife 
on the top of the gate. 

“Forty dollars a month, and board myself.” 

“Oh! you can’t mean that, Charley,” said 
the trustee, with assurance. We've never 
paid much over half of that. We ought to get 
you for less. You're a beginner, you know.” 

At this Charley Benton turned about and 
looked at the man he had been talking with. 
He took off his hat, and throwing his brown 
curls in a somersault over the back of his head, 
he said, pointedly : 

“You don’t mean, Mr. Bancroft, that you are 
in earnest in this talk?” 


“ Earnest? I am, most certainly. Why not?“ 

“TH tell you why. Tve been to school all 
my life with these boys and girls, and we've 
been children together. Moreover, I’ ve arranged 
to go to D—— Academy next week, for the 
winter.” . 

„Well, that can be dispensed with, you 
know. We've been talking the matter over, 
and thought we'd like to have you teach for 
us. How much will you take?“ 

“Just what I said, Mr. Bancroft. If I teach 
I must be paid for it. There was no half-way 
house in the boy’s disposition. A sad face 
would send a tear down in his heart, and a. 
niggardly insult would feel the tonic of his fist. 

Mr. Bancroft whittled away at the notch 
a while, and then said: 

“You'll give me until to-morrow to decide, 
I suppose ?” 

- “PI give you until sundown.” And at sun- 
down Charley Benton was hired to teach the 
winter school in which he had been a part and 
parcel, and which was famous for its advanced 
scholarship as well as for having one of the 
worst boys in the world to deal with. That 
was Harvey Raymond, the deaegon’s son. He 
had been expelled from school for the past four 
or five successive winters, and was a conceded 
reprobate. The deacon was an odd old fellow, 
with enough of Puritanic notions in his head 
to spoil a dozen ingenious children and foster 
a race of spiritless blockheads that did not 
possess enough of energy or genius to storm a 
snow-castle. Seeing Charley passing a day or 
two later, he hallooed to him. 


“ You expect to teach our school this winter, 
Charley?” 

“ Yes, sir; I expect to,” was the reply. 

„Well, what are you going to do with Har- 
vey?” growled the deacon. 

“Do with Harvey? Why, he and I have 
always been good friends.” 

“Yes, I know that. But you know he 
always disturbs the school. What are you 
going to do with him ?” 

“You think Harvey a dad boy, don’t you, 
deacon ?” asked Charley. 

“Bad? Of course I do. He is one of the 
worst boys I ever saw, and he'll never know 
anything. He will make you trouble.” And 
the deacon shook his head ominously. 

“ Deacon, I don’t think Harvey a bad boy. 
He is the smartest and biggest-hearted boy 
you've got, and I am going to treat him ac- 
cordiugly, and advise you to do the same. I 
don’t think you do right by Harvey, deacon ;” 
and Charley Benton turned his blue eyes 
straight on the deacon, who might have 
thought the lad a conceited young adviser if 
he had not known him from a child. 

Monday morning came, and school opened 
with half a hundred pupils. There were half 
a dozen young women Charley had flirted with, 
and twice as many boys about Charley's age, 
and some older ones. And heretofore he had 
been their playfellow and companion. It was 
altogether a trying time for the young teacher, 
and his face might have been a shade paler 
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when he made his opening speech. He stood 
up quietly for a moment, and after sending a 
look straight into each individual face, said : 

„ Scholars—You and I have been play- 
mates and pupils together. You know all 
about me, and I know all about you. The 
trustees have hired me to teach the school this 
winter, and have pledged themselves to sustain 
me in whatever I undertake, right or wrong. I 
intend to help you as best I can, and I want 
you to help me. More: if there is a single 
scholar here who does not come with the in- 
tention and desire to learn, I want him to leave 
at once; but I hope none will leave: In school 
I am Mr. Benton. In school we are to be’ 
scholars together, for I expect to learn as much 
as you. Out of school I will be Charley, if you 
like, and your playfellow as heretofore.” 

He had been such a jolly, fun-loving young 
fellow, that the girls, with whom he had 
always been a favorite, had cackled over the 
“fun” they should have in school; and the 
boys had crowed in a proportionate manner. 
But his speech suggested other possibilities, 
and they at once recognized the feeble founda- 
tion of most of their prospective mischief. 
They knew him well enough to know that he 
never failed in anything he undertook without 
a big reason for it. 


The morning session passed off orderly and 
well. In the afternoon one of the girls Charley 
had flirted with and had been on intimate 
terms of acquaintance, took the initiative in 
having the “fun.” He allowed her to enjoy it. 
for a short time, and then walking to where 
she sat, bent his head down to her ear, and 
whispered very confidentially, “ Maria, I wish 
you would step to my desk a moment; I want 
to speak with you.” 

Maria immediately arose, while a vision ef 
proffered gallantry flitted through her mind. 
Charley took up her book, following her, and 
asked her to take a seat until he should have 
lime —he was busy just then. He gave her a 
seat behind a high-fronted desk, where she 
could see no one, and where she sat until 
Charley found time to talk with her, which was 
after the scholars were all dismissed. The 
girls went out giggling under their hoods, and 
one or two felt a little jealous of Charley's 
preference. But they never found out what he 
said to her, and as he didn’t take her anywhere, 
it remained a mystery. That Charley did talk 
to her we know of a certainty—talked until 
tears stood in his eyes, as in hers, and she 
never thereafter displayed any more inclination 
for that kind of “ fun.” 

Affairs passed on smoothly for two or three 
days after, with the exception of Harvey Ray- 
mond. Charley took notice in a negative way 
of the boy’s behavior, but said nothing until, at 
the end of the fourth day, he tapped him on the 
shoulder, with: 

“Harvey, I wish you'd stop after school a 
moment; I want to talk with you. After the 
boys and girls were all gone, Charley passed 
around to the stove, where Harvey stood tap- 
ping the top of it with his leathern mitten. 
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“ Harvey, you and I have always been good 
friends, haven’t we?” asked the teacher. 

“ Yes, first-rate, Charley. There ain't a boy 
in the neighborhood I like better than I do 
you.” 

“Then you believe I am your friend, and 
honest in what I say? 

“ Yes, I do that, Charley.” 

„Well, now see here, Harvey. You think 
you are a bad boy, and stupid, too ?” 

“ Yes, Is' pose I am; everybody says so. And 
the boy's chin went down toward his jacket. 

„Harvey, I don't believe one word of it. I 
think you are the smartest boy in your father’s 
family. Which of your brothers do you think 
smarter than you?” 

“Joe. He reads in Hist’ry, and I'm only in 
the First Reader.” 

“ That is true. But you beat us all in play- 
ing ball and wrestling. And you can outrun 
us all, too, can’t you, Harvey?” 

“ Yes, I can. But that ain't like readin’ and 
cipherin', he urged strongly, looking up 
again. 

“ But you have never tried to excel in those. 
Now I believe if you will resolve to study with 
all your might, you will be ahead of Joseph be- 
fore next spring. And, Harvey, J want to be 
proud of you. I believe you’ve the stuff in you 
that men are made of, and I want you to con- 
vince your father and everybody else that you 
are neither bad nor stupid. TIl help you all I 
can; if I don't have time in school, III help 
you after, or at any time you will come to me 
at my room.at father’s. There’s too much of 
you, Harvey, to waste your life to satisfy some 
people's desire, for you haven’t an enemy in the 
neighborhood who wants you to know any- 
thing. But J do. Will you try, Harvey?” 
And the strong, true hand of Charley Benton 
went toward that of Harvey with his heart in it. 


A strange look had come into Harvey’s face, 
first of despair, then of hope, and then of 
triumphant resolution; and taking the teacher's 
hand with a grip like life, he said, “I wik, 
Charley, I wil/” And the resolution was 
never broken. 

The scholars began to wonder among them- 
selves what had come over Harvey Raymond, 
for he had good lessons for the first time in his 
life, and was so quiet. About a week later the 
deacon made a positive demonstration. 

“Charley, what’s the matter with Harvey?” 
he blurted, half savagely. 

“ Why, I didn’t know anything was the mat- 
ter with him,” he replied. 

„Well, something ts the matter. He sits up 
night after night until midnight, poring over 
his books. Now I want to know what's the 
matter—what you've been doing with him?” 

“ Only treating him as he deserves, and ‘as 
you ought to have treated him years ago;” and 
the “ winner of souls” passed on. 

It need hardly be added that Harvey realized 
his teacher’s prophecy, and is to-day one of the 
finest lawyers in a Western State. His brother 
Joe runs a livery establishment ; another 
brother tied himself to a live weight, in the way 
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of marrying a foreign girl of less mental caliber 
than his own; and the other brother peddles 
stencil tools. 

As for Charley Benton, he is still young ; and 
a stronger, truer, braver soul does not exist out 
of heaven. His first school” was typical of 
the man within him, and the man within sits 
enthroned in a face I see just over my shoulder, 
and which I honor and love above all others. 
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A GOOD GAME. 


THERE is a simple but extremely entertaining 
play to which our young folks have given the 
name of Verbartum, and which has had a re- 
markable effect within our observation in stim- 
ulating the faculty of Language in many some- 
what sluggish brains. It is true, as will be seen 
presently, that in this play words are associated 
by means of their spelling merely, while in 
speaking or writing we require them to obey 
the association of ideas; but the great point is 
gained when we have become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the words themselves, their looks, 
their sound, and their meaning; and terdarium 
is to the word-student what herbarium is to the 
botanist. A number of persons—the more the 
merrier—are provided with pencils and paper, 
and a word chosen as the verdarium, which 


‘each writes at the head of his sheet. The ob- 


ject of the game is to draw out the vast num- 
ber of words which lie folded up, as it were, in 
the cerbarium, and this is accomplished, amid 
much excitement and amusement, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the word chosen is Treason. One of the 
company is appointed time-keeper; and the 
signal being given, each writes as rapidly as 
possible all the words beginning with T which 
can be spelled with the letters of the terdartum. 
At the end of two minutes the time-keeper 
calls “ Time!” and the eager pencils are oblig- 
ed tostop. The company then read, m order, 
the words they have written. As each word is 


‘read, those who have not written it call out 


“No,” and those who have it cross it out from 
their lists, and place opposite to it a number of 
credits, equal to the number of default- 
ers. If three persons, for instance, fail to 
have the word Tea, the rest take three cred- 
its. Two minutes are then devoted to words 
beginning with R, and so on, until the whole 
verbartum is exhausted, when each player 
counts the aggregate number of his credits, and 
he who has the largest number is declared the 
winner. The possibilities of fun in this game 
do not all appear from a dry description like 
the foregoing. The lamentations of those who, 
in their zealous pursuit of complicated ana- 
grams, have overlooked the simplest combina- 
tions; the shouts of laughter that attend the 
defeat of an attempt to impose triumphantly 
some word that isn't in it; the appeals to 
the Dictionary to settle disputed questions, and 
a hundred other lively incidents of the game, 
render it one of the most popular with old and 
young that have ever been introduced into the 
parlor. To illustrate the extensive range of 
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language which this simple amusement covers, 
we append a list of words derived in this way 
from Treason, which is, after all, not a good 
verbarium,’ being too short. Short as it is, 
however, it yields, by skillful squeezing, to, 
toe, toes, ton, tons, tone, tones, tan, tans, tar, 
tars, tare, tares, tear, tears, tea, teas, ten, tens, 
tarn, tarns, tore, torn, re, rat, rats, ran, reason, 
rot, rots, roan, Reno, rest, rent, rents, rant, 
rants, rose, rase, Rosa, earn, earns, east, Easton, 
ear, ears, eon, eons, Eros, Enos, Eaton, eat, 
eats, a, an, as, at, ant, ants, arson, art, arts, are, 
son, ons, Astor, so, sea, sear, seat, son, sore, 
sort, sent, set, sat, sot, soar, O, on, or, Oar, oars, 
ore, ores, one, ones, oat, oats, no, not, nor, nose, 
nest, note, notes, near, nears, neat, and, no 
doubt, a number of others. Try verbarium in 
your family, and you will find it infallibly suc- 


cessful as a means of amusement, while it is, 


as we have pointed out, highly useful —Amer- 
ican Builder. 
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J. EDGAR THOMSON, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Here is a compact, snugly built body 
and brain. The temperament is chiefly 
made up of the vital and mental ele- 
ments, with sufficient of the motive to 
give endurance. There is comparative 
harmony throughout; one faculty does 
not so predominate over others as to pro- 
duce eccentricity. One act of his will 
harmonize, to a great extent, with all his 
other acts, and he is probably known 
as much for consistency and an equable 
temper as for any other trait. Such an 
organization is comprehensive, taking in 
a whole subject at once, and not parts. 
There is Constructiveness, with mechan- 
ical ingenuity ; there is invention as well 
as Imitation; there is appreciation of 
property and economy; there is great 
method and precision; there is policy, 
self-restraint, and reticence. 

Such a man, though entirely peaceful 


in inclination, would make a successful 


general. He discloses nothing unneces- 
sarily ; keeps himself to himself; is walled 
in, as it were, and no intruder is admit- 
ted to the inner sanctuary. He minds 
his own business severely, and requires 
the same of others. 

There are marked evidences of affec- 
tion, love for the young, and society. 
He doubtless resembles his mother very 
closely, and has many of her charas- 
teristics, especially quick and correct 
intuitions, ability to discern, foresee, an- 
ticipate. He is, in a good measure, a 
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gifted worldly prophet, and would be 
surprised at nothing. He is eminently 
fitted by organization for a post of honor 
and of trust, such as president of a bank, 
an insurance company, or of a State or 


Thomson with railroad and other enterprises 
from the time he first became known to the 
public in his capacity of civil engineer: In 
1827 he was employed on the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad, now a part of* the line 
owned by the company of which he is presi- 


National treasury. Indeed, with such a 
man in charge of the monetary affairs of 
an institution, there would be no “ Swart- 
wouting,” no corrupt bargains, no swin- 
dling. Nothing but deep dissipation and 
great perversion would bring such a mind 


-down to any criminal act. Moral princi- 


ples, integrity, honor, and all the higher 


qualities are plainly indicated in this head: 


and face. 

The following biography will be en- 
couraging to aspiring young men who 
are yet to acquire fame or fortune. 

Mr. Thomson, the well-known President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, was born 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in 1808. 
His descent is traceable in a direct line to cer- 
tain members of the colony founded by William 
Penn, one of whom, Samuel Lewis, was con- 
spicuous as a minister of the Society of Friends, 
and a member of the first legislative assembly. 
His father, John Thomson, was actively en- 
gaged during the greater part of his life in con- 
structing and promoting the internal improve- 
ments of his State. He was a learned and 
skillful civil engineer, and educated his son 
John Edgar in a similar direction, as the lat- 
ters mind early evinced a scientific bent. The 
Pittsburg Leisure Hours furnishes the following 
abstract of the professional connections of Mr. 


dent. In 1830 he was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
of New Jersey, and located its eastern section. 
He then visited Europe to inspect the railways 
and canals there. Soon after his return he ac- 
cepted an appointment as chief engineer of the 
Georgia Railroad, extending from Augusta to 
Atlanta, with a branch to Athens. This work 
he commenced in 1836, and continued in charge 
of its location and construction until it was 
completed. He was appointed general man- 
ager of the business of the line as soon as a por- 
tion of it was ready for use, in which capacity 
he continued until he was called to the position 
of chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in 1847. The length of the Georgia Railroad 
and branches was two hundred and thirteen 
miles, and at one time that company possessed 
more miles of railroad than any other corpora- 
tion in this country. 


Atlanta, the western terminus of this road, 
was named by Mr. Thomson from the word 
Atlantic—the line of road, from the west, first 
touching the Atlantic waters at this point. 

While engaged at the South, he, with a few 
friends, purchased the Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad, of Alabama, which had fallen 
into bankruptcy, and after its completion, un- 
der his direction as consulting engineer, it 
became a very profitable enterprise. He also, 
during that period, Jaid out the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad, which was built im- 
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mediately after his return to the North, upon 
the route traced. After he had entered upon 
his duties as chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad he was offered large induce- 
ments to return to the Southand take charge 
of the Charleston and Memphis, and other 
connecting lines of that region; but having 
become deeply interested, as an engineer, 
in the location and construction of the line 
over the difficult country between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, he declined these flattering 
offers, and continued at the head of the en- 
gineer department of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany until the work was nearly completed. 

He was nominated, while absent in the West, 
in 1852, for the position of President of the 
company, without his consent, and under cir- 
. cumstances that prevented him from declin- 
ing the position—while both his interests and 
inclination prompted him to decline. The re- 
sult of his administration of the affairs of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in augment- 
ing its business and in establishing its credit, is 
before the public. He assumed the duties of 
his office without a dollar in the treasury of the 
company, and now its financial resources are 
almost unlimited. 


After the consolidation of the several lines be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago, he was elected a 
director of the consolidated company. The line 
from Pittsburg to Fort Wayne was then in oper- 
ation, and some progress made beyond that 
point. With considerable pecuniary assistance 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this 
line was extended to the town of Plymouth, 
from whence it effected a connection with Chi- 
cago, via Laporte, by the use of a portion of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad. This arrange- 
ment, however, proved so unsatisfactory in its 
results upon the business and credit of the com- 
pany, that renewed efforts were made to com- 
plete the whole road. After a session of nearly 
two weeks to devise means for this object, Mr. 
Thomson was telegraphed to meet the board 
to aid in directing what to be done under the 
circumstances. Upon examining the several 
plans proposed to complete the line, and a list 
of assets of the company available for its com- 
pletion, he informed the board that if they 
would appoint him their chief engincer, he 
would take these assets and build the remain- 
ing eighty-two miles of the road. They at 
once accepted this offer; but finding these as- 
sets of less marketable value than he anticipated, 
he was compelled to use his private credit to 
accomplish the object, which he did, returning 
to the company over two hundred thousand 
dollars of the assets placed in his hands. To 
enable him to better fill the object of his ap- 
pointment as chief engineer, they also elected 
him president of the company, which office he 
held until the rcorganization of the finances of 
the company upon a plan which gave to each 
shareholder the original portion he held in the 
company before its embarrassments. 

After these objects were obtained, Mr. Thom- 
son's attention was turned to the completion of 
a direct line to Cincinnati from Pittsburg—es- 


sential to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
to enable it to get its share of the Southwest 
travel and freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, previous to the financial disasters of 
1857-58, had advanced means to secure this ob- 
ject, but they proved insufficient, and the affairs 
of the companies fell into almost inextricable 
difficulties, from which they have been released 
by the application of means far in advance of 
any anticipation formed upon the subject in 
consequence of the difficult character of the 
country the road traverses, and the unexpected 
high prices paid for work during its construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomson has ever carefully eschewed 
politics—has emphatically, on several occa- 
sions, declined tempting offers to high political 
positions. It is pretty generally understood and 
believed that he was the first choice of the pres- 
ent Legislature for the United States senator- 
ship, but in this instance, as in many others, he 
peremptorily refused the use of his name. Dur- 
ing the war he contributed largely to the Union 
cause, in facilitating the forwarding of troops, 
and in many other ways, but he declined pub- 
lic notoriety in the matter. 

Personally he is very popular. His address 
is that of a refined, dignified, yet easy and 
courteous gentleman—kind of heart and lib- 
eral of hand. In business matters, however, he 
is a strict disciplinarian. Everything about 
him goes like clock-work. Time is as much 
an essence of the stationary as the running 
departments of the rolids under his charges, 
regularity, punctuality, and personal accounta- 
bility being indispensable to the most subordi- 
nate position. Strictly a railroad man, he has 
during his whole life devoted his best energies 
and professional skill to the perfecting of the 
railroad system of travel, and brought to its 
aid a financial acumen rarely seen even in suc- 
cessful bankers. 

We have to thank the courteous pnblisherg 
of Leisure Hours for the use of the engraving 
which accompanies this sketch. 
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SOME SELECTIONS FROM 
“ WEIDLOOK."* 


FALLING IN LOVE. 

OUR devotion to science, and our faith in the 
law of conjugal selection, as set forth in the 
preceding chapter, do not prevent us from be- 
lieving in love. In all ages, from the days of 
Adam and Eve to the present time, men have 
been accustomed to “ fall in love” with women, 
and women with men; and so they will con- 
tinue to do, we have no doubt, so long as men 
and women are constituted as they are at 
present. 

We do not leave love out of the account by 
any means, but we desire to impress upon the 
minds of our readers the fact, that it should be 
subjected to the guidance of reason and the 
restraining influence of the moral sentiments. 


* Wedlock ; or, The Right Relatione of the Sexes. 


‘Who May, and Who May Not Marry. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells, Publisher. Cloth, 12mo ; price $150. 


Love is a strong passion. When once firmly 
seated on the throne of the human heart, it can 
not easily be deposed. We must guard well 
all the approaches to the stronghold of the af- 
fections.. We must not permit the little god to 
come in till judgment shall have approved and 
conscience crowned him. 

In plain words, there should be no “ falling in 
love,” except with suitable persons. The rules we 
have laid down, in connection with such a 
knowledge of physiology, phrenology, and 
physiognomy as every person old enough to 
many ought to possess, will enable any sensible 
young man or young woman to judge who 
are and who are not adapted to them. 

LOVE AND FATE. 

There is a theory, too generally accepted, 
that love can not be evaded—that there is des- 
tiny in it—in a word, that you can not help 
yourself. A late writer disposes of this assump- 
tion as follows: “It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to suppose that love is not subject to 
control. Why do we not fall in love with our 
sisters? Simply because we know that we 
must not, and ought not. Perhaps you may 
be inclined to give me a different answer, say- 
ing, because they are our sisters. But this an- 
swer, in reality, means the same as the other, 
although people seem to imagine that it means 
something different. They seem to imply that 
there is the same impossibility of falling in 
love with a sister as there is to become enam- 
ored of a female belonging to a different species. 


There is no such impossibility. Men have fre- 


quently become enamored of women of whose 
consanguinity they were ignorant. The reason 
you do not entertain a passion for your sister is 
not because they are your sisters, but because 
you kriow that they are—because they and you 
from infancy have been trained never to think 
of each other in the light of lovers—because, 
if ever you are struck with your sister’s beauty, 
it never occurs to you that you can call this 
beauty yours—because, in short, you know 
from the moment you can entertain a thought 
of love, that the passion, as regards your sister, 
is hopeless, useless, vain, wicked—that it can 
and must be controlled. 

* * * * * * 
The conclusion to be drawn from which ia, 
that since the passion of love is thus shown to 
be capable of control in certain cases, there ean 
be no reason to suppose that it is not controlla- 
ble in all. To teach otherwise, is only to 
propagate a mischievous fallacy. It may not 
always be controllable if we allow it to take 
possession of our minds; but it is always so if 
we choose to be on our guard against its ap- 
proaches.” 

HOW TO WIN LOVE. 

There is an Art of Love ”—a secret to how 
many !—and we purpose to reveal it to all who 
will give us their attention. It consists in the 
use of a subtile charm—a potent spell, a magic 
influence which no susceptible heart can well 
withstand. The noble, the rich, the learned, 
the gifted, the beautiful, as well as the humble, 
the poor the ignorant, and the homely, are forc- 
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ed to yield to its witchery. What a gift, what 
an endowment this power must be! Yes; but 
every man who is worthy to win the affections 
of a true woman, and every woman who is fit 
to become a wife, may possess and exercise it. 
It is nothing more or less than—“ LOVE |” 

“Love begets love!” If, having chosen 
wisely, you love purely, truly, deeply—with the 
whole heart—you have the “charm.” Love 
will find expression in every word and in every 
act, when in the presence of the beloved object, 
and it will make itself felt. If she be truly a 
fitting mate for you, and her affections be not 
already engaged, it is natural that she should 
be moved by similar feelings. The awakening 
of her slumbering love may be gradual, or it 
may be sudden—that is a matter of tempera- 
ment mainly—but it is inevitable. 

Would you call out the love of a lady, you 
must first love the lady. It is not a lily-white 
hand, a dimpled cheek or chin, large languish- 
ing eyes, or a pretty face that begets in women 
an absorbing love; but it is manliness, gentle- 
ness, dignity (not pride and vanity). It is 
strength, not weakness; power, not impotence: 
bravery, not timidity ; self-reliance, not a shirk- 
ing of responsibilities; devotion, trust, hope, 
kindnese, and steadfastness that women admire 
in man. And man admires most in woman the 
real womanly qualities, such as modesty, virtue, 
frankness, affection, trustfulness. This is the 
teaching of science, and no mere indefinite 
sentimentalism. Be manly, if you are or claim 
to be a man; and if you are a woman, be wom- 
anly, and remember that LOVE BEGETS LOVE. 


HOW JENNY WAS WON. 
There is a little poem which furnishes a hint 
worthy the attention of rural lovers. 


On a sunny summer morning, 
Early as the dew was dry, 

Up the hill I went a berrying ; 
Need I tell you—tell you why ? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 
And it happened that I knew, 

On each sunny morning, Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries, 
So I joined her on the hill: 

“Jenny, dear,” said I. your basket's 
Quite too large for one to fill.“ 

So we stayed—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was still 

Leading where the hill was steepest, 
Picking berries up the hill. 


This is up-hill work,” said Jenny; 

“ So is life,” said I; “shall we 
Climb it each alone, or, Jenny, 

Will yon come and climb with me?” 
Redder than the blushing berries, 

Jenny's cheeks a moment grew, 
While without delay she answered, 

* I will come and climb with you.” 

That was a sensible lover, and Jenny did 
right to give him her hand for life's up-hill 
journey. 

ANCIENT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

In the earlier and better days of ancient 
Greece—her heroic days—it was customary to 
celebrate the conjugal union with all the pomp 
and ceremony of religious festivity. ‘“ The 
hymeneal song was sung to cheer and gladden 


the hearts of the happy pair; the joyous band 
carried the nuptial torches in pride and osten- 
tation through the city ; the lustral waters were 
drawn from the consecrated fountain; and 
many revered ceremonies conspired to render 
the union of husband and wife comparatively 
sacred.” In later and more corrupt times, mar- 
riage in Greece became a mere bond of abject 
slavery on the part of the woman, and courte- 
sans were more honored than virtuous wives. 

The Romans recognized three kinds of mar- 
riage—Conferation, Coemption, and Use. Con- 
feration was the august ceremonial used in the 
marriage of pontiffs and priests; in Coemp- 
tion, the parties formally pledged themselves 
to each other; while the marriage of Use was 
a simple cohabitation, without any ceremonial. 

In ancient Assyria, all the marriageable girls 
in a province were assembled once a year at a 
fair, where after being exhibited and inspected 
by the men wishing wives, they were put up 
at public auction. The most beautiful were 
first offered, and were sold to the rich, who 
could afford to pay high prices. With the ugly 
it often became a question, not how much a 
man would give, but what he would be willing 
to take, in the shape of a dowry, with the girl; 
and the extravagant prices paid for the beauti- 
ful went to make up dowries for the plain un- 
beautiful. 

It was among the northern nations of Europe 
that the highest existing idea of marriage and 
the rights of woman in that relation had their 
origin. From the earliest antſwuity these na- 
tions practiced the strictest monogamy. The 
father gave away his daughter with these 
words: “I give thee my daughter in honorable 
wedlock, to have the half of thy bed, the keep- 
ing of the keys of thy house, one third of the 
money thou art at present possessed of, or shalt 
have hereafter, and to enjoy the other rights 
appointed by law.” 

THE HUSBAND'S DUTIES AT HOME. 

You who have taken a wife from a happy 
home of kindred hearts and kind companion- 
ship, have you given to her all of your time 
which you could spare? have you endeavored 


to make amends to her for the loss of these 


friends? Have you joined with her in en- 
deavors to open the minds of your children; 
and give them good moral lessons? Have you 
strengthened her mind with advicc, kindness, 
and good books? Have you spent your even- 
ings with her in the cultivation of intellectual, 
moral, or social excellence? Have you looked 
upon her as an immortal being, as well as 


yourself? Has her improvement been as much 


your aim as your own? Has your desire been 
to love her,” as St. Paul commands you, and 
to see her “holy and without blemish?” Has 
your kind word soothed the irritation of her 
brow? Has your arm supported her in the 
day of trial and trouble? Have you truly been 
a helpmate to her whom you have sworn be- 
fore God to love and cherish? Husband! 
husband! shut not your heart against these 
words. You are her senior, you have mixed 
more in the world, and you have gained knowl- 


edge of human nature and thus of human 
weakness. Let this knowledge add to your 
desire to serve, to assist, and to cherish her in 
all Christian virtues. Let your children have 
the example before them of parents bound by 
one tie, one hope, united here and forever, 
whom no cross can sever, and whose pure 
minds cast a bright reflection upon all around. 
FIDELITY. 

“ The first duty which married persons owe 
to each other—a duty so sacred that even a 
suspicion breathed upon it will blight their 
happiness to the roots—is to maintain that 
sacred and unalterable fidelity toward each 
other to which they are sworn by their bridal 
vows.” This fidelity implies something more 
than the avoidance of those overt acts of con- 
jugal transgression which shock the moral 
sense of community and awaken public indig- 
nation. There may be folly and wrong where 
there is no actual violation of the law of the 
land. The moth may flit about the lamp-flame 
for a time without falling into it: and a “ flirt- 
ation may originate in vanity or pique, and 
end in nothing worse than a brief infatuation 
on one side, and a few keen pangs of jealousy 
on the other, but the danger of more serious 
results is fearful.” Beware, then, of the slight- 
est approach to trifling with the holy bonds 
you have assumed! Let there be no cause for 
a single anxious thought, for one hour of dis- 
trust or doubt on the part of the one you have 
sworn to love and cherish. That one must be 
first in your thoughts always. The hopes, the 
plans, the happiness of husband and wife are 
bound up together. We can not divide the 
most sacred sympathies of our nature between 
our lawful mate and another person. 

SECOND MARRIAGES—HISTORICAL FACTS. 

Among the ancient Greeks a widow seldom 
contracted a second marriage, although not ex- 
pressly forbidden to do so. When one did so, 
she waited at least five years or more in wid- 
owhood. It is possible that they did not gen- 
erally find matrimony so pleasant a state as to 
be anxious to return to it. 

In India, according to Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
the girls of every family are betrothed when 
they are only a few months old; and should 
the bridegroom that is to be, die immediately 
after, the child is considered a widow, and can 
not marry again. The estate of widowhood is 


considered a t misfortune, since it is be- 
lieved that only those women are placed in it 
who in some state of prerexistence had de- 
served such punishment. The sutiee, or immo- 
lation of the widow On the funeral pile of her 
husband, was formerly common, but has been 
abolished through the influence of the British 
Government. 

The laws of Moses encouraged and regulated 
the marriage of widows. If a man died child- 
less, his brother was expected to marry his 
widow, and thus perpetuate the family name. 
The Apostle Paul, too, while he exhorts the 
churches to honor them who are “ widows in- 
deed,” also exhorts the younger widows to 
marry. (1 Tim. v. 4) 

At the present time, among civilized nations, 
second marriages are almost universally al- 
lowed, if not always approved; so that the 
verdict of the world is certainly in their favor. 
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On Phpsiologg. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our iuvestigations of the various phenomena of 
life. Osbanta. ; 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hosea Iv. 6. 


TOBAOCOCONIZ EBD OZILDREN. 


Mrs. Srowx uses some suitable language in 
speaking of the children of tebacco-using fa- 
thers. 

“ Children of smoking fathers have often their 
brains and nervous systems entirely impregna- 
ted with the poison of nicotine in the helpless 
age of infancy. A couple came to a country 
place entirely for the health of their only boy, 
a feeble infant. The child was pale and sickly, 
constipated in bowels, and threw up his milk 
constantly. The parents had but one room, in 
which they lived with him, and which was 
every evening blue with tobaccosmoke. Every 
evening that helpless little creature took into 
its lungs as much tobacco as if he had smoked 
a cigarette. Still more than this—the mother 
who was nursing that infant did what was 
equivalent to smoking one cigar every evening 


—she breathed her husband’s smoke. Now, if 


your baby smokes cigars, you will find, by and 
by, when he comes to need brains, that his 
brain-power will not be found. He will be 
fitful, starty, morbid, full of nervous kinks and 
cranks, one of those wretched human beings 
who live a life like that described by Hawthorne 
in his story of‘ Feathertop —only capable of ex- 
istence and efficiency while smoking, but sink- 
ing into dimness and stupidity when he stops. 
Such are some of the chances of poor babies!“ 
eee SS OG 


A WHT-SHEOOT PAOK. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes to us inquiring what 
is the wet-sheet pack?” How and where 
is it applied?” “If it be a home treatment, a 
description of it will be gratefully received 
through the columns of the JOURNAL.” 

“The Wet-Sheet Pack” consists in envelop- 
ing the naked individual in a sheet wrung out 
of warm, tepid, or cold water, and then wrap- 
ping outside of this one or two blankets and a 
bed-quilt or two, so that the patient will in- 
stantly warm up and go into a sweat. 

The time for remaining in the pack varies 
greatly in different cases. The average time is 
from thirty to sixty minutes, though in some 
cases fifteen minutes is long enough. Those of 
a nervous, excitable temperament should re- 
main in the wet sheet only until the body 
becomes comfortably warm. Those having a 
more torpid circulation and phlegmatic tem- 
perament, unattended with much debility, may 
remain in it longer. Much of the comfort or dis- 
comfoxt of the process depends on the skill and 
dexterity of the attendant. There is need of 
science in applying the pack. A person may 
be wrapped up so slowly, loosely, and unevenly 
by an awkward hand, as to find the whole 
affair from beginning to end exceedingly un- 
comfortable; or the sheet may be so rapidly 


and nicely adjusted as to give the patient an 
hour of real luxurious enjoyment. 

A mattress bed may be used for this purpose, 
on which are from three to five large thick com- 
fortables, then a pair of soft flannel blankets, 
and lastly a wet sheet, lightly wrung out so 
as not to drip, should be spread. Two bolsters 
laid on the mattress are necessary for the head. 
These should be laid under the blankets. The 
patient then lies down flat on the back, with 
his hands straightened down by the sides, and 
is quickly enveloped in the sheet. The sheet 
should be tucked about the feet, limbs, and 
neck, then covered by first one blanket, then 
the other; afterward the comfortables, one at 
a time, are nicely tucked in at each side. If 


should be placed to them. To prevent head- 
ache, apply to the head a towel wet in cold 
water. 

On coming out of the pack the patient 
should be washed in cold water, or water that 
is not sensibly warm, and then rubbed until 
thoroughly dry with towels. 

Our illustration will give an idea how the 
subject looks when snugly packed. There 
is nothing better than this method of treat- 
ment to break up a cold; and it is one of the 
very best methods of taking a sweat. Care 
should be taken, after coming out, to avoid a 
draft, or over-eating. A brisk walk, which 
starts the blood into general circulation, soon 
puts the patient in working order. 

[For a complete treatise on all the water-cure process- 
es, and different sorts of baths, see the Dlustrated * Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia,” a work of nearly a thousand 


pages, two volumes in one, price $450. May be had at 
this office, or prepaid by post.] 


— — — 
THE TO BAOOCOO EVIL. 


A NEWSPAPER cotemporary of ours narrates 
the following short incident: 

“Doctor,” we said to a splendid specimen 
of the profession, “ tell us something about the 
baneful effects of tobacco.” , 

Its effects, sir, he replied, “are evil and 
only evil, and that continually; and it is a 
perfect mystery that gentleman of my profes- 
sion care so little, do and know so little about a 
poison that is doing mischief at so terrible a 
rate.” 

“Sir,” the doctor continued, “I was on a 
council of physicians the other day, on the 
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border of this town; the patient was a young 
man prostrated by the paralysis; he was de- 
prived of the use of his lower limbs from the 
abdomen to the toe; we overhauled him; we 
withdrew and talked about antecedents and 
probable causes, and came to no satisfactory 
conclusion. Dissatisfied and impatient, I in- 
quired of the attending physician whether the 
poor fellow used tobacco. 

“ O, no,” he replied, “ I guess not,” and with 
an air of nonchalance, added, “what if he 
does? that can have nothing to do with his 
case,” 

“I did not ask you,” I replied, “ about the 
effects of tobacco, but simply if the patient 
used it.“ 

Gruffly he said, Go and see.” 

Stepping to his bedside, I said, “My young 
friend, do you use tobacco? 

With a squeaking voice, more cat-like than 
human, he answered, “I use a little.” 

How do you use it?” 

„I smoke a little.“ 

“ Did you smoke this morning?“ 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“Did you smoke at noon?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

Before I quit his side I ascertained that he 
had actually consumed sixteen cigars a day, 
and the poor fellow's soul was so obfuscated by 
smoke that he considered that prodigious 
amount but a little! 

“ This,” continued the doctor, “may seem 
strange, but the strangest of all is the fact that 
his attending physician, regular and well bred, 
did not know, in the first place, that his patient 
used tobacco; and secondly, if he did, he did 
not know that a rank and deadly poison could 
have anything to do with his case.” 

We are indebted to the medical profession 
for the most effective testimony against this 
most popular poison; hence we have no wish 
to arraign it and denounce it in wholesale 


style. But, account for it as we may, on the 
score of selfishness or ignorance, the main 
i of the profession is mournfully derelict 
in duty touching the ruinous effects of this 
great and fashionable narcotic. 


— a au 
THE PATENT MEDICINE NUISANOE. 


Every day brings forth a new patent medi- 
cine. If one died every day the future would 
look brighter, but unfortunately few of them 
ever completely disappear. Nothing can be so 
absurd or ineffectual that some will not have 
faith and take stock” in it. In estimating 
the value of a nostrum the public pass by a 
hundred perfect failures, but are arrested—nay, 
dumbfounded—by one apparent success. But 
all patent medicines are not alike. Some are 
compounded from really good prescriptions for 
certain cases. These give caste to the rest, and 
therefore few besides the victimized ever know 
which are reliable, or, rather, which are not. 
We heartily wish that some plan consistent 
with the spirit of liberty which underlies our 
institutions could be devised for ridding the 
country of the whole list. 
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An Act compelling every bottle or package 
to carry a complete and accurate formula of its 
contents would not, in our opinion, be oppres- 
sive, and would probably have the effect of in- 
stantly annihilating about two-thirds of the 
list. “ Vegetable Hair Restoratives,” Pills, 
“ Purifiers,” ‘ Cordials,” “ Balsams,” etc., etc., 
would, in a large number of cases, be found to 
contain leading articles of a mineral nature 
which would put to shame their protestations 
of purely vegetable.” 

Another class of nostrums, under the capti- 
vating titles of Elixirs,” “ Cordials,” etc., are 
being worked into general use very rapidly. 
In this case physicians are used as the cat's 
paw for pulling out the chestnuts. Manu- 
facturers, with a degree of cunning above what 
the profession comprehend, publish what they 
call a formula” for the preparation, but which 
is so far imperfect that no chemist can repro- 
duce the preparation. One says this prepara- 
tion contains the “ active principles ” of so much 
bark (which may mean the tincture, or solid ex- 
tract, or quinia, cinchona), etc., with so much 
“solution of protoxide of iron (which is ab- 
surd, because the protoxide of iron, as such, is 
insoluble), with so much“ phosphorus,” etc., to 
the ftuid ounce, combined with “ suitable aro- 
matics.” 7 

All this is a dodge to enlist the medical pro- 
fession in the introduction of the medicine. 
When a demand is created it can be supplied 
only from one source. Wherein, then, do they 
differ essentially from patent medicines? Ina 
copy of the Chicago Medicat Journal (the organ 
of Rush Medical College) we notice the follow- 
ing among other secret or partially secret med- 
icines advertised : “ Capsules Raquin,” “ Label’s 
Savonules or Dragees au Copahu Soponif- 
ic,” “Injection Brou,” “ Fougera’s Compound 
Iodinized Cod Liver Oil,“ Fougera’s Com- 
pound Dragees of Santonine,” “ Blancard’s 
Pills,” Elixir, Wine, Syrup, Pills and Lozen- 
ges of Pepsine, Fougera's Pate Pectoral,” 
“Lancelot’s Cigarettes for Asthma,” “ Lance- 
lot’s Iodinized Syrup of Horseradish,” “ Fouge- 
ra’s Iodo-Ferro-Phosphated Elixir of Horse- 
radish,’ “Halls Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer,” “ Tilden’s Elixir of Calisaya,” “ Til- 
den’s Elixir of Calisaya and Iron,” “ Tilden’s 
Elixir of Cafisaya and Bismuth,” Tilden's 
Elixir of Iron and Strychnia,” “ Tilden’s Fluid 
Extract Buchu Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Fluid Ex- 
tract Black Cohosh Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Fluid Ex- 
tract Lobelia Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Ferrated Wine 
of Wild Cherry,” ete. 

It is probable that formule for several of the 
foregoing preparations have appeared in some 
shape or other in some medical publications; 
but even if it were correctly stated on each 
package, the inevitable copyrighted name or la- 
bel or trade mark makes the preparation, for all 
practical purposes, a proprietary remedy. 

Where the evil is to stop, or what is to be- 
come of legitimate medicine and pharmacy, 
unless the strong hand of the law comes to the 
rescue, is more than we can divine.—/From the 
Chicago Price Current and Chemical Repository. 
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[One way to “stop the evil” is for people to 
stop making fools of themselves, and swallow 
no more of the slops. It is a great wickedness 
that quack-doctors should be permitted to 
swindle the people, and to filch money from 
dying men and women. Let our Legislatures 
suppress the quacks, and so save the lives of 
our citizens.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


— a 
KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 


Most of all, as a means of preserving the health, 
keep your mouth shut. Every physiologist 
will tell you that the mouth is constructed for 
eating and speaking, the nose for breathing and 
smelling. Each organ should be used for its 
designed purpose, and for that only. Impuri- 
ties in the air reach the lungs through the 
mouth, which could not through the nose. 
Especially, then, is the caution, Keep your mouth 
shut, applicable to persons of a consumptive 
tendency. Air to the lungs reaches sooncst 
through the mouth, and those sensitive organs 
receive their first injuries by that contact. 
Had the same air reached them by the natural 
and circuitous route of the nose, it would have 
been warmed and robbed of its power to harm. 

Nothing is more natural than for persons, 
when walking or riding together, to be sociable 
by talking and laughing. Probably thousands 
of the young every winter, while enjoying 
sleigh-rides, permit the rawest, coldest winds to 
strike directly upon those wonderfully delicate 
organs, the throat and lungs, as they indulge in 
the merry talk and the loud laugh, which opens 
the mouth to the widest extent. Mysterious” 
and “ sudden ” deaths are often the plainest re- 
sult of open violations of the common-sense 
law of health. a 

“ Shall we, then, keep silent when in compa- 
ny out of doors?” it will be asked. I answer, 
Every exposure of your lungs and air passages 
is at your own risk and cost. The best I can 
recommend, is to put vails and mufflers before 
your mouth, or hold your hand before it, when 
speaking, singing, or laughing,—any way, 80 
that the air is properly warmed before it is in- 
haled, or—keep your mouth shut. 

It will be objected that there are catarrhal 
affections which sometimes obstruct the nasal 
passages, and thus compel closing the nose and 
opening the mouth for breathing. But the 
clearing of those passages is as necessary as 
the clearing the throat of any foreign substance, 
and quite as easily affected. Therefore, I re- 
peat, keep your mouth shut, and compel your 
nose to honor its office as the breathing organ. 

Out-door speakers and singers often feel the 
evil of raw air striking their lungs, directly, 
and colds, pleurisy, inflammations, pneumonia, 
and death not unfrequently result. Their 
usual precaution is to speak slowly and moder- 
ately at first, increasing in power as they pro- 
gress. When through, if wise, they bundle up 
their mouths, breathing only through their 
noses, giving their lungs rest by avoiding any 
farther exposure. Custom enables some per- 
sons to labor this way for a long time, but it is 
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almost, if not quite, universally a felt evil—of- 
ten a fatal one. 

If one’s nose be closed by snuff-taking, vary 
the prescription and say, Keep your nose shut, 
when the temptation appears. “If your head 
were designed for a dust-hole, the nose would 
have been put in the reverse position from 
what it is.” Snuff-taking increases the difficul- 
ty of properly breathing, and should be aban- 
doned on that account, as well as for its own 
unhealthiness, expense, and annoyances, 
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Texas CATrLE.— The Farmer's Home Jour- 
nal, Lexington, Ky., states that during last 
month over seventy car loads of Texas cattle 
were received in that city, the greater portion 
of which were sent to Bourbon and other coun- 
ties to be pastured awhile. We observe the 
statement in an exchange, now mislaid, that 
preparations are going on at the West for the 
transportation of Texas cattle the present season 
in larger numbers than ever before, and that a 
very brisk trade is anticipated. If the cattle 
commissioners of the several States are obliged 
to be as “brisk” in following up the disease 
this year as they were last, we may expect a 
“lively time all round.”—Country Gentleman. 

We remark, first., Texas cattle grown on the 
sweet, rich grass of that State are probably as 
healthy as any other cattle in the world. They 
may be as safely transported from Texas to 
New York, by river or rail, as from Halifax to 
Newfoundland, or from New York to the 
West India Islands, without losing an animal. 
It is the wretched, nay, barbarous, treatment 
they receive which causes disease and death 
on the way. They are kept day and night on 
the decks of Mississippi steamboats ; or in open 
cars with a hot summer’s sun pouring its fiery 
rays upon them, and that, too, without sufficient 
food or water! The surprise is, not that they 
die in dozens, and their decaying carcasses fill 
the land with a sickening stench, but that any 
survive such brutal treatment. If 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn,” 
how much more brutally will he, in the ab- 
sence of suitable laws, treat poor, dumb ani- 
mals. Much of the complaint by Western cat- 
tle speculators about the disease of Texas cat- 
tle caused by a change of climate and of grass 
is simply “bosh.” Give the poor creatures 
plenty to eat and drink; keep them under a 
comfortable shade, when on railroad or river, 
with a “resting spell” now and then, and you 
may transport them to the ends of the earth 
with perfect health and safety. Where is Mr. 
Bergh, President of the Society to Prevent Cru- 


. elty to Animals? When New Yorkers cat beef, 


they want that which is properly fattened ; 
slaughtered when the blood is cool and quiet 
—not when excited to a fever heat by starva- 
tion, a long voyage, a severe tramp, or a thou- 
sand-mile railroad ride. When nicely dressed 
and properly cooked, Texas cattle will be 
found to be more like venison or other game 
meat than much of the stall-fed beef we get 


nearer home. 
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A OHAPTSER OF LOVE LIFE 
STRANGER THAN ROMANCE. 

TE Count de St. Croix, belonging to one of 
the noblest and wealthiest families in France, 
became engaged, after a long courtship, to a 
lady his equal in position and fortune, and fa- 
mous for her beauty. Shortly after the happy 
day was appointed which was to render two 
loving hearts one, the Count was ordered im- 
mediately to the siege of Sebas- 
topol; so he girded on his sa- 
ber, and at the head of his 
regiment he marched to the 
battle-field. During the Count’s 
absence it happened that his 
affanced had the small-pox; 
after hovering between life and 
death she recovered, but found 
her beauty hopelessly lost. The 
disease had assumed, in her 
case, the most virulent charac- 
ter, and left her not only dis- 
figured, but seamed and scar- 
red to such a frightful extent 
that she became hideous to 
herself, and resolved to pass the 
remainder of her days in the 
strictest seclusion. 4 year 
passed away, when one day 
the Count, immediately upon 
his return to France, accom- 
panied by his valet, presented 
himself at the residence of his 
betrothed and solicited an in- 
terview. This was refused. 
He, however, with the persist- 
ence of a lover, pressed the suit, 
and finally the lady made her 
appearance, very closely muf- 
fled in vail. At the sound of 
her voice the Count rushed 
forward to embrace her, but 
stepping aside, she tremblingly 
told him the story of her sor- 
row and burst into tears. A 
heavenly smile broke over the 
Count’s handsome features as, 
ruising his hand above, he ex- 
claimed: “It is God’s work! 
Iam blind!” It was even so, 
When gallantly leading his re- 
giment to attack, a cannon-ball 
passed so closely to his eyes 
that. while it left their expres- 
sion unchanged and his coun- 
tenance unmarked, it robbed 
him forever of sight. It is un- 
necessary to add that their 
marriage was shortly after solemnized. It is 
said that at this day may often be seen at the 
Emperor's receptions an officer leaning upon 
the arm of a lady closely vailed, and they seem 
attracted to the spot by their love of music. 


— —— 


THERE is no royal road to real excellence: 
the law of labor is binding equally on genius 
and mediocrity. 
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THE WALLACEIANS, 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND HISTORY. 


AxsouT forty miles distant from Bucharest, 
the chief city of Wallachia, and the capital of 
of the united kingdom of Roumania (or Moldo- 
Wallachia), a traveler spent a Sunday in a poor 
village, where gipsies played on various instru- 
ments, while the peasants, both male and female, 
in their full Sunday costume, executed a round 
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WALLACHIAN PEASANT. 


dance, or Hora. But upon the countenances 
of those engaged in the dance the traveler 
could observe no particular excitement. The 
youths and their partners turned round a few 
times, held the arms stretched out wide apart, 
contracted the ring, approached each other, 
patted cach other upon the shoulder, bent the 


head under the elevated arm, and mutually 


glanced into each other’s eyes. The mancuvers 
were beautiful, but lost in attraction by being 
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so often repeated, especially when liveliess 
and emotional expression seemed totally want- 
ing. The people themselves clahn that this 
dance originated with their Roman ancestors; 
but the ancients were certainly more lively in 
its execution than the present Roumanian Wal- 
lachian peasants on the Danube. The latter 
appear to go through it mechanically; they 
act as if they were continually under the obser- 
ant eye of their lords and rulers, and were 
simply making an official pleas- 
ure for his sake. Even their 
music has in it something sad 
and oppressive—nay, grievous, 
as if it would tell something of 
the low condition of those to 
whom it ministered. And it 
is not wonderful that the Wal- 
lachian peasants are so sad even 
amid their festivities. For cen- 
turies they have dwelt under 
the severest oppression. Free- 
dom and joyousness of life are 
unknown to them; and the ex- 
pression of their countenance, 
as well as their whole nature, is 
somewhat melancholy. The 
children do not laugh; the 
young men, though apparently 
defiant, are still moody or de- 
pressed in disposition; while 
the old men, having become 
indifferent and apathetic, usu- 
ally submit to every imposition 
as a decree of fate. 

The condition of the whole 
population of Wallachia—and 
indeed of the whole Roumani- 
an people—reminds us forcibly 
of the socialism of the middle 
ages, , 

A regulation of the year 1831 
diyided the entire population 
of Wallachia (and Moldavia) 
into but two classes—the privi- 
leged and thse who were lia 
ble to pay taxes. The first 
consisted of such individuals 
as were free from all imposts— 
boyars, officials of all classes, 
priests, monks, soldiers, ser- 
vants of the privileged, and 
they of the cloisters and of the 
boyars—numbering altogether 
nearly 680,000; while the tax- 

able portion of the community 
was composed of the mechan- 
ics and tradesmen, or, as they 
were called, the patented, who 
were divided into three classes, according to 
their vocation, and who numbered 120,000. 
Then the peasants were all liable to a head- 
duty; the number of peasant families was 
640,000, and constituted, including the nomadic 
shepherds, about 3,200,000 of the whole popu- 
lation. Thus a sixth of the population was 
released from all duty, while the working 
classes had nothing to say in matters of the 
state, were excluded from all participation in 
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political affairs, their only call being to pay the 

taxes of the country. 

THE CHARACTEROF THE WALLACHIAN PEAS- 
ANT. 

The W allachian peasants, to the consideration 
of whom we now confine ourselves, lived until 
the middle of the last century as shepherds, 
dwelling in their alas. Under Maria Theresa 
they were first collected together in dwelling- 
houses; land was offered to them; they began 
to engage in agriculture, and to live in villages 
where each family had a dwelling and 
garden. - Their character is not at all in- 
viting, much as we may be inclined to 
regret their want of opportunity. Do- 
ing nothing,“ says Von Berg, in his 
“From the East of the Austrian Mon- 
archy,” is the peasant’s greatest enjoy- 
ment.” He lets his wife do all the work 
for him, and works himself only when it 
is absolutely necessary that he should 
get money wherewith to pay his tithes, 
and to buy the little that is needed for his 
family’s subsistence, or to buy a pair of 
oxen for driving the team, which is the 
enly work he kindly takes to. Engaged 
in this employment he will often stay out 
for a week at once, hauling wood or coal. 
He is a very skillful wagon- driver; but 
people who have dwelt among them de- 
clare that “ without the cudgel he is not 
to be governed.” If any one tries to in- 
fluence him with kind words, he only 
gets ridiculed for his trouble; but if any 
one has ever given him a sound thrashing, 
he says, That's a perfect gentleman !” 
Nevertheless, he has some good qualities, 
to which his love for smoking hot drinks 
does not belong. He lives regularly as 
regards food, though it is ın part a com- 
pulsory virtue, as he always remains poor 
because he is so lazy, and must content 
himself with very ordinary fare. In intel- 
lectual talent he is not deficient, though 
his education is null. He has rather a 
nobleness of expression, the head and 
face being long, and the latter dark in 
color from exposure to the weather. His 
black eyes, however, have nearly always 
a malicious expression, and shine bright- 
ly enough in excitement; but as soon as 
they arc met with a firm glance, they 
are immediately meekly cast down. He 
is disorderly, allowing his thick hair to 
fly wildly unkempt about his head. His 
mouth is finely cut, ornamented with 
beautiful white teeth, and overshadowed 
by mustache ; but he is not allowed to 
wear a beard, which is the privilege of the 
priests alone. He makes the impression of 
a strong, well-built man, and good-looking 
forms and countenances are not rare. Yet, as 
a set-off to all this, he is described by some 
travelers, besides being lazy, as both cowardly 
and malicious. In some districts the people 
are said to be much given to theft and robbery. 

Von Berg relates the story of a visit paid by 
himsolf and some officials to a Wallachian 
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village in Banat, which had a very bad fame. 
The village, Padina Matja, then contained 
ninety-one houses and six hundred and thirty 
inhabitants. The wooden walls of the village 
church had become so dilapidated that the 
wind and rain penetrated at pleasure, while 
the aforetime school-room had been turned 
into a pig-stye. The officials who had accom- 
panied Von Berg summoned the head man of 
the village before them and told him how 
wrong it was to allow the church and school 
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to go to ruin. Ja, meine herren,“ he answer- 
ed, “that is true; but we are poor, and those 
who own the ground do not support us, and 
we can not build and improve.” “ Now, if you 
people here in Padina Matja,” returned the 
officials, were not such wicked thieves and 
robbers, you would certainly be assisted.” 


Ja, meine herren, that is true,” the old peas-. 


ant said; but it is just because we have such a 
bad church and school that we are such robbers 
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and thieves.” There is a great deal of sugges- 
tion in the old man's answer. 
THE WALLACHIAN MAIDEN. 

The Wallachian woman is in strict subjec- 
tion to her husband, to whom she appears 
closely attached. She is exceedingly industri- 
ous; even when a little girl she is seldom seen 
without her spindle; and when, as a woman, 
she sits upon the market-place selling fruits 
and various products, she employs her time in 
spinning or in ornamental work of some kind. 
She weaves all the woolen apparel worn 
by her husband, and, in short, furnishes 
all the material for his simple attire. She 
takes care of the whole household, and 
also helps her husband in the field, in the 
garden, in the vineyard, and in the forest, 
and even serves as a “laborer” in the 
erection of buildings. In such work she 
may often be seen, at the same time tak- 
ing care of her children, upon whom she 
bestows tenderness. In youth she is said 
to be very pretty. Von Berg says “ that 
he had never seen so many pretty and 
agreeable forms among any other people 
as among the Wallachian girls.” The 
head and face are a perfect oval; the nose 
is often pure Roman in form; the eyes, 
with long lashes and thick brows, are 
mostly dark, and not seldom have a soft 
or fanciful expression. Her movements 
and bearing are graceful and elastic; in- 
deed, she is quite a beauty, but unfortu- 
nately receives just as little education as 
her future husband. A gentleman relates 


in the market-place a beautiful young 
\ peasant woman, whose finely ornamented 
dress engaged his attention. By the aid 
of an interpreter he began a conversation 
with her, when he learned that she was 
married to a peasant; that she could nei- 
ther rend nor write, and had never been 
to school! This is related as occurring 
but two years ago, and since that time 
we have heard of no educational im- 
provements introduced into the Danu- 
bian Priucipalities. 
In dress, the Wallachian maiden is 
very tasteful. She wears a long white 
garment (Zemd) reaching nearly to the 
ankles, ornamented in diverse patterns, 
on the seams and on the shoulders, with 
red, black, and blue wool. On festal 
occasions she presents a very attractive 
appearance, especially when she puts on 
a bodice of dark woolen stuff to complete 
her attire. At other times the white dress 
is her principal article of clothing. Around the 
body is fastened a girdle of diversely patterned 
dark wool, six or eight inches in breadth, to 
which is attached an ornamented apron, reach- 
ing down to the knee, leaving the white dress 
visible at the sides. These aprons are worn by 
even the smallest children. In summer all the 
women go bare-footed; at the dance and other 
festivals they wear stockings and shoes; in 
winter they have sandals like men, and wear 
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then a fur bodice without sleeves. The head- 
dress is a low cap tied on behind, decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments, or a handker- 
chief simply tied around the head; but the girls 
generally go bare-headed; or when they wear 
a head-cloth they tie it under the chin. The 
hair is carefully parted in the center, and on 
festal occasions false hair is not despised, which 
is plaited in with the real, and ornamented all 
over with ribbons and artificial or natural 
flowers. The girl prefers to ornament herself 
with natural flowers, and even on week-days 
may be seen with a small bouquet, or oftener 
with single flowers placed on each side of the 
temple. The rich Wallachian girls ornament 
their hair with two or even three strings of gold 
pieces, usually ducats, from the forehead to the 
crown, while gold pieces are hung around 
the neck. The poorer ones wear thus crown- 
thalers or twenty-kreutzer pieces, and in the ear 
six-kreutzer pieces. Great value is set upon 
these ornaments by the Wallachian girl, who 
never thinks of making her appearance in 
public without them. en she marries, the 
occasion is one of great festivity, though the 
courting is generally done by proxy. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE WALLACHIAN PEAS- 
ANTS. 


Turning away from the not unpleasant pic- 
ture of Wallachian female life we meet with 
few other attractive features. The superstitions 
and customs of the peasants are, however, very 
curious and noteworthy. The Wallachians 
take great account of forebodings, dreams, 
witches, and the like. Some of their most 
curious customs are those practiced at deaths 
and burials. They believe that red-haired 
men are vampires, which, when they die, suck 
the blood of the people, especially young maid- 
ens; therefore, when such die, the corpse is 
firmly secured in the coffin by means of a great 
iron nail driven through the body and firmly 
clenched! Others, however, besides red-haired 
people, may be vampires. If a number of 
deaths in one family follow in quick succession, 
it is a sure sign that there is one vampire 
among the deceased persons. The grave of the 
one upon whom suspicion falls is therefore 
opened, and if a hole be found in the coffin, a 
shot is fired through it into the corpse, or a 
wooden stake is driven into it in order to ban- 
ish the vampire. In hry cases of death 
as soon as the last sacrament has been received. 
by the sick person, paid female mourners make 
their appearance, and frequently clothe him 
with the death-clothes, light up wax tapers, 
and during the next twenty-four hours go 
about the body, crying and whimpering, with 
heart-rending moans and lamentations, even 
before life has become extinct. After death, 
sometimes eight or even fourteen days are 
spent in crying and lamenting over the grave 
of the dead, sometimes by the rclatives from 
love for the deceased, but often by the hired 
mourners. In the coffin is laid a staff, a small 
cloth, and a kreutzer (nearly equal to a cent); 
the first is for use in passing over the Jordan; 
the cloth is to be used as a dress after coming 
safely across; and the kreutzer is to be given to 
St. Peter for opening the gute of heaven. 
When the dead is brought to the churchyard, 
a shot is fired in order that the soul may not 
return; and upon the last resting-place a new 

ot is broken—a sign of earthly immortality. 
odern custom dispenses with some of these 
eculiaritics. To the ancient funeral there 
longed the funeral feast—the Pomana—to 
which all the relatives of the deceased were 
invited, when a vast amount of food was con- 
sumed, and wine disappeared in incalculable 
quantities. To be able to give a funeral festival 
in brilliant style was considered a matter of 
honor by the Wallachian peasant, who has 
been known to sell his only cow to procure 
the necessary funds! It is not remarkable that 


‘peasants the 
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among many oppressed semi-civilized people, 
like the Irish, for instance, with their wakes, or 
the gipsies of Spain, that the time of death 
should be a period of festivity, even surpassing 
that of marriage. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND PROVERBS. 


The superstitious nature of the Wallachians 
is not at all confined to matters connected with 
death, but extends into the most common 
popular life. A number of these are very 
similar to the superstitious customs still preva- 
lent among the German peasants, and some 
have even found their way among the rural 
districts of England. During a violent storm, 
the Wallachian says meal and salt should be 
thrown up into the air, in order to feed, and 
thus appease it. During a hail-storm it helps 
much if a wood-axe be placed with the axe- 
head upward, or if hail-corns or palm twigs 
(from the meadow) be cast into the fire. Meet- 
ing with a gipsy or a Jew while on your 
journey indicates good luck, while to meet a 

riest of the Greck Church presages misfortune. 

he latter can be averted if you throw behind 
you a handful of hay from the wagon, or spit 
out behind you three times. If it thunder over 
the forests which have yet no leaves, the rob- 
bers will come to one . -If a strange person 
enter the house at Easter or New Year with an 
empty vessel in the hand, it portends misfor- 
tune. If, during a journey, a hare crosses the 
path, it is an unlucky omen. The same signifi- 
cance is attached to the crowing of a hen, or 
when in the spring a black lamb is seen first, 
or when a howling cat is let through the win- 
dow. A howling hound in the house is a sign 
that some one in it will shortly die. During a 
thunder-storm the dog must go out of the 
room, otherwise the lightning will strike in. 
After washing, the wet hands must not be 
elung either to the right or left, for that makes 
one become thin. If a child be beaten with a 
besom it will become lean. Whoever leaves a 
spoon in the food after eating will have a 
sleepless night. Ifa wooden stool in the room 
rest with its feet upwany the poor souls are cry- 
ingin purgatory. When you buy poultry you can 
make them become accustomed to the house if 
you will beat their head upon the hegrth and 
say, “As the hearth stays in the kitchen, so 
shalt thou remain in the house.” When horses 
or horned cattle are procured, through purchase 
or exchange, they must be led into the house 
(among both the German and Wallachian 
eople and the live stock live 
under one roof) over an apron which must be 
spread out on the door-sill; then the animals 
must have their fodder quickly brought to 
them in the same apron, and thereby they will 
become quicker accustomed to the house and 
people. A young foal must have a wooden 
spoon around its neck in order that it may not 
be bewitched by “evil eyes.” If a cow give 
much milk, a red cord should be tied around 
the tail in order that she may not lose her milk 
through the “evil eyes.“ Over a milk-vessel 
may no bread be cut, as the udder of the cow 
would thereby suffer. Over a new-born child 
the mother says, May a stone fall into the 
throat of the evil spirit.” 

The following common proverbs are also 
peculiar: 

Flea on the band, Ietter from the land (country). 

Who sleeps by day, must hunger by night. 

From the dog no bacon can be made. 

Beat the saddle, and the horse thinks. 

The honee burns and the old lady scratches her head. 


The clever promise, the foolish await. 
Give with the hand, seek with the feet. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

The total population of the country, includ- 
ing Moldavia, is 3,864,949; three millions of 
whom are peasants, the rest being boyars, mer- 
chants, mechanics, Jews, gipsies, etc. The 
boyars have a bad name in Europe; are super- 
ficially educated; lax in manners and morals, 
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and, as before mentioned, parasitical Even 
the 1 ead serena have a far better 
reputation, althoug ey, too, possess man 
bad qualities in common With. the boyars. Far 
better and firmer in a moral relation,” says Gus- 
tave Rasch, is the peasant ; he is a good father, 
regular in his habits, contented with little, 
frugal in his mode of living, simple in dress ; 
but, on the other hand, lacking energy. Super- 
stitious and ignorant, he gives himself no 
trouble to emerge from his dependence and 
ignorance. Descending from a people which 
were once the first in the world, he has not yet 
lost the consciousness of his noble descent. 
“ Ed sunt Romana,” is his answer when one 
asks him about his descent. “ Civie Romanus 
sum ;” I am a Roman, pony asserted the 
ancient master of the world.” 

The number of people in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities claiming this Roman descent is about 
nine millions, and they inhabit Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia (these two lands at present constituting 
the kingdom of Roumania, under Carl I.), Bes- 
sarabia, and portions of Biekowina, Transyl- 
vania, Banat, and other districts. The term Wal- 
lachians is generally applied to them by ſoreign- 
ers, ough they have long 1 the racial 
name of Roumanians. The kingdom of Rouma- 
nia now forms the central point of the race, and 
Bucharest is the capital. They are supposed 
to be descended from the Roman colonists 
which Trajan brought to Dacia in the second 
century after Christ. In what de they 
became intermixed with the aboriginal Dacians 
can not now be determined with any degree 
of certainty. The Roumanian language con- 
tains scarcely any traces of the Dacian element, 
but is three-fourths derived from the Latin and 
one-fourth from the Slavic. The construction 
is like the Roman. Many of the customs 
among the Roumanian peasants would argue 
for a Latin origin; especially the picturesque 
costume of the peasant girl, which is similar to 
that worn by the Italians in the Romagna. 
The Roumanian shepherd also clothes himself 
in his sheepskin just like his Italian brother. 


Imbued with this idea, the Roumanians 
called into life, in the year 1867, the so-called 
“ Daco-Roumanian Con „* which assembled 
at Bucharest, and whose ostensible object was 
the founding of an academy there for the fixin 
upon a unity of language in orthography an 
5 for all those stems claiming to be 

umanian. The idea was similar to the Celtic 
Congress Which had just been held in France, 
and the Moscow Slavic Congress, which as- 
sembled on the banks of the Oka and in the 
Kremlin, under the wings of the Northern 
eagle. The political object of the Roumanian 
Congress was by no means concealed, how- 
ever, which is to form all the Roumanian stems 
into a great Daco-Roumanian kingdom. To 
do this, however, the consent of the neighbor- 
ing countries, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
would first have to be gained, as Roumanians 
constitute a portion of their subject-population. 
The kingdom of Roumania, although governed 
by an independent prince, is subject to the 
suzerainship of Turkey, and pays an annual 
tribute. 

Most travelers oree that the races living 
upon the banks of the Danube are still in their 
infancy. An active movement toward regener- 
ation appears to have at last been started. 
Subject for so long a period to the d ing 
authority of the Porte, trammeled by the 
dntiquated dogmas and over-numerous priest- 
hood of the Greek Church, oppressed by the 
idleness of the boyar aristocracy, the reaction 
has finally come, and the people begin to feel 
the breath of a new civilization, which will, in 
its course, drive back the Turk across to his 
native Asia and leave free course for a health 
and progressive devclopment among the people 
of the Danubian Principalities. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we pablish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently luterestlug or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsiug either the oplulons or the alleged facts. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


HEART, I'll ask thee a question; 
Come, tell me, then, what is love ? 

Two souls with thonghts in common, 
Two hearts in accord that move. 


And tell me whence love cometh; ` 
It comes—and itis here! 

And tell me how love waneth; 
Of that hath love no fear. 

And when is love the deepest ? 
It’s deepest when most still. 

And what is loving purely ? 
Forgetting self and will. 

And when is love the richest ? 
Its richest when it gives. 

And tcll mc how love speaketh ; 
It speaketh not—it loves. 

—— 6 — 


TEE NATURE AND POWER OF IN- 
FLUENCE. 


BY G. ALBERT LOMAS. 


THERE is a still, unseen power, emanating in continual 
streams from all animate and inanimate creation. As 
productions spring from the earth, as light is imparted 
by the sun, as wisdom proceeds from the Almighty, in 
like manner is this subtile power being thrown off, with- 
out cessation, from all created things. The power to 
which we allude is called Influence; and although liter- 
ally signifying a flowing in, yet in its operation it as 
readily expresses a flowing out. In a general sense, how- 
ever, it is expressive of a subtile power, working invisi- 
bly, and known only by its effects. 

We believe that this element originated with God; 
further than that we pursue not its origin; for the effort 
to find the origin of our Creator would be a useless and 
fruitless task. Job says:“ Caf man by searching find 
out God (God's origin), or the Almighty to perfection?” 
Hooker adds: God has his influence in the very essence 
of all things; and the immortal Thomson chimes in 
witb, There is a power, unsoen, that rules the illimita- 
ble worlds, from the brighest star that shines to the least 
dust of this sin-tainted world!“ Let us be content to 
leave the cause of influences with that Omnipotent Being 
by whose immutable laws all things began, and from 
whose immortal Being all being sprang; from the con- 
viction that an attempted search will lead us into gross 


contradictions, and that by placing ourselves behind an 


“ambush of unmeaning words“ we can convey no in- 
crease of intelligence. Mind is the seat of all intelligence, 
and this potency of the mind is the cause of its effective- 
ness. Words are the representatives of our ideas; but 
they would convey but a small amount of intelligence 
were they not accompanied by the radii of spirit which 
make thoughts to breathe, and words to burn.“ For 
this reason the poet has spoken of words as we would 
have him speak of this influence, which is the life of 
words: 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
n 15 pleasant word to speak 5175 pri 
e face you wear, the fhoug ou brin 
A {ee may heal or break.” y 6» 


Again: . 
Beware, beware of careless words, 
hey have a fearful power, 

And jar upon the spirit's chords 

Through many a dreary hour.“ 
Let words represent a cannon—which is as harmless as 
a piano, when uncharged ; let the cannon-ball be the sub- 
ject, or the idea, which the mind wishes to convey, and 
leb the cartridge, with its contents, represent this inde- 
finable influence, Let the will now atrike the peroussion, 
and, with all the power of the ammunition, that ¿dea will 
strike its object. Compared with the splrit, the mortal 
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part of our being is a poor medinm through which to 
convey the intelligence of the mind. It appears neces- 
sary that we should speak before we are readily un- 
derstood in our present existence; and if we are under- 
stood without words, throngh an increased affinity, it is 
indeed very imperfectly. It appears to us a wise provis- 
ion of the Eternal, that the mind, being clothed with 
flesh, should have a medium of communication by which 
its ideas should be made clearly intelligible through the 
organs of speech. 

There are some who are so sensitive as to be able to 
receive intelligence from an immense distance, and to 
affect others at a distance. We may have experienced 
this fact in a minor degree. We may have been im- 
preseed that we were wanted in a certain place, at a 
certain time, and upon arrival there have found the im- 
pression a correct one. We have very commonly becn 
impressed with the coming of a visitor at the very time 
which, to all appearances and investigations, they were 
considering such a purpose. Again, sweet and heavenly 
impressions have been ours when those who sought our 
welfare have enlertained a wishful hope for our happiness; 
and we bave been agreeably surprised to find our own 
desires as correctly transmitted. How common it is for 
a person to enter a room and find that the conversation 
just held had been of him! What is the cause of this? 
Did not the influence of his approaching mind force upon 
the other minds some impression of itself? 

Here arises a thought suggested by the foregoing: A 
person that is pure will cast a beneficial influence from 
his heart; while he that is gross will shed radii as abun- 
dant as the upas is said to emit its poison. The time 
seems near when by the influence we impart we shall 
most certainly be known; and however sharp in the 
practice of deception we may have learned to be, a sub- 
tile agent that will not down at our bidding” will por- 
tray us just as we are, whether we are willing to be ex- 
posed or not. We enter a house or room which has been 
used for religions services only, and there is a solemnity 
of feeling which forces itself upon us unawares. A house 
devoted to the special worship. of God shou#ld.be used for 
no other purpose. We contend that the beat place to 
receive religlous instruction is where religious services 
have been long and effectually held; that the best place 
to study is in a room that has long been exclusively used 
for that purpose. A blacksmith’s shop would be ill-suit- 
ed, because the very walls are impregnated, not with the 
influences of letters, but of cart-wheels and horseshoes ! 
Let apprentices be taught in shops where the various 
arts have been most successfully carried on, and their ex- 
cellence may be rendered surer and more easy of attain- 
ment. ' 

When the dog seeks his master, or the hound chases 
the fox, it is generally believed they smell the tracks 
for a guide; but we believe if we could sce what is, we 
might behold a comet-like streak behind the fox, which, 
finding no passage through the air, attaches iteelf to ob- 
jects in the path of the fox; and if we had the keenness 


of scent possessed by our canine friends we might smell 


it. In like manner, may not all animals leave a sub- 
stance in or beside their paths by which they may be dis- 
tinguished and discovered ? 

We ask the reader to investigate the cause of a per- 
son's handwriting representing, in a greater or less de- 
gree, their character and disposition. This is a fact; 
nor is it always necessary that the writing be made viel- 
ble to obtain this result, but closely sealed from observa- 
tion. Psychologists tell us they are enabled not only to 
depict general statistics, but under what mental agita- 
tion this or that sentence was penned! What is there in 
pen, ink, or paper to produce so curious results? We 
will concisely state our views: The mind conceives the 
idea to write; loads the written word with effectiveness, 
and thus fills the paper with emanations that can be, by 


a sensitive nature, felt out and read with certainty. We 


might extend the subject indefinitely; we might visit the 
pastors, judges, senators, and school teachers, and notice 
the difference in their movements and expressions; but 
we will leave the reader to pursue the subject without 


us. [Let us all grow and exert good influences; and may . 


these be ever accompanied by our heartfelt prayers for 
their efficioncy in promoting the welfare of man in all 
his relations—thoee which affect him on earth, and those 
which direct him to heaven.] 
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THE “$1 SALH” SWINDLES. 


As quite a number of our subscribers have sent ns in- 
quiries concerning the probable results of patronizing 
the extensively advertised ‘‘One Dollar Sales,” the 
following account of the experience of a Boston friend 
will be found interesting and instructive to such inquir- 
ers, if not to others: 


Boston, Mass., 1869.— Editor U. &. Mail: There is 
a 51 Sale concern in this city under the name of A 
H—— & Co., who advertise and circularize to a fearful 
extent that they will do a big thing for $1. As I had 
heard considerable complaints among the victims of this 
huge swindle, I took it into my head to get my fingers 
burned a little pro dono publico—and succeeded in doing 
so. (Inclosed please find the circular of the firm.) 

I assumed the name of Mrs. Jane Harris, of Nashua, 
N. H., addressed a letter to said firm, inclosing three 
dollars for slips or tickets. In due time an answer to my 
letter was received and found to contain thirty slips. 

y 


Each slip representing on its face what I could have 
returning one or all. Each slip so returned must have 
$1 with it, and so on; and in addition the firm presented 
* Mrs. Jane Harris” with a * premium slip” for gettin 
up the club of thirty. From these thirty slips I picke 
out four, whieh with the premium made five slips, and 
inclosed four dollars and said slips in a letter to A—— 
H-—— & Co. These slips re ively called for the 
following: No. 1, premium slip— Halr chain, * Gold” 
Trimmings; No. 2—Lady’s “‘Gotp” Pencil; No. 3—A 
Five-Bottle Castor; No. 4—Six yards of Cotton Flannel; 
No. 5—Cotton Bed Quilt. The box containing this stuff, 
was duly received at Nashua, and forwarded from that 
place tome. Upon opening the box,I found instead of 
a Hair chain, gold mounted.“ a hair chain, gold . wasH- 
ED,” worth $3 per dozen. Instead of Gold“ Pencil, 
there was a washed, spurious article, such as can be 
bonght for forty-two cents retail. The quilt was tough,” 
being a square piece of Agured cotton cloth! The cotton 
flannel (ye gods!) six yards, worth ten cents per yard! 
I immediately sent for the firm” to call on me at m 
office, and they made their appearance forthwith. I 
informed them of the facts in the case, and pointed them 
to their circular, wherein they promise to send a hair 


„chain, god“ mountings. gold pencil, etc., and asked 


them if said articles (leaving out the dry goods) were 
gold. They informed me they were; whereupon I in- 
formed them that they were swindlers; and, matters 
getting pretty bot,“ they finally concluded that the 
aforesaid articles were just as good as gold.“ To the 
question. Why do yon advertise in your circular to send 
a gold atticle, and in its atead send a washed article?” 
One of the firm replied that he did not know that the 
circular so stated—was entirely ignorant of the fact. 
The other said it was a mistake made by the printer— 
the proof-sheet was wrong.“ I informed them that 
tome six months previous to this they were informed by 
the State constable that they did not do as they agreed in 
said circular, and asked them why they continued to send 
out said circular, knowing that they offered in it false 
inducements? To this they replicd that they had some 
50,000 printed, and thought they would use them up. I 
now considered it an appropriate occasion for the use of 
some very plain English, and if they are not aware of my 
opinion of them and their rascally operations, I assure 
you it is no fault of mine. They shortly afterward 
departed, and I took my gold and cotton goods and all 
apers appertaining to the casc before Judge Chamber- 
ain, of the Police Court, thoroughly explained the case, 
and most fervently prayed that the swindlers should be 
punished. The case came before a full bench of Police 
Judges, being three in all, and after ten days’ delay I was 
informed that I had no ease, there being no Jaw to reach 
them, but that I could commence a civil suit, they 
thought, and might be sneceesful. Here the matter 
rests. T have given you my experience in order that 
your readers may have the benefit of it. 

Here is my account of receipts and expenditures in 
the operation: 


EXPEXDSrURES. - RECEIPTS. 
Paid for slips...... $3 00 H. chain, worth. 80 45 
Sent for ..... 4 00 Pencil, * — 
Postage stamps 12 Quilt, “ 15 
Express charges. Castor, * 

C'n ſlaunel, 60 
87 54 $2 67 


Net result—$4 83 out of pocket. J. 

Should any of our readers desire to“ make his fortune 
by a similar epeculation, he has only to remit his re 

eenbacks to any of the Boston One Dollar Sales 
rms, and they will ! put him through ™ as above.— U, J. 


Mai 

[Here, in New York, these dollar stores are conducted 
differently. They are stocked with remnants of goods; 
or such as havo been damaged, and purchasers may sec 
what they buy before paying. It so happens that articles 
for presents may be bought at these stores for Ices than 
first cost. As a rule, however, it is better to purchase 
what one wants rather than be cluttered up with a lot of 
low-priced rubbish sold by these rogues and sharpers. 
How many of these stores are supplied by stolen goods 
may.not be known even to the police. But look out for 
the ticket swindles, lotteries, gift schemes, cheap jewelry, 
and so ſorth. 
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I I might give a short hint to au impartial writer, It would be to 
tell him his fate, If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
Pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. Bat if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
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A WELL-BALANCED MIND. 


A WELL-BALANCED human character is 
more to be desired than almost any other 
earthly treasure. We have never met a 
faultless human being. We have met 
many who were very faulty. As now 
constituted, we find men irregular, pecu- 
liar, odd, and angular. One is destitute 
of the faculty of Color, and can not dis- 
tinguish between different shades and 
tints. Another, lacking the faculty of 
Tune, discovers no harmony in music. 
Another, deficient in the social affections, 
feels no attraction toward the other sex, 
becomes a recluse, and lives and dies a 
poor, warped, partially developed man. 
So also those who indulge any of the fac- 
ulties or propensities in excess become 
lop-sided in mind. Take the gourmand 
or the sensualist who lives to eat, drink, 
smoke, or otherwise indulge a perverted 
appetite. He is not well balanced; he is 
sick, diseased. Put him on a simple, 
healthful diet, without stimulants, condi- 
ments, or narcotics, and he would soon 
exhibit symptoms akin to delirium tre- 
mens. Is not he a warped or an inhar- 
monious man? Consider our criminal 
classes. How far from balanced they 
are! Given over to an evil spirit, their 
whole tendency is down, down, DOWN. 
And the longer they continue in their 
course the more deformed in character 
and in organization they become. Noth- 
ing but the grace of God can reclaim and 
bring them into right relations with 
themselves and the world. 

Then look at our babbling pot-house 
politicians, who follow their calling for 
the spoils of office. Take their measure 
—an inventory of their characters—and 
what do you find? As a rule, a low, de 
ficient top-head with a heavy base, and 
a coarse temperament induced by a low, 
vulgar life. Has such a one a well-bal- 
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anced character? Take the miser, who 
makes a god of his money, starving all 
the nobler faculties to gratify the one 
feeling of avarice; he may be rich in 
property, but he is poor, oh, how misera- 
bly poor! in what dignifies humanity. 
Envy not the rich. Their treasures are 
of earth, and will have no place in heav- 
en. Consider how warped must be the 
mind and character of a miser! Invent- 
ors who puzzle their brains for years 
over attempts at perpetual motion, or 
something equally absurd, are a little 
warped. They fail to take a true view 
of mechanical forces. There is more 
Constructiveness than Causality, more 
of the inventive disposition than reason 
or philosophy, in their characters; and 
their time, labor, and money will be lost 
through their lack of balance. 


How is it with religious fanaticism ? 
Do we not meet with many who are just a 
little “ cracked” on some one point? May 
not one have so much Marvelousness, or 
love for the wonderful, that he accepts 
for truth any ghost or goblin story put 
forth by rogues? Or may not one make 
a hobby.of some one feature of religious 
worship -to the neglect of all the rest? 
May he not make close communion, or 
baptism by immersion, or Calvinism, or 
Arminianism, or the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, or the dogma of foreordination, 
or apostolic succession, of more import- 
ance than an active Christian life? Have 
we the real Christian spirit if we fritter 
away our time in quarreling over dogmas 
and mere doctrinal points? Is following 
the letter of a creed a saving ordinance ? 
Are there religious sects in heaven? Are 
the best-balanced minds narrow and con- 
tracted? How is it with artists? Do 
they not sometimes exhibit jealousies ? 
Are not singers of sacred songs some- 
times over-sensitive to seeming neglect? 
Are they well balanced? Are soldiers 
only fighting men? And how about 
that specialist, the doctor who proposes 
to cure all complaints with one quack 
nostrum? Or he who attributes al the 
ills of life to one cause? Do not such 
men owe their peculiar notions to one 
thing chiefly, a lack of mental balance? 
Where are the full-orbed ” minds, minds 
at once full of human sympathy, affec- 
tionate, and complete in reason, justice, 
hope, faith, and devotion? Aye, where 
is the well-balanced mind? 
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Dear reader, our hope is in this: we can 
improve. By right living we can bring 
all the propensities into subjection to in- 
tellect and moral sentiment We can 
grow in godliness. The worst of sinners 
may repent and be pardoned. The best 
of men may be better. There is no con- 
ceivable limit to one’s progress in Chris- 
tian culture. Indeed, there is no stop- 
ping-place. Change, eternal change, for 
better or for worse, is a law of our being. 
Each day ought to find us “nearer to 
God” in all the higher human attributes 
—nearer to the grand ultimatum, a per- 
fectly balanced mind. 


6 oe 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


Ir is not for the righteous that we 
write these words, How to become a 
Christian, and it is in no spirit of irrev- 
erence that we write them; we seek to 
interest we hope to instruct—a large 
body of young and middle-aged persons 
who do not as yet accept the Great 
Teacher, but who are thoroughly honest 
in their present opinions, and do not see 
or feel the necessity for accepting Christ 
as a means of present safety or future 
salvation. We write now for those who 
take the ground that, inasmuch as they 
came into existence without their own 
volition or choice, they rest their case 
with the Author ‘of their being. It is a 
fact that many intelligent men and wo- 
men take a negative view of the popular 
preaching of the day, charging that not 
a few professed Christians are so incon- 
sistent as to preach one thing and prac- 
tice another—that, in short, their religion 
is only a cloak, a sham, and the wicked- 
est hypocrisy, and that they, the nega- 
tives, will have none of it. As well 
might they condemn a good bank be- 
cause of the counterfeit notes in circula- 
tion bearing its name. Wheat and tares 
grow together; so do the virtuous and 
the vicious. But it is not so nearly im- 
possible to live the life of a true and con- 
sistent Christian as many imagine. The 
chief conditions or requirements are 


these—taken from Christ's own declara-. 


tions: | 

To love God with all the heart, with 
all the soul, with all the mind, with all 
the strength; and 

To love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

To be sure, all the requisitions of the 
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Decalogue are embraced in these brief 
utterances, but there is nothing in them 
that any fair-minded man can object to. 
In this article we do not propose to 
discuss the question of “total depravity,” 
or “original sin;” and we leave all dog- 
mas and theological questions to the 
denominational commentators and eth- 
ical hair-splitters. Some fatalists will 
have it that 
„Nou can and you can’t, 
You shall and you sha’n’t— 
You'll be damned if you do—and— 
You'll be damned if you don’t.” 
We, however, shall take the ground that, 
like the universe, man was created ac- 
cording to design, and for a purpose; 
that no mistake was made in his original 
construction; that in God’s own image 
created He him; and that His work was 
absolutely perfect. Behold the master- 
piece of His workmanship—in the great 
dramatist’s conception: 
“ What a piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! in 


action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 


how like a god!” 

To man was given dominion over all 
created things—over nature itself; and 
it was and is his to use all the elements— 
air, earth, water, etc.—for his enjoyment, 
development, and replenishment. Fac- 
ulties were given him by which he is en- 
abled to invent, construct, navigate the 
ocean, and communicate with lightning 
speed his thoughts to the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe. Aye, more than this. 
He is enabled to foretell coming events; 
he can predict the course and condition 
of planetary bodies hundreds of years 
in advance, with scientific certainty. 
More, even, than this. He can commune 
with angels and with God! When his 
faculties are developed, awakened, and 
illuminated, he may place himself in di- 
rect communication with the Almighty! 
If this be not so, where is the efficacy of 
prayer? Is there no such thing as a 
Providence? Are we not sometimes 
guided by an invisible power, principle, 
or spirit, as by a lamp hung in the heav- 
ens? Are we not thus forewarned, and 
so forearmed? Was not man made as 


much to worship as to eat, drink, and 
sleep? Is he not constitutionally relig- 
ious? Is not the Christian theory in per- 
fect harmony with man’s organization ? 
Have we not the faculties that exactly 
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respond to the requirements of His com- 
mands? Is it not the function of Con- 
scientiousness to secure righteousness? 
Of Benevolence, to give charity? Of 
Hope, to desire immortality? Of Spirit- 
uality, to give Faith in the unseen? And 
of Veneration, to worship God? Is 
there anything inconsistent in the re- 
quirement to “do as we would be done 
by?” or to “love our neighbor ”—not 
more, not less, but as ourselves? In 
those times when, as we are told, men 
lived in their passions; when might was 
right, men were governed by the princi- 
ple of revenge, and the law was “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for tooth.” But 
Christ taught the sublime doctrine of 
forgiveness, and that we should “ over- 
come evil with good.” 

In one sense it may be said that man 
is born an animal, and ripens into an an- 
gel. This is in keeping with his anato- 
my, physiology, and phrenology. He 
has a threefold nature, adapting him to 
these different states and conditions. At 
first, only the senses and propensities are 
developed, and he lives to eat, sleep, and 
grow. He is in no sense accountable or 
responsible, but like plastic wax or clay 
in the hands of a modeler, may be devel- 
oped into a man or a demon; but if left 
without direction he will become what 
surrounding circumstances make him. 
Still, man is God’s latest and greatest 
creation, to whom is given dominion 
over nature. Consider the mechanism 
of his body. Look at his brain with its 
vast complication of mental machinery 
through which thought, feeling, memory, 
and emotion are manifested! Think of 
his immortal soul! See his almost infi- 
nite capability for improvement! What 
powers of endurance are his! What 
almost miraculous feats he can perform! 
He is at once both herbivorous and car- 
nivorous. He inhabits all climates, and 
can endure almost all temperatures. He 
is not only self-sustaining, but steadily 
progressive. 

But the question is, “ How to become 
a Christian.” A pre-requisite to the at- 
tainment of such a result is a “ change of 
heart.” What is a change of heart? 
Is it not a change of purpose? Whereas 
yesterday I was absorbed with the affairs 
of the present; living for the gratification 
of the propensities; making money from 
the love of it; seeking worldly fame; 
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living in the lusts of the flesh; grinding 
the faces of the poor, and living for self; 
eating, drinking, chewing, smoking, and 
having neither love nor fear for man 
or God, to-day I experience a change— 
see the error of my ways, resolve to “turn 
over a new leaf,” and, if possible, “ live a 
better life.” Whereas I was going down 
the stream of selfishness, which, if not 
checked, leads on and on to swift and 
sure despair, I am now trying to stem 
the current of perverted appetite, per- 
verted affection, a sordid love of money, 
and to overcome a proud and haughty 
spirit and a vain love of show. I am 
trying to observe the golden rule of life, 
and these efforts are seconded, if not 
prompted, by an inward or an outward 
something which is quite indefinable by 
human reason. I can only declare that my 
whole being seems impelled to obey this 
—what shall I call it ?—divine impulse? 
Believing it to be in the interest of God 
and man, I cheerfully obey. Persevering 
in this direction, giving myself up to 
God, I feel a new spirit pervading me. 
Is this what is meant by “being born 
again?” and if I keep right on shall I 
not grow in grace? If I consecrate my- 
self to God’s service, obey His laws, and 
live to Him alone, shall I not be accepta- 
ble to Him? Being born again, then, is 
a very simple affair, and just as easy of 
attainment as ceasing to do wrong and 
beginning to do right—or coming out 
from under the sway of the lower nature 
and giving ourselves up to the rule of 
an enlightened conscience, as revealed 
through the teachings of Christ. 

There are as many modes of conver- 
sion as there are different dispositions. 
One sees God in a burning bush, and is 
converted from the error of his ways. 
Another has a vision in which bright an- 
gels hover around and beckon the self- 
convicted sinner to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to join the heavenly hosts. 
One is arrested when on the way to a 
field of sport; another, when in a storm 
at sea, and grim death seems ready to 
snatch him from life and consign him to 
some dreadful fate; another is converted 
by a dream; another by a prayer; and 
still another when on the bed of death. 
There are no established methods by 
which “changes of heart” are brought 
about. Each must experience the change 
for himself. He must realize that, where- , 
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as now he is a skeptic, without faith, and ö 


blind to all except the natural senses, 
seeing nothing beyond the reach of rea- 
son, and that he is without the hope of a 
life beyond the grave, that he has no in- 
heritance in heaven, that, in short, he feels 
himself a. miserable sinner ;” now, hav- 
ing a desire to serve God rather than the 
devil, he seeks to know His will, that he 
may do it. In eating and in drinking; 
in working and in thinking; in lying 
down at night and in rising up in the 
morning; in loving and in hating; in 
giving thanks and in fighting the ene- 
mies of his peace, he asks God’s blessing 
on al he does, and submits wholly to 
Him, thus subordinating the affections, 
the sclfish propensities, the love of fame, 
of riches, and other worldly desires, to 
the moral sentiments. It is the exercise 
of these faculties which enables us to 
appreciate the sublime teachings of our 
Saviour, and which inclines us to accept 
Him as our mediator. All well-organ- 
ized human beings—all who are not im- 
becile or idiotic—may avail themselves 
of His mediation, and secure an inherit- 
ance of everlasting life in the realms of 
the blessed. Nor is there any incompat- 
ibility between science and revelation, 
as interpreted by Phrenology and Chris- 
tianity. The entire Christian theory is 
based on man’s capacity to understand 
and apply it to his own use and comfort. 
And there are no requirements which 
may not be easily rendered. Are we 
commanded to take up our cross? and 
what is the meaning of that? Simply to 
deny ourselves, not healthy food, not 
necessary drink, not sleep, not anything 
but what we would be better without, 
those self-indulgences which are injurious 
to us. If we have any bad habits—and 
who has not ?—we are to overcome them. 
If it be mortifying to our carnal pride to 
acknowledge ourselves followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; if we are stiff 
necked, and unyielding, we are to cor- 
rect the error by coming down from our 
self-exaltation and humbly submitting to 
Him. Our Self-Esteem, Firmness, Love 
of Approbation, and all the rest, are to 
be subservient to the higher authority 
which speaks to us through the superior 
faculties. 

There are many honest persons kept 
from confessing Christ through a feeling 
of unworthiness. They fear to make a 
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pledge or promise to live a life of self- 
denial and consecrate themselves to His 
service. They would not be hypocrites. 


The churches have established certain 


conditions on which persons may become 
members and enter into communion and 
partake of the Lord's Supper, thus be- 
coming members incorporate of the 
Christian Church. Creeds or by-laws are 
subscribed to, and the members work to- 
gether for the furtherance of these prin- 
ciples, Churches and religious societies 
are necessary to the dissemination of the 
the doctrines of Christianity and for the 
strengthening of that bond of fellowship 
by which good order is secured. 

To become a Christian implies that 
one intends to practice sobriety, indus- 
try, integrity, kindness, economy, faith, 
hope, and charity, to the full extent of 
his ability. One can not expect to 
attain to a high degree of excellence in 
the religious life at once. Like all other 
things, moral culture is a matter of pro- 
gression. “First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear,” is the di- 
vine order, and happy is he who seeks 
diligently and patiently the perfection 
that is to be won in the “full corn in 


- thé ear.” 
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HENRY J. RAYMOND. 
OBITUARY. 


On tie morning of June 18th last, the citizens 
of New York were startled by the announce- 
ment of the sudden death of the distinguished 
editor of the New York Dai Times. Appar- 
ently in good health, and by no means old in 
years, Mr. Raymond was all at once stricken 
with apoplexy, and died in a few hours. Space 
will scarcely permit us to give at this time 
more than a brief glance at his life. 

Henry-Jarvis Raymond was born at Lima, 
Livingston County, New York, January 24, 
1820. His father was a farmer, and in that life 
Mr. Raymond’s early days were spent. As 
soon as he was old enough, he attended the 
famous Lima Seminary, and there laid the 
foundation of a solid education. In the winter 
of 1835-6 he taught a district school. After 
considerable solicitation, his father finally con- 
sented to send young Raymond to college, and 
he graduated at the University of Vermont in 
1840. He held a high position in college, and 
was marked by all those strong peculiarities of 
tenacity, pluck, and determination which have 
ever characterized him. After leaving college 
he came to New York, studied law, and main- 
tained himself by teaching and by writing for 
the New Yorker. He was ambitious to be an 
editor, and when, in 1841, Mr. Greeley estab- 


lished the Tribune, Mr. Raymond was his 


* 
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assistant. Here he greatly distinguished him- 
self by his reporting, an art in that day af a 
low order, and practiced chiefly in police 
courts. Mr. Raymond made a specialty of 
lectures, sermons, speeches, etc., and exhibited 
large capacity and enterprise. 
In 1843 he went upon the Courter and 
Enquirer with Gen. Webb, and there remained 
till 1851, when he left that paper owing to a 
difference of opinion between himself and the 
General on the measures before Congress in 
1850, the year of the great compromises. Mr. 
Raymond sympathized with President Taylor 
rather than with his successor. During this 
period Mr. Raymond had a literary connection 
with the Harpers, and this lasted ten years. 
At this time, also, he had a prolonged con- 
troversy with Horace Greeley in the columns 
of their respective journals, upon the principles 
of socialism, especially as taught by Fourier— 
Mr. Raymond attacking and Mr. Greeley de- 
fending them. The successive articles on each 
side attracted much attention, and were after- 
ward published in a pamphlet. In 1849 Mr. 
Raymond was elected by the Whigs of his dis- 
trict to the State Legislature, where he soon 
became prominent as a debater and practical 
legislator. He was re-elected in 1850, when 
he was chosen Speaker of the Assembly, and 
during this season manifested special interest 
in the common school system and canal policy 
of the State. After its adjournment he sailed 


to Europe for the benefit of his health, return- 


ing in August, and commenced the publication 
soon after of the New York Zimes. The first 
number of the Times appeared on the 18th of 
September, 1851. The price of the paper was 
one cent, and it was issued on a single sheet. 
A year later its price and size were doubled, 
and it became an assured success, gaining a 
large circulation and wide popularity. 


In 1852 he went to the Baltimore Convention 
as a reporter, but was given a seat as sub- 
stitute for a regular delegate, when he made a 
sound and eloquent speech in exposition of 
Northern sentiment, in spite of a very violent 
opposition. 

In 1854, under nominations by the Whig, 
Anti-Nebraska, and Temperance conventions, 
he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of New York by a large majority, over 
two opponents. He took an active share in 
the organization of the Republican party con- 
sequent on the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and drew up the “ Address to the People,” 
promulgated by its first National Convention 
held at Pittsburg in February, 1856, and 
during the succeeding Presidential canvass he 
made numerous public speeches in support of 
its candidate, Mr. Fremont. 

Declining further official honors, he, how- 
ever, continued to exercise all the influence of 
a political leader through the press and on the 
platform. 

In the Presidential canvass of 1860 he again 
took a prominent stand, both in his journal and 
in public addresses, in favor of the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Lincoln, and by the same modes 
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he in 1861 warmly supported the war against 
the seceding States. 

In 1864 he wrote a campaign liſe of Lincoln, 
and after the assassination prepared a larger 
work on the same subject. At the close of the 
war he was elected to Congress from the Sixth 
District of New York city, entering at once 
with all the ardor of his nature into the “ Re- 
construction” agitation, making elaborate 
speeches in favor of Mr. Johnson’s policy of 
restoration. At the time of his death he was 
deeply interested in measures having for their 
object a union of the Republican party in the 
city of New York; and just previous to the 
fatal attack of apoplexy had been in consulta- 
tion with members of a political club with 
which he was connected. 

Mr. Raymond was a man of fine intellectual 
culture, great industry, and probably unsur- 
passed for general capacity as a journalist. He 
was a close friend, a kind employer, and helped 
to foster the spirit of association among his 
professional cotemporaries more than any 
other New York editor. In the “ Annual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1870,” now 
in press, we give a portrait of Mr. Raymond, 
with a phrenological diagnosis of character. 
He was about five feet seven inches high, of 
compact frame, dark gray eyes, dark brown 
hair. He was as & young man lithe and active 
in frame, but had become quite stout, the result, 
probably, of high living, although in the use 
of stimulating drinks he was always temperate. 

— a 


THH FREEDMAN. 


From the seventh semi-annual report on 
schools for freedmen for the year ending Jan. 
ist, 1869, we glean some very interesting and 
gratifying facts in reference to the cause of ed- 
ucation among this class of people. The re- 
port embraces an analysis in detai! of the work 
performed in each Southern State and in the 
District of Columbia, and is well worthy a 
careful perusal. The results attained have, on 
the whole, given general satisfaction to the Gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, surprise even the warm- 


est friends of the freedmen. In consequence 


of an act of Congress passed last year, with- 
drawing the Freedmen’s Bureau from several 
States wherein it had existed, the schools were 
obliged to go on unaided by the Government. 
On this account serious forebodings were en- 
tertained with regard to their continuance, but 
to the surprise of all, an additional number of 
schools were opened. The freedmen them- 
selves started new schools with the assistance 
of friends ; new societies entered the field, and 
old associations were inspired with new zeal. 
The number in attendance of regularly reported 
pupils over that of the preceding year was 
8,415, and the number of new schools opened 
880. Taking into consideration the fact that 
this was a Presidential year, when all was ex- 
citement regarding the election, the exhibit is 
certainly very encouraging. 

That the condition of the freedmen is steadily 
improving is evident from the fact that their 
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children, as a general thing, are much better 
clad than formerly, and more extensively sup- 
plied with books at the expense of their par- 
ents. The colored people, as a mass, are learn- 
ing the value of time, effort, money, and 
knowledge, and are feeling more and more 
keenly the inconvenience of ignorance and 
poverty. They are making such earnest ef- 
forts to place themselves on a higher plane, 
that their friends can justly hope that the 
freedman will soon prove himself in all respects 
a self-sustaining and self-supporting citizen. A 
most cheerful augury of their future and better 
condition is, that the sentiment of the South, 
hitherto hostile to the education of the blacks, 
is rapidly undergoing a change. The people 
are awakening to the fact that it is an injury 
to the commonwealth, and to every commu- 
nity, to allow the children of the freedmen to 
grow up in ignorance; and it is generally con- 
ceded, even by those who have been most 
violent in their prejudices, that to educate 
them will conduce to the general welfare of 
both races. The whole freed population are 
to be taught to know that their education is to 
be effected by a comprehensive uniting of the 
whole race in a common blessing, and that 
their country now demands of them intelli- 
gence as a general endowment. Every consid- 
eration of humanity, patriotism, an@ benevo- 
lence conspires to impress upon us the claims 
of these freedmen, that they may be elevated 
in the scale of intelligence and fitted for their 
responsibilities to God, their country, and their 
race. Let the work of education go on. 
—̃ aa ee 


HOW TO TREAT CRIMINALS. 


Happy Prisonrrs.—The New York Metho- 
dist says: The humanitarian tendency of the 
age is well illustrated by some remarks made 
by Alderman Wilson, a few weeks since, at a 
meeting of the London Board of Aldermen. 
He said that he believed Holloway Jail was the 
best in the whole kingdom. The prisoners had 
good beds and good books; they were allowed 
pens, ink, and paper; they had the occasional 
luxury of a bath; and if they wanted anything 
they had only to ring a bell and an officer in 
uniform waited upon them. The comforts and 
indulgences were such, indeed, that among Lon- 
don thieves the jail was usually called Tuffnell 
Park. The other day two of them meeting by 
chance on Ludgate-hill, one said to the other: 
“I say, Tom, how fat and well you look!” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I have been spending 
three months at my country-house in Tuffnell 
Park, and it does me a world of good.” 

[ Well, now let us ask why these men were 
thieves. One will answer, Total depravity. 
In Adam's fall we sinned all.“ Another will 
say, Dissipated parents brought them up in 
ignorance and without religion.“ Another, 
„No work.“ Still another, that These thieves 
are the imps of Satan, the sons of perdition, 
and ought to be put into the pillory, chained 
to the whipping-post, stripped, and flogged.” 
If one were to put them into a loathsome pris- 
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on, starve and torture them, would this be 
best? If they are not to be put to death, they 
should be put in the way of becoming good 
citizens. Are not all men sinners? Have we 
not all of us need of mercy and forgiveness? 
We have no excuses for crime or for criminals, 
though we may account for it. We would e- 
clam the sinner, not crucify him. Putting a 
thief into a prison, and keeping him there a 
few months or a few years, without reference to 
his future, will make him no better. But if he be 
taught, trained, disciplined, and so fitted to lead 
a useful life, he may be transformed into a dif- 
ferent being. He is made self-regulating and 
self-controlling. Then, if Christian principles 
be inculcated—and we take this to be a part, 
a very important part, of the duty of prison 
teaching—the one who went in a culprit may, 
nay, should, come out a reformed man, if not a 
Christian. We commend these suggestions to 
our neighbor of the Methodist, and beg him to 
urge upon the keepers of our prisons such treat- 
ment as shall tend to improve rather than to 
debase these unfortunates.] 


— . A—— — 


LARGE STRAWBERRIES.—Accounts of single 
berries measuring from seven and a half to 
eight inches in circumference, are published in 
the papers this year. The question naturally 
arises, How large is it possible to grow these 
berries? Is there a limit? Compared with the 
original native field strawberry, these modern 
mammoths are like pumpkins compared with 
pears, or like pound pippins compared with 
the Siberian crab apple. CULTIVATION “ tells” 
no less on fruits than on horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. Nor should the comparison 
stop here. Cultivation tells no less on the hu- 
man race than on plants and animals. And 
this is for our encouragement. Every good 
deed, thought, word, or action tends to im- 
prove us; while every wrong thought and ac- 
tion makes its mark on our characters. Itis our 
privilege to improve,—to grow better as we 


grow older. These thoughts were suggested by 


a basket of the most beautiful and the most lus- 


cious strawberries we have seen this year, from 
the grounds of Mr. Hite, originator of Hite’s 
Seedling, Morrisania, N. Y. His berries in 
former years were splendid; but those of this 
year surpass any others we have seen. Why 
can not everybody grow just such berries? 
Of course one must Know how, in order to do 
it; but this may be learned, the same as to de- 
lineate human character by certain signs. 
There is no mystery about either. Blessings 
on the men who grow good fruit. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—A gentle- 
man of high literary ability and taste, while 
sitting in our office the other day, picked up a 
copy of the JOURNAL that was lying on our 
table, and forthwith commenced to eulogize it. 
“T have taken this magazine,” said he, “ ever 
since it was first published, and can unhesitat- 
ingly testify to its extraordinary merits. Its 
biographies are always clever, and the esti- 
mates of character formed invariably turn out 
to be correct. I can recommend it, and am 
pleased to see that you take it.“ Amen,” say 
we. Stewart's Quarterly Maguzine for April. 
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JAMES A. WHITNEY. 


— 

Mr. WHITNEY possesses an organiza- 
tion of a fine tone and texture; suscepti- 
bility and delicacy are characteristics of 
his mental and physical nature, more 
marked than endurance and toughness. 
His vigor is a vigor of the intellectual 
and sentimental faculties rather than a 
vigor of the body merely; but when 
stimulated by occasions, the body gath- 
ers strength and steadiness from the 
freshness and elasticity of 
the mind. He has at once 
a superior intuitional dis- 
cernment and a practical 
perception which are sel- 
dom deceived or misled. 
At the same time his nerv- 
ous intensity and well- 
developed reflectives dis- 
pose him to the careful 
consideration of all mat- 
ters of interest. He is, 
however, deliberate in che 
assertion of opinion, but 
stanch in its maintenance. 
He is not inclined to ban- 
dy words, or enter into a 
controversy for the sake 


by his own declarations. 
The breadth of head be- 
tween the temples shows 
mechanical talent, and 
much of the artistic ele- 
ment; hence it is inferred 
that he appreciates the 
laws which govern the 
operation of the physical 
forces, and prefers the 
graceful and ornamental 
to the rude and unpolish- 
ed. He has much warmth 
of emotion, and much 
sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate. In some respects 
his disposition exhibits a feminine sensi- 
tiveness. This is true especiaily with re- 
gard to his ideas of honor. reputation, 
truth, kindness, and social intercourse. 


JAMES A. WHITNEY was born in Rochester, 
New York, June 30th, 1939, and is the elder 
son of Amaziah Whitney and Margaret 8. 
Taylor. Descended from old New England 
stock, there is a tradition in tne family that on 
the morning of tlie battle of Bunker Hill, his 
great-grandfather took the lead window-weights 
from the sash-cords of his dwelling afid cast 
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them into bullets, which he fired away in the 
fight. James’ father was a pattern-maker by 
trade, who possessed in a large degree, and 
transmitted to his son, the mechanical skill and 
ingenuity which has made the name Whitney 
famous in the history of inventions. Eli Whit- 
ney, immortal for his cotton gin, was from a 
collateral branch of the same family as the sub- 
ject of our sketch; and one who scans the 
patent record of each succeeding year will find 
no name more frequently recurring in the list 
of patentees than this. 

Mr. Whitney’s mother was born at the foot 
of the Grampian Hills, in Scotland, ber mother 


7 YY, ys 


being of the clan Menzies, whose symbol was 


the mountain-ash, as the pine was that of Clan 


Alpine. She claims lineal descent from the 
ancient earls of Dalhousie, of which family was 
the famous Scottish poet Ramsay, and inherits 
from them their force, strength of character, 
and the intellectual vigor which made them a 
power on their native heath. Her parents re- 
moved when she was quite young to this 
country, and settled at Troy, N. Y. 

James' boyliood was passed in the shop witli 
his father, where he acquired some knowledge 
and skill in the use of tools; in the school- 
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room, where he was ever the acknowledged 
leader among his playmates; and by the 
bearthstone, where his mother poured into 
eager ears legends of Scottish life, sung the 
native airs of the Highlands, and instilled that 
love of virtue and that hatred of vice that 
makes it possible for her son to say that he has 
never done any act he would be ashamed for 
his mother to know. High praise indeed for 
both mother and son! In him “the Enchanter 
of the North” found a loving reader, and the 
Lady of the Lake and the Waverly novels 
were so often conned as to be well-nigh learned 
by heart. When young Whitney was about 
eight years old, his father pur- 
chased a farm in Maryland, 
Otsego County, New York, to 
which he removed with his 
family, and devoted himself 
chiefly to agricultural pursuits. 
Dying when James was four- 
teen, he left the care and le- 
bor of conducting the farm to 
his two sons. For a year or 
two they let it out on shares, 
but when James was seven- 
teen and his brother fifteen, 
they resolved to take charge 
of it themselves. The hard 
labor of the field was ill suited 
to both the tastes and the 
physical powers of young 
Whitney, and he found little 
time for the intellectual pur- 
,. suits he loved so well, and saw 
himself approaching manhood 
without rugged health, with 
modcrate attainments, and in 
a narrow sphere. He deter- 
mined at all hazards to culti- 
vate his mind, and fit himself 
for a sphere more congenial 
» than that of the ordinary far- 
74 mer. He proposed to sell his 
„ share of the estate left by his 
father, take the proceeds and 
go to school; but this plan met 
with such strong opposition, 
that he finally managed to 
work enough in planting and 
harvest to mect his board and 
incidental expenses and pur- 
sue his studies at home. He 
immediately applied himself 
to the natural sciences, par- 
ticularly chemistry, to which 
for some years he had devoted his spare hours, 
using the drying-room of the hop-kiln as a 
laboratory, beer-bottles for alembics, and in- 
venting much of the apparatus with which he 
conducted his experiments. 

While he was striving to probe the mysteries 
of his favorite science, and understand the laws 
which govern matter, the drift of his blood be- 
gan to show itself in the love of invention, and 
he recreated himself by making in intervals of 
study a churn to be worked by domestic power, 
and sundry other mechanical devices, which 
though ingenious failed to hring him much pecu- 
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niary ad vantage. Not discouraged by this usual 
fate of men who have ideas which they are 
bound to embody or die, on arriving at the age 
of twenty-one he mortgaged his share in the 
farm, and with the money thus obtained devoted 
himself to the invention of a mowing-machine. 
Finding the patterns would cost a large sum, 
he determined to make them himself, which he 
successfully accomplished; from his patterns 
the castings were molded and the model fin- 
ished. It was sent up to the farm to be tested, 
and the neighbors gathered from near and from 
far, as to a town meeting, to witness its trial. 
The horses were fastened to the tongue, and as 
they were drawing it to the field where the 
trial was to take place, the guide wheel of the 
sickle-bar struck against an impediment and 
was snapped short-off. Concluding that further 
experiment jn this line was useless, James had 
it drawn up and deposited by the side of the 
barn, turned out the horses and sat down to 
think. Here was a year and a half of steady 
labor, some hundreds of dollars, and many 
hopes sunk in the sea of fruitless invention 
which has swallowed up so many lives, so 
much labor, so much enthusiasm, and still in- 
satiate yawns for more. What had he to show 
for it? Skill in the use of tools, habits of steady 
and persistent labor, much knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, and con- 
siderable acquaintance with patent law. That 
was something indeed, perhaps more in value 
than the capital, time, and labor apparently 
lost. Undiscouraged, he applied himself with 
new ardor to the invention of a horse fork, 
which promised success. He had contracted 
to furnish a certain number of these, but 
through unfortunate business arrangements 
they were not finished by the time they should 
have been, about the Ist of July, so another 
investment of time, money, and talent proved 
fruitless.. Perhaps no class of brain-workers 
are so badly paid as professional inventors. If 
a man has a well-founded conviction, as Co- 
lumbus had, that there must be another world 
across the watery waste, and works steadily at 
it till the world is discovered, fame and wealth 
are sure to follow in the path of success. Great 
inventors, Professor Morse and Elias Howe, 
for example, like great projectors, as De Witt 
Clinton and Cyrus W. Field, are victims of 
one idea, and do not waste themselves in mis- 
cellaneous inventions and projects. It does 
sometimes happen that the inventor of dolls’ 
eyes or a baby-jumper makes a fortune; but as 
a rule, the man that invents first one thing and 
then another is quite sure to live in embarrass- 
ment and die in poverty. Young Whitney 
had the wisdom and discretion to forsake as a 
profession an occupation that pecuniarily had 
brought him only disaster, but which had given 
dim knowledge that he could make available 
in morepromising fields of industry. In getting 
out his patents for these varibus inventions, he 
found that the preparation of the specifications 
when done by another cost so much that he 
determined to perform this office for himself. 
Mastering the details of this branch of business, 


he was able to avoid considerable outlay, and 
at the same time he acquired proficiency in 
patent writing. Reduced by his repeated fail- 
ures to utter poverty, and involved in debt, he 
resolved boldly to go down to the metropolis 
and wrest success from the jaws of failure. 
Procuring a few back numbers of the American 
Artisan be saw in one of them an advertise- 
ment for a clerk to write out patent specifica- 
tions, and at once applied for the situation, 
stating his qualifications. The reply was not 
flattering, but he resolved to go at once to the 
city and secure the place if possible. Borrow- 
ing twenty dollars of a friend who had been 
such through all his trials, he took the cars for 
the great metropolis, mothcreof cities, stony- 
hearted to the multitude but generous to a few 
elect whose hearts are stout and whose heads 
are clear. He went to work in the office of the 
scientific paper above mentioned as specifica- 
tion writer on trial for a week, the proprietors 
agreeing for that time to pay his hotel bill. On 
Saturday, after four days’ trial, they made an 
engagement with him to write specifications at 
twenty-five dollars a week. Think of it! a 
certainty of twenty-five dollars a week to a 
man who for years had not been sure of twenty- 
five cents as the reward of his mental labor. 
Steadily devoting himself to a mastery of the 
details of his special department, he rose in the 
estimation of his employers, and in 1868 was 
made associate editor of the Artisan. Thus 
has he passed from the obscure class of pro- 
fessed inventors to the rank of hese who en- 
lighten the popular mfnd, mold public opin- 
ion, and march in the van-guard of the proud 
army whose watchword is improvement and 
whose banner-cry is progress. Mr. Whitney 
is President of the New York Society of Prac- 
tical Engineers. For a year past this Society, 
under his guidance, has discussed a large num- 
ber of the leading problems in practical and 
progressive mechanics, and its reports widely 
copied in the scientific press of the country 
have done much to advance the boundaries of 
material discovery. Its members are the vi- 
dettes, soldiers picketed on the skirmish line of 
development. Lately appointed agricultural 
chemist of the American Institute, Mr. Whit- 
ney has an opportunity, perhaps not equaled 
by any position in the country, for promulgat- 
ing to the largest proportion of our reading 
public the discoveries and scientific facts that 
are pertinent to agriculture. His career is 
but just begun. Loving high attainment in 
science and literature, aspiring toward excel- 
lence in the departments to which he has de- 
voted himself, as much for its own sake as for 
the rewards it brings, he can not fail of making 
his mark upon his generation. 


There are scores of young men ip obscure 
parts of the land who will find encouragement 
in reading this sketch. Not every man of 
rustic boyhood was born to milk the cows, 
turn the sod, hoe the corn, and stack the grain. 
And he who feels in himself that God has 
made him an engincer, an architect, a writer, 
a speaker, let him stamp the soil of the furrow 


from his boots and strike boldly out for the 
arena for which Nature and training have fitted 
him. Rarely will such a one make a success- 
ful farmer, for while his hands grasp the hoe- 
handle, his spirit may be 
—"* far away 
Floating on Vesuvius’ bay.” 

„Happy is the man that hath found his work, 
but happier he who, having found it, does it 
well.” 


“Signs of Character.“ 


„„ 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is furm, ead doth the body make. ens. 


THE OBSHRVATIONS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS OF A DAY. 


I wap taken passage from Chicago on the 
morning train, and happy in anticipation of 
the rest which a few days’ release from busi- 
ness would afford me, had seated myself with 
the very pleasant reflection that I felt at peace 
with all the world. More than this, I was con- 
scious also that I entertained just at that mo- 
ment a feeling of unusual respect for the whole 
human race. Out of the busy city I was to 
go—away from the dust and din and smoke— 
away from the bustle and hurry and perplexi- 
ties of business—away from the strange com- 
mingling of wealth and poverty, of pomp and 
wretchedness, of surfeiting and starvation. Out 
from haughty faces, meek faces, beautiful and 
happy faces, wan and haggard faces, faces ra- 
diant with a glimpse of heaven, and, ah me! 
faces where Satan had set his seal just as surely 
as did the Almighty his brand of displeasure 
upon the brow of Cain. There was a tap at 
my window, and I saw, outside, a friend hold- 
ing up a book, and beckoning me to open the 
window. I did so, and the book was put into 
my hands with these words: “ Yau are always 
studying heads when you travel ; here is some- 
thing that will help you to study faces, I hope 
you will be favorably impressed with a view 
of mine when you return.” 

The whistle had sounded, and the cars were 
already in motion, and I had scarcely time to 
express my thanks before we sped away. 

“ Wels Physiognomy,” I said, glancing at 
the title, and laid the book upon the seat be- 
side me. I had renounced books—I had fore 
stalled the possibility of any unpleasant cir- 
cumstance happening that might interfere with 
the present peaceful serenity of my thoughts. 
It had been decreed that I should read noth- 
ing but Nature as I should sec her from my 
car window in her native loveliness. Qut up- 
on the green ficlds, the grand prairies, the dis- 
tant woodlands I was to gaze. Nature unpol- 
luted was all that I must permit myself to see 
now, and I should soon be far away where I 
would hear only singing birds and murmuring 
streamlets; where hills would“ peep o’er hills,” 
and beauty and grandeur and sublimjty would 
satisfy the almost intolerable longings of a 
hungry soul. In short, I was to rest and re- 
cuperate,” my physician said, “in mind as 
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well as body.” The seat directly in front of 
me was occupied by a lady whom I should 
have said at first glance was the inheritor of 
wealth and position. Not that all persons of 
wealth and position advertise these very desir- 
able appendages by their dress and bearing— 
far from it; but then there are persons whom 
an observing mind may from a three minutes’ 
survey safely note down as born and bred to 
wealth. Such a person was this lady. We 
stopped to take on passengers; the lady turned 
her head to greet a gentleman who seated 
himself beside her; then I saw her face, and 
knew that I had seen her many times before; 
and though I had never heard her voice till 
she spoke to this gentleman, I had frequently 
heard her spoken of as very beautiful, and a 
reigning belle; her family I likewise knew to 
be very wealthy and of high position; the la- 
dy had been piously bred, and I had seen her 
at the Lord's table. But I could not so easily 
determine the gentleman’s whereabouts in so- 
ciety, though I soon learned, or rather judged 
from the conversation, that he was an intimate 
acquaintance of the lady. I could not decide 
by his manner if the expensive suit he wore 
was in debt to the tailor, or if the massive 
gold chain, extending in the form of a half 
circle from one vest pocket to the other, 
owed its present aristocratic exhibit to the 
gambling-table or pawnbroker. Then, that 
heavy gold-headed cane might have been a 
Christmas present from a doting sister; or it 
might have been forcibly wrested from some 
unprotected, well-to-do gentleman upon the 
highway; and perhaps with greenbacks at 
the same time. The gentleman was a doubtful 
problem in my mind; but I saw that if indeed 
he was the representative of wealth, it had 
never descended to him through ancestral 
predecessors; his must have been a rapid 
transition. But the development of five 
minutes convinced me that the fellow was at 
present in possession at least of considerable 
wealth. 

But what was I meddling with? I that was 
journeying to rest my mind, and had had 
strict injunctions “ not to think.” I knew no- 
thing of Phrenology as a science, and yet I 
was “ predisposed,” as my bookish friend fre- 
quently remarked, “to judge character by 
looking at heads!” How, then, could I help 
thinking with these two before me ?—the little 
cramped-looking one of the lady, and the 
great, broad, bristling one beside her? I did 
not wish to think unkindly, or coarsely, or 
vulgarly ; but when I looked at the small 
head, the two words “little wit” intruded 
themselves; and when I looked at the large 
head,“ rooms to let presented advertisements. 
T thought of oil, and “shoddy,” and ques- 
tioned from which one of these departments 
“rooms to let” had recelved endowment, 
Then J thought of poets in garrets with. tallow 
candles; I thought of poor editors, eloquent 
as Cicero, setting up type for some country 
newspaper while prize-fighters were in Con- 
gress. I thought of those relentless masters 


Luck and Fortune, who so frequently smile 
upon fools, and frown severely upon those 
whose higher aims of life will not permit 
them to grovel for worldly favor. I felt hate- 
ful, and the unremitting conversation of the 
two disturbers of my peace was not in the 
least of a soothing tendency. I might have 
thought the lady beautiful if I had not heard 
her converse,—I should at the least have be- 
lieved her pious! Alas! how many other young 
ladies might be thought beautiful, the very 
personification of goodness itself, if they would 
only be constrained to heed the oft-repeated 
injunction of “ Keep your mouth shut.” As 
for the gentleman, “'Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee,” was applfcable to him in its strictest 
sense, for in less than forty minutes from his 
entrance I had gathered from his conversation 
that the ball he had attended the past evening 
had been “surpassingly brilliant;” that he 
was “going on business” to the same place 
where the lady was “ going on a visit;” that 
he was “ extremely happy to fall in her com- 
pany ;” that the proceeds “of our manufac- 
turing establishment” had been “ enormously 
large” during the past season; that our man- 
ufactory was a distillery, and his father the 
“ sole proprietor.” 

I took up my book by way of changing the 
tenor of my thoughts. I opened it, and two 
faces—yery interesting faces, I thought—re- 
fiected striking characteristics of beauty and 
superiority upon the open page. I read a mo- 


ment, then commenced turning the leaves ea- 


gerly, till face after face seemed to challenge. 
me for comparison with my fellow-travelers. 
I surveyed momentarily the varied countenan- 
ces of that crowded car. On the other side, 
and opposite myself, sat a lady of, perhaps, twen- 


ty-flye years of age, very neatly and very 


plainly dressed, of a quiet eye and somewhat 
sad face, yet a face that reflected culture and 
refinement as well as decision of character. I 
singled her as my subject for study, and began 
to leaf my book again, to find if her type of 
face were included in the collection. At this 
moment the coarse “haw! haw!” of the would- 
be aristocratic gentleman, and the half-sup- 
pressed snicker of the lady by his side, recalled 
my attention to this pair of people” whom 
of all things I wanted most to forget. The 
last rose of summer” and the gold chain kept 
time with the gestures of mirthfulness in that 
penderous hulk of flesh and bones. I thought 
her a Sea Island missionary, and the little 
mouth opened with a “ teh he!” and the little 
head bobbed about in a manner suggestive of 
neither grace nor dignity. Did I mistake? 
No! The before-mentioned lady of the sweet, 
sad face was the object of their merriment. 
They were amusing themselves at her expense, 
and applying to her their half-whispered slang 
phrases. Once I saw her glance sharply at 


them, as though she comprehended their de- 


portment; meanwhile her cheek flushed not, 
—only paled slightly. 

We were taking on passengers again; and I 
saw a young man with satchel in hand coming 
toward our portion of the car, The lady oc- 


cupied a seat alone. The gentleman stopped 
and laying his hand upon the back of the seat 
glanced hastily backward and forward over 
the rows of heads on either side, as if to re- 
assure himself that here was the only possi- 
bility of obtaining a seat. There was an air 
of seemingly unnatural haste about him, and 
yet his was plainly the quick, nervous temper- 
ament, with all its eager restlessness now in 
full force of activity. The lady said, with an 
air of sweetness and dignity fit to grace a 
queen, Will you please share this seat with me, 
sir?” and he, with a respectful bow and polite 
“ Yes, thank you,” seated himself by her side. 

There was renewed snickering in front of 
me, and in a tone which implied the possibility 
of intent to whisper, I heard Candidate for 
country parsonage.” He's tall enough to 
have come from Vermont or Kentucky.” 
“From Vermont, I warrant you--see how his 
sharp elbows threaten to stick through his coat 
sleeves.” There comes his marm—by thun- 
der !—I thought she didn’t know he was out.” 
There were very few male passengers in this 
car, and of those, some were holding small 
children; others were reading; others asleep; 
all seemed insensible to the presence of two 
persons who were at this moment moving 
slowly along the aisle in which several persons 
were standing: a woman, aged at least sev- 
enty years, carrying a large, well-stuffed car- 
pet-bag, and following her, a man of twenty- 
five—old looking for his age, with empty coat 
sleeve swinging, and walking with the aid of a 
crutch—form emaciated, and face in which 
disease and suffering were so plainly written 
out as to excite universal sympathy. The 
appearance of these persons indicated “ mod- 
erate circumstances,” or that pecuniary sphere 
of life defined as neither poverty nor riches. 
No seat was offered them as they passed along 
—I thought as they neared us that the “ man- 
ufacturer ” contemplated rising in behalf of the 
cripple; I also contemplated offering the half 
of the seat I occupied to the venerable lady; 
but the little-headed beauty pulled his sleeve 
significantly, and he did not rise—neither did 
I. It may have been that I feared losing caste 
with my aristocratic neighbors. It may have 
been that I wished to test the benevolence or 
good-breeding of others whose character I was 
then studying. 


They passed us—she with the silver hairs 
and he with the armless sleeve and crutch. 
The nervous gentleman arose and ssid, rev- 
erently bowing, “ Please, madam, accept this 
seat.” “Thank you! If you will let my son 
sit, J can stand very well—we shall stop in a 
few minutes.” Then the sweet-faced lady 
stepped into the aisle and said, Take a seat, 
madam, beside your son—I also stop at the 
next station, and shall esteem it a privilege to 
stand for you.” I saw the two faces as their 
eyes met—both beautiful now. 

The sadness of the young face had given 
place to a smile, and the cheeks were rosy with 
the glow of kindly emotions animating a noble 
soul. The aged face was written full of beauty 
—time’s records of the loving, devoted, heroic 
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wife and mother—the triumphs of faith, 
hope, and love over every impure thought, 
every unholy purpose. The eyes, scarcely 
dimmed in the least by age, were large and 
lustrous, and reflected clearly the richness of 
intellectual treasure patiently gathered and 
carefully guarded ; and as they dwelt dotingly 
upon the invalid son, I thought how proud he 
must be—how proud any son must be of such 
a mother. The young lady and gentleman 
stood in the aisle and chatted pleasantly and 
kindly with the venerable lady and her son. 
The deep-seated look of suffering in the in- 
valid’s face was half hidden by smiles, and his 
eye gleamed brightly as he looked into the 
young lady’s face and listened to her words of 
sympathy. I looked into these faces; I listen- 
ed to the conversation; I consulted my Physi- 
ognomy and compared outlines. These per- 
sons were strangers to me and to each other; 


but yet in a few minutes I had taken their. 


general contour of form and face; and their 
several features had been canvassed in my 
mind, and I had formed corresponding gpin- 
ions of character. How was I to prove 
whether my opinions were correct or mere 
guess-work? I, too, was to stop at the next sta- 
tion, to spend a day with a friend. I determin- 
ed to see what I could of these persons. 

We slackened speed, and the young man 
ceased conversation. There was a tremor 
upon his lip as he said hastily, while the whis- 
tle was sounding, “ Ladies, I should be happy 
to assist you off the train, but I haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose—my sister is dying!” Then, with 
an expression of countenance which I can 
never forget, he darted out of the door, and while 
the car was still in motion I saw him step 
upon the platform and run toward a hotel. 
„We change cars here, and we shall have to 
be quick, or we'll get left, said my front 
neighbor to the beauty beside him. They 
rose quickly, but the lady’s satchel unfastened, 
and they stopped to refit, consequently the 
venerable lady and her party obtained prece- 
dence. The conductor led the way, carrying 
the satchels of the two ladies. Jostling the 
cripple, elbowing the two ladies, and tramping 
upon the foot of one of them, came the “ man- 
ufacturer” and his fellow-traveler. Exhibiting 
two rows of white shovel teeth in a crocodilish 
attempt to smile, he said. I beg pardon, miss! 
I beg pardon, granny!” then flourishing his 
gold-headed cane majestically (gold in juxta- 
position with brass, I thought) he passed on 
with the beauty, and I saw them no more, 
though I soon detected myself unwarily re- 
peating Burns, 

„Oh, wad some power the gift would gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.“ 


The conductor stepped off, and I saw a fine- 
looking man with a beautiful woman by his 
side standing at the foot of the steps. This 
gentleman extended his arms as the old lady 
descended—they closed round her—his lips 
pressed her cheeks, and I heard him say, 
“ Mother! praise God you ve come at last.” 
And then I heard, Oh, my brother!” and I 
saw the head of the beautiful lady bowed 
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upon the shoulder of the cripple, his only arm 
clasped around her waist, and a tear falling 
down his cheek. I learned that they were 
going to a hotel to await a carriage. I pre- 
ceded them, and arrived just in time to see the 
young man with threadbare elbows mount a 
orse, and to hear a bystander say as he hand- 
ed him a whip, “Give him the whip, Harry, 
and he'll take you there in thirty minutes 
he’s safe and perfectly able.” I shall be s 
glad if I can reach there before she is gone,” 
was the reply; and the horse galloped away. 
“ If you please, sir, who is that gentleman just 
one?” said I to the man who was still look- 
ng in the direction of the rider. That, sir, is 
Harry B——, a student at B—— College, a min- 
ister’s son, and as noble a fellow as ever the 
Lord put breath into. Poor Harry! he’s about 
to lose his only sister, and he almost worships 
her—they’ve telegraphed him home.” I staid 
an hour at the hotel and learned the following 
facts just as easily as I did those relating to 
Harry B——. The plain young woman was an 
orphan who had made her own way in the 
world, was preceptress of a seminary, and “an 
angel every whit of her.” The fine-looking 
gentleman who kissed the venerable lady 
was a clergyman. The beautiful woman 
was his wife; she was the y daughter of 
that noble mother, and the crippled youth was 
her only brother; he had lost his arm and his 
health in the army, and had never been able 
since his return home to travel any distance 
until now. He was on his way to enter the 
Soldier's College at F——, and the mother was 
going to make her home at her daughter’s till 
e should complete his course of study. This 
she did in order to be near him in case he 
should need her care. 
I had studied faces, drawn conclusions, and 
proven them, and had decided that I might 
ust as profitably study nature in the faces of 
uman beings as out of a car window. My 
friend and reader, whom would you prefer to 
be? Or, rather, would be not prefer to be the 
plain school-mistress, the gentleman with the 
bare elbows, or even the one-armed 
soldier, rather than the brainless manufacturer 
or the charmless beauty ? X. T. Z. 


For Our Doung Folks. 


THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-OHAIR. 


OR, pa! dear pa! we've had such a fine game, 
We played at a sail on the sea; 

The old arm-chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed—oh, as nice as could be. 


We made Mary the captain, and Bob was the boy, 
Who cried, ‘‘ Ease her,” Back her,” and Slow.” 

And Jane was the steersman who stands at the wheel, 
And I watched the engines below. 


We had for a passenger grandmamma’s cat, 
And as Tom couldn't pay he went free; 

From the fireside we sailed at half-past two o’clock, 
And we got to the side-board at three. 


But oh! only think, dear papa, when half way, 
Tom overboard jumped to the floor ; (drowned,”’ 
And though we cried out. Tom, come back, don't be 
He galloped right out at the door. ` 


But pa, dear pa, listen one moment more, 
Till I tell you the end of our sail: 

From the side-board we went at five minutes past three, 
And at four o’clock saw such a whale! 


The whale was the sofa, and it, dear papa, 
Is at least twice as large as our ship; 

Our captain called out,. Turn the ship round about; 
Oh, I wish we had not come this trip!“ 

And we all cried; ‘‘ Oh, yee, let us get away home, 
And hide in some corner quite snug; 

So we sailed for the fireside as quick as we could, 
And we landed all eafe on the rug. 
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FRUITS OF OBEDIENCE. 
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“ CHARLIE, come in,—I want you,” said a 
sweet womanly voice to a little boy who was 
playing marbles on the side-walk in front of a 
nice brick house. 

Now Charles was very busy, and in the 
midst of a delightful game. He was as happy 
as could be. To quit his play then was like 
quitting the table when half through dinner. 
Would he obey? We looked with interest to 
see what he would do. What would you have 
done ? ; 

Charlie replied, “ Yes, mother,” and picking 
up his marbles started off with a smiling face 
and a bounding step up the side yard and in 
at the end door of the house. A fine boy that, 
I thought, as I looked after him. I wonder 
who he is? What a beautiful thing it must be 
to have a little boy or girl that will mind at 
once, and with a happy, loving heart! Iwon- 
dered what would become of that boy, and 
wished to see more of him and learn his 
history. 

I used to walk past that house every week, 
and always thought of that blue-eyed, light- 
haired boy. The thought of him made me 
happy. I saw a great many naughty children. 
Once I spent two or three days in trying to 
find a naughty boy who ran away from his 
home and overwhelmed his parents with grief; 
and when I found him, some one had stolen 
his coat, and hat, and bundle of clothes, and 
all the money he had. Once I chased after a 
truant boy and girl for several hours, and at 
last, late at night, found them in the woods, 
wet through, cold, and frightened almost to 
death. They had disobeyed their mother and 
gone to play instead of going to school, and 
both of them were sick for several weeks in 
consequence of their folly and exposure. A 
boy that minds—he is a jewel. 

I had been in business a year or two, and in 
that time had had several boys; but it was 
next to impossible to find one that would mind. 
At last I was quite out of patience, and I deter- 
mined that I would have no one who could 
not bring the best recommendation and stand 
the closest test. Several applied for the place, 
but no one suited us. At last came a blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired youth of twelve years, with a 
bright, honest face. There was something en- 
gaging in his aspect, Had I seen him before ? 
What is your name ? 

“Charlie Warren, sir. I live in Franklin 
Street. My father is a carpenter, but is lame 
now, and can not work, and I have got moth- 
er’s consent to go into a store, if I can find a 
place.” 

It was the very Charlie whom I had seen 
playing at marbles. I remembered the circum- 
stance, and Knew that he would mind. I did 
not need a recommendation for him, but gave 
him the place, and twice as much pay as I had 
promised to give. 

Charlie came to work on Monday morning. 
It seemed hard for him the first week of work, 
but he behaved like aman. The boys in the 
next store came in and made his acquaintance. 
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One morning I heard two of them trying to 
persuade Charlie to go off with them down on 
the wharves in the forenoon and see a boat, 
race that was to come off. No,“ said Char- 
lie, mother told me to mind my business, and 
I am paid for staying here, and don't think it 
right to go off without my employers know- 
ing it.” 

That was a brave word, and I thought more 
of Charlie than ever. 

That was ten years ago. He has been with 
me ever since, and proved to be the best clerk 
I ever had. Yesterday we put up a new sign, 


and on it, in large gilt letters, was Charlie's full 


name. The store is his own. He is now a 
prosperous, promising young man, and if he 
lives will be a rich, honored man. And all 
this because one bright morning he minded his 
mother when she called him. From such lit- 
tle things do great results come. Always 
mind, and it will be always well with you.— 


Ladies Repository. 


— . ——— 


HOW HH WON A PLAOIZ. 


“ SIR,” said a boy, addressing a man, “do 
you want a boy to work for you?” 

“No,” answered the man, “I have no such 
Want.” 

The boy looked disappointed; at least the 
man thought so, and he asked: “ Don’ t you 
succeed in getting a place?” 

“T have asked at a good many places,” said 
the boy. A woman told me you had been 
after a boy—but it is not so, I find.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” said the man, in a 
friendly tone. 

“Oh! no, sir,” said the boy cheerfully, “ be- 
cause this is a very big world, and I feel cer- 
tain that God has something for me to do in it. 
I am only trying to find it.” 

“Just so, just so,” said a gentleman who 
overheard the talk. 
I am in want of somebody like you.” He was 
a doctor; and the doctor thought any boy so 
anxious to find his work would be likely to do 
it faithfully when he found it; so he took the 
boy into his employ, and found him all that he 
desired. 


— — — 
THE LYRE BIRD. 


—0 i 
Tue Lyre Bird is one of the most beautiful 
as well as most singular of the family of sing- 
ing birds. It is a native of New South Wales, 
in Australia, where it is generally known by 
the name of Lyre Pheasant. Only two species 
of the bird are described by the naturalists, and 
their place as a genus has been the subject of 
much dispute among ornithologists. Some 
classify it with the Ines res, near to thrushes 
and wrens; Cuvier, Davies, and Gray are prin- 
cipal authorities for this opinion; while others, 
basing their conclusions on its gencral appear- 
ance, its large feet, and scraping habits, refer it 
to the family of Gallinaceous birds. It is 
about as large as a pheasant, and frequents the 
sparsely wooded country in the unsettled parts 
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THE LYRE BIRD. 


of New South Wales. Very shy and difficult 
to approach, it shuns the neighborhood of man, 
and is therefore rarely scen even by Aŭstralian 
colonists. 

What distinguishes it chiefly from the pheas- 
ant family is its hornbill and musical qualities. 
It possesses the power of imitating the song of 
other birds, and is probably the largest of 
singing birds. The length when full grown is 
about forty-three inches, of which the tail is 
twenty-five; the prevailing color above is 
brownish black, and below grayish brown. 
The male birds possess the splendid tail which 
distinguishes the species, and has suggested the 
name Lyre Bird. There are three kinds of 
feathers in the tail, which are long, and sixteen 
in number. Twelve of these feathers rise from 
an almost straight line in the lower part of the 
back, and spread fan-like with a slight but 
graceful outward curvature; their slender 
shafts are furnished with delicate filaments, 
more and more distant apart toward the tip. 
The two feathers rising from the middle of the 
tail’s articulation are somewhat longer than 
the rest, pointed on the end, and barbed only 
on the inner edge; while the two exterior 
feathers are broad, and widen toward the end, 
curving inward and outward like an elongated 
S; and both by their opposite position resem- 
ble very closely the form of the ancient lyre. 


The curved part of these feathers is black with 
a narrow white border, and pearl colored 
beneath, with bright reddish spots on the inner 
web. The food of this bird is slugs, beetles, 
and insects, which it finds in the fallen 
leaves. It lives in rocky places overgrown 
with bushes, and builds a nest of moss and 
roots with a dome-shaped roof. The male 
struts and displays his feathers like the pea- 
cock. The engraving gives a very faithful 
representation of this singular bird. 


— . O-a 


To THE Press.—We acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the newspaper press throughout the 
country for having so generously noticed the 
monthly issues of this JouRNAL. We are in 
competition with no other publication, and 
consequently stand in nobody’s way. We are 
the advocates of no political party, of no clan, 
club, clique, or “ring,” and are therefore free 
to tell the truth, hit whom it may. We claim 
to be human, and therefore like our fellows 
are liable to err; but we sincerely strive to be 
as nearly impartial as possible in the treatment 
of those subjects which have a bearing on so- 
ciety in general. Again we thank those kindly 
disposed editors who are accustomed to speak 
an encouraging word now and then for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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“Ghat They Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinionsa—not discussions—wilk 
be in order. Four BesT THOUGHTS ” 80- 

ici led. Be brief. ; 


Siens oF CHARACTER, REVEAL- 
ED BY ADVERTISERS IN THEIR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.—That lively little paper, The Inside 
Track, of Chicago, thus hits off the charac- 
ter of advertisers: 

A man’s character may often be read in 
his method and style of advertising. The 
modest man never says I.“ seldom we,“ 
and courts only the custom that can appre- 
ciate modest worth. 

The quict man wants no heavy display, 
and contents himself with telling of his 
wares in plain Roman. He indulges in no 
spasmodic overflows, but quietly works and 
bides his time. 

The bold advertiser may be seen at a 
giance. He wants a half, or a whole, or 
positively a double column, and means to 
bave no one glance at his side of the paper 
without seeing at least his name and busi- 
ness, 

The defiant advertiser deals in huge blank 
spaces, heavy cuts, or colored ink. He 
secks the margins of newspapers, or be- 
daubs the face of nature with glaring pig- 
mente. Ifhecan not challenge your admi- 
ration, he is ready to challenge you. 

The impertinent advertiser details the 
information imparted by one simple young 
lady to another concerning the virtues of 
his particular merchandise, and how simple 
young lady No. 2 was convinced, how she 
purchased, and rejoiced over its exant fit- 
ness. 

The impudent man prefaces his adver- 
tisement with ‘‘ Tremendous Crash,“ or 
“Shocking Revelation,” when he only 
desires to inform you where you can buy 
gingerbread or peanuts at the lowest mar- 
ket rates. 

The insulting advertiser inverts his card, 
or causes the words Money to Loan,“ to 
stand out prominently in the body of his 
advertisement, his purpose being anything 
but philanthropic. He perpetrates sells 
upon his readers, and outrages human 
nature by conundrums concerning his 

business. He offers to give away time- 
table cards, and when you call, inveigles 
you into buying some burlesque medicine 
as an equivalent for the favor he does you. 

The indecent advertiser is such because 
such is his character. He should be booted 
out of all public prints without hesitation. 

The hypocritical advertiser attracts your 
attention to an interesting statement of 
some scientific discovery, which, it pres- 
ently appears, is nothing at all compared to 
his efficacious ‘‘ Toe-nail Restorer.” 

The spasmodic advertiser believes in 
carrying things with a rush. He showers 
heavily for a week or two, and then lies by 
for the effects. 

The pertinacious advertiser never takes 
down his sign. He will have all men read 
of his merchandise, turn which way they 
will. He believes in Holdfast“ rather 
than in “Brag,” and in his dogged way 
determines to have your custom, and no 
thanks to you either. 

The flashy advertiser offends you with 
slang, reminding you of the mock-auction 
style, where brass jewelry commands a 
positive premium over gold. 

The rascally advertiser is not simply the 
man who vends spurions wares, but who 
also cheats the printer. The comfort is 
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The clownish advertiser is conspicuous 
in his mottled garb, deliberately seeking 
notoriety at the expense of his own self- 
respect—like the fellow on the corner, who 
dresses himself a la Japanese, bedaubs his 
face, and utters a monkey gibberish to in- 
duce the crowd to inspect his worthless 
wares. 

Nearly all these classes find encourage- 
ment in their various ways of extending 
their reputation, but undoubted! fthe most 
successful are the quiet, the pertinacious 
and, we are sorry to add, the impudent, 
But no man, whatever his style, can suc- 
ceed who does not advertise and pay for 
it. — 
Tue Saux RAI DS Sentinel 
says: We can not speak too highly of 
this work [Puren. Jour.) It has withstood 
the scoffs of many learned and infiuential 
men, and now has a position as one of the 
best and most useful periodicals of the 
country. It treats upon all subjects, and is 
pre-eminent as a worker for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind. To do good to others 
seems to be the great object of the work, 
and we heartily wish it success.“ 


CnHEERFUL.—The editor of 
the Punxsutawney (what a charming 
name!) Plaindealer, Jefferson County, 
Penn., has discovered that there ls some- 
thiug noticeable in Phrenology, and that 
the organ of that science in this country is 
„not to be sneezed at.“ Hear him. 

„ FHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—We con- 
tinno to receive this most excellent publi- 
cation, and can not recommend it too highly 
to our readers. There are many who will 
not believe in Phrenology as a science, but 
they should read the JOURNAL and become 
convinced. Its illustrations of, and obser- 
vations on, eminent men in thſs and other 
countries certainly deserve the attention 
of the public; although our head is none of 
the largest nor yet none of the smallest, 
and withal not as round as a ball, yet we 
confess there is something about Phre- 
nology as captivating as a fifty-barrel oll 
well.“ 


„% Wx call attention to the 
advertisement of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL in this week's issue. As a jonr- 
nal for general and useful information, 
there is none published that is better. It 
does not teach that useful science alone; 
but while that is. as it were, its corner-stone, 
it teaches every other thing useful and 
beneficial to mankind. 

„The JoURNAL has become to us one of 
the necessaries of life. Why so? because 
it is full of wholesome and delicious food, 
food, too, that will never induce mental 
dyspepsia or deprave the mental taste. 

„Let those who would, improve intel- 
lectually, morally, or physically; and if 
you desire to have your manhood or 
womanhood purified and ennobled, first 
subscribe, then read it carefully, and, last, 
though not least, practice its instructions.” 
— Cooksville (Tenn.) Times. 


A Goop InvestmEntT.—Here 
is what the Plymouth Democrat eays of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: “We will 
simply say that if the great mass of readers 
would invest in this work a small amount 
of the money usually wasted in many 
magazines of a worthless character, the 
result would be beneficial in the highest 
degree. 

Tae PLAN CHRTTRER Mystery. 
Many letters of inquiry are written us ſor 
farther explanations on this very interest 
ing subject. We can not devote more space 


to the matter at present, but will re-open 
the question when we have anything worth 
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Eo our Forrespondents. 


Questions or “ GanERAL INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space togratify mere tdle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
prompliy answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we hare space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, tf the edilor prefers such direct course. 


AN ORDER rox Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this depariment—To CORBE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, muat be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Firre-arms.—In reply to 
questions as to what are the best flre-arms, 
we find that the Winchester Rifle meets 
with the most general approval. This gun 
can be loaded with eighteen charges at a 
time; it is a single barrel, having a cham- 
ber in which the charges are held. Its 
caliber is 44-100, and its price is $50. There 
are no single shot breech-loading rifles 
superior to the Thunderbolt.“ which has 
been already noticed in this JOURNAL. 
Its caliber is 44, and its price $28, and the 
metallic cartridges—fixed ammunition— 
for this and the Winchester Rifle are worth 
$2 50 per hundred. There is also a breech- 
loading shotgun made on the same prin- 
ciple as the Thunderbolt.“ In this, a 
shell is loaded, and placed in the gun at 
the breech, as a cartridge. The shell can 
be used as many times as desired. The 
price of this shot-gun is $28; shells, 25 cts. 
each. The Smith & Wesson Revolver is 
said to be the best weapon of its kind. 
There are three sizes—6 shot, 5 shot, and 7 
shot—worth $20, $18, and $15 respectively. 
Any of these may be ordered, at prices 
named, through this office. 


Our PLANCHETTE MYSTERY 
will soon he revised and reprinted in book 
form. The etze and price will be given in 
the next number of the JOURNAL. 


THe Lirrine CURE is claimed 
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method is to call a meeting of those who 
may feel interested, and when the bour 
has come to call them to order, nomi- 
nate one to preside who is conversant 
with the object of the movement and is 
one of its promoters. He, on taking his 
seat, will address the assembly and set 
forth the object of the mecting, and invite 
all present to unite in organizing the 
society. Some one may then move to ap- 
point a committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. This, too, may have been 
previously prepared, so that no time may 
be lost in the organization. The conati- 
tution, when presented, is discussed and 
voted on, and if adopted becomes the law 
of the meeting. A list of members will 
then be made out, including all who desire 
to be unrolled. An election of officers is 
now in order, under the terms of the con- 
stitution, the old chairman retaining his 
seat until the regular one is elected. 
When it is intended to have performances 
of different kinds, as essays, orations, de- 
bates, etc., it is well to appoint a commit- 
tee to draw up a regular order in which 
these will be called for. The society being 
now organized may proceed to business 
or fix the time for the next meeting, and 
adjourn. 


Sewine Macuinses.— You 
have advertised the Wagener Sewing 
Machine. What is your opinion of it? 


We regard it as a highly desirable article 
for the use of a family. Not long since our 
assistant editor had occasion to look into 
the subject of sewing machines, and his at- 
tention was attracted to that of the Wagener 
Company by its manifest simplicity, neat- 
ness, symmetry, and strength. One feature 
by no means unimportant—is that each 
of the working parts is made according to 
a fixed scale, so that when any piece has 
become damaged a new one can be pro- 
cured and fitted by the owner of the ma- 
chine without his being obliged to send 
the whole apparatus to the factory. The 
office of the Company is at 825 Broadway, 
where visitors will receive the most polite 
attention from the lady in charge. 


GorHaM—CoNSTANTINOPLE. 
—* Why is New York ucntly called 
Gorham, and what was Gotham liter- 

„Was ‘Stamboul’ ever the name of 
modern or ancient Constantinople? 

Answer ist. Gotham was a parish in 

Nottinghamshire, England, which was cel- 


ebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants. 


to be an original scientific system of | Many amusing and ludicrous anecdotes are 


strength and health culture, co-operative 
and graduated in its application, adapted 
to men, women, and children, harmonioue- 
ly developing the human body, making the 
weak strong, and permanently curing 
disease and deformities. It does not claim 
to be a substitute for the daily bath, bread 
and butter, nor for our daily devotions. 
It simply proposes to bring bones, muscles, 
nerves, blood, and breath into healthful 
action. These cures are now established 
in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, etc. The 
lateat one opened is by Mr. J. W. Leavitt, 
at 113 Broadway, New York. Look in and 
judge for yourself. —— 


Desatine Societies. —To 
attempt to give in a few lines a compre- 
hensive outline for the organization and 
conduct of societies would be impossible. 
as rules of order themselves might cover 
several pages of the JouRNAL. In our 
handy little manual How to Talk” is 
given a brief outline on the subject; and 
that excellent work Oratory has an 
Appendix specially devoted to parllament- 
ary rules and proceedings. If you purpose 


told at the expense of The wise men of 
Gotham.“ Gotham was first applied to 
New York in a humorous work called Sal- 
magundl, by Washington Irving, William 
Irving, and James K. Paulding, because 
the inhabitants were euch wiseacres. 

2d. Constantinople, also known as Stam- 
boul or Istamboul, was originally called 
Byzantium. In 830 a.p. the Emperor Con- 
stantine made it the capital of the Roman 
empire and called it after his own name, 
Constantinople. 


Quack Docrors.— AN those 
who advertise specifics for “indiscreet - 
young men, nervous sufferers,” etc., are 
only quacks. Anatomical museums, How- 
ard associations, and the one · man medical 
universlties are only traps to catch men 
that they may be poisoned and robbed. 


Tuocenr REA DIN d. How 


can you explain the fact that I often read 
me t onghis of and anticipate the words of 
others 


Ans. In brief, this is a psychological 
power. Some persons have it in a high 
degree, some in a less degree, and all, 


i that such men get quickly passed around. | communicating. to organize a society, the most effective' doubtless, in some degree. ) 
8908 — S f bd 7 So 
— — 
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Moonprvgss.— What will pre- 


vent fits of moodiness, and from no appar- 
ent reason ? 


Ans. Some persons have a nervous-bil- 
ious temperament, with large Cautiousness 
and smal! Hope, and when alone and unem- 
ployed are apt to have the blues. Some 
bring on fits of moodiness by overwork- 
ing or overeating, or cating improperly, or 
from excossive social indulgence. There 
are as many causes for depression as there 
are days in the year, and nearly all of them 
are avoidable. 


MEDICAL ADVICE WANTED. 


—A young man states one of the causes of 
his infirmity, and asks us to advise him 
through the JournNaL. His own good 
sense should teach him that this is not a 
proper medium for a private prescription. 
He confesses his impradence—the result 
of ignorance—in early youth, and says: 

I am thin and pale, with pimples on 
my face, especially about my chin and 
mouth; my usually good memory and 
agility, as well as my spirits, are gone. 1 
am not myself.” Now, what course shall 
I pursue to regain my health? Would 
‘*Helmbold's Buchu” benefit me? An 
early reply through your valuable Jouer- 
NAL wil looked for anzilously—VERY 
anxiouely—by Yours truly, oe 

Such letters can only be answered pri- 
vately. If the address be sent us, with 
stamp to prepay return postage, our SPE- 
ciaL List of medical works will be sent, 
from which may be drawn information 
most useful in such cases. 


Miterary Hotices. 


[AU works noticed in Trt PHRENOLOG 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
ofice, al prices annexed.) 


THE AMERICAN WoMAN's 
Home; or, Principles of Domestic 
Science; being a Guide to the Forma- 
tion and Maintenance of Economical, 
Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian 
Homes. Illustrated. By Catherine E. 
1 an Paner aa ae 

o, pp. 500. ce, , $3, an 
de nding on style FH Sold 
only e on. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 


Among other topics, the following will 
attract attention: The Care of Personal 
Health; Nursing of the Sick; Articles 
and Conveniences for the Sick; Whole- 
some Food and Drinks; Home Duties 
and Amusements; Hints on Good Cook- 
ing; Clothing; Cleanliness; Economy of 
Time and Expenses; Management of Ser- 
vants and Young Children; Health of 
Mind; Accidents and Antidotes; Sewing, 
Cutting, and Mending ; The Care of Yards 
and Gardens; The Care of Parlors, Cham- 
bers, and other Rooms. 

Tho reading of this work will tend to 
make better wives, mothers, and com- 
panions. In short, if its teachings be ſol - 
lowed, it will improve the race. 


Tuer Sacristan’s HovsEsorp. 
A Story of 1 ppo Sermo. By the 
author of Mabel’s Frosten Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble,” etc. ith illus- 
trations by C. C. Bush. Paper, pp. 158. 


Price, 75 cents. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

A popular story, fall of spirited illustra- 
tions, and very handsomely printed. 


He Knew He Was Riout, 
By Anthony Trollope. With illustra- 
tions by Marcus Stone. Part II. Octavo. 
Paper, pp. 835. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Those who have read the first part of 
this interesting story will probably want 
to read the second part and conclusion. 
The work is thoroughly illustrated. 


SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN 
FRANCE, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND ; 
or, Experiences of an American Journ- 
alist in Europe. By Edward Gould Buf- 
fum, author of Six Months in the Gold 


Mines,” etc. Cloth, 12me, 310 pages. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Travelers who would review their visit 
to these countries, or those who contem- 
plate a visit thereto, should read this 
book; so also should those who have no 
hope of traveling. From thie handy 
volume, written by one of the best ob- 
servers and raciest of writers, one may 
get a vast amount of useful knowledge in 
a small compass and at a small cost. 


Frvz Acres Too Moc. A 
Truthful Elncidation of the Attractions 
of the Country, and a careful considera- 
tion of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with 
much Valuable Advice and Instruction 
to those about purchasing large or small 

laces in the Rural Districts. By Robert 
. Rosevelt, author of Game Fish of 

North America,” Superior Fishing,” 

“Game Birda," etc. pp. 206, 12mo, 

cloth, Price, $150. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

A capital thing for our young would-be 
farmers who have had no experience in 
the growing of crops. The reading of this 
work as a preliminary to rural life would 
save thousands of dollars, years of time, 
and many days and nights of mental agony, 
ill temper, bad thoughts, and wicked 
words. Indeed, everybody may read the 


book with pleasure and profit. 
STRETTON. A Novel. By 


Henry Kingsley, author of Hetty,” 
Geoffrey Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshore.“ etc. 


44. 8. Paper. Price, 40 cents. 
5 New Tor: Harper & Brothers. i 


Imagination is the capital on which 
many modern writers do a large business, 
and the author of the above is no excep- 
tion to the rule. A story, only a story, 
yet a good one. 

The Re- 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: 
form ss Nature. By Horace Bush- 


nell. 12mo, pp. 184. Cloth. Price, 
1 50. New Tork: Charles Scribner & 
ompany. 


Much is now said on this subject, and 
the end of the discussion is not yet reached. 
If it be truth, God has so written it with 
His signature in the nature of woman; and 
if it be not thus written, it will have but 
an éphemeral existence. When God so 
signifies, let mankind beware lest they err 
against truth. l 

Dr. Bushnell writes very kindly, though 
in his usually logical and gracefal manner, 
under the following headings: The Ques- 
tion Stated; No Right of Suffrage Abso- 
lute in Man or Woman; Woman not Cre- 
ated or Called to Govern; Scripture Doc- 
trine Coincides ; Subtile Mistakes of Feel- 
ing and Argument; The Report of History; 
Probable Effects; Prospects and Possibili- 
ties of Woman. 


THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN 


VINEYARDS. Treating of Vine Culture; 
Vine Disease and Its Cure; Wine Mak- 
ing and Wines, Red and White: Wine 
Dr ante an Affecting Health and Morals. 
By Willlam J. Flagg. 12mo, cloth, 332 
pages. Price, $1 50. New York: 
per & Brothers. 


Mr. Flagg is a very close observer, and 
he has the ability to write down his obser- 
vations for the instruction of others. 
Every one interested in vine growing and 
in wine making may read this work with 
profit. — 
RErAlLE ROS Manuvar—A 
Correction. In our notice of this work — 
July number — we erroneously stated the 
price to be 81 50. It should have been $2, 
as given on the first page of cover. 


ar- 


PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. 


A Novel. By Friedrich Spielhagen. 
From the German. By Prof. Schele De 
Vere. Anthor's Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 507. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


This book was evidently written by one 
who has studied characters as problems 
or enigmas, and consequently the charac- 
ters described are very dissimilar and the 
characteristics very expressive, thus ren- 
dering the reading almost a fascination 
from beginning to end. Bnt what is the 
object of the work? If simply to enter- 
tain, it is a success. 


Exeter Hart. A Theological 
Romance. What is Truth?“ Octavo, 
186 Paper. Price, 5 cents. 
58. ork: The American News Com - 

y. 

Many subjects are here touched upon, 
the reading of which will amuse the reader 
whether he coincides or not with the views 
of the author. The account of Yankee 
Sam in England is suggestive of old 
times. The question in the title, What 
is Truth?” is still open. 

The anonymous author announces his 
work in the following modest and slightly 
sensational words: 


The most Saming ane Interesting Work 
of the Day. Every Christian, every Spirit- 
ualist, every Skeptic, and every her 
should read it. Every Ruler and States- 
man, every Teacher and Reformer, and 
every Woman in the land should have a 
copy of this extraordinary book. Astound- 
ing incidents and revelations for all. 


CoAaCHMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL. J. D. Ware, Editor, etc. 
Philadelphia. Price, $3 a year; 35 cents 
a number. 


The late numbers of this excellent 
trade magazine fully maintain the ad- 
vanced position which it assumed in the 
beginning for usefulness in the line of in- 
dustry of which it is a literary represent- 
ative. 


Ann’s New PRACTICAL AND 


Easy METHOD or LEARNING THE GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE; with Pronunciation. 
By J. C. Oehlschlager. Revised Edition. 

ew York: E. Steiger. 8vo. Price, $1. 


Ahn's well-known and unsurpassed 
„Method of Learning French” is a tes- 
timonlal in behalf of that author's felicitous 
treatment of text-books on language, which 
need be merely mentioned to impress the 
intelligent reader favorably for this Ger- 
man instructor. Beginning with analyses 
of the elementary sounds of the German 
pronunciation, this volume proceeds by 
slow degrees to unfold the intricacies of 
that Teutonic tongue. Numerous exercises 
for reading and writing are introduced to 
illustrate each rule or feature, and the aim 
of the author to make his book a practical 
one is manifest on every page. The begin- 
ner can not find a better text-book than 
this. 


THe American WOREMAN 
(Weekly and Monthly) is the only exclusive 
advocate of Trades Unions and Labor Re- 
form printed in the English language in 
the Eastern States. Send for sample to 
87 Cornhill, Boston. 


Vanity Farr. A Novel 
Without a Hero. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray, author of The Newcomes,” 
t Pendennis,” The Virginians,” Ad- 
ventures of Philip.“ Henry Esmond,” 
% Roundabout Papere,” The Four 
Georges,“ etc. With illustrations by the 
author. 882 pages, octavo. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. New Tork: Harper & Brothers. 

The publishers are bringing out hand- 
some editions—in cheap form—of this 
author's works. Among which the above 
are very popular. 


Tot Newcomes. Memoirs 
of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray, author of Vanity 
Fair,” The Virginians,” The Four 
Georges,“ etc. With illustrations by the 
author. Paper, octavo. 203 pages. Price, 
5 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tse Virainians. A Tale 
of the Last Century. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray, author of Vanity Fair.“ 
etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Price, 75 cents. 411 pages, octavo. Paper. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Leonora CASALONI; or, The 
Marriage Secret. By T. Adolphus Trollope, 
author of Gemma, a Tale of Love and 
Jealousy ;” Beppo, the Conscript,” etc., 
ete. Price, $1 % in cloth, or $1 50 in 
paper; pp. 311, 12mo, in uniform Library 
Edition. Price, $1 75. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A story sueh as novel readers will de- 
vour with avidity. —— 


Lrerincotr’s MAGAZINE for 
July begins a new volame, and also opens 
with Chapter I. of Anthony Trollope’s new 
novel, The Vicar of Bullhampton.” An 
article on the Art of Getting to Sleep 
is one of the attractive features. 


THe Newcomers. Memoirs 
of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Househoid Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 551 pages. Price, 81 8. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Tar History or PENDEN- 
wits. His Fortunes and Misfortanes, His 
Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Household 
Edition. Octavo, cloth, 524 pages. Price, 
$1 35. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

‘Handsome volumes. Household Edition. 
Uniform with those of Dickens and Reade. 
Published at a price which can leave little 
margin for profit. —— 

RUDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LanauagE. Exercises in Pronouncing, 
Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Abn. American Edition. Improved and 
enlarged. New York: E. Stelger. Price, 
35 cents. 


MANUAL OF THE GERMAN 
Lanevaes. By W. Grauert. First Part. 
New York: E. Steiger. Price, 40 cents. 

These works furnish an outline of the 
German language, and are valuable to the 
student for their simplicity and clearness, 
The publisher deserves much commenda- 
tion for placing such excellent instruction 
books within the means of the poorest. 


Heo Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 


among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Tue LATHE AND Its Uses; or, Instruo- 
tion in the Art of Turning Wood and 
Metal. Including a Description of the most 
Modern Appliances for the Ornamentation 
of Plane and Curved Surfaces; with an Ap- 
pendix, in which is described an entirely 
novel form of Lathe for Eccentric and 
Rose Engine Turning; a Lathe and Planing 
Machine combined, and other valuable 
matter relating to the Art. Copiously 
illustrated. Crown, 8vo. $7 50. 

Tre Pacurio RAILROAD OPEN; How to 
Go; What to See. By 8. Bowles. 18mọ, 
pp. 122. Cloth. 35 cents. 
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Two Years BEFORE THE Mast. By 
R. H. Dapa, Jr. New edition, with addi- 
tions. 16mo, pp. 470. Cloth. $1 7%. 


History or CrviuizaTion. By A. Dean. 
Vol. 3. 8vo, pp. 508. Cloth. §4 50. 


Rosson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
With Memoir. 18mo, pp. 808. Edinburgh 
print. Cloth. 75 cents. 


IMPROVED MODERN POCKET DICTIONABY 
or FRENCH AND ENGLISH, for Travelers 
and Students. By F. E. A. Gasc. New 
edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
*Amo, pp. 617. Cloth. $1 50. 


GLDEPSES oF PLEASANT Homes. By a 
Member of the Order of Mercy. Illustrated. 
Imo, pp. 236. Cloth. $1 75. 


Publisher's Department. 


Our Agent in London, Mr. 
James Burns, has removed from No. 1 
Wellington Road, Camberwell. His new 
address is No. 15 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, Holborn, W. C., 
London. Mr. Burns keeps a stock of our 
book pablications on hand, and supplies 
subscribers with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


MARE Up CLUns Now.— 
Some may suppose that clubs for the Jour- 
NAL can not be raised at this season of the 
year; but that this is not the case is proven 
by the large subscriptien lists we from 
time to time receive for the year com- 
mencing with the July number. When de- 
sired, we can still furnish back numbers to 
January. A list of eighty-four names from 
Pottstown, Pa., has just come to hand. 
It was raised for the benefit of the Baptist 
Sanday-echool of that place. The premium 
due for this club is a fine Mason & Hamlin 
organ, which thoy could not have bought 
for lees than $150. There is not a Sunday- 
school in the country that could not have 
one of these fine instruments almost with- 
out cost and with but little effort. Let the 
superintendent take the matter in hand, 
and have it announced to the congregation 
by the pastor, as it was in the above case, 
and there can be little doubt as to the 
result. And all the subscribers will feel at 
the end of the year that they have received 
their money’s worth in the literature of the 
JounNat. A little faith, a little push and 
perseverance will secure the end desired. 
Try it. Try rr Now. 


Messrs. FELL & Drrrxx, 
of 702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, are 
supplying Pennsylvanians with the best 
temperance literature. They also keep a 
stock of our phrenological works on hand. 


Scrence— Art — MECHAN- 
1sm !— We have a comprehensive list with 
prices of all the principal works on the 
chief industries of the world. Besides the 
following, the list embraces works on agri- 
caltare, commerce, and the natural sciences 
generally. 

Machinery and Draughting, Architecture, 
Bookbinding, Building, Cabinet Making, 
Calico Printing, Chemistry, Confectionery, 
Cotton Spiuning, Tanning and Currying, 
Dagucrreotyping, Dyeing, Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering, Guide for Founders, 
Gas Making, Gun Cotton, Hydraulics, In- 
venting, Iron Manufacturer, Marble Work- 
er, Manures, Mathematics, Metallurgy and 
Mining, Miller and Millwright, Model Cal- 
calator, Monuments, Painting, Paper Mak- 
ing, Pyrotechny, Rope Making, Scouring 
and Finishing, Soap Making, Analysis of 
Soils, Specifications of Works, Stair Baild- 
ing, Steam Engine Sarveying, Tin, Sheet 


Iron, and Copperplate Working, Turning, 
Varnishing, Weaving, Worsted and Yarna, 
and hundreds more. 

Copies of this Catalogue, which contains 
seventy-two octavo pages, will be sent by 
return post on receipt of two three-cent 
stamps. Address S. R. WELLS, 489 Broad- 
way, New York. 


GaLu’s PHRENOLOGY.—We 
can furnish a single set of Gall's works in 
French, an old edition, somewhat worn, 
bearing date of 1825, in five vols., for $20. 
This is the only set we know of, and the- 
English edition is becoming very scarce 
Address this office. —— 


Toot Cuest PREMIUMS.— 
We continue to have calls for these most 
useful articles. We now offer THE GEN- 
TLEMAN'S TOOL CnEeT. Containing eighty 
different tools; weight 65 Ibs. Price $85 
at the factory. This chest will be sent to 
those who send a club of twenty new sub- 
scribers at $3 each. 

TAE Youtu’s Tool. Cuzst. Containing 
sixty-two different tools; weight 45 Ibs. 
Price $25. This chest will be sent for a 
club of fifteen new subscribers at $8 each. 

THE Boy's Tool. CuHeEst. Containing 
forty-four different tools; weight 30 lbs. 
Price $15. This chest will be sent for a 
club of ten new snbecribers at $3 each. 

The chests will be sent by express on 
receipt of the prescribed listof subscribers 
by the publisher of this JOURNAL. 


WEDLOCK.— Two Editions 
of this new work have just been published. 
One is in plain style and sells at $1 50; the 
other is in fine gilt binding—for a holiday 
or a presentation book—and sells at $2. 
The book is every way appropriate for the 
drawing-room center-table. What can be 
more suitable for a young gentleman to 
present to a young lady? Indeed, we 
think all husbands and wives will be the 
better for reading it. 


Tue celebrated Sterling 
Spool Cotton is sold by Messrs. Stuart & 
Co. See advertisement in another place. 


Personal, 


PauL DE CassaGnac, a Paris 
editor, is a bright example of moral and 
physical endurance. He has been openly 
stigmatized as a liar fiye hundred times; 
has been epit on in the street seven times; 
has been tweaked by the nose four times, 
and horsewhipped four times, and still 
lives to make his glory known. 


W. L. Barry, of Lebanon, 
Tenn., is said to be the oldest printer in 
the United States. He is cighty-nine years 
of age, and still employed in the composing 
room of the Lebanon Herald, where he can 
set his four thousand ems a day with com- 
parative ease. He was a printer in the 
days of the first President of the Republic. 


Dr. TRALL has removed his 
office from 95 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
to 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. His 
“Hygiene Home” is at Florence Heights, 
N. J., where he may be addressed. 


Pretrer Cartwrieat, the re- 
nowned pioneer preacher, who is now 
closing his fiftieth year as presiding elder 
in the Methodist Church, and the sixty- 
sixth year of his regular ministry, will 
have a jubilee entertainment given him by 
the ministers of the Illinois Conference, at 
Lincoln, during their session in Septem- 
ber next. 


Rev. Mr. RicnARDSO‚G, of 
Washington, Ohio, is probably the oldest 
living American clergyman, yot he appears 
by no means superapnuated ; for although 
106 years of age, he walks five miles on 
Sundays and preaches a sermon. 


Miss Epmonra Lewis, the 
colored sculptor, has lately returned from 
Rome, where she studied and labored at 
the block for four years. She has com- 
pleted several pieces in marble which are 
very creditable. Among her works in 
plaster, busta of Charlotte Cushman and 
Longfellow are worthy of mention, for 
fidelity of portraiture and artistic finish. 
Miss Lewis deserves encouragement. 


General Stems. 


How ro PURCHASE A 
CLOTHES WRINGER. — In purchasing a 
clothes wringer we prefer one with cog- 
wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber 
rolls from strain that would otherwise oc- 
cur, and add much to the durability of the 


machine. The next point is to see that the | 


cog-wheels are so arranged as not to fly 
apart when a large article is passed be- 
tween the rollers. It matters not whether 


the cog-wheels are on one end or both ends 


of the shaft; if large articles disconnect | 


them, they are entirely useless. This is . 


very important, for as the larger the arti- 
cle the greater the strain, therefore if the 
cog-wheels separate so as to disconnect, 
they are of no service when most needed. 
We have taken some pains to examine the 
various wringers, and much prefer the 
“ Universal" as lately improved, because 
it has long and strong gears (Rowell 
Patent Double Gear), and is the only 
wringer with patent stop for prevent- 
ing the cog-wheels from separating so far 
as to lose their power.—New England 
Farmer. 


Taer HYOGEIAN Home is the 
title of a well-condacted ‘* Water-cure” 
situated on the eastern slope of Cushion 
Mountain, Wernersville, Penn. The re- 
gion of Wernersville is one of the most at- 


+ 


city and country. For terms address Miss 
BEECHER as above. —— 

THE BooKKEEPER’s New Age 
SISTANT.—Toilers in nearly every branch 
of mechanical industry have been infinitely 
relieved of some of the severest drudgery 
connected with their callings by inge- 
niously adapted contrivances, but the ac- 
countant has all the while labored among 
the brain-wearying and tedious entries and 
calculations of the counting-room with 
scarcely a hope that his intellectual opora- 
tions could be materially assisted by any 
mechanical device. In the department of 
** footing,” which constitutes the most 
troublesome part of a book-keeper’s duties. 
the need of some mechanical contrivance 
bas been most appreciated, and at the same 
time the production of such a contrivance 
which could be relied on for accuracy has 
been regarded next to impossible. But the 
problem has been solved. A machine bas 
been invented which is simple in its phi- 
losophy and in operation sure as fate.” 

This machine is known as The Adder,“ 
and is the invention of Mr. C. H. Webb, a 
gentleman well known in literary circles. 
The manner of working it is very simple, 
and easily learned; it is cheap and easily 
portable, and saves all the trouble and 
chance of mistake in making the number- 
less and tedious additions which most 
kinds of business require. An accountant 
bas bat to eee it and use it a little to declare 
it an indispensable accessory in every office 


where a set of account books is kept. 
Address Messrs. K. P. Dutton & Co., 718 
ropa aa New York, for circular and par- 

culars. 


CLERGYMEN, Lawyers, Au- 
THORS, REPORTERS, and others in need of 


tractive and healthful districts in the Key- ! manuscript paper, should see advertisement 
stone State, and the institution now no- in this number of new styles of writing 


ticed occupies one of the finest sites over- 
looking the Lebanon Valley. The present 
conductors of the Home,“ Messrs. Brown 
& Middlekauff, have striven to make it a 
desirable place for the invalid, or those 
sceking a comfortable summer residence. 
It has been lately refitted and furnished, 
and the liberal natural advantages of the 
place converted to the best uses for the 
treatment, comfort, and convenience of 
boarders. The scenery about the Home 
is exceedingly picturesque. From the 
piazza one easily discerns the city of Read- 
ing, more than eight miles distant, while 
with a glass in clear weather the Delaware 
Water Gap, forty miles away, looms up. 
Admirers of fine landscape, pure, invigo- 
rating air, and good, healthful, generous 
fare will find in Wernersville a place fully 
up to their wishes. 


WHERE TO EDUCATE Your 
DavucatTers.—The following announce- 
ment explains itself: 

Famuuty School For Giris.—The Fall 
term of Miss BEECHER's family school for 
girls, at Norwalk, Conn., will commence 
on the first Monday in September. A full 
course of English study will be pursued, 
under thoroughly competent teachers. Lan- 
guages by masters; music, painting, and 
drawing by accomplished artista. The ad- 
vantages offered in the department of the 


papers. A trial will prove that it is 
superior to any other in use. 


Drawine Lessons. — Miss 
C. B. Cogswell, formerly of the New York 
School of Design for Women, will give 
evening lessons in the desirable art of 
Drawing. Her terms are very moderate. 
Residence, Lafayette Av., near Tompkins 
Av., Brooklyn. 


IxsUnANCE.— The secretary 
of the American Popular Life Insurance 
Company sends us the report of the bual- 
ness done by that Company during the past 
year. The exhibit is very satisfactory for 
an undertaking vo young. Parties who 
may wish to examine this report, and 
otherwise look into the methods of insur- 
ing life which this Company pursues, may 
address the secretary, Mr. F. Shonnard, 


419 and 421 Broadway. 


Tospacco Cure.—A new 
preparation, claiming to be an efficient 
epecific In assieting tobacco users to get 
rid of their pernicions indulgence with the 
narcotic, is warmly recommended by the 
Methodist, a leading religious newspaper 
of New York. It is called Dr. Burton's 
Antidote for Tobacco.“ 

Good news to the poor victims of a 
loathsome weed! But can an inveterate 
habit be broken up in a short time? 


Digitized bi 
Google 
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Fine Arts are unquestionably superior. It 
is designed to render the school in all its 
departments second to none. 

Physical culture will recelve appropriate 
attention, and the social element will be 
developed in the society of the cultivated 
and refined. Scholars will be under the 
pastoral charge, and attend the church des- 
ignated by parents. 

The town of Norwalk as a location for a 
school is uneurpassed, combining by ite 
proximity to New York the advantages of 


— 


8 
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Business. 


— 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
oration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter wit 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Hygienic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compresscd Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Baffhlo, N. T., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M. D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs. E. De La VEnGNk, M. D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


PLaNcHETTR.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
Planchette,“ we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board....$1 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 

New Patent Wheel. 2.1 50 
No. 3.— With improved Pentagraph 

wheel, highly polished.............. 8 00 
No. 3.—India Rubber, a non- conduc- 

tor and a beautiful board, the beat 

Planchette mad 400 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 

board—the writing can de seen as it 

moves along —＋* „ --8 00 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Now Ready, a New and Useful Work for Young People. 


W HDILIOCE, 


Or, The Right Relations of the Sexes—Who Should and Who 

Should Not Marry. A Scientific Treatise. One Vol. 12mo, 

250 pages, lain muslin, price, $1 50; in fancy gilt binding, $2. 
ys. R. 


ELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine 
Institution; Qualifications for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; 
Motives for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when 
Justifiable ; Conjugal Selection—Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; 
Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Nations; 
Ethics of Marriage ; Second Marriages, are they Admissible; Jealousy— 
Its Cause and Cure; Separation and Divorce—Causes; Celibacy— 
Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy; Love Signs in the 
Features—Physiognomy—and How to Read Them; Sensible Love 
Letters—Examples; The Poets Wife; The Model Husband and the 
Model Wifc—their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The 
Poetry of Love, Courtship, and Marriagc—Being a Practical Guide to all 
the Relations of Harry WEDLOCK. 

Here are some of the contents, compiled from the Index, which give a 
more definite idea of its scope and objects : 


The Social Affectiona: Renewal of Af- 


Adhesiveness and Amativeness; Right 


Age to Marry; Difference in Age; Admi- 


ration not Love; Addresses Declined, 
How to Do It; The Bible on Marriage; 
Matrimonial Bargaina; H. W. Beccher on 
Marriage; Trae Beauty; Conjugality; 
Celibacy and Health: Celibacy and Crime; 
Mrs. Child on Marrying for Money; Mar- 
riage of Consins: Case of Singular Consan- 
guincous Marriage: Facts in Relation to 
Consanguineous Marriage—when Permis- 
sible: Law of Conjugal Selection: Conju- 

Harmony: Conjugal Resemblances of 


We will procure and send any of the Husbands and Wives: Mental Congeniali- 
above, at tho prices named. If sent by | ty; Pleasure of Courtship: Courting Vis- 


mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the nublishers by the 


lst of the month preceding date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terma for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.] 


Household Blessings.— 


Union Wasting MACHINE AND WRINGER 


ite ; Charity; Confidence in Love; Duty of 
Checrfulness ; Woman's Constancy; Cher- 
ry Ripe; Laws and Remedy for Divorce; A 
oman’s Opinion of Divorce; Don't Marry 

a Drunkard; Drifting; Education as a 
Matrimonial Qualification should be Simi- 
lar in Both; Economy a Duty; Etiquette of 
Long Engagements; Ellen Jones' Love Af- 
fair; Falling in Love; Forbearance: Mrs. 
Gleason on Divorce; Whom Great Men 
Marry ; Girls of the Period; Health as a 
Matrimonial Qualification ; Houseckeep- 
ing; Habits Essential; Extrava- 
.gant Habits; How to Fall in Love and 
o Win Love; Honeymoon; The Model 

Husband; A Word to Husbands; Love 


admitted to be the best and most durable | of Home Duties; Home, How to Make 


in the market. Warranted to wash 


and will save its cost in six months. 
WARD'S AMERICAN MANGLE, for ironing 


r- it Happy; Mutnal Help: Conjugal Har- 
fectly without soaking. rubbing, or boiling, | mony ; H 


ll of Honor; Hotel and Club 
Life: Inhabitivenena: Industry as a 
Matrimonial Qualification; How Jenn 


clothes withont beat—for hand or steam was Won; Terrible Effects of Morbi 


power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 
FLutTing Macnines with the latest im- 


provements, Fluting Scissors, Sad Irons, 


and other laundry articles, Clothes-drvere, 


| Jealousy ; 
Anderson my Joe; Juliet's Confession : 


Its Cause and Cure: John 


Kisses; Kate's Proposal: Kiss Me Softly; 
Parental Love, How to Win it and How 10 


Wringers of all kinds. J. WARD & CO., Control it—Not to be Ashamed of it; 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortlandt-st.. N. Y. , Declarations of Love; Romantic Love; 


Ga" Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Send for circulare. 


articles from the best writers in the de- 
nomination. 

It menne to bea “live 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mrr. C. A. Sonle. editor of the Guiding 
Star.“ will have charge of the Children's 
Department. Terms, $2 504 year, in ad- 
vance. Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Naseau Street, New 
York City. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper. nt “by return ‘4 
first Post.” at Publishers’ Prices. AN 
worka on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
drupathy, Anatomy, Medicine. Mechanica, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Naturai Sciences, Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Second Love; Sign 
Aug. 2t. ; changeable ? Love-Affairs—Should Parents 

| Interfere? Love-Letters ; 
Love Song; Congratulato 


| Laura My Darling; 


per“ fur men, 


s of Love; Is it Un- 


Love Story; 
Letter; Little 
ts Fhilosophy ; 
Lucy; Early Mar- 
riago among the Ancients; Motives for 


Things: Love's Seasons; 


| it: Marriage of Consanguinity, why Un- 
fection : Inordinate Affection; Function of happy? 


International Marriage; Mar- 
riage Customs; Marriage Defined; Its 
Legal Aspects; Marriage Ceremonies in 
the Episcopal Church, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Greek Church, Jewish, 
naker ; Marriage Exhortation; Marriage 
yer; Marriage Hymns; Ethics of Mar- 
riage; Health and Marriage: Marriage Max- 
ims; Hasty Marriages; Morganatic Mar- 
riages; Marrying for a Home, for Money, 
for Love, for Beauty; Right Motive for 
Marrying ; Too Much Marrying; Advice 
to the Married; Man and Woman Con- 
trasted ; Moral Principles: Case of Mary 
Smith; Monogamy Defined: Matrimonial 
Fidelity; Matrimonial Politeness: Legal 
Rights of Married Women; The Mormon 
System; Sir James Mackintosh ; Modesty; 
an's Requirements; The Maiden’s 
Choice; Letters of Napoleon; Rev. John 
Newton to hia Wife; Neatness; Tosti- 
mony of an Old Maid; Testimony of an 
Old Bachelor; Parental Love; Knowledge 
of Physiology Essential; Opinions of 
Physiologists; Social Position; When to 
Pop the Question ; Ancient Polygamy De- 
fined; The Perfectioniats; A poral ; 
Dictates of Passion; Pantagamy Defined 
at Oncida; Plain, but Plighted; Meddling 
Relatives; Roll of Honor; Conjugal Re- 
semblances: Physical and Mental Sound- 
ness; Social Endowments; Conjugal Se- 
lection ; Scriptural Injunctions: Facts 
about Second Marriages; Step-Mothers; 
Legal Separation; The Shakers; Single- 
ness; Sealing; Mrs. H. T. Stone to Cousin 
Anna’s Beau: Something to Do; Village 
Wedding in Sweden; Temptations of the 
Unmarried; Hereditary Taints; Tempera- 
ment; Trifling; Too Much to Do; The 
Largess of Thy Love; May Women ‘Make 
Love; A Woman's Question; Lesson for 
Wives: Wedding. ifts; This World; 
Were I but His Own Wife; The Wish; 
Wife and I; Yes, How a Lady Said It; 
Plain Talk with a Young Man; Soliloquy 
of a Young Lady, and much more of the 
samo eral tenor, covering the whole 
ground of Marriage, or the Right Relations 
of the Sexes. A beautiful Gift-Book. Ap- 
propriate for cvery center-table. 


A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman. Teacher, Debater. Student, etc., 


who desires to be informed and posted on the Rales and Regulations which 


govern Pub- 


lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best hooks on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book....... $2 25 | The Exhibition Speaker. $1 50 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s Speake 1 50 Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 75 
The Richt Word in the Right Place. 75 | The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 75 
The American Debater 2 00 | Treaties on Punctuation............. 1% 


Onc copy of each sent by express, on receipt of $10, or by mail, t-paid, at the 
E y UE 2 389 8 y Yo k. a, 


prices affixed. Address SAM 


L R. WELLS, 


roadway, New 


Food and Diet, a Practical Treatise.— With Observations 


on the Dietetical Regimen. suited for Disordered States of the Di 


tive Organs, and an 


acconnt of the Dictarics of some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments 


for Pau 
M. D., F. 


rs, Lunatics, Criminale, Children, the Sick. etc. 
S., and L. S. Edited by CHARL AS A. Les, M.D. Octavo, 318 pp. 


By JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
with full 


Table of Contents and new Index complete. Muslin, $1 75. S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


889 Broadway, New York. 


[Avorsr, 


E——— 


Degraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattresecs. , Whale- 
sale and Retail. Manufactory and Waro- 
rooms, 87 and 80 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, 
130 and 182 Hester Strect (connected under 
one roof), We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house In the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is under the 
superintendence of H. S. BARNES, who is 
well and favorably known to the public, 
having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the last four years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets is entirely new and well-eelected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness, 

The Matrress DEPARTHEKT is entirely 
under our supervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halles, and Private Houses furnished 
thronghout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Pnlaces of the People's 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 
by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Avenne Care pase our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 50 Bowery. Aug.3t. 


3 $1 00. 


THE 
HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing articles by experienced House- 
keepera, upon all matters pertaining to 

home life and domestic economy. 


This popniar monthly has recently been 
enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal iu the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, the 
Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nureery, 
the Diepengary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
lor, with practical hints and suggestions 
appropriate to each. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 

SEND For Specimen Cory FREE. 

Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Aug. 1t. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Text-Book of Temperance. 
BY DR. F. R. LEE, F.#.A., $1 50. 

This book, jnst published, is divided 

into the following parts: 

1. Temperance as a Virtue. 

2. The Chemical History of Alcohol. 

8. The Dietctics of Temperance. 

4. The Medien & of Intempcrance. 

5. The Medical Question. 

6. Temperance in relation to the Bible. 

7. Historical. 

8. The National Question and the 


Remedy. 

9. The Philosophy of Temperance. 

It is one of the most complete Text- 
Books ever published. There are ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page, making it 
valuable and convenient as a study-book, 
which should be in every school and family 
in America. Address 


J. N. STEARNS 
Aug. it. 172 William St., New York. 


$1 00. 


Photozraphs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, S. R. WELLS. of the 
A. P. JOURNAL, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D.D.. and others, publiehed— card size 
by ROCK WOOP, Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AGENTS to introduce the BUCKEYE 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
titch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for loss than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. 
A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 8t. 


Digitized by Google 
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Great Improvement in 
Crusninc AND GRINDING.—To Minera, 
Jronmasters, Manufacturing Chemlate, 
Superpbosphate makere, Bone Grinders, 
Dye-wood workers. etc. 

E. P. BAUGH'S 
Patent Sectional Crushing aud Grinding 
Mills for reducing to powder Rocks, Ores, 
Slag. Bones. Logwood, and all kinds of 
Mineral Guanos, aud other tough and hard 
substances. 
For illustrated circnlare address 
AUGII & SONS 
it. 20 S. Del. Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Temperance Speaker, 
just n hy the National Temper- 
ance Society. edited by J. N. Stearns. 

This book contains 2 pages of Declama- 
tions and Dialogues, suitable for Sunday 
and Day-schools, Bands of Hope, and Tem- 
perance Organizations, It consists of 
choice selections of Prose and Poetry. both 
new and okl, from the Temperance oritore 
aud writers of the country. many of which 
have heen written expressly for this work. 
It should be in the hands of every friend of 
Temperance. Price 75 cents. Address 
jt N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


172 William Street, New York City. 
Why Use Dull Scissors ?— 
when 25 cents will buy JAcon's Faxriy 
SHARPENER., Indorsed by Mrs. Stowe's 
Hearth & Home, and ladies everywhere. 
Sent, post-paid, for price. Great induce- 


ments to ngenta. SOUTHWICK & HAST- 
INGS, Worcester, Mass. 


Bones Wanted.— The lligh- 
est Cash prices paid for all kinds of Ronca. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
It. 20 S. Del. Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereoty pers, and Electrotyperg. No. 188 

Wiliam Street (cor. of prie: New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


O’Keefe’s Larze Winter 


trap Letruce.—Mesere. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and reliable Seed 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. X. having grown and thoroughly 
tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public asa fine 
and valuable acqnisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use filly THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettnce, except that grown 
under Elass. It will stand the winter with- 
ont protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forms very large. solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenieh yellow hends, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now. to be filled, by mail. in scaled pack- 
ager, at 50 cents each, and can ouly be had 

enuine and true at their establishment. 

rder immediately of 

M. O'KEEFE. SON & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


4 


Oil of Vitriol, Pure, and of 
full Strength. For enle by 
* BAUGH & SONS 


20 S. Del. Avenue. Philadelphia. 
The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile ve, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent frec on 
application. 

MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO.. 


432 Broome Strect, New York. 


A Man found Drowned, and 
identified by having his clothes marked 
with a stencil plate. A finely cut plate, 
ink. brush, and directions for use, sent by 
mail for 50 cents; fancy styles. 75 cents. 
Address G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. Y. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 
NEW VOLUME 


This number will contain TWO FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, entitled “ LANDSEER 
AND HIS CONNOISSEURS” and THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS.” Send for this 
number as a specimen of the work. Price, 45 cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 

The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on al) subjects of interest from English, 
French. and German Periodicals ; the best representative talent in every department of 
human knowledge is laid under contribution for its pages, and it is unlversally conceded 
by the Preseand Public, that, 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 


SCIENCE. 

It is believed that in this department the ECLECTIC is more comprehensive and com- 
plete than any other Magazine in the world not exclusively devoted to the enbject. 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 
brought down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


month to month. 
° BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be fonnd the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 
BELLES LETTRES. 

POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented hy the best eclections which 
can he gleaned from a wide field. The department of POETRY is axceptionally rich and 
copious, and frequently contaius the productions of the most famous living English 

bete. 

ION. 


FICTION. 
In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
AST AND BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGIIT,” is now appearing serially in our pages. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
rtment, probably the most important of all. ia represented by selections from 


This de 
an Editorial Department devoted to it 


the best Reviews, and Literature at Home has 


exclusively. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The ECLECTIC for twenty years has etood pre-eminent for its illustrations. A very 
fine STEEL ENGRAVING on some-aubject of general interest, cither Historic, Portrait, or 
Idea}, embellishes each number. These ee are executed in the best manner 
one mY the best artists, and arc alone worth more than the subscription price of the 

agazine. 

‘ERMA OF THE EcLxorIc.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 
Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, One Year, $20. Clergymen and Teachers supplied 
at club rates. Agents wanted to get up clubs, Send for specimen copy, 45 cents. Ad- 
dress E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


AUDUBON, TH E NATURALIST. 
His Life and Adventures. Edited by his Widow. One of the most entertaining and 
valuable of modern biographies. In a handsome vol., $2 50. 
* The book is one of the most valuable additions to the literature of the times that has 
appeared for many years, and has been published in exquisite taste.”—Phila. Age. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. 


By Bayard Taylor. The final book of Travels of this popular author; said by the 
critics to be the best. Nothing can be more exquisite than his pictures,” etc. 12mo, 
$2 . | 

“ Pithy, pointed, sentient, brilliant, every sentence, every chapter, the whole book, is 
freighted with the choicest, raclest, and fairest morceaux of an accomplished traveler's 
gathering. Nea Herald. 


SECOND EDTTION. 
THE WEST; OR, CALIFORNIA AS IT IS. 


By Brace. Full of new and important facts and statistics about the Natural Wealth 
of California—the Vine Crops; Silk Growing; Farming, ctc. The Yo-Semite and the 
Railway—apropoe to the great event of the day. 12mo, $1 7. 


tt We have merely touched and indicated a number of things well worth a more ex- 
tended commentary than we have space to give, and finally lamp the matter by recom- 
mending it as the most readable and comprehensive work published on the general 
theme of California.” —N. F. Tunes. 


COLOR. 
By Mme. Elizabeth Cavé, author of Drawing without a Master.“ 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE STRANDED SHIP. 
By Davis. A new story of remarkable power and interest. 16mo, 50 cents, paper, or 
80 cents in cloth. 
2 For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. 1. 
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Prospectus of the American 
AnrisAx. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Mannfactnrere, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It ix published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Strect), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreien Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal respeet ſully 
announce that it is their ain to make ft 
more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Unit 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery: notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for nee in the 
Filed. the Workshop. and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanica and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented ln the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
n of General Inſormation un 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progrees of Invention, ete. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arta and Sciences is ro- 
corded in familiar language. divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 

hrases. In this journal is published regu- 
arly the Official List of all Patents jsened 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yeariy volume of handsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the handa of every Me- 
chanic, Manafacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than fonr cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year.........000005- $8 00 
10 “* e 15 00 
5 copies for six months e 4 00 


2 „ 2 %% 8 W%%»%.?:d eor 8 00 
Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, @2 50 per annum. Canadian 
cute bers ehould remit twenty cents 
extra to pay portage. 
Specimen copies sent free. Address 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


$3,000$ Salary. — Addre 


SS 
U. 8. Piano Co., New York. lyr. 


tl. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 7 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 
MENTAL Irox WorkK in all kinds for Build- 


ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Fire! Fire !! Fire!!! 


GLOBE Finn Exrixdviaunkn Co., No. 4 
Dey Street, New York. Great reduction 
in price. No. 1, $35; No. 2. $40; No. 3, $45. 

irst-class Agents Wanted. Address as 
above. 


Mechanical Movements. 

The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. Jt is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements erer published; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
ite purchase by every artizan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A liberal dizcount will be allowed to can- 
racer. and there is no doubt that its rale 
in all the manufacturing citles, towns, and 
villaves in the United States and Canada 
can he made ro large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers. 
Office of the AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. 180 Broadway, New York. 
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oR, 
CECY MORGAN’S TRIAL. 
BY THE HON. EVELYN ASHBY. 


(Nore.—Thousands of our readers, resi- 
dents of Central Georgia, will thank us for 
placing before them an accurate narrative 
of the Echaconnee tragedy. When tkis case 
was under judicial investigation, as the 
residents of Bibb County are weil aware, it 
was surrounded by a halo of mystery which 
the most experienced detectives failed to 
penetrate or diepel ; and although the per- 
son accused of the murder was released for 
want of sufficient evidence to convict, to 
this day many Georgians doubt the inno- 
cence of the suspected party. Fortunately 
the mystery which occasioned these donbts 
is now explained. and the narrative will be 
perused with avidity, not only by Georgi- 
ans, but by the public generally; for, al- 
thongh a record of real life, it possesses all 
the elementa of a romance.—Eps. N. Y 
WEEKLY.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ECHACONNBE TRAGEDY. 


About the middle of autumn one can find 
few climates more agreeable than that of 
the middle counties of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. During the day the air is warm 
and Pleasant, a soft, purplish haze hangs 
over the lan pe, and the evenings are 


superb. 

ttaly can not boast of more gorgeous 
sunsets than those of the Georgian middle 
counties. The twilight is long, and blends 
slowly with the moonlight, which silvers 
the sandy soil, and sets out the dark pines 
in bold relief. 

Near the swamps which border upon 
some creek there is a peculiar and inde- 
ecribable charm in these moonlight even- 
ings. The senses seem steeped in the per- 
fume of roses aud magnolias, while from 
the dark woods come the songs of the 
mocking-bird, as sweet and varied as those 
of the European nightingale. 

But here, as elsewhere, Nature has vari- 

‘ous moods. Sometimes the sun goes down 
a blood-red disk behind a veil of haze, in 
which, an hour later, the sombre crescent 
moon is scen above the pincs. The air is 
heavy and oppressive, while the songs of 
the mocking-bird are exchanged for the 
piping of frogs and the plaintive notes of 

e Whippowll. 


This state of the atmosphere is particu- 
larly observed along the Echaconnee-a 
stream bordered with dank, heavy swamps, 
homs of the alligator and deadly moccasin 
—which runs through and forms a part of 
dividing linc between the counties of Bibb, 
Crawford, and Houston. At such times a 

resentiment of trouble—a nameless feel- 

ng of coming ill—seems to pervade the at- 
mosphere, having a wonderfully depressive 
effect upon the mind. 

On a night like this, some few years ago. 
Mr. William Stannard—a man of five and 
thirty, and a large planter in the county of 
Houston—sat on the veranda of bls house 
slowly puffing his Havana in the shadow of 
a large magnolia. Very quiet he nat. mov- 
ing only now and then when he indolentiy 
took the cigar from his mouth and blew 
out a long cloud of smoke. 

Perhaps Mr.—or Colonel—Stannard was 
not a very handsome man,“ yet there was 
something very striking in his appearance. 
Tall and slight as his frame appeared, it 
was muscnlar and compact, while bis shoul- 
ders seemed to grow in breadth upon you. 
Great muscalar power was concealed be- 
neath the la zy grace of bis manner. 

His hazel cyes were placid and kindly, 
his brown moustache and imperial filled all 
defects of outline, and his hand was small 
and white enough fora lady. Sitting there 
under his own vine and fig tree, he looked 
exactly what he was, a man of travel and 
of culture, a wealthy planter, a man satis- 
fied with himself and the world. 

But on thie night his mind was unusually 
depressed. A mist was gathering over the 
valley, aud as hie eyes turned toward the 
delt of woods marking the Echaconnee line, 
he saw the half-obscured new moon slowly 
drooping behind the pines. The stars were 
hidden, and in the dim Jight the fire on his 
cigar threw fitful circles about his chair. 

gently the cigar was forgotten, and 
fancy carried away his soul. A vision had 
come to him—a vision of the sweet girl he 
loved. Cecila Morgan! Beautiful Cecy 
Morgan! Why had she come to haunt 
him when nearly overpowered in his strug- 
gle to forget her? Had he not given ber 
up to another? Was he not reconciled to 
the thonght of her being Alfred Guerry's 
wife? No; it was useless to deceive him- 


— 


self—he loved her still. It was madnees to 
think of her. 

At that very moment was another in ag- 
ony of doubt and fear. At that moment 
Cecy Morgan was kneeling beside her bed, 
in the old house beyond the creek, clutch- 
ing the coverlet in her hand, and—think- 
ing of him. But, just parted with her be- 
trothed, she had come to pray away her 
doubts, She wished to love Alfred Guerry 
—she had promised to be his wife; but she 
knew that she loved another. Stannard 
could not love her, she thonght, and she 
would make Alfred a good wife. 

Still, Stannard wondered at his depres- 
sion, but at length rose from hie chair. 
t Pshaw!” he mattered, * why should 1 
bother my head with thinking? It does 
me no good. Sir Philip Sidney was right 
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„My dear old friend! Do look at me a 
minute. Don't you know me?” 

The wild eyes turned full upon him now, 
and a look of recognition was apparent. 
With a few convulsive pushes Morgan 
bared his breast, displaying a mass of 
bloody wounds. 

“ See, boy—see, my hoy— " 

Ho gurgled out the words, and looked at 
Stannard, who started back at the horrid 
sight. 

g. Good Heaven, Morgan! who has done 
this? Who could have done it?” 


is daughter. 
boy—she— ” 

A rush of blood choked him for a mo- 
ment, and Stannard’s eyes followed the 


when he said, Reason can not show itself | gaunt finger. Miss Morgan watched in- 


more reasonable than to leave reasoning 
on things above reason.“ 

The air grew damp and heavy. A south- 
erly wind was rising, which, sighing 
through the trees, made the night still 
more uncomfortable. Throwing away his 
cigar after one long puff, he paused to 
watch the parabola of light until it ended 
in a hed of garden violets, and shone like a 
glow-worm among the leaves. 

He retired, but only to find his slumber 
broken and uneasy. A sense of impending 
ill hung heavy on his mind. Throughout 
the long night, it seemed to him, he was 
rolling and tossing about, but near morn- 
ing he was suddenly ronsed with a vague 
consciousness that somebody was calling 


m. 

That it was not a dream he soon learned. 
for he eprang out of bed as he heard a 
sharp ‘‘halloa” at the gate, and a quick 
** rat-tat-tat’ upon it with a stick. 

Throwing up the window he saw through 
the darkness of the morning the dim out- 
line of a man on horseback. 

„What is it?“ he called quickly. 

‘* Please go up to Echaconnee, sir. The 
old man is 

A gust of wind slammed the hlind in his 
face, and he barely caught the word doc- 
tor,“ as the horseman disappeared. 

“That was Morgan’s man.“ he mused, 
hurriedly throwing on hig clothes: it was 
Ogletree's volce—I wonder what is wrong 
on the hill.“ i 

Iu fess than half an hour he was gallop- 
ing down the road. Passing re last patch 
of woods his horse shied, and, on looking 
around, he caught a mere glimpse of two 
men sinking down behind a fallen tree, 
In a second the names of Alfred Gue 
and old Abner Hawks came into his mind. 
Was it really they, and at such an hour, in 
such a place? He turned his horse quickly 
into the wood, but saw no one. It was 
daybreak, but still dark and stormy, when 
he arrived at Morgan’s house. Half a 
dozen hounds answered his call, and amid 
their noise a negro spoke. 

“ What's the matter?“ Stannard asked 
quickly. 

The yelping of the dogs prevented him 
hearing the reply. Two negro men were 
by the door, but too terrified to speak. 
Stannard pushed open the door to the left, 
and a dreadful sight met his gaze. 

Lying upon tbe bed shouting or talking 
incoherently, and wildly swinging his arms 
about, was old Morgan, his ghastly face 
covered with blood, his hands gashed and 

eeding. 

With'a quick glance Stannard took in 
the details of the room, observing many 
signs of a struggle. One window was 
broken, the chairs were in confusion, the 
inner door hung by one hinge, while spots 
of blood were plentifal about the floor. 

Squatted in the corners were the house 
servants, wailing loudly; and at the foot 
of the bed kneeled the old man’s daughter, 
Cecilia—a girl of one and twenty, and of 
uncommon uy. 

Stannard was shocked at her appearance. 
She did not seem to recognize bim. 

Oh, Cecy ! for Heaven's sake tell me 
tell me, Cecy— who hus—has 

He paused abruptly as he saw she heeded 
not his words. Seeing the terrified condl- 
tion of all, he caught one of the old man’s 


ds. 

„Why. Morgan.“ he said, holding firmly 
upon the hand, what is the matter? Be 
quiet, won't you?“ 

At the sound of his voice Morgan ceased 
struggling, and turned his head a little on 
one side as if trying to catch the tone 
again. 
“* Don't you know me, Morgan? Speak 
tome. Look up a little.“ 

Slowly the wounded man opened his 
eyes, but it was some time before he 
seemed to be conscious. Stannard spoke 
again: 


tently. 

“ She—sho has—has been—my death,” 

said the old man, with preat difficulty. 
With a wail of despair, Mies Morgan fell 
to the floor. Stannard sprang to her side, 

ushing against Doctor Trippe, who was 
Just entering, after being a silent witness 
to this painful scene. 

Carrying Cecy to her room, Stannard re- 

turned to find that life was extinct. 

A bad business,“ said Trippe, who 

was examining the wounds, 

“ Horrible ! horrible!” Stannard re- 
lied, throwing himself upon a lounge. 
n a senii-conscious state he watched the 

physician probe and measure the wounds. 
At length Trippe turned from his work. 

“ A sad case, Stannard,” he said, strok- 
0.” 


his beard; but I feared it long a 
N de eve 


in 

it it is sad, doctor, but I can not 
“Believe what, Stannard?” Trippe 

asked. 


“You heard what Morgan said? I can 
never believe she—that Miss Morgan—” 

; The sentence was not completed, for 
Stannard sprang to his feet and looked 
toward the door. Trippe turned aleo, and 
there before them, loo ng like a ghost or 
a marble statne, stood Cecilia Morgam, ac- 
cused of murder, 

With open eyes, which seemed to look 
through them rather than at them. and the 
steady gaze of a somnambulist, Mies Mor- 

turned to the doctor, and gently passed 
er hand acrogs her forehead. 

“Will he die, doctor! he die? Oh! 
doctor, please tell me? 

»My dear Miss Morgan, this Is no place 
for you now ; come, let me help you back.” 

* But, doctor, I want very much to 
know, for I have a particular—a par- 
ticular—" 

Once more she passed her hand slowly 
across her brow, a gesture that was inex- 
pressibly painful to the men before her. 

„Doctor,“ she continued. do tell me; 
I’ve a very particular reason for wishing to 
know the truth.” 

Poor girl!” said Trippe, in an under- 
tone; the shock has been too much for 
her. Her mind is wandering.” 

They took her gently by the arms, and, 
half supporting her, walked toward the 
door; but she saw the body, covered over 
with the sheet. and knew the worst. With 
a tonching cry, she sank unconscious at 
their feet. 

Once more Stannard carried her out in 
his arms, and, leaving the doctor by her 
side, ran for water. Crowding about the 
doors were the plantation negroes, utterin 
their peculiar wail—as terrible as that o 
the Greek wecpers— while down on the 
hearth, almost in the ashes, the house-girl 
crouched like a frightened hare. 

It was with difficulty that the water was 
obtained; but, snatching the bowl from a 
mammy’s hand, he ran back to Miss Mor- 
gan's room. He was about to sprinkle her 

„when Trippe checked him. 

Never mind that now, she's reviving a 
little. Come in here; I want to—to—” 
Trippe started on, Stannard following, and 
paused by Morgan's body. 

Iwan tto explain to you,“ Trippe be- 
gan. that—that— 

Ogletree, the overseer, interrupted the 
explanation. 

“I came in to see if I could help you 

any. 

“I don't know as you can, Ogletree ; 

not just now. Have you sent for any one?’ 

“I saw one of Carrol’s boys, and told 
him there's bin an accident at our house. 
I didn’t like to tell him the truth.” 

* Youare right. On second thought you 
may send for Simmons. He'll have to hold 
an inquest; and you might—” 

A noise at the gate interrupted the doc- 
tor’s remark. Stannard went to the win- 


dow. 
“I believe Raborn is here, Trippe. Yes, 
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here comes Carrol, too. Bad news travels 
fast in the country, doctor. I don't think 
you'll have to send for any one.” 

**Perha not.“ Trippe answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘On the whole, Ogletree, 
you may go for Simmons. Ask him to 
stop at my house when he comes by.” 

gletree went out, showing in the new 

comers. Stannard joined them in the din- 
ing-room. Suddenly Trippe broke in upon 
his story. 

**Carrol, do you know if Simmons is at 
home?“ 

“I believe so, doctor: he was yester- 
day. One of his boya has a wife at my 

ace, and when he went home this morn- 
ng he seen you riding by at the crack of 
day. I euspicioned that Morgan was siek, 
so rid over, and 

Trippe turned his back to cut short the 
story. Stannard was again beginning to 
tell all he knew, when the doctor called him. 

eI forgot to give you a word of caution, 
Stannard. There's no curbing gossip, you 

ow, so we must say noth ng about—"’ 
A nod toward Miss Morgan's chamber 
completed the remarks. 

** Certainly not, doctor—by no means.“ 

“I only feared an inadvertent remark 
which a word might prevent.“ 
The neighbors came in rapidly, the 
women taking possession of the house. 
Leaving the first to repeat the story, Stan- 
nard went to the fata] room and rat by the 
fire. Despite the hard character Morgan 
had borne. his death was regretted by all. 
He had been a second father to Stannard. 
Presently Trippe touched bie shoulder. 

“Iam obliged to go home for a time. 
Stannard; you can stay!“ 

** Yes—that is, I'll ride home and come 
back.“ 

“ Don’t be long, Stannard—we must sce 
to Miss Morgan, you know.” 

„Of course, of course, Stannard an- 
ewered, absently. 

“ She's better now,” Trippe continued; 
nieht P the negroes quiet and we'll fix it all 


Tes, we'll fix it—all right! all right!“ 

Trippe smiled at Staunard's abstracted 
manner. 

„I delle ve he is wandering, too.“ Trippe 
said to bimself, as he crossed to tbe group 
of men. 

I'll see Simmous when he comes by.“ 
he began, abruptly. “and we'll fix the in- 
quest at two o'clock.” 

“Sup yon make it twelve o'clock, H 
it’s all the same to you.“ Carrol suggested. 

“ Vory ; say twelve, then. I said 
two because I wanted to take a bit of sleep 
meanwhile; but no mutter.“ 

Is the settlement nnhealthy, doctor : 

By no means, Carrol; on the contrary, 
it is uncommonly healthy. I was ap with 
Roper's wife—she has a fine boy.” 

* Thus it is.“ mused Stannard, as he sat 
with folded arme by the smoldering fire. 
Thus it is that the young come on the 
stage, and the old step from it. Who can 
tell the future of this yonng actor, whose 
coming is thus annonnced ? ” 

His reverie was broken by hearing 
Trippe mount his horee. He ran oat in 
time to see the doctor's thoroughbred give 
two or three spirited bounds, then strike 
away in a swinging gallop. 

t That horse Ía too wild for a doctor 
even a heavy weight like Trippe.“ he said, 
mounting his own filly and starting after 
his friend. 

Down the hill, along the muddy bottom, 
across the bit of corduroy leading to the 
bridge, he slowly rode, checking hie horee 
still more as he came to the bridge itself. 

„The creek must be rising,“ he thought. 
as he noticed the little poole around the 
cypress roots: and, turning his horse to 

ght as he came to the stream. Stannard 
looked over to see how high the water had 
already risen. 

As he did so, he started back with hor- 
ror; for down there, some four feet below 
—his feet in the water, and his body lying 
across a cottonweod log—was Doctor 


Trippe. 

o epring down, to raise the wounded 
head, to find the heart throbbing feebly, was 
the work of a moment. Life seemed fast 
ebbing away. Pulling the body from the 
creek, Stannard wrapped his own coats 
about him, then rode back for help. 

In five minutes a party of whites and 
blacks were hurrying down the road. The 
sprang from the bridge, and again Stannard 
bent over the body. The men gathered 
around in silence and awe. 

J found him s0,” said Stannard; ‘his 
feet in the water—hls head down upon 
that knot.” 

““Thar’s no si 
horse must have 


t here—his 
wd him.” 


sofa fi 
ed and 
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Probably yon are right. Barton. Won- 
der what could have started him there?” 

* Anything or nothing. The devil's in 
that beast, any how. Alken, thar. heer'd 
me tell the doctor on’y t'other day that that 
horse ud be the death of him. Don't you 
remember what I said, Ira?“ 

a Yes; you said you knew him of old, 
an — 


“Told him about the brute’s throwing a 
man in Macon, killin’ 'm's dead's a—door 


ail. 

‘Broke his neck short off,“ said Aiken 
in rerponee. 

“ Come, come, boys—bear a hand now,” 
said Stannard. ‘‘ Let's get the doctor to 
my house. You must use my coats for a 
litter till I can send back blankets.” 

They raised the heavy body above the 
rail, the unconscious head rolling from side 
to sido. 

Easy with him, boys—easy," eaid Stan- 
nard, as Trippe's head struck the rail. 
t Take care there, Dick! what the deuce 


are you doing? be continued, in no gen-]; 


tle tone. 

Just then a negro 
coat and gave it t 
shaking with cold. 

„No. no, Aleck ; keep your coat.” 

“ Do take it Mars’ William. I can stand 
de cold better'n you kin.“ 

The boy's earnest face touched him. 
Stannard was ever considerate of the feel- 
ing of the n g, and a kind master. He 
saw a refusal would he misunderstood, 80 
took the coat and rode quickly home. In 
a moment a boy was riding back with 
blankets, one pair being fur the black 
shoulders of Aleck. 

It was easier work with strong blankets 
for a litter, and in a short time Trippe was 
lying in bed. They ponred a few spoon- 

8 of brandy down his throat, and had 
the satisfaction of finding that hie heart 
beat all the stronger for the stimulant. 

We'll take some ourselves, presently,” 
Stannard said. but first let us think about 

tting a doctor. His wife must be sent 
or, too. Barton, where can we send?” 

**Macon's nighest; but the train haa just 

ne np. You might catch the down train 
or Fort Valley.” 

„That's true. Barely time for it, 
though,’ he answered, looking at his 
watch. ‘I'll send for Doctor Pierce.“ 

Hastily writing the notes, two boys were 
sent off on there errands. 

Breakfast was ordered, and the negroes 
sent to the kitchen. 

Aleck lingered behind the rest. 

„Well?“ Stannard interrogated. | 

Here's your blankets, marster,“ the 
boy said, extending them. 

For the first time Stannard remembered 
that he wore the boy’s coat, and promptly 
took it off. 

10 Thank you, Aleck; you did me a ser- 
vice. 

Aleck took the coat, but still held out 
the blankets. 

Keep them—keep them, Alcock. You 
shall have them for being so thonghtful 
and kind. You see one loses nothing by 


belng so, Aleck.” 

A look of pride passed over the boy’s 
face, but he appeared to leave reluctantly. 
Stannard was lost in thought, and s 


stroking his moustache when the boy 


again spoke. 

“ Mars’ William, I'd rather you wouldn't 

ve 'em to me for that.“ 

Tut, tut, Aleck; whynot? Tou earned 
them fairly. Remember that one never 
losses by being kind to others.“ 

*I want to be that, marster, without 
lozes or gains.“ 

Stannard looked up in surprise. 

My boy,“ he said, kindly, ** you rebuke 
me justly, and I beg your pardon for ntter- 

g an unworthy sentiment. Take the 
blankets, Aleck, for the lesson you have 
given me; and if ever you need a friend, 
come to me.” 

Puzzied a little, and a good deal alarmed 
at i his own boldnesa, Aleck went out 

uickly. 

we Who would have thonght that he was 
such a casuist ?” Stannard said to himself. 
He surprised me, really. He has shown 
me how true is the saying that nobleness 
of soul may often be found with an un- 
comely . There's real stuff in that 
boy— pity there's not more of it in those 
men drinking yonder.” 

He looked at them scornfally, but still 
went in to them. 

“You must make yourselves at home, 
and call for what you want. I can not stay 
with yon, but will meet you at the inquest. 
Excuse me, please.“ 

Stannard went into the room where 


tripped off hie own 
tannard, who was 


Trippe was lying, and soon fell into a rev- ' St. 


COS 


erie over these sudden events. He was 

roused at length by a woman's shriek, and 

turned to see the doctor's wife throw her- 

self upon the insensible body of her hus- 
and. 

Bad news does travel fast in the country. 

It was some time before Stannard could 
get Mrs. Trippe calm enough to hear the 
story. 
“What do you think of him, Colonel 
Stannard? Do you—think he—he will 
die?” The poor wife could hardly sob 
out the words. 

„ hope not; indeed, I hope not!“ Stan- 
nard said, warmly. Tears came to his 
own eyes at the thought. Dr. Ham. 
Pierce will be here in an hour or two 

“Not sooper ?” 

“He could hardly get here before the 
train—it will not be long now.” 

„Who could have injured kim?" she 
again sobbed, kissing the limp hand in her 
own. ‘Who conld have injured him? 
He had not an enemy in the world.“ 

“It may have been an accident, you 
know. e must not judge too hastily,” 
he said. with an attempt at consolation. 
was but little behind him, and saw no 


one. I thought I saw old Hawks this 
morning, but—” 

t Abner Jlawks? asked Mrs. 
Trippe, eagerly. 

* Yea, I thought I did; but it was a mis- 
take 


“It was he, Colonel Stannard. I had 
forgotten that old wretch. He hasa grudge 
aga nst my husband, I don't know for 
what, and has threatened him. The doc- 
tor always laughed at it.“ 

„But I was mistaken in—“ 

„Ohl I am sure, Colonel Stannard—very 
anre. This is the work of old Abner 
Hawks. And Mr. Morgan? Have you 
thought of that, also?“ 

“ Heavens!” thought Stannard, as thie 
new revelation burst upon his mind; 
“Heavens! can old Hawks have murdered 
the two? I did not think of this connec- 
tion! And Alfred Guerry?” 

The very thonght made him shudder, 
Turnin again toward the bed, he saw the 
fund wife’s cheek pressed close to her 
husband's, while her whole frame was 
shaken hy her sobs. The continuation of 
* THE ILLEGAL MARRIAGE; or, CECY 
Morean’s TRIAL,” will be found in No. 32 
of the NEW YORK WEEKLY, now ready 
and for sale by every News Agent through- 
ont the Union. The price is Six CENTS, 
but in cases where Agents have to pa 
extra freight, a higher price is charged. 
When there is a News Agent in the town, 
we desire our friends to get the N. Y. 
WEEKLY through bim. hen sent b 
mail, single copies, $3 per annum. Speci, 
men copies sent free. STREET & SMITH, 
P rietors, No. 55 Fulton Street, New 

or 


A Rare Chance.—Our 
SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, one of the oldest, and 
most popular Young People’s Magazines 
im this country, and a large and finely ex- 
ecuted steel engraving entitled 

GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, 

FOR $1 50!! 

The Vistror is a live, high-toned Boye“ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 82 double-column oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THIRTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terma, $1 25 a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beauty, one of the most truthful and spir- 
ited ever issued, and sells readily at $2 00, 
its regular retail price. 

Agents wanted everywhere: and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Visitor's cir- 
culation, sample copies, circulars with de- 
scription of picture, full premium list, etc., 
will be cheerfully furnished, eRaTis, upon 
application. Send along your names. 

Address, DAUGHADAY & BECKER, 

Publishers 
424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stencil Name Plates, cut for 


the trade. Agents wanted. Good pay 
given. H. OSBORN, Peabody, Mass. It. 


$3 Worth of Music for 10 Cents. 
BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 

A Monthly Magazine. Each number con- 

tains twenty foxes of new music and in- 

teresting reading. 

An elegant writing-desk given for five 

subscribers. 
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Practical and Scientific 
Books recently published, and for sale by 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Baker's Long-Span Railway Bridges.$2 00 
Bakewell's Manual of Hlectrielty 2. 200 
Blenkarn's Specifications in Archi- 


Sewer ing. q we 9 
Bowditch’s Analysis, Technical Valu- 

ation and Use of Coal Gas. —ͤ 
Box’s Practical Hydraulics........... 2 00 
Box's Practical Treatise on Heat as 

applied to the Useful Arts .... | 


Burgh’s Practical Illustrations of 
arine Engines. 20 plates, folio...21 00 
Burgh's Slide Valve............. . . . 2 00 
Byrne's Elements of Mechanics 3 68 
Cabinetmaker's Album of Furniture. 

48 plates 5 00 
Calvert's Coal-Tar Colors and Dyeing 1 50 
Campin’s Hand Turning............. 3 00 
Camus on the Teeth of Wheels. 40 

plate ence ccc sces 3 
Chapman on Ro 


Colburn's Gas Works of 


S 
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Dirkea' Per 
Dixon's Millwright's and Engineer's 

Guide ....... 00. cece es cece cee ewes 
Dussauce's Guide for the Perfumer... 
Dussanco on Soaps........... .s.05- 
Fairbairn’s Mechaniem and Ma- 

chinery of Transmission 
Gilbart on Banking. A new edition. 
Gothic Album for Cabinetmakers. 

23 plates 
Hats and Felting ... gg 
Hay's Interior Decorator............. 
Hunt's Photographãyyuyu 
Hurst’s Handbook for Architectural 

Surveyors and Builders 
Keene’s Handbook of Gauging... .... 
Kobell and Erni’s Mineralogy Simpli- 
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Tarn ngen ccc eeeee 
Love’s Dyer and Sconrer .... ....... 
Martin's Screw-Cutting Tables 
Molesworth's Pocket Book for Civil 

and Mechanial Enginecrs.......... 2 00 
Napier’s Chemistry applied to Dyeing 5 00 
Napier’s Dyeing eipts, with Pat- 

erns....... esere cones ‚j —LKI(—* q 
Napier’ Electro-Metallurgy. 4th edi- 
ion 
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Osborn's Metallurgy of Iron.. ...... 10 00 
Painter, Gildex,and Varnisher'e Com- 
panlon. A new edition............ 1 50 
Perkins and Stowe's Sheet-Iron and 
Boiler-Plate Roller 2 50 
Phillips and Darlington's Mining and 
Metallurg... ( —L(ͤIͤů̊—è «4 2 00 
Proteaux's Manufacture of Paper and 5 00 
as . 
Smith’s Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. 2 25 
Thomas' Pho ph — 22222 75 
Urbin and Grull's Guide for Puddling 1 


Will's Tables for Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis 

Worssam on Mechanical Saws. 18 
plates. — 5 00 
% Any of the above will be sent by 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

8. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


A Good Chance to Make 


MoxxT EASILY. 
000 To $2,500 PER YEAR. 

Persons wishing for employment, either 
ladies or gentlemen, and especially aged or 
disabled men who require a light and prof- 
itable work, will find it for their advan 
to address GEO. E. CROWELL, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boar, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. M. tf. 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. The Cniture of Salmon, Shad, and 
other Fish. By Thaddeus Norris. Illus- 
trated. $1 75. 

FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With 170 Illustrations. 
$i 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, by 8. R. 
VELLS, Publisher, 3 Broadway, N. Y. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
ligt of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and Connty Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Lonis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, ur to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. Toaccommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
Farm JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpprr's Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.” Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 


Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 


tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The Atiology of History, Religious, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
but a man who lives perpetually and learns 
continually.) Price, prepaid, $150. S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 


$200 per month—everywhere, male and 
emale. to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider {n a most superior 
manner. Price, only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. e will pay $1,000 ror 
any machine that will sewa stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic eeam than ours. 
It makes the Elastic Lock Stitch.“ Ever 
second stitch can be cut, and estill the clot 
can not be pulled apart withont tearing It. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month 
and expenses. or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manu- 
factured. Zt. 


Read This 1-— The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the fonuine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79: Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company's certificate sent 
with each watch: also, the BENE DICTS' 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict. in silver case, $80; in 18 
gold casgen, $90; the grade. named Samnel 

Benedict. in silver cases. $45 : in 18 kt. 
gold cases. $105. We send Watches by 
xprees, with right to examine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 

Ask for A. A. Constantine's 

Ping Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 

Beware of worthless imitations. and eee 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage. on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON. 
STAN TIN EK. 43 Ann St., N. Y. Jan., tf. 
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Works on Phonography, or 


SuorT-HAND WRITING. 


“Had PnoxocRATHr been known forty 
years ago, It would have SAVED NE TWEN- 
TY YEARS OF HARD LABOR. - BENTON. 


THE GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF THE AGE. 

To any youth who may pee the art, it 
ir capital of itself, upon which he may con- 
dently rely for support. Jt leads to im- 
mediate, permanent, and respectable em- 
ployinent. To the professional man, and 
indeed to every one whose pureuits in life 
cali upon him to record incidents and 
thoug its, it da one of the greatest labor-eav- 
ing devices of the age. 

Munson’s COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER: 
Being an Inductivé Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy, with its application to all Branches 
of Reporting. Price. $2 B. 

GRAHAM'S HAND-BOOK or STANDARD on 
AMERICAN Pronocrapay.—Presenting the 
a of all Styles of the Art. Price, 


Granaw's Frast STANDARD PxHoNo- 
Grarinic Reaper.—Written in the Corre- 
sponding Style, with Key. Price, $2. 

Grauan'’s SECOND STANDARD PRONO- 
araPnic READER.—Written in the Report- 
ing Style. Price, $2. 

GRAHAN’S STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC 
Dictionary. Price. 85. 

Pitaan’s (BENN) MANUAL or PHONOG- 
RAPHY.—A new and comprehensive Expo- 
sition of Phonographv. with copious II- 
lustrations and Exercises. New edition. 
Price, $1 B. 

PItTMAN’'s (BENN) REPoRTEN's COMPAN- 
1on.—A complete Guide to the Art of Ver- 
batim Reporting. Price, $1 50. 

Pitwan'’s (BENN) PHrase Book, a Vo- 
cabulary of Phraseology. Price. $1 25. 

PITMAN’s (BENN) PHONOGRAPHIC READ- 
ER.—A progressive series of reading exer- 
clees, Price, 40 cents. 

LONGLEY's AMERICAN MANUAL OF Puo- 
NOGRAPHY.—Being a complete Guide to 
the Acqnisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-Hand. Price, $1. 

Tue History or SHORT-HAND. from the 
system of Cicero down to the invention of 
Phonography. Price, $1 25. 

Tianpsome REPORTING CARE ron PHo- 
NoconArnie Corr-Booxs. For tbe use of 
Reporters. Price, $1. 

Pronoerarnic Copy-Boox.—For Stu- 
dents and Reporters. Double or single 
ruled. Price. 15 cents. 

N. B.—Warrtten Inetruction. Should 
lessons of written instrnctions be desired, 
the same may be obtained through this 
office. Terms, fora full course, $10. 

Books sent, prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All lettera should be addressed to SAM- 
UEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, NewYork. 


Rapidly Increasing Popu- 
larity! The best Teachers everywhere are 
making it the Standard Instruction Book 
for Cabinet Organs and Melodeons. 


CLARKE'S NEW METHOD FOR REED 
ORGANS. 


BY WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 


This valuable work is not published in 
order to advertise Cabinet Organs, bat to 

ve the greatest aid to those who desire to 

ecome accomplished players upon these 
pleasing instruments. 

Be careful and order “ Clarke's New 
Method,” „ by Ditson & Co., as a 
much smaller work by the same author, nud- 
lished several years since, has just been re- 
issued by another house under the pretense 
A being new ! Price, in boards, $2 50. 
ent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITION & CO.. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. It. 


“The Hygeian Home.” 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 

A. Surrn, M. D., Physician-in-chief. 
We have dne buildings, beantiful scene- 
ry, mountain air, pure water, hygienic 
iet, and all the facilities for bathing. 
Terme, $8 to $15 per week. For circular 
and cut of our Wome, address Dre. 
BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 


tors, Wernereville, Berks Co., Penn. 1yr. 


Wanted—Agents—To Sell 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest, and 
best Knliting Machine ever invented. Will 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute, Liberal 
inducements to Agenta. Address AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. Zt. 
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ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The frequent application for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and for the 

various HISTO ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing an ornament, or for 
SCRAP BOOKS, 
Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 

For the intereat and instruction which the portraits of distingnished men are calculated 
to afford, has induced ns to print a CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVINGS which have em- 
bellished tho ECLECTIC MAGAZINE in part years. The subjects have becn selected 
with great care on hoth sides of the Atlantic. 

The Engravings are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so ee persons 
giving orders can merely indicate the figure opposite the Engraving selected. 

ive Pogmvinge are printed on different sized paper—elther small size, 7 by 10, or 
quarto size, y 12. : 

A few fine fine proof impressions of the Catalogue can still de furnished. 


PRICE: 


Small Size, 10 Cents. Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 


On receipt of $1 we will send by mail, . a sample order of any ten Printe, in 
quarto size, that may be selected from the Cutalogue ; and on receipt of $15, one each of 
the entire Catalogue, in quarto size, will be sent to any address. 
l Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


“WEDLOCK,” THE NEW BOOK, 


Is now ready for Agents and the Trade. Descriptive Cirenlars with Wholesale Terms 
will be sent on receipt of stamp. Addrers S. R. WELLS, 329 Broadway, New York. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia.— System of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. In One Large Octavo Volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health: 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment; Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapentics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all known Dleenses; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery; with nearly One Thousand Pages, inclnding a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
and a Complete Index. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, and 2 Text-Book 
for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. By R. T. TRatt, M.D. Large 
12mo, 964 pp. Muslin, $4 50. 

In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and necessities of the 
people have been steadily kept in view. While almost every topic of interest in the 
department of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics is briefly 
presented, those of practical utility are always put prominently forward. The prevailing 
conceits and whims of the day and age are exposed and refuted; the theory and hypo- 
theses npon which the popular drng-practice is predicated are controverted, and the why 
and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. For sale by all Booksellers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New- York. 


W. E. SHADERS 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


Young men, and all those who desire to acquire a rapid business style 
of Penmanship, should send for W. E. SaapeEr’s new and novel plan of 
learning to write without the aid of a teacher, approved by distinguished 
educators and the leading business men of New York. 

Price per copy or set, $1. Sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of the price. 

Address the Publisher, 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


THE NEW YORK CITIZEN AND ROUND TABLE. 


A BATURDAY Review or PoLrrics, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND ART. 
$4 50 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


THE CITIZEN is acknowledred by the ablest judges. American and European, 
to be the best journal of ita class ever established in the United States, and it is 
undoubtedly the most succeseful. 

Hout AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, prepared in a concise yet comprehensive form. 

Tue STAFF or REVIEWERS has been strengthened. and constant efforts will be made 
8 in special subjecte) to have their work the best of its kind that can he 
produ 


MUSICAL AND Dramatic Notices, of a searching and unconventional character, will 
appear weekly. 

CAUTION.—In making remittances for r always procure a draft on New 
York. or a Post-Office Money Order, if possible. ere neither of these can be procured, 
send the money, but always in a registered letter. The registration fee has been reduced 
to fifteen cente, and the present stration system has been found by the postal authori- 
ties to be virtually an absolute protection against loss by mail. Ad postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do go. 

32 Beekman Street, New York. 
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$10 per Day Guaranteed 
nts to sell the Home SHUTTLI SEWING 
ACHINE. It makes the Lock sm Tc1 
ALIKE ON BOTH BIDES, has the under-feed, 
and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for circular, 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Bow- 


ton, Mase., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Lonis, 
Mo. Aug. 3t. 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 


THE LADIES’ MODEL MAGAZINE. 


The best Magazine for the utilities of the 
Household. 

The best Magazine for ornamenting Home. 
The best Magazine for Home Duties. 

The best Magazine for Ladies’ Dress. 

The best Magazine for Children's Dress. 
The best Magazine for Home Amusement. 
The best Magazine for Literary Entertain- 


ment. 

The mee Magazine for Musical Develop- 
ment. 

The best Magazin® for Architectural De- 


signe, 
The best Magazine for Usefa) Information. 
The best Magazine for General Informa- 


tion. 
The best Magazine for Cultivating the 
Head, the Heart, and the Memory. 
Ladies, do not fail to try Demorest's 
Monthly Magazine, if you wish to make 
your home intellectual, refined, and happy. 
Yearly only $3, with an elegant panne 
Pogra uig rich prah $10. as a premium. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway. 
Postage on the preminms 10 cents, which 
must be included with the subscription. 


Invalids' Hygeian Home.— 
Dr. Trall’s Health Institution is at Flor- 
ence Helghts, N. J. Treatment strictly 
hygienic. No medicines of any kind, no 
alcoholic stimulants, and no Turkish baths 
employed in any case. Send stamp for his 
new circular. Dr. Trall's city office is 
changed fron: % Sixth Avenue, New York, 
to No. 929 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 31. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotxper. 
No. 20 North William Street. New York, 
announces to bis friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material fur the rapid 
production ofevery description of printing. 


Valuable Works, many of 
which are very ecarce, out of print, and 
can not be duplicated : 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESRES or His 
RoyaL Hionkrxss the Prince Con- 
sort, with Outlines of his Character, 
and how Royal Courting was done. 

London ctt,“j .. 5 00 

How ro TREAT THE SICK WITHO:T 
MEDICINE, by Dr. Jackson 

Puysio.oey OFT Digestion, with Ex- 
periments on the Gastric Juice 
scarca—-by Dr. Beaumont. 1 50 

THE AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 
by Dr. FI ( scenes 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERAXGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND; or, 
Insanity. by Dr. Spurzheim. M.D... 2 00 

THE SPIRIT or THE AGE, edited by 
Wm. H. Channing, vol. 1—ecarce.. 8 00 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT- 
CULTURE, by Chae. R. Baker, of the 
Dorchester Nurseries. Illustrated. 4-00 

Tur PiLokin's Prooress and Holy 
War, by John Bunyan............. 2 00 

Youarr’s Hisrony, TREATMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE .......... 2 00 

LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART, by 
Dr. Lardner. 2 vols. 8 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, or Paycopuxa- 
my, by T. Leger 3 

ANATOMY, Puysio.oay, AND Hry- 
GIENE, 150 engravings ..........- . 20 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYorene—Text- 
Book—by Huxley and Youmans... 2 00 

THE ORIGIN oF SPECIES, by n.. 2 50 

Max's ORIGIN AND DESTINY, by Lesley 4 00 


Hunnolpr's VIEWS OF ATURE, 
London editilon 2 80 

W PHILOSOPHY OF Earme, by Bel- å 
SOG. 


How NOT ro BE Sick, by Bellows.. 3 00 
Hisfory or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Dy SrALIN (Oe... 
Lrre or Jonn C. CALHOUN, by Jen- i 


Any of the foregoing works sent by 


mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. York. 
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“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER,” 


ITS GREAT SUCCESS! 


-REVIEW OF ITS CONTENTS 


Tux success which has attended our efforts to provide a first-class Monthly, devoted to the interests of the industrial classes, has far exceeded onr most san 


WHY PEOPLE SUBSCRIBE TO IT! 


OF THE PAST SIX MONTHS! 
SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS! 


ine anticipa- 


tions. THe MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER has been received with favor by every class of the community. Manufacturers have taken it for the information which it gives in 


regard to the improved I in which they are interested; mechanles have taken it for the instruction which it conveys in regard to matters pertaining to 8 
literary men have taken it for the information which it conveys iu regard to the pr 


trades: professional an 


al arta and 


ogress of the Industrial arts; people, In general, have taken it hecause 


it contains much pleasant reading matter for the family circle. That all these classes have been right in their estimate of this journal, will be evident to any one who will read 


the Table of Contents which we 
sented a body of PRACTICAL, TH 
THs MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 


JANUARY. 
*Gold and Stock Telegrapiy 
Persian Arms, Damas 
Steel, and Damaskeening. 
How to cause a Tempest 


a Teapo 
The Causes of the Difference 
in the Color of Bricks. 
How to make different Ce- 


mente. 
Learned Blacksmiths. 
*Dove-Talil Joints. 
Wali-damp. ` 
The Utilization of Tin 


Sepa: 

The Firmness of Paper. 

New City Buildings. 

tHave you ever looked 
through a bape yard hd 

The Mechanic and his Work. 

Reversible Seats, 

Preventive of the Decay of 
Wood 


Colorado Manufactures. 
Chemica) Engineering. 
The New Art of Fresco- 


Painting. 
“Old Says on Building. 


The Pr of Building. 
Chrome Yellow Paint. 
*Iints for Sign-Painters. 
Imitation-Marble. 
Common Mortar. 

New Paint for Floors. 
Apatite; Its Importance in 
mestic Economy. 

Gun-Cotton. 

The Preservation of Wood 
by Immersion. 

Ventilation and Heating by 
Currents. 

Cement and Mortar of the 
Ancienta. 

Bridging the Missouri. 

*The Park Bank Building— 
A Palace of Finance. 

The Air in Lecture and 
School-Rooms. 

Prize Problems. 

Glass. 

Improvement in Saws. 

Hooaac Tunnel. 

*Deep Sea-Cables. 

An Important Invention. 

To the Public. 

des’ Unions in the 

United States. 

J.iterary. 

Mechanics’ Homes. 

*Long Island Villa, with 
Maneard Roof. 

Villa Cornice Work. 

Children’s Toys. 

To the Press. 


Occupations and Wages in 
California, = 


ueries, 
pecial Notice to Travelers. 
Advertisement. 


ere 08 When we stat 
OUGH, AND RE 


SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $1 50 PER YEAR. 


Table of Contents of the First H 


(ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ARE MARKED WITH AN ASTERISK.) 


FEBRUARY. 
*Portable Wainscoting. 
Ventilation and Warming. 
A Few Words about Bricks. 
*The Bessemer Process and 

its Late Improvements. 
Wire-Rope. 
Hollow Walls. 
Rock-Drilling Machine. 
Mr. Mudge on Woolen Ma- 
nifactures. 


*Water- Proofing Dress 
Goods. 

Insoluble Cements. 
Atmospheric Actlon on 


Buillding-Stones. 
*Anatomy of the Screw. 
Lead Pencils. 

Artificial Light and the Sub- 

ject of Ventilation. 

aster ecu’ and Civiliza- 
tion. 

Arches— Old and New. 

Manufacture of Sheet Tin. 

Rates of Travel. 

*Hand-Power Machine, 

The History of Windows. 

To Restore Burnt Cast- 


Steel, 
To Bleach Palin-Oll. 
The Building-Stone and 
Slate of Virginia. 
The New York Milling In- 
- terest. 
The New City Post-Office. 
Review of City . 
Decay of Wood and Pro- 
cesses for Preserving it. 
The Dagnerrean Process. 


To Obtain Different Shades 
of Chrome-Yellow. 

*Improved Cupola and 
Blower. 

Literary. 


Real Estate for Working- 


men. 
The Philosophy of Bullding. 
*Villa and Cottage Archi- 
tecture. 
Consumption of Milk. 
Trades and Professions. 
Bread -Maklug. 
Castle Garden. 
ueries. 
pecial Natice to Travelers. 
Advertisements. 


MARCH. 
3 
Absorbont pacity of 
Bricka. 
Lake Colore—Their Nature 
and Manufacture. 
*Steam-Dredging and the 
Suez Canal. 
The Selection of Wall Paper. 
*Marble Paper Manufacture. 


Sand-Grinding Machine. 
*The Gothic Furnace. 


Ventilation and Heating by 
Currents, 

*The Ventilation and Warm- 
ing of School-Houses. 

Iron Buildings. 

Hints on Economic Building 

Copper and its Alloys. 

Cryolite Where found, Na- 
ture, and Uses. 

Chromc-Orange. 

*TlJinois State Capitol Do- 


sign. 
The Uses of Gnn-Cotton. 
Terra Cotta. 
Building-Stones—Thelir Pre- 


ecrvation. 

*The Vermont Slate Indus- 
try. 

Literary. 

“Too Many Irons in the 
Fire.” 

The Tinning and Silvering 
of Looking- Glasses. 

French Sash-Windows. 


*Whence Came our Silks ? 
*Cottage and Villa Architec- 


ture. 
What Shall Workingmen 
Rend? 


The Dwarf Builders. 
Nature as a Builder. 
Sharpening Files by Corro- 

sion. 

nerles. 

pecial Notices. 
Advertisements. 


APRIL. 


Improvement in Hand- 


rills. 
Renovating Silk Hats. 
Memoran concerning 
Nails. 
Comparative Weight of Pat- 
tern and Castings. 
Flint-Glass. 
Wolfram or Tungsten Steel. 
Cheap Brick Walls. 
i iat ping: 
Edge-Tools. 
Road-Dust and Vegetation. 
Aniline Colors. 
Soap Making in the Olden 
Time. 


Manufacture of Vinegar. 

Textile Fabrics from Glnas. 

The Effect of Artificial 
Light upon the Eyes. 

The Daguerrean Process. 

Building in California, 

The Piano-Forte. 

The Art of Sieg 

Ventilation and Warming. 

*Ventilation and Warming 
of School-Houses. 

The New York Fire-Place 


eater. i 
Cheap Houses—Building en 
Pisé. 


Economic Farniture. 

The Manufacture of Cases 
for Percussion-Caps. 

*The Thames Embankment. 

Automatic Indicator for 
Water and Steam. 

*Winds and Chimney 
Draughts. 

Improved Electric Fuse. 

*Stone Breaking and Ore- 
Crushing. 

Literary. 

Are Men Equal? 

Beauty in the Household. 

Co-opcration. 

Irish Moss. 

Cottage and Villa Archi- 
tecture. 

Public Baths. 

Manufacture of Brushes. 

x Large Building. 
o Clean Glass. 

How to Make the Peasley 
Cement. 

Polytechnle Association of 
the American Institute. 
Manufacturer and Builder at 

1 50 per Year—How it is 
one. 
Large Cash Premiums. 
Queries. 


MAY. 

eee Telephone.. A 
eroxide of Hydrogen for 
the Hair. 

The Daguerrean Process. 

Glue. 

How to put a Cross- cut Saw 
in Order. 

Coraline Dye—Injurious Ef- 
fects Therefrom. 

Mixing Things Up. 

*On Boller Explosions. 

How to Repair Chain 


mpe 

New Element. 

Beton Building. 

Hydraulic Mortar. 

Shellac for Water Proof 
Coatings, Dyer, Paints, 
and Printing Inks. 

*Improvement in Billiard 


Tables. 
Historical Notes on Paper 
Manufacture. 
Kaleomining Walls. 
A Plea for Stone. 
On Forging, Hardening, and 
Tempering Mill-Picks. 
Chrome-Yellow Paint Prac- 
tically Tested. 
Wen 
elding Copper. 
The Largest Suspension 


ridge. 
*Improved Hoisting Appa- 
ratus. 
Colored Marbles. 


The above epeaks for itself. In a period of six months we have given upward of 500 COLUMNS OF MATTE 
7 


presented in connection therewith upward of 150 ENGRAVINGS, at an aggregate cost to ourselves of over 828 


where they have Joined in clubs, at 50 CENTS, 7 
ject has heen to furnfeh not only a coon periodical, but a cagar one, and we trust that the public will so far appreciate our efforts as to use a little effort for the still 


Our o 


AND LESS. 


The Piano-Forte. 

Thames Embankment — 
South Side. 

Seaweed Charcoal. 

Ventilation and Warming. 

The New Metal Hydroge- 
nium. 

Painting Zinc. 

Artificial Alizarine for Col- 


oring. 

Priscian a little Scratched. 

Suez Canal. 

*The New State Emigrant 
Hospital, Ward's Island. 

Magenta. 

Varnishes for Iron. 

Ornamental Glass—Opaline 
and Enamel. 

Ship-Building—Here and in 
England. 

Industrial Progrese. 

A New Ornamental Wood. 

Sprinkling „Streets with 
Deliquescent Salts. 

*Old and New Fire-Grates. 


*Church Architecture. 

*Ornamental Work—Ceiling 
and Railing. 

Purifying Water. 

Adultorations. 

Indelible Inka. 

New Cements. 

Welding Steel to Iron. 
neries. 
ew Advertisements, etc. 


JUNE. 
Improved Steam Pump. 
What Paint shall we use ? 
Varnishes—their Nature 

and Manufacture. 
Something of Practical Im- 
rtance in the Use of 
laster-of-Paris. 
Infinence of Water in the 
Manufacture of Wax Lea- 


ther. 

Why do we Oil our Whet- 
stones ? 

Compressed Leather. 

The Art of Electrotyping. 

Practical Hints on Working 
and Tempering Steel. 

Spiritual P n 

* Too Much Pork for a Shil- 
lmg: 

Credit to whom Credit, etc. 

Store-Shutters. 

Damp Cellars. 

The Velocipede as a Me- 
chanical Agent. 

Calculating Areas by Weight 

Aniline Gray. / 


hat these articles are almost all derived from original and authoritative sources, it will be seen that we have pre- 
ABLE INFORMATION, such as can nowhere else be obtained for the sum charged for a year's subscription to 


alf. Volume of the Manufacturer and Builder.” 


The Generation of Oxygen 
Gas from Sulphuric Acid. 

*On Testing Iron by Mag - 
netism. 

Blowing a Wine-Glags, 

How Jewelry is Made. 

American Wheels. 

Ventilation and Warming. 

The Manufacture of Pins. 

Right-Hand and Left-Hand - 


8. 
e and its Linen Fac- 


orjee. 

Cleaning Gilded Ware. 

Encaustic Tiles. 

*Salt—its Manufacture and 
User. ` 

Paper Belting. 

Vegetable Oils—their Pro- 

uction and Purification. 

Chimneys and Chimney- 
Shafts. 

Artificial Stone. 

Plank Walls for Cottages. 

New Fact in the Behavior 
of Iron. 

Science and Art. 

*The Kaneas City Bridge. 

Cement to resist Red Heat 
and Bolling Water. 

Recovery of Fatty Matter 
from Waste Soap-Waters. 

r Houses. 


Pa 
ium as a Substitnte for 
Phosphorus in Lucifer 
Matches. 
Plea for Iron. ; 
To Keep Nails from Rust- 


ing. 

„Wron ht Iron Arch Gir- 
der Bridge. 

Liquid Fuel. 

New Mode of Breaking 
Masses of Iren. 

Utilization of Street Dust. 

Literary. 

How to Spoil a Hueband. 


ees. 
A New Alloy. 
*A Country or Suburban 


Barn. 
A New Material for Bonnets. 
*Design for a Summer 
House. 
Workingmen as Students. 
Kaung. 
The Philosophy of a Candle. 
Adulterations. 
Recipes for Earthen-Ware 
Glazing. 
we Prorpect for th 
oor or the 
Year 1900. 
Setting Fence-Posts. 
uerica, 
ew Advertisements. 


from the pens of the best writers in the country, and 
, but to our readers of only 75 CENTS, and in cases 


farther extension of our circulation. As an EXTRA INDUCEMENT we offer the following very liberal cash premiums. 


For every Club of 4 names, at $1 25 each, 1 00 casb. | For every Cinb of 30 names, at $1 00 each, 00 cash. 
a s 10 names, at $1 20 each, 40 cash. s 85 40 names, at 31 00 each, 00 cash. 
s s 15 names, at $1 10 each, 30 cash. ef 8 50 names, at $1 00 each, 10 00 cash. 
+ “ 20 names, at $1 00 each, 00 cash. 0 ss VB names, at $1 00 each, 15 00 cash. 


As the annual susscriprion price of THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER is 81 50 A ERABI: = 1 that a very favorable ma 


engage in getting up clubs. Address 


A ——L—̃ I——I—ͥ— ear 


N & 


150 names, at 
200 names, at $1 00 each, 


“ (a 


For every Ciub of 100 names, at i 00 each, 


CO., 37 Park Row, 


50 cash. 
50 cash. 
00 cash. 


of profit awaits those who 


1 00 each, 


ew York; Box 5,960. 
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1. Life is but a fleet-ing dream, On- ly strangers here we roam; Life is but a changeful scene, Lon-der is the Christian's home. 
2. Here we feel the tempter’s pow’r, Here we sigh for liv-ingbread, Clouds of gloom and darkness low'r, While a rug - ged path we tread. 
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8. Here we breathe the sul- try air Of a lone ly desert plain, Tri- als here the heart must bear Worn by sick-ness, rack d with pain. 
4. Here our fond - est hopes are brief, Kin-dred ties are brok-en here; Morn- ing brings a night of grief, Joy is ming- led with a tear. 


56 --. —— — ——f d — ma r E — we 1 
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Just be-yond the roll - ing tide An-gels watch us on the shore, Where the pearl-y wa - ters glide, And the wea - ry thirst no more. 

There no cru - el thorns are found, Doubt and fear and storms are o'er, There the fruits of joy a- bound, We shall hun-ger there no more. 
7 eo oa A OR EP ey — . — — — . — anp- Ae r 
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There the waves of death are pass’d, There, a-mong the pure and blest, Safe - ly anchored home at last, There our wandering feet shall rest. 
There shall faith be lost in sight, There a long e ter- nal day, Christ the Lamb shall be the Light, He will wipe our tears a- way. 
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By Permission of BiaLow & Mam. | | NEARER HOME, Musio by W. B. BRADBURY. 
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1.“ For ey -er with the Lord! ' A- men! so let it be: Life from the dead is in that word — Tis im - mor- tal -i- ty! 
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2. Here in the bo-dy pent, Ab -sent from him I roam; Yet night-ly pitch my mov - ing tent A day’s march near-er home 
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2 8 My Fathers house on high 
———— 9 — Home of my soul how near, 
| — ie At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye 
Near er home, Near er home, A day's march near er home. Thy golden gates appear ! 
| l m 8 D ee 
= — 8 rg tz = Lh- d. ni 2 4 “Forever with the Lord f 
5 ie E TEES SERRE E De NETCARE 1 Father, if ’tis thy will 
eph eae e 2 E TE E RE , ly 
— EE HE The promise of that faithful word 
1— Een here to me fulfill 


Digitized by Google 
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Phrenologioal Bust, designed especially for Learners, showing. the exact Location of the Organs of the Brain 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


We have remeved from our old stand, No. 21 Maiden Lane to the eplendid new store ae 


AL 


680 BROADWAY where may be found a âne collection of MUSIC 


of all aizea, styles and prices. 


works of Art will bear inspection. 


Having made this business a specialty for many years, 
and possessing facilities superior to those of any other house, we can better meet the wants 
ef customers, and give them entire satisfaction. 


Our stock of Fancy Goods, Watches and 
Cireulars on application. 


M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


MIDDLETOWN 


Healing Spring Waters 


The attention ef the publie, and of invalids particularly, is directed te 


thee WATERS, whieh are very highly recommended by physicians and 


and ethers familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 


Whey are unrivalled as a Remedy, (refreshing as a Beverage, 


AND PRONOUNCED 


Superior to all other Waters, 


BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best referenees. 


Gar Send for Pamphlet. 


GRAYS & CLARK, 


Address 


Middletown, Vermont. 


BACON'S HOME GYMNASIUM, 


With Book of Explanation and 100 cute, $10. Trapeze Adjustment, with 82 
Ulastrstions, extra $3 50. Swing Adjustment, for children, extra, 81 5). 
separately. The whole, $15. This ls the most valuable piece of Gymnastic Apparatus 
for home use ever invented. Any one can use it. For weak ches's. backs, and asides its 


Each part sold 


tse in the beet remedy known. A half hour's use of it dai'y wou'd prevent and cure many 


eases of dyspepsia and consumption. For sale by 8. R. Weis, 839 Broadway, New York 


P 


(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


SUITS 


For all Occasions, 


ONE PRICE. 


Gentlemen in all parts of the Country 
Perfect Fitting guaranteed in al! cases. 


ÆT Rules for Self-measurement, Price List and Samples of Goods mailed free on application. 


OVERCOATS 


For all Seasons, 


FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Oar Goods made np for imm- diate wear aa well as Cloths . Cassimeres, Coatings, Veat 
are Of unparulleled extent and variety. Orders for Garments to measure executed withi 


BY CUR NEW RULES FOR SELF.MEASUREMENT., 
are ordering Clothing direct from us, with entire satisfaction, 


BOYS’ SUITS 


For all Ages 


ONE PRICE. 


Price by Express boxed (not mailable), $2,00. Addrese S. 


REEMAN „ BURR CLOTHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


ings, & c., in the piece, 
n few hours, 


Fine English Edition of Tue LI R AND Wrivinas of EMaAN UAL Sw 
Two large volumes, I rice $12. Addi ess S. R. WELLS, Put lisher, No. 


HITCHCOCH’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


i In presenting to a generous and appreela- 
tive public this new series, we feet that we 
are more fully meeting the popular demand 
for select music at a low price, 

To properly com ate Authors,—sand 
thereby tu stimulate native talemat—ie a oar- 
d nal feature of our undertaking; while te 
place upon the Piano rieh gems, requiriag 
more space than the Half-Dime Series affords, 
tndaces the i- suguration ef he Dime sake 
which it is belle ved will aeeemplish beth 
these aime. 

The abundant encesss whieh has erewned 
the advent of the Half-Dime Series removes 
any hesitarcy we might have felt in placing 
this new series befere the public. Beth will 
be ar amare weekly, and the mambere mol. 
ttplied rapid ly as peselble, Parents eam rest 
assured that, In faturo as in past, eur publi- 
eations will be serupulenely free from any 
thing that has an immoral er hartful tende 
ey, 80 that these whe subseribe fer the Dum- 
bers as issued will Gnd nething te offend 
even the moat fastidicas taste. The follow. 
ing are now ready 

Ne. 1. Anvil Choras. 

fe My Soul te Ged, My Heart te Thee. 
. Wedding Merch. 
It Is better to Laagh. 
. Orphee Aux Eafers Galop. 
. Sleep Well. Sweet Angel. 
. The Delhl Galop. 
. Nelly Carey. 
Faust March. 
. The Nun's Prayer. 
- Daughter of Eve. 
. The Frost-Flower. 
. Indian Mareb. 
. Pulling Hard against the Stream. 
Grand Duchess Waltz, 
. In Tears I Pine fer Thee. 
“17. Kiles Walts. 
. Lilttan’s Song. 
. Long Braneb Polka 
20. The Culprit Fay. 

The above can be obtained of Music and 
Perivdical dealers generally. The whule 20 
mailed (post- paid) on receipt of $2, or any 
of the Series on receipt of price, 1 Oe. each. 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman 8t, New York. 


story OF A MOUTHFUL 


w 
* 


Weis, 909 Broad way, N. Y. 


V 


OF BREAD and its effect on| G2 


the Organization of Men and Animals. 
By Jean Mace. Translated from the 
seventeenth French edition. Second 
American Edition n w ready. Price, 
post-paid, $2. N. R. WEIIS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO WRITE 
SIIORT-II XN. 


For Circular, with terms and list of best 
In true ſon Booka, sent stamp to R. R 
WELLS, 399 Rruad way, N. Y. 
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EDENBORG, by William White, in 


8&9 Broadway, New Vork. 
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IS HE HONEST? See the New Book—HOW TO READ CHARACTER—and judge for yourself. 
: It is only $1.25. Sent by first post by S. R. WEIIS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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A SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


— PP IP 


in the Human Face 
AGENTS WANTED 


St. PAUL, 


By OONYBEARE & HOWSON. | 


t, $10. 


THE METHODIST, 


At $3.50 per year each, and the money for the sanje, will have a copy of this magnificent 
work sent them by express. | 

We will also send u copy of the Book to any person paying bis own Subscription Four 
Years in advance, at $3.50 each year. 

The Boek contains over 1,000 octavo pages, and nearly 100 Illustrations and Mapa, in 


substsntial cloth bir ding. ; i 
iptions in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order or Registered 


Remit money for se 
Letter, and Address, : 
THE MEQHODIST, | 
114 Nassau St., New York. 


Turkey morooco, full gil 


We have just issued an Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Works on our Specialty—the “Scrsncr or Man ”—including Works 
on Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Psychology, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Dietetics Gymnastics, etc. 

This is our field, and one not occupied comprehensively by any other. 

We are prepared to farnish lectures on these subjects with all neces- 
sary 8 and Physiological Plates, Casts, Busts, Draw- 

ntings, 


calf, with marbled edges, 88; 


ament and External Forms.and especially 


5 ings, Portraits, Manikins, Skeletons, Skulls, etc., to order— 
fo suitable also for public and private libraries and reading rooms. 
g au 1 works on Phonography, or Short-Hand Writing, are sup- 
© y us. 

z f We can supply libraries or private parties with all Books, Magazines, 


Papers, Music, ete., singly or by the quantity, at Publishers’ prices. Cat- 
alogues sent free on receipt df stamps. . i 

Our Museum, which we have been for many years collecting, containing 
a very large collection of portraits, busts, and caste of eminent persons, 
American and Fo: , besides several hundred craniological specimens, 
both human and animal, is always open and FREES to visitors. eS us 

All Letters of inquiry should contain stamp for reply. Illustrated 
Catalogue sent on receipt of two red stamps. 


Address, S. R. WELLS, PUBLISHER, 
ö 889 Broadway, New York. 


h 


ug 


F SCHOOL Material for 1869 and °70, 
represents Apparatus, Books, Charts, 
Globes, Maps, School Furniture of several 
superior modern styles, and many other ‘6 ARTICLES 
FOR EVERY OTHER 8CHOOL.” Mailed on 
demand, with stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 


Pusiisuzes AND MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bond St., New: York. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oter.—As. manifested thro 


THE 


Little Corporal 


a „5 Press and Tespis almost univer- 
| really to be HE BEST PAPER for Bors ann 
Grace ever published in this country. 


000 illustrations. By S. R WII. In one large volume handsomely bound. In muslin $5; heavy 


It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 
* EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


i | Volumes begin July or Jan lied. 
della ar 


PIANOF 0 RTES ieee 


0 Back Nos. su 


om 
F 3 
Are pronounced by the Musical Protession ELL, Publisher, 

£ tho Conservavory of Lew. Tork. i 

A | The Best Pianofortes Man 

2 Because of their tnavense Power, GOOD BOOKS BY/MAIL—ANY 
L , Sie ae and ' Book, Magazine, or Newspaper no matter 
d ouek, and great where er by whom published, may be or- 
£ A`.. , ve Circalar,cent on applicaties | dered at Publisher's prices, frem 
5 Tv: ++, Cifth Ave. cor. W. 16th St., N. 1. §. R. WELLS, 869 Broadway, New York. 


w Physiognomy, or Signs of Chara 


JBE PCIENCE OF Max. 


THE GREAT 


WOOD -s 


oranana e xomor | Ea mareo an- HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


EDITION FOR JULY, - 106,000 COPIES! 


Single copies, 10 Cents; Yearly, $1.00.. 


l ' PREMIUMS FOR 1869. 
Ist. The. Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine—$40. 


$40 We will give the Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing Machine, worth $40 $ 40 
= cash, as a premium for forty new subscribers tu the Magazine. , 
A a * . . . 


2d. Pianos. Pianos. 


$ 4 5 0 We wil) causes Pian to be sent from almost any first-class means 4 50 
s factory, asa Premium for the retail price of it in subscrip- » 


tions to the Magazine. 


3d. Cabinet Organs. , 


$70 We will give Cabinet Organs, worth from 870 to $150, as Premiums 870 
e or their retail! price in subscriptions to the Magazine. e 


4th. Velocipede. 


$ 1 3 5 We will give the celebrated American Velocipede, manufactur- 
° ed exclusively by A. T. Demorest & Co., 620 Broadway, 
— J. T., as a Premium for 140 new subscribers to the 
Magazine. 


Sth. Tick. Tick. 
will give a Coin Silver, Hunting Case, Elgin Wateh A T. $3 5. 


Ryersun mov. ment), worth 885 cash, as a Premium for 
new tubscribers to the Magazine. 


$140. 


$36. T° 


ae 6th. Dictionary. 


We will give Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (la“ est edition) worth 
$12 cash, as a Premium for afteen new subscribers to tne 
Magazine. 


$12. $16. 


Sth. Microscope. 


We will give Microscopes as premiums for their retail price in subscri 
82. j tions to the Magazine. pri 5 $2. 


Sth. Dickens. 


We will furnish Appleton's edition of Chas. Dickens’ Complete 
$ 5 N 35 a Works in 15 V5lomes (which is an aggregate of 4.655), $8.00 
worth $5.35, as a Premium for cighc new subscrib- 
eis to the Magazine. 


lOth. Clothes Wringer. 


$9 We will give the Universal Clothes Wringer. worth ¢9 as a Premium for 
s twelve new subscribers to the Magazine. 


512. 


ith. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 


$ 3 We will ‘cause Demorest's Monthly Magazine, worth 88, to bo sent one 3 * 4 
2 year as a Premium for four new sub: eribers to our Magazine. ° 


i2th. Tribune and World. 


We will cause either the New York Weekly Tribune or the Weekly $ 3 
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The Journal. 


Man, kuow thyself. All wisdom centers there; 
To none man seems Ignoble, but to man.— Young, 


JOHN ROGERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


—0 ; 

Mr. Rocers is of medium height, and 
possessed of a pleasing face rather than 
a cast of countenance which one would 
denominate artistic. The mental and mo- 
tive temperaments are well marked in 
the portrait, and contribute to that ac- 
tivity, energy, and vivacity for which he 
is distinguished. The head is well built 
up in the crown, indicating much strength 
of character in the way of ambition and 
persistence. We would not call him a 
forward or pretentious man, but rather 
mild and forbearing, his well-developed 
Benevolence and moderate Self-Esteem 
conducing to the latter qualities. The 
features are quite regular, and evince 
much harmony or balance of mind. The 
artistic and mechanical faculties are evi- 


dently large, while the rather heavy and 
depressed brows show those organs large 
which deal with the properties of matter. 
He is a superior judge of proportion and 
weight, and methodical in his arrange- 
ments, while, at the same time, his 
reasoning faculties appear to be large 
enough to give him a disposition to re- 
flect on the origin and nature of subjects. 


He is probably more the thinker than 


the talker, and finds in his art the most 
effective medium for expressing his sen- 
timents. He possesses an intuitive judg- 
ment of unusual delicacy, and a remark- 
able facility in the appreciation of char- 
acter. Observe how high the forehead, 
and how well marked the angle in its 
superior portion! He is refined and del- 


eee 


icate by nature; upright and dignified 
in bearing, and full of activity. 


Go where we may, in this country or Europe, 
if we visit any collection of artistic matters, 
we shall find among those works most highly 
esteemed little groups in plaster which illus- 
trate strikingly scenes and incidents in Amer- 
ican political and social life. So thoroughly 
national are these representations, that none 
but a born Yankee could have designed them. 
Need we to do more than mention the names 
of a few of these groups, viz.: “ The Checker 
Players,” The Town Pump,“ Country Post- 
Office,” the Wounded Scout,” to suggest their 
authorship ? 

John Rogers is a descendant, on the paternal 
side, of an old New England family, no member 
of which is recorded to have exhibited any 
special artistic disposition, but who in other re- 
spects exhibited the characteristic energy and 
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thrift of New Englanders. He was born at Sa- 
lem, Mass., on the 30th of October, 1829, and 
after receiving a good common school educa- 
tion was placed as a clerk in a Boston store. He 
remained in that connection but two years, 
finding the measurement of cloth and cotton 
quite uncongenial to that of his tastes and 
leanings. 

In early boyhood a strong fondness for 
drawing and painting had shown itself, and 
though parents and friends sought to discour- 
age and root up the artistic germ within his 
soul, he was not to be more than temporarily 
diverted from cherishing it. An opportunity 
offered him to join the engineers at work 
on the Cochituate water works was accept- 
ed. Here his aptitude for draughting was 
exercised with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. But his enthusiasm was too earnest for 
his physical endurance; his eyes were im- 
paired, and to avoid their serious injury he 
gave up his confining employment A voyage 
to Spain and back for the benefit of his health 
was made; and soon after his return, in 1848, 
we find him at the bench of a machine shop 
in Manchester, N. H., learning the trade of a 
machinist. For seven years he labored in the 
different departments of his shop; but in the 
mean time he by no means forgot his old art- 
istic. yearnings. He was compelled to work 
fourteen hours a day, yet he found time to 
pursue his studies in modeling figures in clay, 
a direction which had been given his esthetic 
talent by accidentally seeing, while in Boston, 
soon after he had returned from Spain, a young 
man engaged in shaping some plaster into or- 
namental designs. As he became more and 
more skillful in modeling, his duties in the 
machine-shop became more and more irksome ; 
but as his friends were not willing to assist 
him in his hopes, he was obliged to keep at the 
machinery. 


In 1856 he took charge of a railroad shop at 
Hannibal, Missouri. The financial crisis of 
1857, however, caused a suspension of work 
and threw him out of employment. Having 
some means at command, he determined then to 
visit Paris and Rome, and reap what advantage 
he could in the study of classic art. Accordingly 
he spent eight months in France and Italy, but 
without the success he had hoped for: the 
works of the old masters awnkened but little 
enthusiasm. His taste and genius seemed to 
be peculiarly his own, and not sufficiently in 
accord with classicism to find encouragement 
therein. 

Mr. Rogers returned from his artistic survey 
in Europe with feelings somewhat depressed. 
He found employment in the office of the city 
surveyor of Chicago, and in a short time won 
the favor of his principal by his skill and in- 
dustry. A few months after his establishment 


line by placing at the disposal of a fair, gotten 
up in the interest of some charitable object, a 
group of “checker players” which he had 
carefully modeled. This work at once drew 
public attention, and was highly applauded by 
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in Chicago he made a venture in the artistic. 


newspaper critics for its characteristic expres- 
sion and faithfulness to nature. 

The work which brought him into successful 
notoriety, and encouraged him to think that 
he could depend on art for support as well as 
reputation, is the Slave Auction,” which he 
modeled in Chicago, and afterward brought to 
New York for exhibition in 1859. This group 
took hold of popular sentiment at once, and 
his talent for designing and modeling was gen- 
erally acknowledged to be of a high order. 
He took-an office or studio in New York, and 
zealously went to work. Orders came in freely 
for his designs, so that he found it necessary 
to reproduce his groups by the best mechan- 
ical aids he could find or invent. 

To the “ Checker Players” and “ Slave Auc- 
tion“ he soon added the Village Schoolmas- 
ter,” the Town Pump,” the “ Picket Guard,” 
“ Camp Fire,” “ Sharpshooters,” “ Union Ref- 
ugees,” and “Country Post-Office.” The ef- 
fective manner in which Mr. Rogers hit off 
character in these groups—a veritable render- 
ing into sculpture the detail of the canvas— 
commanded attention everywhere, and the low 
price at which the groups were furnished to 
the public—about three dollars—won for him 
the appreciation of all classes. 


His incidents of the civil war are admirable 
examples of truthful expression; and in the 
selection of subjects he has shown unwonted 
tact as well as fertility of judgment. The 
“ Home Guard,” “ Bushwhacker,” “ Returned 
Volunteer,” “Taking the Oath, and Drawing 
Rations,” “Mail Day,” “ Wounded Scout,” 
“One More Shot,” must long remain in 
favor; the Wounded Scout,” “Taking the 
Oath, and Drawing Rations” being, perhaps, 
of those enumerated, the most highly esteem- 
ed for their touching thought, silent eloquence, 
and merit as works of art. 

“Taking the Oath, and Drawing Rations,” 
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perhaps the most popular of Mr. Rogers’ works, 


represents a Southern lady, with her little boy, 
compelled by hunger to take the oath of alle- 
giance, which she does with manifest reluc- 
tance and an inward protest. A young negro, 
a little to one side, resting on a barrel, is 


‘watching the proceedings while he waits to 


have his mistress’ basket filled. The different 
expression on the face of each member of the 
group is an interesting study. The lady shows 
distinctly the struggle she is experiencing be- 
tween pride and necessity ; the officer, holding 
the Book with lifted cap, shows his dignified 
realization of duty and hearty sympathy for 
the distressed woman ; while the boy seems es- 
peciully interested in the provisions which 
he expects soon to have a large share in. 

The Fairy's Whisper” is a graccful de- 
sign, representing the form of a fairy rising 
out of fern leaves, with her tiny mouth at the 
ear of a boy who is leaning over in listening 
surprise and pleasure. 

Among Mr. Rogers’ later designs are the 
“Charity Patient,’ the “Council of War,” 
“Uncle Ned’s School,” the “Courtship in 
Sleepy Hollow,” the “School Examination.” 


A descriptive glance at two or three of these 
may not be uninteresting. The “Council of 
War represents Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, 
and Secretary Stanton in close conference. 
“ General Grant has just explained a plan of 
operations to Mr. Lincoln, who is examining 
the chart, and is looking over at Secretary 
Stanton, who stands behind Mr. Lincoln, evi- 
dently desirous to secure his co-operation. The 
character of each is presented with striking 
truthfulness. Mr. Lincoln, with his open, 
kindly, intelligent face, length of limb, and 
awkward disposal of his right foot; General 
Grant, honest and determined in expression; 
and Secretary Stanton, with the air of one de- 
termined to fight to the bitter end any scheme 
which he might think prejudicial to the cause, 
are here brought together in a work worthy to 
prove a lasting memorial of them all.” 

The “ Courtship in Sleepy Hollow” is full 
of the humor of Irving’s sketch. Ichabod 
Crane is in the midst of a killing avowal of his 
passion, and offering a bouquet to the charmer 
of his heart. Katrina receives his addresses 
with a mischievous smile, one hand stroking 
her pet cat, the other taking the flowers. 

The chief feature which is stamped upon 
every production of Mr. Rogers is its distinct- 
ive nationality. The spirit of the age has ani- 
mated him; and he can not be said to owe 
aught to foreign schools besides his well- 
known distaste for the emulation of classic 
style so prevalent among artists. A steady in- 
dustry, the practical mastery of three mechan- 
ical trades, and genuine art talent have made 
him a successful and honored man. 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS. Two charming women 
were discussing one day what it is which con- 
stitutes beauty in the hand. They differed in 
opinion as much as the shape of the beautiful 
member whose merits they were discussing. 
A gentleman friend presented himself, and by 
common consent the question was referred to 
him. It was a delicate matter. He thought of 
Paris and the three goddesses. Glancing from 
one to the other of the beautiful white hands 
presented for his examination, he replied at last, 
“I will give it up; the question is too hard for 
me. But ask the poor, and they will tell you 
the most beautiful hand in the world is the 
hand that gives.” 

[A very pretty sentiment; but we beg to give 
it not the European phrase, where a moneyed 
aristocracy and pauperism go together, and 
where begging is an art,—a profession followed 
by millions, from the cradle to the grave. We 
in America should say: The most beautiful 
hand is that which leads one in the way to 
help himself rather than takes away his man- 
liness by making him the recipient of easily 
given alms. Let us, in this land of liberty and 
equal rights, encourage the sentiment of self-re- 
liance and of manly independence rather than 
that of mendicancy which is inseparable from 
the bondage of class privilege and aristocratic 
government. 
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“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul te form, and doth the budy make.--Gpexser. 


HEHADS: LARGE AND SMALL. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Milledgeville, Ga., 
writes us on this subject as follows: “I have 
read your article on “ Small Heads,” and agree 
with you in a great degree. Size, quality, and 
ſorce will tell; and a large mental development, 
with fine quality and activity, are tlie leaders in 
politics, religion, science, etc. But I wish to 
call your attention to a fact relative to Small 
Heads” that should not be ignored, viz.: A 
man may wear a No. 6, 63, 6%, and 7 hat, 
and have in fact a twenty-three-inch head, 
the intellectual region measuring from the 
opening of the ear to the middle of the fore- 
head 111 inches. To explain myself more 
definitely, I know of men who wear small 
size hats, and whose heads do not measure, 
circumferentially, over 211 inches, yet their 
mental powers are far beyond average. The 
fact is easily accounted for; they have but little 
back-head, are small in all of the domestic qual- 
ities generally, and make poor husbands and 
indifferent fathers. The social organ played 
but a small part in their organization, while 
the intellectual was ever active. 

It is where the drain Wes that gives force and 
character. I was talking with a young mana 
short time since, and suggested to him to get 
himself a wife; he remarked that he never 
expected to marry, and did not want to be 
bothered with a family. He cared but little 
about society, and very seldom went among 
the ladies. His head told the story of his or- 
ganization, for his back-head” was as flat as 
the palm of my hand, comparatively speaking. 
There was but little affection in him, and what 
he had was but momentary in its expression ; 
while his co-partner in business was of the op- 
posite character, and therefore more domestic 
in his tastes and habits, and would make a 
fond father. 

Take, for instance, our negroes ; small men- 
tal or moral developments, but large social or- 
gans, hence their natural disposition to marry. 
[We omit other remarks of our correspondent on 
the negro, preferring not to open the question 
of his status in the scale of human develop- 
ment at this time. The opinions of good men 
are divided on the negro, the mulatto, the 
quadroon, the octoroon, and on other degrees 
of mixture, and are likely to remain so. At 
the proper time the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
will state what are the results of its own obser- 
vations, and also those of others.—Eb. ] 

One more point: Mr. Webster had a larger 
head than Mr. Clay or Mr. Calhoun; but the two 
latter had more sound practical statesmanship, 
more Common sense,more mental resources than 
Mr. Webster ; and if you are posted as regards 
their political lives, you will see that Mr. Web- 
ster was ever a follower of Mr. Clay, and that 
Mr. C. had the hard and original work of sug- 
gesting and planning, while Mr. W. was only 


his striker. But take Mr. Webster as an elabo- 
rator of settled principles; where he found a 
government organized to his hands, he could 
expand and expeund to the end of time,—split 
a hair and resplit it, and then quarter it at 
that. Mr. Webster never was a leader; not fit 
by nature for one, and never could have been 
one. The same may be said of Mr. Everett, a 
great scholar, but no leader; while Mr. Douglas 
was a mental giant in originality and force. 
There are special talents, as you very justly 
remarked and illustrated ; and there are three 
classes of men in the world, viz.: the original 
man, the natural leader, like Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Adams, Napoleon, Stonewall 
Jackson, Sherman, etc. The learned man, like 
Webster, Everett, Story, Wirt, Berrier, Legare, 
etc., and then the mere followers, those who do 
but very little thinking. God has wisely 
created men as he has a forest—different minds 
for different purposes, and different woods for 
different purposes. R. M. O. 
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PERSONAL BRHBAU TT. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


[Human beauty has been the theme of the 
best writers. We have discoursed on it at 
length in our New Physiognomy,” but the 
subject is far from exhausted. Our readers 
will agree with us, that the writer of the fol- 
lowing has performed his task most gracefully, 
and in accordance with the doctrines of phy- 
siolegy and psychology. We hope he will 
continue his efforts in the same direction.—Eb. 
A. P. J.] ; 

BEAUTY FASCINATING. 

There is nothing more attractive and fas- 
cinating than personal beauty. All men in- 
stinctively admire a handsome form and face. 
They go to the opera, the theater, the church, 
wherever people congregate, to feast their eyes 
upon human beauty. They pay the highest 
price for the painted counterfeit of it, however 
imaginary the semblance, to adorn their parlor 
walls. We do not wonder that men are 80 
fascinated by it, and sometimes are so smitten 
by the sight of it that they pine away in 
misery if they can not call its possessor theirs. 
We do not wonder that people resort to 
all devices and expedients to preserve and 
cultivate it, and that the aid of costly clothing, 
paints, and cosmetics are invoked to conjure 
up,its semblance and prolong its spells. 

ADVERTISING IMPOSTORS. 

Nor do we wonder that impostors, who ad- 
vertise that they will restore the faded bloom 
to the cheek and make the plain face “ beau- 
tiful forever,” find dupes enough to make them 
rich. A beautiful person—mankind has always 
gone down on its knees before it as at the 
shrine of a god. To be beautiful is one of the 
spontaneous ambitions of the human heart. 


WORTHINESS OF BEAUTY. 
There is no use of disparaging the motive, or 
of trying to wink it out of sight as something 
to be ashamed of, or to shut it out of the breast 


as an unholy thing. It has heaven's own 
autograph upon it, and its universality and in- 
trinsic worthiness give it permission to be. It 
should be recognized for what it is, and taken 
up into the family of motives whose function 
it is to spur mankind to noble endeavors and 
holy living. Itis not only right, but a duty, 
to try to be beautiful. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 

How to be beautiful, that is the practical 
question. We begin with admiring beauty of 
form and feature, a particular cut, contour, and 
color of face and countenance; and these are 
admirable. But as we grow older we perceive 
that there is a higher order of beauty than this 
—a beauty of expression which enfolds the 
features in an atmosphere of indefinable fasci- 
nation—a beauty of mind, of disposition, of 
soul, which makes us forget the absence of reg- 
ular features and lovely tints where they are 
not, and overlook their presence where they 
are. Everybody has seen men and women of 
irregular features and ungraceful form who, 
notwithstanding their physical defects, were 
so irradiated and glorified by the outshining of 
noble thoughts and kind affections that they 
seemed supremely beautiful. 

A perfectly developed, symmetrical figure, a 
finely chiseled face, delicately tinted complex- 
ion, a clear eye, and an elegant mien are at- 
tractive, if not commanding; but when con- 
trasted with this higher quality and transfigur- 
ing spirit of beauty which irradiates the 
intelligent and kindly face, informing every 
feature, and glowing in look, act, and air, all 
merely physical prettiness and elegance seem 
petty, if not contemptible. 

Not every one can have the symmetric form 
and the finely chiseled face; but no one is so 
poor and so deformed but he can acquire a 
beauty as superior to these as the diamond to 
the gilt it is set in. This fact respecting per- 
sonal beauty, a fact of the utmost importance, 
is so generally overlooked that it can not be 
stated too often and urged too strongly upon 
public attention; and this fact goes far to de- 
termine the means by which that personal 
beauty which every one desires is to be at- 
tained. There are a great many things that 
contribute to personal beauty—a simple, various 
diet, pure air, proper exercise, regular habits, 
constant occupation, cleanliness, temperance in 
all things. These things are of far more im- 
portance, as a means of increasing beauty of 
person, than people gencrally imagine. They 
add immensely more to personal good looks 
than the costliest clothing and the richest or- 
naments. The glow of health on the cheek, 
the upright form, and elastic step and noble 
bearing which gome from the constant practice 
of nature's physical commandments, do un- 
speakably more to beautify a person than any 
cosmetics art has contrived, or any decorations 
human ingenuity has invented, or any fashions 
that have been spun from the exhaustless cun- 
ning of the human imagination. But these are 
not the only means, indispensable as they are; 
they are merely the beginning. They furnish 
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merely the materials out of which true beauty 
is built up. 
NATURAL FORM OF A BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 

Indeed, they give only the canvas and out- 
line, which must be completed by the artistic 
and perfect blending of ethereal colors and a 
spiritual expression, to represent that higher 
order of beauty which realizes our ideal and 
wins the admiration of all cultured minds. It 
is strange that so many people overlook a fact 
so important as this. A beautiful person is the 
natural form of a beautiful soul. The mind 
builds its own house. The soul takes pre- 
cedence of the body, and shapes the body to 
its own likeness. 

HOW NOT TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 

A vacant mind takes all the meaning out of 
the fairest face. A sensual disposition deforms 
the handsomest features. A cold, selfish heart 
shrivels and distorts the best looks. A mean, 
groveling spirit takes all the dignity out of the 
figure and all the character out of the counte- 
nance. A cherished hatred ‘transforms the 
most beautiful lineaments into an image of ug- 
liness. It is as impossible to preserve good 
looks, with a brood of bad passions feeding on 
the blood, a set of low loves tramping through 
the heart, and a selfish, disdainful spirit en- 
throned in the will, as to preserve the beauty 
of an elegant mansion with a litter of swine 
in the basement, a tribe of gipsies in the parlor, 
and owls and vulturesin the upper part. Bad- 
ness and beauty will no more keep company a 
great while, than poison will consort with 
health or an elegant carving survive the fur- 
nace fire. The experiment of putting them 
together has been tried for thousands of years, 
but with one unvarying result. Some people 
imagine that there can be no sufficient punish- 
ment for sensual indulgence and a sinful life 
without an everlasting prison-house of fire. 
But the laws of the spirit work in finer and 
surer ways than any that the old doctors 


dreamed of, making sin punish itself, transform- 


ing the guilty face, cutting and staining the 
features and countenance into shapes and hues 
of ugliness. 

Stand on one of the crowded streets and 
note the passers-by, and any one can see how 
a vacant mind has made a vacant eye; how a 
thoughtless, aimless mind has robbed the feat- 
ures of expression; how vanity has made every- 
thing about its victim petty; how frivolity has 
faded the luster of the countenance; how baby 
thoughts have made baby faces; how pride 
has cut disdain into the featurcs and made 
the face a chronic sneer; how selfishness has 
shriveled, and wrinkled, and withered up the 
personality ; how hatred has deformed and de- 
monized those who yielded to its power; how 
every bad passion has turned tell-tale and pub- 
lished its disgraceful story in the lines of the 
face and the look of the eye; how the old man 
who has given himself up to every sort of 
wickedness is branded all over with deformity 
and repulsiveness—and he will get a new idea 
of what retribution is. This may not be all, 
but it is terrible—this transforming of a face 
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once full of hope and loveliness into deformity 
and repulsiveness, then the rose blushing on 
its stalk, now ashes and a brand. 


THE MIND A SCULPTOR. 

There is no sculpton like the mind. The 
man who thinks, reads, studies, meditates, has 
intelligence cut in his features, stamped on his 
brow, and gleaming in his eye. There is 
nothing that so refines, polishes, and ennobles 
face and mien as the constant presence of great 
thoughts. The man who lives in the region of 
ideas, moonbeams though they be, becomes 
idealized. There are no arts, no gymnastics, 
no cosmetics which can contribute a tithe so 
much to the dignity, the strength, the en- 
nobling of a man’s looks as a great purpose, a 
high determination, a noble principle, an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. But more powerful 
still than any of these, as a beautifier of the 
person, is the overmastering purpose and per- 
vading disposition of kindness in the heart. 
Affection is the organizing force in the human 
constitution. Woman is fairer than man, be- 
cause she has more affection than man. Love- 
liness is the outside of love. Kindness, sweet- 
ness, good-will, a prevailing desire and deter- 
mination to make others happy, make the body 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. The soul that is 
full of pure and generous affections fashions 
the features into its own angelic likeness, as the 
rose by inherent impulse grows in grace and 
blossoms into loveliness which art can not equal. 
There is nothing on earth which so quickly 
and so perfectly beautifies a face, transfigures a 
personality, refines, exalts, irradlates with 
heaven’s own impress of loveliness as a per- 
vading, prevailing kindness of heart. The an- 
gels are beautiful because they are good, and 
God is beauty because He is love. 

To be beautiful in person, then, we must not 
only conform to all the laws of physical hea!th, 
and by gymnastic arts and artificial appliances 
develop the elements of our physical being in 
symmetry and completeness ; but we must also 
train the mind and develop the affections to 
the highest possible degree. To be beautiful, 
we must feed the spark of intellectual fire by 
reading and meditation, until it burns in steady 
flame, irradiating the face by its brilliancy, 
suffusing the countenance with light. To be 
beautiful, we must fill the brain with great 
thoughts and live in an atmosphere of ideas. To 
be beautiful, we must put a great, organizing, 
and ennobling purpose into the will, and con- 
centrate our thought and affection upon it until 
enthusiasm wells up in the heart, and suffuses 
the countenance, and rebuilds the body on its 
own divine plan. To be beautiful, we must 
cherish every kind impulse and generous dis- 
position, making love the ruling affection of 
the heart and the ordering principle and in- 
spiring motiveof life. The more kindness, the 
more beauty; the more love, the more love- 
liness. And this is the beauty that lasts. Mere 
physical good looks fade with the years, bleach 
out with sickness, yield to the slow decay and 
wasting breath of mortality. But the beauty 
that has its seat and source in kind disposi- 


tions, and noble purposes, and great thoughts, 
outlasts youth and maturity, increases with age, 
and, like the luscious peach, covered with the 
delicate plush of purple and gold which comes 
with autumn ripeness, is never so beautiful as 
when waiting to be plucked by the gatherer's 
hand. 

i e aa 


WHAT OAN I DO BE8ST?—No. 4. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Tre first great need of mankind being food, 
and that having been properly supplied, the 
next great want is clothing, the raw material 
of which is supplied directly or indirectly from 
the land, as set forth in our last article. We 
now come to consider the usefulness of manu- 
factures, and the talents which their pursuit 
requires. The manufacture of clothing, of 
course, does not cover the whole field of me- 
chanical ingenuity; but there is hardly a more 
useful department ; certainly it is second only 
to food-raising in its importance and value to 
mankind. 


THE QUALITIES REQUIRED. 

To be a manufacturer and a tool-user re- 
quires, first of all, constructive talent, and this 
comes from large Constructiveness combined 
with large perceptive organs, especially those 
of Form, Size, Weight, and Order. One needs, 
in addition to these organs, a good degree of 
Causality, as a basis for planning and invent- 
ive talent. Many persons are good tool-users, 
with simply perception and Constructiveness, 
and that part of Constructiveness, too, which 
seems to work with the perceptive organs, not 
that portion which appears to work upward 
with Causality and Ideality. 


THE MECHANIC A GREAT BENEFACTOR. 

When we look around us and consider how 
many of the comforts of life, to say nothing of 
its elegances and refinements, originate in con- 
structive talent, the mechanic appears to be 
one of the principal men in the community ; 
and so heis. It requires ingenuity to make a 
yard of cloth; to work the raw material into 
threads; and those thread into fabrics, and 
those fabrics into garments. To change the 
raw hide of animals into useful and ornamental 
boots, shoes, gloves, harness, and the like, is 
no child’s play. The house also should be re- 
garded as a part of the clothing of the human 
race. The umbrella keeps off a part of the 
storm as well as the cloak, and so the roof and 
the walls of a house are a certain kind of out- 
side clothing, as the shuck and shell of the 
walnut shield the living germ within. The 
carpenter, the mason, the decorator, and the 
carpet weaver must not be forgotten. Look at 
a house and its furniture, with the clothing of 
the family! Look at all the conveniences for 
cooking and cating, the elegant contrivances 
for the gratification of taste which a well-ap- 
pointed house affords! and one would think 
that three-fourths of the human race were em- 
ployed in the realm of manufactures. Viewing 
the subject from this point, we may ask, is not 
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THE LORD OF THE LOOM AND THE ANVIL 
a lord indeed among men? Certainly he serves 
the world; and as, according to Scripture, “he 
that would be great, let him be your minister,” 
so he who ministers to the comfort of men by 
the way of clothing, useful articles or imple- 
ments, houses, furniture, and decorations, ought 
to rank well. Let no man who can construct 
a house, or a carpet, or a piece of useful furni- 
ture, or a utensil for cooking, feel that he is, 
by virtue of his pursuit, degraded. If he in- 
cline to feel so, let him look into 


SAVAGE AND BARBAROUS LANDS, 
where the three-legged stool has yet to be in- 
vented; where the skins of animals are used 
for clothing, or rude structures of the bark of 
trees are the only houses, and contrast that na- 
tion with those which are highly civilized, and 
he will appreciate the dignity of mechanical 
labor. To be an artisan, doubtless requires a 
higher order of talent than it does to be what 
is generally understood by the term farmer. 
The artisan has sharp competition. The world 
knows the difference between good and bad 
work when it is in the construction of a chair, 
or aboot, or a bureau, but has not yet so far 
advanced as to be able to determine, in general, 
the difference between good and bad farming. 
Indeed, we have so little of good farming, that 
we have nothing really with which to contrast 
poor work in that line; and so long as every 
man who has only culture and aspires to be 
respected entertains the untruthful opinion 
that to be a tiller of the soil is to be merely a 
drudge, and a disreputable one at that, so long 
the best talent and culture will seek other vo- 
cations. The sharp attritions and competitions 
of rivalry, then, serve to push manufactures 
forward toward perfection much more rapidly 
than any influences now operating tend to push 
forward and perfect agriculture. Agricultural 
publications are working in the right direc- 
tion; still, there is a sneer on nine-tenths of the 
faces of the farmers against 

“BOOK FARMING,” 
and this sneer is partly merited, because fan- 
ciful, unlaborious gentlemen, with chemistry in 
their heads, and very little practical experience, 
have undertaken to carry on farming by the 
book with kid gloves on, and of course made 
everything cost more than it would sell for. 
But this is no argument. The sturdy son of 
the soil should have a sturdy common-sense 
education, and then he can elevate his pursuit. 
The mechanic, as we have said, is forced by 
competition to educate himself in his business, 
to bring all the appliances of science to the 
perfection and development of his work. 
THE MECHANIC 

needs a prominent brow, and a pretty good de- 
velopment above it, to give him perception and 
reasoning talent. He needs a full temple, to 
give him ingenuity and taste, and a good de- 
gree of wideness to the middle and back head 
to give him economy, energy, and force. He 
requires a good degree of the Mental temper- 
ament to make his mind sharp and clear, and 
enough of the Motive temperament to give him 
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force, industry, and activity, and enough of 
the Vital temperament to furnish the steam for 
vigorous effort, and to maintain him in health ; 
and last, but not least, he needs pure air to 
breathe and plenty of sunlight. Making boots 
in cellars’ by gaslight is low business, because 
it crushes the man. 


THE INVENTOR A GREAT MAN. 

We have only space here to glance at the 
inventor of the steam engine, the power loom, 
the printing press, the sewing machine, and 
all the machinery by which various articles of 
utility and elegance are constructed. Verily 
he is a creator who can compel dead iron, 
wood, and other material substances, to take 
the place of fingers, and almost take the place 
of thought. He who looks upon the inventor 
or the successful user of machinery as an ig- 
noble man, or upon that pursuit as low and 
base, has yct to learn the first lesson in the 
realm of truth as applied to justice, honor, and 
respectability. 


On Pspchologg. 


The soul, the mother of deep feara, of high bapes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleeplesa inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it aruse. 
Unfolding what no more might elose.—- Hra. Hemane. 


LIFE. 


L 
„ Tns morning-tide the hills are bright, 
The san has drank the dew, 
The lark's small shadow flits across 
The streamlet’s rippled blue: 


„My heart is young, and strong, and brave, 
My step is quick and free, 

My eyes are gœaming with the light 
Of triamphs yet to be. 


„Ton mountain height is gleaming white 
Against the risen sun; 

I long to climb its snmmit proud 
Before the day is done.“ 


Ah! knowest thon thy heart will sink 
Before thy day shall end, 

That flashing eye will droop in tears, 
That stalwart figure bend ? 


Hast seen the dust and thorns that strew 
Thy weary, upward way ? 

Hast felt yon sun's most piercing glare? 
Oh! think of these, I pray. 


“My will is strong to conquer these; 
My soul is firm to dare: 

Til onward prees, and reach my goal 

Before the western sunbeams fall 
Aslant the summer air.” 


That mountain peak is cold and bare ; 
The ever-mournfal wind 

Will shriek aronnd thy weary head, 
Thy falt’ring footsteps find. 


That summit’s cold, eternal snows 
No summer heat may melt: 

No springing up of tree or flower 
Those solitudes have felt. 


I raised my eyes,—the youth had gone; 
On yonder mountain side 

He smiling tarned and waved his hand: 
I smiled again, and sighed. 


II. 
„Jon weary sun is setting low 
O'er moor and mountain glen; 


And I have lived and seen his light 
For threescore years and ten. 


“The locks upon my brow are white, 
My pulse is slow and cold, 

My sight and sense are failing fast, 
For I am growing old.” 


What of the fleeting years, old man? 
What gifts have they brought thee ? 
*Twas many a year ago we spoke 
Of triumphs yet to be. 


** Yon lurid sun, that gladly sets 
Across the dark’ning moor, 

Is not as glad as I that this 
Our day is almost o'er. 


That foolish, happy morning-tide 
My heart was not as glad 

As now, to leave a day bebind 
That I have found so sad. 


“I would not hasten, if I could, 
This short and painiess night, 

I only wait, in patient trust, 
The breaking of the Jight. 


“T've striven long, and striven hard, 
To reach this summit drear; 

I’ve reached it—and I learned, too late, 
I was not happy here. 


J do not wish that otherwhere 
I had my footsteps bent. 

Whatever is my state in life, 
Therewith am I content. 


“ And now, in solemn, silent hope, 
I raise my patient eyes, 

And listen for the Messenger 
Who bears me to the skies.” 


I eaw no more mine aged friend: 
The Silent One had come 

And ended his long changeful day. 

By bearing him from hence away 


Unto his endless home. 
AUGUST BROWN. 


— e D —— 
PRESENTIMENTS. 


An article in the June number of the Jour- 
NAL, treating of*the singular quality of the 
mind that we call presentiment, interested me 
extremely, and no doubt many others also, 
who, like the writer, have had such premoni- 
tions, either directing their actions or warning 
them of coming events. My June number of 
the JOURNAL is missing — borrowed without 
leave, and so I must trust to my memory of the 
intimations given to others, that they may 
communicate any experience upon the subject. 

It is naturally an interesting subject to 
the writer of this, for from early life such 
glimpses of the future have been given to me, 
and when they were acted upon, sorrow was 
averted both from self and others. I will men- 
tion two instances. . 

There is in my mind a memory of myself, 
always appearing to me as a picture I have 
looked upon, of a young child standing upon 
the doorstep looking at my father riding away 
in an open carriage drawn by two brown 
horses, and going a long two days’ ride toa 
large village among the hills. As I thus gazed 
at the receding carriage, a pang of such keen 
and thrilling anguish, a foreboding of terrible 
ill, seized me, and even now I shrink from the 
memory of that thrill of terror. After I be- 
came a woman I lived in the city, and when- 
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ever I visited a friend in the upper part of it, I 
had to pass the depot where the cars were 
taken for the very village I have spoken of, 
and for some reasons unreasoned upon, I al- 
ways put myself to considerable inconvenience 
to avoid passing the place, not even liking to 
look at the cars as they passed ; but so childish 
and senseless did I regard my antipathy, that 
I never spoke of it, only once or twice remark- 
ing to my husband that I hated to hear of that 
town, which, as I had never been there, he 
thought very silly, as indeed it was. But after 
a few years, events made our going there to 
reside a matter in every way advantageous to 
my husband, but he was utterly amazed at my 
conduct when he announced his intention to 
me. I could not reason upon it—I could only 
protest against it; and when told that if I could 
say anything that could show why I should 
have such strong objections, he would be ruled 
by my wishes, I could only urge my terrors as 
a child, and my shrinking as a woman, from 
any mention of the place. I could see all the 
worldly good to be gained ; I knew how beau- 
tifully situated it was; how accessible to the 
city, how choice the society, and how conve- 
nient to my friends; but, almost inarticulate 
with weeping, I could only urge Oh, no, I 
am sure terrible evil will follow if we go 
there.” We went. In two years three little 
mounds told of the utter desolation of my 
home, and a brain fever left me ill for many 
months. Then, having little more to lose of 
all that makes home happy, we left the ill-fated 
place. 


Again, during the war, I was impressed with - 


the idea that I must go to see my father if I 
would ever see him again in life. Twice my 
trunk was packed to go, but each time some 
rebel outbreak made traveling unsafe, and I 
had to wait. One day the call to go seemed so 
strong that I waited for nothing, but started 
for a long day’s travel, telegraphing that I was 
coming. When I reached my father’s house, 
I turned from my mother’s embrace quickly te 
my father, and asked anxiously if he were 
well. I could not bear him out of my sight, 
and twice at night got up to go to his room to 
watch his sleep, and then returned to my bed, 
to weep myself asleep, and in the morning to 
feel half ashamed of myself when I heard his 
cheery voice outside my door, and to hear in 
answer to my question, Your father well? 
yes, of course, why shouldn’t he be?” When 
I bade him good-bye, I could hardly hide my 
tears; and as the carriage moved away, I sur- 
prised the friend accompanying me with wail- 
ing out, Oh, I shall never behold my father 
again!” Two weeks after that I awoke sud- 
denly one morning and looked at my watch ; 
it was five o’clock, and I was not only broad 
awake, but soul as well as body was on the 
alert. A few hours after, I received notice that 
my father had died at five o'clock that morn- 
ing. 

These are but two instances of many in 
my life. Whence come they? I have tried to 
reason about them, have talked of “ nervous 


states,” of “excitable mental condition,” of 
“ delicate health,” and all that sort of thing. 
Whence come these premonitions? My Spirit- 
uality is only “ full,” though my Ideality is 
large. I sometimes fancy it is because of my 
utter indifference to most of the little interests 
of outside life, and my intense love and union 
with all nature. The trees, and flowers, and 
birds, and more especially insect life, all have 
voices for me. Often when alone with nature, 
I listen to their voices and say, Come, let us 
together praise God.” I am extremely sensi- 
tive to the influence of a thunder storm, feel it 
coming before a cloud is to be seen, but am 
almost insensible to the sense of fear, and but in 
this matter of presentiments, am too practical 
to be superstitious. Whence come they? R. 
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BRAIN WAV ES. 


R. M. O., of Georgia, sends us the following: 

Dear Sir: The following incidents occurred 
in Georgia ; I got it from the lips of the gentle- 
man himself: 

Mr. B—— was the youngest son of some 
four children, the youngest in the family, and 
his mothers pet. He was born and brought 
up in the State of New York, but being of a 
roving disposition, left home much against his 
mother’s wishes and her ardent love. He came 
to Georgia to make his fortune in 1839, which he 
did. On a certain day, as he was going home 
in the evening from his store, he suddenly 
heard his mother’s voice, saying: My son, I 
will be with you always now.” She was still 
living in New York. When he got home, his 
wife remarked, “ Mr. B——, what makes you 
look so pale? are you sick?” No,“ said he; 


“but I tell you, my mother has just died, for | 


she spoke to me a few moments ago. See 
what hour it is, and remember the day, for the 
next letter I get from home will bring me 
tidings of her death, I am sure.” Sureenough, 
in two weeks he did get a letter, and his mo- 
ther had died at the hour noted by his clock, 
and on the day he heard her voice. 

Can any one tell why the needle points to 
the pole? yet it does, and guides the mariner 
safe over the trackless ocean. There is a mag- 
netic or electric influence between kindred 
souls, and mental impressions: can be made 
upon those we love or desire to see, though a 
thousand miles may intervene. Man is a com- 
pound being, animal and spiritual; and the 
spiritual being ethereal, it can impress itself 
upon the matter, the brain, and produce the 
thoughts or impressions desired. That mo- 
ther’s yearning, anxious spirit thought of her 
son in Georgia in her dying moments, and 
longed to see him, and it did communicate with 
him even by sound, for he looked around to see 
her, so natural was the voice. 
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Twat soul is indeed rich that can regale it- 
self with its own carefully awarded treasures 
of loveliness and excellence. There is no 
poverty so intolerable as poverty of heart. 
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THE OCATHEIDRAL OF ST. MARK, 
VENICE. 


Tx ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle 
Ages can show but few more remarkable and 
striking edifices than the patriarchal church 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, which is in style a pe- 
culiar mixture of the antique Grecian and ori- 
ental Moorish, and a proud relic of the glory of 
ancient Venice. Its building was commenced 
in the year 976, under the Doge San Pietro Orse- 
olo L, and was finished in 1071, under the 
Doge Domenci Silvia, since which time it 
has been much altered. The legend says that 
the body of the Evangelist Mark here found a 
final resting-place, having been brought hither 
by the Doge Ziustiniano from Alexandria, in 
Egypt. While the cathedral was in process of 
erection, every vessel returning from the East 
to Venice was obliged to bring pillars and 
marbles for its walls. The principal front is 
one hundred and seventy feet wide, and has 
five hundred columns of various shapes and 
colors. Over the center porch of the vestibule 
stand the celebrated bronze horses, brought 
from the hippodrome of Constantinople when 
that city was taken by the Crusaders. These 
were sent to Paris by Napoleon Bonaparte dur- 
ing his Italian campaign, but were restored in 
1815. The edifice, which has a circumference 
of 880} meters*—being 76} meters in length by 
32 in breadth—is surmounted by five domes, of 
which the central one is ninety and the qthers 
eighty feet in height. Though these propor- 
tions are not so imposing as many other Euro- 
pean ecclesiastical structures, it must be borne 
in mind that Venice stands upon ground wrest- 
ed entirely from the ocean: 

“ The domes of Venice, anchored on the sea, 

Far off—an airy city of the brain!” 

says Bayard Taylor, in his description of the 
approach to the lagoon city, against whose 
stones the gaining waves beat like passing 
bells.” The cathedral stands in the great place 
of St. Mark, and the magnificent structure has 
been well described by the greatest of art critics 
John Ruskin—whose account will serve as a 
fit accompaniment to our rich engraving: 

“The vast tower of St. Mark [says Ruskin] 
seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level 
field of checkered stones; and, on each side, the 
countless arches prolong themselves into ranged 
symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular houses 
that pressed together above us in the dark alley 
had been struck back into sudden obedience 
and lovely order, and all their rude casements 
and broken walls had been transformed into 
arches charged with goodly sculpture, and 
fluted shafts of delicate stone. And well may 
they fall back, for beyond those troops of or- 
dered arches there rises a vision out of the earth, 
and all the great square seems to have opened 
from it in a kind of awe, that we may see it 
far away —a multitude of pillars and white 
domes, clustered into a long, low pyramid of 
colored light; a treasure-heap, it seems partly of 


About 860 yards. A meter is equivalent to 89.37 
inches, 
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gold, and partly of opal, and mother-of-pearl, 
hollowed benenth into five great vaulted porch- 
es, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculp- 
ture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate 
as ivory,—sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm-leaves, and lilies, and grapes, and pome- 
granates, and birds clinging and fluttering 


an endless network of buds and plumes; and, 
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“ And round the walls of the porches there 
are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and 
porphyry, and deep-green serpentine spotted 
with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half 
refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopa- 
tra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss, the shad- 
ow, as it steals back from them, revealing line 
after line of azure undulations, as a recording 
tide leaves the waved sand, their capitals rich 
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of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches 
edged with scarlet flowers, —a confusion of de- 
light, amid which the breasts of the Greek 
horses are seen blazing iu their breadth of gold- 
en strength, and the St. Mark’s lion, lifted on a 
blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if 
in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the 
blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured 
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among the branches, all twined together into 
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in the midst of it, the solemn ſorms of angels, 
sculptured, and robed to the feet, and leaning 
to each other across the gates, their figures in- 
distinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them, inter- 
rupted and dim, like the morning light as it 
faded among the branches of Eden when first 
its gates were angel-guarded long ago. 
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with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herb- 
age, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, 
and mystical signs, all beginning and ending 
in the Cross; and above them, in the broad 
archivolts, a continuous chain of language and 
of life—angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labors of men, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth; and above these, another range 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had 
been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea- 
nymphs had inlaid them with coral and ame- 
thyst. 

“Between that grim cathedral of England 
and this, what an interval! There is a type of 
it in the very birds that haunt them; for, in- 
stead of the restless crowd, hoarse-voiced and 
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sable-winged, drifting on the black upper air, 
the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle 
the soft irridescence of their living plumes, 
changing at every motion, with the tints, hard- 
ly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for 
seven hundred years. 

“ And what effect has this splendor on those 
who pass beneath it? You may walk from 
sunrise to sunset, to and fro, before the gate- 
way of St. Mark’s, and you will not see an eye 
lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened by it. 
Priest and layman, soldier and civilian, rich 
and poor, pass by it alike regardless. Up to 
the very recesses of the porches the meanest 
tradesmen of the city push their counters; nay, 
the foundations of its pillars are themsclves 
the seats, not of them that sell doves’ for sacri- 
fice, but of the vendors of toys and caricatures. 
Round the whole square in front of the church 
there is almost a continual line of cafes, where 
the idle Venetians of the middle classes lounge, 
and read empty journals. * * * And in the re- 
cesses of the porches, all day long, knots of men 
of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, lie 
basking in the sun like lizards, and unregard- 
ed children—every heavy glance of their young 
eyes full of desperation and strong depravity, 
and their throats hoarse with cursing—gamble, 
and fight, and snarl, and sleep, hour after hour, 
clashing their bruised centesimi upon the mar- 
ble ledges of the church porch. And the im- 
age of Christ and his angels look down upon 
it continually. 


„Not in the wantonness of wealth, not in 


vain ministry to the desire of the eyes or the 
pride of life, were those marbles hewn into 
transparent strength, and those arches arrayed 
in the color of the iris. There is a message 
written in the dyes of them that once was writ- 
ten in blood; and a sound in the echoes of their 
vaults that one day shall fill the vault of heav- 
en,— He shall return to do judgment and jus- 
tice” The strength of Venice was given her 
so long as she remembered this; but destruc- 
tion found her when she had forgotten this; 
and it found her irrevocably, because she for- 
got it without excuse. Never had a city a 
more glorious Bible. Among the nations of 
tac North a rude and shadowy sculpture filled 
their temples with confused and hardly legible 
imagery; but, for her, the skill and the treas- 
ures of the East had gilded every letter and 
illumined every page, till the Book-Temple 
shone from afaroff like the star of the Magi. 
In other cities the meetings of the people were 
often in places withdrawn from religious asso- 
ciation, subject to violence and to changes, and 
on the grass of the dangerous rampart, and in 
the dust of the troubled street, there were 
deeds done and counsels taken which, if we 
can not justify, we may sometimes forgive. But 
the sins of Venice, whether in her palace or in 
her piazza, were done with the Bible at her 
right hand. The walls on which its testimony 
was written were separated but by a few inches 
from those which guarded the secrets of her 
councils or confined the victims of her policy. 
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And when in her last hours she threw off 
all shame and all restraint, and the great 
square of the city became filled with the mad- 
ness of the whole earth, be it remembered how 
much her sin was greater because it was done 
in the face of the house of God, burning with 
the letters of his Law. Mountebank and masker 
laughed their laugh and went their way, and 
a silence followed not unforetold, for amid 
them all, through century after century of 
gathering vanity and festering guilt, the white 
dome of St. Mark's had uttered in the dead ear 
of Venice, ‘ Know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.’ 

“Such, then, was that first and fairest Venice 
which rose out of the barrenness of the lagoon, 
and the sorrow of her people, a city of graceful 
arcades and gleaming walls, veined with azure 
and warmed with gold, and fretted with white 
sculpture like frost upon forest branches turned 
to marble. And yet, in this beauty of her 
youth, she was no city of thoughtless pleasure. 
There was still a sadness of heart upon her, 
and a depth of devotion in which lay all her 
strength. The temper which made the cross 
the principal ornament of every building is not 
to be misunderstood, nor can we fail to per- 
ceive in many of the minor sculptural subjects 
meanings perfectly familiar to the mind of 
early Christianity. The peacock, used in pref- 
erence to every other kind of bird, is the well- 
known symbol of the resurrection; and, when 
drinking from a fountain or from a font, is, I 
doubt not, also a type of the new life received 
in faithful baptism. The vine, used in prefer- 
ence to all other trees, was equally recognized 
as, in all cases, a type either of Christ himself 
or of those who.were in a state of visible or 
professed union with him. The dove, at its 
foot, represents the coming of the Comforter; 
and even the groups of contending animals had, 
probably, a distinct and universally apprehend- 
ed reference to the powers of evil. *.* * The 
whole church of St. Mark’s was a great Book of 
Common Prayer, the mosaics were its illumin- 
ations, and the common people of the time 
were taught their Scripture history by means 
of them, more impressively, perhaps, though 
far Iess fully, than ours are now by Scripture- 
reading. They had no other Bible—and Prot- 
estants do not often consider this—could have 
no other. We find it somewhat difficult to 
furnish our poor with printed Bibles; consider 
what the difficulty must have been when they 
could be given only in manuscript. The walls 
of the church necessarily became the poor 
man’s Bible, and a picture was more easily 
read upon the walls than a chapter.” 
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PERFECTION.—Christian perfection is the 
perfection of love, of desire, of effort, —not the 
climax of attainment. A man can never be too 
righteous to grow, — not until a cedar can be too 
healthy and strong to grow, — too full of sap to 
put forth a new bud, expand a new leaf, start 
out a new bough, fashion a new cone, and en- 
large its own trunk.—Alerander Clark. 
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SPIRITUAL LOVELINBEBSS. 


GENUINE loveliness is the effulgence of sub- 
lime virtue; it is a soft and mellow light, dif- 
fusing a delicious radiance over the entire 
character, and investing its possessor with a 
halo of indefinable beauty. It is the “ fresh 
ripple from deep fountains” of inborn love. 
It is the gentle dew descending from the clear 
heaven of a pure and lofty mind—the mystic 
charm that “ pleases all around, from the wish 
to please.” Let us seek, then, to adorn our- 
selves with this most charming of all orna- 
ments. Keep the chambers of our souls clean 
and unpolluted. But every pure emotion and 
generous sentiment we should sedulously cul- 
tivate and foster with persevcring care. Breathe 
a kindly feeling for all. Desire to impart a 
pleasure to all with whom we meet. Live to 
scatter flowers of joy in every path we tread, 
—to be a golden beam of soft and mellow light 
in every home we visit. Aim to move asa 
loving seraph in every circle. Thus animated 
by inward emotions and purposes, our outward 
lives and actions will shine with softened luster 
upon all. Thus will we sway a scepter of 
hallowed power over many hearts; and while 
we “draw to ourselves the love of others, as 
the diamond drinks up the sun’s rays, only to 
return them in tenfold strength and beauty,” 
we will put on charms which “no beauty of 
known things, nor imagination of the unknown, 
can aspire to emulate. We will shine in colors 
purer and brighter than pearl, or diamond, or 
prism can reflect. Arabian gardens in their 
bloom can exhale no such sweetness as a lovely 
spirit diffuses.” 

Living to bless others, we will ourselves be 
blessed, because 

All worldly joys are lees 
Than that one joy of doing kindnesses.” 

And when, in the dying hour, we are feeling 

that 
„Power, will, sensation, memory, fail in turn, 

Our very essence scems to pass away, 

Like a thin cloud that melte across the moon, 

Lost in the blue immensity of heaven,” 
then those we have loved, and blessed in 
loving them, shall watch our departing souls, 
and breathe after us the prayer of 

Heaven's peace upon thee, even as thou hast 
Over this soul a calm of sunshine cast.” 


DANIEL WISE. 
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SHORT settlements make long friendships. 
The frequent balancing of accounts in business 
is a sure preventive of incurable alienations 
And in cases of actual misunderstanding, all the 
manuals of good manners ever written contain 
nothing so complete as the simple rule of Chris- 
tian. ethics—“ If thy brother trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone.” 

Personal and prompt explanations between 
the parties, witliout any communication with 
others, would settle the greater part of the ob- 
stinate quarrels which disgrace civilized 
society. 
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Our Social Belations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only biles 

Of paradise that has aurvived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cvwper. 


ABOUT GIRLS. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


WERE any one to ask us who really and ac- 
tually rules this American republic, we should 
promptly answer—the girls! Congress makes 
our laws, and the President puts on his specta- 
cles and vetoes them or not, at his leisure and 
pleasure; but as for the real, practical rules and 
regulations of every-day life, are they not intro- 
duced and maintained and kept in working or- 
der by the girls of America? They are tyrants, 
autocrats, not to say despots, in social exist- 
ence. What is there that they can not control ? 
What undertaking is too mighty for their small 
hands and vigorous wills? The biggest man 
who ever roared out his opinion at a political 
caucus, or held the manifold reins of govern- 
ment in his grasp, is as wax in the hands of 
the girls! 

In France, we are told that young unmarried 
women are mere ciphers—that it requires the 
seal and signet of a wedding-ring to give them 
any weight in social circles. Here matters are 
altogether different. When a woman marries 
she loses her identity, to a certain extent, in 
that of her husband. Mr. —— says so-and- 
so” —-“Tll see what my husband thinks”— 
“Til ask him”—say the ladies who have prom- 
ised to “love, honor, and obey.” That this is 
altogether right, and as it should be, we don't 
pretend to say; that there are many excep- 
tions, we freely admit. But when women have 
houses to rule, and servants to watch with 
Argus eyes, and little ones to engineer through 
the dangerous pitfalls of mumps and measles, 
small-pox and scarlatina, they are apt to keep 
their sympathies and influences solely for the 
domestic circle. 

But the girls are hampered by no such cares 
and responsibility. The world is their house- 
hold—society in general becomes their study. 
They can do what they please with the great 
plaything of existence. Would that they could 
be educated up to the point of appreciating 
and understanding their mighty privileges! 

Remember that the great first principles of 
reform are in your hands, American girls. 
Remember that a chance word from your lips 
will have more weight with young men than 
all the laws that ever were enacted. They can 
stand the station-house, and the police-court, 
but they can’t endure your scorn. Did you 
ever reflect that when you admired young 
Montague’s absurd mimicry of half-obsolete 
English fashions, you imposed on poor little 
Penniless the stringent necessity of straight- 
way buying a costume as near like it as possible, 
even though he went with one meal a day for 
the next three months? Do you know that 
when you offer the temperate Smith a glass of 
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wine with the pretty imperative little way you 
sometimes have, he feels himself as perempto- 
rily obliged to drink it as if you held a load- 
ed pistol to his head? Are you aware that 
Jones affects his “fast” ways, and spends his 
money recklessly, just because he wants to 
find favor in your eyes? It is for you that 
thousand-dollar horses are driven; diamonds 
sported; parties given; and expensive ex- 
cursions gotten up. You are royal sovereigns, 
every one of you, and your subjects are man- 
kind! Show us the girl, however plain and 
unpretentious she may be, who has not at 
least one bearded slave who hangs on her sim- 
plest word, and believes in her as the fire- 
worshiper of the East believes in the sun! 
And we know some who number their captives 
by the score. 


It would not be inappropriate to divide the 
race of conquerors into two classes—country 
girls and city girls. The latter possess, com- 
paratively speaking, little individuality. They 
all eat pickles, read novels, “ finish” at Madame 
Somebody-or-other’s French school; walk on 
Broadway with the same jaunty costume, and 
go to the opera in bonnets that might have been 
turned out of a machine by the hundred, so 
comically similar are they. They like parties; 
“delight” in promenade concerts ; sing the new- 
est music, and wear the latest frippery, and 
always have something to say upon every im- 
aginable subject. Of course there are excep- 
tions to these generalities. There is the “ fast” 
young lady who smokes cigarettes, and goes to 
the races, and bets boxes of gloves, and says 
she can “ drink a bottle of champagne without 
feeling it;”—there is the literary young lady 
who frequents reading-rooms and abstruse so- 
cieties, and takes notes at all the lectures, and 
generally takes to spectacles before she is thirty 
years old. There is the young lady who has 
a “mission,” and visits ragged schools, and 
has a class at the Five Points, and confiscates 
stray children with a view to their moral and 
mental cultivation, and puts all sorts of uncom- 
promising questions to Hibernian mothers in 
tenement houses as to why their offspring are 
not sent more regularly to school! And there 
is the “nice girl” who finds time for city en- 
gagements and country cousins alike; who 
keeps up with the times, reads the newspaper 
every day, never neglects a household duty, 
and entertains all the forlorn wallflowers at 
fashionable parties—the girl who is an actual 
loss to society when she is rash enough to get 
married. More exceptions we could name, but 
will not for lack of space—and, possibly, pa- 
tience. 

But if we were a young man on the outlook 
for a wife, we should not pause in city draw- 
ing-rooms or in the maelstrom of Broadway. 
Give us the country girls the flowers that 
spring up in quiet villages and along secluded 
inland roads. A country girl, brought up as 
country girls are brought up, now-a-days is a 
jewel to shine royally in any man’s home. Her 
mind don’t get the originality brushed off by 
constant contact with the folly and triviality of 
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what is called “society.” She reads ahd re- 
flects ; she has ideas of her own that she knows 
how to put into graceful words, and her mind 
is perpetually ripening, as it were, into the 
perfection of cultivation. Moreover, she is phys- 
ically as well as mentally strong. She don't 
go to parties at midnight, nor eat lobster salads 
and indigestible sweets; she breathes pure air 
and keeps regular hours, and never deliberately 
sacrifices health and strength to the arbitrary 
freak of some passing fashion. 

Did you never observe how dwarfed and 
one-sided your mignonette will grow in a bed 
with many others? By itself it would expand 
into a thriving, well-proportioned plant, but 
the vicinage of others cramps it. So we some- 
times think it fares with humanity. The coun- 
try lassie is stamped with the contact of no 
narrow-minded votaries of form and fashion; 
she expands, as God means all women should, 
into an originality of her own. Cross the 
threshold of almost any rural home—its little 
goddess may be kneading bread, or mixing bis- 
cuit in the kitchen, or she may be picking peas 
in the garden, or feeding chickens in the barn- 
yard; but you will find Motley’s History on the 
table, and Emerson’s Essays on the mantel, and 
poems hidden away among the half-hemmed 
frills in the workbasket, and flowers in the 
window, and graceful indications of refinement 
every where. 

If the girls only knew their power, what 
couldn’t they do? Since the days of Helen they 
have kept the world in a ferment with their 
bright eyes and their witching ways and their 
pretty little tricks and finesses. Men give them 
the best places in the railroad cars, the cosiest 
corners in lecture- rooms. Front seats reserved 
for the ladies” is a fair representative motto of 
the whole world now-a-days. They can’t be 
President, but the President would give a 
good deal to be they! As for judges of the 
Supreme Court, isn’t every girl as much “judge 
of the supreme court” as if she wore a wig and 
carried the insignia? Mankind waits her de- 
cision with eagerness; it treasures up her opin- 
ions as if every word were a golden doubloon. 
She is strong in her weakness ; imperial in her 
helplessness ; prettily conscious in her potence, 
If she would only set up a high standard, and 
make her subjects live up to it, how much bet- 
ter this world would be! Upon the whole, it’s 
a fine thing to be a girl! 


— 0 
A ROYAL DAIRY. 


PERHAPS some of our lady readers who know 
the “ins and outs” of the kitchen and pantry 
of farm life, and who can appreciate good 
milk, rich cream, and sweet golden butter, will 
relish the “creamy richness” of the following 
description of Queen Victoria’s Dairy Farm: 

„We entered a beautiful cottage, and were 
shown by one of the Queen’s favorite servants 
into a room about thirty feet square, the roof 
supported by six octagonal columns of white 
marble, with richly carved capitals. The 
floors were of white porcelain tiles, the win- 
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dows stained glass, bordered with May blos- 
soms, daisies, butter-cups, and primroses. The 
floors were lined with tiles of porcelain of a 
delicate blue tint, with rich medallions inserted 
of the Queen, Prince Consort, and each of the 
children. Shields, monograms of the royal 
family, and bas-reliefs of agricultural designs, 
representing the seasons, completed the orna- 
mentation of this exquisite model dairy. All 
round the walls ran a marble table, and 
through the center two long ones, supported 
by marble posts resting on basins, through 
which runs a perpetual stream of spring water. 
By this means the table slabs are always cold, 
and the temperature of the dairy is chill, while 
the white and gilt china milk and butter dishes 
resting on the tables are never placed in water. 
We drank the delicious milk, brought in bright 
metal buckets, lined with porcelain, the queen’s 
monogram and crest glittering on the brass 
plates on the covers. In the room where the 
butter was made, the milk skimmed and strain- 
ed, we feasted our eyes on the rows of metal 
porcelain-lined cans of every size, made to 
lock, and sent to the royal family as far as 
Scotland, so they always have good milk and 
butter. The churn was of metal also, and 
lined with porcelain, made in two compart- 
ments. The outside chamber surrounding the 
cylinder could have warm or cold water 
poured in to regulate the “ coming of the but- 
ter” without disturbing the cream. The lid 
was screwed on, and the stationary stand 
which turned, made the work easy and rapid. 
But while sixty cows are daily milked, and as 
many more are grazing, the royal family are 
more than satisfied, and the Londoners more 
than dissatisfied to see rolls of golden butter 
and cans of cream sold from the model farm 
for saving money for the Queen !” 


— . Gia 


THE TRUE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


“ Now,” said a gentleman friend, as he hand- 
ed me into a Philadelphia street-car, “don’t 
you expect any poor tired man to give up his 
seat for you. Remember, you are a believer in 
woman’s rights!” 

“ Yes, sir, I responded, gaily, “and in the 
rights of tired men also.” 

The car rolled on. There had been no hope of 
one less crowded had I waited, so I thankfully 
accepted its standing room, as I had two miles 
to go, and the twilight shades were gathering. 

A gentleman arose and politely offered me 
his seat. I was a little surprised at this, for 
several young and fashionably dressed ladies 
were standing, and my first impulse was to 
decline, but the thought of my little boy re- 
strained me, and, accepting it with thanks, I 
gathered the tired child to my arms, where he 
was soon in a quiet slumber. As I watched 
him, my mind reverted to the animated but 
playful discussion which the arrival of the car 
had interrupted. 


The previous assertion of my friend, that 
the suffrage once given to woman she would 
lose all claim to gentlemanly courtesy, recurred 
to me in all its absurdity, and with my usual 
saucy defiance of all conventionalities I ad- 
dressed the gentleman who had so kindly giv- 
en me his place. 

“I suppose I owe this seat to your pity for 
this tired child, do I.not?” 

Not exactly, madam!” he replied. “You 
owe it rather to your own pity for ‘ poor tired 
men.’ There are so few ladies who ever think 
of them.” 

A shade of bitterness was in the tone. The 
face was grave, even to sadness, but it lighted 
again as he added, 

“T had allowed these ladies to stand because 
they were young and gay, and I was tired with 
a long, busy day in my store, but when I heard 
the banter of your friend and your reply, I re- 
solved to give you my seat. 

„J waited, however, to see if you would act 
up to your creed of womanly independence, or 
if, like some others, you would pass along the 
car, looking at every gentleman there as if he 
were bound in honor to yield you his place, 
and then take it, if given, without even a look 
of gratitude. When you quietly took your 
stand, as if it were your right to assist yourself, 
I felt it was also my right to assist you.” 

This is the whole theory of the “ woman ques- 
tion” as I believe it. It is woman's duty to be 
as sclf-reliant and as independent, both in purse 
and in feeling, as it is possible for mortals to 
become. It is her dearest right to accept a 
brotherly assistance in every honorable under- 
taking. f 

It is man’s duty to assist and protect every 
worthy woman to the extent of his ability. I 
will go further and add, of every unworthy 
one also, if she be in distress, and that he 
should keep his own purity so spotless that he 
can do this and his motives be undoubted. 

This I hold to be the true relation of the 
sexes. Man is physically stronger than wo- 
man. It is the right of the weaker to accept 
assistance from the stronger, and as mind is 
far above matter, this involves no inferiority or 


‘degradation. 


It is the beautiful little poem of “ Katie Lee 
and Willie Grey,” as it is acted out in most 
families. Who has not sympathized with the 
noble boy in his resolution, 

“ And I'll carry, so I will, 
Katie's basket up the hill?“ 
Who has not loved her for her truly feminine 
reply, half refusing, half consenting, 
“You may help me, if you will, 
With the basket up the hill?” 

And when, in after years, the cradle basket 
swings between them, with its pretty inmate 
to be carried in the anns of mutual wedded 
love up the hill of life, we feel that the poem is 
the true rendering of the universal law. 

A clerical friend, not long since, in perform- 
ing the marriage service, used the words, 
“love, honor, and protect,” instead of the old 
form. When afterward asked if this was not a 
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mistake when addressing the lady, he replied, 
„No; a good wife protects her husband more 
than he can possibly protect her.” 

I am always immeasurably vexed to hear a 
man talk of “supporting” his wife, as if she did 
not “support” him, if she were any way worthy 
of the name, in a far higher and better sense 
than a mere maintenance. 

It is a sad thing when the question of the 
ballot, instead of being discussed with refer- 
ence to human right and national policy, be- 
comes a source of antagonism between the sexes, 

Not alone to husband and wife, but to all 
true manhood and to all pure womanhood, is 
it said, “What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

The Mormon creed, that only through mar- 
riage does woman enter heaven, is but the 
shadow of a holy truth, a truth which sensual 
minds can not receive; so, also, is the doctrine 
of “spiritual affinities.” It is lamentable that 
our holiest words have become almost syno- 
nyms for vice. 

When woman can look up to man as to a wiser 
elder brother, whose assistance she may safely 
receive, and in whose counsel she may safely 
confide; when man can see in every woman a 
sister whose weakness he is bound to guard, 
and whose pure love is the rainbow in all 
life’s storms, then shall we hear no more of 
man’s or woman’s rights, for we shall have 
realized the true relation of each to the other. 


— —— 


VINNIE REAM, 


THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


Tus is a very inartistic portrait of a 
young lady who would be an artist. The 
coarse wood-cut is far from doing justice 
to the original. During the late great 
impeachment trial in Washington the 
name of Vinnie Ream became widely 
known, and much curiosity was mani- 
fested to know something of her history 
and personal appearance. We regret 
our inability, through lack of materials, 
to do the subject justice, but the best 
we have been able to procure are here- 
with given. Her features are somewhat 
thin, clearly defined and pointed, rather 
than round, blunt, and beefy, as indi- 
cated in the cut. She is something un- 
der the medium size, being about four 
feet six inches in height, and weighing 
about 115 pounds. Her complexion is 
of the brunette type, with dark, full eyes 
and black hair. Her body is lithe, her 
brain large, and her mind intensely act- 
ive. She has large Ideality, Construct- 
iveness, and Form, and large perceptive 
faculties in general. Imitation is also 
well developed ; so are Approbativeness 
and Firmness. She lacks nothing in the 
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faculties which give am- 
bition, energy, aud exec- 
utiveness. There is no 
reason to doubt but that 
she may succeed fairly in 
her chosen pursuit. Those 
who claim for her super- 
human abilities, or who 
liken her to Michel An- 
gelo, evince more enthu- 
siasm than wise discrimi- 
nation. We shall, how- 
ver, look forward to a 
full measure of success 
for the young lady artist. 
A gentleman connect- 
ed with the New York 
daily press, who spent 
some time in Washing- 
ton during Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration, furnishes 
us the following sketch : 


The portrait of Miss Ream 
is a good likeness, but lacks 
necessarily the remarkable „£ 
flexibility and power of ex 
pression which are her str 
ing peculiarities of face. The 
public have come to know 
and to take a lively interest == 
in Miss Ream, from the fact 
that she was selected from 
among many competitors by 
a committee of Congress to 
execute a life-size statue of 
the late President Abraham 
Lincoln, to be placed in the 
Capitol at Washington as a 
national memorial of that 
great and good man. The decision of the 
committee was confirmed in the House of 
Representatives without a division. The fair 
sculptor has also been brought prominently be- 
fore the country, and widely divergent opinions 
have been expressed upon the merits of her 
work, through the medium of the press. She 
has many supporters in and out of Congress, 
while others decry her work, and have some- 
times forgotten criticism in personal abuse of 
the artist. Our own opinion is that Miss Ream 
possesses many of the essential qualities requi- 
site to success in the work she has undertaken. 
She knew Mr. Lincoln intimately, and was en- 
gaged upon a bust of him at the time he was 
assassinated, and finished it soon after his 
death. Thus she had the opportunity and the 
motive for inspiration; and we think she has 
availed herself of these advantages, for her 
model presents a perfect transcript of the form 
and features of the late President during his 
last days on earth, while over his angular and 
unpromising frame-work she has thrown a 
grace, ease, and chaste freedom of manner at 
once artistic, reverent, and womanly. Having 
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PORTRAIT OF VINNIE REAM, THE YOUNG SCULPTOR. 


examined the different busts and statues exe- 
cuted, and in process of execution, of the la- 
mented President, we are compelled to say 
that, taken as a whole, Miss Ream's statue 
gives a better idea of Mr. Lincoln than any 
other which we have seen. Miss Ream has 
taken her model to Europe, where it will be 
cut in marble. She is now in Paris, but will 
make her artist-home in Rome, and will do all 
her work there, devoting about two years to 
it. We sincerely hope and believe that she 
will return to her native land, bringing with 
her a beautiful and worthy statue of the late 
President, and thus practically settle the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of her selection to perform 
the artistic part of a work so important-—-of a 
duty so noble, so patriotic, so national in its 
thought and purpose. Vinnic Ream is in her 
twenty-fourth year; was born in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, her father being treasurer of that 
Territory at the time of her birth. 

After Wisconsin was admitted as a State into 
the Union, her parents removed to Washington, 
D. C., and soon after from thence to the State of 
Missouri,where Vinnie received the greater part 


of her education. At a later 
period, her parents removed 
over the border into Arkan- 
sas, residing at Little Rock 
and Fort Smith, where little 
Vinnie became well known 
and a favorite as a school- 
girl. At the breaking out of 
the late war her father re- 
ceived an appointment in the 
Treasury Department, and 
Postmaster-Gencral Blair ap- 
pointed Miss Vinnie to a 
clerkship in his department, 
where she distinguished her- 
x self for extraordinary facility 
aS in penmanship, being able, it 
Si is said, to write five hundred 
yh names ina single hour. At 
4 the time she was thus engag- 
5 ed, she chanced to pay a visit 
8 to the studio of Mr. Clarke 
Mills, and while witnessing 

a the operation of modeling in 
X clay she remarked, “ Why! 
Dil can do that.” She took 
DD home some clay, and in two 
l = SW or three days returned to the 

WS studio with the model of her 
rst work, The Dying Stand- 
X ard-Bearer, which greatly 
- surprised Mr. Mills for its ef- 
fectiveness of design, as well 
` as for being the production 
of one who had never at- 
tempted anything of the kind 
before. From this time she 
pursued her artistic studies 
and work at home, after De- 
partment hours, for about a 
year, when she gave up her 
situation and determined to 
devote herselfto art. Wealthy 
friends offered every inducement to prevail on 
her to abandon this idea. 

She also at this time received an advan- 
tageous offer of marriage; but her invariable 
answer to every inducement was, I am wed- 
ded to my art.“ She had an enthusiastic de- 
votion to the memory of her friend the Martyr 
President, and will give all the forces of her 
life, if need be, in doing her utmost to preserve 
and hand down to future generations a trust- 
worthy and noble artistic transcript in marble 
of the form and features of the great Emanci- 
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pator as he appeared on the last day of his 


life, saddened and care-worn, consecrated by 
years of strife, tears, and blood, as the final 
sacrifice to the Moloch of rebellion and civil 
war. Her success, if made, will be another 
practical triumph for woman in a field where 
but few of cither sex succeed in becoming 
eminent; and for this reason her career will 
be followed and watched over by her country- 
men, and they, as we have every reason to 
suppose, will gladly award both recognition 
and support to an earnest and ever diligent 
spirit. 
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HOW TO SPOIL A HUSBAND. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[A LATE number of the Manufacturer and 
Builder, an excellent magazine published in 
this city, serves up the following spicy lecture 
by the Brooklyn Heights divine :] 

It is an old proverb that “ a man is what his 
wife will let him be.” Like all proverbs, it is 
true often enough to be taking to the popular 
mind. A man’s conduct, his morals, his gene- 
ral thrift are determined by a variety of cir- 
cumstances. But none among all the influences 
that act upon him is to be compared with the 
influence of his wife. A man may be good in 
spite of a foolish woman; but the chances in 
any case are against it. A man may be bad not- 
withstanding the presence of a discreet and 
excellent woman; but unusual temptation 
ar great depravity will be required to effect 
such a result. A woman’s influence is perva- 
sive and continuous. Rising up, lying down, 
going out, or coming in, she is with the hus- 
band. Others have to gain access to him. 
She has a near place and the first chance al- 
ways; the first in the morning and the last at 
night. She touches all the springs of life, 
through her children, through her domestic 
arrangements, through her personal attrac- 
tions. She reaches his pride, his ambition, his 
temper, his love, and his passions, as no other 
one may. The strongest natures can only par- 
tially maintain an independence, and common 
natures not at all. In this statement I shall 
look only on the dark side of the picture, and 
sketch a few of the ways in which a wife can 
destroy her husband. She can soon dispel the 
marriage illusion that she was good, amiable, 
and angelic. After a few days, let her mani- 
fest selfishness; study her own comfort and 
neglect his; meet his advances with rebuff; 
get him angry and torment him till he is 
furious; convince him that she cares for him 
only, when she has some plan to carry ; that he 
is of value to her plans, but is used like a 
printer’s type, to be set up or distributed just to 
suit her caprice. Let her see to it that the 
house is uncomfortable. Scold him when he 
leaves, and when he comes home, give him a 
warm reception. Whenever anything goes 
wrong, put the blame on him. Never give up 
on any question, watch his words and actions, 
and throw up to him every day, in the most 
provoking manner, his little mistakes. This 
will form a first-class receipt for ruining any 
common man. He will be sure to take his 
comfort somewhere away from home. If his 
home is dreary, the drinking-shop is gay and 
genial. If his wife peppers him, all the more 
reason for spending as much time with jolly 
fellows who tell good stories, drink in good 
fellowship, and have a rousing good time gen- 
erally! Then, the wife will have a good 
chance to excite sympathy in her behalf, as a 
poor neglected creature, and the husband will 
be duly regarded as a monster! At this stage 
of affairs she should treat him before folks with 
studious kindness and with angelic meekness ; 
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the trouble will be amply repaid by the liberty 
which she will have as soon as they are by 
themselves. If a woman sets out, she can make 
home little better than a hell. But women do 


not need to pursue such a vulgar path to ruin. 


A wife may love her husband and her children, 
and may perform her ordinary duties faithfully, 
and yet ruin her husband by her foolish am- 
bition. I say foolish ambition, for there is such 
a thing as a sensible, thrifty, and honorable 
ambition. It is a good thing to have an ambi- 
tious wife. A man is quickened, stirred up, 
and kept sharp. He is inspired to better his 
condition and to lift his children to a level far 
above that at which he started. 

But let a woman’s ambition turn on show 
and seeming rather than on substance and re- 
ality, and she will drive her husband to ruin, 
unless he is made of uncommonly good stuff. 
She wishes to equal the best. She is ambitious 
of clothes, of a fine, but for him extravagant, 
table. She envies every one more prosperous 
than her husband is. She wishes a house a 
little beyond his means; she will have clothes 
not consistent with his income; she demands 
expensive pleasures which suck up his slender 
earnings; she brings him in debt, keeps him 
feverish with anxiety, and finally poisons his 
very honesty. Many a man breaks down in 
reputation and becomes a castaway under the 
stimulation of his wife’s dishonest ambition; 
for to live beyond one’s means is dishonest, 
and to desire to do so is to desire a dishonest 
thing. 

Let a woman scatter faster than her husband 
can gather; let her notions of duty send her 
gadding after everybody’s business but her 
own; let her religion be severe and censori- 
ous, and stand along the path of duty like a 
thorn-locust hedge on a garden walk, which 
pricks and tears everybody that goes near it; 
let her secure the art of making home uncom- 
fortable, and of tempting her husband to prefer 
any other place to it; let her use her husband 
as seamstresses do pin-cushions, to stick pins 
in; and, with ordinary luck, she will ruin any 
commonly clever fellow in a few years. Hav- 
ing driven him to a drunkard’s grave, she can 
muffle her martyred heart under funeral-smell- 
ing crape, and walk in comely black, until some 
new victim helps her put on again her wedding 
suit. 

[Now, Mr. Beecher, suppose you tell us how 
to spoil a wife? There are no doubt thriftless 
men who marry good women, and by bad 
treatment not only spoil them, but drive them 
into untimely graves. Give them a good talk- 
ing to. It is a good thing for all men to “see 
themselves as others see them.”—Eb.] 

— . ——h 

Ir our lady readers wish to keep a bouquet 
fresh, let them drop a tablespoonful of pow- 
dered charcoal iuto the water intended for the 
flower stalks, and they will keep their fresh- 
ness and perfume for several days, and look 
and smell the same as those just gathered. 
The charcoal settles to the bottom of the vase, 
the water remaining clear. 


On Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.-—Ondante, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. Hen iv. . 


APOPLEXY. 


BY A WELL-KNOWN MEDICAL AUTHOR. 


CONTENTS! The Rationale—Exciting Causes—Predispos- 
ing Causes—Special Causes—Theory of Congestion— 
Mental Effect—Practical Considerations—Diet—Sleep 
—Treatment. . 
ALMOST every day in the year we read, in 

the daily papers, of some person dying sudden- 

ly, without prior indisposition, or even the 
least premonition of any serious ailment. In 
many cases these persons were of vigorous con- 
stitutions, in the prime of life, unaccustomed to 
sickness, and, so far as they were conscious, in 
the enjoyment of their usual measure of health 
up to the moment of “attack.” And these 
cases, like dyspepsia and consumption, seem to 
be on the increase in frequency and fatality 
among us. Hon. Henry J. Raymond, of New 

York, and Rev. Patrick Henry Greenleaf, of 

Brooklyn, are among the more distinguished 

names of the recent victims. Why did they die 

so suddenly and unexpectedly ? 


THE RATIONALE. 


In most cases these persons die of apoplexy. 
What is apoplexy? Simply, congestion of the 
brain. And what is congestion of the brain? 
Nothing more nor less than an inordinate and 
disproportionate accumulation of blood in the 
vessels of that organ. In other words, the im- 
mediate cause of death is that condition of the 
blood-vessels of the brain which in medical 
parlance is termed “ engorgement.” 

It is not difficult to understand the rationale 
of a variety of morbific conditions—which are 
recognized in the Nosology as distinct diseases— 
whose proximate cause is overdistention of the 
blood-vessels of the brain. “Sunstroke” is a 
familiar example. This is an apoplectic condi- 
tion caused by excessive heat. The delirium 
of fever is owing to a determination of blood to 
the brain. “Congestive fevers” are merely or- 
dinary fevers with a disproportionate quantity 
of blood in the brain, occasioning symptoms 
somewhat analogous to those of apoplexy. In 
cholera there is so strong a determination of 
fluids to the bowels, and such a drain of serum 
from the blood, that the brain is not engorged ; 
consequently there is but little disturbance of 
the mental functions, the mind usually remain- 
ing clear, even in the stage of collapse. This 
is precisely opposite to the condition induced 
by alcohol, tobacco, opium, and similar drugs. 
These occasion, in small doses, slight delirium ; 
in larger doses, a greater degree of delirium, and 
in very large doses, stupor and insensibility— 
real apoplexy. These various effects, as well 
as those states of oppressed cerebral circulation 
termed coma, lethargy, anesthesia, etc., wheth- 
er induced by chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide, 
or the pure narcotics, are all attributable to va- 
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rious degrees of congestion of the brain. If 
the vessels of the brain are distended beyond a 
certain point, the pressure on the brain-sub- 
stance interrupts the transmission of nervous 
force to the muscles, all vital activity ceases, 
and death is instantaneous—as much so as 
when an electric flash from a Leyden jar, or 
from the surcharged storm-cloud, disorganizes 
the nerve-tissue and causes instant death. 

The functions of the mental organs—feeling 
and thinking—and the nutrition of the brain- 
material, can only be performed within certain 
limitations as to quantity of blood in the brain. 
If the blood be supplied in due quantity and of 
proper quality to the brain, all of its mental and 
vital operations go on normally and harmoni- 
ously. If the quantity be gradually diminished 
below the normal standard, the mind becomes 
feeble, apathetic, demented, idiotic. If the 
blood be suddenly and rapidly abstracted from 
the brain, or diverted to the other parts of the 
body, syncope or fainting is the result. If the 
blood be abstracted from the system very slow- 
ly, as in certain cases of hemorrhage, the su- 
perficial capillaries become measurably emp- 
tied, and the whole current of blood, while 
going its ceaseless round and paseing through 
the heart and lungs once in three minutes, is 
pressed in upon the internal viscera, and more 
especially upon the brain, occasioning that 
pathological condition of disturbed circulation 
termed “rush of blood to the head.” If the 
quantity of blood in the brain be unduly and 
gradually increased, torpor, coma, cephalalgia, 
stupor, etc., are the evidences. But if it be 
very suddenly and very rapidly increased to a 
great extent, apoplexy is the consequence. 
Various forms and degrees of mental hallu- 
cination, delirium, insanity, monomania, etc., 
depend, for their proximate cause, on the rela- 
tive amount of blood which occupies the ves- 
sels of the brain. 


EXCITING CAUSES, 

The exciting causes of apoplexy, and, indeed, 
of all diseases, are such accidents, incidents, 
casualties, etc., as suddenly disturb the circula- 
tion so as to induce the proximate cause or 
condition, which, as I have already explained, 
is congestion of blood in the brain. When 
the predisposition to apoplexy is strong, very 
trivial exciting causes may induce the parox- 
ysm. Over-exertion, great fatigue, an indigest- 
ible meal, a surfeit, a late supper, an ordinary 
meal taken when the mind is wearied, worried, 
anxious, or depressed, or when the body is 
overheated or exhausted; severe mental effort 
immediately after eating; a mental shock; an 
extraordinary day’s work, or an hour's night 
work when the mind should be asleep, are 
among the exciting causes of apoplexy. Many 
other unphysiological circumstances, which will 
readily occur to the reader, have been among 
the disturbing influences which have induced 
the disease, but they all bring about the disease 
by inducing its essential condition or proxi- 
mate cause—congestion of the brain. Unless, 
however, the predisposition to the disease ex- 
ist, none of these circumstances can occasion 
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it, for the particular form of disease never de- 


pends on the exciting cause, but always on the 
nature of the predisposition. It is the predis- 
posing cause which determines the character 
and form of the resulting disease. All that 
those disturbing influences and agents usu- 
ally termed exciting causes can do is to occa- 
sion disease of some kind. Its form, character, 
nature, seat, etc., are determined by the predis- 
positions. Exciting causes only serve to de- 
velop the disease at a given time. A dozen 
persons may be equally exposed to sudden 
alternations of temperature, and each “ catch” 
an equally severe “cold.” But each may have 
a different disease from all of the others. Why? 
Not because the exciting causes, the vicissi- 
tudes of temperature, and the “cold” were dif- 
ferent in each case, but because each person 
was in a different physiological, or rather path- 
ological, condition. The plethoric person might 
have apoplexy; the person with very foul blood, 
typhus fever; the one with a very torpid liver, 
paralysis; the one with constipated bowels, 
dysentery; the one with a large amount of 
earthy and saline matters in the blood, gout or 
rheumatism ; the one who had taken a hearty 
meal of ham and eggs, fresh fermented bread, 
pickles, and hot coffee just before exposure to 
extreme cold, cholera morbus; and one who 
had just previously cured” a cutaneous erup- 
tion by the application of a beautifying lotion, 
“ nain-killer,” all-healing ointment,” or other 
repellant medicament, would have a revul- 
sion” to the lungs, producing pneumonia, etc. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 

The predisposing causes of apoplexy, and of 
all sudden deaths except those which are occa- 
sioned by mental shocks or mechanical injuries, 
are unphysiological habits. Indeed, as already 
stated, these are causes of all the maladies that 
afflict the human family. All causes of disease, 
aside from mechanical injuries, are reducible 
to two classes—poisons, introduced from with- 
out, and retained effete matters. Whatever is 
taken into the system other than air, water, and 
food is a poison and a cause of disease. And 
all excrementitious matters—the debris of the 
disintegrated tissues—when not properly ex- 
pelled from the system, become causes of dis- 
ease. In the language of Hippocrates, they are 
“poisons ingenerated.” The abuse or misuse 
of air, water, and food is also a cause of dis- 
ease, as well as the use of things intrinsically 
abnormal. We may lay it down, therefore, as 
an incontrovertible postulate, that all causes of 
disease consist in the uss of things abnormal, 
and the abuse of things normal. 

Now, if the body is duly supplied with proper 
food, pure water, and fresh air, and placed in 
proper relations to temperature, light, exercise, 
rest, sleep, clothing, etc., the balance between 
supply and waste will bé maintained and no 
disease can exist. But if any one or more of 
the depurating organs—the liver, lungs, skin, 
kidneys, and bowels—become obstructed, this 
balance is destroyed; effete matters accumu- 
late; poisons “ingenerate;” the blood is im- 
poverished, becomes viscid, and is circulated 
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with difficulty ; the capillary vessels (in which 
all of the functions of secretion and excretion 
are performed) become overloaded and their 
diameters distended beyond the limit of nor- 
mal functional action; the blood globules be- 
come more or less disorganized; all of which 
conditions tend to inflammations, hemorrhages, 
fevers, diarrheas, cholera, diabetes, etc., accord- 
ing to the seat of the chief destruction and the 
degree of engorgement, these being the result 
of the sum total of the patient’s habits of liv- 
ing. If the brain is the seat of the principal 
obstruction, some form of brain-disease will 
result—delirium, coma, or apoplexy perhaps. 
If the brain congestion be slow and gradual, 
the patient may have paralysis; but if it be 
rapid and extreme, he will be sure to have apo- 
plexy; and if the blood-vessels of the brain are 
stretched beyond a certain degree, he will be 
sure to die. 
SPECIAL CAUSES. 

While unphysiological habits of every kind 
are among the remote causes of apoplexy, as 
tending to its production directly or indirectly, 
there are certain morbific influences and hab- 
its of life which have a special tendency in this 
direction. And these we are now to consider, 
as constituting the special object of this paper. 

All physicians are aware of the intimate re- 
lation between constipation of the bowels and 
“aching” in the head; and most persons know 
that bilious” conditions of the stomach occa- 
sion violent determinations of blood to the 
brain. Whatever, therefore, in the dietetic or 
other habits of the individual tends to consti- 
pation or biliousness may be regarded as among 
the specially predisposing causes of apoplexy. 
A full, plethoric habit is commonly regarded 
as constituting a special liability to the disease, 
and the phlegmatic temperament is supposed 
also to be a predisposing condition. This may 
be true, other circumstances being equal. Tem- 
perament, however, per se, can hardly be re- 
garded as a predisposition to any disease; but 
it may be said to predispose to the habits 
which produce the predisposition to apoplexy. _ 
The idea I wish to indicate is well expressed 
in the answer of a certain distinguished medi- 
cal professor to one of his patients who wanted 
to know the cause Cf the obesity which the 
doctor could not cure. Sir,” said the profes- 
sor, you have a predisposition to become fat, 
and a disposition to keep so.” l 

The conditions or “diatheses” termed | 
“plethora” and “ biliousness” require a little 
explanation in order to render their influence, 
as special caes of apoplexy, intelligible. 
Plethora itself is merely an overfullness of all 
the capillary vessels, rendering any organ or 
part of the body liable to congestion on the oc- ` 
currence of any accidentally disturbing influ- 
ence; but this overfullness or plethora does not 
consist in the patient having too much blood, as 
many imagine (requiring bleeding as a remedy), — 
but in a redundancy of effete or waste matters 
in the blood consequent on defective depura- ` 
tion. Obesity, plethora, fatness, and bilious- 
ness are states in which the blood or areolar 
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tissue is loaded with impurities. It is these, 
and not the blood, which should be removed 
from the system, in order to render the circu- 
lation free, congestions avoidable, and apo- 
plexy impossible. 

In the plethoric diathesis all of the excretory 
organs are nearly equally defective in action; 
hence the blood is befouled with the retained 
matters which should have passed off in the form 
of sweat, bile, urine, feces, and carbonic acid gas. 
But in the bilious diathesis the liver is inactive 
or torpid in a degree greatly disproportioned 
to the state of the other excretory organs; 
hence the blood is more especially loaded with 
the elements of bile—with those waste mafters 
of the body which should have been excreted 
from the blood and passed off in the shape of 
bile.” These retained biliary matters render 
the blood thick, viscid, incapable of passing 
readily through the millions of minute capillary 


tubes which ramify through every tissue, struc- 


ture, and viscus, and hence obstructing their 
channels, causing the blood to accumulate in the 
part, overstretching the vessels until, perhaps, 
they lose the power to contract normally, and 
ending finally in permanent congestion, and 
possibly speedy death. Very fat, and very ple- 
thoric, and very corpulent (another name for fat- 
ness) persons are always liable to die suddenly 
of apoplexy. Why? Because the whole mass 
of blood is so loaded with impurities, with ob- 
structing materials which are not excreted, that 
any slight disturbance of the circulation may 
at any time cause such a degree of pressure on 
the brain as to arrest all its functions in an in- 
stant. If any one can comprehend how a blow 
on the head may destroy, instantaneously, the 
life of the smallest or the largest animal or hu- 
man being, he ought to be able to understand 
how a certain force of pressure within the 
bones of the head (exactly analogous to a blow 
on the outside) should produce the same effect. 

Very fat, plethoric, or corpulent persons often 
fall from the table while partaking of an ordi- 
nary meal of victuals, and cease to breathe. 
The shock of a cold shower-bath, the adminis- 
tration of chloroform, or any violent exertion 
of body or emotion of mind may terminate life 
in a few minutes. Persons who work their 
brains much while the bowels are habitually 
constipated or the liver habitually clogged 
(and worse if these conditions co-exist), keep 
the blood-vessels of the brain constantly on the 
stretch ; they become more and more distended 
and relaxed, until finally a state of permancnt 
or chronic congestion is established, and then 
any exciting cause, insignificant in itself, may 
prove serious and even fatal. A fit of anger, 
sudden grief, severe disappointment, or any 
violent passion of mind or exertion of body, in 
this congested state of the blood-vessels of the 
brain, is extremely injurious, and even abso- 
lutely dangerous to life. 


THEORY OF CONGESTION. 

As the term congestion occupies the sali- 
ent point in this article, and constitutes the key 
to the rationale, proper treatment, and preven- 
tion of apoplexy, it may be well to consider it 
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briefly in a more general sense; for no term 
occurs so frequently nor is more important in 
nosology or pathology. 

Whenever the circulation is unbalanced, con- 
gestion occurs somewhere. Some organ or part 
will have too much biood, and other organs 
and parts too little. One organ or part can not 
well perform its function because it is over- 
loaded with blood, and the other organs or 
parts can not properly do their duty for want 
of sufficient material. In either case the whole 
system .is disordered; nothing is done well. 
There is only one condition of disease in which 
the whole superficial capillary vessels are con- 
gested, and that is in the hot stage of what are 
termed “high” fevers, and active” infiamma- 
tions. In these forms of disease there is a pre- 
ternatural determination of blood to the whole 
surface; the skin is hot, dry, florid, and turgid. 
In all other forms of acute diseases, and in a 
chronic diseases, congestion occurs in the inter- 
nal organs. And as the brain is physiologically 
the nearest to the heart or center of circulation, 
that is to say, it is much more largely supplied 
with blood, according to its size, than any 
other organ in the body, it is more liable to 
severe and fatal congestions than any other 
organ in the body. 

Bear in mind that it is the relative rather 
than the positive quantity of blood in the dif- 
ferent parts and organs of the body that we are 
to consider, in contemplating the nature and 
effects of congestion. In perfect health the cir- 
culation is, of course, perfectly balanced. There 
is never too much blood in the surface (rela- 
tively) except in the forms of disease above 
mentioned. But, with the great majority of 
persons—those who do not call themselves in- 
valids—there is too little blood in the surface 
and too much (relatively) in the internal organs. 


MENTAL EFFECT. 

The majority of persons in civilized society 
suffer continually, more or less, of internal con- 
gestions; not amounting to recognizable dis- 
eases, but producing more or less debility, dis- 
ability, indisposition, or whatever term may be 
applied to imperfect functional duty. Those 
persons whose constitutional stamina and hab- 
its are such as to maintain a constant balance of 
circulation, that of the surface never becoming 
(relatively) deficient, are said to have a fine 
“ flow of animal spirits; they have an exalted 
degree of sensibility; their whole organism 
seems clastic and buoyant; they enjoy almost 
everything, and life itself is perpetual pleasure.“ 
To exist is to be happy. But not so with per- 
sons whose blood recedes from the surface and 
clogs the internal organs. Every ounce, every 
drop, of blood disproportionately accumulated 
in the internal organs is a drag upon the sys- 
tem. It becomes, so to speak, a dead weight 
instead of a life-force. If the liver is habitually 
overloaded with a pound of blood, or even half 
that quantity, the patient has a constant load 
to carry, which occasions more or less uneasi- 
ness, pain, or aching, in the side, shoulders, and 
back; he is unable to sleep, or even sit, except 
in certain positions; his mind eventually par- 


takes of the general depression, and he be- 
comes dispirited, despondent, melancholy, mo- 
rose, and perhaps misanthropic. If the lungs 
are habitually congested, the breathing is not 
deep and full as it should be, the blood is not 
properly aerated, and tuberculation is liable to 
occur. If the head is loaded with a pound, or 
even a few ounces, of blood beyond its normal 
supply, the patient is “top-heavy ;” headache, 
dizziness, vertigo, etc., confuse the intellect and 
depress the feelings, If the kidneys become 
the seat of chronic digestion, Brights disease, 
albuminaria, or fatty degeneration may result, 
etc., ete. The premonitory symptoms (consti- 
tuting the “forming stage) of nearly all acute 
diseases are such as indicate congestion in the 
large internal viscera, more especially of the 
liver and brain, as languor, lassitude, headache, 
throbbing of the temporal arteries, shivering, 
nausea, retching, etc. In extreme cases, as 
already remarked, the local congestion is 80 
great that reaction does not occur, and the 
patient dies beforé the febrile paroxysm is fully 
established, that is to say, he dies in the cold 
stage. This is why the term “congestion” has 
been applied to certain cases of intermittent, 
remittent, and continued fevers. From these 
data the reader will readily understand why 
we attach so much importance to the term con- 
gestion, as applicable to the general subject 
before us. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is not within the purpose of this article to 
discuss the numerous remedies and plans for 
treating apoplexy that are recommended by 
physicians and to be found in medical books. 
But there are some things that can always be 
done advantageously, and which, in view of the 
theory of the disease we have adopted, must 
commend themselves to common sense, while 
they are always available. Cold applications 
may be made to the head, and warm ones to the 
feet, both processes tending to divert the blood 
from the head toward the lower extremities; 
an abundance of fresh air should be supplied ; 
in warm weather, fanning the patient is useful. 
The bowels should be freely moved by means 
of enemas of tepid water; and if the skin in- 
clines to be hot or feverish, it should be sponged 
with tepid water, and afterward rubbed gently 
with soft, dry cloths. If the surface inclines to 
coldness, hot fomentations should be applied to 
the abdomen; meanwhile, the head should be 
moderately raised on pillows (not feathers), and 
all clothing or neck-ties removed from the 
throat. 

But it is preventive measures to which I 
wish especially to call attention. And here 
dietetic reform is the most important consider- 
ation. It is not necessarily gluttonous or gross 
feeders who become fat, plethoric, or apoplec- 
tic. It is enough that the food be constipating, 
or mingled with impuritics that damage the 
blood. Salted pork, fresh fermented bread, 
old strong cheese, pickled clams, fried eggs, hot 
buttered biscuits, and greasy pastry represent 
the grosser class of dietetic abominations; 
while a very free use of candies, confections, 
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pound cake, muffins, fresh rolls, butter, and 
sugar will produce an equally foul and bilious 
condition of the blood. And on this point all 
writers, from the most conservative of the “old 
school” to the most radical of the “ Health 
Reformers,” seem to agree. It 
seems to be the common sense, 
common observation, and common 
experience of all persons alike, 
physicians and people, literate and 
illiterate. The only trouble is, the 
theory is repudiated in practice. 

First of all, then, among the 
preventive measures is a plain un- 
constipating dietary. No matter 
what other qualities it does or does 
not possess; if it is intended not to 
predispose to apoplexy it must not 
be constipating. Business men, 
in this go-ahead age and country, 
have a habit of lunching hurriedly 
during business hours, and dining 
heartily at six P.M., or later. Two / 
evils result from this habit. The 
food taken at lunch is either indi- 
gestible under the circumstances, 
or it is imperfectly masticated. It 
provokes thirst, demanding a large 
amount of iced-water or ice-cream, 
if not worse things; and it renders 
the sleep unsound and unrefresh- 
ing. 

Nothing is more destructive to 
the brain-tissue, and nothing more 
conducive to apoplectic paroxysms, 
than deficient or imperfect sleep. 
Late meals, like indigestible and 
noxious viands, induce nightmare, 
horrid dreams, starting, snoring, 


etc., all of which are evidences of cerebral con- 


gestion and premonitory symptoms of apo- 
plexy. Probably no one agency of the “vis 
conservairiz naturae” is so undervalued by the 
American people as 

„Calm Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.“ 

Physiologists know how rapidly the brain- 
structure disorganizes under protracted wake- 
fulness. Very few persons can endure priva- 
tions of sleep more than two or three days 
without becoming delirious. All persons who 
do not sleep enough have a constant condition 
of congestion of the brain. This is why so many 
inventors, schemers, politicians, editors, and 
literary men, who force their brains during the 
day with stimulunts, and go to bed to plan and 
cogitate for the next day, instead of resting the 
mind-organs so that the vital machinery can 
repair the worn and torn organism, are so lia- 
ble to fatal congestions of the brain and sudden 
deaths. 

The brain-structure can only be nourished 
during sleep. Every thought, every feeling, 
every mental act or emotion is attended with 
a loss of brain-material; and this can only be 
resupplied and properly assimilated when the 
brain-organs are in a state of complete repose. 
If sleep is disturbed by the irritation of a loaded 
stomach, or an enlarged liver, or by a rush of 
blood to the head, consequent on a late supper 
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and night-work, it must of necessity perish or 
wear out prematurely, if it does not end in 
apoplexy and sudden death. Longevity and 
sound sleep are, physiologically, synonymous 
But one person whose stomach, blood, 
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PORTRAIT OF KARL ERNST VON BAER. 


and excreting organs are in good working orden 
may do all the sleeping he requires in six or 
eight hours, while another, whose vital ma- 
chinery is so clogged that his rest is unquiet 
and broken, may not sleep sufficiently if he lies 
in bed ten or twelve hours 
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KARL ERNST VON BAER, 


THE RUSSIAN NATURALIST, 


A DENSE, wiry organization shows it- 
self in this imperfect portrait of Von Baer. 
The cerebral mass appears massive, and 
overbalancing the comparatively meagre 
face. The large perceptive faculties, the 
finely developed organs of Comparison 
and Constructiveness, denote the clear, 
close, thorough analysis. With a brain 
well filled out in the superior part, there 
is allied a good basilar structure, giving 
endurance, strength, and vigor to his 
mental and physical characteristics, His 
social tendencies are evidently strong, 
and prompt him to association in the dif- 
ferent departments of activity to which 


he may devote himself. Some gifted 
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scientists seem to prefer to work by 
themselves, to travel amid the primitive 
scenes of nature, and ply the alembic 
and crucible in the quiet laboratory 
without the aid of an appreci- 
ative eye and hand; but Baer 
seems constituted for frater- 
nity and sympathy of interest ; 

to wield the appliances for 
scientific investigation, to sug- 
gest, and reccive suggestions, 
in concert with others. He is 
by no means deficient in deci- 
sion and individuality of char- 
acter ; perseverance is a mark- 
ed feature, while care and pru- 
dence doubtless distinguish his 
action. 


The following sketch of Von 
Baer’s life we translate from the 
German of the distinguished eth- 
nologist Carl Andree, of the GD; 

A Grecian philosopher has said 
that the gods can show no greater 
favor to mortal man than when 
they give him long life with per- 
fect freshness of spirit and bodily 
health. Such a fortunate lot was 
awarded to Goethe and Humboldt, 
and it seems to be the property of 
Karl Ernst von Baer, upon whom 
Germany looks with no little pride 
as a man pre-eminent among her 
racial and lingual kin in the far 
East. What Baer has accomplished 
for science is known to all the learned world ; 
and his name will remain honored in the ad- 
vance of the centuries. He has for all time his 
place among the very first. But as a private 
man he is in a high degree estimable; he is a 
vir integer, and has attained to that inner har- 
mony which alone makes the perfect man. He 
who can, like him, review a life so rich in in- 
tellectual work; he who is able to say that he 
has worked continually with thorough devo- 
tion and never-tiring zeal for science, and that 
this great zeal still glows undiminished and 
unweakened in ripe age,—he is to be called 
happy. For him, his long life and exertions 
have been a high gain; he is perfectly con- 
tented when he can say that he has always 
done his duty as a man of honor, and that his 
labors have been recognized in their true work 
by all who have been able to judge them, 


Anthropology, Ethnology, and Geography 
have been in a high degree furthered through 
the exertions of Karl Ernst van Baer. He was 
born on the 17th of February, 1792, at Piep, in 
Esthonia. His father was Magnus von Baer, 
a member of the Landrath. He enjoyed his 
first instruction in the cathedral-school at Re- 
vel, and went to the University of Dorpat in 
1810. He studied medicine there, and wrote 
his dissertation “ On the Endemic Diseasea of 
the Inhabitants of Esthland,” through which, 
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on the 20th of August, 1814, he obtained the 
doctor’s degree. Leaving Dorpat, he made 
lengthy sojourns at various German universi- 
tics for the further study of anatomy and phys- 
iology. As early as 1817 the University of 
Konigsberg elected him prosector, in 1819 as 


‘extraordinary professor, and in 1822 as Pro- 


fessor of Zoology, which position he held, with 
short interruptions, for eighteen years. He 
began and completed here the principal labor 
of his life, of which he gave the first intimation 
in the year 1827, in his communication to the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Science, De Ova 
Mammalium et Hominis Generi, and which was 
brought in such full measure to a conclusion 
some years later, in his History of the De- 
velopment of Animals,” that whatever in that 
field which has appeared from other quarters 
can only be considered as a modest supplement. 

Armed with the microscope and the anatom- 
ical knife, Baer has opened to us new sources 
of knowledge relating to the pre-natal] forma- 
tion and representation of man and of the 
animals; he has measured the human skull, 
and furnished the most important contributions 
to Anthropology. Equally important with his 
labors in the field of anatomy and physiology 
have been his geographical labors. He has 
planted his pilgrim-staff in the icy regions of 
Nova Zembla; he has traveled amid the dust 
of the Southern steppes; and for his explora- 
tions of the Caspian Sea he deserves credit 
above all other explorers of that wild region. 
He elaborated new facts relating to the law of 
the courses of the Oriental rivers; wrote on the 
extension and decay of organic beings, and 
taught the law of atmospheric currents. 


His writings are mostly found distributed in 
the proceedings of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Science. His “Caspian Studies” are par- 
ticularly celebrated. In them he treats of the 
Volga, its delta, and delta formations in gen- 
eral, and of the fisheries of the Caspian Sea. 
We have to thank him for the best physical 
description of the Caspian Sea extant. He was 
the first to prove that the date-palm appears 
also on the southeastern strand of the Caspian 
Sea, and that it formerly had in those regions 
a far greater district of growth than now. His 
communications on the ancient course of the 
Armenian Araxe (in the Mélangees Russes, T. 
III.) are interesting in the highest degree. 
They are founded on historical and geographi- 
cal examinations, made during a journey from 
Lenkoran to Seljan. Craniology and ethnolo- 
gy have found in Baer a distinguished laborer. 
In 1858 he published Accounts of the Eth- 
nological and Craniological Collection of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Science. The 
Anthropological Assembly at Gottingen, in 
1861, owed its origin to Von Baer and Rudolph 
Wagner. 

In 1826 Baer was chosen a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Science at St. 
Petersburg, and in 1829 he was elected an 
ordinary member, though it was not until 1835 
that he removed to the capital of Russia and 
entered the learned body of the Department of 
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Anatomy, where he remained until 1862, when, 
in conformity to his wish, he was permitted to 
resign his active duties. Still he worked on 
with vigor. On the 29th of August (old style), 
1864, fifty years had elapsed since he had been 
pronounced a Doctor of Medicine at Dorpat, 
and the occasion induced his friends and dis- 
ciples to prepare a jubilee-festival in his honor. 
In order that this day might also be of service to 
future generations, it was ordered that the in- 
terest of a capital of 9,000 rubles, raised by the 
participants of the festival, should be divided 
on every third year, as the Baer Prize,” for 
merit in “scientific examinations having or- 
ganic bodies as their subject“ The document 
setting forth the foundation of this prize, to- 
gether with a golden medallion, was presented 
to Von Baer. The medallion bore the head of 
the distinguished recipient, with the following 
inscription: “In memoriam diei quo abhinc 
quinquaginta annos die XXIX, mensis Augusti, 
A. D. MDCCCXIV. Carolus Ernestus a Baer ab 
Universitate Dorpatensi medicine doctor re- 
nuntiatus est.” (In memory of the day when, 
fifty years ago, on the 29th day of the month of 
August, 1814, Curl Ernst a Baer was declared 
Doctor of Medicine by Dorpat University.) 

The Emperor Alexander VI. of Russia 
thought to honor Von Baer for his great scien- 
tific service, and assigned to him an annuity of 
8,000 rubles from the state treasury for twelve 
years. From the many scientific associations 
and deputations which greeted Baer with let- 
ters of congratulation on the festival occasion 
we select the following: The Imperial Acade- 
my of Science at St. Petersburg, the Russian 
Geographical Society, through Admiral von 
Lütke, the Esthland Order of Knights, of which 

Baer is a member. In the name of the Dorpat 
University the Rector Bidder was present; he 
brought a renewed doctor’s diploma, and a con- 
gratulatory letter from Prof. E. Reisaner. The 
Rector of the Breslau University, Prof. Grube, 
also was present. The Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ence, the University of Konigsberg, the Peters- 
burg Medical College, the Warsaw University, 
the Esthland Literary Association, the Entomol-. 
ogical Society of St. Petersburg, the Mineralogi- 
cal Society of the same city, the St. Petersburg 
University, the Moscow Medical Society and 
the Association of Naturalists, the Royal Bava- 
rian Academy of Science, the Geographical 
Union of Dresden, the Senkenberg Naturalist 
Society of Frankfort-on-the-Main, the univer- 
sities of Heidelberg, Tubingen, Freiburg, the 
Italian Society of Naturalists and Naturalist 
Assembly, and many other learned societies 
transmitted congratulatory letters, diplomas, 
and scientific papers in honor of the occasion. 
( Wisenschaftliche Festschriften.) 

At the conclusion of interesting formalities 
was a sumptuous dinner. From the words of 
thanks which Von Baer uttered, we quote the 
following: Death, as every one knows, is a 
matter of experience, and, indeed, an often re- 
peated experience; but the necessity of dying 
is by no means proved. Lower organisms are, 
indeed, very frequently restricted to a single 
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season, and can not extend tlieir own life be- 
yond that period, but can merely disseminate 
germs for new individuals; for instance, the 
plants which exist for a year. But that organ- 
ism which can outlast summer and winter, and 
have the means to collect material for susten- 
ance must necessarily die, is by no means 
proven. The celebrated Harvey dissected a 
man who had died in his 152d year, and found 
all the organs still healthy, so that to all ap- 
pearance this man would have lived longer if 
he had not been brought from the country into 
the capital, where the people wished to take 
good care of him, and where he died from too 
good nursing. I am therefore inclined to con- 
sider dying as a mere result of the imitative 
instinct—as a kind of fashion—and, indeed, as a 
useless one. In this I am strengthened by 
Arthur Schopenhaur, the philosopher, who 
comprehends the ground of all that occurs as 
a sort of willing. When a stone falls, it is the 
will dwelling within it that makes it fall, just 
as it is my will which makes me go when I 
walk. Bo I have taken upon myself not to be 
willing to die, and when any of my members 
are not willing to do their duty, to set my will 
against theirs and compel them to submit. I 
counsel all those present to do the same, and 
herewith invite them to appear fifty years 
hence in this same place to celebrate my second 
“ doctor-jubilee.” Then I make it a condition, 
however, that I have the honor to be host, and 
those that be present my guests.” 

These few words indicate the fresh, vigorous, 
cheerful spirit of the man; and may it not sus- 
tain him through the half century, to meet 
again his scientific cotemporaries and review 
the mighty progress of civilization and art? 


— . —— 
THE MADS TONI. 


In a late number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL we asked for some information on 
this much vexed subject. A JOURNAL reader 
residing in Iowa sends us the following letter 
in response : 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL—Dear Sir: Please 
to receive the following facts concerning the 
madstone. In 1857, during the summer sea- 
son, I was at work in Sullivan County, Missou- 
ri, building a gristmill. While at work there, 
a gentleman by the name of Berry, formerly 
from Ohio, a broom-maker by trade, had one 
of his horses bitten by a mad dog; but this 
fact was not ascertained until Mr. Berry him- 
self was bitten by the horse in the back of his 
left hand ; the wound was made by the front 
tecth of the horse, and was of the size of a five- 
cent piece. Some of the citizens near told 
Mr. Berry of a madstone in possession of a 
gentleman near Memphis, Mo., and advised 
him to get it. He succeeded in doing so; and 
I saw Mr. Berry while using it upon his hand. 
It was of the appearance of pumice-stone, but 
had an octagonal arrangement of cells or 
pores. One side of it was ground smooth; 
and by putting the smooth side upon the 
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wound, it would stick so as to actually cause 
pain to remove it; but after remaining upon 
the wound about half an hour, it would fall 
off of its own accord, and not stick to the 
wound again until after it had been soaked in 
sweet milk. Mr. Berry used this stone about 
one month, when it would adhere to his hand 
no more, and he returned it to its owner. 
Meanwhile the bitten horse died, as did also a 
number of cows which had been bitten by the 
same mad dog. 

My father had in his possession a madstone 
which bad been used a number of times dur- 
ing his life with good results. It had the ap- 
pearance of a piece of turtle-shell (tortoise), 
was about the size of a quarter-dollar piece. 
It was set in gold. This stone was said 
to have come from the skull or cranium of 
a snake—the cobra capello. It is kept as an 
heir-loom in our family, one of my forefathers 
having obtained it while battling with the 
Turks under Prince Eugene. My eldest bro- 
ther—a druggist, living in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden—now has it in possession. 

[We thank our friend for the above, and give 
it an airing in our columns; but we fear that 
his statement, though made, evidently, with all 
the frankness of conviction, will not satisfy our 
scientific readers. Can not some physician 
testify with reference to this singular phenom- 
enon, and satisfy the doubtful by his profes- 
sional opinion ?] 

— a a 


MORE ABOUT THE SOUTH SBA 
ISLANDERS. 


[Ix our March number we published an ar- 
ticle from the pen of Mrs. L. B. Pratt, a Mor- 
mon lady, now of Beaver, Utah Territory, giv- 
ing an interesting account of her experience 
among the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. She 
has sent us some additional particulars, which 
we herewith present.] 


MANNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 

When one of the islanders dies, the relatives 
and friends assemble to mourn. They com- 
mence with a low wail, which rises and in- 
creases in volume till their howlings can be 
heard half a mile. These exercises continue 
for some time, but are suspended whenever a 
new friend enters the house. Then they begin 
to eulogize the dear departed. Their excited 
imaginations and overwrought tenderness lead 
them to portray in the most glowing terms the 
many excellences of the deceased. Each in 
his turn extols and magnifies the virtues of the 
lostone. The more immediate relatives, hearing 
these things repeated over and over, are more 
deeply impressed than ever with a sense of 
their irreparable loss, and again they all re- 
sume their loud wailings. A listener, though 
a stranger to the bereaved, can not refrain from 
tears. These exercises sometimes last for sev- 
eral hours. 

Another of their peculiarities is the bringing 
of presents to the dead. Each friend brings a 
piece of cloth, and every piece is bound about 
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the body of the dead, often making a package 
the size of acommon barrel. This envelope 
answers the purpose of a coffin. The native 
cloth is not porous, and when made thick will 
not admit air. Mr. Pratt knew a man who 
wrapped his deceased wife in such quantities 
of tapa (native cloth), that he was enabled to 
keep her body a whole year on his bedstead, 
where he slept by her side. At length the 
sorrowing man was persnaded to bury his 
dead. i 

It was a custom on Tuboui to leave a habita- 
tion where a beloved relative had died, never 
entering it again, but going away and build- 
ing another. I went into a house on that 
island where, five years before, a young girl 
fourteen years old had died. Her parents had 
immediately moved to another village, and oc- 
cupied the house no more. There was stand- 
ing in it a large mahogany chest, containing 
everything that formerly belonged to the be- 
loved daughter, even her books and the toys 
of her childhood. The house was considered 
as the grave of the departed. Her mother, 
true to her own affectionate nature, cut off her 
beautiful, long, glossy hair, spread a thick cov- 
ering over herself, sat down upon the ground, 
and refused all consolation. Mr. Pratt, being 
absent at the time, returned while she was in- 
dulging her inordinate grief. He went to her, 
told her that the Lord would be displeased 
with such excessive repinings; that she must 
arise and be baptized, and she would find 
peace and comfort. She hearkened to his 
words, embraced the gospel, and was ever 
after a faithfnl member of the church. She 
had one daughter loft, an interesting girl, whom 
we all admired for her beauty and modest de- 
portment. Her mother watched over her with 
all the solicitude that a cultivated mother 
could manifest toward a beloved daughter in 
our civilized country. The religion of Jesus 
Christ refines and purifies the hearts of those 
who live for it, whether white or black. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

The parents make contracts of marriage for 
their children while they are very young. This 
is kept a secret from them until they are of 
suitable age to understand and appreciate it. 
Under some circumstances they frequently 
come together and live very happily. At other 
times, the knowledge of the contract creates 
an aversion, either in one or both, and they re- 
fuse to be joined. Very few of the elderly 
people know their own ages. Some plant a 
tree at the birth of a child. They are par- 
ticular in observing the changes which take 
place in the appearance of the bark of that tree 
-from one season to another, and in that way 
determine the age of the child. The young 
children learn to write with great facility. 
Another of their peculiarities is changing their 
names whenever an important event transpires 
in their history. If a child sickens and dies, 
the father perhaps assumes the name of the 
disease, and ever after bears it. A child fell 
from a tree and was killed, and the mother 
took the name of the tree. 
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SIGNS OF DREAMS. 


DR. HAuxoxp's Quarterly Journal of Phys- 
tological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence 
contains a long communication on “ Dream- 
‘ing,” from which we extract the following: 
„Lively dreams are, in general, a sign of ex- 
citement of nervous action; soft dreams, a 
sign of slight irritation of the brain, often, in 
nervous fevers, announcing the approach of a 
favorable crisis. Frightful dreams are a sign 
of a determination of blood to the head. 
Dreams about fire are, in women,-signs of im- 
pending hemorrhage. Dreams about blood and 
red objects are signs of infiammatory condi- 
tions. Dreams about rain and water are often 
signs of diseased mucous membrane and dropsy. 
Dreams of distorted forms are frequently a sign 
of abdominal obstructions and disorders of the 
liver. Dreams in which the patient sees any 
part of the body especially suffering indicates 
disease in that part. Dreams about death 
often produce apoplexy, which is connected 
with determination of blood to the head. 
The nightmare (incubus opithaltes), with great 
sensitiveness, is a sign of determination of blood 
to the chest. ‘To these,’ says Baron Von Fech- 
tersleben, ‘we may add that dreams of dogs, 
after the bite of a mad dog, often precede the 
appearance of hydrophobia, but may be only 
the consequence of excited imagination.’ Dr. 
Forbes Winslow quotes several cases in which 
dreams are said to have been prognostic: Ar- 
naud de Villeneuve dreamed one night that a 
black cat bit him on the arm. The next day 
an anthrax appeared on the part bitten. A 
patient of Galen’s dreamed that one of his 
limbs was changed to stone. Some days after 
his leg was paralyzed. Roger d’Oxteyn, knight 
of the company of Douglass, went to sleep in 
good health; toward the middle of the night 
he saw in his dream a man infected with the 
plague, quite naked, who attacked him with 
fury, threw him on the ground after a des- 
perate struggle, and, holding him between his 
open thighs, vomited the plague into his mouth. 
Three days after he was seized with the plague 
and died. Hippocrates remarks that dreams 
in which one sees black specters are a bad 
omen.” 

— ͤ ——— 


JOSEPH A. WRIGHT, 


LATE MINISTER TO PRUSSIA. f 


Tuts is a strongly-marked character, 
not one that would be called a bold and 
eccentric one, but a character direct, 
earnest, and honest. He always had 
method in everything he undertook. He 
worked by rule; bad a direct purpose, 
and pushed that purpose without swerv- 
ing to the very end. IIis intellect was 
well balanced. He gathered facts for 
himself, and carried in his own mind the 
instruments of success. His reasoning 
power was good, but he was not what 
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would be called a spinner of theories or 
a builder of air castles. Common sense 
is written on that forehead, and earnest- 
ness and integrity, sincerity and thor- 
oughness, are stamped on every feature 
and expression of the face. His top-head 
was well developed, especially in Benev- 
olence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness. He was honest in his 
purposes, persevering and thorough in 
their execution, respectful toward age 
and whatever is superior and sacred, 
and kindly and sympathetical toward 
the poor, the weak, and the ignorant. 
He was not a copyist; had ways of his 
own, and generally pursued an even line 
from proposition to conclusion, from pur- 
pose to result. He was more kind than 
urbane. We mean he was not one of 
those mellow, smooth, soft-talking men 
who compromise and seem to agree with 
contradictory propositions or opinions. 
He was ever ready to express himeelf 
according to his convictions in a clear, 
earnest, and manly way; was inclined 
to call things by their right names. He 
made his friends, not by compromising 
truth, but by showing himself kind and 
friendly, and thus he could appreciate tal- 
ent and sterling worth; and those who 
were well endowed with those qualities 
themselves were attracted to him. He 
was ambitious, energetic, courageous, 
brave, but had no hypocrisy, no artful- 
ness, and not much love for property, 
and should have had a little more of the 
spirit of economy. He was warmly so- 
cial, a faithful friend; had a thorough 
and earnest spirit directed by sound 
sense, practical judgment, and upright 
intention. 

Joseph A. Wright was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, about the year 1810. In 1817 his father, 
who was by trade a bricklayer, removed with 
his family to Indiana, of which State the sub- 
ject of our sketch continued a resident until 
near the close of his life. At the age of fifteen 
he was left an orphan, with no one to depend 
on but himself, and from that time his whole 
career was characterized by energy, ambition, 
and industry, qualities which procured for him, 
at a comparatively early age, the notice of the 
public, and political preferment. He obtained 
his education while discharging the duties of 
or assisting the janitor to the State University. 
Intent on securing that substantial basis for 
his- future action which academic training 
affords, he scrupled not to perform laborious 
services to procure the necessary means. In 
1828 he commenced to study law, and three 
years afterward was admitted to practice at the 


bar. He made Rockville, in Parke County, his 


home, and soon acquired a remunerative cli- 
entage. Almost simultaneously with his rise 
in his profession, Governor Wright became 
He was but 


prominent in the field of politics. 


JOSEPH A. WRIGHT. 


twenty-three years of age when he was elected 
to the Indiana Legislature, and continued to so 
represent his district until 1843, when he was 
elected to Congress from the Seventh Congres- 
sional, or Terre Haute, District. While in Con- 
gress he earned the reputation of a “ working” 
member, and to his zeal was his State indebted, 
in a great measure, for the donation of lands 
by Congress to aid in the construction of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal. He served one term 
in Congress, and then returned to his profes- 
sion. In 1849 he was elected, in the interest of 
the Democratic party, Governor of Indiana. 
His administration proved very popular, so that 
he became a successful candidate for re-elec- 
tion in 1852. During his long occupancy of 
the governorship he was ever active in pro- 
moting the interests and developing the re- 
sources of the State. Under his auspices the 
Indiana Agricultural Society was organized 
and the system of State fairs introduced. He 
was honest, not attempting to profit pecunia- 
rily by his official position. The salary at- 
tached to his office was small, so that his lib- 
eral hospitality absorbed the little property he 
had accumulated previous to his elevation, and 
he retired from the office, which he had held 
over seven years, comparatively poor. 

On the accession of Mr. Buchanan to the 
Presidency, Governor Wright was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the court of Prussia, and served in that ca- 
pacity, to the satisfaction of the administration, 
until after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. 
The change in the administration of American 
affairs thus brought about, induced, of course, 
the recall of Governor Wright and the appoint- 
ment of a substitute in the mission he had in 
charge. But his democracy was of a sterling 
order, and when many of his political friends 
were questioning the right of the Government 
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to “coerce” the Southern insurgents to obey 
the laws, he wrote a letter from Berlin, which 
was widely published, advocating vigorous 
measures for maintaining the Union. This 
bold demonstration lost for him the confidence 
of the Democratic leaders, and led to his sepa- 
ration from the old party, in which he had 
played so conspicuous a part. 

In the fall of 1861 he returned home, 
and soon engaged in assisting energetically, 
with tongue and pen, the measures of the 
Government in suppressing rebellion. A few 
months later he was appointed by Governor 
Morton to fill a vacant senatorship in Con- 
gress, and served until January 22d, 1863. 

When Mr. Johnson assumed the functions of 
the Presidency, Governor Wright was again 
appointed to his former post of Minister to 
Berlin, and continued in that capacity until 
his death, in May, 1867. 

He died of dropsy, after a protracted illness ; 
and no sooner had the sad truth been pub- 
lished than the American residents of Berlin 
held a meeting to express their regard for the 
late Minister. At this meeting, Gov. Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, delivered an address, in which 
he paid a warm and just tribute to the charac- 
ter and abilities of the deceased ; and a memo- 
rial was prepared for publication. Governor 
Wright had for many years been actively con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and did not consider it beneath his dignity to 
act as a teacher in Sunday-schools while hold- 
ing the gubernatorial office. He was a man of 
high social qualities, of decided executive abil- 
ity, and energetic in the performance of what- 
ever duties fell to his part, either in private or 
public life. 


— 2 — 


FLOURENS A PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST.— 
It is said that M. Flourens, a very distinguished 
French savan, and member of the Academy, 
selected his wife according to the principles of 
Phrenology. The Gaulois, a leading Paris 
paper, is responsible for the following: “ M. 
Flourens’ specialty was the brain; he regarded 
nothing else in the human frame as of the 
slightest importance, and while yet a youth 
was in the habit of practicing on the heads of 
various living animals, and observing the mod- 
ifications produced upon their dispositions and 
habits by removing small portions of the skull. 
He selected his wife on the same phrenological 
principles, viz., by the conformation of her head 
and the predominance of certain bumps. 
He was convinced of the truth of his theories 
by finding his married life a perpetual honey- 
moon. His successor, Claude Bernard, on the. 
other hand, is grand upon the stomach and in- 
testines, upon which, according to him, the 
whole character, moral and physical, depends. 
He, too, looked out for a wife after his own 
heart; but though her digestion was good, 
‘incompatibility of temper,’ etc., has convinced 
her unlucky spouse that the stomach does not 
invariably ‘ influence the moral being for good,’ 
and accordingly he is suing for a separation.” 
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tip] might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it woald be to 
tell him his fate, If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim wer with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimea of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself. - D Foe, 
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CONTROVERSY. 


War is gained by controversy? 
What faculties are exercised in disputa- 
tions? Are debates generally profita- 
ble? Is there not a better way of ar- 
riving at the truth ? 

If we—mankind—were organized pre- 
cisely alike, there would be little or no 
differences of opinion, and hence no con- 
troversy. But we are different in tastes, 
in capabilities, and in adaptations to dif- 
ferent spheres of action. One is artistic, 
another is mechanical; one is literary, 
poetical, musical, and fond of romance; 
another is scientific, with a matter-of-fact 
mind. One is given to money-getting 
and money-keeping ; another is a natu- 
ral spendthrift. One would be a sol- 
dier, another a sailor; one would be a 
farmer, another a lawyer, politician, or 
statesman. One would teach, in a school 
or a college; another has neither inclina- 
tion nor capacity to do such things. 
Now, controversy grows out of these 
differences. But no amount of discus- 
sion can awaken the religious emotions 
in one who is destitute of the religious 
sentiments. Nor can courage be talked 
into a constitutional coward. Discus- 
sions may be conducted with much or 
with little reason. There may be mere 
disputation; more Combativeness than 
Causality. This, however, is no more 
profitable than the scolding of old—tea 
drinkers and tobacco chewers. But if 
they enjoy it, why object ?—you need 
not participate. Much of the newspaper 
controversy on “ free trade and protec- 
tion” is personal abuse and vituperation. 
So also are many of the discussions be- 
tween party politicians; cach loses sight 
of the question while “pitching into” 
the private character of his opponent. 
Is it not supremely foolish to fight where 
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‘victory gives no honor? And are dis- 
putes started to elicit truth? or to put 
down the opponent? Many debatable 
questions are not susceptible of philo- 
sophical or scientific demonstration,— 
those in the realms of psychology, for 
example. Who can prove, by any mode 
of reasoning, the attributes of Deity ? 
Who can demonstrate, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the origin of matter ?—the origin 
and destiny of man ?—the nature of the 
living principle in man or beast? The 
world is not agreed—never can be agreed 
—on many subjects of mere faith or be- 
lief; and yet faith is as much a principle 
in the human character as reason is. 
Reason may scek, search, and reach after 
the Infinite, but faith is the only ladder 
on which to climb in that direction; 
and that ladder, though based on the 
material, reaches into the spiritual, be- 
yond, far beyond human vision or hu- 
man reason. Faith begins where reason 
ceases, Here are Scriptural sayings 
which accord perfectly with our phreno- 
logical definitions: | 

“The things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.”—-2 Cor. iv. 18. We walk 
by faith [in spiritual matters], not by 
sight.“ —2 Cor. v. 7. We through the 
Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness 
by faith.“ — Gal. v. 5. If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.“ — 
Gal. v. 25. Go thy way, thy faith hath 
made thee whole.“ Lulte xvii. 19. And 
Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight; 
thy faith hath saved thee.“ - Lulbe xviii. 
42. “He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.“ 
— Psa. xci. 11. “A spirit passed before 
my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; 
I stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof.” Job iv. 15, 16. 

In matters of the intellect, where the 
reflective faculties, Causality, and Com- 
parison are concerned, we have in the 
Scriptures the following, and much more 
to the same effect : 

“Come now, let us reason together, 
saith the Lord.”—Jsa. i. 18. Jesus said 
unto them, O ye of little faith, why rea- 
son ye among yourselves ?”—Matt. xvi. 
8. ‘And Paul reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures.”—Acts xvii. 2. And 
he reasoned in the synagogues every 
Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and 
Greeks.”—Acts xviii. 4. As he rea- 
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soned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.”— 
Acts xxiv. 25. “Produce your cause, 
saith the Lord, bring forth your strong 
reasons.” — Ted. xli. 21. “Unto what is 
the kingdom of God like, and whereunto 
shall I resemble it? It is iike a grain of 
mustard seed, etc. It is like leaven,” 
etc.—Luke xiii. 18, 19.  Whereunto 
shall we liken the kingdom of God, or 
with what comparison shall we compare 
it ?”—Mark iv. 30. The invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.“ Rom. i. 20. 
“ Behold, I know your thoughts, and the 
devices which ye wrongfully imagine 
against me.”—Job xxi, 27. There are 
no such things done as thou sayest, but 
thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart.“ — Neh. vi. 8. Counsel in the 
heart of man is like deep water; but 
a man of understanding will draw it 
out.“ Prov. xx. 5. 


These things clearly imply differences 
in disposition and in opinion, which 
open the door to controversy. It has 
been said that Christian men should not 
differ. Our reply is, they do differ. One 
is high church; another is low church. 
One is new school; another is old school. 
One is for close communion; another is 
for open communion. One believes in to- 
tal depravity; another takes a different 
view of the subject. One believes in a 
God who punishes the wicked eternally ; 
another, more liberal, but perhaps less 
conscientious, believes in a God who is 
all mercy, all forgiveness, all kindness. 
It is owing to these differences that we 
have so many different creeds among 
Christians ; each creed reflects light ac- 
cording to the color of its own glasses 
through which objects are seen. The hu- 
man faculties, colored by education, ig- 
norance, or superstition, are the glasses. 
We have more than a thousand different 
creeds among mankind; more than three 
hundred among Christians. Is it for me 
to say that my creed is the only one 
through which the salvation of souls 
may be secured? Would it not seem 
like presumption? would it not be un- 
pardonable egotism? And yet each one 
thinks the creed according to which he 
was educated is nearest right, and it is 
perfectly natural for each to judge ac- 
cording to his own knowledge, or his 
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want of it. But is there no sure basis, 
no religious platform, on which all man- 
kind may together stand? Is it fated 
that we are to be martyrs, to slaughter 
and to be slaughtered, because we differ, 
honestly differ, in opinion? Are Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Mo- 
hammedans to wage war against each 
other for God’s sake? By no means! 
When mankind lived only in their 
passions, before Christian enlightenment 
changed the hearts of the animal man, 
before the advent of human science, 
which explains why we do not, can not 
think precisely alike on religious and 
other psychological questions, such per- 
secutions were natural and common; but 
when it is seen and realized that one has 
ten talents, another five, and another one 
—when these organic differences are rec- 
ognized by all men, there will be a cor- 
responding sense of personal accounta- 
bility and of freedom to worship God, on 
the part of one and all, according to his 
own conscience; persecutions for God’s 
sake will cease, and controversies will be 
conducted in accordance with the golden 
rule—when each will do as he would be 
done by. Friendly intellectual contests 
tend to sharpen one’s wits, awaken one’s 
sensibilities, and call out all his latent 
powers, But Christianity is more cer- 
tainly advanced by a right life on the 
part of an advocate than by any amount 
of vehement declamation or controversy. 
So is Phrenology; so is all truth. Buta 
comparatively weak man with a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology is stronger than a 
strong man without a knowledge of it. 
— 0 


HOW TO DO IT. 


To disseminate a knowledge of Mental Sci- 
ence, as revealed by Anatomy, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, is 
the leading desire of the editor and proprietor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He knows 
the truth of these principles, and would have 
others know them. He thoroughly believes 
in their great practical utility when understood, 
and applied to any, nay, to every, human in- 
terest. They are the blocks on which opin- 
ions, religious, educational, political, govern- 
mental, and all others of importance to society, 
must be equared. In short, it is from the 
Brain, or trough the Brain, that every human 
thought, emotion, and impulse radiates; and 
according to its condition—its health or dis- 
ease—and its particular development, depend, 
in the main, all our actions,—whether in the 
interest of the moral and religious sentiments, 
or in the interest of the passions and selfish 
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propensities ; whether the tendency be toward 
hell or heaven ! 

When men, generally, come to know and to 
realize the truth of these things, they will not 
wonder at our zeal, but will embrace and help 
on the cause. But the reader inquires, How 
can we help? We answer, by assisting to es- 
tablish Phrenological Offices, Branch Stations 
or Depots in every chief town or city in the 
country. There ought to be PHRENOLOGICAL 
Rooms—where examinations could be made, 
and where publications could be had in every 
principal place, from Portland on the Atlantic 
to San Francisco on the Pacific. Let us see. 
Each of the following cities would support a 
good phrenologist: Boston, Albany, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Salt Lake, and San Francisco. 
Farther north, there are Halifax, St. Johns, 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and St. Paul. On 
the south of these lines we have Providence, 
with her 40,000 inhabitants, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Memphis, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, and a dozen other towns like New 
Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Troy, Utica, 
Wheeling, Indianapolis, Louisville, etc., where 
there are enough women and children to em- 
ploy the services of a phrenologist year in 
and year out. i 

What we want now are capable, practical 
phrenologists, who will settle in all these 
places. At present, not one person in ten thou- 
sand can obtain the services of a competent 
phrenologist, however much he may desire so 
todo. All told, there are not as many prac- 
tical phrenologists in America as there are 
States and Territories in the Union. And yet 
there are men enough interested in the subject, 
capable and willing—lacking only the neces- 
sary preparation—to enter at once this large 
and rich field of human effort. Let them be 
prepared. Let the capital—only a little to 
begin with is necessary—be invested, and let 
all the larger places be occupied at once. 

Who will help? The harvest is ripe, the 
laborers are few. 

If life, health, and strength be spared us; if 
means be provided us, the people of at least 
one part of the world shall have the beuefit of 
Phrenology. 
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FALL FAIRS. 


Now that the summer is ended, and the har- 
vest is over, our rural population will gather 
together the best specimens of their produc- 
tions, animal and vegetable, for public exhi- 
bition, competition, and prizes. 

With what pride and power those monarchs 
of the pasture and the stable enter the rings 
to pass inspection! How they enjoy the 
attentions of the people and the caresses of 
their keepers! Here are the Shorthorns; there 
are the Devons, Ayrshires, Alderneys, Jerseys, 
and the natives—each the best of their kind. 

Next come the horses, the best servants of 
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man’s necessities and pleasure. Observe those 
roadsters. How exactly they are matched as 
to size and step! It is the fashion now to 
match a bay with a brown, and a gray with a 
black; so that they work evenly, a difference 
in color is no objection, but rather preferred 
by many. Then notice those plain, long, lean- 
looking horses. A Pennsylvania farmer would 
think them too poor to work. They are fast. 
Speed and fat do not go together. Race-horses 
are always thin and gaunt. Were it not for 
the corrupting influences of the race-course— 
betting, drinking, gambling, fighting, cheating, 
etc.—it would be interesting to see how quickly 
a spirited horse can go over the ground. Men 
of high moral principle may try the speed and 
endurance of their horses without indulging in 
the above-named perversions. Godly men do 
not gamble. Bad men do. All men delight 
in speed, endurance, and in grace of action. 

Here are those useful, nay indispensable, ani- 
mals from whom we take so much of our 
clothing—the SHEET. What large, mild eyes! 
How docile! how timid! and how plump! 
Think of this young creature, with his crooked 
horns, not yet three years old, being sold for 
$5,000! Is he really worth it? The judges 
pronounce him a piece of animal perfection. 
He will so improve the fleece and blood of the 
flock—of many flocks—that their cash value 
will be doubled and trebled. Many years, and 
much care, were required to bring him to his 
present advancement. 


Now look at the pigs. How clean and white 
they are! and how fat, ponderous, and lazy! 
No wonder it makes them grunt to move. If 
they were more sensible they would regulate 
their diet, and not become so fat, so gross, and 
so hoggish. Poor things, they do not know 
any better than to make swine of themselves ! 

Here are the barn-door fowls. What a crow- 
ing and cackling they keep up! How very un- 
comfortable they look in their narrow coope ! 
Their “ natural sphere” is out of doors, where 
they can run, scratch, and flap their wings. 
But what a chicken-pie that pair of shanghais 
would make! Which are the best layers? One 
says the Black-Spanish ; another says the Dork- 
ing; another the Bolton Grey, or the Poland, or 
the Leghorn, or the Bramahpootra, or Chitta- 
gong, etc., each according to his own fancy. 
We have seen no reliable statistics showing ex- 
actly which breed is best. We suppose good 
keeping will secure good results from any 
breed. 

Now let us look at the fruits. What apples! 
what pears! what peaches! grapes, plums, and 
quinces! Why is it that we see such fruits 
only at these public Fairs? Is it not just as 
cheap and as easy to grow the best as the 
poorest? Well, some folks are slow to take 
new ideas, and there are but very few who are 
disposed to spend the necessary time to plant, 
graft, fertilize, and perfect these things; and 
some farmers seem content to eat sour crab 
apples” all their lives, rather than take the 
trouble to improve their native seedlings. 

See those monstrous squashes; those im- 
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mense pumpkins, beets, turnips, and those 
smooth, plump potatoes! Here are the sev- 
eral sorts of carly and late varieties, and it is 
good to look atthem. Then, what corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, beans, and peas! Where, and by 
whom, were they grown? Read the label— 
Apply early for seed to plant the coming 
season. 

The women and the men are busy examin- 
ing the new churns, which are said to make 
the butter come in so many minutes; the wash- 
ers and wringers of the latest styles; the sew- 
ing machines that win prizes at all the Fairs. 
And here are corn planters, seéd sewers, culti- 
vators, harvesters, plows, corn shellers, straw 
cutters, flax breakers, cotton pickers, and every 
variety of household and farm implement for 
saving labor and time. 

Great annual Fairs will be held in every. 
State, in many county seats, and in the chief 
cities. In New York we shall have the Na- 
tional Fair of the American Institute, which 
will remain open from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the ist of November. Here will be ex- 
hibited specimens of all the leading produc- 
tions of the United States and Territories, 
including machinery of different kinds in mo- 
tion, new inventions, besides fine arts, musical 
instruments, fish and chicken hatching ap- 
paratus, together with every new novelty in 
science, art, and mechanism. Of course, every- 
body in New York, or who visits New York, 
will visit the Fair at the Rink, and the Phre- 
nological Museum at 389 Broadway. 

FINALLY—Let observers take the addresses 
of exhibitors who have the best specimens. 
Let them inquire into the processes by which 
these results are attained, and let the lesson 
not be lost. Old as the world is, every year, 
yea, every day, reveals something new, or at 
least new applications of established principles. 
A thorough knowledge of chemistry will rev- 
olutionize agriculture. Let farmers look into 
the subject of thorough under-draining, not 
only as a means of carrying off surface water, 
but as a means of preventing the evil effects 
of drouths, of warming the soil, and prolong- 
ing the growing season. Make these exhihi- 
tions periods of relaxation and of close obser- 
vation—“ school terms” for practical men, in 
which they may learn “ how to set the world 
ahead.” 

PREMATURE AND SUDDEN DEATH. — Re- 
ports of numerous cases of sudden deaths of 
late startle our citizens, and every one who 
reads the reports asks, “ What is the cause of 
these calamities? and is there no remedy or 
preventive?” We have procured from a distin- 
guished author, professor of therapeutics and 
president of one of our medical colleges, a cap- 


ital treatise on this most important subject for 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and present it in this number. However 
ignorant others may be on the cause of sud- 

en death or apoplexy, our readers, at least, 
shall be thoroughly informed, and so put in 
the way of escape. The article deserves to be 
copied into all the medical journals, maga- 
zines, and newspapers throughout the country. 
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SELF HELP; OR, WHAT CAN 
WOMAN DO? 


WHEN married and settled, ifshe have young 
children, she will find enough to do to take 
care of husband, house, and children. But 
suppose she be not married, and is dependent 
on her own resources; she may enter one of 
half a dozen callings, all more or less crowded, 
viz., sewing, teaching, nursing, singing, per- 
forming on musical instruments, working in a 
factory, etc. All the more lucrative pursuits are 
filled by men. We find great, strapping, able- 
bodied men, six feet high, standing behind a 
counter selling needles, pins, tape, bird-sceds, 
and tobacco pipes. We find masculine men 
in the feminine employments of fitting ladies’ 
dresses, trying on new shoes, dressing ladies’ 
hair, and the like. They fill nearly all the 
clerkships in telegraph offices, and are the 
scribes in our courts and law offices; they re- 
port sermons, speeches, legislative proceedings, 
and a hundred other things which educated 
women could do as well or better. Now, why 
not be magnanimous and assist women to 
help themsetves? Give them a start, and they 
can go on and earn a living. Lift them out of 
a state of dependence by educating them as boys 
are educated—not for engineers, machinists, 
builders, soldiers, sailors, road makers, or other 
exclusively masculine pursuits, but for account- 
ants, clerks, reporters, writers, authors, artists, 
composers, architects, sculptors, painters, teach- 
ers of astronomy, botany, chemistry, etc., and 
thus fit them for professorships in our col- 
leges. What has sex to do with acquiring or 
with imparting knowledge? Is it not a fact 
that woman has an equal aptitude for many of 
these things? Then, in the sight of heaven, 
why may she not exercise, develop, and make 
use of these gifts for her own benefit, and for 
that of the race? If she had been created for 
maternity only, why were other faculties, de- 
sires, aspirations, and aptitudes given her? The 
fact is, she is a responsible human being; she 
has a brain and a soul; she can study, feel, 
think, plan, and work; she is entitled to every 
right and privilege assumed by man—to enjoy 
and to suffer. It is hers to be good and to do 
good. Our attention has just now been called 
to this subject by the receipt of the seventh 
annual announcement of the New York Medi- 
cal College for Women, 1869-70. So far, more 
than fifty women have been graduated at this 
College, many of whom are now in profitable 
practice. And why not? Except in the more 
difficult cases of surgery, many prefer the lady 
physician. But this fact is already established, 
and lady physicians are employed in the best 
families. 

We write in the interest of those who wish 
to study, and to encourage those who are 
able and willing to help. There are young 
widowed ladies, maiden ladies, and young 
ladies who may not marry. Some of these 
would like to study and practice medicine. A 
few dollars will pay tuition, board, and other 
expenses; and after graduating they will have 
a sure capital—education—to work on, which 
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will soon give them a competency. Reader, 
have you a sister, an aunt, or a lady friend 
whom you would assist? Instead of present- 
ing her with costly jewelry, silks, satins, or 
fine feathers, present her with a scholarship, 
if she desires to study, in this Medical College 
for Women. Your present will grow brighter 
and brighter with use and a heart full of grat- 
itude, for the gift will be ever yours. 


a a 
USURY AND USURY LAWS. 


EvERy law that is habitually violated should 
be repealed or modified. 

When a law is shown to work against the in- 
terests as well as against the morals of the peo- 
ple, it certainly should be repealed or amended. 

It is impossible to train up a child to be a 
law-abiding citizen when he sees the judge, 
the priest, and everybody, violating some one 
or another of the statutes. 

One of the statutes of this State is, Thou 
shalt not take usury ;” and usury is defined to 
be anything over seven per cent. 

There are times when not a dollar of money 
can be borrowed at seven per cent., because the 
money-lender, whether he be priest or judge, 
saint or sinner, can, despite the statute, get 
more than seven per cent. by buying bonds or 
stocks. Banks pay dividends, on an average, 
of ten per cent. Railroads will make and sell 
their mortgage bonds by the million, so that 
the purchaser gets twelve per cent. Every 
child of ten years old, every sprig of the pulpit 
or the bench, knows that dad gets ten, twelve, 
or twenty per cent. interest on his invested 
money. Teach that child to reverence the 
statutes, and grow up a law-abiding citizen? 
Not a bit of it. If dad breaks the law of usury, 
the logic of the child’s head and heart is that 
ho may break any and all of the statutes. 

There is another statute which covers “ all 
the States,” which is, “Thou shalt render a 
just account of the profits of thy business to 
the internal revenue officers, and the exhibit of 
income must be accompanied by an oath. This 
law needs repealing or remodeling to a preat 
extent. The burden of this tax is unfairly pro- 
portioned; persons with small incomes derived 
from business or salary at present pay by far 
the most of the money, while the bondholders 
go scot free. Is there not given by this system 
a strong temptation to commit perjury, or to 
try to evade paying the tax? 
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MATRIMONY is—hot cakes, warm beds, com- 
fortable slippers, smoking coffee, round arms, 
red lips, kind words, shirts exulting in buttons, 
redeemed stockings, boot-jacks, happiness, etc. 
Single blessedness is-—sheet-iron quilts, blue 
noses, frosty rooms, ice in the pitcher, unre- 
generated linen, heelless socks, coffee sweet- 
ened with icicles, gutta-percha biscuits, flabby 
steak, dull razors, dirty towels, rheumatism, 
corns, coughs, cold dinners, cholics, rhubarb, 
and any amount of misery. Hear that, ye 
crusty Benedicts ! 
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LIFH-SAVING APPARATUS. 

Tue diagrams represent newly invented ap- 
paratus for saving life in marine disasters. The 
inventor, Mr. John B. Stoner, of New York, has 
thoroughly demonstrated the practicality of 
his devices by numerous experiments on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the American and foreign 
press awarding him the highest encomiums for 
the important service thus rendered humanity. 

The apparatus may be briefly described as 
follows : 

A, in figure 1, is a rubber-suit, made large 
enough to be put on over a person’s ordinary 
clothing, his shoes only being removed. The 
only openings in this suit, at the head and 
wrists, are arranged to fit closely to the person. 
A flap, C, projects beneath the chin of the 
wearer to protect his mouth and nose from the 
splash of the water. Straps and suspenders, G 
and H, are employed to secure the suit to the 
person. I is a cork jacket worn bencath the 
rubber suit. K are metal shoes or weights fit- 
ting upon the feet, and padded so as to avoid 
giving much inconvenience to the wearer. M 
is the swimming or paddling device, to be 
grasped by the hand. It is covered with rub- 
ber, and so constructed that when moved in 
one direction the wings fold back and occasion 
little resistance from the water, but when 
moved in the opposite, the wings expand, and 
thus encounter the most resistance. 

Figure 2 represents in detail a can or buoy 
made to contain water and provisions, besides 
affording the basis for the flag-staff. This buoy 
is attached to the suit A by a cord, O, as seen 
in figure 1. 

Figure 3 is an open diagram of Mr. Stoner’s 
life-boat, in which a device for ballasting is in- 
troduced which can be adjusted to meet any 
emergency and avoid capsizing. F is a weight 
fixed to the lower end of a lever which is 
pivoted at its upper end to the middle point of 
the keel of the boat. A small rope being at- 
tached to the upper end, operated by a winch, 
pawl, ratchet, and brake, serves to swing the 
lever back, and bring it up to the level of the 
forward segment of the keel, in which position 
it forms a part of the after half of the keel. 
This is its proper position in calm weather or 
when the boat is under sail with a moderately 
fair wind. If the wind be on the beam, and 
blowing strongly, the lever is let down as 
much as necessary to meet the emergency. 
When, finally, the lever reaches the vertical 
position, the center of gravity is brought so low 
that no wind can capsize the boat. This was 
amply proved by the experiments. A large 
party of gentlemen entered the boat, and failed 
to capsize it by all the means within reach. 

The following brief sketch of some experi- 
ments made by Mr. Stoner and some friends in 
the harbor of New York, on the Ist of July 
last, must close this paper: 

A party of about one hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen—invited guests—embarked at 
4 P.M., from Pier No. 89 North River, with 
Capt. Stoner and several members of the Na- 
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tional Life Saving and Ship Ballasting Compa- 
ny, on the steamer Sunnyside. A band of music 
contributed to the pleasures of the excursion. 
The boat proceeded down the bay to a point 
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LIFE-PRESERVING DRESS AND BUOY. 


near the Narrows. Here, after turning her bow 
toward the city, the steamer became stationary, 
and preparations were made for the exhibition. 
The advantages of the life-boat were first put 
to the test. The improvement claimed in this 
is the ballast—a weight attached to the end of 
a lever which can be almost instantly lowered 
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it completely with water, and attempting to 
upset it by all getting on one edge. Though 
the edge of the boat was thus carried slightly 
beneath the water, it righted itself instantly 
when the weight was removed. The 
life-preserver was next exhibited. 
This consists of a cork jacket, uot 
visibly differing from those which 
have for many years been in use on 
vessels, and of a water-proof dress, of 
rubber cloth, which envelops the 
whole person except the face. Rub- 
ber paddles for facilitating progress 
in the water are provided for the 

4 hands. The prominent feature in 
z this apparatus consists of two weights 
of five pounds each attached to the 
feet. These are designed to keep the 


NOR a body upright in the water. In addi- 


tion to these means of keeping the 
body from sinking, he is supplied 
with a water-tight tin can, having 
considerable buoyancy, and contain- 
ing fresh water, concentrated meats, 
matches, stimulants, and sky-rockets 
for night signals. This can is fur- 
nished with a ballast, which can be 
TTE readily lowered, and which keeps 
it “right side up” in the roughest 
sea. Captain Stoner and Dr. Smith 
rigged themselves in their floats, 
weights, and impermcables, and 
= plunged into the sea. After the men 
got in the water their performance 
3 was beautiful. Capt. Stoner and 
bis companion displayed a red flag, 
ate and drank from their stores in 
— the can, and had a social time. Fi- 
nally, having drifted several hun- 

dred yards from the steamer, they 

sent up signals of distress in the form of sky- 
rockets and Roman candles. This exhibition 
was quite satisfactory, and the signals being 
observed by the men in the life-boat (which, in 
the mean time, had been rigged as a sailing-ves- 
gel), they came to them and picked them up. 
The Sunnyside then returned to Pier No. 89 in 
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NEW MODE OF BALLASTING. 


to a depth of twelve feet, more or less. When 
not in use this weight is raised up so as to form 
a part of the stern of the keel. The test was 
made by nine men getting into the boat, filling 


the evening. The utility of these inventions 
for saving life and property was thus demon- 
strated beyond cavil. Will the traveling pub- 
lic avail itself of them? 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 


A VISIT TO A OCLOISTER; 
OR, CARL VOGT ON THE DERIVATION OF MAN. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY JOHN P. JACKSON.) 


[WE have previously given a slight survey of 
the views promulgated by Carl Vogt, the dis- 
tinguished German ethnologist. The lectures 
on Man, which he delivered in all the chief cit- 
ies of Germany during the winter of 1867-8, 
excited considerable attention, not only in sci- 
entific circles, but especially among the Roman 
Catholic theologians of Europe. In Aix-la- 
Chapelle a public meeting was held by some 
of the latter, who denounced Vogt's views as 
heretical—a fact which, as will be seen, Vogt 
himself refers to in the following account. The 
article, which we here translate— originally 
published in one of the most influential popu- 
lar journals in the German language—is valu- 
able as embracing the substance of Vogts 
doctrine. Mr. Vogt is the chief living authority 
on the microcephala, or ape-men.] 

“ You have gone through many hard days in 
your life,” said a convalescent on the Rhine to 


his attendant, who belonged to the Alexian 


Order, a religious society well known as em- 
bracing among its members the best nurses of 
the sick anywhere to be found. “ Your calling 
is certainly no light one, and the sacrifices 
which the whole Order made during the last 
wars, in Schleswig-Holstein and Bohemia, can 
not be praised enough. Please relate to me a 
@w incidents from your life.” 

“ What can I tell you?” answered the Alex- 
fan. “Our duty enjoins us to succor the suf- 


fering, and to take care of the sick. We learn 


this calling in our institutions, where we re- 
ceive especially idiots, imbeciles, and incura- 
bles, and when we have learned it, we try to 
make ourselves as useful to mankind as it lies 
within our weakness to be. There is not much 
to be said about that.” 

“But as for yourself, have you not suffered 
infinitely in the last war, when often every- 
thing was wanting, except courage and the 
hope for improvement?” 

“ Many of our brothers are buried,” answered 
the Alexian, “and I myself often thought that 
I should never get over the troubles, fatigues, 
and fearful impressions that assailed me. But 
in what I suffered there-is nothing compared to 
what I had to do during my novitiate. Dur- 
ing cighteen months I had to take care of two 
apes !” 

“Two apes?” exclaimed theinvalid. “ How, 
in the world can one imagine such a thought 
as to place in a menagerie men who have been 
trained as attendants on the sick?“ 

“Do not misunderstand me,” replied the 
Alexian. “They were children of well-formed 
parents, human according to birth, but apes in 
their conduct, movements, and whole nature; 
two brothers—the elder wicked, malignant, 
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cunning, and crafty, the younger, good-natured, 
mild, but passionate when teased. Neither 
could speak; neither could be educated or 
trained. Bodily, human below the head; in- 
tellectually, apes in every relation. The care 
of these creatures was specially given to me, 
and that was harder than to work among suf- 
fering, but still thinking men.” 

During the war-year of 1866 I had occupied 
myself with the study of the so-called ape-men 
or microcephala (small-heads). 
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EMIL N. LISTENING TO MUSIC.“ 


as a lectarer I made use of opportunities to 
study living beings of this kind. Was it any 
wonder, then, that I listened anxiously as this 
was related? 

“T believe,” said a physician of the neigh- 
borhood, who was present, “that I have once 
seen these two beings in the Alexian Institu- 
tion. Will you tell me what I shall observe, 
so that I may not lead you upon a false trace? 


* The peculiar-looking wooden shoes which Emil 
wears are a national institution among the German peas- 
ants, and the cause of much deformity. 
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In my travels 
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teen year- old girl, Sophie Wyss, who is at pres- 


I will then repair to the Institute, inquire, and 
if both beings which you seek really belong in 
the category, I will inform you and take you 
thither, so that you can examine them your- 
self.” 

“ Heaven recompense you for your kindness, 
dear doctor. What can I tell you? These 
beings were born with absolutely too small 
skull and brain. The forehead is at most only 
two fingers broad, and slopes backward, fiat- 
tened; the skull is but a little larger than a 
man's fist; the eyebrows jut out; the thick 
lips still more; while the hanging jaw is pro- 
vided with magnificently large teeth. The 
skull is so small, so flatly arched, that the 
muscles of the ear stand nearly ag high as the 
crown of the head. The expression of the eyes 
and the whole countenance is now good-na- 
tured, now wicked, but always more like an 
animal than a man. They do not speak, but 
only utter inarticulate sounds and gurgling 
tones. They stand and walk with hanging 
head, crooked back, legs and arms bowed in- 
ward. Do not confound these ‘idiots’ with 
cretins. [Idiots of a certain kind, frequent in 
the low valleys of the Alps, generally afflicted 
with goitre.) With the latter you have dull- 
ness, weak muscles, slow, heavy movements, 
pinched-up, indented root of the nose; with 
the ape-men we find movements as quick as 
lightning, mimicry full of expression, imita- 
tions of the movements, positions, and mien of 
others, the attention restless, and quick transi- 
tions from joy to sadness, and with it a counte- 
nance reminding you of the Aztecs which 
were exhibited a few years ago, but which had 
nothing else than such skull and brain deform- 
ities—though sprung from another race.” 

“Enough,” answered the doctor. “A lay- 
man can go on the search with that. If there 
be anything there it shall not escape me.” 

A few days afterward the doctor appointed 
a rendezvous at the railroad depot. 

“I have found them!” he cried, as we met. 
“The elder brother has died, however; the 
younger lives, and you shall see him.” 

We hastened on our way. 

Have you seen living beings of this kind 


before? asked the doctor, as we plunged 
E through the soft snow and mud. 


“ Yes, indeed,” I answered, a now seven- 


ent in the Asylum of Hindelbank, near Berne. 
The girl was born in the neighborhood of Ol- 
len, in the Canton Vaud, Switzerland, but was 
taken to the Institute by order of the Govern- 
ment. She was the fright of a hound in the 
place; stood on the grade of a little house-dog 
in intellect, but possessed a prominent imitative 
instinct. She imitated the daily-repeated fum- 
ily prayer with great accuracy, taking into 
account her gurgle-tone; every movement, ev- 
ery expression of the countenance, she caught 
and imitated when in good humor. Articulate 
speech, however, failed altogether; the only 
word which she had become accustomed to in 
the Institute is Amen ’—but this was not fully 
spoken out; it sounded nearly like hamm—the 
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vowel being brought out with strong aspira- 
tion, and the m' in nearly a half-finished 
sneeze. I shall never forget the impression 
which one scene in the court-yard produced 
upon me. We had somewhat deranged our 
hair and clothing while taking our measure- 
ments, and as we went through the court with 
Sophie and the female attendant, an old blear- 
eyed half-cretin, who had only a single tooth 
in his mouth, came up to Sophie and began to 
pull at her hair and clothes. ‘Sophie doesn’t 
like you,’ said the attendant; and, indeed, the 
girl flew suddenly around, like an irritated ape, 
clutched her fingers, showed her teeth, and 
bristled up so that one could really believe 
we had go; into the cage of a panther by 
mistake. The half-cretin retreated, opened his 
mouth wide, showed his single tooth, bristled 
up, and made the same performances. At 
the same moment, however, when it appear- 
ed probable that actions would follow these 
demonstrations, a third personage appeared 
upon the scene—a poor, sickly, weak-looking 
individual with a good-natured expression of 
countenance. ‘ What's amiss, Sophie? Don't 
be wicked! Be good!” And as the girl heard 
the sound of this voice, an expression of the 
greatest joy spread over the just now enraged 
visage, and she ran with pleased gurgles and 
grunts to the new-comer, who licked her face 
like a dog, and laid his cheeks to hers.” 

„We have reached our goal,” said the doc- 
tor, as we entered the little waiting-hall. Be 
cautious, I have not made your name known; 
if it were, it might prove a hinderance to our 
inquiries. You are only a friend interested in 
cases of this sort. Indeed, if it comes to the 
point and we are directly questioned, we will 
not give a false name; till then, however, your 
silence is no sin.” 


The father-rector granted our request with- 
out inquiring my name, and immediately or- 
dered the young man to be brought forward. 

„Emil,“ he stated, comes from well-formed 
parents. His father is dead; the mother still 
lives, The elder brother, who was more de- 
formed, and lived here with this one, died two 
years ago; a sister, not so much deformed, but 
still like an animal, lives in another institute. 
She has another brother here, who is a 
good-looking, intelligent boy. We consider 
this one the same as a domesticated animal. 
People play and amuse themselves with him 
as with a good-natured but ill-bred dog. The 
elder brother was malignant and spiteful, bit 
dangerously, and once in his madness two men 
could scarcely hold him; but this one would 
hurt nobody, and so no one does him any 
harm.” 

The strange being now madc his appearance, 
clad in a smock of coarse brown woolen stuff, 
which reached to his heels, with a scarf slung 
negligently around his neck. As if I saw the 
twin-brother of Sophie Wyss! The same atti- 
tude, with crooked back, knees and arms bent 
inward, and the latter somewhat screwed 
round; the same friendly grin in the stupid 
countenance, with the thick, constantly slaver- 
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ing lips, and the great protruding eyebrows, 
prominent cheek-bones, and low, retreating 
forehead, over which very short-cut, bristly 
hair covered a skull scarcely as large as a 
man’s fist. My friend Richard Seel, of Elber- 
feld, who later and with much trouble fur- 
nished a wonderfully successful life-sized por- 
trait of Emil, has perhaps imparted a little too 
much intellectual expression to the eyes, which 
stared at us good-naturedly, hastily followed 
our every movement, and appeared to question 
our purposes. It willingly reached a hand to 
one and the other, and allowed his head to be 
scratched, fingered, and measured with appar- 
ent delight. It was easy to see that the bony 
skull—the brain-cap—was far smaller than the 
head would indicate at first glance; for the 
scalp proved at the touch to be very thick, and 
here and there even puffed out, so that the 
space between the protruding eyebrows and the 
bones of the forehead appeared to be smoothly 
filled out, while in fact the latter offered a deep 
depression. 


Emil imitates a few words. The father-rec- 
tor pointed with his forefinger to heaven, and 
asked a number of times, Where is God?” At 
last the man-ape raised his finger likewise, and 
ejaculated “ Stah, stah.” We were told that 
this syllable should mean Was ist das?” 
(“ What is that?”), and indeed the whispered 
“s” was brought out with sharp accent on 
every occasion. He attempts, besides, to utter 
the word “Muda” (mutter: mother). We 
heard “Ah Diah!” from him as he stroked 
the collar of my fur coat. He held the fur to 
his cheek, took one of our hands in order that 
we might stroke it; he tried evidently to say, 
Ein thier! Hin thier! (“An animal! An ani- 
mal!“). A real streak of happiness came over 
his face at this discovery, and he constantly 
returned to the fur and the supposed animal. 

The highest excitement, however, well paint- 
ed on his countenance, was caused when a 
barrel-organ was brought, which shrieked out 
& miserable melody. Pressing forward, with 
the forefinger raised toward heaven, with the 
ejaculation “Stah! stah!” he keeps up a con- 
tinual movement with his feet, while his wide 
animal-mouth grins and his eyes beam with 
rapture. My friend Seel seized this moment for 
his picture, a copy of which appears in our 
engraving. His excitement increased; the 
father-rector encouraged him to beat time and 
dance; finally he fell upon the instrument, at- 
tempted to get hold of the handle, and with 
wild energy to turn it. If he were permitted, 
he would grind and dance until he fell to the 
ground exhausted. 

“ How is the origin of such a being to be ex- 
plained?” I was asked after Emil was taken 
away. He is more ape than man—an ape in 
his conduct, in his intelligence, in his lack of 
speech, in the appearance of his head —and still 
not ill- formed in body, and descended, too, from 
well-formed, intelligent parents.“ 

“T will attempt to give the results of my re- 
searches in a short space. The skull proper, 
the bony brain-cap with the two hemispheres 
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of the great-brain therein inclosed, correspond 
with the monkey type in shape, and are devel- 
oped according to the same law of growth, 
which, with the ape, is regular. The great- 
brain, the seat of the thinking power, is scarcely 
so large as with the ape; its individual por- 
tions are formed like an ape’s,—the functions 
corresponding with their organs. The brain 
of an ape can generate no human thought 
Therefore they all lack those properties which 
characterize man as a higher, thinking being: 
articulate speech, the capability of abstract 
thought, and all that philosophers, moralista, 
and even naturalists have claimed as the spe- 
cial intellectual attribute of the human race as 
antithesis to the brute. However brutal the 
expression of the countenance may be, its nat- 
ural historical characteristics are human. The 
convex nose, the lower nerves of the nose sen- 
sible through the lips, the order and form of 
the teeth, the protruding chin—all these belong 
to man, though to the lowest type. You can 
scarcely find such obliquely set teeth and such 
a prominent jaw in an Australian, to say noth- 
ing of a higher race from which the individual 
descends, and to which, according to the rest of 
his body, he belongs. 


“You have, then, in the ape-man a mingling 
of three different types: the ape in skull and 
the higher, thinking portion of the brain, the 
lowest race of mankind in countenance, the 
higher race in body. The whole to a certain 
extent unnatural mixture develops tardily amid 
opposing tendencies. The small head grows 
slowly ; is perhaps exposed in youth to many 
detrimental] influences; but he often becomes 
large, attaining a powerful manhood, and reach- 
ing a good age. According to the results of re 
searches, which, however, are not corroborated 
by experience, there exists no doubt that these 
beings are capable of transmitting posterity, 
and probably might have children among 
themselves.” 

But all that does not give an answer to my 
question,” said a bystander. “We ask for the 
origin of such forms, and you answer with an 
analysis of their constitution.” 

“Softly, softly! First, I think, man must 
know what a being is; then he can ask how he 
became such. Now we will lay hold of the mat- 
ter by the roots. Two great laws permeate the 
whole of organic nature like the red tape through 
all the ropes of the English navy: the law of 
transmission and the law of mutability. Both 
go hand in hand; both can slumber, not appear- 
ing in the phenomena during a long period, 
each restraining the other, but never perfectly 
annulled. Every organism carries in itself the 
whole history of its construction by means of 
the continual concurrences of both of these 
forces; every transitional point where the an- 
cestors remain stationary is indicated in the 
development of the descendant by a transitory 
stage of culture. That parents transmit a sum 
of character to their descendants I need not 
prove. Lou see this every day; see also that 
this character makes its appearance first at a 
defined age, but till then is inactive. But not 
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less clear is the mutability. No child abso- 
lutely resembles its parents. Every organism 
has thus within itself the capability of change; 
but in most cases this capability produces only 
unessential results. We can not wonder at 
that. Every egg, every germ, has the capabil- 
ity of development, and of becoming an inde- 
pendent being; but try once to calculate how 
many eggs of a tape-worm again become tape- 
worms, and you will arrive at the result that, 
from a million of eggs perhaps only a single 
one reaches its object, by finding the favorable 
ground which is a necessary and close condi- 
tion to its existence. Just so the human organ- 
ism. Each carries the germ of mutability within 
itself. Of millions, perhaps only one finds the 
necessary conditions to the unfolding of this 
germ, and transmits the result attained to off- 


spring.” 
“I do not see at all how that should be,” in- 
terrupts one. 


“ You shall soon be served. If transmission 
as well as mutability write their results in the 
history of the organism; if both can remain 
latent during a certain period and even through 
generations, until made visible with the ac- 
quirement of favorable conditions, we can thus 
explain why phenomena often make their ap- 
pearance in the succeeding generation which 
place themselves outside of the usual course of 
development, and which we in part designate 
as arrested formations (hemmungsbdildungen), 
and in part as premonitory formations (ahnen- 
bildungen)—{atavism, from atavus, the ancestor 
or original parent). Both phenomena are alike 
in principle, only the latter refer us more to 
nearer characteristics which we see appear- 
ing in perfected development in the progeni- 
tors; while the ‘arrested formations,’ through 
the stopping of un organ at a certain phase of 
development, represent these only to us. Per- 
mit me to explain: If men are born with hare- 
lips, wolf-jaws, or other similar deformities, we 
‘would rather call these an ‘ arrested formation,’ 
because the organ has stopped at a very early 
degree of the development of the coming indi- 
vidual, which, as far as we know, would be 
represented by no full-grown normal type. II, 
on the other hand, a colt were produced with 
stripes on the feet (zebra-like), or with three- 
toed feet instead of a single one, we would call 
this a ‘ premonitory formation,’ an atavism; be- 
cause we can assume, with more or less proba- 
bility, that the type from which it descended 
was variegated, like the present wild horse 
of Africa, and because such ancestor of the 
colt instanced, which lived in the newer ter- 
tiary period and was called by the researchers 
of petrifactions hipparton, possessed such three- 
toed feet. The colt of the present day pos- 
sesses at an early period in its mother’s womb, 
in the stunted foundations of its members, inti- 
mations of not only three but even five toes, 
which disappear, however, in the following or- 
der: first the outer one, then the two next, and 
only the middle one attains full growth. When 
instead of this, as sometimes appears, two side 
toes grow out, which, somewhat like the so- 
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called after-claw of the pig, hang at a height a 
little above the ground, so that the full-grown 
animal still only walks with the middle toe, 
this formation is called an arrested formation,’ 
for the process of disappearance of the both 
side toes was checked,—and at the same time a 
‘premonitory formation,’ with the bones, liga- 
ments, sinews, originally present only in the 
foundations and developed at a later period, 
have brought to light the fcet of the geological 
ancestors which precede the horse in the his- 
tory of the earth.” 

“ Fiat applicatio. Make the application,” said 
the doctor, as he took a pinch of snuff. 

“ You are right, doctor, I resumed ; the 
application follows at once. All anatomists 
are now united, after the most complete inves- 
tigations, that the brains of the ape and man are 
built according to the same fundamental prin- 
ciples, and possess in common the finest indi- 
vidual portions of the orgauic parts; that both 
differ only through the perfection and propor- 
tion of the individual part as well as through 
the development of the whole. The brain of the 
man-resembling ape, the gorilla itself, whose 
body surpasses that of man in size and weight, 
is nevertheless two-thirds smaller than that of 
man, and this reduction falls especially on the 
so-called great-brain, that is, the portion of the 
brain which, in the strictest relation, is devoted 
to the intellect. This pre-eminence of the human 
brain is doubtless acquired in part before birth, 
for the child comes into the world with a weight 
of brain which certainly exceeds that of the 
just-born ape, but stands below that of the full- 
grown one in a small degree; the superiority, 
however, is essentially made prominent imme- 
diately after birth, and especially in the first 
year of life. The volume of brain of the new- 
born child is related to the grown-up man-like 
ape as 4 to 5; that of the full-grown man to the 
grown-up ape as 15 to 5. Man thus receives 
his superiority of brain principally through 
growth immediately after birth, and this cir- 
cumstance alone proves that the pre-eminence 
is acquired proportionately late in the history 
of the race. 

Now let us take under consideration a be- 
ing who is neither man nor ape, in the full 
full sense of the words; whose brain is placed 
on the common basis with both, but which can 
be developed in either direction. Such a forma- 
tion which permits such a development is pos- 
sessed in the brain of the human love-fruit at 
an early period. The brain of all men, with- 
out exception, has gone through such a forma- 
tional stage. Let us suppose that in this peri- 
od, through an influence which we can not yet 
further explain, an ‘arrested formation’ ap- 
peared, and a process was evoked, the same 
as with the colt which would bring three-toed 
feet into the world. The brain, checked in 
the human formation, grows; but this growth 
does not go on in the normal direction, but 
it remains upon a lower grade, partly stag- 
nant and partly following the direction belong- 
ing to the lower grade: it develops in the 
direction of the ape-type. The great-brain, es- 


stand in the closest relation with the higher 
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pecially the intellectual lobes, which appear to 


thoughts, as well as those portions of the lobes of 
the brain which, following the most modern 
surgical observations, are the seat of articulate 
speech, are formed according to the law of the 
development of the ape, and not according to 
the human law of development; they grow, 
too, after birth, the same as in the ape-type, and 
the surrounding portion, the bony skull-cap, 
becomes modeled according to this law. For 
that reason, too, we see formed with the micro- 
cephala which reach mature age the same 
ledges and ridges of the skull as those devel- 
oped in the aged apes ;—in short, each condi- 
tion appears which I have previously repre- 
sented to you as the characteristics of these 
deformities.” 

“ You assume, then, that these deformities are 
at the same time ‘arrested formations’ and 
‘premonitory formations, ” said the doctor. 


“ Certainly,” I answered. They lead us, in re- 
gard to the brain, back to the point from which 
the two branches of a common stem — the ape 
and man—have developed, though in different 
directions, and have diverged from each other 
constantly more and more. Bring into your con- 
ception for once young apes and children, old 
apes and mature men. The young ones resem- 
ble each other more than the aged. The skull 
of a young ape has a far greater resemblance to 
that of a child than the skull of a full-grown 
ape has to that of a man. In growing, both 
types deviate from one another. Place the di- 
vergent lines which represent this reciprocal 
growth, continue them retrogressively, and 
they will cross themselves at a certain point, 
and this is, for the brain, the period where an 
‘arrested formation’ leads the organ into a false 
direction. The conclusion from these prem- 
ises follows as a matter of course: The origin 
of man can not be looked for in the now living 
ape; the ape-men lead us back to a stem, to a 
similar type which must be looked for in an 
earlier geological period, and from which the 
type is divided. But as the human-resembling 
apes, orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla, approach 
man from different sides, the first in the brain, 
the second in skull and teeth, the third in the 
size of its members, and no one of them stands 
unqualifiedly nearer to man than another, so 
also among the different races of mankind dif- 
ferent characters are indicated, whereby they 
prove their origin, and thereby their relation- 
ship with the ape. This is clearly authenti- 
cated by the trustworthy measurements of 
Messrs. Scherzer and Schwarz, made on board 
the Novarra, and published at Vienna by Dr. 
Weissbach. Even the most highly developed 
races, which stand above all others in volume 
and perfection of brain, are still, as the author 
expresses it, supplied with such heirlooms as 
go to prove a common ancestry.” 

“I acquiesce as a layman,” said the father- 
rector, “and assume no opinion upon the re- 
sults of science, which, nevertheless, according 
to my own fast convictions, confirm the teach- 
ings of our Church and religion. But a strange 
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creature is that Emil, though I am convinced 
that Vogt would give much if he could have 
him placed before him in person. He would 
open his eyes!” 

„I will allow the matter to adjust itself,” I 


replied, almost overcome with laughter. We e V 
know Vogt well, who is, according to report, still 


lecturing in different cities on the Rhine here, 
and I am convinced that he would seize the 


opportunity with pleasure. Would you lend 5 
Emil to him for the fall, and allow him to ex- 


hibit him in Aix-la-Chapelle and other places? 


“I! Certainly not! Seeing that our rules | 
would not permit it, and my superior could : 


rightly hold me responsible, I dare not for 
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any price call out the wrath of the Aix-la- # 


Chapellers for furnishing Vogt with such a 
weapon.” 


“It is already done,” said I, bowing. “I 5 


have the honor, in my own person, to intro- $g 


duce Professor Carl Vogt, of Geneva.” 


Positively!“ cried out the father-rector. % 


“ Now I ought to have thought it! But I am 
glad, nevertheless, to have made your ac- 
quaintance, and to have been convinced with 
my own eyes that you no more resemble an 
ape than either the doctor or myself. Without 
this evidence I could have believed the con- 
trary, after all the scandal which has been 
made on your account.” 
—— OG Oe 
THE RHINOOBROS. 
—0 — 

THis massive and powerful animal belongs 
to the family of pachyderms, or thick-skinned 
quadrupeds. In bulk it is scarcely less than 
the elephant, while its strength is fully as great. 
Its characteristics may be thus given: The in- 
cisors, or cutting teeth, are altogether wanting, 
or are four in cach jaw; there are no canine 
teeth; the molars, or grinders, are seven on 
each side, above and below—those of the upper 
jaw having a square surface, and presenting 
several projecting lines, and those of the lower 
jaw having an irregular crown, with project- 
ing eminences. The feet are divided into three 
toes; the skin is naked, thick, compact, and 
hard ; the bones forming the roof of the arched 
nose are very strong, and support one, and in 
the African species, two horns. The pecu- 
liarity of the horn is, that it has no connection 
with the bony frame of the animal, being joined 
merely to the skin and composed of longitudi- 
nal fibers, which appear on close inspection to 
be an agglutinated mass of hairs, and not of a 
true bony nature. The rhinoceros frequents 
swampy situations near large rivers and ver- 
dant plains. Its food is herbs and succulent 
grasses and shrubs. It leads a quiet and in- 
dolent life in its native regions, delighting to 
roll and wallow in the oozy soil of the marsh, 
swimming, however, with ease and vigor when 
in deep water. 

Our engraving gives the reader an idea of 
the general appearance of the Indian rhinoc- 
eros, probably the largest and most powerful 
of the different known species. When angered, 
he proves a most formidable antagonist, his 
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dense skin being in most parts almost impen- 
etrable to a rifle-ball; and such is his keen- 
ness of smell and hearing, that hunters must 
approach him against the direction of the wind 
if they would take him unawares. In the 
breeding season the rhinoceros is very danger- 
ous, and impetuously attacks every animal, 
even the elephant, that may venture near his 
haunts. 

The thick and deep folds into which the skin 
is gathered on the neck, cheeks, shoulders, 
haunches, and thighs are distinctive marks of 
the Indian rhinoceros. The prevailing color 
of the skin is dusky black with a slight tinge 
of purple. But one young rhinoceros is pro- 
duced at a birth, and continues in the nursing 
state for nearly two years. The age attained by 
the animal] has been estimated at one hundred 
years The horn has been strangely regarded 
from the earliest times either as an antidote 
against poison, or as efficacious in detecting its 
presence. It was used by the Indian kings at 
table for drinking purposes, from the notion 
that “it sweats at the approach of any kind of 
poison whatever.” Thunberg says: It is 
generally believed that goblets made of the 
horns in a turner’s lathe will discover any 
poisonous draught that is put into them, by 
making the liquor ferment until it runs quite 
out of the goblet. Such goblets are frequently 
set in gold and silver, and are regarded as 
suitable presents to kings, persons of distinc- 
tion, and particular friends; or else they are 
sold ata high price, sometimes at the rate of 
fifty rix-dollars each. When I tried these horns, 
both wrought and unwrought—both old and 
young horns — with several sorts of poison, 
weak as well as strong, I observed not the 


least motion or effervescence ; and when a so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate or other similar 
substance was poured into one of these horns, 
there arose only a few bubbles, produced by 
the air that had been inclosed in the pores of 
the horn, and which was now disengaged from 
it.“ Water drank from such horns was re- 
garded by the natives of India as medicinal. 
In this case the water was stirred in the cup- 
like hollow at the base of the horn with an 
iron nail, until it became discolored. 

Very few specimens of the rhinoceros have 
been carried to Europe or brought to America, 
and scarcely enough is known or published of 
the animal to warrant an opinion of his intel- 
ligence or docility. A very fine one, as re- 
gards size and strength, imported to this coun- 
try at a cost of over $20,000, forms a leading 
feature of a well-known traveling menagerie, 
but is kept so closely secured that circum- 
stances are not favorable for an exhibition of 
striking sagacity. Not long since, however, it 
escaped from confinement, and drove directly 
for a pond not far removed from the stable in 
which it had been kept. It took to the water 
apparently with great glee, and rolled about 
to the utmost terror and confusion of a large 
herd of cattle which were grazing in the 
meadow. But much gentleness on the part of 
the keeper and a show of savory food finally 
induced the huge beast to re-enter his narrow 
quarters. 

In Africa, the white or blunt-nosed rhinoccros 
is found, which differs from the other species 
chiefly in color and the conformation of the 
muzzle. Its mouth is shaped like that of the 
ox, the upper lip being perfectly square, and 
destitute of the mobility and power of pro- 
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trusion which is exhibited in other species. 
The rhinoceros is one of those few species of 
animals which have inhabited our globe for 
ages, and represents the quadrupeds of the 
geological periods. The unicorn of Scripture 
doubtless is the same animal. Fossil relics of 
the rhinoceros are very abundant, and show 
that at some remote past time that animal was 
very widely distributed over the globe. 


Tir Our Young Folks. 


A GOOD NAME. 


In the school of Dr. Woods none were al- 
lowed to enter the conservatory without leave; 
but a boy’s handkerchief, with his name upon 
it, had been found there. Just at the close of 
school the Doctor called the name of James 
Howard. The whole school became silent with 
suspense. 

“ James Howard! what has he done? such a 
noble boy! such a good boy!” all thought. 
Dr. Woods himself believed he must have been 
sent into the conservatory by the teacher of 
botany; so he asked— 

James Howard, have you been into the 
conservatory to-day?”  . 

“I have not, sir, replied James, in a clear, 
calm tone. 

“I believe you, James,” said Dr. Woods, 
“although your handkerchief has been found 
there. You are not the boy to tell an untruth.” 

So James sat in his seat unmoved. Every 
boy in the school believed him, and almost en- 
vied his good name. 

Dr. Woods said no more on this subject, ex- 
cept these few words. Let every boy learn 
from this incident the worth of a good name, 
especially when appearances are against him. 

How came James’ handkerchief in the con- 
servatory? for, as I have said, it was contrary 
to the rules of the school for a boy to enter 
there unbidden. James had lent it to a small 
boy named John Rand, to tie up some nuts the 
day before, when they had a little ramble to- 
gether. The boy forgot to return it. He also 
forgot the rule of the school against entering 
the conservatory, but, seeing the door open, 
rushed in to look at some rare flowers. The 
handkerchief, being partly out of his pocket, 
dropped upon the ground. 

See here the evils of heedless forgetfulness. 
The boy had exposed a schoolmate to censure ; 
and had it not been for James Howard’s good 
name, his teacher would surely have thought 
him to be the offender. At least, so thought 
John Rand. 

How ashamed he felt when Dr. Woods said 
these words about a good name. The words 
kept ringing in his ears. He had broken 
a rule of the school, and was afraid to own it. 
He thought the Doctor would despise him if he 
knew, and so would the boys. All the day, all 
that night, he had no peace. At length he 
went to sec James. He was not afraid to tell 
him all about it. 


“I did forget it, James, truly, honestly I 
did,” said the child; but Tm afraid the Doctor 
won't believe me as he does you.” 

“Yes he will,” replied James. You have 
been so short a time in school, there’s some ex- 
cuse for you. Go at once, and own up; for the 
longer you put it off the harder it will be. Al- 
ways own a fault at once. Don’t be afraid; 
the Doctor will forgive you.” 

Thus encouraged, the boy went to Dr. 
Woods, confessed his fault, and was forgiven ; 
but he learned a lesson against forgetfulness 
which he always remembered. 
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ONLY A BABY. 
BY ADDIE LAYTON. 


ONLY a baby small, 
Dropped from the skies! 

Only a laughing face— 
Two sunny eyes! 


Only two cherry lips, 
One chubby nose! 
Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes. 


Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft! 

Only a tongue that wags, 
Loudly and oft. 


Only a little brain, 
Empty of thought! 
Only a little heart, 
Troubled with naught. 
Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear! j 
Only a life to love, 
While we are here. 
Only a baby small, 
Never at reat ! 
Small, but how dear to us, 
God knoweth beat ! 
— e 
Tue CHI D's KET.— Aunty,” said a little 
girl, I believe I have found a new key to un- 
lock people's hearts and make them so willing; 
for you know, aunty, God took my father and 
mother, and they want people to be kind to 
their poor little daughter.“ 
„What is the key?” asked aunty. 


“It is only one little word—guess what? 


But aunty was no guesser. 

“It is please,” said the child; “ aunty, it is 
please. If I ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘ Please show me my parsing lesson ?’ she says, 
Oh, yes, and helps me. If I ask Sarah, Please 
do this for me?’ no matter, she'Il take her 
hands out of the suds. If I ask uncle, Please,’ 
he says, ‘ Yes, puss, if I can;’ and if I say, 
‘ Please aunty ’”— 

What does aunty do?” said aunty herself. 

“Oh, you look and smile just like mother, 
and that is the best of all, cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms around aunty’s neck, with 
a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know 
about this key; and I hope they will use it 
also, for there is great power in the small, kind 
courtesies of life. 

Oh, yes; kind words will even do more 
than the key of Chubbs’ wonderful locks! 


ETIQUETTE FOR OHILDREN. 


ALwars say Yes, sir. No, sir. Yes, papa. 
No, papa. Thank you. No, thank you. Good- 
night. Good-morning. Use no slang terms. 

Clean faces, clean clothes, clean shoes, and 
clean finger-nails indicate good breeding. 
Never leave your clothes about tho room. 
Have a place for everything, and everything 
in its place. 

Rap before entering a room, and never leave 
it with your back to the company. 

Always offer your seat to a lady or old gen- 
tleman. 

Never put your feet on cushions, chairs, or 
tables. 

Never overlook any one when reading or 
writing, nor talk or read aloud while others 


| are reading. 


Never talk or whisper at meetings or public 
places, and especially in a private room, where 
any one is singing or playing the piano. 

Be careful to injure no one’s feelings by un- 
kind remarks. Never tell tales, make faces, 
call names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfor- 
tunate, nor be cruel to insects, birds, or an- 
imals. 


— e ———— 


IJunpLES.— A correspondent residing in Texas 
sends us the following questiens for our young 
readers to puzzle out: 

1. The oldest man that ever lived was 969 
years old when he died, but died before his 
earthly father. How could this be? 

2. There is a word of one syllable, easy and 

short, 

Which reads both backward and forward 

the same, 

Expresses our sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 
SHarp.— William, my son, how came you 

to muddy your dress so?” 

Willie stopped a moment, then looking his 
father in the eye, very soberly asked : 

“Father, what am I made of?” 

“Dust. The Bible says, ‘ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.’” 

„Well, father, if I’m dust, how can I help 
being muddy when it rains on me?” 

Pious ENERGY.—Many years ago a small 
Connecticut parish undertook to build a meet- 
ing-house. They went so far as to get up the 
frame and cover it with boards. Then, for 
want of money and of harmony, the enterprise 
stood still. The elements then assailed the un- 
finished structure, which in the course of a few 
years rotted down. By this time the people 
had come to their senses, and set out in earnest 
to have another house. Raisings then were 
great occasions. All the men assembled to put 
up the timbers; all the women and children 
were there to see them do it. At the conclu- 
sion of the work it was common to sing a 
psalm— the lines, for want of books, being usu- 
ally deaconed off. This office, at the time re- 
ferred to, was assigned to President Edwards 
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witty son Pierrepont, who happened to be 


present. He began as follows: 
Except the Lord doth build the house, 
The workmen toil in vain ; 


which was sung with a will. But the excited 
throng was taken somewhat aback when their 
roguish precentor roared out as follows : 


Except the Lord doth shingle it, 
*T will tumble down again. 


— . — 
IN PRESS. 


S. R. WELLS, New York, will soon publish, 
MAN, IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; or, The 

Bible Account of Man’s Creation Tested by 

Scientific Theories of his Origin and An- 

tiquity. By JosEkrH P. Tompson, D. D., 

LL. D. One vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

To reconcile Revelation with Science; to 
go back through Etlinology to the origin of 
the human race; and to examine critically 
the theories of the philosophers and writers on 
the Development Theory, in order to arrive at 
the facts, and thus settle the question, is 
the object of the author. Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New 
York, is considered one of the ripest scholars 
in America. The book contains the gist of a 
vast amount of Scriptural and scientific know)- 
edge, reviewing all authorities to date. 

— — — 


FRONTAL Sinus, ETC. —In our October num- 
ber we shall endeavor to answer at consider- 
able length the questions of several correspond- 
ents with reference to the relation subsisting 
between the frontal bones of the skull and the 
anterior organs of the brain. 


NURSERIES IN THE WEST.—It is gratifying 
to observe the enterprising spirit of Western 
men in establishing nurseries of fruit and for- 
est trees all through prairie Jand. We intend 
to publish a list of them, so that everybody 
may know where to find young stock to plant. 
There is room on the prairies for 100,000,000 of 
forest trees, and for a vast number of fruit trees. 
Let them be planted on every roadside, along 
every railway, and on every farm. Oh, the 
beauty, the health, and the joy to human eyes 
of beautiful trees 


— —— — — 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem anffictently lutereating or suggestive to merit a place bere, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts, 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


AN enterprising young lecturer, who has been oper- 
ating in the West for some years, sends us the following 
letter, which will be found to contain some suggestions 
not unworthy of consideration: 


“In THE FIELD, aT FRANKLIN Grove, ILL. 
Eprrors Jocrnat—I love the science you represent, 
and it, as the science of human life, has bad a large share 
of my attention for the last ten years; and although I 
have never written an article for your enterprising JOUR- 
NAL, I am by no means a stranger to ite pages, nor to 
your other excellent works on Physiology and Phrenol- 
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subject of the temperaments is yet to be written.’ I 
have made an effort in that direction; below you have 
the result, in an abridged form. Here the subject is re- 
solved into its original elements, and adapted to the 
wante and understanding of the people. 

- Instead of three or four temperaments, the subject re- 
solves itself into seven elementary powers the natural 
grand divisions of physical and intellectual life: 


1. The bony power ; 

2. The muscular power; 
3. The digestive power; 
4. The glandular power; 
5. The circulating power: 
6. The breathing power; 
7. The mental power. 


By this arrangement we are able to point out the weak- 
ness and disease (if any) of each person that we examine, 


and afford a few words of counsel and advice as to treat- 


ment. ; 

From these elements all the combinations of tempera- 
ment are readily formed and easily understood. For 
instance: 

The 1st and 2d compose the motive or bilions temper- 
ament ; 

The 3d and 4th compose the abdominal-vital or lym- 
pathic temperament ; 

The 5th and 6th compose the thoracic-vital or sanguine 
temperament ; 

The 7th is the mental or nervous temperament. 

The ist, 2d, and 7th compose the motive-mental tem- 
perament ; 

The 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th compose the vital tempera- 
ment. 

By using this classification of the physical powers, I 
have no trouble in explaining to the people what I mean 
by temperament. 

The following may be interesting to your readers, as 
quite a number of the leading principles of Physiology 
and Phrenology are here thrown together in a condensed 
form. They are elementary, as you see, and intended 
for popular use: 


RULES AND REMARKS, 

1. The health and character of a man depend upon 
three things: Birth, Education, and Habit; what he had 
in him from the start, and what he has absorbed, ac- 
quired, and learned from outside sources, and especially 
what he has reduced to practice. 

2. Traits of character, dispositions, aspirations, tal- 
ents, propensities, passions, depraved conditions, and 
disease may be inherited as well as form, looks, and 
complexion. 

8. Children may inherit from either parent, or from any 
grandparent, or from all of them, but are more apt to 
inherit from their parents only, and to inherit in abund- 
ance, the large and healthy organs that are common to 
both, and therefore the weakness and diseases that are 
common to both. Like begets like. 

4. For whatever health, talent, and purity we may have 
inherited, we are indebted, first, to the correct marriage, 
and second to the education, and good habits, temper- 
ance, and morality of our parents and their parents. Our 
inherited diseases, depraved condition, and immoral ten- 
dencies, are the results of the improper marriages, bad 
habits, and depraved practices of same. 

5. Education is the proper cultivation of all the powers 
of the mind, and may include, also, the proper training 
of all powers of the body. 

6. Learning is derived from persons, things, or books, 
whether in schools, shops, or streets, and from all sur- 
roundings, associations, and from all conceivable sources. 

% Physical health requires the moderate and regular 
use of all the powers of the body, at proper times, fol- 
lowed by regular and sufficient intervals of rest. Mutual 
health and barmony require the same. 

8. Habit is the result of oft-repeated effort and contin- 
ual practice, and may be either good or bad. Habits, 
customs, and neages have much influence in the forma- 
tion of character. 

9. The proper restraint of an active organ, and the le- 
gitimate use of anything, is Temperance; but cxcess— 
in any direction—or the improper use or abuse of any 
organ or anything, is Intemperance. 

10. Any organ or condition, whether of the body or of 
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the mind, becomes larger and stronger by healthy exer- 
cise, weakened by inaction, and injured by excessive 
action or abuse. 

11. The quantity of our vitality and strength is limited. 
If we use it all in one direction, we have none left to use 
in any other direction. 

12. Any organ that is excessively lange and active ab- 
sorbs more than its share of nourishment and attention, 
and thereby causes the smaller organ to be weakened 
and neglected. 

18, The larger organs of both body and mind will al- 
ways lead and control the smaller ones—unless the 
smaller ones, with the consent of a part of the larger 
ones, combine against the others, becanse the ruling or- 
gans are like those officers in a Republican Government 
who incline to manage their own interest and promotion, 
but are still subject to the will and control of the major- 
ity. Self-cultare and Self-control are accomplished by 
combining the many organs against the one, or the few. 

14. People will always be more successful in business 

if they adopt some occupation that leads in the direction 
of their larger organe, and should always do so, if the di- 
rection is useful and honorable, unless the larger organs 
are so large already as to be strained and injured by ex- 
ercise. 
15. Most diseases, that are not inherited, result from 
Intemperance, Excesses, and Exposures, and the weaker 
organs generally suffer the most, because they are the 
most easily injured. 

16. The Weakness, Excess, or Injury of any one organ 
tmpaire the health and usefulness, and to that extent de- 
slroys the harmony of the whole organization. 

1%. Health, Strength, Ability, and Character will al- 
ways correepond with the organization of the body and 
the mind. 

18. An Equilibrium of all the Organs and Elements of 
the whole Organization denotes Harmony, and therefore 
the highest possible amount of Health, Strength, Talent, 
and Ability. C. A. 8., M. D.“ 


MORGAN'S MUCILAGE STAND. 


THEsE Reservoir Stands are espectally designed for mu- 
cilage for the desk, but are adapted to other purposes. 
where the contents should be kept from exposure to the 
air, evaporation, or free from dust, as shellac, varnish, 
and similar liqnids used by artists, dentists, and others. 

The reservoir, or dome, may be filled through the 
mouth, and when placed on the desk the depth of the 
mucilage will correspond with the length of the brash, 
which will always be fed and ready for uee; avoiding the 
necessity of adjusting the brush to a varying level of 
mucilage. 

The mouth is concave, and contracted to one-third the 
size of the neck, forming an edge for clearing the brush, 
and to keep the cap from contact with the gum. With 
an edge instead of a neck for clearing the brush, the 
mouth is not liable to become clogged, as in the common 
bottle. 

There are two sizes of these stands: No. 1, the price of 
which is $1 50, and No. 2—repregented in the engraving 
—which is only 75 cents. They will be supplied by sta- 
tloners, and are likely to supersede all other atyles. 
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“bat Then Say.” 


Here we gire pace for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinion: no discussions—will 
de in order. Your “ Best THOUGHTS ” 80- 
licited. Be brief, 


YEARNINGS.— What earnest, 
diligent spirit has not experienced feel- 
ings similar to those expressed in the 
following letter ? ` 

DEAR PHRENOLOGICAL—How can we cul- 
tivate all the faculties? We have had a 
thorough English education ; but living eo 
retired—not having access to cultivated 
society or standard literature—we feel 
that our facnities are becoming dormant, 
that our talents are buried and tarnished. 
The foundation has been laid, but we have 
not reared the structure altogether of 
“lively stones and precious gems gath- 
ered from the rich flelds of literature. 

We are a lover of the Inspired Vol- 
nme: each day we con its sacred pages: 
each day we strive to fulfill more com- 
pletely our duties as a Christian ; to follow 
more nearly the example of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; but aside from thie, we 
feel there are great truths afloat in the 
world in which we have never partici- 
pated: that there ia much of God's beautl- 
fal universe we have not explored, even in 
thonght, that there are great minds whose 
every thonght is purity. We desire to 
bask in their radiance. Well, to come to 
the point, dear PHnENOLOGICAL, and to 
confess the whole truth, the structure has 
been neglected; we have not reared the 
building as we should ; we have been rather 
retrogrnding than progressing. We feel 
that we have spent part (at least) of our 
life to no purpose. We have been trying 
for several years to arise from this miser- 
able lethargy, to break the spell, and live 
a life of spiritual, intellectual, and moral 
culture; we wish to rub the tarnish from 
all our talents, and bave them glittering in 
bright array. We have forgotten so much 
of our education! we know the air is com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen; but, oh, 
there is so much of chemistry we have for- 
gotten, so much we might have learned 
had we continued to progress; we know a 
conglomerate and bowlder, but to see 
them only awakens regret to think of the 
vast fields of geology unexplored. So itis 
with astronomy, meteorology, and other 
studies; we have even become rusty in 
grammar. If misery loves company,“ we 
could find many, yes, very many, in our 
retrograding pathway; but if others are 
content, that is no reason we should be re- 
signed to our quiescent state. If we are 
held accountable at the last day for unim- 
proved moments, how fearful will be the 
reckoning! If yon can say anything to 
arouse us to activity, and be the means of 
our asing aright the talents God has given 
us, by all means do so. SUBSCRIBER. 


FRgurr CutturE—Its Im- 


PORTANCE.—Mr. Ingraham Gould, a horti- 
culturist at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, is- 
snes a circular, in which he says: Reader, 
do you realize that God created you a frn- 
givorous animal? History informs us that 
our firet parents lived on fruits, and you 
never heard of their sending for a doctor. 
If you wish to avoid sickness, and remain 
healthful, live as much as possible on fruit. 
If you believe we shall live in a future world, 
live more on fruit, that yonr spirit may 
be developed. Keep the body in a health- 
fal condition, else your soul will be sickly, 
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puny, and dwarfed. There is no subject 
more important to the well-being of the 
human race. Reader, God will surely hold 
you responsible if you neglect this impor- 
tant duty. Abstain from the use of whie- 
ky, tobacco, tea and coffee, if necessary, 
and lay up the change for future invest- 
ment in fruit trees. What is a home with- 
out ite fruit trees? ah, its shade trees, 
also, as well as flowers, shrubbery, and 
small fruits? Ton may think you inhabit 
a home without these appendages, but it is 
not a home; it is only a place in which to 
stay. Beautify and embellish your home; 
make it as muchan imitation of heaven as 
possible, and then if you are what you 
should be in other respects, you can be 
happy. 

“Plant something—a grape vine, a 
strawberry plant, rose bush, or even a 
beet or a carrot—eomething to care for and 
watch and study day by day. It will give 
more pleasure than any toy. besides adding 
something to your knowledge. It may, 
perhaps, be the beginning of a auccessful 
career as a fruit-grower, a gardener, or a 
botanist.” 


GRATEFUL.—MrtT. STERLING, 
Iowa—Mn. Rprron: I desire to state, 
through the columns of your valuable JOUR- 
NAL, the good Phrenology has done for me 
in the last fonr months. Previous to that 
time I had only a confused idea of the 
manner in which man stands related to 
himself and to his fellow-man. I could 
not understand why it was that one mind 
seemed so much stronger and deeper than 
another. But since becoming a peruser of 
the PHRENULOGICAL JOURNAL my mind has 
been expanded. The sensible articles it con- 
tains which tend to clevate man above the 
groveling passions to which he is eo sub- 
ject, has, in a manner, removed these per- 
plexities from my mind. Your late work 
entitled How to Read Character,“ I think 
one of the best bonks that has ever been 
published for young people who wish to 
become acquainted with their own charac- 
ter, and that of their fellow-man. 

Wishing you complete success in the ad- 
vancemeut of Truth, Right, and Justice, 
I am truly youra, T. M. T. 


io our Gorrespondents, 


Questions or GENEBAL INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this depurtment. We 
have no space togratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
prompily answered by letter. if a stamp be 
tnclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, 
elc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE alipe. 


Can You Reap CHARACTER 
FROM LIKENESSES ? 

Yes. With the discovery of the dagnerre- 
otype, and the further developments of 
sun pictures in the photograph and ambro- 
type, faccs are so faithfully represented 
that we do not hesitate to predicate char- 
acter of miniatures so taken. But to the 
end that the conditions may be most 
favorable for the purpose, we have pre- 
pared a pamphlet which describes the way 
in which those who desire a delineation 
of character should have their likenesses 
taken. Persons residing at a distance 
from New York can thus avai! themselves 
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of our services. The pamphlet called 
“Mirror of the Mind” is eent to appli- 
cants on receipt of stamp for postage. 


Is Conscience (ConsciEN- 
TIOUSNESS) INNATE? 

Phrenology declares it to be, and this 
declaration we believe in conformity with 
Scriptural precept. Men in all ages of the 
world have owned to a sense of account- 
ability for their actions. In the ancient 
literature of the Greeks many essays have 
been found written on the nature of right 
and wrong, while modern metaphysicians 
have universally recognized the quality or 
characteristic of conscience and given it 
various names, as the inward monitor,” 
the inhabitant of the breast.“ the moral 
sense,“ the voice of God within the 
soul,” etc. Christ has furnished us one of 
the most comprehensive definitions of this 
faculty to be found in the whole Bible, in his 
Sermon on the Mount: Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled; intimating in 
atrong terms both the existence and na- 
ture of the sentiment. 

In general terms, Conscientiousness may 
be spoken of as the inner sense which 
seeks to know the goodness or badness 
of things. It impels a man to ask with 
reference to any given action, “Is it 
right? and rebukes him if he be derelict 
in duty. 

Conecientiousness is to our moral nature 
what Alimentiveness is to our physical—a 
blind desire, a yearning or prompting 
which requires the guidance of intellect 
for its proper exercise. The spirit of man, 
and not a personified attribute of the 
spirit, must through its intellectual facul- 
tles decide from the data before it, 
whether any given act is right or wrong; 
and when the decision is once made, Con- 
scientiousness is gratified if we act in 
accordance with it, or troubles us with 
more or less sharpness if we act adversely 
to it. 


BInATIVENESS.— This organ 
is described in our new hand- book, How 
to Read Character.“ It is included with 
Alimentiveness in the diagrams, and may 
be spoken of as a part or quality of that 
organ. Bibativenees is situated in the 
front or forward part of Alimentiveness. 
and imparts a fondness for liquida and 
aquatic sports. 


COMMUNION, CLOSE OR 


Oren? Does Phrenology throw light on 
this question ? 


Ane, No. It leavea the matter with the 
individual just where the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land leaves it when be says: As to the 
subject of communion, I believe that tt is 
one to be left to the individual conscience of 
every believer. If I believe it to be my 
duty or my privilege to commane with a 
disciple of Christ who holds to Pedo-bap- 
tism, it should give offense to no one. If 
another brother thinks it his duty to de- 
cline such communion, it should give me 
no Offense. Both desire to please the 
Master, and we should not ‘judge another 
man’s servant.’ There is no precept re- 
specting it in the New Testament. Men. 
from what is revealed, may infer one thing 
or the other. Their inference binds them- 
selves, but no one else. 

Lost his HEARING AND HIS 


SPEECH.—A young man named Geo 

Denslow, living at Rome Centre, in Mich., 
dreamed on the night of March 13 that he 
was deaf and dumb. and on awakiug was 
horrified to find that he could neither 
speak nor hear. From that time till the 
4th of May, fifty-three days, he remained 
totally deaf and dumb. On the evening of 
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that day, while returning from the field 
where he had been at work, an odd fecling 
came over him, and he was obliged to lean 
against the fence for pid gah Presently 
he heard a bird eing, and he found also 
that his voice had returned to him. Dur- 
ing this suspension of voice and hearing 
he had enjoyed good health. How do you 
account for this f 


Ans. There was a suspension in the ac- 
tion of certain nerves during the period” 
named, which was probably caused by a 
cold. The delicate machinery was thrown 
out of gear for the time being, but finally 
resumed its healthful action. Did we 
know more of the case, and the habite of 
the young man, we could better judge the 
cause of the interruption. 


Use oF THE VioLIn—P. W. 
P., Mo.—Keep your violin, when not in 
use, ina tight box. Exposure to the air 
affects the strings injuriously. The instru- 
ment should be kept at concert pitch, for 
the frequent tighteniug and loosening of 
the strings has a had influence on the tone. 
You pay enongh for your E strings to pro- 
cure those of good quality and strength. 
It is probable. however, that you do not 
get genuine Italian strings—the best. They 
cost from twenty-five to forty centa, accord- 
ing to size. A good instruction book, 
which would cost not more than a dollar, 
would give you all the advice you necd 
with reference to the care of a violin. 

Cottece. Epucation.—The 
object had in view by most of those young 
men who avail themselves of college train- 
ing is, to be a sure, a preparation for some 
professional calling; but it by no means 
follows that because a young man takes a 
course of study iv a college or university 
he muet become a minister, a lawyer, a 
physician, or a scientist. College training 
implies a liberal cducation, and it may 
prove as profitable to him who intends to 
be a merchant as to him who has decided 
on medicine or law. 

If a yonng man has the opportunity of- 
fered him to enter college, and he can ac- 
cept it just as well as not, he should regard 
itas a golden opportunity, and accept it 
gratefully. Knowledge, which comes from 


angen and judicious study, is power— 
and the young man who enters upon a 
conree of liberal training under experi- 
enced and learned: professors, may find 
fields opened to him for patty labor, 
of which, had he declined such a course, 
he might never dream. 


Tonacco.—Burton’s Tobacco 


Antidote is extensively advertised ; picaro 
state whether it will accomplish for tobacco 
users all that is claimed for it. 


Ana. We do not see the use of substitut- 
ing one drng to make us sick of another. 
The right way to stop using tobacco is to 
stop it without resorting to anything clae. 
If one really believes the narcotic to be a 
nuisance, and injurious, let him deny him- 
self. If he be not blessed with that high 
manly quality—self-denial—if he be willing 
to confess himself a slave to appetite, then 
he may not overcome the bad habit, but 
continue the nuisance till he dies, with all 
the nauseous stink upon him. 


To Remove OLD Potry.— 
Old putty, it is said, however hard aud in- 
durated, may oe easily removed by running 
n red-hot fron over it, when it can be cut 
off with a knife almost as easily as green 
putty. 

AGRICULTURE.—This calling 
being a science aa well as an art, requires 
an educated head and an educated hand 
for the attainment of thorough success. 
The reason that every clodhopper docs not 
prosper is thus made palpable. 
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SHORT-SIGHTED. — Your in- 
firmity is closely related to your inveter- 
ate reading. Use your eyes as little as 
possible in practices which compel or in- 
duce anything like straining to see dis- 
tinctly. Manipulation may do you some 
good, as the difficulty depends on the too 
great convexity of the globe of the eye. 

” Pressing the eyeball gently with the fin- 
gers from within outwardly has a tendency 
to flatten it, and thus restore the proper 
focal polnt of vision. 


MEN wITHOUT VENERATION, 
WITH NO REticton.—In a lecture on Phre- 
nology and Religion, ty Gustave Scheve, 
the writer asserts that man possesses, by 
means of the faculty of Veneration, a cer- 
tain knowledge of the existence of God— 
a knowlcdge just as sure as that we pos- 
seas of the existence of corporeal matters 
through the external senses. 

Query: Are the facts set forth in the 
first book of Mr. Locke's Essays on the 
Understanding entitled to any considera- 
tion as bearing upon this subject? He 
there cites whole nations among whom 
there was to be fonnd no notion of a God, 
no religion. Prominent among these were 
the Hottentots of Saldonia. 

Ans, Mr. Locke was in error. There 
are no tribes of men without veneration, 
and some expression of religion. If men 
are without faculties to comprehend, feel, 
or know, then they are no more responei- 
ble for not knowing than a blind man is 
for not seeing. All men created in the im- 


age of God may know Him. Skeptics can 


not make monkeys of men, nor men of 


monkeys 


Questions. — It should be 
well understood by our correspondents 
that we have bat the time to answer one 
question atatime. Some inquirers appear 
to think that we have little else to do than 
to ventilate their interrogatories on ab- 
struse subjects, A letter before us con- 
tains siz different questions, and to answer 
all satisfactorily might occupy the greater 
part of two days, as much examination of 
historical, statistical, literary, and scien- 
tific matter would be necessary. Good 
readers, one question at a time, if you de- 
sire an carly answer. 


Miterary Yatites. 


[AR works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 


office, at prices annexed.) 


Tue Book TRADE. — The 
high prices of materiale, paper, printing, 
labor, etc., prevailing, have tended to limit 
the number of new books put on the mar- 
ket during the past few months. The fact 
that books are still regarded more as a 
luxury than as a necessity, also tends to 
lessen sales during a dull season. But 
with no violent changes in our national 
finances, business will soon settle itself on 
fixed principles, and a revival in all 
branches — publishing included — will take 
place. The cheap, trashy, and sensational 
newspapers will open the way for more 
solid matter; even their readers will not 
long be satisfied with froth. Let the use- 
fal displace the useless! Let Science and 
Philosophy drive out foolish fiction ! 

Here are the titles with prices of works 
lately published. 


Minnesota: Then and Now. 


By Mies Harriet E. Bishop. 100 pages, 
12mo. Leather. $125. St. Paul: D. D. 
Merrill, Randall & Co., Printers. 


This poem purports to be a dream, 


“if by night or by da 
Asleep or awake: it H needless to ay 


in which she journeys throngh the greater 
part of Minnesota, touching upon its princi- 


— 


[Serr., 


pal towns and cities, and giving a brief men- 
tion or story of each, as well as of some ofits 
inhabitants. Whatever errors have crept 
into this first edition are not worth nam- 
ing here. An engraving, by Buttree, of the 
face of the author, makes a beautiful front- 
isplece! The illustrations of Minnesota's 
most noted places lend an interest to the 
book. Much in little“ has been the aim, 
and of course much has been left unsaid, 
for a complete account would require more 
space. We wish Mrs. E.T. Ayer, now in 
St. Cloud, would write a history of the 
Northwest, from her varied experiences of 
the last forty years as a missionary and 
teacher. 


Lamps, PITCHERS, AND TRUMP- 
ETs. Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Preacher. Illustrated by Anecdotes, 
Biographical, Historical, and Elucidato- 
ry, of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, 

m the Great Preachers of all Ages. 

By Edwin Paxton Hood, Minister of 

Queen-Sqnare Chapel, een Eng- 

land, Author of Wordsworth: An 

thetic Biography," * Dark Sayings on a 

Harp.“ etc. 12mo, pe ce, $1 75. 

New York: M. W. d. 

The above title is not very suggestive of 
the character of this book; still. when the 
book is understood, the appropriateness 
thereof will appear. The idea is taken 
from the Judge and warrior Gideon, who 
divided his three hundred men into three 
companies, putting into every man’s right 


My Davcurer ELINOR. A 


Novel. 257 pages, octavo. Paper. Price, 

$125. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a copyright story, and ends in 
these happy words—common in such 
books: 

“Jt seems like a dream, Elinor,” he 
said. From the first moment I looked 
in your eyes, I loved you. Tell me—you 
have not told me—when your heart flret 
had a place for me? She gazed honestly 
in his face and said — From the moment 
I looked back in yours.“ For a little time 
they stood there together, silent under that 
grent wealth of bappiness, then went slow- 
y forth into the sunshine—never to lose its 
blessed radiance. 


Raeroric: A Text-Book, De- 


signed for the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges, and for Private Study. By Rev. 


E. O. Haven, D.D., LL. D., 
the 


University of Michigan. 

PP. $16. 16mo. Price, $1 

arper & Brothers. 

Here is a book of sound sense. It is up 
to the present time. It is the outgrowth of 
practical observation and of experience in 
teaching. The author is thoroughly com- 
petent to do the work he sets about doing. 
If he seem a little dogmatic at times, it 18 
because of his sincerity and earnestness. 
His book will live. —— 


THE ADVENTURES OF Pr 
On His Way Through the World; Show- 
ne Woe Robbed Him, Who Helped Him, 
and Who Passed Him By. By William 

1 Thackeray. With Ilustra- 

8 by 


Maslin. 
. New York: 


hand a trumpet and in his left a pitcher, tion the Author. 267 pages, octavo. 
and into every pitcher a lamp, and directed | Paper. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


them to look at him for an example, and do 
as he did when the time came for action. 
Tte lecturer assumes that words—for the 
preacher—are lamps, are pitchers, are trum- 
pets. Read the story of Gideon, in the Old 
Teetament (see seventh chapter of Judges), |. 
and see the force of the application, giving 
to words the power of conveying intelll- 
gence, of awakening anxiety and unrest in 
the quiet, as well as of administering cool. 
ing draughts of consolation to the fevered, 
restless soul. 

A 


Hints To ADVERTISERS. 
Compilation of Facts for those who de- 
sire to advertise judicionsly; with Liste 
of the Rates Charged, and the Circula- 
tion of the leading Daily, Weekly, and 


A neat and cheap edition of this popular 
novel, 


Papers From Over THE Wa- 
TER: A Series of Letters from Europe. 
By Sinclair Tousey. France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Bavaria, Spain, Holland, Switzer- 
land. One vol., 12mo, 204 pages. Mus- 
lin. Price, $1 50. New York: Amert- 
can News Company. 

A capital hand-book for all who desire 
to know something of those countries. 
Mr. Tonsey proves himeelf no less expert 
as a descriptive writer than as a manager 
of business. He is a close observer, a 
clear writer, and a plucky patriot. 


Monthly Papers and Magazines of this CORD AND CreEsE. By the 
1 ice, W cents. Daniel Frahman, Anthor of The Dodge Club.“ With 
154 Nassau St., New Tork. Illustrations. 199 pages. Octavo. Pa- 
A very useful and convenient little trea- | per. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this must have a vivid if 
not a wild imagination. The story is illus- 
trated with many engravings. 


tise on a very popular subject. Advertis- 
ers will do well-to consult it. 


WATERLOO ; A £ Sequel to The 


Conscript of 1813. Translated from the 
French of Erckmann Chatrian. With 
six full-page illustrations. Muslin. 12mo. 
868 pages. Price, $1 50. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is one of a series of historical nov- 
ela, namely, Madame Thérèse,” and 
t The Conscript,” this being a sequel to 
the latter. Though it is thoroughly French, 
it is republican, and asks for more school 
teachers and less soldiere, as a means of 
elevating the nation. 


Manirest Destiny; or, The 
World a Republican Superstructnre on 
the Rock Bases of the Truth in Chriet, 
whose legend, which has gone forth 
Protestant in the Scriptures and through 
the March of Events in the Centuries, 
is the Universal Prevalence of Freedom, 
Unity, and Peace on Earth, as well as 
Immortality Beyond. By Soslosch. Part 
I. Paper, pp. 159. Octavo. Price. $1. 
New York. May be had at this office. 

A singular work, whose object seems to 
be to set forth a chronological chain from 
the creation of the world and man, and to 
usher in a new dispensation of light and 
liberty and the early second advent of our 
Saviour, etc. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY oF Notre DANE, June Bà, 
1869. Compiled and Published by Jo- 
seph A. Lyons, A.M. Pp. %6. 12mo. 
Chicago: E. B. Myers & Company. 

The mechanical execution of this memo- 
rial book is evidence that the Weetern pub- 


lishers know how to get up a good-looking 


Lunarius: A Visitor From 


the Moon. D2 pp. 18mo. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: National Temperance Soci- 
ety and Publication House. 


A capital temperance story, which all 
may read with pleasure and profit. 


2 


Tae ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
On His Way Through the World; Show- 
ing Who Robbed Him, Who Helped Him, 
and Who Passed Him By. To which is 
now ea at A Shabby Genteel Story. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Honeehold Edi- 
tion. 442 pages. 12mo. Muslin. Price, 
$1 25. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Handsomely printed. neatly bound, and 

every way worthy a place among the best 

books of fiction. 


Notre Dame College (near Chicago), its 
struggles and successes during the last 


quarter of a century, illustrated by like- 
nesses of its founders, and a frontispiece 
map of its location and surroundings. 


ident of 


one. It contains an interesting history of 


UncuE Jonn’s FLOWER GATH- 


ERERS. A Companion for the Woods 
and Fields. ith Illustrations. By 
Jane Ja 


Fuller. 316 pages. 10mo. 
Cloth. ce, $150. New Vork: M. W. 
Dodd. 

An interesting and instructive book for 
children, explaining the rudiments of Bot- 
any, a subject too little understood and yet 
very easily learned, and the knowledge of 
which can be rendered serviceable in al- 
most every person's common life. 


Tor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PsILaTsLy. An Illustrated Magazine 
for Stamp Collectors. Monthly, 50 cents 
a year. New York: J. W. Scott & Co. 
The contents of one number is as fol- 

lows: Table to Facilitate the Discovery of 

the Notion of Postage Stamps; Newly Is- 
sued Stamps; Correspondence; Our Post- 
age-Stamp Portrait Gallery; Sir James 

Brooke; Clippings; and Answers to Cor- 

respondente, 


PuysicaL CULTURE IN Ax- 
HERST COLLEGE. By Nathan Allen, M.D. 
Prepared by request of the Trustees. 
48 pages, octavo. Paper. Price 50 cents. 
May be had at this office. 

Of the utility of this idea as presented by 
Dr. Allen there can be no doubt, in testi- 
mony of which we give tho following brief 
extract, setting forth the valuable results 
of cultivating our powers, gifts, and tal - 
ents.” 


“ist. Thero bas been a decided im- 
provement in the very countenances and 
general physique of the students. Instead 
of the pale, sickly, and sallow complexion 
once very commonly seen, with an occa- 
sional lean, care-worn look, we ncw wit- 
ness, very generally, fresh, ruddy, and 
bealthy countenances, indicative of a high- 
er degree of vitality, and that the vital cur- 
rents, enriched by nutrition and oxygen, 
have a free and equal circulation through- 
out the whole system. This change ie so 
marked as to attract. the attention of the 
casnal observer, and has been commented 
upon by those formerly attending com- 
mencements or other public occasions 
here, as exhibiting a striking difference 
between the personal appearance of stu- 
ae at thore times and that at the pres- 
ent day.’ 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 


Designed for Academies and High 
Schools By Elias Loomis, LL.D.. Pro- 
- fessor of 


atural Philosophy ‘and Aw 
tronomy in Yale College, and Author of 
a Course of Mathematica.“ 204 pages, 

ork : 


12mo. Sheep. Price, $150. New 

Harper & Brothers. 

Few subjects possess a greater or more 
charming intereet than Astronomy. We 
cordially welcome whatever will aid in its 
study. The thinking student can gain a 
great amount of very valuable information 


from this handsomely illustrated and well- 
printed volume. 


PRHILIT BRANTLEY’sS LIFE 
Work, And How He Found It. By M. 
E. M. pP. 262, 16mo. Cloth. ce, 
$125. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


The teachings attempted to be inculcated 
by this book are illustrated in the follow- 
ing extract: ‘‘ Brantley, do you know that 
these trials have made you heir to a new 
set of promises? It is not a small mat- 
ter that Christ has thus given you fellow- 
ship with Him in the experience of sorrow 
and suffering, of which this life is so full! 
Can you not sce how this personal experi- 
ence of these things will qualify you to 
comfort and help all ‘that are in any 
trouble,“ and thus give you access to the 
hearts of the afflicted, which you may use 
for the glory of Christ? I sympathize with 


vou, but I should he ashamed of myself if I 
pitied you.” The book is beautifully got- 
ten up. 


Howard Universiry, District 


of Columbia. Catalogne of the Officers 
and Students. 1568-69. Washington, 
D. C. A hopeful institution. 
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NaturaL Hisrory or MAN 


in all Countries of the World. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. S., etc., au- 
thor of The Illustrated Natural Histo- 
ry.“ Anecdotes of Animal Life.“ Com- 
mon Objects of the Country,“ and the 
“Sea Shore,“ etc. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished in parts, at 50 cents each, by 
George Routledge and Sons, in London 
and New York. 


This work has already reached its twenty- 
sixth part. 
Toe NATIONAL QUARTERLY 


5 salt Edited by Edward I. Sears, 
LED. Vol. XIX. No. xxxviii. June, 
1869. New York. 


The following titles indicate the subjects 
discussed in this number. Vindication of 
Euripides, Rousseau and his Influence, The 
Parsees, The Philosophy of Population, 
The Man with the Iron Mask, Vassar 
College and its Degrees, Henry Kirke 
White, The Irish Church, Notices and 
Criticisms, and 45 pages of advertising, 
chiefly for Insurance Companies. 


Cotton’s JOURNAL OF GEOG- 


RAPHY AND COLLATERAL SCIENCES.— 
A Record of Discovery, Exploration, 
and Survey. Issued Quarterly, at $1 a 
Year, from Colton’s Geographic Estab- 
lishment, 172 William Street, New York. 


This is a new and useful monthly, which 
commenced its issues with July, 1868. In 
appearance it is an unpretending pamphlet, 
but one from which much information can 
be gained. It is illustrated by maps. 


Lerrice Listz. A Story. 


First iseued in America in Littel's Liv- 
ing Age. 94 pages octavo. Paper. Price 
88 cents. Boston: Littell & Gay. 


Those who became interested in this 
story while being published in Zhe Age, 
can now obtain it complete by itself. 


Famous Lonpon MERcHANTS. 


A Book for Boys. By H. R. Fox Bourne, 
author of English Merchants,“ En- 


lish Seamen Under the Tudors,“ etc. 
ith Twenty-five Illustrations. 298 
Price $1. New 


pages, 16mo, cloth. 
ork: Harper & Brothers. 


The boy or young man who reads this 
should be inspired to try what he can do 
in life, that he may make his mark and 
leave a name to be remembered and re- 


spected. 


Tue Bripe’s Fate. A Sequel 
to “The Chan Brides.“ By Mra. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 488 pages, 
12mo. Price # 75 in cloth; or $1 50 in 
paper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 

rothers. 
It is enough to name the title and the 
author to describe the book. Of course it 


is a sensation novel, and will sell. 


New York Mepicat Jour- 


NAL. Edited by Edward S. Dunster, 
M.D. Monthly, $4 a year. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


It contains Original Communications, 
Clerical Records from Private Practice, 
Reviews, Reports on the Progress of Med- 
icine, Miscellaneous and Scientific Notes. 
It leads in the regular school of medicine; 
is well edited, well printed, and a credit to 
American Scientific Literature. 
Hower’s GERMAN ACCORDEON, 

Without a Master. With very Easy and 

Simple Rules, and One Hund and 

Fifty Popular Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, 

Marches, Quicksteps, Contra and Fancy 

Dances, etc. With all the Fingering 

Marked to each Piece. By Elias Howe. 

New York: Frederick Blume, 1125 Broad- 

way. Price 75 cents. 

„Music for the million,“ may now be 
inscribed on these cheap popular prices. 
The great Boston Jubilee has given new 
impetus to the subjoct, and we shall soon 
have a crop of new composers, with any 
number of performers. 


Henry Esmonp AND Lovet 
THE WIDOWER. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Honsehold Edition. 12mo, 
pp. 867. Price $1 25. Boston: Fields, 

sgood & Co. 


THe VIRGINIA NS. A Tale of 
the Last Centurf. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Household Edition. Bound in green 
morocco cloth, gilt back and sides, 
12mo, pp. 542. ice $1 25. Boston: 

Fields, ood & Co. 

Those who deem this kind of literature 
worth preserving, will welcome these 
handsome, handy volumes. 


THE Doper Cus; or, Italy 
in 1859. By James DeMille, anthor of 
Cord and Creese ; or, The Brandon Mys- 
tery.“ etc. With one hundred Illustra- 
tions. Large Octavo, 188 pages, paper. 
Price 50 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A rollicking description of a rollicking 
life. Full of comic illustrations and racy 
sketches. 


Vanity Fair. A Novel With- 


out a Hero. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray, author of The Newcomes,” 
“ Pendenn i “The Four Georges.“ 
etc. With Ilinstrations by the Author. 

8vo, paper, 833 pages. Price 50 cents. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The numerous full-page engravings, il- 
lustrating the text, render this edition 
very attractive. How it can be afforded 
at the price we do not know. 


THe WESTERN MorrnLx is 
a capital magazine, devoted to Literature, 
Biography, and the interests of the West, 
and published by Reed, Brown & Co., at 
$2 a year. It bids fair to become popular 
and profitable. We have The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Overland Monthly—why not 
re-christen this, and call it Journal of the 
Great Lakes. The term Western“ is too 
indefinite 


Tar Mersopist is early in 
the field, for 1870. See prospectus. * In. 
dependent and Fraternal, Loyal and Pro- 
gressive’? is its motto. The publisher 
says. Its course in the past has been such 
as to win not only the approbation of the 
denomination whose name it bears, but of 
Christian people of whatever name.“ It 
is sufficient for us to refer our readers to 
the prospectus. 

Tae OvERLAND Monta ty, 
devoted to the development of the country, 
continues one of the best of our Ameriean 
magazines, It is published in good style, 
at $4 a year, by A. Roman & Co., San 
Francisco, California. 


Hew Books. 


. Notices under this head are Of selections 
From the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


On THE WING: a Book for Sportsmen. 
By J. Bumstead. Illustr. 16mo, pp. 274. 
Cloth, $2 75. 


No Sects IN HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs. E. H. J. Cleaveland. 18mo, pp. 
95. Cloth, full gilt, $1 50, 


ELEMENTS oP LATIN GRAMMAR, By A. 
Harkness. 12mo, pp. xii., 156, $1 25. 


Tue Lırg or Jesus; for Young People. 
By the Editor of “Kind Words.” Jllustr. 
16mo, pp. vil., 376. Cloth, $1 75. 

HAND-Bookg oF THE Great WEST, A 
Record of Statistics and Facts, with Prac- 
tical Suggestions to Immigrants, ete By 
N. H. Parker. Maps. 8vo, pp, 162. Paper, 
$1 10. 

.HrNTS ron Sıx Montss IN EUROPE. 
By J. H. Latrobe. 12mo, pp. 874. $175. 


* 


VILLA EDEN; THE COUNTRY HoUsE ON 
THE RHINE. By B. Auerbach. Transl. by 
O. C. Shackford. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 549. 
$2 25. 

THE AMERICAN WomANn’s Home; or, 
Principles of Domestic Science. By Miss 
C. E. Beecher and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Large 
12mo, pp. 500. Cloth, $2 75. 


Frvz Acres roo Muon; a Trathful 
Elucidation of the Attractions of the Coun- 
try. By R. B. Roosevelt. Illustr. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN Law: a 
First Book for Students. By T. Walker, 
LL.D. Fifth edition. Revised by J. B. 
Walker. 8vo, pp. xxiv., 765. Shp. $8. 

L'Homme Qui Rir. Par Victor Hugo. 
French edition, complete in one volume, 
with Steel Portrait of the Author. Paper. 
Price $1 40. 


RosInson CRUSOE, in words of one syl- 
lable. By Mary Godolphin. Twelve Col- 
ored Illustrations. Square 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt. Price $1 75. 


Swiss Fan ROBINSON, in words of 
one syllable. By Mary Godolphin. Eight 
Colored Illustrations. Square 12mo, 166 
pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1 78. 

THE BURIED CITIES or CAMPANIA. By 
W. H. D. Adams. London print. Ilustr, 
16mo, pp. 282. Cloth, $1 50. 


UxcLE Joun’s FLOWER GATHERER: a 
Companion for the Woods and Fields. By 
Jane G. Fuller. Illustr. 16mo, pp. 316. 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Tm WONDERS OF THE WORLD: com- 
prising Startling Incidents, Interesting 
Scenes, Wonderful Events, in all Countries, 
in all Ages, and among all People. Edited 
by G. C. Rosenberg. Illustr. 4to, pp. 504. 
Cloth, $5. 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN NATURAL Pn 
osorHr. By J. D. Steele. 12mo, pp. 320. 
81 65. X 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-LATIN DICTIONARY FOR JUNIOR STU- 
DENTS. By J. T. White. Cr. 8vo, pp. ix., 
650: vi., 386. Cloth, $5. 

The Latin-English Dictionary separate, 
$3 W. The English-Latin Dictionary sep- 
arate, $2 50. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. By L. 
Wright. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 243. 82 25. 


Publisher's Deprnent 


Tar ScrentirFic Basis of 
Education, advertised in our present 
number, is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. The author claims to have made 
some original discoveries in the applica- 
tion of phrenological principles to the de- 
lineation of character and capacity. He 
would base all edncational efforts on tem- 
peramental and phrenological conditions, 
His book—it will be seen—is indorsed by 
many very prominent names. We hope 
teachers and parents will read it. 


WE would call the attention 
of our readers to the premium offered to 
yearly subscribers by the publishers of 
Demorest s Monthly Magazine. The en- 
graving is all done in line and stipple, is 
large size, 28 by 95 inches, and the subject 
is as pleasing as the work is fine. The 
character of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine 
is too well known to our readers to need 
any further commendation from us, and 
the wonder is how they are able to give 
such a magnificent and costly picture to 
each yearly subscriber at only $3 per year. 
See their announcement. 


A “Vore” Wanrrp.—At 
the beginning of every new year we are 
importuned by some of our readers to 
print the JouRNAL semi-monthly instead 
of monthly. Several have expressed the 
wish that we would make it weekly ; while 
there are zealous persons here in New 
York who wish us to make it daily. Our 
friends do not seem to consider the cost 
of such changes. We could not start a 
daily journal, with any hopes of success, 
on a cash capital of lees than $100,000. It 
would not be difficalt to obtain men with 
minds capable of filling each and all the 
depgrtments of a first-class daily which 
should embody our most advanced psy- 
chological ideas; but who would advance 
the money? We have contemplated pub- 
lishing a WEEKLY, independent of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It should be 
educational, industrial, pbysiological, so- 
cial, artistic, mechanical, agricultural, 
commercial, religious—non-sectarian—em- 
bodying the mental and material progress 
and improvement of the nation. But wo 
are not quite ready for the undertaking. 
At present, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
must have all our attention. Nor do we 
think it best to change the timæ of pub- 
lishing. This JournaL has now been 
published monthly for more than thirty 
years. Let it be continued as a monthly. 

The point on which we propose to take 
a vote is this: Shall we continue the 
JOURNAL in its present Quarto form, or 
shall we make it a more convenient Oc- 
tavo? One objection urged againet its 
present form is, that when bouud it is 
not fitted to the shelves of any library; 
that it is too wide, unshapely, inconve- 
nient, and occupies too much room. We 
are referred to all of the popular maga- 
zines, Harper's, Atlantic, Lippincott, and 
the rest, as much more convenient than 
this. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
a large, broad page is more inviting than 
the smaller page. We submit the matter 
once more to our readers, and ask for a 
vote. Thoee in favor of beginning the new 
volume, for 1870, in the octavo form—like 
the other magazines—eay Aye. Those who 
prefer the present form say Nay. In either 
case, the same quantity of matter will be 
given. If we adopt the Octavo form, the 
advertisements would be printed on sep- 
arate sheets, which conid be omitted when 
binding the volumes. The polls are open. 
The vote should be immediate and general 
—every reader has a voice. Let us be 
ready for 1870. We wait for returns. 
When writing, please say Yea or Nay, and 
like good Democratic Republicans, we 
will abide by THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


GoLD or CANADA MONET.— 
We allow full premium on this according to 
the current rates. Correspondents sending 
us such money with their order may rely 
on our exchanging it as soon as practicable 
after its receipt. 


Frures.— The Improved 
Boebm Flute, advertised in another col- 
umn, is the best in the market. Mr. Badger 
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has been making these Flutes for over twen“ 
ty years, and has so improved them from 
time to time, that they now seem to, be 
very nearly perfect. They are made of sil- 
ver, and are worth from $100 to $250. A 
new descriptive circular will be sent to any 
address on receipt of stamp. We cau fill 
any orders received for these Flutes at 
manufacturer's prices. Address this office. 


Personal, 


Mr. Jon A. RoEBLING, an 
eminent civil engineer, and especiaily die- 
tinguished as the architect and contrac- 
tor for the contemplated great bridge gver 
the East River, between New York and 
Brooklyn, died on the 22d of July from in- 
juries received while making some exam- 
ination of the river banks. 


Mr. A. N. Hosson, Phreno- 
logist, of West Union, Iowa, will re-enter 
the lecturing fleld in the West during the 
present month. Those who engage his 
services will be well instructed and highly 
entertained. 


Miss FLORENCE Rick, of 
Brooklyn, N. T., having finished her pu- 
pllage in Italy, is singing in London. 
Her return to America may soon be ex- 
pected. 

Mr. James DENNETT, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., eighty-seven years of 
age, recently shingled a house, working 
six whole days, and kept pace with a man 
of half his years who assisted him. 


Tur Pore or Roms on Wo- 
MEN’s Rieuts.—Pope Pius is not in favor 
of the liberal education of women. In his 
protest against the fonndation of a college 
for women at Montpelier, France, he says, 
“It inflates their minds with the pride of 
vain and impotent science, instead of fitting 
them to be good mothers and useful mem- 
bers of society.” 

Respectfully referred to Sorosis;“ to 
the editors of the Revolution ; to the ladies 
of our several medical colleges for women: 
and also to all the new lights of this 
nineteenth century. ‘‘The world moves.“ 


General Items. 


Ports, TAKE Notice.—A 
lady of good literary connections proposes 
to compile a book which shall be represen- 
tative of American poetry, and requests 
from each author a single contribution se- 
lected from his or her published poems. 
The undertaking is eanctioned by W. C. 
Bryantas likely to prove not only interest- 
ing but a valuable contribution to our lit- 
erature, Nothing political will be ac- 
cepted. The Ports who desire to appear 
in the work may address Miss S. A. Brock, 
care of Home Journal, New York. 


Wry ne Don’t BELIEVE.— 
The editor of the Frontier Democrat, 
Kansas, says: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NaL is always a welcome visitor. We don't 
belleve in Phrenology, because our head 
isn’t a model head, and phrenologists never 
say anything good of us. If Brother Wells 
wishes to make a convert, let him measure 
our cranium (we believe that is what they 
call it) and say it is splendid. Then we'll 
believe.” 

[We can not do it; much as we want con- 
verts, we will not sell our science to buy 
them. For the encouragement of our ed - 
itorial brother of the Democrat we may 
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venture the opinion. that he has a much 
better head than character. Now, will he 
not believe ? 


Tue “ TICKET SWINDLERS ” 

continue to practice their game on country 
people who take the bait. By paying from 
$1-to $5 or $10, gold watches worth $50 
or $100 are promised ; and without stopping 
to inqnire who are the parties sending 
out tickets, or whether they have a local 
habitation, simple persons, who are will- 
ing to accept a hundred-dollar watch for 
$5, if they can! send their money, and are 
sold. 
We must decline spending our time 
hunting for them, for, generally, they can 
not be found. They are swindlers. QuacKs 
also send out circulars promising to care 
all manner of diseases, but only fleece 
those who send them money. All these 
self-styled doctors and professors are sim- 
ply quacks, and will only rob and poison 
those who trust them. 


— 


TAE SEVENTH ANNUAL AN- 
NOUNCENENT of the New York Med - 
ical College for Women makes a very 
gratifying exposition of its present status. 
Since the opening of this institution over 
fifty women have been graduated, and 
thirty-three are students in course. 


A Mustcat IrEx.—All true 
lovers of music will be gratified to learn 
that a new and original work, treating of 
the theory and ‘practice of music, will 
shortly be published. The author, Mr. A. 
J. Goodrich, is a young man thoroughly 
American —of extensive culture in the de- 
partment of art which he has chosen to 
follow, and the subject of warm approval 
on the part of our best known composers 
and instrumentalists. His book is the re- 
snit of the closest study for many years, and 
alms to define clearly the nature and spirit 
of music, and to furnish the student with 
such intelligible information as will enable 
him to comprehend practically not only the 
ordinary rules of music, but also much that 
is to-day a puzzle to accomplished musi- 
cians. Mr. Goodrich gays that in his book 
he seeks to furnish ‘‘a motive for the study 
of music, and the key to its practice.“ 
From what we have gathered of the char- 
acter of the promised book, we are inclin- 
ed to think it will meet a want long felt by 
all true music teachers, being a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly practical guide. 


Tourxisa Batus.— Dr. Shep- 
ard’s Hygienic Institute, at 63 and 65 
Columbia Street, Brooklyn Heights, is an 
excellent place for one to take these luxu- 
rious and highly healthful baths. 


More Marre SUGAR FROM 
Onlo.—We received a large cake by ex- 
press, accompanied by a box of beautifal 
„ mosseg, and other good things.“ Didn't 
our eyes shine and our mouths water 
while (ooking at them? Had the sender 
been present, she could have realized our 
pleasure better than we can describe it. 
That her life in this world may be as sweet 
to her as her sugar is our sincere wish. 


WIICh Is THE BEST CLOTHES 
WRINGER f—After careful examination we 
recommend the Universal“ as the best 
and strongest machine. 

It has patent cog-wheels (Rowell's 
patent double gear) with very long and 
strong alternating teeth, which together 
with the patent stop (which is on no 
other wringer) allows the rubber rollers to 
separate sufficiently to run through the 
largest article easily, yet can not separate 20 
far that the cogs will disconnect and lose 
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their power, as is the case with other | 
wringers whether the cogs are on one or 
both sides of the shaft, 

It also has the peculiar advantage of two 
pressure screws, so arranged that each 
screw presses on both ends of the rolls 
alike, the same as if it was in the center, 
while the two together give double the ca- 
pacity for pressure. 

The “Universal” has its iron parts 
either wronght or malleable, and is built 
eo strongly and substantially that for years 
it can not be broken in wringing garments 
by the strongest person. 

Our readers may be quite sure they will 
find the Universal wringer a good and 
serviceable article.—Boston Traveler. 

Horr Country, Missourr.— 
Mr. A. M. Swan, of Origon, Mo., is pub- 
lishing a series of pamphlets, giving de- 
scriptions of the soil, climate, and advan- 
tages to immigrants of the different coun- 
ties of Northwestern Missouri. No. 1, 
describes Holt Couanty,—price 20 cents. 
No. 2 will describe Andrew County. The 
plan is a good one. —— 


Tue LITTLE Corporat is a 
little gourmand. He, of Chicago, bas swal- 
lowed up Grace Greenwood's Little Pil- 
grim, of Philadelphia. Here is the an- 
nouncement: 


Grace Greenwood has sold her Little Pil- 
grim to Alfred L. Sewell & Co., of Chica- 
go. The Pilgrim has been pnblished as a 
children's magazine for over fifteen years 
and has been a popular juvenile, but will 
now stop pilgrimaging on his own ac- 
count, and hereafter be an aide“ to the 
conquering Western Napoleon, THE LiT- 
TLE CORPORAL, the well-deserved circula- 
tion of which was, even before this addl- 
tion, larger than that of any other juvenile 

zine in the world. Grace Greenwood 
still writes for it. 


The little conqueror will not stop at this. 
He will whet his appetite now for larger 
game. Our Young Folks,” Boys and 
Girls,“ and the rest, must keep on the 
alert, or they will get taken in. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS.—It 
is amusing to read some of the questions 
sent for this department. One asks us to 
direct him to the best college in America ; 
and another, to the best in Europe. A lady 
desires instruction in the art of Fascina- 
tion,“ so that she may secure the affections 
of a young man; and a young man is sure 
he will die“ if he fails to win the love of a 
certain pair of hazel eyes that now look 
indifferently on his addresses. One wants 
to adopt a young child that resembles her- 
self so nearly that she would not be doubt- 
ed when claiming it as her own. A child- 
Jess farmer wishes us to select for his 
adoption a ten or twelve years’ old boy 
that will never tell an untruth, cheat, or 
deceive; and that will learn easily, and re- 
member what he learns; one that may be 
always trusted under all circumstances, 
and one that we will warrant to “fill the 
bill; for which service he promises, on 
his part, to send the lad to school three 
months each year till he is of age—twenty- 
one—and then give him a capital of $250 on 
which to start in life. [For euch a speci- 
men of young human nature tee will agree 
to give something more than is offered 
above. But we will keep a good lookout 
for a perfect boy, and when we find him 
let our correspondent know, through these 
columns.] 

One wants to know all that is contained 
in the Dictionary, Gazetteer, Encyclopedia, 
New Physiognomy, and other works. The 
way to obtain snch knowledge is to pro- 
cure the books, Nearly everything of prac- 
tical acconnt about clairvoyance is given in 
The Library of Mcemerism and Psycholo- 
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By; everything about water-cure, in Hy- 
ropathic Encyclopedia ; and abont signe 
of character,“ in New Physiognomy. If 
correspondents would first look into these 
works, moet, if not all, their questions 
would be found satisfactorily anewered. 
But our Intelligence office, like our Phreno- 
logical Museum, is always open and free. 


Business. 


2228. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully delong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
de LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 


Hyarenic Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo. N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Batha, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs, E. De La VERGNE, M. D., 
825 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


For Six V EARS.— TE AN- 
NUALS OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
for 1865, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 1870. with more than 
300 engravings, may be had in one vol., pa- 
per covers, for $1, or bound in muslin, for 
$125. Address 8. R. WELLS. 

889 Broadway, New York. 
These Annuals contain a great quantity 
of interesting matter in a condensed form, 
and are well worth perusal and preserva- 
tion. 


Priancuetrs.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
** Planchette,”” we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board... . 81 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 

New Patent Wheel. 1 50 
No. 2.— With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, hi hly, polished.............. 3 00 
No. 3.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made s.. 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisit 
board—the writing can be seen as it 
moves along 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address. 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Advertisements. 


Announcements for this or the 
riment must reach the ers by the 
let of the month date in whick 


. Terme for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or o a column.] 


A Rare Chance our 


SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, one of the oldest, and 
most popular Young People's Magazines 
in this country, and a Jarge and finely exe- 
cuted steel engraving entitled 
GENERAL GRANT AND HIS FANILY, 
FOR 1 5011 
The Visitor is a live. high-toned Boys’ 
and Girls' Monthly of 32 double-colamn oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THIRTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 2% a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs. 
The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beanty, one of the mort truthful and spir- 
ited ever issued, and sells readily at $2 00, 
its regular retail price. 
ents wanted everywhere: and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Visttor’s cir- 
culation, sample copies, circulars with de- 
scription of picture, full preminm list, ete., 
will be cheerfully furnished, aratis, upon 
application, Send along your names. 
& BE 


ddress DAUGHAD ECKER, 
Publish 
, 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
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W cents per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 
` HN D. NOLAN, Editor, 


0 
tt. 95 Liberty St., New York City. 


Household Blessing s.— 
Union WasHine MACHINE AND WRINGER 
admitted to be the best and most durable 
in the market. Warranted to wash per- 
fectly without soaking. rubbing, or boiling, 
and will save its cost in six months. 

Warp's AMERICAN Maxx, for ironing 
clothes without heat—for hand or steam 
power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 

FI. UTG Macumes with the latest im- 
provements. Fluting Scissors, Sad Irons, 
and other laundry articles. Clothes-dryers, 
Wringere of all kinda. J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 
kinds repaired. 


D wWringers of al 
Aug. 2t. 


Send for circulars. 


. ristian Leader (late 


1869.] 

The Milling Journal and 
Corn EKC HAN Review. A month! - 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
rights. Mill Farnishers, Paint Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. Circulates through 
all the mills of the United States and Can- 
adas. No miller, mne rignt or mill for- 
nisher should be withont it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each issue. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 


Ch 
“THe AmpBassapor’’), a Univeraalist 


Family Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson ed- 
itor, will issued January 1, 1869, and 
contain sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
D. D., and others. It will also contain 
articles from the best writers in the de- 
nomination. 

It means to bea live paper for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mre. C. A. Sonle. editor of the “ Gniding 
Star.“ will have charge of the Children's 
Department. Terms, 
vance, Address WILLIAM H. HARRIS, 
Christian Leader, 119 Nassau Strect, New 
York City. 


begraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattresses. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Manufactory and Ware- 
rooms. & and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, 
130 and 182 Hester Street (connected under 
one roof), We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is under the 
superintendence of H. S. BARNES, who is 
well and favorably known to the public, 
having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the last four years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets ie entirely new and well-selected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The MATTRESS DEPARTMENT is entirely 
under our supervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats. Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halle. and Private Houses furnished 
throughont, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People's 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 

dy us. 
PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 Bowery. Aug. att. 
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Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, S. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. JOURNAL, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., and others, published card size— 
by ROCRK WOOD, Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or er, sent 5 OY return 
Arat Post.” at Pablishers’ Prices, All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Ily- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictlonarics, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


— 


$2 50 u year, in ad- d 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 
NEW VOLUME. 
This number will contain TWO FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, entitled LANDSEER 


AND HIS CONNOISSEURS” and THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS.” Send for this 
number as a specimen of the work. Price, 45 cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TION WITH THE NEW VOLUME 


The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all subjects of interest from Englieh, 


French, and German 


human knowledge js laid under contribution for its pages, and it is universa 


by the Preseand lic, that, 


conceded 


eriodicals ; the beat representative talent in every e of 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 


SCIENCE. 
It is believed that in this department the ECLECTIC is more compre wens xe and com- 


plete than other M 


ine in the world not exclusively dev 


ted to the subject. 


an 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 


brou 


month to month. 


t down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


BELLES LETTRES. 
POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented hy the best selections which 


hold on Fame. 


can be gleaned from a wide field. The department of POETR 


is exceptionally rich and 


copione, and frequently contains the productions of the most famous living English 
Oets. 
CTION 


In this d 


FI : 
rtment the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 


LAST AND BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT," is now appearing serially in our pages. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
This apariment probably the most important of all, is represented by selections from 


the best 
exclusively, 


views, and Literature at Home has an Editorial Department devoted to it 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The ECLECTIC for twenty yeara has atood pre-eminent for its illustrations. A very 


fine STEEL ENGRAVING On some subject of general interest, elther 
Ideal, embellishes each number. 
and by the best artiste, and are alone wort 


Mayazine. 


hese Engravings are executed in the 


ietoric, Portrait, or 
t manner 


more than the subscription price of the 


ERNS OF THE EcLECcTIC.—Single Copies, 45 co One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 


Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, One Year, $20. 
at club rates. Agents wanted to Ret op clubs. Send for specimen copy. 45 cents. 
ELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton St. 


ress E. 


ergymen and Teachers supplied 
, New York. 


A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 
Every Lawyer, Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 


who desires to be informed and posted on the Rules and Regulations which 


govern Pub- 


lic Bodies, as well as thosc who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library: 


The Indispensable Hand-Book..... . 2 
cato, or the Extemporan's 8 er 1 50 
The Right Word in the Right 2 w 


The American Debater 2 00 


One copy of each sent by express, on 
prices affixed. Address SAMUEL 


The Exhibition Speaker............ 81 50 
Cushing’s Manual of Parlia. Practice. 5 
The Culture of the Voice and Action. 1 5 
Treatise on Punctuation............. 1% 


receipt of $10, or by mail, t-paid, at the 
R. WELLS, 380 „ 1 Vork. 


road way, New 


Food and Diet, a Practical Treatise.— With Observations 


on the Dietetical Regimen. suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs, and an 
account of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Mctropolitan and other Establishments 


for Pau 


M. D., F.R.8., and L.S. Edited by Caaruges A. Lee, M 


rs, Lunatics, Criminale, Children, the Sick. etc. By JONATHAN 


PEREIRA 


D. Octavo, 318 pp., with full 


Table of Contents and new Index complete. Muslin, $1 5. 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
The Masonic Harmonia; O’Keefe’s Large Winter 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY @TEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in l 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Maaonic ks, Regalia. etc., sent freo on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. T7 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 


MENTAL IRON WORK in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 


Stereotypers, and Electrotypera, No. 188 

William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head. and Card 

Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


Heap Letrucs.—Mesera. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and reliable Sced 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. X., having wo and thoroughly 
tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a fine 
and valuable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use folly THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forme very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenieh yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ager, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 
nuine and true at their establishment. 
rder ae e 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


A Man ſound Drowned, and 
identified by having his clothes marked 
with a stencil plate. A finely cut plate, 
ink, brush, and directions for use, sent by 
mail for 50 cents; fancy styles, 75 cents. 
Address d. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. Y. ` 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The Atiology of History, Religions, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
but a man who lives perpetually and learns 
continually.) Price. prepaid $150. S. R 
WELLS, 389 Broadway. 
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HANEY'S 
Art of Training Animals. 


improved method of horse and colt break- 
ing, selection of horses, management of 
farm ‘animals, watch and sporting d 

and a complete system of teaching all Cir- 
cus Tricks. Besides all these, it has a chap- 
ter on Snake-Charming, chapters on Sing- 
ing, Talking, and Performing Birds, in- 
clu ng information which is alone worth 
the price of the book to any owner of birds. 

An idea of the book may be gleaned from 
the following partial synopsis of a few of 
the chapters: 

HorsE TAMING AND HORSE TRAINTNG.— ` 
How to manage a horse; conqnering vi- 
cious and ing wild horses: kindneas 
and firmness ; curing stubborn disposition; 
the tamer's tools; to teach a horse to stop; 
to teach a horse to back; to make a horse 
follow you; to stand without holding; 
whip training; to drive without bit or bri- 
dle; to cure balky horses; to prevent har- 
nessed horses running away; to instantly 
stop a runa way horse. 

RICK Hones ee used in 
teaching tricks; to teach a horse to sit 
np: to kick at command; to answer qnes- 

ons; to Jump; to stand crect; to“ pirou- 
ette; pedestal feat; to kies; to fetch and 
carry; to find hidden articles; to select 
chosen card; to fire pistol; to dance; to 
eat at table; to play nd-organ ; to feign 
lameness; to walk over you, etc. 

PERFORMING Doos.— Simple tricks and 
training; to teach him his name; to leap; 
to walk erect; to dance; to jump rope; to 
sit and lie down at command; 3 to 
give his paw; to sneeze; to speak for it; 
to fetch and carry; to bring you bie tail in 
his mouth; to stand on a ball and roll it up 
and down a plank; to walk on stilts; to 
go up and down a ladder; to stand on his 

ead and walk on Toro- lene to sing; 
lump of sugar trick; to feign death. 

ONDERFUL FEATS OF s.—Celebrat- 
ed canine performers of the world; to teach 
dogs the alphabet; to select from a num- 
ber of articles any article called for; to 

lace any article in any place directed, or 

give it to any designated person; to eat 
any article of food, and leave any other, as 
he may be ordered; to pey ominoes, 
„Munſto,“ and “Mile. Bianca 


Over 200 large 12mo pages, over 60 illus- 
trations. Only 50 cents, In paper cover, or 
$1 in bandsome cloth binding. Sold by all 
bookeellers, or sent by man on receipt of 
price, by JESSE HANEY & CO., 

119 Nassau St., New York. 


„The very best thing of its kind that we 
know. It is not only intensely . 
but very instructive and amusing. Give it 

they will 
be.”—Phrenological Journal, 


Every man who owns an animal, from 
a horse to a canary bird, should bave a 
copy. It will teach him more in a weck 
than he could learn in a lifetime withont 
t. No more acceptable book could 
be put into the hands o boye wap live in 
the country. N. Y. Daily Fee. Press. 

“ Very Interesting reading. Pht. A 
“ While there is much in this work whic 
will merely entertain the reader, or gratify 
bis curiosity abont the mysteries of the 
circus, there le much of real value to eve- 

farmer or animal owner. — Providence 


to the boys, and see how piea 


5 

Those who take an interest in euch 
things will find this a very useful book. 
Montgomery (Ala.) Datly Mail. 

A more comps manual of the art of 
animal training than this would be dificult 
to Imagine.“ N. P. Evening ; 

“The teachings are very clear, and tbe 
ilinetrationa numerous. leaving nothing in 
the dark.“ — American Union. 

“The courecs commended must end in 
success.’ — Flag of Our Union. 
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A Splendid Prize for the 
Ladies! The Finest! most Pleasing! and 
Costly Parlor Engraving ever published 
in America to be presented as a Premium 
to each Subacriber to 
DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The Engraving, 28 by 35 inches, is from 
the original painting by LILI. r M. SPEN- 
cer, entitled The Pic-Nic on the 4th of 
July.“ It is engraved on steel in line 
and stipple by three of the most eminent 
artists, viz., Jond Rocers, Joun Harm, 
and SAMUEL HOLLYER, the latter, by whom 
it was finished, was induced to come from 
Europe expressly for that purpose. 

This plate, just fluished, is all engraved 
in the highest style, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars. 

The cugreyers have ably seconded the 
successful labors of the painter. None 
but artists can fally appreciate the skill 
and labor lavished on this engraving. The 
general effect is very fine and impressive 
and the delicate finish to the heads will 
bear the most minute inspection. The 
union of line and stipple is executed with 
unusual ability, and their skillful combina- 
tion has greatly contributed to the success 
of the engravers in this unsurpassed proof 
of their artistical genius. It is pronounced 
by competent judges the most elaborately 
finished large work of art ever engraved in 


erica. 

The original publishers Intended to sell 
the engrav ngs by subscription, at from 
$10 to each; but just before the plate 
was finished, it was secured by the pub- 
lishers of DEMOREST’Ss MonTHLy MAGA- 
ZINE, for the purpose of offering the en- 
gra ring only asa premium for a Club of 

ul bers to their Monthly; but they 
eventually concluded to make a bold hit, 
ant have determined to present one of 
these costly and magnificent engravings to 
each and every single subscriber who pays 
$3 for the Magazine for one year. 

The reception of this magnificent picture 
will take every one by surprise. No one 
who has any knowledge of the cust of 
such a plate could deem it possible that 
it could be given as premium to a single 
$8 subscription to this or any other maga- 
zine. 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that $10 will not procure another engrav- 
ing that combines so much of interest and 
beauty, and it is certainly the largest, 
most liberal, and splendid preminm ever 
offered to single subscribers by any pub- 
lisher in this country, and affords an easy 
and economical way for any one to secure 
an clegant work of art, and a parlor pic- 
ture that is only next to a piano in the wa 


of ornamentation Address DEMOR- 
EST’S N Y GAZINE, 888 
8 N. T. 

When sent by mail. thg postage on 
the Eagraving will be ten Gents, which 
must be included. 


Mechanical Movements. 
The useful volume of Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published; and 
_ the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—ehould induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 
A discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising perzons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN," 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever pubes of the genulne 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. 
Watches, ue Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. e Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS' 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oring: 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 

Id cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

Benedict. in silver cases, $45; in 18 kt. 

ld cases, $105. We send Watches by 
Express, with right to examine before 
ROTHERS 


ying. BENED B 8 
vee ers, 601 Broadway, near 4th St., N. T. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


THE NEW YORK CITIZEN AND ROUND TABLE 


Have been consolidated into one paper of the form of the Round TABLE, but of twen- 
ty-four Rages instead of sixteen as heretofore. 

The tor of the Rounp TABLE has accepted a place on the staff of the CITIZEN, and 
the principal features of each will be retained. 

The paper is the leading literary journal of the country; it has all the latest news in 
National and in New York local politica; it has a Sporting Department devoted to the 
intereat of Game Preservation and Fish Culture, under the charge of one of the Signes 
sporting authorities of America; its editorials are liberal, honest, vigorous; it publishes 
the purest class of poetry and stories to be found in any paper. 

The change of form is & t advantage to advertisers, as the paper in its new shape 
will be more generally retained and bound. 

The circulation has already greatly increased over that of both the CITIZEN and Rounp 
TABLE combined. 

The price of advertising is Fifteen Cents a line, except on the outside, where it is 
Twenty. Special notices Twenty-five Cents a line. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

One copy, one year, $4 50. Two copies, one year, 575 Five copies, to separate ad- 
dresses, $18. Ten coples, to separate addresses. $54. ne extra copy will be sent, with- 
out charge, to any person obtaining ten subscribers at the above rate. Fifty cents addi- 
tional to these rates will be cha on each paper when it is delivered by the carrier. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


All communications must be addressed to THE NEW YORK CITIZEN. 
It. $2 Beekman Street, New York. 


THE SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND SOCIETY. 


This publication will compare favorably with the best magazines in England and 
America, and will depend solely on its intrinsic merit for support, leaving, in a great 
measure, theology and politics to other and less independent pens. 

The SOUTHERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE will ever be found brimful of literary dainties, 
furnirhed by writers of repute and undoubted ability, and the aim will be to entertain 
as well as instruct. 

Those wishing a first-class Magazine, adapted alike to the counting-room and the par- 
lor, should subscribe at once. 

The following brilliant corps of contributors have already been engaged, and others 
will be added from time to time: 


Hox. ALEX. H. STEPHENS, Mrs. C. E. STANTON, 
B. C. JILLISON, AMOS. J. CUMMINGS, 
F. B. PLIMPTON, NATHN D. URNER, 
ALICE CAREY, Mrs. A. S. WHITAKER. 


All communications relating to the editorial management of the Magazine should be 
addressed to BARTLEY T. CAMPBELL, Editor. 


Those relating to the business department, to CAMPBELL & CO., 
19 Commercial Place, New Orleans, La. 
Subscription price, $2 50 per annum. Single copies, 30 cents. 


OUR PREMIUMS. f 
We will present to every club of five subecribers sent us one cone for the current year, 
free. For every club of ten, one copy, free, and a splendid Steel Engraving. To every 
club of fifteen, one copy, free, and a handsome copy of Webster's Dictionary. To every 
club of twenty, a handsome Sewing Machine. Specimen copies mailed free to any address. 
Remittances should be always by Post-Office order, or draft on New Orleans or New 
York. All subscriptions in advance. 


Hon. T. J. BINGHAM, 
EDWIN SOUTH. 
SAMUEL C. REID. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia.—A System of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. In One Large Octavo Volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment; Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery; with nearly One Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
and a Complete Index. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, and a Text-Book 
for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. By R. T. TnALL, M.D. Large 
12mo, 964 pp. Muslin, $4 50. 

In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and necessities of the 
people have been steadily kept in view. While almost every topic of interest in the 
department of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics is briefly 
presented, those of practical utility are always put prominently forward. The prevailing 
concelts and whims of the day and age are exposed and refuted; the theory and hypo- 
theses upon which the popular drug-practice is predicated are controverted, and the why 
and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. For sale by all Booksellers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. Louis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One eats $2; Six months, 81: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa rough legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
FARM JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Invalids“ Hygcian Home.— 
Dr. Trall's Health Institution is at Flor- 
ence Heights, N. J. Treatment strictly 
hygienic. No medicines of any kind, no 
alcoholic stimulants, and no Turkish baths 
employed in any case. Send stamp for his 
new circular. Dr. Trall's city office is 
changed from 95 Sixth Avenne, New York, 
to No. 929 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 3t. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 18 and 
15 LAIGHT STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Btreet, New York, 
anuounces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


[Sxrr., 


The Useful, the Entertain- 
ing, and the Beautiful! The Model Mag- 
azine of America! 

DEMONBBI S ILLUSTRATED 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the 
Household. A Mirror of the Fashions, 
and a Lite Conservator of Surpassing 
Interest and Artistic Excellence. 

t List to the echo, hail the sound, 

From every quarter, lo! it comes; 

ne of worth is found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.“ 
U L in DEMOREST'S MONTHLY 

comprises the Ulilsties Z. Fashions in 
Ladies’ and Children’s dress, got | 
full-size Fashionable Patterns, Colo 
Steel Plates, etc. Gardening, both useful 
and ornamental, adapted for Ladies; 
Model Cottages, with their surroundings ; 
and Home Maitere in all their depart- 


ments. 

THE ENTERTAINING comprises Orig- . 
inal Stories and Poems by the best au- 
thors, Spicy Items, Talks Women by 
Jenny June, Literary and Art Gossip, 
etc., and Popular Music by the best com- 
posers, etc., etc. 

THE BEAUTIFUL comprises numerous 
Nlustrations, done in the highest style of 
art, including elegantly colored Steel 
Fashion Plates, Historical and Domestic 
Scenes, and other objects of interest, all 
pens on the finest calendered paper, 

n the best manner, and in a style to 
form a splendid volume for binding at the 
end of the year: and altogether, a month! 
vieitor that no lady of taste or economi 
housewife can afford to be without. 
y oar Subecri ton, only $3, with cine 

nes and most pleasing engraving 
ever finished in America, as a premium to 
each subscriber, and splendid preminms 
for clubs. Address DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 838 Broadway, 


ER- When sent by mail, the on 
the Engravin will’ be ten conte, blen 
must be included. 


C. M. Tremaine & Bro., Ne. 
48 BROOME STREET (near Broad- 
way) N. Y. MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES, and the 
Tremaine Bros. PARLOR, CHURCH, AND 
SCHOOL ORGANS. New and Second- 
hand Pianos at low prices for casb, or sold 
on installments. New Cabinet Organs, 
g and upward. Sole Agents for the BUR- 

ETT MBINATION ORGAN (with 
Carpenter and knnuett's New I prove 
ments) for New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and a 
lares portion of the Southern States. 
T REED INSTRUMENT PER- 
FECTED! WE CHALLENGE THE 
WORLD TO EQUAL IT! Call and ex- 
amine, Sept. lyr. 


8. B. Brittan, M.D., Member 
of the New Tork Eclectic Medical 
Society; author of the Physiological 
and 1 cal Treatise entitled 

AN HIS RELATIONS, 
may be consulted during his Office 
Hours, at 

No. 7, RRUFN PI. A CK. 

HILL ST., NEWARK, N. J.) 
Dr. BRitTaN respectfully informs his 

friends and the public that he is pre 
to continue—under improved conditions— 
HIS OFFICE PRACTICE, in the Exam- 
ination, Diagnosis, and Treatment of the 

numerous forms of Chronic Disease. 
Special attention will be given to the 
treatment of all phases of physical weak- 
ness, functional derangement, and decay of 
the vital powers peculiar to the Female 
Constitution. Vital and Galvanic Electric- 
ity, Magnetism, Medical Vapors, and other 

Subtile Agents scientifically applied. 
ge Hours for Consultation and Treat- 
ment from 7 to 10 a.m., and from 4 to 7 
P. M., Tuesday and Fridays excepted. it. 


$10 per Day Guaranteed 
Agents to sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
Macume. It makes the Lock stTIrcH 
ALINE ON 1 SIDES, has ae undar teed 
and is equal in every respect toan bg 
Machine ever invented. Price $5. War- 
ranted for 5 eon Send for circular. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or 8t. Louis, 
Mo. Aug. 3t. 


93,0008 Salary. — Address 


U.S. o Co., New York. lyr. 
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Practical and Scientific 
Books recently published, and for sale by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Baker's Long-Span Railway Bridges. 82 00 
Bakewell's Manual of Electricity. 2 00 
Blenkarn's Specifications in Archi- 

tecture, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and in Roadmaking and 


Sewering...........scsseceenecces 9 00 
Bowditch’s Analysis. Technical Valu- 

ation and Use of Coal Gas .œ. 6 
Box’s Practical Hydraulics 2 00 
Box's Practical Treatise on Heat as 

applied to the Useful Arts........ 4 
Borg 8 Practical Illustrations of 

arine Engines. 20 plates, folio.,.21 00 
Burgh's Slide Valven 2 00 
Byrne's Elements of Mechanics. . q 8 63 
Cabinetmaker's Album of Furniture. 

48 plate n eeeeee: 5 00 
Calvert's Coal-Tar Colors and Dyeing 1 50 
Campin's Hand Turning............. 3 00 
Camus on the Teeth of Wheels. 40 

plates. 3 00 
Chapman on Rope Making. .... 1 50 
Colburn's Gas Works of London % 
Colburn and Maw’s Water Works of 

London Lace 9 . q 4 00 
Dirkee’ Perpetual Motion 8 50 
Dixon's Millwright’s and Engineer's 

Guide ‚ 9 9 9 9 1 50 
Dussauce’s Guide for the Perfumer... 3 00 
Dussauce on Soaps... 10 00 
Fairbairn's Mechanism and Ma- 

chinery of Transmission 2 50 
Gilbart on Banking. A new edition. 4 50 
Gothic Album for Cabinetmakers. 

28 plates ...... 00 
Hats and Felting... ... ‚ 2 ** 1 25 
Hay’s Interior Decorator. o........... 2 25 
Hnnt's Pho hrs 75 
Hurst's Handbook for Architectural 

Surveyors and Builders............ 2 50 
Keene's Handbook of Gauging.. .... 1 25 
Koven and Erni's Mineralogy Simpli- 
Landrin on Steel. coc ceceres 3 00 
Leroux on Worsteds and Carded 

Tarn cee tenses . 5 
Love's Dyer and Scorer 5 00 


Martin's Screw-Cutting Tables 
Molesworth's Pocket Book for Civil 


„% % % % Wh „0% %% —œÄꝙl. „ „„ „„ „„er 


‚ on 2 
Newbery's Gleanings from Ornament- 
al Art. 100 plates sene 222 2 15 00 
O'Neill's Dictionary of Dyeing and 
Calico Printing ........... ——y— 6 00 
Osborn’s Metallurgy of Iron 10 00 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Com- 


panion. A newedition............ 
Perkins and Stowe's Sheet-Iron and 
Boller-Plate Roller 2 50 
Phillips and Darlington's Mining and 
Metallurgy........ esses ee wee eens 2 00 
Proteaux’s Manufacture of Paper and 
Board . 5 00 


Smith's Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. 2 25 
Thomas' Phot phy sec 9 9 ee 
Urbin and Gralis uide for Puddling 


Iron and Steel, etc. eto 1 00 
Watson's American Machin lat 2 50 
Will's Tables for Qualitative Chemical 

Analysis. 1 
Worssam on Mechanical Saws. 18 

plates ‚· ³7—ũ⁊—ỹ ⁊2% . . 500 


%% Any of the above will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
8. R. WE LS. 389 Broadway, New York. 


“The Hygzeian Home.“ 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 

A. Surra, M. D.. Physician-in-chief. 
We have fine buildings, beautiful scene- 
rye mountain air, pure water, hygienic 
iet, and all the facilities for bathing. 
Terms, $6 to $10 per week. For circular 
and cut of our Home, address Drs. 
BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 1yr. 


Ask for A. A. Constautine’s 
Pint Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of postage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann St., N. T. Jan. tf. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boagp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St.. New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Diet of 
the firat class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. 
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ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


CONSISTING OF OVER 200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


The frequent application for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and for the 


various H 


STO ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing and ornament, or for 


SCRAP BOOKS, 
Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 

For the interest and instruction which the portraits of distinguished men are calculated 
to afford, has induced us to print a CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVINGS which have em- 
bellished the ECLECTIC MAGAZINE in past years. The subjects have been selected 
with great care on hoth sides of the Atlantic. 

The Engravings are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so that persons 
giving orders can merely indicate the figure opposite the Engraving selected. 

The Engravings are printed on different sized paper—cither small size, 7 by 10, or 


quarto size, 10 by 12. 
Catalogues 


sent free to any address on application. 
PRICE OF ENGRAVINGS: 


Small Size, 10 Cents. Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 
On receipt of $1 we will send by mail. d, a sample order of any ten Prints, in 
guurto size, that may be selected from the Catalogue. Jor Cat ue. 
Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 
Works on Phonography, or NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


SHorT-HAND WRITING. 

„Had PoonograPuy been known forty 
years ago, it would have SAVED ME TWEN- 
TY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.’’—BENTON. 


THE GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 
OF THE AGE. 


To any youth who may possess the art, it 
is capital of itself, upon which he may con- 
Jidenily rely for support. It leads to im- 
mediale, permanent, and respectable em- 
ployment. To the professional man, and 
indeed to every one whose pursuits in life 
call upon him to record incidents and 
thoughts, tt is one of the greatest labor-sav- 
ing devices of the age. 


Munson’s COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER: 
Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy. with its application to all Branches 
of Reporting. Price, $2 2. 

GRAHAM'S HAND-BOOK or STANDARD OR 


AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY.—Presenting the 
A ed of all Styles of the Art. Price, 


Grawam's Frrst STANDARD PHONO- 
GRAPHIC READER.—Written in the Corre- 
sponding Style, with Key. Price, $2. 

GRAHAM'S SECOND STANDARD PHONO- 
GRAPHIC READER.— Written in the Report- 
ing Style. Price, $2. 

GRAHAN’S STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIO 
Dictionary. Price, $5. 

Pirman's (BENN) MANUAL OF PHONOG- 
RAPHY.—A new and comprehensive Expo- 
sition of Phon phy. with copious II- 
lustrations and Exercises. New edition. 
Price, $1 % 

PittMAn's (BENN) REPORTER'S COMPAN- 
1on.—A complete Guide to the Art of Ver- 
batim Reporting. Price, $1 50. 

Prruan’s (Benn) Porase Book, a Vo- 
cabulary of Phraseology. Price, $1 25. 


PrrMan’s (BENN) PHONOGRAPHIC READ- 
ER.—A progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. ce, 40 cents, 

LONGLEY'’s AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHO- 
NOGRAPHY.—Being a complete Guide to 
the Acquisition of Pitman's Phonetic 
Short-Hand. Price, $1. 

Tue History or Saort-Hanp, from the 
system of Cicero down to the invention of 

honography. Price, $1 25. 

HaNDsoME REPORTING CASE FOR PHO- 
NOGRAPHIC Copy-Books. For the use of 
Reporters. Price, $1. 

PuHonoeraPuic Cory-Boox.—For Stu- 
dents and Reporters. Double or single 
ruled. Price, 15 cents. 

N. B.—WRITTEN Instruction. Should 
lessons of written instructions be desired, 
the same may be obtained through this 
office. Terms, for a full course, $10. 

Books sent, prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, On receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to SAM- 
UEL R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, NewYork. 


Employment.— Pleasant and 
rofitable. Send stamp for particulars to 
. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


The Scientific Basis of Edu- 


vcaTion. By John Hecker. A. S. BARNES 
& CO., 111 and 118 William St., New York. 
Price, $3. ` 

This work was written in answer to 
number of questions propounded by one of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of New York city. It is accompanied by 
commendatory letters from Bishop J. H. 
Hopkins. of Vermont: Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, of New York: Professors Hitchcock, 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massachu- 
setts; Hickok, Lewis, Crosby, and Shel- 
don, of New York; Atwater, of New Jer- 
sey ; Johnson and Cattell, of Pennealvania ; 
al presidenta of colleges. Superintendents 
of Public Schools: ndall, Kiddle, and 
Harrison, of New York city; Ballard, of 
Brunswick, and Parrish, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Philbrick, of Boston, Mass.; Sears, 
of Newark. N. J.: Van Bokelen, Maryland; 
Ross, Indiana; Norrie, Ohio; White, Vir- 
ginia; Farquhar, Montgomery County, Ma- 
ryland. and others. 

The Scientific Basis is designed especial- 
ly for the education of the teacher, and for 
the teacher's use in the education of the 
young. It contains radical intelligence for 
all the professors on the knowl it af- 
fords of the faculties and activities of the 
human mind in its connection with the 
human body. The mind is classified in ite 
threo departments of Mentality as present- 
ed in nature, the spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the sociai or animal. All the facul- 
ties as described by Phrenology are includ- 
ed in the three departments. e Tempera- 
ments are presented in connection with 
four beautifally executed chromo-litho- 
gra hic plates, and phenomenally, physlo- 
ogtcally. and anatomically discussed. The 
reciprocal activities of the temperaments 
in connection with the mental life are 
phrenologically defined and explained, to- 

ther with the special operation of the 

oly Ghost in His influence upon the soul 
of man, tracing scientifically the divine or- 
der and effect on and in the mind in its 
absolute dependence. tf. 


Phrenology at Home. — 
How can I learn Phrenology? What books 


are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a knowledge of it without a 
teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works, with a Bust, 
showing the exact location of all the 
Phrenological Organs, with such Illustra- 
tions and Definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain. The cost for this 
t STUDENT'S SET,” which embraces How 
to Read Character, New Physiognomy, 
Memory, Self-Culture, Constitution of 
Man, Bust and Box, is only $10 when taken 
together. (The full price, if ordered sepa- 
rately, would be $18.) It may be sent by 
express, or as freight, safely boxed—not 
by mailto any part of the world. Orders 
should be addressed to 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Prospectus of ihe American 
ArtisaN. Vol. VIII. New series. 1969. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street). New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal respectful) 
announce that it is their aim to make ſt 
more instructive and interesting than any 
other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery: notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries: instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop. and the Household; 
Practical Rules for Mechanice and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia o General Information on 
Topica connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progrcss of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 

hrases. In this journal is published regu- 
arly the Official Liet of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-eix numbers make a half- 
yearl y volume of handsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction In the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


6 copies for one year.......... 9 — * 88 00 
0 Ny 15 00 
5 copies for six months............ 400 
1 $6 » 8 00 


Papers delivered in the city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay postage. 

Specimen copies zent free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
tf. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Valuable Works, many of 


which are very starce, out of print, and 
can not be duplicated: 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF His 
RoyaL Hienness the Prince Con- 
sort, with Gutlines of his Character, 

and how Royal Courting was done. 


London edition $5 00 
How To TREAT THE SICK WITHOUT 
Menpicme, by Dr. Jackson 3 


PuysioLoey oF DieEstion, with Ex- 
periments on the Gastric Juice— 
scarce—hby Dr. Beaumont... 1 50 

THE AVOIDABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE, 
by Dr. Ellllisess 2 00 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND; or, 
Insanity, by Dr. Spurzheim M.D... 2 00 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, edited by 
Wm. H. Channing, vol. 1—ecarce.. 8 00 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRUIT- 
CULTURE, by Chas. R. Baker, of the 
Dorchester Nurseries. Illustrated. 4 00 

Tus Pirerm’s Progress and Holy 
War, by John Bunyan............. 2 00 

Yovuatt's History, TREATMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF THE Hos 

URES ON SCIENCE AND ART, by 
Dr. Lardner. 2 vols 8 00 

ANIMAL Maonetisx, or PsycopuNna- 

MY, by T. Leger 3 00 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND Hy- 
GIENE, 150 engravings cee 9 . 

PHYSIOLOGY aND HYGIENE — Text- 
Book—by Huxley and Yonmans... 2 00 

Tue ORIGIN or Species, by Darwin.. 2 50 

Max's OnIGIN AND DESTINY, by Lesley 4 00 

HumsBouprT’s Views OF ATURE. 
London edition 

THE PHILOSOPHY or Eating, by Bel- 

OW oeesosiro essen 

How NOT ro BE Sick, by Bellows.. 2 00 

History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
by SrALDIßrdgWG e . 

Lire or Joan C. CaLHoun, by Jen- 
kinga. es... 

Any of the foregoing works sent b 

mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. y 

8. ELLS, 380 Broadway, N. Tork. 
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GLORY TO THEE, GOD ABOVE! 


PANDANTE CALORE. Respectfully dedicated to Mrs. CLARA KEYES, California. Written and composed by A. J. GOODRICH. 
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1. Glo- ry to Thee, God a- bove ! Souree of pleasure, peace and love, Guide us in a righteous way, Where 
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2. Teach our oare- less thoughts to rise To the heav’nly, sin - less skies; Cleanse our hearts and bless our souls, 
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3 Land of peace, forever blest, | 4. Grant us peace, O! Lord with thee, 
Land where cares and sorrows rest, Like the host of Galilee : 
Lead us to its heav'nly gate, Send thy mercy from above— 
Where sweet joy and love await. Bless, oh! bless us, God of love! 


oLD ENGLISH MELODY. A MORNING HYMN. . Words by H. 8 DRAYTON. 
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2. How swells my ear-nest heart, As looking up on  high—The Fathers gracious hand is seen Light-ing with love the sky! 


Sit a os SoS ee es . ee | 
— rr — — — — — — — | — —— —— N N 
3 No darkness reigns in heaven, 4 My lips must silence break, 5 How wondrous kind! how good - 
Tis filled with glorious day ; Their grateful praise declare: To us dear Lord Thou art! 
There love, and light, and purest joy Let all mankind with one accord We cannot praise Thee as we should, 
Beam on, nor know decay. The tuneful tribute bear. But bless the thankful heart. 
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MUSICAL BOXES. 


We have removed from our old stand, No. 21 Malden Lane to the splendid ne v store No. 
680 BROADWAY whera may be foun! a foe collectionof MUSIC (lL BOXES 
of all sizes, styles and prices, Having made this bus nessa specialty for many ye rs. 
and possessing fac: littes superior to those of any other house, we can bette- meet the wants 
of cu tomers, and give them entire auti-factinn. Our stock of Fancy Goods, Watches and 
works of Art will bear inspection. Circulars on application. 


M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 680 Broadway, N. . 


* Ulustrated, 81. 


MIDDLETOWN 


Healing Spring Waters 


The attention of the public, and of invalids particularly, is directed to 


te, How to Talk, How 


i 
POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN,” fin 


these WATERS, which are very highly recommended by physicians and 


and others familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 


They are unrivalled as a Remedy, (refreshing as a Beverage, 


for the Book—" How to WI 


ES,” HMetorial Edition. 81. 
Send Stamps for Terme to S. R. Weis, No. 889 Broadway, N. 
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Me Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references. 
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889 
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88 
E 
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E GRAYS & CLARK, 
az , 
=O Middletown, Vermont. 
22 
E (do, 7 
or IANOS, Melodeons and Organe, Prices gents wanted - $75 to $300 
2 7 oa greatly reduced fur cash. New 7-Ociuve per month sure, and no risk, We 
O — bis Pianos ot first-cluss Makers fur 4275 und up- want to engase s good agent in every 
22 2 wards New Cabinet Organs for 645 and up | county in th: U. B. and Canadas to 
d. : ward. Secon!-band instrumenta from $40 to! sell our Fverlastiug Patent White 
7 $175. Monthly installments received, and Wire Clothes Linen. Warranted te 
* E inetruments for rent. Wareroums No, 481 Last a lifetime and never rust. For 
x Broadway. Septi y full particulars to Agents, address 


u, .oerican W ro Co, 75 Wiliam &.., New 
HORACE WATERS, |) ork, or 16 Dearborn dt., Chicago, III. 
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E. P. NEEDHAM & 
SON, late CARHART & 
NEEDHAM, Nos. 143, 145 and 
147 East Twenty-third street, 
New Yurk. Church, School and 


d Secular, 31.80. 
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every description, at reduced pri- 
ces, The most perfect VOX 
HUMANA ever produced. Also 
E the Vox Celeste of uuequalled 
purity. 

Catalogue and Price list sent 


| by mail. Address, 
VOX I P, NEEDMAN & SON, 
HUMANA 143, 146 and 147 
: East 23d St., N. Y. 


“ QRATORY—NSacred an 


to Behave, and How to do Business,” @2.25, and 


EMPLOYMENT Will it Pa 


xpress boxed (not mailable), $2,00. Address S. 


Parlor Organsand Melodeons, of| Extraordinary Inducement. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


DIME MUSIC. 


In presenting to a generous and apprecia- 
tive public thia new series, we feel that we 
are more fully meeting the pepular demand 
for select music at a low price. 

To properly compensute Authors,—and 
thereby tu stimu ate native talent—!ls a car- 
d nal feature of cur undertaking; while to 
place upon the Piano rich gema, requiring 
more space than the Half. Dime Sertes affords, 
induces thei sugurationcf he Dime Series, 
which it is believed will accomplish both of 
there simsa. 

The abundant snecess which has crowned 
the advent of the Half-Dime Series removes 
any hesita cy we in'ght hava felt in placing 
this new series befure the public. Both wil) 
be . weekly, and the numbers mul 
t plied r hdly as possible, Parents can rest 
assured that, in future as in past, our publi- 
cations will be scrupulously free from anz 
thing that has an immoral or hurtful tenden 
cy, su that those who sulscribe for tho nuw- 
bers os tasued will find nothing to offend 
even the most fastidious taste. The follow- 
ing are nuw ready 

No. 1. Anvil Chorus. 

2. My Soul to God. My Heart to Thee. 
3. Wedding March. 

4. It is better to Laugh. 

“ 5. Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 

6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 

T. The Delhi Galop. 

8. Nelly Carey. 

9. Faust March. 

10. The Nun's Prayer. 

. Daughter of Eve. 

12. The Frost- Flower. 

13. Indian March. 

“ 14. Pulling Hard against the Stream. 
„15. Grand Duchess Waltz. 

16. In Tears I Pine for Thee. 

17. Kiss Waltz. 

18. Lillian’s Song. 

19. Long Branch Polka. 

20. The Culprit Fay. 


The above can be obtalned of Musto snd 
Periodic st dealers generally. The whole 20 
mailed (post-paid) on receipt of 8 2. or any 
of the Series un receipt of price, 1 Oe. each. 


B. W. HiTCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


To Purchasers of Music. 


You are constantly baying New Musie, 
and paying from 35 tu 40 cents for every 
piece you g-t. Tuts ie throwing away 
Inerey when you can get ten times as 
much music fur the same price by sub- 
scribiug to 


Peters’ Musical Monthly. 


It is a mammoth monthly of forty e'ght 
pages, devoted entirely to Musie, giving 
all the latest and bat Songs and Pieces 
of Will S Haya, Thoma», Keller, Bishop, 
Kinkel, Pacher, Becht, and other popular 
writers. 


10 Pieces for 30 Cents. 


Each number conta na about Four Dal- 
laid worth of New Music, and all we ask 
for this valuable work is 30 cent por 
copy; 41.50 tor six months, or $3 per 
year. Send for a sawple copy, aud see 
fur yourself. 


Belleving our Magazine to te invaluable 
to every lover of musie, and for the pur- 
pose of giv ng every one a% opportunity 
of seeing it. we will send Volume III., 
fr m January to June, 1869, on receipt 
of Que Dollar. ft contains at lenst 
Twenty-Five Dollars“ wurta of New 
Music. 


Music Sent by Mail Free 


of Postage on receipt of tha marked 
price; and we make it a rule to fill al“ 
ordere, nu mat er tow stall, compl. telf, 
and with dispatch. Dealers, Teachers, 
and 8 bouls supplied at the lowe-t possi- 
bie rates. 


J. L. PETERS, P. O. Box 5429. 
198 Broadway, New-York, 
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IN PRESS, to be ready in September, — Mx N GENESIL AND IN Geroroey; or, the Biblica 
Account of Man's Creation, tested by Scientific Theories of bis Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., LL.D. Price $1.00 


Orders should be sent in at once. 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Rroadway, New York. 


Digitized by Google 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER a New Illustrated Hand-Book of Purenotogy and Paysioanomy for | 


dents and Examiners, with a Chart for recording the sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in the Delineation of Character, with upwards of 170 Eogravings. 
best work of the kind. Price, muslin, $1.25 + paper, $1, post-paid. Address S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Knowledge is Power 


It is power tothe Workingman as well 
as totbe Capita'lst; it isa power In every 
period, ¢ nditiun and sphere of life; and, in 
this age of rapid material progress, 


Knowledge is a Necessity 


to every man who wishes to keep pace with 
the time. 

Belleviog that these maxims are fully 
appreciated by those interested ln the rrp- 
id'y tocreasiog indastrial pursuits. of the 
country, we have taken them as s guide in 


One of the Most Important Lit- 
erary Enterprises of the Day, 


the publication of the MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER, 


The Cheapest Industrial Per. 
fodical in the World! 


We have the satisfaction to announce that 
this Journal has achieved in itsshor: career 
a most flattering snccese, which has placed 
jt am ing the established institutions of the 
country. 


The MANUFACTURER and RUILDER 
onntains 82 large quarto pages, or 96 columns 
of matter. a gre t portion of whicb is com- 
pose l of original articles from gifted writers 
on pructical subjects relating to every 
branch ef indnet ial progress, from the con- 
struction of aship canal, or a palace, to the 
forging of a drill, or the spinning ofa thread, 
und from the managment of a manufactur- 
it g corporation to the wages of the work- 
ing nan. It is published monthly. 


The MANUFACTURER and BUILDER 
ia prof sely illustrated by engravings, ex- 
ecuted by first-clane artists, explanatory of 
building, construction, manufacturing, and 
other kindred subjects. 


A'! this is sfforded for One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per year, with 
liberal tei Ius to clubs, or 


15 Cents per Single Copy. 


The 12 numbers make a book of 884 pages, 
containing over 200 engravings. One guod 
suggestion froin it, either to the workingman 
or the capitalist, may be worth hundreds of 
dollara. 

Four years in the fleld of journalism, have 
made us well acquainted with whut the 
public require in ao industrial journal for 
general circulation, and it is with extreme 
satisfaction that we find we have been able 
to supply a want so lung fe t by the classes 
empl yed in developing the material re- 
sources of our country. 


WESTERN & Co., 


Publishers, 37 Park Row, N, Y. 
Send for a Specimen Copy free. 
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PIANOFORTES, 


Are pronounced by the Musical Profession, 
the Conservatory of New York, 


The Best Pianofortes Manufactured 


A Descriptive Circular sent on application 
Ware rooms, Fifth Ave. cor. W. 16th St., N. T. 
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fhe Retailers Manual; Embodying the conclusions of thirty years experience in Merchandisin 


A Free Paper to the End of 1869 


TO ALL 
New Subscribers for 1870. 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


THE METHODIST. 


THE METHODIST will begin its Eleventh VOLUME on the 
Ist of January, 1870. 

Its Course in the past has been such as to win not only the approbation of 
the denomination whose name it bears, but of Christian people of whatever 
name, It aims to be 


Iodependent and Fraternal, Loyal and Progressive. 


It discusses with frankness and courage every subject of interest in the 
church, commanding the Beat Literary Ability of Methodism at home and 
abroad, and is. 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE SERMON DEPARTMENT 


Is one of its leading features, in this respect, far surpassing any other journal 
published inthe United States. It contains fresh sermons nearly every 
week from various ministers from our own and other evangelical denominations, 
among whom are some of the brightest lights of the American Pulpit. Dur- 
ing the past year, our columns have been enriched with the discourses of 
Bishops Simpson, Janes, Clark, Thomson, Scott and Kingsley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Newman Hall, Drs. Tyng, Storrs, McClintock, Bowman, Nadal, 
Bartine, Wiley and others. = 
EXPERIENCED WRITERS contribute to the various Special Departments of the 
paper, rendering it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive 
periodicals of the sae | 
It contains a Weekly Summary of Religious Intelligence, both from the 
Methodist Episcopal and other denominations, which has been repeatedly 
pronounced one of the most reliable published by any paper in the country. 


THE NEWS DEPARTMENT. is under the supervision of an 
editor who makes it a specialty; so that the reader gets the latest, and care- 
fully arranged and condensed accounts of the current events, both Religious 
and Secular, of the stirring times in which we live. 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT contains a fresh 
story every week, written expressly for it; also “Our Weekly Chat withthe 
Little Folks.” | 


THE FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE, 
and AGRICULTURAL COLUMNS are supplied with invalua- 
ble information for Business Men, Mechanics, Manufacturers, and Farmers. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, THe Metuopisr 
bas been pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior, 


EDITED BN THE 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., 


Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 
AMONG WHOM ARE: 


BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D., Rev. J. F. HURST, D. D., 
J. McCLINTOCK, LL. D., Prof. A. J. SCHEM, 

B. H. NADAL, D. D. And others. 

ABEL STEVENS, LL. D.. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


TERMS.-To Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Tear, in ad v 
Postage, prepaid at the Post- office where received, Twenty Cents per year. 


All new Subscribers will receive the Methodist for the remainder of this year free, 
as their Subscriptions will be dated from January 1st, 1870. 


Any one sending THREE Supsceiners and 87 50, will recelve a FOURTH copy free 
for one year. i 


ETT Subscriptions are recelved at any time doring the year. 

D Specimen Copixs furnished on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp to prepay sin- 
gle postage. ages 

gar Liberal Cash Commissions or Premiums allowed to agents canvassing for subscrib- 
er. l 


ES Subscriptions may be sent direct to the office, or to any minister of the M. E. 
Church, or other authorized agents. Address 


H. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher, 
114 NASSAU S8t., New York, 


1869. 
THE ENGINEERING 


AND 
MINING JOURNAL. 


An Illustrated Weekly Periodical. 


Intended tn advance the interests of those 
engaged in ENGINE® RING and MINING, 
in the widest sense of those te. ius. 


VOL, VIII. COMMENCED JULY 6. 


ENGINEERINC. 


It contains matters of the highest impor 
tance to all who are engaged in . 


Civil Engineering, as in the erec 
tion of butlding , the construction of ind us- 
trial work», pablic and private, the survey- 
ing and laying out of roads, canals, rall- 
roads, etc., and the, erection of bridges, 
docka, eto. 


Mechanical Engineering, as 
steam engines, hydraulic motors. the con- 
struction of tools, machinery, miliework, etc. 


Agricultural Engineering, as 
the app.ication of machinury to agricultural 
processe”, and the improvement of agricul- 
tarsal districts by dra'nage and varl. us other 
operations involving an acquaintance with 
engineering practices, 


Hydraulic Engineering, as in the 
planning and construction of warer-works, 
and the improvement of rivers, hurbure, etc. 


MINING 


is a subject that receives equal attention 
with Engineering. The var vus interests 
involved in the mining operations of the 
country, as e 


The Coal Trade, 


The Metal Trade, and Market 
Reports, wherever they nffect tnese sab- 
jects, are fully cared fur, while the princi- 
ples which relate to 


Geology, 
Mineralogy, 
Chemistry and 
Metallurgy, 


are carefully elaborated, and all new dis- 
eoveries reluting thereto promptly detatled. 

In the practical departments relating to 
the working and management of wines, 
whether 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, 
Iron, Coal, Slate, Marble, 
Stone, Oil, Salt, Etc., 


will be found, not only the latest news, but 
a full discussion of the beat methods of do- 
veloping these important Interests and 
bringing their products into marketable 
shape. 

The ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
is not strictly a new periodical. as for nearly 
four years it hes ı ccupied a prominent pas- 
ition in the feld of journalism under the 
title, THE AMERICAN JOUENAL or MIKING, 


which is now presented re-modelied, improv 


ed, and jn a new and more attractive form. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among its Contributors will be found 
some of the ablest men of the day, and no 
effort or expense vill be spared to make the 
information conveyed fresh, trustworthy, 
and thorough. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Subjects requiring the aid of engravings 
will be fully tilustrated by cuts prepared by 
the best artists. Great pains will be taken 
in this department. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


Subscription prise only $5 per annum, in 
advance; Three Copies, $18.50; Five or 
more Copies, $4 each. 

It will thus de sven that any person send- 
ing us the names of four subscribere, with 
the full subscription rate, $20, will receive 
an extra copy free. 


Single Copies, Ten Cents Each. 


ape Copies sent free on application 
to the Publishers. Address, 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5609. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
NEWS DEALERS supplied by the AMEE- 


ICAN NEWS COMPANY, 121 Nassau 
St., New-York. 


B. H. TEART. Price, by mail, post-paid, $2. Address S. R. Wutrs, Publisher, 889 Brosdway, Now York. OO 8 e 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Devoted to Science, Literature. and 
General Intelligence, especially to 
Mainology, Phrenology, Phyelology. 


Phyelognomy, Psychology, Educa. 
Mon, and to all those progressive 


measures calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate and Improve Mankind socially. 
Inteliectually and Spiritnaily. Em. 
beflished with numercis Portraite 
fem Life, and other Engravings. 
Published the first of every month 


BUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 
For a Bingle Copy, a year, $3.00 
For Five Copies, a year. 12.00 
For Ten Copies, a year. 2000 

And an extra Copy to the Agent. 
For Fifteen Copics a year $30. 
and s copy of ‘New PHTBIOGNOMT.’ 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,“ worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for one. 
| or for five years, al the above rates. 
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New Illustrated avd Descriptive Catalogue of Stancard Works containing 50 pages. 


buyers should have this. 


two volumes, 


in 


WB PHELPS & co. 
5 AGENTS 


THE NOVELTY 


Is THE ONLY WRINGER THAT HAS THE 


Patent Flange Cog-Wheels 
ON BOTH ENDS OF THE ROLLS. 


The cogs on one end of a roll are set relatively Be- 
rw EN those on the other end of the same roll, virtu- 
ally forming a 


DOUBLE GEAR, 


and thereby nearly doubling the purchase, (The 
importance of setting gears in this positiona is not gen- 
erally understovd,) 


lton’s Philosophy and of the 


i 
Writings, by John Stuart Mill, 


is 


in b 


William Hami 


. — Notwithstanding the rolls ean separate freely at 
77 either end, the Cog- wheels cannot be thrown out of 

gear on both ends of the Wringer at the same time, 
—— unless the pressure is taken off. 


The NOVELTY is fastened to a tub or box by a 
Patent Curved Clamp, which has an aqual bearing on 
a tub the whole length of the Wringer. Other Wrin- 
gers are merely fastened to a stave at each end, and 
are thus liable to wrench the staves frum iheir pro; er 
position and ruin the tub. 

The omnes, Thumb-screws, &c., are nicely gal- 
van zed. 
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GET READY FOR 1870. 


THE 


PHRENPEPAICAL JPPRNAE 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A FIRST CLASS MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Pay chology, 
Sociology, Education, Art, Literature, with measures 
to Reform, Elevate and Improve Mankind 
Physically and Spiritually. 


S. R. WELLS, Editor. 


The Study and Improvement of Man in all 
his Conditions and Relations. Body and Mind 1s our object. 

The Natural History of Wan—lIocluding the Man- 
ners, Customs, Religions and Modes of Lite in diflerent Families, 
Tribes and Nations, will be given with illustrative engravings. 

Physiology, tbe Lawn of Life and Health, including 
Diostetics, Exercise, Sleep. Bruay Bodily Growth, etc., will be pre- 
sented in a popular manner on strictly Hygienic principles. 

Phrenology.—The Brain and ita Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs, Choice of Pursuits, eto., given. 

Phystognomy: or, “The Human Face Divine,” with 
“furns of Character, and How to Read Them” scientifically. 


The Human Soul — Psychology. — Its Nature, 
Office and Condition in Life and Death; Man’s Spiritual State in the 
Here and in the Hereafter. Very interestina and vitally important. 

Blograph y—In conneetion with Pertraits and Practical 
Delineations of Cuaructer of our : most distinguished public men. 

Marriage fermesa part of the life of every well-organized 
human being. T'he elements of love are inborn. The objects of Mar- 
nage stated. All young people reqnire instructiu ı and direction in the 
selection of suitable liie-companions, Phrenology throws light on the 
subject. Let us consult it. Be ye not unequally yoked.” 

The Choice of Pursuits.—How to select a pursuit 
to which a person is best adapted; Law, Medicine, Divinity, Invention; 
Mechanics, e Manufacturing, Commerce, etc, “ Let us put 
the right man in the right piace,” and thus secure success. 

Milecellaneous.—Churches, Achools, Prisons, Asylums 
Hospitals, Refurmatories, ete. described, wih Modes of Worship. 
Education, Training, and Treatment, given in every sumber of the uew 
volume of THE PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiF ILLUSTRATED. 

Terme.-—A New Volume, the 50th, commences Jan. Pub- 
ished monthly, at $3 a year in advance. Sample numbers by 
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Pure Water for all. 


The following account of the “ Driven 

Well” is from Judge Foote, Ch'ef «f the 
Board of Examiners of the U. 8. Patent 
Uffice :— 
“Instead of digging and walling op a 
Well in the manner heretofore practised. a 
piece of gas-pipe. shod with an iron polot 
and plerced with holes near the Lottom to 
admit water, is driven down into the earth, 
and a Pump attached to the top completes 
the Well. In hard gronnd, an ron bar Is 
first driven into the ground and withdracn 
before the tube is inserted. By these means 
there Is accamplished in a few hours, p r- 
haps in half au hour, what before was the 
work of weeks or months, snd the very ex- 
tensive use of which it is susceptible ren- 
ders it one of the important improvements 
of the day. Green is entitled to the merit 
of the first cone: ption, etc. 

Royalty te due and will be collected on 
all Wells driven or used witboat Green's 
authority. 

Persons wishing to use the Wel's. engage 
in the business of driving, or purchase ter- 
r tory, can receive full information aud au- 
thority by addressing 


J. L. SKINNER, Amherst, Mass., 
General Agent for the United States. 
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, and a New Version in English. An interesting and valuable work. 
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lott, or, the New Testament 


ju their names at once, shall re- 
ceive three mcnths numbers Oa- 
tober, November and Deo., FREE 
Present subscribers whe 
renew in Octuber, sha | have a copy 
of the ANNUAL for 1870 Gratis. 
Now is the time to form new Clubs 
for 1870. 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


J OW TO BEAD CHARAC- 

TER, a “Self-examiner,” 
containing 170 Engravirgs and a 
chart fur recording the sizes of all 
the organs of the brain. Price 81.25, 
Booksellers and Newsmen bave It. 


ORATORY. 


ACRED AND SECULAR: or, the 
Exrkuronaxxors Speaker. In- 
cluding the Chairman’s Guide. By 
$1 00. TRR $1 00 William Pittenger, with an Introduc- 


HOUSEHOLD, tion by Hon. John T. Bingham. 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to the Price $1.50. S. R. Waits, Publisher- 


THE, ONLY WRINCER which 
has the Patent Stop, to prevent the 
Cogs from entirely 5 
It really merits all the good that can be 
asid of it."—Moore's Rural New- Tork er. 
The Universal ‘the Best.“ Am. Agric. 
Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BRO WING, 
General Agent, 82 Cortlandt Ft., N. Y. 


interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. ; ; > 
g Containing articles by experienced House- Take it, Take it, Take it. 
= 1 1 te matters pertaining to hume- 0 
— «ard domestic (conomy. L H 

= 8 do This popular monthly has recently been e1sure Ours, 
om 2 enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
a EEE no pains will be spared to make it the best à nigh toned dignified Family Magazine de- 

= a Family Journal in the country. voted to History, Biography and General 
a Its departments include the Veranda, the Literat ure. 

98 2 Prawlug Neem, the Dressing Room, the] Eyery days mall brings fresh evidence of 
NE Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, thelits popularity. Old Subscribers renew two 
2 i Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Parlor, with} months in advance of their year expiring, and 

8 . — e hinta and suggestions appropriate to hundreds of new ones are added daily. 

om N e 4 

2 5 ote ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. Subscription on’y $2.00 a year in advance. 
= S Agents wanted, to whom a liberal commis In Canada money 1.60. 
— 2 sion will be allowed. Sample Coples 15 cts. each. 
F 15 SEND FOR EPECIMEN COPY FREE. Agents wanted. Send Stamps for terms to 
8 2 Addreas, GEO. E. CROWELL, DWYER & Co., Pub’ra, 

8 ga Brattleboro, Vt. 59 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Avoidable Causes of Disease. Insanitw and Defarmitw. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 


I, 
A CHARMING NOVEL. 


On the Edge ot the Storm. 
Morr.” 12mo, with a frontispiece, extra cloth, $1.75. 


IL 


Letters from the East. Notes of a Visit to Egypt and 
Pale. tine. By William Cullen Bryant, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


NOW READY. 
I, 
THIRD EDITION, 
The Life of John James Audubon, the Nat 


uralist. Kdited by tis Widow. In one bandeome volume, 12mo, with a fine portrait 
on Steel from the painting by Inman, extra cloth, gilt top. $2.50. 


“It is a grand story of a grand life, more instructive than a sermon, more romantic than 
s romance. — Harper's Magazine. 


By the author of MLLE 


II. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The New West, or California in 1887-68. 
By Chas. L. Brace, author of Home Life in Germany,” Hungary in 1851,” ete., ete. 
12mo, cloth extra. $1.75. ö 


„The most readable and comprehensive work, publisked on the general theme of Call- 
ſornlu.“—N. Y. Times. 


III. 


THIRD EDITION. 
By-Ways of Europe. By Bayard Taylor, anthor of “Views 
A Foot,” “Greece and Russia,“ etc., ete. 12mo, cloth. 12.25. 


“Mr. Taylor succeeds admirably in avoiding beaten tracks and in cutting a new path 
for himself. Every thing he writes ts fresh in that easy, fluent and simple style, 
which, united with the authors well-known powers of description, lends a charm to its 
contents, ond brightens jts value as a literary production.“ —N. Y. Herald. 


Any of the above gent post paid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues containing Lists of other new and valuable Books will be 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS, 


THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLISHER. 


Our portrait represents a manly man. 
He stands five feet seven inches, and 
weighs about 165 pounds. His com- 
plexion is fair, hair brown, eyes blue, skin 
fresh and florid; and he is a fine specimen 
of real temperance and sound health. 
His features are regular, and as nicely 
chiseled as any piece of sculpture, for 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.“ 
As is the mind, soul, spirit, and temper, 
so the features and the character be- 
come. The eyes—windows of the soul— 
are open, expressive, and inviting. Lan- 
guage is not large, but fairly developed. 
The nose is prominent, but not belliger- 
ent, more of the Grecian than of the Ro- 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. 


CHILDS. 


man type; the mouth well cut, indicat- 
ing mirth, good-humor, and hopefulness, 
rather than gloominess, melancholy, or 
despondency. The lips are full, and he 
is very affectionate ; the chin not heavy, 
but sufficiently large to harmonize with 
the other features, and to indicate a 
good vital condition. The brain, in 
size and quality, is in perfect keeping 
with the body; it is between extremes, 
and the quality of the whole is the best. 
Although the Vital temperament is fully 
represented in the full, plump, and almost 
portly form, it is far from a lymphatic 


condition. See how pointed the fea- 
tures! This indicates activity. There 
is enough of the Motive temperament to 
give a go-ahead disposition; and he will 
keep all the wheels of his body and brain 
in healthy action. But the Mental tem- 
perament predominates. His mind is 
never idle. The only perfect repose en- 
joyed by him is when in sleep; and 80 
long as he sleeps well, he can, like the 
original Napoleon—whom he resembles 
in body—work almost incessantly. 

The intellectual faculties are amply 


— 


developed. Having large perceptives, he À 
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is a quick, close, and practical observer ; 
and his large reflectives give him com- 
prehension and scope, with ability to ap- 
ply principles to the accomplishment of 
desired ends and purposes. He has intel- 
lect to plan and to execute. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
Firmuess, and Approbativeness are large. 
He is kindly, sympathetic, and generous 
without being ostentatious. He is devo- 
tional and religious, but not bigoted or 
sectarian ; just, bu@Mmot censorious; spir- 
itually- minded, but not credulous. He 
has his mother’s prudence, sagacity, sen- 
sitiveness, sympathy, intuition, sense of 
propriety, economy, and moral character. 
His Destructiveness is moderate, and he 
is for peace; Combativeness is active, 
and he is prompt in defense, but is never 
the aggressor. There is large Ideality, 
Sublimity, Censtructiveness, and Imita- 
tion; he will be tasteful, fond of art, 
poetry, oratory, music, and mechanism, 
together with the beauties and the 
grandeurs of nature. Nor will he lose 
sight of the useful when admiring the 
ornamental. His Order is conspicuous, 
disposing him to appreciate method in a 
high degree. In short, instead of a 
warped, one-sided eccentric, he is an 
even, well-modeled, well-disposed, self- 
regulating specimen of humanity. 

But, one may say, “ Why not describe 
his faults?” ‘So far, the description has 
been favorable to himself, if not flatter- 
ing.” Let us see. We will re-examine. 
Ist. We find a good body. It is well 
built up, almost uniformly healthy be- 
cause perfectly temperate. The brain is 
large, well formed, of good quality and 
texture, and all the temperaments well 
blended. The moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties predominate over the selfish pro- 
pensities. He is master of himself, a law 
unto himself, and strictly law-abiding. 
He is not low, sensual, cruel, deceitful, 
mercenary, gluttonous, dishonest, unkind- 
ly, neglectful, nor forgetful of obliga- 
tions. Then what are his faults? They 
are these: His desire to do good and re- 
lieve human suffering will cost him many 
an agonizing hour, which may detract 
from his enjoyment. He will be over-anx- 
ious about consequences, and overwork 
his over-active brain. He is too ambitious 
to excel, and will assume burdens greater 
than he can long stand under. But these 
are faults which affect himself rather than 


others, and are not likely to cause his 
arrest and imprisonment nor bring him 
to an ignominious end. 

We reply, then, that human as he is, 
inheriting all the passions and propensi- 
ties common to man, he has, by the grace 
of God, brought the body into subjection 
to the mind, or the flesh into subjection 
to the spirit, and he is now living the life 
of a regenerated Christian citizen. Na- 
poleon will be remembered for his ambi- 
tion and warlike tendencies; Shakspeare, 
for his poetry and discernment of charac- 
ter; Astor and Girard, for their wealtb ; 
but Peabody, Cornell, and Childs will be 
remembered for their industry, temper- 
ance, perseverance, and Christian philan- 
thropy. 

Among the large-hearted of our country- 
men who have contributed liberally of their 
wealth in their lifetime toward helping their 
fellows, the subject of this sketch merits a 
special mention. A retiring and modest man 
in every action, he has nevertheless so disbursed 
from the ample means which honest and 
straightforwarc industry have gained for him, 
that we doubt whether the Peabodys and Coo- 
pers, with all their gencrous solicitude for the 
education of our youth, have won a higher 
place in the esteem of grateful hearts. 

Risen: from the people, the sole.artificer of his 
fortune, he has ever inclined to sympathize 
with and aid those whe were striving to make 
themselves and their fortune by carnest manly 
effort. But let us address ourselves to the cur- 
sory sketch we have to offer. 

George W. Childs, the present proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1829. When but four- 
teen years of age he went to Philadelphia, and 
there commenced life on his own account by 
becoming shop-boy in a book-store. By a uni- 


form course of industry and prudence he soon 


secured the esteem of his employers, and made 
rapid advancement in learning the details of 
the book business. Four years after the time 
he entered upon this clerkship he withdrew to 
begin business for himself. It is said that then 
he conceived the thought, which sixteen years 
afterward was realized, of owning at some 
time the Ledger newspaper. 

In 1849, before he had obtained his majority, 
he entered the publishing house of Robert E. 
Peterson & Co., as a member of the firm. This 
firm subsequently became more widely and 
prominently known as Childs & Peterson, the 
partners remaining the same. Among the 
works of great value published by them during 
the partnership we may mention Peterson’s 
Familiar Science,” a book for school and gen- 
eral use, which commanded a sale of two hun- 
dred thousand copies; “Dr. Kane's Arctic 
Explorations,” an elaborately illustrated and 
finely printed work, which found its way 
rapidly into the library of nearly every reading 


man; Brazil and the Brazilians,” a costly 
volume; Bouvier's Law Dictionary,” a stan- 
dard work with the legal profession, on which 
forty thousand dollars have been paid as copy- 
right to the heirs of the author ; “ Sharswood's 
Blackstone’s Commentaries,” the preparation 
of which was suggested to Judge Sharswood 
by Mr. Childs, and which is the common law 
text-book in Amcrican law sohools; Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors,” of which the first 
volume has been before the public some time, 
and is very highly esteemed by the learned for 
its critical and biographical information. 

In 1860 Mr. Peterson retired from the firm, 
and Mr. Childs formed a new partnership with 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott, which lasted about one 
year, when Mr. Childs commenced business 
by himself. 

Two or three ventures, which, owing to his 
untiring energy and perseverance, proved great 
successes, should not here be passed over with- 
out some notice. In 1863 he purchased the 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, which had been previously published in 
New York as a booksellers’ advertising sheet, 
but which he entirely remodeled and edited 
with great care. This became, in a short time, 
of importance to publishers generally, and was 
received by the foreign book trade as an author- 
ity in the publishing interest. The American 
Almanac, which had died out for want of sup- 
port, was taken hold of by Mr. Childs, and so 
much improved and so well pushed, that in 
two years its sale reached thirty thousand 
copies. The edition for 1863-4 is particularly 
noticeable as a comprehensive and accurate 
hand-book of the resources and statistics of the 
United States and of the world at large. 

But perhaps the most surprising suctess was 
“ Parson Brownlow’s Book,” which he so skill- 
fully engineered, that, notwithstanding its 
small value as a literary production, it realized 


- $15,000 as copyright, and put Brownlow, whose 


loyalty had driven him from his home and 
friends, “on his legs” again. In December, 
1864, Mr. Childs became the proprietor by pur- 
chase of the Public Ledger, the recognized or- 
gan of the masses of the Philadelphia people. 
The Ledger had been regarded previously as a 
model of excellence in low-priced journalism, 
and much interest was naturally excited with 
reference to the course which would be pur- 
sued by the new management. The result 
proved that the change was in every respect a 
heneficial one ; for in nearly all departments of 
the paper there has been a marked advance on 
the former conditions, and the business is now 
greater than at any period in its previous his- 
tory. In fact, the proportions of the business 
necessitated more commodious quarters than 
had for years been found sufficient; so that a 
large and elegant structure of five stories, which 
cost over five hundred thousand dollars, was 
erected on the corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
streets, into which, on its completion, Mr. 
Childs removed the whole business of his paper. 
Everything in this immense establishment is 
said to move with the regularity of clock-work, 
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the division of labor from editor down to 
press-hand being adjusted by a masterly dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Childs is but forty years of age, and in 
the plentitude of physical vigor. His frank, 
cordial, and even exuberant nature attracts 
on first acquaintance all who approach him. 
He is, as already intimated, exceedingly benev- 
olent, and in his relations with his numerous 
clerks and workmen he seems to act the part 
of a considerate friend rather tlian that of an 
employer. With reference to the munificence of 
Mr. Childs, the Hon. Ellis Lewis, formerly 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, uttered the fol- 
lowing eloquent sentiments in the course of an 
address made at the dedication of the Printers’ 
Cemetery, Woodlands—a gift of Mr. Childs to 
the Philadelphia Typographical Society : 

“ Some men pursue military glory, and ex- 
pend their time and energies in the subjuga- 
tion of nations; Cæsar and Napoleon L may 
be named as types of this character. But the 
blood and tears which follow violence and 
wrong maculate the pages of history on 
which their glory is recorded. Others erect 
splendid palaces for kingly residences, and 
costly temples and edifices for the promotion 
of education and religion, in accordance with 
their particular views. But views of education 
and religion change, buildings waste away, and 
whole cities, like Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
are buried in the earth. Others, again, win 


public regard by the construction of means of 


communication for the furtherance of com- 
merce. The canals, railroads, and telegraphs 
are glorious specimens of their useful exertions 
for the public good. But the marts of com- 
merce change. Tyre, and Sidon, and Venice 
are no longer commercial centers. The shores 
of the Pacific are even now starting in a race 
against the great commercial emporium of our 
continent. But Mr. Childs has planted himself 
in the human heart, and he will have his hab- 
itation there while man shall live upon earth. 
He has laid the foundation of his monument 
upon universal benevolence. Its superstruc- 
ture is composed of good and noble deeds. Its 
spire is the love of God which ascends to 
heaven. Such a monument is indeed 
A pyramid so wide and high, 
That Cheops stands in envy by. 
* 2 „ „ „ „ „ „ * 

“I have not enumerated the numerous pri- 
vate charities of Mr. Childs. The great mag- 
nificent building which he erected for the 
Ledger at a cost of half a million dollars, as a 
newspaper establishment, is unparalleled in the 
world; and he could not erect this building 
without providing that the press room, compo- 
sing room, and the reporters’ room, and every 
other room where his employes were engaged, 
should be carefully warmed, ventilated, and 
lighted, so that they should be comfortable in 
their employment, and enjoy good health in 
their industry. Even the outside corners of 
his splendid building could not be constructed 
without bringing to the large heart of Mr. 
Childs the wants of the weary wayfarer on a 


hot summer day. Therefore it was that each 


corner is provided with a marble fountain to 


furnish a cup of cold water to every one who 
is thirsty. Mr. Childs provides for the health 
of his employes during life. He secures an in- 
surance on their lives for the benefit of their 
families after death, and even then he does 
not desert them—he provides this beautiful and 
magnificent burial lot for the repose of their 
lifeless bodies. Such a man surely deserves 
the love and gratitude of his fellow-creatures 
on earth, and the blessings of his Creator in 
the world to come.” 

Mr. Childs’ habits are very simple, regular, 
and abstemious. He drinks no strong liquors, 
neither tea nor coffee, and has no fondness for 
tobacco in any form. For twelve years of his 
life he traveled sixty miles a day by railway to 
and from business, and never lost a day on ac- 
count of inclement weather, rising in winter 
and summer before five o’clock in the morning. 

During all his life he has been accustomed 
to devote not less than ten per cent. of his in- 
come to charitable objects. Friends he counts 
without number, and few men have as intimate 
associates. Many places of political preferment 
have been offered him, but he has uniformly 
declined any such distinction, desiring only 
to attend to his extensive business and such 
other matters as his leisure and sympathies 
warrant. 

Such is, in brief, the history of one who but 
twenty-six years ago was a poor boy in a strange 
city, with only his intelligence, integrity, and 
industry to aid him in His determination to 
make life a success. 


— 003 „28 ——— 


InREKvRERCE.— Mr. Punshon thinks Ameri- 
cans deficient in veneration for sacred things. 
In describing the Metropolitan Church recently 
dedicated in Washington city, he says: “The 
key-stone of the arch over the pulpit is from 
Solomon’s Temple, the panels of the pulpit are 
of wood from the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
caps of the posts from the Mount of Olives, etc. 
Some iconoclasts have risen up in anger against 
these, as if they tended to superstition or to 
popery. Sooth to say, the danger in America 
does not lie in this direction at all. Phrenolog- 
ically speaking, the American has a finely de- 
veloped head, but I have sometimes thought 
that where the organ of Veneration should be, 
there must be a perfect hollow. There is an 
infinitesimal reverence for sacred places, days, 
and things. I have seen the hat worn almost up 
to the altar, the newspaper read during the ser- 
mon, the reporter writing his leading article 
during the minister’s prayer. I should rather 
welcome than rebuke anything that would 
have a tendency to increase the national rev- 
erence, for as the expressions of holy things 


languish, the things themselves are apt to be- 
come enfeebled and die. 

Mr. Punshon is doubtless right as to the 
“deficient veneration” of which he speaks; 
but whether a key-stone from Solomon's Tem- 
ple,” etc., set in a Methodist church edifice, 
will greatly help us in the case, is at least 
doubtful.— Christian Secretary, Hartford, Ct. 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. 5. 


THERE are two kinds of organic develop- 
ment required in the construction of houses, 
and in the various processes of manufacture. 
One is the practical, tool-using, straightfor- 
ward working qualities which accomplish the 
labor. Those persons so constituted have 
properly the Vital-motive temperament, good 
bony structure, good muscular development 
and good digestion, so that they feel strong and 
are willing to use tools or wield the imple- 
ments, and lay out the strength, necessary for 
the accomplishment of their work. They have 
also large perceptive organs, which give their 
minds a practical direction. They have rather 
a brond base of brain, giving, through Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, encrgy and 
earnestness of disposition, and not a great deal 
of Ideality or Causality. The other class of 
persons naturally related to manufactures and 
house-building, have less of the Motive and Vi- 
tal temperaments, and more of the Mental or 
nervous. The upper portion of their foreheads 
is relatively larger and more prominent. 
They have larger Causality and Comparison, 
while the upper part of the side-head is well 
expanded in the region of Ideality and Con- 
structiveness, especially that development of 
Constructiveness which is high up and natur- 
ally works with Causality and Ideality more 
than with the perceptive faculties. These are 
the designers, planners, inventors. In house- 
building, they are the architects and superin- 
tendents; in machinery, the inventors and su- 
perintendents of the working of machinery. 
They are they who make the designs for car- 
pets, shawls, printe and the like; and though 
their life stands related to the production of 
manufactured goods, or to the building of 
houses or ships, they do none of the hard work. 
They are artistic, inventive; they form the 
plan and constitute the theoretical brain la- 
borers in those departments of industry. Most 
persons will have observed that some are great 
inventors yet poor mechanics, in the sense of 
tool using ; while there are those who are very 
skillful in the use of tools who never can take 
a step beyond routine and custom. Thrown 
into new relations, théy do not know what to 
do. They can build doors, or sashes, or 
bureaus; they can go about work such as tliey 
have been accustomed to do; but when new 
arrangements and combinations are required, 
they are utterly helpless; then these broad-top, 
reflective, imaginative, and inventive men come 
into use. This latter class, however, may be 
bunglers with tools, not worth half as much in 
straightforward work as one of the former 
class. If we may use such an illustration, one 
class is the head, and the other is the hands, 
and both combined constitute the perfect man. 
There are some persons so fortunately organiz- 
ed, that they can design and execute in the 
highest degree of perfection ; but these men are 
apt to be vacillating, or, as the world calls them, 
“ Jacks-at-all-trades.” They know too much ;” 
can do too many things; they do not hold their 
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mind to one particular pursuit or branch of 
business. But although this in a given instance 
may be a disadvantage to a man, so far as get- 
ting along in the world is concerned, he must 
be regarded as the superior man who can both 
plan and execute with equal facility and do 
either as well as the best. He who is well 
qualified by nature to be a master of arts, he 
who can learn all literature, and all science, 
and all music, may not become a Becthoven 
or a Thalberg in music, a Watt, a Stephenson, 
or a Fulton in invention, a Newton or a Bacon 
in philosophy, a Cicero in oratory, or a Shak- 
speare in poetry, as he might do in any one of 
these departments were he partial to one, and 
all his power was thrown into that channel; 
but he who can do all things is yet the greater 
if not the more useful man. 

Most men have some prominent quality or 
talent, and by not being largely endowed in 
other respects, they throw their whole strength 
of nature, and culture, and practice upon one 
point, and perfect themselves in that, and thus 
create for themselves a high position. The 
Jack-at-all-trades may not secure enduring 
fame by any great achievement; but we are not 
among those who deride the man of universal 
genius. Michael Angelo had the talents for 
planning to which we have referred; he had 
also the practical talent for execution; and 
while he could, as an architect, plan that won- 
derful pile, St. Peter’s at Rome, and had the 
artistic talent to create beautiful pictures and 
statues, he had also the eminent practical skill 
to build St. Peter’s, and to produce unrivaled 
paintings and sculptures. Had his life been 
long enough, he could have shown himself a 
master in every realm of art and industry. 


„Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. -f. 


A NOVEL INDICATOR? 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


WE are not speaking to the machinist, or to 
the student of physical science, of one of those 
numerous inventions applied to steam boilers, 
by which they endeavor to indicate afar off the 
approach of danger, and thus to save both life 
and property, but to the engineer in psycho- 
logical and physiological studies; and we refer 
to a new mode of discriminating human char- 
acter which was proposed to us a few days 
since in a very amusing manner. 

As we are personally concerned, and, unfor- 
tunately, not favorably affected, by the appli- 
cation of the rule or text referred to, at least in 
the instance which we shall relate, we are nat- 
urally inclined to demur to its entire correct- 
ness; but, nevertheless, while protesting most 
decidedly against its application in our own 
case, we are rather disposed to admit that there 
may be a certain amount of practical philoso- 
phy expressed therein. We won't put on the 
coat, because we don’t admit that it was cut to 
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our measure; but if any of our neighbors find 
that it fits their back and shoulders, let them 
wear it patiently. 

On a hot evening, not long ago, at very late 
bedtime, we were closing the shutters prepar- 
atory to “ turning in,” in sailor's phrase, when 
we were made aware, by certain half articulate 
sounds and mumbled expressions, of a troubled 
state of mind and perplexity of perception on 
the part of a solitary, home-faring, male speci- 
men of humanity on the sidewalk in front of 
the house. 

“ Where am I?” he muttered thickly and in- 
distinctly in melancholy tones. “ What num- 
ber’s this? Is this the house? I guess not! 
Anyhow, it’s pretty near here! I want two 
seventy-five! It can't be much farther!” 

On looking from the window, we saw, by 
the gaslight, a respectably dressed man, who 
stood for a little space gazing undecidedly up 
and down the street, and then started on his 


“winding way with hesitating and unsteady 


steps, making curves from curb-stone to door- 
step, and from door-step again to curb-stone, 
which could not, however, be described as 
“lines of grace and beauty,” and which would 
have defied all the skill of an expert mathema- 
tician to analyze them, or to state their equa- 
tion in algebraic symbols. 


At another time, and in a different and a 
better frame of mind, the sight of a rational 
being reduced to a condition so degraded and 
disgraceful would have moved us to sadness,, 
if not to sympathy. If we did not waste our 
pity upon the wretched sot on his own account, 
we should have thought of his family—sup- 
posing, as is probable, that he had one at home, 
if the abode of the drunkard can be ever rightly 
called by that sacred name. 

We should have pictured to our mind’s eye 
the unhappy wife and mother wearily and anx- 
iously waiting to hear his approaching steps 
with mingled feelings of desire and dread— 
desire for his safe return, and dread of his 
abusive tongue or violent hands, meanwhile, 
perhaps, painfully fixing her swollen and weep- 
ing eyes upon some trying piece of needle- 
work, by which she was earning a pittance 
which might help to make good his shortcom- 
ings and keep off hunger from her loved ones, 
including, strange to relate, even yet including 
him ! 

We are sorry to be obliged to confess—but 
an open confession is good for the soul, and, in 
this instance, is the only amends within our 
power—that on this occasion a sense of the lu- 
dicrous was the dominating idea in our thoughts, 
and, worse still, the spirit of mischief hovering 
near for the moment took possession of our 
active powers, and we thought it would be a 
first-rate practical joke upon all concerned to 
induce the bewildered sot to ring at the door of 
the wrong house. 

“What rare fun it will be,” said the tempter, 
“to see from upper windows, cautiously thrust 
forth into the evening air, night-caps adorning 
drowsy heads of suddenly awakened and in- 
dignant inmates, and to listen to the ensuing 


{Ocr., 


colloquy of sharp questions and tart replies, 
winding up with a volley of remarks from 
either side neither affectionate nor compli- 
mentary.” The temptation was sudden and 
strong. Either our good genius slumbered for 
the moment at his post of duty, or had not 
time to whisper the needful caution, and we 
yielded to the tempter without even a struggle. 
We will never do so again—not if we have 
time to reflect 

So, in pursuance of our mischievous but not 
malicious purpose, we called out to the man, 
as he passed a door not fur off, That's the 
house! That's the house! That's the number 
you want!” The sound of our voice seemed 


to rouse his torpid faculties a little, and stop- 


ping and straightening himself up, he replied, 
“No it’s not! You can’t fool me! I know 
better!” Tes, we persisted in asserting, 
“that’s your place! That's the house you are 
looking for!” 

„No you don’t!” he rejoined, beginning to 


be angry; you won't make a fool of me! I 


know where I am, and what I’m about, too!” 
and at this point we began to laugh. This 
seemed to irritate him still more, and he began 
to mimic the sounds which we made. 

“Hel hel! he!!!” he exclaimed, or rather 
exploded. “He! hel! he!!! That's just 
what I read to-day in a book! If a man when 
he laughs says, He! hel! he!!! He! he!! 
he!!! look out for him! he’s a rogue! If 
he says, Haw! haw!! haw!!! Haw! haw!! 
haw !!! he’s a clever fellow!” 

At this witty explosion of his wrath we were 
exceedingly amused, and langhed Jouder than 
before; whereat his vexation knew no bounds, 
as he exclaimed aloud, “ He! he!! he!!! He! 
he!! he!!! I see you plainly! I can guage 
your phrenology from here! He! he!! he!!! 
He! he!! he!!! He! hell he!!! I believe 
you're a grand rascal!” . 

As the conversation had now become deci- 
dedly personal, and the remarks very far from 
flattering to ourselves, we dried up at once, 
and the stranger went muttering on his way. 

As to the novel idea contained in the toper’s 
philosophy, we leave its consideration to those 
more interested in such inquiries ; remarking, 
however, that we think there are probably 
some grains of truth to be found therein. The 
easy, comfortable, happy state of mind indi- 
cated by the open-mouthed laughter of the 
good-natured, jovial, clever fellow may well 
relax the fibers of the diaphragm, and permit 
those deep inspirations without which the full 
explosions of fun and merriment can not take 
place; and, on the other hand, the keen, shrewd, 
witty, and mischievous man, when bent upon 
a practical joke, has probably, for the time 
being, both nerves and muscles in a firm and 
tense condition, quite inconsistent with indul- 
gence in a hearty guffaw; and if he laughs at 
all he will do it in a more constrained manner, 


and within more restrictive limits. 

We leave this nut, which may contain good 
picking, for those to crack who are inclined to 
try it. At present we are not disposed to risk 
pounding our own fingers. 


— 
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PHRENOLOGY—IS IT A SCIENCE? 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE ORGANS--FRONTAL SINUS. 


ey Gee 


Every new generation of men must learn the multiplication-table 
and other primary facts of education; and though it is said that the 
sons of the educated are morc easily instructed than those from igno- 
rant parents, still all have to be carried through the same process of 
training and education to bring them up to sound intelligence. For 
forty years past certain objections have been occasionally raised to 
Phrenology, and as often explained and settled; but every new set of 
students meets the same old stumbling-blocks and raises the same stale 
objections. When Phrenology was introduced, the educational estab- 
lishments were presided over by eminent men who had received their 
culture befure Phrenology was introduced to the public, and, supposing 
they had learned all that was worth learning, looked upon the science as 
an intruder, and felt bound to elbow it off the track. To a great extent 
the same spirit still prevails in institutions of learning as the result of 
the leaven of skepticism from the old-school men, and not one in fifty 
of these opponents have ever carefully, patiently, and honestly read a 
hundred pages on the subject from the pen of one of its acknowledged 
masters. l 

Mr. James P. Beck, writing through the Missouri Republican of St. 
Louis, gives an article entitled Phrenology a Humbug.” He says: 


The first great objection to Phrenology is that at best it is mere guess- 
work. It begins by assuming that the mind is seated in the brain, a fact 
by no means certain or susceptible of demonstration. ‘ Understand with 
thy heart, and love thy God with all thy heart and soul,’ says the Bible. 
But mdependent of Holy Writ, fully as many arguments can be adduced 
for locating the mind in the heart as in the head. If it be true, as the 
Bible intimates, that the mind resides in the heart, it would seem that 
the breast is the proper place for the phrenologists to feel for it.” 


We wonder who this James P. Beck is, to utter such a statement! 
The subject of the brain being the organ of the mind we had supposed 
settled long since; that at least this fact was accepted by all the anat- 
omists and physiologists. Gray, whose great work on Anatomy and 
Surgery is the standard in all our medical colleges, says (page 510): 


„The average weight of the brain in the adult male is 494 oz., or a 
little more than 3 lbs. avoirdupois; that of the female 44 oz.; the 
average difference between the two being from 5 to60z. The pre- 
vailing weight of the brain in the male ranges between 46 oz. and 53 
oz.; and in the female, between 41 oz. and 47 Oz. In the male, the 
maximum weight out of 278 cases was 65 oz., and the minimum weight 
84 oz. The maximum weight of the adult female brain, out of 191 
cases, was 56 0z., and the minimun weight 31 oz. It appears that the 
weight of the brain increases rapidly up to the seventh year, more 
slowly to the period between sixtcen and twenty, and still more slowly 
to that between thirty and forty, when it reaches its maximum. . 
yond this period, as age advances and the mental rede decline, the 

rain diminishes slowly in weight, about an ounce for each subsequent 
decennial period. The size of the brain appears to bear a general rela- 
tion to the intellectual capacity of the individual. Cuvier's brain weighed 
rather more than 64 oz., that of the late Dr. Abercrombie 63 oz., and 
that of Dupuytren 623 oz. On the other hand, the brain of an idiot 
seldom weighs more than 28 oz.” [Webster's brain was not surpassed 
in weight by any cases on record, except by the three above named, 
62 02., we believe, being the weight of his.] 


In speaking of the convolutions of the brain’s surface, Gray says 


(page 516): 

“The number and extent of the convolutions, as well as their depth, 
appear to bear a c’se relation to the intellectual power of the individ- 
ual, as is shown in their increasing complexity of arrangement as 
we ascend from the lowest mammalia up to man. Thus they are 
absent in some of the lower orders of mammalia, and they increase 
in number and extent through the higher orders. In man they present 
the most complex arrangement. Again, in the child at birth, before 
the intelectual faculties are exercised, the convolutions have a very 
simple arrangement, presenting few undulations, and the sulci between 
them are less deep than in the adult. In old age, when the mental 
faculties have diminished in activity, the convolutions become less prom- 
inently marked.” | 


From this it would seem evident that the brain was understood by 
the most learned of anatomists to be the organ of the mind. 
CARPENTER, in his Principles of Human Physiology,” says (p. 530): 


“We shall now proceed with our physiological inquiry into the 
functions of the cerebrum. The anatomical] relations of the cerebrum 
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to the other encephalic centers clearly demonstrate that it is not one 
of the essential or fundamental portions of the nervous system, but a 
superadded organ, receiving all its impulses to action from the parts 
below, and operating upon the body at large through them; and its 


great bulk, i ined to its position at the summit of the whole apparatus, 
clearly mark it out as the highest in its functional relations, and as 
ministering, so far as any material instrument may do, to the exercise 
of those psychical (mind or soul) powers which in man exhibit so renmrk- 
able a predominance over the mere animal instincts. This conclusion is 
fully borne out when we extend our inquiries from human to compara- 
tive anatomy ; for, with some apparent exceptions, which there would 
probably be no t difficulty in explaining if we were in possession 
of all the requisite data, there is a very close correspondence between 
the relative development of the cerebrum in the several tribes of ver- 
tebrata, and the degree of intelligence they respectively possess.” 

Again (page 533): That a cerebrum which is greatly under the 
average size is incapable of performing its proper functions, and the pos- 
sessor of it must necessarily be more or less diotic there can be no 
reasonable doubt. On the other hand, that a large, well-developed 
cerebrum is found to exist in persons who have made themselves conspic- 
uous in the world, in virtue of their intellectual achievements, may be 
stated as a proposition of equal generality. On the other hand, those 
who have obtained most influence over the understandings of others 
have always been large-brained persons. It is very different, however, 
with those who are actuated by what is ordinarily termed genius, and 
whose influence is rather upon the feelings and intuitions than upon 
the understandings of others. Such persons are often very deficient 
in the power of even comprehending the ordinary affairs of life; and 
still more commonly they show an extreme want ef judgment in the 
management of them, being under the immediate influence of their 
passions and emotions. The life of a ‘genius,’ whether his bent be 
toward poetry, music, painting, or pursuits of a more material charac- 
ter, is seldom one which can be held up for imitation. In such persons, 
the general power of the mind being low, the cerebrum is not usually 
found of any great size.” 

Thus the chief anatomists and physiologists of the world maintain 
that the brain is the organ of the mind, that the quality of the brain 
indicates the quality of the mind, and that the size of the brain, other 
things being equal, is a measure of mental power; and this is the old 
doctrine of Phrenology from the beginning,—yet Mr. James P. Beck 
says the mind can not with any certainty be located in the head. We 
leave Mr. Beck on this point between Carpenter and Gray, as the 
upper and nether millstones to grind him to powder. 

Mr. Beck says, again: 

If the mind be located in the brain, it is physically impossible to 
tell the shape of the brain from the outside skull, for the reason that 
the inner and outer plates of the skull are not parallel; and if they 
were, the brain does not in many places touch the inner plate.” 


We have seen a good many skulls opened, and never before heard 
or dreamed that. the brain did not lie plump against the inner plate of 
the skull, separated only by the thin membrane which lines the skull. 
Mr. Beck can not be an anatomist, or he would have spared us that 
statement. There may be empty places in some heads, but it has 
never been our fortune to see them. We introduce an engraving, 
fig. 1, to show the lower half of a skull which has been sawed open 
and the top removed. It is true that the skull is made of two plates, 
the outer and the inner. Between these two there is a spongy honey- 
comb structure, called diploe, filled with nutritious juices, small blood- 
vessels, and nerves. On the edge of the skull, laid bare by the saw, in 
fig. 1, a dotted line will be seen which represents this cellular struc- 
ture. The same is seen in the inside of al] other bones of the body; 
but there is a law which governs this structure as much as that of the 
two plates of the skull. The thickness of the skull, including both 
plates and the diploic structure, is generally about three-sixteenths of 
an inch, in a healthy skull of active temperament, and sometimes a 
little more; and there is a general parallelism varying perhaps some- 
times one-eighth of an inch. But Mr. Beck, like most other ill - in- 
formed critics of Phrenology, seems to suppose that we judge of the 
size of organs by the little hills, or hollows, or bumps. He says, “ It 
is a fact, for which we are not indebted to pbrenologists, that the 
greatest minds have the smoothest pates.” Not stopping to admire 
Mr. Beck's elogant name for the human head, we remark that we do 
not determine the size of an organ by the shape of the surface of the 
head, merely, at the location of each organ. It is not by the bumps, or 
hollows, or hills of the head alone that we determine whether organs 
are large or small. If so, a smooth, even head must be set down as 
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having no organs at all. When all the organs are of equal size, the 
surface will be comparatively smooth, and the head well formed or 
beautiful. When one portion of a head is made up of large organs, 
it will sometimes stand an inch farther from the medulla oblongata or 
= center of the brain than other por- 

tions, yet the head throughout that 
large region will be quite smooth. A 
man with a 28-inch head might have 
all his organs large, and there might 
\ not be a bump on his head; on the 
same principle that a wagon wheel 
may be large, having long spokes on 
every side, and yet have a perfectly 
smooth rim. A head of average size 
might be twenty-one inches, and be 
shaped exactly like the large head, 
and all the organs be average in size, 
and the mental caliber be less strong 
— accordingly; just as the forward 
Fio. 1.—Basr or SKULL, wheel of a wagon being a third smaller 
Showing the edge of the ekull, its rela- than the hind one, is, nevertheless, 


tive thickness—the dotted line showing just as round, and its surface just as 
the division between the two plates. gmooth. 


If a line be drawn through the head from the opening of one car 


to the opening of the other, it will pass through the capital of the 
spinal column at the base of the brain which is called medulla oblon- 
gata. It lies just inside of the hole seen through the base of the 
skull, fig. 1. From that common center, in every direction, the brain 
radiates like the spokes of a wheel or the slats of a fan, and accord- 
ing to the length of these radii, or the distance from the common 
center of the brain to the surface where the organ is located, is the 
organ large or small. And 
though we have said this 
in unmistakable terms a 
hundred times in the Jour- 
NAL, and five thousand 
times in our lectures, still 
learned dunces insist on 
battling Phrenology as if 
the last quarter of an inch 
of the surface of the head 
was the only indication we 
had of large or small or- 
gans. We have taken the 
trouble, and been at some 
expense, to have engrav- 
ings prepared for the illus- o 

tration of this subject, which are here introduced. We have made 
top views, side views, and front views of two skulls (the originals 
being subject to the inspection of any person who will take the trouble 
to call at our office), and we think by the aid of these we can make this 
subject of radial development, or length of fiber from the center of the 
brain, pluin to the mean- 
est capacity. Fig. 2 is a 
side view of the skull of 


Winnebago Indian chief, 
whose head is short but 
very broad. The Indian 
character is chiefly known 
for those qualities which 
come from the middle 
lobes of the brain, viz., 
the propensities, especial- 
ly Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Cautiousness, 
and Secretiveness, but not 
for social or intellectual power. Compare the form of this head with 
fig. 8, the skull of an African, which is long and narrow, showing 
weakness in the organs of the side-head, by the large development of 


Fic. 8.—APRICAN—SIDE VIEW. 


Big Thunder, a noted 
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which the power of the Indian character is distinguished. The brain of 
the negro runs far back, showing great social power, but the head being 
narrow there is not great force. 
We introduce the same skulls in 
different aspects. Fig. 4 shows 
the top view of Big Thunder's 
head with its great width and ter- 
rible power; and on the surface 
will be seen the dotted outline of 
the African, fig. 8. See how much 
broader and shorter Big Thunder's 
skull! and, according to Phrenol- 
ogy, how much more policy, and 
power, and force, and caution 
would be exhibited! Now, the 
difference in the width of these 
two skulls in the region of the 
ears is an inch and a quarter, and 
there is a difference of three- 
quarters of an inch in the length 
of the two heads, yet the skulls 
themselves, which have been saw- 
ed open, are of about equal thickness. Who will say that there 


Fic. 4.—BId TounperR—Tor View, 
WITH DOTTED OUTLINE oF AFRICAN. 


could be a difference of an inch and a quarter in the thickness of 


the two skulls if they now belonged to the living heads, instead 
of being opened to inspection by the saw? The thickness of skulls 
can not, by any poster! account for the differences in the dimen- 
sions of heads; and those of which 
we have here given the measure- 
ment do not indicate the broadest 
differences we can find either in 
our cabinet or in our daily pro- 
fessional practice. Contrast fig. 4 
with fig. 5, the same skulls, the 
African being shaded with the 
dotted outline of Big Thunder 
lying over it, and with these facts 
before the reader, he can not but 
see that a phrenologist must be 
dull indeed who would make a 
mistake on such heads; and he 
who would say that the differences 
in heads could be made up by the 
differences in the thickness of 
skulls, either does not know, or 
intends to misstate, the facts. Fig. 


Fie. 5.—Arnicax— Tor VIEW, 
WITH Dorrxp OUTLINE or Bre THUNDER. 6 is a front view of the skull rep- 
resented by fig. 8. The side view, fig. 3, shows it to be long. Fig. 6 
shows it to be narrow. Fig. 7 is a front view of Big Thunder, of which 
fig. 2 is the side view. How broad it is in the region of the ears! Mr. 
Carpenter, already quoted, speaks of men of sound understanding and 
men of genius, the one class being governed by their will and judg- 


ment, the other by their emotions. 
Phrenology explains this perfectly. We 
determine the size of the intellectual 
organs, as a Class, by the length of the 
head forward of the ears as much as by 
the height and squareness of the fore- 
head. A person may have a large head, 
yet a short forehead; that is, the dis- 
tance from the opening of the ear to 
the center of the forehead may be short, 
but the back-head may be long and 
wide and require a large hat, while the 
intellect, the organs of which are located 
in the forehead, being small, is weak. 
Again, a person may have a small head 
and a strong intellect, but it will be found that the principal part of the 
brain is forward of the ears. The idea, therefore, entertained by un- 
informed objectors, that a person requiring a large hat should be intel- 
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lectual in all cases, and one requiring an average or small hat must be 
necessarily weak in intellect, is a palpable fallacy. The average Indian 
brain is about as large as that of the white man, but he is far his infe- 
rior in intellect. Those who are acquainted with Indian heads are 
aware that their middle lobes of the brain are immense, while the 
anterior or intellectual lobes are com- 
paratively deficient. But the Indian 
mind corresponds with the shape of 
bis brain. His animal passions are 
exceasively strong compared with his 
intellect. Pride, determination, cau- 
A tion, slyness, and cruelty are his lead- 
ing characteristics, and the organs of 
these propensities are located about the 
ears and crown of the head. The an- 
nexed figures representing a bottom 
view of two brains illustrate this point. 
Fig. 8 shows a Caucasian brain. The 
letters A A and B B show the anterior 
Fia. 7.— BIO THUNDER—FRONT VIEW. or intellectual brain; from B B to 
C C, the middle or animal lobes of the brain; D D, the posterior or 
social brain. The same letters also relate to fig.9. It will be seen 
that in the Caucasian brain the three regions are nearly equal, while in 
the Indian there is a vast predominance in the size of the middle 
lobes. Fig. 1 shows where the three lobes of brain rested during life, 
and represents very fairly the Caucasian head, while fig. 4,a top view 
of the head of Big Thunder, shows a correspondence with the Indian 
brain, fig. 9, in broadness and shortness, and comparative smallness in 
front. Can Mr. Beck see any difference between fig. 8 and fig. 9? 
If these were inclosed in the skull, would he have to hunt for hills 
and hollows to see any difference in those middle lobes? Could he 
see no difference between the outlines of fig. 4 and fig. 5? Would a 
little deviation in the thickness of the skull or in the form of the 
surface of the skull throw him entirely off his balance? Did he never 
see hens’ eggs that were short and broad, and others that were long 
and more oval? and did he suppose the difference in their form to be in 
the difference existing in the thickness of the shells? This is 
perfectly analogous. The shells of eggs differ in thickness. Some are 
so thin they scarcely are sufficient to maintain the fluid mass within, 
while others are comparatively thick and firm. 

But we can determine a thick and a thin skull during life. Let the 
hand be laid firmly upon the top of the head, and ask a man to speak, 


Fig. 8.—CaucasiaN Brain—Bortom VIsw. 


or cough, or clear his throat, and there will be a sensible vibration. 
People with fine hair, thin skin, light limbs, and small, finely chiseled 


N features will have a thin skull generally, and the vibration will be 
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very great; while a person with a big fist, coarse hair, strong features, 
and stout shoulders will have a thicker skull, and the vibration will be 
less. A man versed in physiology and anatomy can instantly see by 
temperament and the general make-up of a man about how thick his 


Fra. 9.—INDIAN Brain—Botromu Virw. 


skull is, almost as easily as one can determine the thickness of egg 
shells by feeling the force required to break them. 
Fig. 10 is copicd from the cast of the head of Black Hawk. How 


broad that base! how the head narrows as it rises! He was well 
known as a cruel, ferocious warrior. He was a marked specimen of 
predominant animal and selfish propensities. He delighted in all the 
savage cruelty of Indian warfare, and 
his untamed : ature would not wince 
even in the presence of the great Gen- 
eral Jackson; and though he was à cap- 
tive in the heart of the enemy's coun- 
try, he still stood erect and felt like a 
thunderbolt, strong and self-contained. 
Compare Black Hawk with fig. 11, 
Gosse, copied from a cast of the living 
= head. He was noted for kindness, mo- 
ral sympathy, unselfishness, and ineffi- 
=~ ciency. His head was narrow and 
Fic. 10.—Biack Hawk, From Cast. flattened at the sides. The hend of 
Gosse, though on the whole as large as that of Black Hawk, would 
measure from side to side less than the inside of the skull of Black 
Hawk at the region of the middle lobes of the brain in the region above 
and about the ears; and will anybody tell us that that difference is 
made up by the thickness of the skull ? 

In the light of these engravings and of this argument, the talk about 
bumps, and about the slight differences in the 
thickness of skulls, or in the thickness of dif- 
ferent parts of the same skull, must vanish into 
thin air, and ought to make their advocates 
ashamed of their folly or misrepresentation, or 
both. But we apprehend that they don’t know 
any better. The frequent remarks which in- 
telligent people make in oyr office show that 
there is a wide-spread error abroad, to the 
effect that we determine the size of organs, 
not by the length of fiber from the center of 
the base of the brain, but by slight undulations 
of the surface. For they say,“ You must have = 3 
an exceedingly sensitive touch to notice the Fic. 1i. — Nn Cian 
slight differences between one organ and UNsxLTIsn axp INEFFICIENT. 
another;” whereas the length of fiber differs in diferent heads by a 
whole inch, and sometimes more. 

Mr. Beck, like others, must have his say at the frontal sinus or open- 
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ing between the external and internal tables of the skull, which occurs 
above the root of the nose, in the region of Individuality, and some- 
times extends up to the margin of Locality and Eventuality. In fig. 
12 we illustrate the subject of the frontal sinus or opening. A, shows 
a child twelve years of age, and the opening is represented entirely be- 
low the base of the brain, and 
up to that age it could offer there- 
fore no possible impediment to 
the correct examination of all 
the organs across the brow. 
When the voice changes and the 
person emerges from child life 
to adult life, the frontal sinus in- 
creases in size and extends up- 
ward. Sometimes it is very 
slight; at other times the open- 
ing is greater. The celebrated 
Dr. Rush maintained that the 
frontal sinus constituted a kind 
of sounding-board for the voice ; 
that those in whom it was least 
had the most shrill voices, while 
those in whom it was the largest 
had the more grum voices. Before the voice changes from childish 
treble, the frontal sinus is known always to be small. Woman has less 
of this sinus than man; and we believe those who have light, sharp, 
soprano, or tenor voices have less than those who sing a deep alto or 
a heavy bass. We believe, moreover, we can generally determine those 
who have a large and those who have a small frontal sinus by the ex- 
ternal appearance of the head, temperament, etc. 

In fig. 12 the sinus is seen to have risen from below the base of the 
brain tu some extent upward. This frontal sinus affords sometimes an 
impediment to an accurate analysis of the organs located there, but not 
a serious obstacle, as we can generally estimate with considerable accu- 
racy the size of the opening. We have judged of many skulls relative 
to the size of the frontal sinus, and then sawed them open and com- 
pared our estimate with the facts. 


Mr. Beck closes with this stunning argument: If Phrenology means 
anything, it destroys at one blow man’s free agency, and establishes the 
grossest materialism in exchange for Christianity.” He claims literally 
that from the heart proceedeth good and evil things, and not from the 
head. We should like to know how much more perfectly God made 
the heart than he made the brain, and if man’s mental nature has the 
heart for an agent, how much more holy and perfect and immaterial it 
is than if it were manifested through that other God-created organ— 
the brain. We do not see any materialism in the one view which does 
not also belong to the other. If there were any difference, it would be 
in favor of the brain, since it is a far more delicate structure than the 
heart. Certainly the heart is a very powerful muscle, while the brain 
is a very delicate mass of most delicate nerve fibers, carefully protected, 
receiving ten times more blood for its nourishment than any other 
equal portion of the system; and yet when this delicate brain is assert- 
ed to be the instrument which the highest part of man’s nature employs 
for its manifestation, it is gross materialism; but the soul may act 
through the heart, which is a mere muscle, and there is no materialism 
at allin it. Somehow the mind and the body have relation to each 
other. It is by means of the heart or the head most people firmly be- 
lieve. Without calling in question the biblical statement, we may 
simply say that the language respecting the heart is employed in har- 
mony with the public sentiment of the time, For we read in the Scrip- 
tures, also, that the bowels of compassion yearned, and that God tried 
the reins of men; but we suppose Mr. Beck would be ashamed to say 
that he felt sorry for poor persons in his bowels, that when he saw the 
affliction of some sorrow-stricken friend he had a sudden fit of colic. 
Tho Bible was not given as a scientific text-book. It was not made 
for the technical teaching of astronomy, or natural philosophy, or met- 
aphysics, scientifically considered. It employed the language and 
the metaphors adapted to the knowledge and opinions of men at the 
time; and the statement that the sun and moon stood still on a cer- 
tain occasion was no more intended to teach the real facts of astron- 
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Fie. 12.—FRONTAL 8rNUsS. 
A. Childhood; B. Manhood. 
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omy, than the expressions relative to the heart (inner life or disposition) 
being the fountain of wickedness were intended to teach mental science, 
or that the heart, and not the brain, was the seat of thought. Phrenol- 
ogy, we may say, lays the broadest and strongest foundation of any 
system of mental philosophy the world has seen in proof of the ex- 
istence of a God, moral responsibility, and immortality. There is no 
materialism in it that does not equally appertain to any other system 
of moral philosophy or religious teaching. But the term materialism 
is a club which bigotry and ignorance have always been inclined to 
wield against Phrenology. It is the mad-dog cry which men utter 
when they have no argument to use. Infidels and materialists have 
believed Phrenology, not because they were infidels, otherwise the 
multiplication-table might be condemned because some among its he- 
lievers did not accept the five points of Calvinism, or the thirty-nine 
articles of the Episcopal Church. 

The principles of Phrenology are true. Some men are not wise 
enough in all cases to understand its application to all individuals; even 
as there are few, if any, physicians wise enough to understand always 
perfectly every case of illness that may be brought to their attention. 
It is a great science to understand temperament. One can not always 
determine to the last degree of accuracy the thickness of the skull or 
scalp, or the state of health in which a subject may be, and thus he 
may slightly overrate or underrate him. But Phrenology is the best 
philosophy of the mind the world has seen. It is the only practical 
science by which the minds of strangers can be read. One well versed 
in it will go into a dark room with twenty strangers, and he will give 
a better history of those men than most persons can do who have 
known them all their lives; that is to say, a history of their real cbar- 
acters. Ten persons of widely varied attainment, talent, and dispo- 
sition may be put into a dark room, and if we can not so read the 
character of each that an honest, intelligent committee shall know and 
acknowledge whom we are examining in each case, we would be 


* ashamed of ourselves. We will take the skulls of ten men whose char- 


acters daring life have been notorious for power in different directions, 
and we will write out their respective characters in such a manner as 
not to make an essential mistake in the whole of them. Can Mr. Beck 
do the same by feeling of the breasts of men? Can he tell about how 
much humanity, or courage, or deceit, or ambition, or affection, or 
intelligence, or ingenuity they have ? 

We don’t know who Mr. Beck is. Of course we have no personal 
feclings respecting him. As he has geen fit to attack Phrenology, and 
put his name to his article, we suppose he is willing to be criticised. 
We commend to alla careful study of Phrenology, not to see what 


flaws and defects it may have, but how much of truth; what aid it 
will give mothers and teachers in the training, guidance, and culture 
of the young; how much it may do for individuals in understandin 

themselves, that they may restrain their passions and build up the 

virtues, and guide and regulate their whole lives. Much yet remains 
to be learned of Phrenology, doubtless. The system is not yet complete, 
nor its expounders perfect in judgment and knowledge; but if any 
man will spend one hour with us in the careful examination of our 


collection, and we can not convince by authentic skulls and the casts of · 


historical heads that Phrenology is based on great fundamental truths, 
we will bury our skulls, break our casts, and seek another occupation. 


Wuart rr Costs.—There are 100,000 men in New York who receive 
wages for either manual or mental labor. If they take each one drink 
a day at ten cents each, the total 5 is $10,000, and for cigars 
and tobacco, say ten cents each, $10,000, making $20,000 a day, $140,000 
a week, $560,000 a month, and $6,720,000 a year for drinking and 
smoking and chewing, and they neither give . on to the body, vigor 
to the nerves, nor health to the brain.— ing : 


[Is that all? why not enumerate the diseases, pauperism, demoraliza- 
tion, and crime which also grow out of this drinking, smoking, and 
chewing? But what's the use? If one be so imbecile or idiotic that 
he can not see that these things ruin thousands of human beings, 
what's the use of such exposures? and even more sensible men, who 
see and deplore these facts, are such slaves to their appetites that they 
will not deny and free themselves. Oh, the weakness and folly of poor 
human beings! Oh, the wickedness of self-indulgence and enervation ! 
Oh, the cowardice, and the apish imitation of perverted man! His 
tendency and his doom, proud and vain as he is, seems to be down, 
down, DOWN !} 
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Our Soctal Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilea 

Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as lu truth she la, 

Heav'n- born, aud destined to the skies agalu.—Cewper 


BORROWERS. 
—0 a 

THERE are many people, especially in rural 
districts, who haye a weakness for borrowing 
from their neighbors articles of food and of 
household economy. They do not mean to do 
that which is improper. In fact, they would 
be shocked did one seek to remonstrate with 
them in regard to this practice because of its 
immorality or injustice. They always intend 
to be even with the good-natured neighbor 
who responds to their requests, by returning 
him weight for weight, or measure for meas- 
ure, for all the favors granted. But somehow 
or other they are constantly finding themselves 
in “unlucky” predicaments most unexpect- 
edly, and so add gradually to their score of 
debits. The extreme to which this borrowing 
practice is sometimes carried by a farmer or a 
housewife is surprising. And one “grown 
gray” in its trammels, if refused a favor, is 
most likely to exhibit all the indignation of 
offended and injured dignity and forbearance. 
Here is an anecdote so much in point that we 
can not forego the luxury of printing it. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband, 
one morning, “the meal which we borrowed 
from Mr. Black a few days ago is almost out, 
and we must bake to-morrow.” ; 

“Well,” said her husband, send and borrow 
a half bushel at Mr. White’s; he sent to mill 
yesterday.” 

“And when it comes shall we return the 
peck we borrowed more than a month ago 
from the widow Grey?” 

“No,” said the husband, gruffly; “she can 
send for it when she wants it. Sam, do you 
go down to Mr. Brown’s and ask him to lend 
me his ax to chop some wood this forenoon ; 
ours is dull, and I saw him grind his last night 
And, Jim, do you go to Mr. Clark’s and ask 
him to lend me his hammer; and, do you 
hear? you might as well borrow a few nails 
while about it.” 

A little boy enters and says, “ My father 
sent me to ask if you had done with his hoe 
which you borrowed a week ago last Wednes- 
day ; he wants to use it.” 

“ Wants his hoe, child? What can he want 
with it? Ihave not done with it yet; but if 
he wants it, I suppose he must have it. Tell 
him to send it back, though, as soon as he can 
spare it.” 

They sat down to breakfast. O, mercy!” 
exclaims Mrs. Green, “there is not a particle 
of butter in the house. Si, run over to Mrs. 
Notable’s—she always has excellent butter in 
her dairy—and ask her to lend me a plateful.” 

After a few minutes Si returns: Mrs. 
Notable says she has sent you the butter, but 
begs you to remember that she has already 
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lent you seventy-nine platesful, which are 
scored on the dairy door.” 

“Seventy-nine platesful! It is no such 
thing; I never had half that quantity. I 
declare I have a mind never to borrow any- 
thing of that mean creature again as long as I 
live.” 

(Mora: It is better to subscribe for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL than to borrow it.] 
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DANOING. 


A CORRESPONDENT propounds the following: 

Will you please to inform me the harm of 
dancing, if there be any harm in it? Is it 
not a benefit to society? The Scriptures tell 
us that there is a time to dance,” but Chris- 
tian people generally teach that dancing is a 
disgrace and a sin. 

Answer. On the subject of dancing there has 
been a great deal of controversy. The chief 
opponents of dancing in the religious world, 
we believe, are the Puritans and the Method- 
ists, and we are not surprised that they con- 
ceived a strong prejudice against this amuse- 
ment, for both of these denominations came 
out from a church whose adherents were re- 
markable for wealth, and luxury, and the tend- 
ency to worldly amusements, And since danc- 
ing was employed as a kind of climacteric of 
worldly pleasure, the anathemas of those sin- 
cere and austere dissenters were hurled at 
dancing with great vehemence. 

Those who are trained up under liberal teach- 
ing bring, as an argument in favor of dancing and 
as an Offset against the anathemas of the church, 
that passage in Ecclesiastes iii. 4: “A time 
to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance,” and seem to think that 
they have got an argument from biblical prac- 
tice. But the writer commences by saying: 
“To everything there is a season; and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven.” We do 
not exactly understand that to mean that all 
things that happen are specially authorized, or 
that they are all good because they may be 
expected to happen. In the sixth verse we 
find, A time to get, and a time to lose; a time 
to keep, and a time to cast away.“ In the 
eighth verse we find: A time to love, and a 
time to hate; a time of war, and a time of 
peace.“ Now, a time to lose can hardly be 
supposed a necessity of Providenco or nature; 
it is, rather, a result of carelessness. “ A time 
to hate” is not introduced to show that hatred 
is good or profitable; but it is simply an- 
nounced that these things occur, and that they 
occupy the time and attention of people; and the 
writer concludes in the twelfth verse: “I know 
that there is no good in them, but for a man to 
rejoice, and to do good in his life.” 

In the fifteenth verse we find: “ That which 
hath been is now; and that which is to be hath 
already been.” That is to say, the passions, 
habits, and usages of men, the recurrence of 
seasons, and the revolving phenomena of na- 
ture will go on, and that man should rejoice and 
do good in his life. 
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As dancing 1s frequently practiced, it cer- 
tainly is a nuisance and an evil. Young peo- 
ple dressed lightly, dancing all night, and 
going home to a cold room at daylight, have 
often caught cold and suffered in health. Be- 
sides, the concomitants of dancing have been 
bad. 

It has also been connected with rum-taverns 
in the country, and with various forms of dis- 
sipation in the city; but we can not see any 
more evil in a social dance than in the romp- 
ing of children on the lawn or in the play- 
room. There are plays, as they are called, al- 
lowed in social life, in which there is running 
and kissing, which are forty times more rude, 
and, we think, more vulgar than dancing, as 
practiced among respectable people, ever was 
or could be. 

Dancing should not be abused. When not 
abused, we see in it no moral wrong; but he 
that feels guilty in reference to it had better 
avoid it altogether. 


— i o- Gime 


DoraGcE.— Once a man, and twice a child,” 
is a common saying. First childhood should 
be devoted to growth of body and culture of 
mind, fitting the person for the duties of life. 
Second childhood, to a preparation for that 
great change which is so sure to come, 
and so near at hand. What is there more 
beautiful than to observe hale old age meekly, 
quietly, devoutly ripening into the spiritual 
stage, when mortality puts on immortality? 
and what more repugnant or dreadful than 
to see a vain old man, full of selfish pride 
and egotism, go down to a desolate grave, 
unwept and unmourned ? 

An irreligious, driveling, miserly old man, 
seeking for praise he does not deserve, clutch- 
ing at property he can not hold, is like a child 
crying for the moon, or straining after play- 
things beyond his reach. Oh, that these weary 
and wearing creatures could know the comfort 
of true resignation! Oh, that they could grace- 
fully yield to the inevitable, and say Thy 
will be done!” 

When men have ceased to be men; when 
they have again hecome as children—which 
they seldom or never realize, —it is the duty of 
their friends to take them in charge before 
they ruin their reputation, make way with their 
means of support, and become caer ba on pub- 
lic charity. Middle age owes this alike to 
childhood and to old age. It is often lamented 
that one should out-live both his usefulness 
and his means of enjoyment. May it not be so 
with us; mey we, when the organs of the body 

orm their functions, and when the 
faculties of the mind become so nearly ex- 
hausted, that usefulness to others and enjoy- 
ment to ourselves become no longer possible, 
be resigned to 


“ Wrap the dra of our conch 
About us, and lic down to pleasant dreame,” 


and awaken to the music of the spheres in the 
realms beyond the tomb. 


Mr. Joun M. Surrn, of Owensville, Ohio, 
writes: I have ten acres of sixty years’ cul- 
tivation, and I have harvested this season 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre off it.” He 
asks, with justifiable pride, Can anybody beat 
that?” 


— 
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A OHILD ON THE JUDGMENT-SEAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ SCIIONBERG-COTTA FAMILY." 


Warn hast thou been toiling all day, sweet heart, 
That thy brow is burdened and sad ? 

The Master's work may make weary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad. 


Was thy garden nipped with the midnight frost, 
Or scorched with the mid-day glare ? 

Were thy vines laid low, or thy lilies crushed, 
That thy face is so full of care? 


No pleasant garden tolls were mine; 
I have sat on the judgment-seat. 

Where the Master sits at eve, and calls 
The children round his feet.” 


How camest thou on the jndgment-eeat ?, 
Sweet heart, who set thee there ? 

Tis a lonely and lofty seat for thee, 
And well might fill thee with care. 


t I climbed to the judgment-seat myself: 
I have sat there alone all day, 

For it grieved me to sce the children around 
Idling their life away. 


„They wasted the Master's precious seed, 
They wasted the precious hours; 

They trained not the vines, nor gathered the fruits, 
And they trampled the sweet, meek flowers.“ 


And what did’at thou on the judgment-seat ? 
Swect heart, what didet thon there? 

Wonld the idlers heed thy childish voice ? 
Did the garden mend for thy care? 


“ Nay, that grieved me more; I called and I cried, 
But they left me there forlorn ; 

My voice was weak, and they heeded not, 
Or they laughed my words to scorn.” 


Oh! the jndgment-seat was not for thee, 
The servants were not thine; 

And the eyes which fix the praise and the blame, 
See farther than thine or mine. 


The voice that shall sound there at eve, sweet heart, 
Will not strive nor cry to be heard; 

It will hush the earth, and hush the hearts, 
And none will resist its words. 


“ Should I see the Master's treasures lost, 
The gifts that should feed his poor, 

And not lift my voice (he it weak as it may), 
And not be grieved sore? 


Walt till the evening falle, sweet heart, 
Wait till the evening falls; 

The Master is near, and knoweth all— 
Wait till the Master calls. 


But how fared thy garden-plot, sweet heart, 
While sat'st on the judgment-seat ? 

Who watered thy roses, and trained thy vines, 
And kept them from careless feet ? 


% Nay, that is the saddest of all to me, 
That is the saddest of all! : 
My vines are trailing. my roses are parched, 
My lilies droop and fall.” 


Go back to thy garden-plot, sweet heart; 
Go back till the evening falls, 

And bind thy lilies, and train thy vines, 
Till for thee the Master calls. 


Go, make thy garden fair if thon canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 

Perchance he whose plot is next to thine, 
Will see it, and mend his own. 


And the next may copy his, sweet heart, 
Till all grows fair and sweet ; 

And when the Master comes at eve, 
Happy faces his coming will greet. 


Then shall thy joy be fnll, sweet heart, 
In the garden so fair to see; 

In the Master's words of praise to all, 
In a look of his own for thee. 


THE PHRENOLOGIST’S PROPHECY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

THE occasion was one of those. private balls 
in Vienna, such as could be given only by 
Prince Metternich, that great statesman who, 
fifty years ago, had reached the pinnacle of 
power, and ruled with subtile hand the destinies 
of Europe. At this festival there were assem- 
bled all the noble and distinguished personages 


then clustering round the throne of Hapsburg. - 


All the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries of 
the European nations, the celebrities of the 
court of Vienna, the nobility of the empire, 
clad in dazzling uniforms and decorated with 
brilliant orders, thronged the spacious saloons. 
A small army of belles, blooming with grace 
and beauty, and glittering with jewels, shone 
like stars of the first order amid the assembly ; 
and of them all the beautiful Princess de T——, 
through whom the artful diplomatic host had 
secured the good graces of the gallant Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, bore the palm for loveli- 
ness. It is well known how many diplomatic 
combinations have been brought about by the 
esprit of beautiful women, and by their adroit- 
ness in intrigue. Among the gentlemen guests 
assembled in the gay saloons, there was only 
one who, like the Princess de T—, com- 
manded in such high degree the attention of 
the company. He was Count P——, to whose 
high position, wealth, handsome exterior; and 
irresistible courtesy this attention had soon 
been conceded. Qnly a few days before he 
had arrived at Vienna from his cstates. in 
Bohemia, and had presented himself to the 
Emperor, his feudal chief. Metternich’s keen 
eye sought in this young man a clever tool, to 
whom an important part in the diplomatic 
drama of the world might be assigned. 


While the company promenaded with easy 
elegance in the gay saloons, two men, half 
hidden by the massive portières, stood in a 
niche, engaged in lively conversation. One of 
them was of a supple figure, not over forty, 
showing a high degree of refinement in his 
whole bearing—his broad forehead indicating 
high culture and intellectual discernment, with 
a slightly curved nose, large blue eyes, and a 
little, firm mouth. This was Prince Metter- 
nich, the all-powerful. Always master of him- 
self, he knew how to turn to the best account 
for Austria the weaknesses of the great, and 
this so dexterously that those whom he had 
selected as his victims could not abstain from 
following magnetically his will. Where no 
motives of statesmanship were involved, the 
great diplomatist appeared as the most amia- 
ble, accessible man of the world, and even 
not devoid of generous emotions. So he ap- 
peared just now toward his companion, with 
whom he was conversing. This was a man 
apparently near sixty, but elastic with the 
vigor and spirit of a much younger age. The 
high, bald forehead, the quick eye, the marked 
features, full of expression, signified the deep 
thinker and sharp observer. This was Francis 
Joseph Gall, the celebrated physiologist, and 
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whose “ doctrine of the brain,” after his lectures 
about it had been prohibited at first at Vienna, 
at that time again belonged to the allowed 
topics of conversation with the beau monde of 
Vienna, and made him the most consulted 
scientific medical man of the imperial city. 

We hear only what seems to be the end of a 
conversation. 

„Then you share the general opinion, Doc- 
tor, Metternich asked with a smile, that 
Princess S—— is an admirable lady?“ 

„Perfectly!“ 

“Do you think her able to accomplish a 
political intrigue?” the statesman continued. 

“The looks of the charming lady and the 
expression of her face indicate a desire to ven- 
ture in that field,” Gall replied, letting his eye 
rest on the subject of their conversation; “ but 
I may not mistake if I presume to say that she 
lacks perseverance and that penetrating order 
of mind which is necessary to bring to a vic- 
torious end what she may commence with the 
best spirit.” 

“So, so!” smiled Metternich, a little doubt- 
fully. “You, however, with your infallible 
gift of prophecy, indeed ought to know. But 
how do you judge that splendid young:man, 
Count P——? Ina fortnight, since he entered 
the circle of our society, he has conquered the 
hearts of all our ladies. I do not blame the 
fair ones for it, when even the men—myself 
not excluded—are attracted by his genuine 
chivalry and manly grace, combined in a rare 
manner with the profoundest knowledge. The 
Emperor intends attaching him to the court by 
a marriage. I prophecy a brilliant future to 
the young man. Eh, what do you say to it, my 
dear Doctor ?” 

“T only saw him in passing by,” Gall replied ; 
“he really possesses all the external qualities 
which your highness has been kind enough to 
mention to me; but, nevertheless——” 


“I could have imagined,” the Prince laugh- 
ingly interrupted him, “that you, on the 
strength of your system, would only condition- 
ally grant the correctness of my dpinions. But 
at least do not apply too hurriedly your system 
to him.” 

“ My system is founded on keen and long 
observations only, and I have not yet had a 
sufficient opportunity for them. I only beg to 
remark that my system adheres to the principle, 
that a beautiful outside does not always war- 
rant good and excellent inner qualities.” 

“ Concerning the Count, I believe myself to 
be so little mistaken about him, that I leave 
him unconditionally to your examination. 
Analyze his features, touch and feel the bumps 
or ‘ protuberances’ of his brain, as you please, 
and I am sure you will arrive at the conclasion 
that there never was a finer soul in a more 
beautiful body.” 

“ Perhaps——” began Gall, when a valet of 
the Prince respectfully approached him and 
announced that just now a courier had arrived 
who would deliver his dispatches to his high- 
ness. With the words, “I shall be back soon!“ 
Metternich left the physician to give his atten- 
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tion to official duties for a short time in his 
study. 

Gall, remaining alone, nodded his head won- 
deringly over the almost vehement patronage 
which Count P—— enjoyed, not only from the 
powerful diplomatist, but also from the court 
and its numerous planets. He now began, 
during the festival, unobservedly but cloeely to 
scrutinize the “favorite of fortune,” and to 
penetrate, as it were, with “ the spiritual sound- 
ings” of his system, to the Count’s inner heart. 

Count P—— had just danced a mazurka with 
the charming Princess Z——, and that with an 
elegance in which grace and boldness of move- 
ment were combined. Ladies and gentlemen 
gave vent to their admiration of the excellent 
dancer, when the observing physician was 
slightly tapped on the shoulder. It was the 
Prince, who, returned from his study, again 
conducted the Doctor into his conversational 
niche. 


T 


Have you now, Doctor, subjected the young 


Count to a closer observation, and convinced 
yourself that he is a—perfect creature?” 

Gall stepped nearer to the Prince, and after 
having looked around as if to assure himself 
that there was nobody listening, whispered 
resolutely into his ear: “ Your pérfect creature, 
my Prince, is nothing more than a—perfect 
villain /” 

“ By all the saints, Doctor!” the Prince re- 
plied, with a forced smile, which could not 
quite cover his bad humor, “ you seem to be 
strangely disposed to joking to-day, or your 
otherwise very esteemed system has got a 
hole!“ 

“Your highness would perhaps have no 
leisure to listen to my arguments,” Gall replied, 
bowing gravely; “but time will show which 
of us has mistaken—you, my Prince, or I.” 


A few years afterward a ghastly, unheard-of 
crime threw not only Germany, but the whole 
of Europe, into terror. A criminal of high 
standing, brought to trial, was sentenced to 
lose his title and honors, and then to be be- 
headed. The sentence was executed. 

This criminal was the amiable, elegant Count 
P—, the favorite of Metternich and the no- 
bility of Austria. 

Not long after that time Prince Metternich 
visited Dr. Gall at Paris, where he had re- 
moved, and where, in 1828, he died at his 
country seat in Montrouge, near the French 
capital. When the Prince entered the room of 
the savani,a young man left it with the easy, 
elegant manners of a man of the world. 

„Who was that nice young man who just 
left?” the Prince asked. 

“A Russian—a M. de R——. He studies 
medicine here for his pleasure; but, besides, he 
seems to be an ardent politician,” Gall replied. 

“ I must confess that seldom a young man 
made, by his exterior, such a favorable impres- 
sion upon me as that one,” remarked Metter- 
nich. 

“ Your highness’ kindness is ton well known 
to me,” the physician replied, “to surprise me 
with regard to this stranger. I, however, ven- 
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ture to remind your highness only of Count 
P—,” Gall added, with slight malice. 

“I remember him,” the Prince said, with a 
sweet-sour face. I deceived myself then. As 
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regards M. de R, I do not believe I have to 
fear that. His face shows the expression of a 
decided man.” 

“ I should assert,” the phrenologist corrected 
him, “that his face’ bears the most marked 
stamp of a cruel Siberian bear. Count P—— 
was a madman, whom the absolute deficiency 
of an organ for tender feeling made cruel. But 
this Russian is a wild animal by instinct. I 
believe he will meet a fate not less repulsive 
than the other.” 

A few years afterward M. de N, arrested 
for conspiring against the life of the Russian 
emperor, was sentenced to be hung. 


—————)b ee 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


Our subject stands about five. feet 
eight inches in height; weighs not far 
from 150 pounds; is well proportioned, 
and snugly built; and has a good 
constitution, which is well preserved by 
a strictly temperate life. He has all the 
temperaments well blended. There is 
enough of the motive to give love of 
bodily action and endurance; enough of 
the mental to give sharpness, point, and 
activity of mind; and enough of the vital 
to keep the lamp of life steadily burning 
for many years to come. His complex- 
ion is dark. He is a brunette; his hair 
a dark brown, and his eyes almost black; 
his skin is clear, smooth, and of a fresh 
healthy hue. The intellect, as a whole, 
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is well developed —perceptives and re- 
flectives are well proportioned; he ac- 
quires knowledge readily, and imparts it 
as easily. Ideality, Sublim- 
ity, Constructiveness, Time, 
Tune, etc., are full or large; 
he has very large Firmness, 
with full Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness, and he is 
very persevering, quite dig- 
nified, and ambitious to ex- 
cel, Benevolence is the larg- 
est organ of the moral group; 
he is kindly, generous, leni- 
ent, forgiving. His social 
feelings are sufficiently devel- 
oped to make him friendly, 
neighborly, and companion- 
able, but not enough to in- 
cline him to idolize others. 
He is very spirited as an op- 
ponent, and never yields a 
point when in the right. He 
may not court controversy, 
neither will he shun it. He 
has large and active Combat- 
iveness—not so much Destructiveness, 
—and will manifest much mental ex- 
ecutiveness ; his moderate Concentrative- 
ness permits him to engage in a great 
variety of different interests, many of 
which he may not finish. He should 
cultivate economy. His danger lies in 
the direction of excessive mental ac- 
tivity; in „getting too many irons in 
the fire,” and in undertaking more than 
he can perform. He should tone down 
a little; take life more quietly, and try 
to realize that the world was not made 
in a day, and that he has to do but one 
man’s work. Here are some interesting 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


PR PR. Lies was born in Western 
New York, August 13th, 1884. His father 
was one of the first settlers in that part of the 
United States; there he brought up a large 
family, nine of whom are living at the present 
time. Our singer was highly blessed in the 
parents who watched over his opening years, 
and it was a heavy blow to him when the 
angel of death called his pious mother home. 
This happened when he was only eight years 
of age. His father’s circumstances did not 
admit of Philip’s eating the bread of idleness, 
and, while yet young, he had to combine with 
the work of education, labor suitable to his 
years on a neighboring farm. In his father’s 
family it was the daily practice to sing hymns 
as a part of the family worship, so that Phil- 
ip’s natural disposition toward music was 
early stimulated and strengthened. In the 
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labors of the field he found relief and pleasure 
in singing his favorite hymns. A marked 
peculiarity of the child was, however, that he 
sang nothing but hymns, and that he often led 
the singing in school and church while quite a 
tiny lad. When fourteen years of age he 
made a public profession of religion, becoming 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At seventeen he bound himself to work on a 
dairy-farm until he was twenty-one, the terms 
being that on the termination of his appren- 
ticeship he should receive a hundred dollars 
and two suits of clothes. Meeting with some 
success in teaching music to Sunday-school 
children, he gave as much time as he could 
command to the study of music as a science. 
His family did not give him much encourage- 
ment in this direction, thinking it a poor way 
of getting a living; but he was not to be 
daunted, and when out of his time he studied 
at the Normal Musical Institute, under Dr. 
Lowell Mason and other eminent teachers. 
After this, he went about the country holding 
Sunday-school music conventions, giving in- 
struction gratuitously, but selling melodies and 
pieces for a living. Several of these were of · 
his own composition, and a great number have 
been sold since he commenced his singing pil- 
grimage. In fact, all his compositions have 
been received with an earnestness and growing 
admiration almost without precedent in pieces 
of their class. During 1868 a single American 
house in five months sold over 66,000 copies 
of his “Singing Pilgrim” and Musical 
Leaves.” Since the issue of the “Musical 
Leaves,” over 600.000 copies have been sold, 
and during two years 250,000 copies of the 
“Singing Pilgrim” were sold. During the 
late war the musical efforts of Mr. Phillips 
were very useful in raising money for the 
Christian Commission, and sometimes the 
reccipts amounted to $500 in a single night. 
In the summer of 1868 he visited Europe, and 
found in England a most cordial reception, his 
fame as a singer having preceded him. He 
sang before many large audiences, and com- 
piled for the London Sunday-School Union a 
volume of melodies which is now a favorite. 


In Mr. Phillips we see a gifted man who 
has devoted himself to a singular vocation, 
that of singing sacred songs as a mode of 
declaring religious truth. A minister of 
Christianity, he exhorts, warns, urges, com- 
forts, and encourages in the hymns which he 
sings with so much sweetness and simple 
grace. He has been appointed the musical 
editor of his church’s psalmody, and he is 
undoubtedly the most eloquent interpreter of 
divine songs that the Methodist Church has 
known since the days of the Wesleys. In 
1868 Mr. Phillips completed a new hymn and 
tune book called An Offering of Praise,” 
which has been published by the Methodist 
Book Concern of New York. The successful 
consummation of this engagement led him to 
settle in this city, he having previously resided 
and edited his works in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Í He possesses a clear baritone voice, the melo- 
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dious intonation of which is most impressive. 
A religious paper, alluding to his voice and 
manner, says: 

“In his public efforts Mr. Phillips is very 
attractive. His song distills like dew over 
men’s souls, and drips like precious ointment 
on the heart. He seems natural and simple, 
tender and trusting as a child. He draws his 
audience toward him by unseen force, by the 
outstretching circles of blessed sounds, from 
the first, and as he sings on he gets the people 
nearer and nearer to him until he and they are 
one. The electric currents of his own soul 
run like divine fire through his audience.” 

Mr. Phillips sings before conferences and 
Sunday-school conventions throughout the 
country, and is always willing, consistently 
with his engagements, to uid in any humane 
or charitable enterprises. 


— e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Our friends of the Revolution will shake 
hands for very gratitude and satisfaction with 
the American Churchman because of its frank 
utterances on this question. In reviewing Dr. 
Bushnell’s new book, the editor says: 


“ Dr. Bushnell takes up the cudgels against 
female suffrage. We don’t think it will make 
much difference. There is surely no sense in 
allowing an ignorant, drunken peasant from 
Europe, who has been a year in the country, 
to vote, and denying the privilege to an edu- 
cated and accomplished woman. 

We have taken the theory of universal suf. 
frage, and it is usually claimed as ‘a natural 
right!’ There is no possibility of stopping the 
drift till it reaches its end. For ourselves, we 
do not care how soon that end is reached. We 
would help it all we could. Logically, we have 
no right, on the theory, to say one word against 
women’s voting. It is only strange they have 
not come to the polls before this. 

“ Nothing that Dr. Bushnell says affords any 
reason to forbid them. He is laboring in the 
bewilderment of American ideas of suffrage, 
and his reasoning is all against his conclusion. 

“The true base of the state is the family. 
The family, on the Christian theory, is one. In 
a true Christian state, in a high and genuine 
civilization, the families are the units, and the 
true suffrage is not manhood suffrage or 
womanhood suffrage, but family suffrage. Each 
household should have its vote, whether there 
be a father at its head or a mother. 

“ But to talk of individual suffrage, and the 
denial of that suffrage to women, or even to in- 
telligent children, is absurd. i 

“ Dr. Bushnell would have women practice 
medicine and law, and even preach in churches, 
and yet would deny such women the suffrage 
which he is ready to confer on the ignorant man 
that sweeps out the female lawyer's office or 
grooms the female doctor’s horse. 

„The thing is absurd on the face of it.” 

“ That’s the ticket,“ Dr. Bushnell. What do 
you say to it? 
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ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A TRADE. 
N 

WE could preach a right good sermon to our 
youth from the statistics furnished by the 
report of the Prison Association for 1867. Of 
18,496 prisoners in the penitentiaries of the 
thirty States, 87 per cent., or seven-eighths, had 
not learned a trade, and therefore had no abso- 
lute means of support. They were dependent 
on odd jobs or petty clerkships, dependent on 
what transient employment they could find, 
and which any one could do; and idleness or 
disappointed hopes drove them to criminal 
courses. 

How very different the situation of the youth 
or man who has a trade! He is comparatively 
independent; can by industry and fidelity find 
work to do at all times, and by the exercise of 
economy gain a competence in a few years. 
Bread-and-butter are certain for him wherever 
heis. He is sure always of higher wages than 


-he who has no trade; and if his genius and 


enterprise lead him into some other calling, it 
is always a satisfaction to know that in case of 
misfortune he can return to his trade. He has 
that at any rate; failure in business can not 
deprive him of it; his speculations may break 
down, but he has an anchor to leeward, as the 
sailors say; his subsistence and that of his 
family are sure. 

Boys, think of this! Many of you are yearn- 
ing for the office-desk or the counter; but 
remember that one only in ten succeeds as a 
merchant of those who actually secure the 
capital to make a start for themselves, while 
the great majority of clerks remain clerks all 
their lives. Learn a trade, boys, learn a trade! 


— -G— 
GENIUS AND TALENT. 


GENTOS is that quality or character of the 
mind which is inventive, or generates; which 
gives to the world new ideas in science, art, 
literature, morals, or religion; which recog- 
nizes no set rules or principles, but is a law 
unto itself, and rejoices in its own originality ; 
which admitting of a direction, never follows 
the old beaten track, but strikes out for a new 
course; which has no fears of public opinion, 
nor leans upon public favor—always leads but 
never follows; which admits no truth unless 
convinced by experiment, reflection, or inves- 
tigation, and never bows to the ipse dizit of any 
man, or society, or creed. i 

TALENT is that power or capacity of mind 
which reasons rapidly from cause to effect; 
which sees through a thing at a glance, and 
comprehends the rules and principles upon 
which it works ; which can take in knowledge 
without laborious mental study, and needs no 
labored illustrations to impress a principle or 
a fact no matter how abstruse, hidden, com- 
plex, or intricate. Differing from genius by 
following rules and principles, but capable of 
comprehending the works of genius—imitating 
with ease, and thereby claiming a certain kind 
of originality, talent is the able, comprehensive 
agent; while genius is the master director. o. 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT.* 


[OUR object in reprinting this most interesting review is simply to 
show the progress made in moral, intellectual, and physical science. 
The reader will go back with us to a time—not very remote—when 
nothing was known of Phrenology and Psychology; when men and 
women were persecuted, and even put to death, through the baldest 
ignorance and the most pitiable superstition. If we were to go back 
still farther, to the Holy wars, we should find cities and nations 
drenched in human blood through religious bigotry and intolerance. 
Let us thank God that our lot is cast in a more fortunate age, when the 
light of revelation rightly interpreted by Scixxck points to the Source 
of all knowledge, all truth, all light. 

Our progenitors lived in a time that tried men’s souls, as the follow- 
ing lucid review most painfully shows. Richer reading than this is 
not easiiy found.— Ep. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.] 


THE PLACE. 


The name of the village of Salem is as familiar to Americans as that 
of any provincia] town in England or France is to Englishmen and 
Frenchmen; yet, when uttered in the hearing of Europeans, it carries 
is back two or three centuries, and suggests an image, however faint 
and transient, of the life of the Pilgrim Fathers, who gave that sacred 
name to the place of their chosen habitation. If we were on the spot 
to-day, we should see a modern Américan seaport, with an interest of 
its own, but by no means a romantic one. At present Salem is suffer- 
ing its share of the adversity which has fallen upon the shipping trade, 
while it is still mourning the loss of some of its noblest citizens in the 
late civil war. No community in the Republic paid its tribute of patri- 
otic sacrifice more generously; and there were doubtless occasions 
when its citizens remembered the early days of glory, when their 


fathers helped to chase the retreating British, on the first shedding of 


blood in the war of Independence. But now they have enough to 
think of under the pressure of the hour. Their trade is paralyzed un- 
der the operation of the tariff, their shipping is rotting in port, except so 
much of it as is sold to foreigners; there is much poverty in low places, 
and dread of further commercial adversity among the chief citizens; 
but there is the same vigorous pursuit of intellectual interests and pleas- 
ures, throughout the society of the place, that there always is wherever 
any number of New Englanders have made their homes beside the 
church, the library, and the school. Whatever other changes may 
occur from one age or period to another, the features of natural scenery 
are, for the most part, unalterable Massachusetts Bay is as it was 
when the Pilgrims cast their first look over it. Its blue waters—as 
blue as the seas of Greece—rippling up upon the sheeted snow of the 
sands in winter, or beating against rocks glittering in ice; in autumn 
the pearly waves flowing in under the thickets of gaudy foliage; and 
on summer evening the green surface surrounding the amethyst islands, 
where white foam spouts out of the caves and crevices. On land, there 
are still the craggy hills, and the jutting promontories of granite, where 
the barberry grows as the bramble does with us, and room is found for 
the farmstead between the crags, and for the apple-trees and little 
slopes of grass, and patches of tillage, where all else looks barren. The 
boats are out, or ranged on shore, according to the weather, just as they 
were from the beginning, only in larger numbers; and far away on 
either hand the coasts and islands, the rocks and hills and rural dwell- 
ings are as of old, save for the shrinking of the forest, and the growth 
of the cities and villages, whose spires and school-houses are visible 
here and there. 


THE SALEMITE OF FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Yet there are changes, marked and memorable, both in Salem and its 
' neighborhood, since the date of thirty-seven years ago. There was 
then an exclusiveness about the place as evident to strangers, and as 
dear to natives, as the rivalship between Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
while far more interesting and honorable in its character. In Salem 


* A Review of CHARLES W. UpHam's Work (in two volumes; 1867; price, $6), 
which gives an Account of Salem Village, and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft 
and kindred subjects. From the Edinburgh Review. With notes in brackets by the 
Editor of the A. P. J. E 
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society there was a singular combination of the precision and scrupu- 
lousness of Puritan manners and habits of thought with the pride of a 
cultivated and traveled community, boasting acquaintance with peo- 
ple of all known faiths, and familiarity with all known ways of living 
and thinking, while adhering to the customs, and even the prejudices, 
of their fathers. While relating theological conversations held with 
liberal Buddhists or lax Mohammedans, your host would whip his 
horse, to get home at full speed by sunset on a Saturday, that the 
groom’s Sabbath might not be encroached on for five minutes. The 
houses were hung with odd Chinese copies of English engravings, and 
furnished with a variety of pretty and useful articles from China, never 
scen elsewhere, because none but American traders had then achieved 
any commerce with that country but in tea, nankeen, and silk. The 
Salem Museum was the glory of the town, and even of the State. Each 
speculative merchant who went forth, with or without a cargo (and the 
trade in ice was then only beginning) in his own ship, with his wife 
and her babes, was determined to bring home some offering to the Mu- 
seum, if he should accomplish a membership of that institution by 
doubling either Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. He picked up 
an old cargo somewhere and trafficked with it for another; and so he 
went on—if not rounding the world, seeing no small part of it, and 
making acquaintance with a dozen eccentric potentates and barbaric 
chiefs, and sovereigns with widely celebrated names; and, whether the 
adventurer came home rich or poor, he was sure to have gained much 
knowledge, and to have become very entertaining in discourse. The 
houses of the principal merchants were pleasant abodes—each stand- 
ing alone beside the street, which was an avenue thick-strewn with 
leaves in autumn and well shaded in summer. Not far away were the 
woods, where lumbering went on, for the export of timber to Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, and for the furniture manufacture, which was 
the main industry of the less fertile districts of Massachusetts in those 
days. Here and there was a little lake—a “ pond ”—under the shadow 
of the woods, yielding water-lilies in summer, and ice for exportation 
in winter—as soon as that happy idea had occurred to some fortunate 
speculator. On some knoll there was sure to be a school-house. Amid 
these and many other pleasant objects, and in the very center of the 


- stranger's observations, there was one spectacle that had no beauty in 


it—just as in the happy course of the life of the Salem community there 
is one fearful period. That dreary object is the Witches’ Hill at Salem ; 
and that fearful chapter of history is the tragedy of the Witch Delusion. 


HOW THE SUBJECT WAS OPENED. 


Our reason for selecting the date of thirty-seven years ago for our 
glance at the Salem of the last generation is, that at that time a clergy- 
man resident there fixed the attention of the inhabitants on the history 
of their forefathers by delivering lectures on Witchcraft. This gentle- 
man was then a young man, of cultivated mind and intellectual tastes, 
a popular preacher, and esteemed and beloved in private life. In deliv- 
ering those lectures he had no more idea than his audience that he was 
entering upon the great work and grand intellectual interest of his life. 
When he concluded the course, he was unconscious of having offered 
more than the entertainment of a day; yet the engrossing occupation 
of seven-and-thirty years for himself, and no little employment and in- 
terest for others, have grown out of that early effort. He was requested 
to print the lectures, and did so. They went through more than one 
edition; and every time he reverted to the subject, with some fresh 
knowledge gathered from new sources, he perceived more distinctly 
how inadequate, and even mistaken, had been his early conceptions of 
the character of the transactions which constituted the Witch Tragedy. 
At length he refused to reissue the volume. “I was unwilling,” he 
suys in the preface of the book before us, to issue again what I had 
discevered to be an insufficient presentation of the subject.“ Mean- 
time, he was penetrating into mines of materials for history, furnished 
by the peculiar forms of administration instituted by the carly rulers 
of the province. It was an ordinance of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, that testimony should in all cases be taken in the 
shape of depositions, to be preserved “in perpetual remembrance.” In 
all trials, the evidence of witnesses was taken in writing beforehand, 
the witnesses being present (except in certain cases) to meet any exam- 
ination in regard to their recorded testimony. These depositions were 
carefully preserved, in complete order; and thus we may now know 
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as much about the landed property, the wills, the contracts, the assaults 
and defamation, the thievery and cheating, and even the personal mor- 
als and social demeanor of the citizens of Salem of two centuries and 
a half ago as we could have done if they had had law-reporters in their 
courts, and had filed those reports, and preserved the police depart- 
ments of newspapers like those of the present day. The documents 
relating to the witchcraft proceedings have been for the most part laid 
up among the State archives; but a considerable number of them have 
been dispersed—no doubt from their connection with fumily history, 
and under impulses of shame and remorse. Of these, some are safely 
lodged in literary institutions, and others are in private hands, though 
too many have been lost. 


CAREFUL HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


In a long course of years, Mr. Upham, and after him his sons, have 
searched out all documents they could hear of. When they had rea- 
son to believe that any transcription of papers was inaccurate—that 
gaps had been conjecturally filled up, that dates had been mistaken, 
or that papers had been transposed, they never rested till they had 
got hold of the originals, thinking the bad spelling, the rude gram- 
mar, and strange dialect of the least cultivated country people less 
objectionable than the unauthorized amendments of transcribers. Mr. 
Upham says he has resorted to the originals throughout. Then 
there were the parish books and church records, to which was com- 
mitted in early days very much in the life of individuals which would 
now be considered a matter of private concern, and scarcely fit for 
comment by next-door neighbors. The primitive local maps and the 
coast-survey chart, with the markings of original grants to settlers, and 
of bridges, mills, meeting-houses, private dwellings, forest roads, and 
farm boundaries, have been preserved. Between these and deeds of 
conveyance it has been possible to construct a map-of the district, 
which not only restores the externa] scene to the mind’s eye, but casts 
a strong and fearful light —as we shall see presently—on the origin and 


course of the troubles of 1692. Mr. Upham and his sons have minutely . 


examined the territory—tracing the old stone walls and the streams, 


fixing the gates, measuring distances, even verifying points of view, till . 


the surrounding scenery has become as complete as could be desired. 
Between the church books and the parish and court records, the char- 
acter, repute, ways and manners of every conspicuous resident can be 
ascertained ; and it may be said that nothing out of the common way 
happened to any man, woman, or child within the district which could 
remain unknown at this day, if any one wished to make it out. Mr. 
Upham has wished to make out the real story of the Witch Tragedy; 
and he has done it in such a way that his readers will doubtless agree 
that no more accurate piece of history has ever been written than the 
annals of this New England township. 

For such a work, however, something more is required than the most 
minute delineation of the outward conditions of men and society; and 
in this higher department of his task Mr. Upham is above all anxious 
to obtain and dispense true light. The second part of his work treats 
of what may be called the spiritual scenery of the time. He exhibits 
the superstition of that age, when the belief in Satanic agency was fhe 
governing idea of religious life, and the most engrossing and pervading 
interest known to the Puritans of every country. Of the young and 
ignorant in the new settlement beyond the seas his researches have led 
him to write thus: 


THE ACTORS IN THE TRAGEDY. 

“ However strange it seems, it is quite worthy of observation, that the 
actors in that tragedy, the ‘afflicted children,’ and other witnesses, in 
their various statements and operations, embraced about the whole circle 
of popular superstition. How those young country girls, some of them 
mere children, most of them wholly illiterate, could have become familiar 
with such fancies, to such an extent, is truly surprising. They acted out, 
and brought to bear with tremendous effect, almost all that can be found 
in the literature of that day, and the period preceding it, relating to 
such subjects. Images and visions which had been portrayed in tales 
of romance, and given interest to the pages of poetry, will be made by 
them, as we shall see, to throng the woods, flit through the air, and hover 
over the heads of a terrified court. The ghosts of murdered wives and 
children will play their parts with a vividness of representation and 
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artistic skill of expression that have hardly been surpassed in scenic 
representations on the stage. In the Salem-witchcraft proceedings, the 
superstition of the middle ages was embodied in real action. All its 
extravagant absurdities and monstrosities appear in their application 
to human experience. We see what the effect has been, and must be, 
when the affairs of life, in courts of law and the relations of society, or 
the conduct or feelings of individuals, are suffered to be under the con- 
trol of fanciful or mystical notions. When a whole people abandons 
the solid ground of common sense, overleaps the boundaries of human 
knowledge, gives itself up to wild reveries, and lets loose its passions 
without restraint, it presents a spectacle more terrific to behold, and 
becomes more destructive and disastrous, than any convulsion of mere 
material nature,—than tornado, conflagration, or earthquake.” (Vol. i., 
. 468. 

p ) PHILOSOPHY OF THE DELUSION. 

All this is no more than might have occurred to a thoughtful histo- 
rian long years ago; but there is yet something else which it has been 
reserved for our generation to perceive, or at least to declare, without 
fear or hesitation. Mr. Upham may mean more than some people 
would in what he says of the new opening made by science into the 
dark depths of mystery covered by the term Witchcraft; for he is not 
only the brother-in-law but the intimate friend and associate of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at Har- 
vard University, and still better known to us, as he is at home, as the 
writer of the physiological tales, Elsie Venner” and the Guardian 
Angel,” which have impressed the public as something new in the lit- 
erature of fiction. It can not be supposed that Mr. Upham’s view of 
the Salem Delusion would have been precisely what we find it here if 
he and Dr. Holmes had never met; and, but for the presence of the 
Professor’s mind throughout the book, which is most fitly dedicated to 
him, its readers might have perceived less clearly the true direction in 
which to look for a solution of the mystery of the story, and its writer 
might have written something less significant in the place of the fol- 


„lowing paragraph: 


“ As showing how far the beliefs of the understanding, the percep- 
tions of the senses, and the delusions of the imagination may be 
confounded, the subject belongs not only to theology and moral and 
political science, but to physiology, in its original and proper use, as em- 
bracing our whole nature; and the facts presented may help to conclu- 
sions relating to what is justly regarded as the great mystery of our 
being—the connection between the body and the mind.” (Vol. i., p. viii.) 


CHARACTER OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The settlement had its birth in 1620, the date of the charter granted 
by James I. to “the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England.” The first policy of the company was to attract families 
of good birth, position, education, and fortune, to take up considerable 
portions of land, introduce the best agriculture known, and facilitate 
the settling of the country. Hence the tone of manners, the social 
organization, and the prevalence of the military spirit, which the sub- 
sequent decline in the spirit of the community made it difficult for 
careless thinkers to understand. Not only did the wealth of this class 
of early settlers supply the district with roads and bridges, and clear 
the forest; it set up the pursuit of agriculture in the highest place, and 
encouraged intellectual pursuits, refined intercourse, and a loftier spirit 
of colonizing enterprise than can be looked for among immigrants 
whose energics are engrossed by the needs of the day. The mode of 
dress of the gentry of this class shows us something of their aspect in 
their new country, when prowling Indians were infesting the woods a 
stone’s throw from their fences, and when the rulers of the community 
took it in turn with all their neighbors to act as scouts against the sav- 
ages. George Corwin was thus dressed : 

“A wrought flowing neckcloth, a sash covered with lace, a coat 
with short cuffs and reaching halfway between the wrist and elbow; 
the skirts in plaits below; an octagon ring and cane. The last two 
articles are still preserved. His inventory mentions ‘a silver-laced 
cloth coat, a velvet ditto, a satin waistcoat embroidered with gold, a 
trooping scarf and silver hat-band, golden-topped and embroidered, and 
a silver-headed cane.’” (Vol. i., p. 98.) 

This aristocratic element was in large proportion to the total num- 
ber of settlers. It lifted up the next class to a position inferior only to 
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its own by its connection with land. The farmers formed an order by 
themselves—not by having peculiar institutions, but through the dig- 
nity ascribed to agriculture. The yeomanry of Massachusetts hold their 
heads high to this day, and their fathers spoke proudly of themselves 
as “the farmers.” They penetrated the forest in all directions, sat 
down beside the streams, and plowed up such level tracts as they 
found open to the sunshine; so that in a few years “ the Salem Farms” 
constituted a well-defined territory, thinly peopled, but entirely appro- 
priated. In due course parishes were formed round the outskirts 
of “Salem Farms,” encroaching more or less in all directions, and 
reducing the area to that which was ultimately known as Salem 
Village,” in which some few of the original grants of five hundred 
acres or less remained complete, while others were divided among fam- 
ilies or sold. Long before the date of the Salem Tragedy, the strifes 
which follow upon the acquisition of land had become common, and 
there was much ill-blood within the bounds of the City of l'eace. The 
independence, the mode of life, and the pride of the yeomen made them 
excellent citizens, however, when war broke out with the Indians or 
with any other foe; and the military spirit of the aristocracy was well 
sustained by that of the farmers. 

The dignity of the town had been early secured by the wisdom of 
the Company at home, which had committed to the people the govern- 
ment of the district in which they were placed; and every citizen felt 
himself, in his degree, concerned in the rule and good order of the soci- 
ety in which he lived; but the holders of land recognized no real 
equality between themselves and men of other callings, while the arti- 
sans and laborers were ambitious to obtain a place in the higher class. 
Artisans of every calling needed in a new society had been sent out 
from England by the Company; and when all the most energetic had 
acquired as much land as could be had in recompense for special serv- 
ices to the community—as so many acres for plowing up a meadow, so 
many for discovering minerals, so many for foiling an Indian raid,— 
and when the original grants had been broken up, and finally parceled 
out among sons and daughters, leaving no scope for new purchasers, 
the most ambitious of the adventurers applied for tracts in Maine, 
where they might play their part of First Families in a new settlement. 
The weaker, the more envious, the more ill-conditioned thus remained 
behind, to cavil at their prosperous neighbors, and spite them if they 
could. Here was an evident preparation for social disturbance, when 
opportunity for gratifying bad passions should arise. 


FIRST CAUSES. 


There had been a preparation for this stage in the temper with which 
the adventurers had arrived in the country, and the influences which 
at once operated upon them there. The politics and the religion in 
which they had grown up were gloomy and severe. Those who were 
not soured were sad; and, it should be remembered, they fully believed 
that Satan and his powers were abroad, and must be contended with 
daily and hourly, and in every transaction of life. In their new home 
they found little cheer from the sun and the common daylight; for the 
forest shrouded the entire land beyond the barren seashore. The special 
enemy, the Red Indian, always watching them and seeking his advan- 
tage of them, was not, in their view, a simple savage. Their clergy 
assured them that the Red Indians were worshipers and agents of Sa- 
tan; and it is difficult to estimate the effect of this belief on the minds 
and tempers of those who were thinking of the Indians at every turn 
of daily life. The passion which is in the far West still spoken of as 
special, under the name of Indian-hating,” is a mingled ferocity and 
fanaticism quite inconceivable by quiet Christians, or perhaps by any 
but border adventurers; and this passion, kindled by the first demon- 
stration of hostility on the part of the Massachusetts Red Man, grew 
and spread incessantly under the painful early experiences of colonial 
life. Every man had in turn to be scout, by day and night, in the 
swamp and in the forest; and every woman had to be on the watch in 
her husband’s absence to savd her babes from murderers and kidnap- 
pers. Whatever else they might want to be doing, even to supply their 
commonest needs, the citizens had first to station themselves within 
hail of each other all day, and at night to drive in their cattle among 
the dwellings, and keep watch by turns. Even on Sundays patrols 
were appointed to look to the public safety while the community were 
at church. The mothers carried their babes to the meeting-house, 
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rather than venture to stay at home in the absence of husband and 
neighbors. One function of the Sabbath patrol indicates to us other 
sources of trouble. While looking for Indians, the patrol was to ob- 
serve who was absent from worship, to mark what the absentces were 
doing, and to give information to the authorities. These patrols were 
chosen from the leading men of the community—the most active, vigil- 
ant, and sensible—and it is conceivable that much ill-will might have 
been accumulated in the hearts of not only the ne’er-do-weels, but tintid 
and jealous and angry persons who were uneasy under this Sabbath 
inspection. Such ill-will had its day of triumph when the Salem 
Tragedy arrived at its catastrophe. 


DEATH OF THE PATRIARCH. 


The ordinary experience of life was singularly accelerated in that 
new state of society, though in the one particular of the age attained 
by the primitive adventurers, the community may be regarded as 
favored. Death made a great sweep of the patriarchs at last—shortly 
before the Tragedy—but an unusual proportion of elders presided over 
social affairs for seventy years after the date of the second charter. The 
chief seats in the meeting-house were filled by gray-haired men and 
women, rich or poor as might happen; and they were allowed to re- 
tain their places, whoever else might be shifted in the yearly “ seat- 
ing.” The title “ Landlord” distinguished the most dignified, and the 
eldest of each family of the Old Planters;” a “Goodman” and “ Good- 
wife” (abbreviated to Goody“) were titles of honor, as signifying 
heads of households. The old age of these venerable persons was care- 
fully cherished; and when, as could not but happen, many of them 
departed near together, the mourning of the community was deep and 
bitter. Society scemed to be deprived of its parents, and in fear and 
grief it anticipated the impending calamity. Except in regard to these 
patriarchs, and their long old age, the pace of events was very rapid. 
Early marriages might be looked for in a society so youthful; but the 
rapid succession of second and subsequent marriages is a striking fea- 
ture in the register. The most devoted affection seems to have had no 
effect in deferring a second marriage so long asa year. No time was 
lost in settling in life at first; families were large; and half-brothers 
and sisters abounded; and as they grew up they married on the por- 
tions which were given them, as a matter of course, —each having 
house, land, and plenishing, until at last the parents gave away all but 
a sufficiency for their own need or convenience, and went into the town 
or remained in the central mansion, turning over the land and its cares 
to the younger generation. When there was a failure of offspring, the 
practice of adoption seems to have been resorted to almost as a natural 
process, which, in such a state of society, it probably was. 


GROWTH. 


In the early days of the arts of life it is usual for the separate transac- 
tions of each day to be slow and cumbrous; but the experience of life 
may be rapid nevertheless. While traveling was a rough jog-trot, and 
forest-land took years to clear, and the harvest weeks to gather, prop- 
erty grew fast, marriages were precipitate and repeated, one generation 
trod on the heels of another, and the old folks complained that The 
Enemy made rapid conquest of the new territory which they had hoped 
he could not enter. When any work—-of house-buiiding, or harvesting, 
or nutting, or furnishing, or raising the wood-pile—had to be done, it 
was secured by assembling all the hands in the neighborhood, and turn- 
ing the toil into a festive pleasure. We have all read of such “ bees” 
in the rural districts of America down to the present day; and we can 
easily understand how the goodmen ” and “ goodies” watched for the 
good and the evil which came out of such celebrations—the courtship 
and marriage, and the neighborly interest and good offices on the one 
hand, and the evil passions from disappointed hopes, envy, jealousy, 
tittle-tattle, rash judgment, and slander on the other. Much that was 
said, done, and inferred in such meetings as these found its way long 
afterward into the Tragedy at Salem. Mr. Upham depicts the inner 
side of the young social life of which the inquisitorial meeting-house 
and the courts were the black shadow: 

“The people of the early colonial settlements had a private and inte- 
rior life, as much as we have now, and the people of all ages and coun- 
tries have had. It is common to regard them in no other light than as 
a severe, somber, and pleasure-abhorring generation. It was not so 


with them altogether. They had the same nature that we have. It / 
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was not all gloom and severity. They had their recreations, amuse- 
ments, gayeties, and frolics. Youth was as buoyant with hope and 
gladness, love as warm and tender, mirth as natural to innocence, wit 
as sprightly, then as now. There was as much poetry and romance; 
the merry laugh enlivened the newly opened fields, and rang through 
the bordering woods as loud, jocund, and unrestrained as in these older 
and more crowded settlements. It is true that their theology was au- 
stere, and their policy, in Church and State, stern; but, in their modes 
of life, there were some features which gave peculiar opportunity to 
exercise and gratify a love of social excitement of a pleasurable kind.” 
(Vol. i., p. 200.) 

Except such conflicts as arose about the boundaries of estates when 
the General Court was remiss in making and enforcing its decisions, 
the first and greatest strifes related to Church matters and theological 
doctrines. The farmers had more lively minds, better informed as to 
law, and more exercised in reasoning and judging than their class 
are usually supposed to have; for there never was a time when law- 
suits were not going forward about the area and the rights of some 
landed property or other; and intelligent men were called on to 
follow the course of litigation, if not to serve the community in office. 
Thus they were prepared for the strife when the operation of the two 
Churches pressed for settlement. 


TROUBLE IN THE CHURCH. 

The farmers in the rural district thenceforward to be called “ Salem 
Village,” desired to have a meeting-house and a minister of their own; 
but the town authorities insisted on taxing them for the religious estab- 
lishment in Salem, from which they derived no benefit. In 1670, 
twenty of them petitioned to be set off as a parish, and allowed to pro- 
vide a minister for themselves. In two years more the petition was 
granted, as a compromise for larger privileges; but there were restric- 
tions which spoiled the grace of such concession as there was. One of 


these restrictions was that no minister was to be permanently settled 


without the permission of the old Church to proceed to his ordination. 
Endless trouble arose out of this provision. The men who had con- 
tributed the land, labor, and material for the meeting-house, and the 
maintenance for the pastor, naturally desired to be frec in their choice 
of their minister, while the Church authorities in Salem considered 
themselves responsible for the maintenance of true doctrine, and for 
leaving no opening for Satan to enter the fold in the form of heresy, or 
any kind or degree of dissent. Their fathers, the first settlers, had 
made the colony too hot for one of their most virtuous and distin- 
guished citizens, because he had views of his own on Infant Baptism ; 
they had brought him to judgment, magistrate and church member as 
he was, for not having presented his infant child at the font; he had 
sold his estates and gone away. Ifsuch a citizen as‘Townsend Bishop 
was thus lost to their society, how could the guardians of religion sur- 
render their control over any church or pastor within their reach ? 
They had spiritual charge of a community which had made its abode 
on the American shore for the single purpose of living its own religious 
life in its own way; and no dissent or modification from within could 
be permitted, any more than intrusion or molestation from without. 
Between the ecclesiastical view on the one hand, and the civil view on 
the other, there was small chance of harmony between town and vil- 
lage, or between pastor, flock, and the overseers of both. The great 
point on which they were all agrecd was that they were all in 
special danger from the extreme malice of Satan, who, foiled in 
Puritan England, was bent on revenge in America, and was visibly 
and audibly present in the settlement, seeking whom he might 
devour. 

Quarreling began with the appearance of the first minister, a young 
Mr. Bayley, who was appointed from year to year, but never ordained 
the pastor till 1679, when the authorities of Salem tried to force him 
upon the people of Salem Village in the face of strong opposition. The 
farmers disregarded the orders issued from the town, and managed their 
religious affairs by general meetings of their own congregation; and at 
length Mr. Bayley retired, leaving the socicty in a much worse temper 
than he had found on his arrival. A handsome gift of land was settled 
upon him, in acknowledgment of his services; he quitted the ministry, 
and practiced medicine in Roxbury till his death, nearly thirty years 
afterward. 
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REV. MR. BURROUGHS. 


His partisans were enemies of his successor, of course, Mr. Bur- 
roughs was a man of even distinguished excellence in the pastoral rela- 
tion, in days when risks from Indians made that duty as perilous as the 
career of the soldier in war time; but his flock were divided, church 
business was neglected, he was allowed to fall into want. He with- 
drew, was recalled to settle accounts; was arrested for debt in full 
meeting—the debt being for the funeral expenses of his wife—was ab- 
solved from all blame under the cruel neglect he had experienced 
and left the Village. Before he could hear in his remote home in Maine 
what was doing at Salem in the first days of the Witch Tragedy, he 
was summoned to his old neighborhood, was charged with sorcery on 
the most childish and absurd testimony conceivable, and executed in 
August, 1692. One of the witnesses—a young girl morbid in body and 
mind—poured out her remorse to him the day before his death. He, 
believing her a victim of Satan, forgave her, prayed with her, and died 
honored and beloved by all who were not under the curse of the big- 
otry of the time. 

DEODAT LAWSON. 


The third minister was one Deodat Lawson, who is notable—besides 
his learning—for his Sermon on the Devil, and for some mournful mys- 
tery about his end. Of his last days there is nothing known but that 
there was something woeful in them; but his sermon, preached at the 
commencement of the outbreak in Salem, remains to us. It was pub- 
lished in America, and then widely circulated in England. It met the 
popular craving for light about Satan and his doings; and thus, be- 
tween its appropriateness to the time and occasion, and the learning 
and ability which it manifested, it produced an extraordinary effect in 
its day. In ours it is an instructive evidence of the extent to which 
“knowledge falsely so called” may operate on the mind of society, in 
the absence of science, and before the time has arrived for a clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of knowledge and the conditions of its attain- 
ment. Mr. Lawson bore a part in the Salem Tragedy, and then went to 
England, where we hear of him from Calamy as the unhappy Mr. 
Deodat Lawson,” and he disappears. 


PARRI8B-—A MALIGNANT. 


The fourth and last of the ministers of Salem Village, before the 
Tragedy, was the Mr. Parris who played the most conspicuous part in 
it. He must have been a man of singular shamelessness, as well as 
remarkable selfishness, craft, ruthlessness, and withal imprudence. He 
began his operations with sharp bargaining about his stipend, and 
sharp practice in appropriating the house and land assigned for the use 
of successive pastors. He wrought diligently under the stimulus of his 
ambition till he got his mecting-house sanctioned as a true church, and 
himself ordained as the first pastor of Salem Village. This was in 1689. 
He immediately launched out into such an exercise of priestly power as 
could hardly be exceeded under any form of church government; he set 
his people by the ears on every possible occasion and on every possible 
pretense; he made his church a scandal in the land for its brawls and 
controversies; and on him rests the responsibility of the disease and 
madness which presently turned his parish into a hell, and made it 
famous for the murder of the wisest, gentlest, and purest Christians it 
contained. [This man Parris must have had an inferior intellect, small 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Veneration ; large Firmness, Self. 
Esteem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Acquisitiveness. } 


A PROTEAN DEVIL. 

Before we look at his next proceeding, however, we must bring into 
view one or two facts essential to the understanding of the case. We 
have already observed on the universality of the belief in the ever-pres- 
ent agency of Satan in that region and that special season. In the woods 
the Red Men were his agents—living in and for his service and his 
worship. In the open country, Satan himself was seen, as a black 
horse, a black dog, as a tall, dark stranger, as a raven, a wolf, a cat, etc. 
Strange incidents happened there as everytwhere—odd bodily affections 
and mental movements; and when devilish influences are watched for, 
they are sure to be seen. Everybody was prepared for manifestations 
of witchcraft from the first landing in the Bay; and there had been 
more and more cases, not only rumored, but brought under investiga- 
tion, for some years before the final outbreak. 
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This suggests the next consideration: that the generation concerned 
had no “ alternative” explanation within their reach, when perplexed by 
unusual appearances or actions of body or mind. They believed them- 
selves perfectly certain about the Devil and his doings ; and his agency 
was the ouly solution of their difficulties, while it was a very complete 
one. They thought they knew that his method of working was by 
human agents, whom he had won over and bound to his service. They 
had all been brought up to believe this; and they never thought of 
doubting it. 

STATE OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


The very conception of science had then scarcely begun to be 
formed in the minds of the wisest men of the time; and if it had 
been, who was there to suggest that the handful of pulp contained in the 
human skull, and the soft string of marrow in the spine, and cobweb 
lines of nerves, apparently of no more account than the hairs of the 
head, could transmit thoughts, emotions, passions—all the scenery of 
. the spiritual world! For two hundred years more there was no effect- 
ual recognition of anything of the sort. At the end of those two centu- 
ries anatomists themselves were slicing the brain like a turnip, to see 
what was inside it,—not dreaming of the leading facts of its structure, 
nor of the inconceivable delicacy of its organization. After half a cen- 
tury of knowledge of the main truth in regard to the brain, and nearly 
that period of study of its organization, by every established medical 
authority in the civilized world, we are still perplexed and baffled at 
every turn of the inquiry into the relations of body and mind. How 
then can we make sufficient allowance for the effects of ignorance in a 
community where theology was the main interest in life, where science 
was yet unborn, and where all the influences of the period concurred 
to produce and aggravate superstitions and bigotries which now seem 
| scarcely credible ? > 
[The reviewer appears to be a half believer in Phrenology, and yet 
unwilling to acknowledge his indebtedness to its teachers for the light 
he has received in the organization and phenomena of the brain.] 


WILLIAM PENN A8 A PRECEDENT, 


There had been misery enough caused by persecutions for witch- 
craft within living memory to have warned Mr. Parris, one would 
think, how he carried down his people into those troubled waters 
again; but at that time such trials were regarded by society as trials 
for murder are by us, and not as anything surprising except from the 
degree of wickedness. William Penn presided at the trial of two Swed- 
ish women in Philadelphia for this gravest of crimes; and it was only 
by the accident of a legal informality that they escaped, the case being 
regarded with about the same fecling as we experienced a year or two 
ago when the murderess of infants, Charlotte Winsor, was saved from 
hanging by a doubt of the law. If the crime spread—as it usually did 
—the municipal governments issued an order for a day of fasting and 
humiliation, “in consideration of the extent to which Satan prevails 
amongst us in respect of witchcraft.” Among the prosecutions which 
followed on such observances there was one here and there which 
turned out, too late, to have becn a mistake. This kind of discovery 
might be made an occasion for more fasting and humiliation; but it 
secms to have had no effect in inducing caution or suggesting self-dis- 
trust. Mr. Parris and his partisans must have been aware that on occa- 
sion of the last great spread of witchcraft, the magistrates and the Gen- 
eral Court had set aside the verdict of the jury in one case of wrongful 
accusation, and that there were other instances in which the general 
heart and conscience were cruelly wounded and oppressed, under 
the conviction that the wisest and saintliest woman in the commu- 
nity had been made away with by malice, at least as much as mistaken 
zeal. The wife of one of the most honored and prominent citizens of 
Boston, and the sister of the Deputy Governor of Massachusetts, Mrs. 

Hibbins, might have been supposed safe from the gallows, while she 
walked in uprightness, and all holiness and gentleness of living. But 
her husband died; and the pack of fanatics sprang upon her, and tore 
her to pieces—name and fame, fortune, life, and everything. She was 
hanged in 1556, and the farmers of Salem Village and their pastor were 
old enough to know, in Mr. Parris’ time, how the “famous Mr. Nor- 
ton, au eminent pastor, “once said at his own table”—before clergy- 
men and elders— that one of their magistrates’ wives was hanged for 
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a witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors; and to be 
aware that in Boston “a deep feeling of resentment” against her per- 
secutors rankled in the minds of some of her citizens; and that they 
afterward “ observed solemn marks of Providence set upon those who 
were very forward to condemn her,” The story of Mrs. Hibbins, as 
told in the book before us, with the brief and simple comment of her 
own pleading in court, and the codicil to her will, is so piteous and so 
fearful, that it is difficult to imagine how any clergyman could counte- 
nance a similar procedure before the memory of the execution had died 
out, and could be supported in his course by officers of his church, and 
at length by the leading clergy of the district, the magistrates, the phy- 
sicians, and devout women not a few.” 

[Here are evidences of large Cautiousness, fear, and timidity, with 
the vivid imagination of untrained childhood.] 


PHENOMENA OF WITCIIERY., 


In the interval between the execution of Mrs. Hibbins and the out- 
break at Salem an occasional breeze arose against some unpopular 
member of society. If a man’s ox was ill, if the beer ran out of the 
cask, if the butter would not come in the churn, if a horse shied or was 
restless when this or that man or woman was in sight; and if a woman 
knew when her neighbors were talking about her (which was Mrs. Hib- 
bins’ most indisputable proof of connection with the devil), rumors got 
about of Satanic intercourse; men and women made deposition that 
six or seven years before, they had seen the suspected person yawn in 
church, and had observed a “ devil’s teat” distinctly visible under his 
tongue; and children told of bears coming to them in the night, and of 
a buzzing devil in the humble-bee, and of a cat on the bed thrice as 
big as an ordinary cat. But the authorities, on occasion, exercised 
some caution. They fined one accused person for telling a lie, instead 
of treating his bragging as inspiration of the devil. They induced 
timely confession, or discovered fluws in the evidence, as often as they 
could; so that there was less disturbance in the immediate neigh- 
borhood than in some other parts of the province. Where the Rev. 
Mr. Parris went, however, there was no more peace and quiet, no more 
privacy in the home, no more harmony in the church, no more good- 
will or good manners in society. 

As soon as he was ordained he put perplexing questions about bap- 
tism before the farmers, who rather looked to him for guidance in such 
matters than expected to be exercised in theological mysteries which 
they had never studied. He exposed to the congregation the spiritual 
conflicts of individual members who were too humble for their own 
comfort. He preached and prayed incessantly about his own wrongs 
and the slights he suffered, in regard to his salary and supplies; and 
entered satirical notes in the margin of the church records; so that he 
was as abundantly discussed from house to house, and from end to end 
of his parish, as he himself could have desired. In the very crisis of 
the discontent, and when his little world was expecting to see him dis- 
missed, he saved himself, as we ourselves have of late seen other per- 
sons relieve themselves under stress of mind and circumstances, by a 
rush into the world of spirits. 

Four years previously, a poor immigrant, a Catholic Irishwoman, 
had been hanged in Boston for bewitching four children, named Good- 
win—one of whom, a girl of thirteen, had sorely tried a reverend man, 
less irascible than Mr. Parris, but nearly as excitable. The tricks that 
the little girl played the Reverend Cotton Mather, when he endeavored 
to exorcise the evil spirits, are precisely such as are familiar to us, in 
cases which are common in the practice of every physician. If we can 
not pretend to explain them—in the true sense of explaining—that is, 
referring them to an ascertained law of nature, we know what to look 
for under certain conditions, and ure aware that it is the brain and 
nervous system that is implicated in these phenomena, and not the 
Prince of Darkness and his train. Cotton Mather had no alternative 
at his disposal. Satan or nothing was his only choice. He published 
the story, with all its absurd details; and it was read in almost every 
house in the province. At Salem it wrouglit with fatal effect, because 
there was a pastor close by well qualified to make the utmost mischief 
out of it. 

{In cases of hysteria, the phenomena are sometimes so remarkable, 
that one is disposed to attribute their cause to influences beyond nature.] 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IX ‘OUR NEXT.) 
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“Ir I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. It he resolved to venture upon the dangerous jw eci- 
pice of telling unblas-d truth, let him prociaim war with maukind— 
neltlier to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, aud this is the course I take 
myeelf.”’—De For, 
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OUR CONVICTS. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 


„SEND them to prison, or to the gal- 
lows,” nearly every one answers, And 
this is precisely what is done with some of 
them. But what shall be done with those 
hardened wretches we do not put to death 
when liberated? An outcast, penitent or 
im penitent, has no place in society. Every 
door, every pursuit is closed to him. He 
is spurned by all who know him, save by 
the lowest criminal class. In some of 
our prisons the convict is treated more 
like a brute that perishes than like a hu- 
man being with an immortal soul. All 
his manliness is crushed out of him, and 
he lives only in his fear and in the spirit 
of revenge. “Is not punishment the ob- 
ject of his imprisonment?” ‘Then why 
not give him all he can bear and live?” 
“ Pile on the agony,” they say, “and let 
him taste the bitterness of his wicked- 
ness.” There are persons, yea, religious 
persons, who protest against showing 
mercy to these sinners. Rather than add 
leniency, they would add torture to con- 
finement. Others, less severe, and more 
kindly disposed, would apply the penalty, 
give the law full force, but would, at the 
same time, do it in the spirit of mercy. 
We who live in the light of Christian 
civilization have the gospel as well as the 
law to guide us. On former occasions 
we have discoursed on the causes of 
crime, showing that, immediately or re- 
motely, in the great majority of cases, it 
grows out of intemperance and igno- 
rance, and in other cases from aberration 
of mind, imbecility, unconsciousness, de- 
bility, insanity or moral obliquity, in 
which the person did not realize the na- 
ture of his action. All convicts have 
not bad heads, nor bad hearts. Indeed, 
some of the very worst men in every 
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community escape, being too cunning to 
get caught. Besides, until placed. in the 


same circumstances, we do not, any of 


us, know what offenses or crimes we 
would commit. It was Goethe, the Ger- 
man poet, who once said that there was 
no crime in the calendar which he him- 
self could not commit. We are all of us 
alike human, and liable to err. Let us 
try to be merciful as well as just to the 
unfortunate. One sometimes becomes 80 
absorbed in a grent charity, that, to carry 
out his plans, he resorts to illegal meth- 
ods to obtain means to complete it, ide 
the Rev. Dr. Dodd, of England, who was 
hung for forgery. Another—also a cler- 
gyman—deemed it his duty to whip the 
spirit of devotion into his five-years-old 
child, and failing to see the Holy Ghost 
descend on the boy, he whipped him to 
death; vide Rev. Mr. „now serving 
out his term of imprisonment in the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Penitentiary. Can there 
be any doubt that he was morally ob- 
tuse, sick, or insane? We may also 
name John Brown, who conspired against 
the laws of the land to free the slaves of 
Virginia, If it be objected that in this 
case the civil law permitting slavery was 
in conflict with the moral law, we reply 
that this will be found equally true in 
hundreds of other cases. If we take the 
law into our own hands, we must be 
prepared to answer for the consequences, 
as John Brown and other martyrs have. 
The holy Apostles were condemned to 
die—some of them—not for crime, it is 
true, but,—for teaching certain doctrines 
supposed to be inimical to the public 
peace. The charges against the Saviour 
are familiar to Christians. Patriots by 
hundreds and thousands have been put 
to death when found fighting against 
tyranny, and for freedom and their 
homes. But true patriots are always 
prepared for any fate. Nor is it painful 
or degrading for a good man to die, no 
matter how, in a good cause. We may 
put the mortal body to death; we can 
not, thanks be to God, reach or touch the 
immortal spirit of any human being! 
Phrenology and physiology teach that 
our organizations change. That once in 
about seven years the whole body—in- 
cluding the brain—undergoes a complete 
change; that, in short, we are re-created, 
During this process of change, which is 
constantly going on, we are growing better 


or we are growing worse. If our thoughts 
and our actions be on right subjects and 


objects, we shall develop morally and 
healthfully. On the contrary, if we think 
unholy thoughts, and perform wicked 
acts, we grow worse accordingly. Now, 
on this principle, we claim tbat our pris- 
ons, asylums, houses of refuge, and peni- 
tentiaries ought to be not only places of 
confinement, but, first and last, they ought 
to be REFORMATORIES. It will not answer 
to say that imprisonment itself is not 
punishment; nor that hardened criminals 
may not be reclaimed. Rarey taught 
the world a most useful lesson when he 
taught it how to subdue vicious horses,— 
till then almost worthless. Need we say 
that the same principles properly applied 
will be found equally patent in subduing 
vicious men? Mr. Rarey was a Chris- 
tian. He was kindly, authoritative, and 
self-controlling. He subdued to use, and 
at once, the most violent-tempered horses 
to be found. We need just such men to 
manage our convicts. Men who can not 
control themselves can not be expected 
to control others. Our prisoners must 
be put under a course of intellectual cul- 
ture and thorough Christian discipline. 
Let this be done, and nine in every ten of 
the convicts who enter the penitentiary 
would come out much better men than 
they went in, and the chances would be 
in favor of their becoming useful citizens 
instead of being, as now, hardened in 
crime, and only a pest for all coming 
time. Here are some excellent sugges- 
tions from the New York Evening Post 
touching discharged convicts: 

“ No fate is harder, perhaps, than that 
of a convict just discharged from a State 
prison or penitentiary. Let us suppose 
such a man or woman truly penitent, 
anxious to lead an honest life, going out 
of the gate, free, after a confinement of 
two or five or ten years. The world has 
forgotten the unfortunate, but it bas not 
stood still while he was locked up. The 
State, on turning him adrift, gives him a 
suit of clothes—and a very shabby suit 
it is—and a “God bless you” as shabby 
as the clothes, and away he goes to shift 
for himself. Friendless, or, what is worse, 
with friends only among rogues and out- 
casts, moneyless, homeless, helpless, un- 
accustomed to the noisy crowd, con- 
scious of degradation, timid, the poor 
creature is sent off from what has at 
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least been home and shelter for him for 
years. 

“ What is he to do? He can not live 
on good intentions, No doubt he has 
the best wishes of all Christian people, 
but good wishes do not fill his stomach. 
If he asks for work he must deceive his 
employer, or court refusal. Few men will 
employ a “jail bird” knowingly. Soci- 
ety turns its face away from him. If he 
is a man of extraordinary determination 
he may painfully make his way to a dis- 
tant State and begin life anew. If he is 
a man of only average courage and en- 
durance, he almost necessarily falls back 
into his old courses, not willingly, but out 
of the mere necessity forhuman sympathy, 
and because it is among his former crim- 
inal associates only that he will find a 
helping hand. 

“We are aware that there is in New 
York a benevolent society whose object 
is to help discharged prisoners, but its 
means are small, and it can not help all 
or nearly all. It is because convicts in 
the crowded society of the Eastern States 
find it almost impossible, when released, 
to begin life anew and honestly, that we 
have several times suggested the use of 
Alaska as a penal colony. There, at 
least, a new career would be open to a 
liberated convict, and he would be en- 
couraged, instead of discouraged, toward 
an upright and useful life. 

“A correspondent suggests another 
method whereby reformed criminals 
might be given a fair start on regaining 
their liberty, which we recommend to 
the attention of the Prison Association. 
He proposes that well-behaved prisoners 
shall be allowed to work for their own 
account in the last year of their term, re- 
serving to the State treasury only enough 
to cover the cost of the prisoner’s sup- 
port. The money thus accumulated by 
the industry of the convict should be 
paid him when he leaves the prison gates. 
Thus he would at least have the power 
to secure to himself a sum sufficient to 
defray his most important needs on 
regaining his liberty, and to maintain 
himself while he is looking for honest 
employment. 

“ The suggestion seems to us an admira- 
ble one; and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all who take a practical interest 
in the welfare and reformation of offend- 
ers against the laws.“ 
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We heartily indorse one and all of 
these suggestions. But we would go a 
step farther, and try to fit the convict, 
by education and training, for a life of 
honesty and usefulness. We should re- 
member the dying admonition of almost 
every culprit when on the gallows: “Oh, 
beware of strong drink! It was that 
which brought me here.” Pious priests 
administer dying consolations which 
must be very eomforting to a departing 
soul. But why defer his kind offices to 
that late hour? Why not teach the liv- 
ing man “how to live?” 

The sons and daughters of drunkards 
are far more liable to become thieves and 
prostitutes than the sons and daughters 
of sober men. Where are the Father 
Mathews? Where are the Apostles of 
Temperance to save the people ? 

We do not expect much good from 
our drunken Congressmen, our corrupt 
legislators, our Common Councilmen, po- 
litical judges, and the rest, who are con- 
trolled by whisky rings, railway adven- 
turers, and other wicked men; but we 
do look to our preachers, teachers, phi- 
lanthropists, reformers, and other good 
men and women, to corréct our modes of 
managing prisoners, so that the best re- 
sults for all may be attained. REFORMA- 
TORIES, with honest, religious, temperate 
men to administer the laws and the Gov- 
ernment, are what we want. 


— . ——— 


AT SIGHT. 

Waern the world becomes informed 
on the subjects of Physiognomy and 
Psychology, all the “ signs of character ” 
will be as an open book which may be 
read of all men. Each human being will 
stand forth a complete revelation. There 
will be no concealing of motives, no pre- 
tension or imposture, no cheating or hy- 
pocrisy. Each will know and be known 
as he is. At present, in our compara- 
tively low state of culture and develop- 
ment, we find so much that is artificial 
and unreal that the term “bogus” may be 
applied to many persons and many things 
we meet. Most men and women are not 
what they seem. Men spoil their breath 
with unclean whisky, beer, or tobacco, 
and try to cover it up by chewing cloves, 
flag, peppermint, or other disinfectants. 
Women put on false hair, cotton pad- 
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ding, and paint. Men and women wear 
false eyes, ears, teeth, noses, and calves. 
Merchants and manufacturers put corn- 
meal in their ginger and mustard; 
rye and cbiccory in their coffee; cur- 
rant leaves and catnip in their tea; 
plaster in their confectionery; chalk in 
their milk; cotton in their silk; ochre 
in their butter and cheese; clay in their 
paper, and cabbage in their tobacco. 
Pigs are fattened on still-slops, and 
human consumptives on cod-liver oil; 
jewelers put pewter into their silverware, 
and brass into their gold watches; edi- 
tors put sensation—instead of sense— 
into their newspapers; authors write 
twaddle and publishers sell trash; legis- 
lators, politicians, lawyers, and even 
judges, are venal; doctors dose their 
patients—victims—with poisonous drugs 
and “quack” them to death; millers 
take too much toll; tailors, too much 
“ cabbage,” and hotel-keepers water their 
milk; barbers sell vile compounds called 
hair dyes, and venerable gray-headed 
men color their whiskers—reminding one 
of sheep-shearing in winter; railroad 


men swindle stockholders and slaughter . 


their passengers—and there is cheating 
and swindling in all trades but ours. 

Are there yet left living enough honest 
men and women to save us from the fate 
of Sodom? We have our doubts and 
our hopes. Nine men in ten are per- 
verted. They have sume secret vice, 
some bad habit, or they are selfish, super- 
stitious, prejudiced, or bigoted. The 
women are, some of them, anything but 
angels—proud, peevish, fretful, slovenly, 
wasteful, extravagant, and not the ami- 
able, lovely, self-denying creatures they 
ought to be. Little children rule their 
weak and over-indulgent papas and 
mammas, and there is no living in the 
house with them. Artists and phrenol- 
ogists flatter their patrons—so envious 
and ugly people say—and the world is 
sadly out of joint. We have indicated 
the remedy. It is in studying ourselves, 
It is in looking, reading, acting, and Ziv- 
ing the TRUTH. It is in possessing a per- 
fect knowledge of the human mind and 
character. It is in being able to read 
aright men and women at sight. It is in 
measuring and in being measured aright; 
weighed in the even scales of justice. It 
is in realizing and acting on the fact that 
“Trou, Gop, Szxst Mx.“ 
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DILUTED WIS DOM. 


To be great, surely must be a pleasant thing; 
but to think one’s self great, serves one’s purpose 
perhaps about as well as really being great. 
The editor of the National Quarterly Review 
seems to entertain the idea that he occupies 
an intellectual throne from which, like Jupiter 
of old, he may hurl lightnings from his power- 
ful fist upon the heads of others; and we think 
he does it rather indiscriminately. In the 
number for June, Vassar College is “ nailed to 
the wall” like the skin of a dead coon, and 
the integrity and the capacity of the Faculty 
are tacitly repudiated. 

President Raymond we have known for 
many years; and in Brooklyn, where the peo- 
ple have some ideas of education, he has been 
regarded as among the first of teachers in, at 
least, preparing young men for college, for 
West Point, and for business; and we have no 
idea that he has all at once become a dunce or 
has lost all regard for standing and honor. 
We think he knows how torun a college. He 
certainly knows how to teach Greek and Latin 
and mathematics. 

In glancing over the number before us, we 
find this paragraph, which we regard as one 
of the chance bolts from the fist of the Jupiter 
aforesaid : 


“George Sand, in her admirable essay on 
Rousseau, divides men of eminence into two 
classes, great men and strong men ;—the for- 
mer the thinkers who originate, the latter the 
actors who put into practice the theories of the 
former. We believe that there is still another 
and a higher class—to which Rousseau be- 
longed—the men who feel. Their power is 
greater than that of intellect; it is the power 


_to perceive truth without the slow process of 


inductive reasoning. This power is often call- 
ed intuition; but it has not been well defined 
by metaphysicians, and ae can not be, 
for it is above and beyond the scope of reason. 
The men who possess this power are poets and 
prophets. Intellect, the organized part of the 
soul, furnishes the means of expression to 
this superior faculty. Persons with little 
intellect may possess souls of the highest 
order, but without the capacity of revealing 
themselves to others. It is this faculty, the 
real essence of greatness, which continually 
falsifies metaphysical systems, and especially 
Phrenology. Its possession, with sufficient in- 
tellect for expression, constitutes genius.” 


Perhaps, having studied this matter of Phre- 
nology some thirty odd years, we may be per- 
mitted modestly to suggest that he who 
interprets Phrenology as not covering any- 
thing but intellect, as not taking into account 
that which makes the poet, the prophet, and 
the genius, has yet something to learn in this 
department of investigation. We wonder 
how it was ascertained that “persons with 
little intellect may possess souls of the highest 
order, but without the capacity of revealing them- 
selves to others!” Was it the prescient ability 
of the observer that found out “the mute 
inglorious Milton?” If we may be permitted 
to state it, we often find persons who have 
high capacity, intellectual, moral, and estheti- 
cal, who have not the power of giving voie 
to their thoughts and emotions. They act out 
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talents which their language fails to express, 
but Phrenology discovers them. The elements 
constituting the power which the writer calls 
“intuition” may not have ‘been defined by 
metaphysicians, and according to their mode 
of treatment perhaps can not be; but it is not 
beyond the reach of Phrenology. He who 
can comprehend the temperament and its re- 
lations to intellect and emotion, can recognize 
the poct, the artist, the man whose soul finds 
outlet by intuition rather than by the ordinary 
intellectual methods. The temperament lies 
at the foundation of all high mental manifes- 
tation. 

He who has an harmonious intellect, though 
it may not be powerful, but has Ideality, Spir- 
ituality, Constructiveness, and the religious sen- 
timents rarely developed, will rise into the 
realm of intuition, creative fancy, and imagin- 
ation, while the mere intellect in its relations 
to common life may be very common indeed. 
The genius is the man of emotions and imagi- 
nation, and the world is indebted more to the 
teachings of Phrenology for a proper compre- 
hension of the laws of imagination, spiritual- 
ity, and intuition, than to all the metaphysical 
works that have been produced. We are a 
little surprised that the editor of a “great 
Review” should make so bald a mistake. 
But it takes everybody to know everything, 
and the editor of a Review should not be ex- 
pected to know everything, whatever estimate 
he may put upon his own abilities. 


— 2 — 
DEMOCRACY vs. MONARO ET. 


{HERE is a letter, from an hereditary prince, 
that shows which way the wind blows in the 
Old World. This sensible prince is a convert to 
American Democratic Republicanism. } 

PRINCE HENRI DE BOURBON has addressed 
the following letter to the Minister of State at 
Madrid; writing from Paris, he says: 

In testimony of my respect for the national 
sovereignty, and recognizing in the proceed- 
ings of the Constituent Assembly of the Cortes 
a guarantee for all the radical reforms which 
modern society demands, I swear fidelity to the 
constitution. In taking that step I am influ- 
enced neither by interest nor ambition. I have 
not been, nor shall I ever be, a pretender to the 
crown that has fallen from the brow of Isabella 
the Second by her own fault. To aspire to a 
throne without any other right than that of a 
blind ambition, one must be a hypocrite or a 
consummate intriguer, and I am neither. I 
believe that the prince deceives himself who in 
our time devotes all his thoughts and efforts to 
the foundation of a dynasty, for the universal 
tendency is toward a republic. Those who 
oppose that inevitable fact, prepare all the 
storms and misfortunes which the ardor of a 
desperate struggle could produce, and merit 
the reprobation of history. In making this de- 
claration, I give an unexceptional evidence of 
my sentiments and convictions in favor of such 
a democracy as the elevated and civilizing spirit 
of our age demands. I am not Louis Philippe, 
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calling himself a simple citizen to possess him- 
self of the throne of Charles X. I am not his 
father, Philippe Egalité; for in order to serve 
the real interests of humanity it is necessary 
to keep one’s self honest and worthy. I am not 
the plagiary of any ambitious egotist. Neither 
my policy nor my pen shall ever exalt the 
memory of Cesar, the memorable despot of 
Rome; for I affirm that there exists more prof- 
it to humanity, and more glory for a public 
man, in the illustrious model of Washington. 
The legislator creates, while the hero of war 
scatters mourning in the midst of his blood- 
stained laurels; he constantly destroys and 
stains liberty with his fatal personality. I pray 
the government to make this manifestation 
public, because it is indispensable that the na- 
tion should know the inmost thought of every 
citizen that occupies an elevated position. 

[In the face of such testimony, we have here 
among us in New York a sct of ambitious up- 
starts who failed in the establishment of a 
confederacy on a black foundation now seek- 
ing to undermine the republic and to establish 
anempire. But they may as well take in their 
“crown” before it gets broken. Americans 
are free men. Americans are self-governing. 
Our Washington, in declining a crown, set the 
world an example which must be followed in 
due time by all the world. Those in favor of 
continuing, supporting, and defending the re- 
public, say Aye! And now, three cheers for 
the progress of republicanism in the Old 
World. Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

— 

Farm WorkK; MECHANICS; CLERKSHIPS; 
Bar-TENDERS; AND STABLE-Boys.—Why do 
young men leave the farm and the workshop 
to engage in counter-jumping, mixing liquors, 
cleaning spittoons, and lounging around stables 
and liquor saloons? It is because they do not 
know any better, can not realize where it leads 
to, or because they are perverted and willfully 
wicked. Many farmers are to blame for not 
supplying their sons with useful and entertain- 
ing books, with the means of improvement and 
amusement at home. They fail to realize that 
boys are boys, and that they love variety. It 
is observed by young ROBERT Coco that 
young Mr. YARDSTICK dresses nicely, goes into 
company, and is popular with the young ladies. 
This gives R. C. a desire to change his rougher 
but much healthier pursuit and become a 
clerk. Or, failing in this, he thinks it would 
be a good thing, in the way of promotion, to 
learn to smoke, drink, tell stories, and get ac- 
quainted with bar-room life and bar-room lions. 
Strong talk—profanity and vulgarity—strong 
liquors, and strong tobacco go together, and 
may be found there. He begins by holding 
horses, cleaning spittoons, and doing such other 
menial service as his low ambition and coarse 
nature suggests or permits. He usually “ fetches 
up” in the poor-house, in the gutter, or in the 
prison. 

Parents can not be too careful in impressing 
their sons with right ideas as to the most desir- 
able callings in life, and to cultivate in them a 
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love for rural life. Who is there more noble, 
more free and independent, than the intelligent 
farmer who owns his homestead, stocked with 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, fruit-trees, 
vines, and shrubs? The farmer who is thrifty 
and well-to-do, what cares he for the fluctua- 
tions in the price of stocks or dry-goods? He 
will gather his crops, lay in a store of good 
things for winter, and sell the surplus. His 
time is his own, and his crops grow while he 
sleeps. The life of the farmer is, or should be, 
the first choice of many more of our young 
men. Next to this in importance to the com- 
monwealth is the mechanic and the manufac- 
turer. After the farmer—or rather in juxtapo- 
sition with him—comes the mechanic, the in- 
ventor. He makes labor-saving machinery. 
By his contrivance we transport our produc- 
tions and ourselves across continents and seas 
by means of the steam-engine. It is the engi. 
neer — not the politician—who is prominent in 
building up a nation and making it a.power. 
Then let us encourage our sons to become in- 
ventors, engineers, machinists, architects, build- 
ers, manufacturers, rather than to fritter away 
their precious lives in doing nothing, becoming 
nobodies, and in making life a failure. Work, 
work, more work,” is what is wanted to give 
health, wealth, and power for good in the world. 


— i — 
MAN: 
IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY.* 


THIS new work is worthy of special consid- 
eration. The question of the Origin of Man 
has received a new impulse from Darwin’s 
Theory of Development, accepted and applied 
by Huxley, Lyell, Vogt, and other naturalists ; 
and the question of his Antiquity has assumed 
& grave importance in view of the traces and 
remains of human life discovered as far back 
as the time of the mammoth and the great 
drift and ice periods of our globe. These ques- 
tions naturally come into comparison with the 
narrative of man’s creation in the Book of Gen- 
esis; and Dr. Thompson’s object in this book 
is to set forth certain principles of adjustment 
between Science and the Bible. The facts of 
Science derived from the latest and best author- 
ities are stated with candor and fullness of de- 
tail, so that the reader will find in this volume 
all that has any bearing upon the question of 
Man. Then the Bible is subjected to the test 
of these facts and results; and it is shown that 
upon sound principles of interpretation there 
is no contradiction between them. Dr. Thomp- 
son discusses Chronology in the light of Egyp- 
tian monuments, which have been his special 
study. The theories of Darwin, Owen, and 
others are discussed at length. The Sabbath 
question and the Woman question are also 
treated in their bearing upon the provision for 
Man as a religious and social creature. 


* MAN: IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY: or, The Biblical 
Account of Man’s Creation, tested by Scientific Theories 
of his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, price $1. Samuel R. Wells, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


The work, though condensed in style and 
argumentation, is a valuable contribution to 
Science and Theology, and is published in one 
handsome 12mo volume. To give the reader 
& more comprehensive view of the contents of 
this work, we copy titles from the several 
parts composing the volume : 


Part I.—The Outline of Creation in Genesis. 
—Moses the Author of Genesis; Origin of the 
Universe; Biblical Idea of Creation; Meaning 
of the Word Day ; Ancient Cosmogonies ; Cos- 
mogony of the Veda; The Genesis of Things 
Revealed by God. 


PART II.— Te Creation of Man.—Harmony 
of Genesis and Geology; Man the Image of 
God; Man the Head of the Creation. 


PART III.— The Origin of Man.—Progressive 
Order not Developement; Successive Creations 
of Species; Progress by Spiritual Power; No 
Transitional Forms; The Characteristics of 
Man; Man Distinguished by the Brain; The 
Dignity of Man. 

PART IV.—Man's Dominion over Nature.— 
Man not a Product of Nature; Serial Progres- 
sion not Evolution; No Links of Develop- 
ment; Man the Conqueror of Nature; Man the 
only Inventor; Christianity a Civilizing Power ; 
Laws of Nature are God's Volitions; Instinct 
not a Reasoning Intelligence; Consciousness a 
Ground of Certainty ; The Nobility of Virtue; 
Edward Everett a Typical Man; Professor 
Owen on Species; Owen and Darwin Com- 
pared; No Spontaneous Generation; The 
Supernatural the Highest Science. 

Part V.— The Antiquity of Man.— True 
Science belongs to Theology; Date of the 
Pyramids; Pile-Habitations of the Swiss Lakes; 
Mounds and Peat in Germany; Caution in 
Framing or Receiving Theories; Did the 
Human Race begin in Barbarism? No Univer- 
sal Stone Age ; Usher’s Chronology too Short, 
Antiquity of the Negro Race ; Man at the Close 
of the Glacial Period; Adam a Typical Man; 
Man the Latest and Highest Work; Some Re- 
cent Works on Man. 


Part VI.—The Sabbath Made for Man.— 
The Glory of the Heavenly Host; Rest, the 
Suspension of Creative Energy; The Origin 
of the Week; The Reason of the Sabbath Per- 
petual; The Sabbath a Sanitary Provision; 
The Sabbath for Spiritual Life. 


Part VII.— Woman and the Famtly.—The 
Origin of Language; Marriage a Primeval In- 
stitution; Sex Fundamental in Human Society ; 
The Family Founded in Love; Mutual Adap- 
tations of the Sexes; The Social Compact a 
Fiction; Woman more than a Femmehomme ; 
Woman’s Sex her Spiritual Prerogative; Wo- 
man Disqualified by Nature; Woman Rules 
by Spiritual Prerogatives ; How to Elevate the 
Poor; The Biblical Views of God. 


[Believing that all truth—in Science and in 
Revelation—when properly interpreted, will be 
found to harmonize, the publisher rejoices in 
this attempt as an important achievement. 
Let us have light, light, more light.” ‘ 


TO PHRENOLOGIOAL STUDENTS. 


WE are making arrangements for our new 
class, which is to commence the first Wednes- 
day in January next, 1870. From every quar- 
ter of the land we are hearing the Macedonian 
cry, Come over and help us; “Send us a 
good lecturer ; ” “ Is there a phrenologist within 
convenient distance of my residence who can 
make a reliable examination of a head?” 

“ Please come, or send us some person to give 
us a course of lectures on Phrenology.” These 
demands are frequent. How shall they be 
filled ? 

There are young men who are anxious to do 
good, and are willing to get paid forit; indeed, 
they are unable to spend their time without 
compensation. No field promises a better 
harvest than the phrenological. The man who 
is able to teach a school, can, with proper in- 
struction, become a good practical phrenolo- 
gist. Hundreds of men, with practice, would 
become effective speakers who, it is likely, will 
remain mute for life. 

This country needs a thousand honest, in- 
telligent, earnest men to lecture on Phrenology. 
There is many a county that would support an 
able phrenologist. We know of one successful 
phrenologist who maintained his family hand- 
somely, and spent seven years in a State con- 
taining but eight counties, and did not travel 
over two-thirds of the ground. 

Our object in the instruction of a class is to 
teach students how to describe character on 
scientific principles, and how to present Phre- 
nology in public lectures acceptably. In the 
July number of the JOURNAL, page 282, this 
subject is more fully stated and set forth. 
Those who desire to look into the subject, 
who think they might like to join the class, 
will please address the office of this JOURNAL 
asking for a circular entitled “ Professional 
Instruction in Phrenology.” This will give 
full explanations. 


— . — ee 


CAUSE AND Errect.—Mr. Hayes, one of the 
wardens of the Massachusetts State Prison, in 
a valuable work just published, states that 
during his eleven years’ connection with that 
institution, as one of its officers, twenty-one 
persons were imprisoned for killing their 
wives, two for killing fathers, and one for kill- 
ing his mother, and that all but one were ha- 
bitual drunkards, and were drunk when the 
crimes were committed. He adds, These were 
not bad men except when under the influence 
of liquor.” 


[Aye; we have visited most of the prisons in 
the United States and Great Britain; have 
examined large numbers of prisoners, and have 
found as well-formed heads among them as in 
any class of soeiety. A perverted appetite, or a 
violent temper, or a fit of jealousy has led to 
crime, which was the furthest possible from 
the thoughts of the one committing it. But 
“drink” is the most fruitful of all causes of 
violence and crime.] 
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A NEW METHOD OF WARMING 
RAILROAD CARS, AND ROOMS. 
5 
To warm our houses, our stores, offices, and 


conveyances so that we shall be comfortable 


— — — 


which, by the simple action of the fire, is caused 
to circulate the entire length of both sides of the 
car, out and back, under each seat, under the 


passage-way at each end, and back again to the 
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in cold weather, and at the same time breathe 
an atmosphere free from poisonous vapors, is 
one of the aims sought to be realized in this 
progressive age. Very many devices have 
been announced to the world as meeting com- 
pletely the desideratum, but in practice very 
few have approximated to it, and most of these 
have been found so expensive in construction 
that only the wealthy can use them. 

As everything affecting the wel- 
fare of the traveling public becomes [BR 
more and more important with the | 
increase of our population, any im- 
provement in the factlities and acces- 
sories of travel becomes of general 
interest. There is probably nothing 
connected with a railroad car that 
adds so much to, or detracts so much 
from, the pleasure of traveling as the B 
apparatus for supplying artificial 
heat. Our attention has been drawn 
to a new method for warming cars, 
and its novelty and efficiency have 
induced us to lay it before our read- 
ers with appropriate illustrations. It 
has been very successfully introduc- § 
ed on several of our best roads the 
past two years; and is no longer a EE 
mere experiment. 

This apparatus is constructed with 
special reference to warming the air 
nearest the floor of the car, and the & 
feet of the passengers. It consists of % 
a substantial wrought-iron stove, in 
which is coiled part of an endless 


fire to be reheated. Thus is formed a contin- 
uous Circuit of heating and radiating surfaces, 
distributed over nearly, the entire floor-space 
of the seats, giving to, every passenger a cm- 
plete foot warmer, and that without injury to 
boots or shoes—in effect, the stove going to 
every passenger, instead of every passenger 
going to the stove. The water in its iron chan- 
nel, circulating through the fire, absorbs nearly 
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in the vicinity of the fire. One stove is enough 
for a car, and that occupies only the space of a 
single passenger. The fire of the stove, as seen 
in fig. 1, is securely inclosed within a strong, 

= jointless cylinder of cast iron, en- 
cased in another cylinder of heavy 
wrought iron, which in its turn is 
encased in a cylinder of shect iron, 
allowing a space between of four 
inches for circulation of air. The 
size of the stove for ordinary cars is 
three feet high by two feet in diam- 
eter. The fire chamber is but four- 
teen inches diameter. There is no 
door at the side, and over the only 
opening to the fire is placed (after the 
day’s supply of fuel is put on) a heavy 
iron grating or screen, which, if not 
iN fastened by hand, falls by the jar of 
the car and locks itself. Through this 
safety grating the smoke can escape. 
The fire-grate can not be overturned ; 
the ash-pan, feed-door, and safety- 
grating are locked on; and the whole 
is firmly bolted together and through 
to the floor-beams of the car, so that 
in case of collision, running off the 
track, or any accident, the burning 
coals can not spill out to injure pas- 
sengers or set fire tothe car. The fire 
required is but a dull one, and without flame 
when hard coal is used. In case of a “ smash- 
up,” and breakage of the tube, the water which 
fills it will flow out, and most effectually con- 
tribute to extinguish the fire. Sometimes the 
stove is hung beneath the body of the car; 
but as this mode involves more expense in con- 
struction, fuel, and repairs, and is more liable 
to accident, und otherwise objectionable, it is 
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heating tube which extends along the sides of 
the car, and under ench seat, about six inches 
from the floor, so as to be in easy contact with 
the feet. This is permanently filled with water, 


c 


best to place it, with the safeguards referred to, 
directly within the space to be warmed, in one 
corner of the car. Thus all the heat is utilized, 
and the state of the fire, as.well as of the en- 


all the heat, so that the outer surface of the stove 
is not hot enough to char even the clothing of 
passengers that may come in contact with it; 
-hence no dangerous heat can be concentrated 
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tire apparatus, is in sight of all interested. An 
indicator is adapted to show the condition of 
the fire; and all the attendant usually has to 
do on the trip is to adjust the draft-doors. By 
using good hard coal, the fire need never go 
out, replenishing but once or twice (according 
to the weather) in twenty-four hours being all 
that is required; and forty pounds of coal is a 
full complement for that length of time, when 
the stove is within the car. As security against 
freezing is indispensable, some non-freezing 
liquid for circulating the heat must be em- 
ployed. For this purpose water nearly satu- 
rated with salt is used, which being tightly 
sealed from the open air within the apparatus, 


will not need replenishing for a long time after’ 


once being filled in, as the waste is but about 
a pint a week. In case of accident, and de- 
rangement of the tube, so that the liquid can 
not circulate and act as a medium of heat, the 
stove can still be used with all the heating 
effect of an ordinary one; and if the fire be 
moderate, the tube in the stove will not be in- 
jured, as it has no joint exposed to the fire. 
The entire apparatus has been tested under a 
pressure of 500 Ibs. to the square inch, while 
the pressure under which it operates ranges 
from one to ten ponnds. Itis perfectly free from 
danger to life, either by neglect, bad manage- 
ment, or any contingency whatever. Its man- 
agement is very simple; and the amount of 
attention it requires is much less than that 
given usually to an ordinary stove. Fig. 2 
shows the same principle, and apparatus of 
nearly the same construction, applied to warm- 
ing offices and other rooms on the same floor 
ofa building. The stove may be in a remote 
corner, while the heat of the fire is actually 
taken up and distributed through all parts of 
the room. 
ADVANTAGES, 


The highly rarefied air from ordinary stoves 
and furnaces rushes at once directly upward, 
and seeks to find vent through the ventilators 
at the top of the car. If the ventilators are 
closed in order to secure the escaping heat (as 
they usually are in cold weather), the atmos- 
phere of the car soon becomes poisoned, its 
vitality having been breathed up; and the evil 
results to health are far greater than they 
would be were the car not heated at all. This 
car warmer radiates its heat at the lowest, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, the coldest part 
of a car, and to that part of the passenger—the 
feet—most requiring warmth ; and as the heat 
can not escape before it has passed up and over 
the entire person, the ventilators at the top of 
a car may at all -times be left open, and pure 
warmed air and good ventilation be secured 
uniformly. 

In Europe, so much importance is attached 
to neutralizing the cold draughts so inevitable 
at the floor of railway coaches, that portable 
tanks or cans of hot water, renewed at the 
stations, are placed under the seats of most of 
their first-class “ carriages.” 

An aged couple, comfortably seated in a car 
warmed by the apparatus here described, onoe 
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remarked to the writer, We have ridden 


many thousand miles on railroads in winter, 
but never before with warm feet, thanks to one 
of the best inventions of the age.” 

This valuable arrangement is put up by 
Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., of this city, who 
have been for many years engaged in the man- 
ufacture of heating and ventilating apparatus. 
Its various parts are covered by patents prop- 
erly securing to the inventors the pecuniary 
advantages arising from its use in cars, public 
buildings, and private residences, 


On Physiology. 


POPPER PP PPP EPP 
A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human hody 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
Nife—Cshanix, 
My people are deatroyed fur lack of knowledge. — Hosea lv. 6. 


ALCOHOL: ITS NATURE AND USES. 


SCIENTIFIC men, both in Europe and this 
country, have for some time been analyzing the 
substances from which alcohol is obtained, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its nature and prop- 
erties. Its potency is great as the results of its 
use strikingly show; but its complete resolu- 
tion by the careful processes of chemistry seems 
almost impossible. It certainly has all the sub- 


tilty which led the Arabians to give it the name 


al cool, the spirit.” 

One of the best expositions, however, of al- 
cohol which we Rave seen is the following, 
taken from a Vermont paper: 

“u Aicohol exists nowhere in nature as an 
original component part. No chemist has ever 
found it among any of the compounds which 
build up vegetation. It can only be produced 
by the wreck and disorganization of the ele- 
ments of the vegetable world. The beams of 
the sun, that great dispenser of light and heat, 
directed by the finger of God, break into frag- 
ments the poisonous gases of.vegetation, and 
form them into atoms capable of nourishing the 
huinan body, but nowhere has it ever arranged 
the atoms which enter into the composition of 
alcohol. The search for it in nature, or in any 
of the natural products of nature, would be 
fruitless and vain. 

“ Neither does it exist in the human organ- 
ism. It is not a constituent of any of the solids 
or fluids of the human body. Examine them 
ever so carefully or minutely, yet no trace of 
it can be found. Nor can it ever become one 
of their constituents. Chemically considered, 
it has some component parts in common with 
some elements which enter largely into the 
composition of the human frame, as sugar and 
starch, for example, but in such different pro- 
portions that the presence of the one is the de- 
struction of the other. Neither of these con- 
tain alcohol, yet the conversion of starch by 
chemical process into sugar, and the destruc- 
tion of the latter, will produce it. The secretion 
of bile contains carbon largely, in common with 
alcohol, but the bile contains no alcohol as an 
element, nor can it be converted into it by any 
possible manipulation. As well might alcohol 
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be distilled from sawdust as from any of the 
secretions of the human system. 

“ No more can alcohol be assimilated, as are 
the constituents of food intended for nutrition. 
If it be taken into the stomach it mingles, not 
mixes, with the food and the gastric juice, and 
that organ is excited to increased activity, as 
if to expel an intruder. It passes on, an un- 
welcome guest (I speak of the healthy economy), 
with the mass of food, to the intestines, liver, 
kidneys, and finally with the fully digested 
chyle to the heart, the lungs, and at last to the 
utmost extremity of the body, and the subtile 
meshes of the brain structure. In all this long 
journey it loses no particle of its identity. It 
is alcohol still. The food is changed from the 
crude mass first entering the stomach, to 
blood, muscle, fiber, brain. Each organ of the 
body gathers from it its peculiar secretion, and 
it becomes at length so completely assimilated 
that not a vestige of its original composition 
can be discovered or traced. We see the re- 
sult of the process in the vigor, and health, and 
growth of the body. Not so with alcohol. It 
mingles with all the secretions of the system. 


It assimilates with none. It preserves its iden- 


tity, and may be detected in the brain struc- 
ture after death. It has imparted no nourish- 
ment to the system, for it had none to impart. 
It has contributed nothing to nutrition, for it 
has no element of nutrition in its composition. 
It can no more make or repair muscle or 
fiber than a mechanic can make gold out of 
iron or tin. It is still intact in all its chemical 
constituents, save perhaps its dilution with the 
water of the system, for which it has a strong 
affinity. | 

“ It does not exist in the cereals or any of the 
articles used for food, yet they are the sources 
whence most of it is derived. Notas a natural 
product, but through the destruction of all nu- 
tritive elements by the process of germination, 
malting, and fermentation. Alcohol comes in 
at the funeral of nature, when the last spark of 
vitality is gone; and simultaneously with its 
birth from nature’s expiring throes, a twin 
compound is produced, which is one of the 
surest and most subtile of all poisons, and which 
will destroy animal life instantaneously, namely 
carbonic acid gas.” 

[Can such a substance be good to drink ?] 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MEDICINES. —NOtic- 
ing this JouRNAL, the Chicago Druggists’ Price 
Ourrent and Chemical Repository says: “ This 
well-known journal, the PHRENOLOGICAL, 

rows better even faster than it grows old. It 
is devoted to reading character and capacity 
by means of Phrenology, Physiognomy, etc., 
as well as to everything which, in the editors 
opinion, is calculated to improve the moral and 
physical condition of the human family. It 
stands, sentinel-like, in the very van of progress, 
hailing. and encouraging peat Apa) which 
promises to ameliorate the condition of man. 
Of course it occasionally, we might say fre- 
quently, advocates measures and reforms which 
many think are by no means improvements, 
but always be assured the editor is honest in 
his convictions. 

“The chief objection which we find to the 
policy of the JOURNAL is based upon its warfare 
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upon medicines of all kinds. That medication 
has done more harm than good is at least a 
debatable proposition, but the abuse of an ar- 
ticle is not a valid objection against its proper 
and skillful use.” 

For the good opin- 
ion herein expressed 
as to the merits of 
the JOURNAL, we feel 
thankful, and in re- 
ply to the “ objec- 
tion” have to say sim- 
ply that it is only 
after taking the tes- 
timony of many wit- 
nesses, not the lenst 
of whom are author- 
ities in medical lore, 
that we have taken 
our antagonistic po- 
sition. It is not 
against that which is 
good we contend, 
but against wicked 
quackery, which now 
floods the land. Let 
medicine and sur- 
gery be taught and 
practiced as they 
should be, by honest 
and intelligent per- 
sons, in accordance 
with the laws of life, 
and we would not 
oppose. Our friend- 
ly critic must ac- 
knowledge that the 
people are wofully 
ignorant on the sub- 
ject; that our news- 
papers and maga- 
zines are crammed 
with quack specifics 
for all conceivable 
€ complaints, the use 
of which only aggra- 
vates the evil. We 
put it to the conscientiousness of every physi- 
cian and druggist, if he is not of the opinion that 
there is far too much dosing and drugging ? 
Furthermore, would it not in his opinion be far 
better for the community if every quack nos- 
trum, alcoholic stimulant, and poisonous drug 
were from this day carefully excluded from the 
human stomach? We simply put the question, 
and leave it for cach to decide for himself. We 
enjoy exemption from those evils, and in our 
own right to think for ourselves we would 
have others keep their mouths shut against 
poisons, and to think for themselves. 
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HEARTS oF Oak-TREES.—J. H. Lick, of 
Lick’s Mills, Santa Clara County, California, 
planted acorns of the cork-oak in 1858, and 
now has 85 trees from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
from 8 to 10 inches in diameter. Let our 
farmers who complain of diminished forests 
do likewise, and keep up the supply of wood. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Ir is but a few years since the person who 
was unfortunate enough to lose a part of his 
leg, was obliged to stump about, like poor 
“Tommy Taft” in Mr. Beecher's Norwood,” 
for the rest of his life, or, what was worse, to 
swing himself through the world on crutches. 

There have been various ingenious and use- 
ful devices to obviate the old stump-leg, as 
well as to do away with the crutches, and these 
inventions have served their purposes with 
more or less convenience and pleasure to the 
wearer and his friends. 

This JOURNAL gave, some fifteen years ago, 
a liberal notice of the then best artificial leg 
the world had seen. 


Since the beginning of our great rebellion 
ten thousand maimed soldiers have called upon 
the inventive talent of our citizens, and now 
we have the pleasure of presenting, for the 
consideration of our readers, the artificial limbs 
with india-rubber feet, invented and manufac- 
tured by Mr. A. A. Marks,575 Broadway, New 
York. 

Fig. 1 presents a full-length leg, which is 
applied in all cases where amputation occurs 
above the knec-joint. Themachinery—-or rath- 
er the parts of this apparatus—is very simple, 
and can be constructed with comparative 
cheapness, and with little liability to get out of 
order. In these limbs there is no joint at the 
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ankle; but having an india-rubber foot, it bends 
at the ball like the natural foot, and the heel, 
being mostly india-rubber, does not produce a 
noise and tramping sound upon the floor, nor 


any more jar to the wearer than the natural 
foot would produce. 

We give also an engraved likeness of Mr. 
Frank Stewart, fig. 2, who has had both legs am- 
putated below the knee, and wears, of course, 
two artificial legs. One amputation is within 
two and a half inches of the knee-joint, the 
other five or six inches below it, yet with his 
two artificial legs he walks briskly and very 
much better than many men having corns, who 
would resent the imputation of being lame. 
The dotted lines across the legs show where 


‘the amputations were made. He uses a cane, 


but can walk without it. 

We are informed that Mr. Marks has been 
authorized to furnish artificial limbs, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, to any commissioned 
officer and soldier, and seaman of the United 
States navy, who may have been maimed in the 
service of his country. It is a source of great 
pleasure to us, and must be to everybody, that 
the maimed soldier, without special charity 
from personal friends, should thus be enabled 
to procure, at no expense to himself, the best 
possible substitute for the limbs which he has 
sacrificed for the honor and freedom of his 
country. 

Fig. 4 is a view of the india-rubber foot 
before being applied to the leg; the dotted line 
shows how large a piece of wood is used in the 
structure of the foot, that below and forward 
constituting the heel, the ball, and the toes 
being made of india-rubber, and being very 
light and elastic. We see nothing in the arti- 
ficial line which gives so natural a step as this 
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foot. Fig. 5 shows a rear view of the knee- 
joint of the long leg, fig. 1, in which all the 
machinery belonging to the affair is in sight. 
We recommend all persons who are interested 
to make an investigation for themselves of this 
work, and we doubt not they would be pleased 
and profited thereby. 


— — — 
VACOINATION—IS IT OF ANY USE? 


BY DR. C. C. SCHIREFERDECKER. 


Ir is a grand sign of our times that people 
everywhere strive to get at least an insight of all 
matters concerning their weal or woe. Neither 
theological nor medical tyranny are now, as 
formerly, permitted to put down the popular 
desire for information. The period of blind 
faith as well as that of smart sophistication has 
passed; we live in the time of sober investiga- 
tion. One of the important questions agitated 
at present in every civilized country is that of 
Vaccination, unfortunately made compulsory 
by some governments. It is a difficult and un- 
grateful thing to ventilate a matter of faith in 
which a whole generation has grown up, and 
which is by a majority of physicians lauded as 
a blessing. 

If the introduction of a destructive animal 


virus, such as cow-pox, into the blood of a hu- 


man being was only an innocent error of the 
human mind, causing no injury, it might be 
left alone till time would throw it also aside 
among the rubbish, like so many other medical 
errors. But vaccination is not only an absurd- 
ity before reason, and an illusion in a scientific 
point of view, but also an enormous imposition 
on humanity. 

It is true, the worshipers of the vaccinatory 
superstition have already been driven from po- 
sition to position; they do not now dare to 
assert absolute protection and harmlessness, 
and the impossibility of a transfer of other dis- 
eases, or a salutary influence on the general 
health. It is true, they now only meekly claim 
for their pet the effect of mitigating the pox 
disease. We might thus hope they will finally 
give up also this last pretense before the over- 
whelming mass of proofs offered by the terri- 
ble results their reckless activity has caused. 
But is it right to wait indefinitely till that 
time come? Shall we permit, without an ap- 
peal to the sound sense of the people, our young 
offspring to be more and more impregnated 
with a destructive virus, and allow the dreadful 
increase of misery and mortality, without a 
protest, since very many of the stanchest friends 
of the work have turned into its bitterest en- 
emies? Why is it that the prices, amounting 
to nearly twenty thousand dollars for any sci- 
entific proof of the value of vaccination, and for 
the removal of the reproach of its being quack- 
ery, have never been attempted to be gained ? 
Was not, in the last century, inoculation as 
much praised and commended as vaccination 
is now? And was it not afterward forbidden 
under a heavy penalty, because it proved itself, 
during a reign of eighty years, a terrible scourge, 
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increasing small-pox and spreading other dis- 
eases? Why did Jenner himself not allow his 
second child to be vaccinated after his first had 
died from the effects of vaccination? Why is 
it that, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
most eminent physicians of the time, and not- 
withstanding the acknowledged fact that cow- 
pox is as poisonous as human pox, an associ- 
ation of physicians declared “the poisoning 
after Jenner's method is harmless, and protects 
for life?” Is it not ridiculous and unworthy of 
any respectable cause to declare vaccination to 
be the reason why the small-pox accidentally 
disappeared at the beginning of this century, al- 
though only about fifteen thousand individuals 
out of the whole English people had then been 
vaccinated? If there were even a shadow of 
sense in such an assertion, would we not have 
the right to expect that now, after the intro- 
duction of general compulsory vaccination, the 
small-pox should have entirely vanished ? 

But the vaccine is an animal poison, a de- 
structive virus, the product of an intense dis- 
ease-process, and causes, when transplanted into 
a healthy organism, disease-symptoms. The 
excuse that some vaccine matter is not poison- 
ous, and that any evil consequence of vaccina- 
tion is only the result of carelessness, is absurd, 
for the cow-pox in itself is a virus, and all 
sophistications will never change its poisonous 
character into healthy matter. The great vac- 
cine admirer, Dr. Heim himself, like many oth- 
ers, acknowledges “ that the danger of a wound 
depends not so much on the nature of the in- 
jury, but on the following local and general 
reaction, and particularly if intoxation is con- 
nected with it; but the symptoms of vac- 
cination are those of poisoned wounds, viz., 
vomiting, diarrhea, fever, glandular swellings, 
inflammation, etc.” 


If anybody should doubt the destructive 
effect of the vaccine virus, I will cite a few 
cases from a vast number. 

Sir Culling Eardly Smith had himself vaccin- 
ated as an example for others, but died from 
the operation. Dr. Wells re-vaccinated in 1863 
a distinguished lady from a healthy child; she 
died four days after of erysipelas. Dr. Walser 
and many other physicians mention similar 
cases, testifying to the fact that people died 
from vaccination. (I am ready to give the 
authoritative proof.) l 

Such prominent men as Kelp, Eulenburg, 
Erlenmeyer, Otto, Berklau, state seventy-one 
cases of insanity as direct results of vaccina- 
tion. Dr. Kammerer tells the Wurtembergian 
Government: “ Noxious matters are clearly 
transplanted by vaccination, not only through 
the vaccine-poison itself, which covers so many 
serious affections, but also by the combination 
with it of other destructive disease-germs, par- 
ticularly of scrofula; vaccination induces in 
the individual a decided disposition to the most 
unfavorable changes.” Dr. Collins observed, 
that at the camp of Shorncliff, where the small- 
pox broke out, many of the re-vaccinated sol- 
diers died, or at least had arms amputated, in 
consequence of vaccination. The same ob- 
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servation, made by Louis Napoleon at Chalons, 
prompted him to forbid re-vaccination. 

That syphilis, cancer, tubercular and scrofu- 
lous affections are transplanted by vaccination 
from the most healthy-appearing children, can 
not be denied. Even Ricord, of the Academy 
of Paris, after a most determined resistance, 
found himself in 1863 compelled to acknowl- 
edge: “ Formerly I have scorned the idea that 
syphilis could be transferred by vaccination ; 
but facts have since accumulated to such an 
amount that I must concede the possibility. I 
am very sorry to be bound to make this declar- 
ation; but I do not hesitate to proclaim loudly 
the fact.” Depaul laid before the Academy of 
Paris four hundred and fifty authenticated 
cases where syphilis was transplanted by the 
vaccination performed by high-standing physi- 
cians. To come nearer home, I can name forty- 
eight eminent physicians of England who test- 
ify in the “Blue-Book” to the same terrible 
fact. ` 

Langenbeck, Lebert, Follin, and others, show 
the possibility of the transplantation of cancer, 
and Villemin, Hérard, Cornil, Clark, Simon, 
and others, that of tubercle. 

These facts have prompted most prominent 
members of the faculty to join the wonderfully 
increasing anti-vaccination-compulsory leagues 
of England, France, Italy, and Germany. 
Even Dr. Gregory, for fifty years director of 
the small-pox hospital in London, declared on 
his deathbed: “ The idea to destroy small-pox 
by vaccination is as absurd as chimerical; it is 
as irrational as presumptuous.” This same 
Dr. Gregory opposed, like the inventor Jenner, 
the vaccination of his own children. Dr. Epps, 
twenty-five years director of the Jenner Insti- 
tute, in London, vaccinated more than 120,000 
people, but is decidedly opposed to compulsory 
measures. He says: 

“The vaccine virus is clearly a poison, and 
penetrates as such the whole organism, and in- 
fects it so that it acts REPRESSIVELY on the 
small-pox. It is neither an antidote nor a cor- 
rigent, nor neutralizes the pox, but it paralyzes 
the expansive power of a good constitution to 
the extent that the disease must fall upon the 
mucous membrane.” Skelton exclaims: “I 
have belonged, a long time, to the great vac- 
cination army; but now I can not take any 
longer the responsibility upon myself, for I am 
convinced vaccine does not only not protect, 
but causes many other diseases.” Dr. Collins, 
for twenty years at the head of the vaccinators 
of London and Edinburgh, finally says: There 
really exists now not the slightest change in 
the virulence of the small-pox, and two-thirds of 
those violently attacked by small-pox were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated individuals.” Dr. Stow- 
ell, for twenty-five years vaccine physician in 
London, declared finally: “ Vaccination is not 
only an illusion, but a positive curse. It is 
more than ridiculous, it is nonsense, to assert 
that a virus taken from a sick animal can 
produce any other effect in the human body 
but to injure and poison it.” 

There is another position to be taken in re- 
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gard to the absurdity of vaccination. Either 
the human-pox and cow-pox are identical, or 
they are not. Ifthe latter, what influence can 
the cow-pox have on the small-pox, if the for- 
mer is driven into the blood of a human being? 
But most of the vaccine worshipers assert, if 
not an identity, at least a perfect similarity. 
Taking this for granted, we have again to con- 
sider exclusive situations. Every individual to 
be vaccinated can not but have already the 
pox disease or not in itself; a third is impossi- 
ble. Therefore the vaccinator who does not 
know whether the one or the other is the fact, 
must, in case the pox already exists in the 
tortured being, assert that the newly delved- 
in poison will, by some hocus-pocus or other, 
swallow up its twin sister, and somehow or 
other exorcise it; that is, Satan is put into the 
body to drive the there existing Satan out, or 
one and one make none (ridiculous!); and in 
case the pox does not exist, declare that the 
animal poison transferred into the healthy 
blood can not do any harm, although we are 
advised to avoid even the smell of a pox 
patient. Would it not be as well for the fac- 
ulty to say (because pox virus and hydrophobic 
virus are both animal poisons), “You must be 
careful not to smell a mad dog,—but there is 
some virtue in being bitten?“ 

The smile at the imbecility of such presump- 
tuous assertions can not prevent the shudder at 
the terrible consequences of vaccination in 
introducing into the human organism and 
spreading among the whole generation the 
most destructive and frightful diseases, as hint- 
ed above. Yet, trembling before these horrible 
facts, we must take a step farther, and accuse 
vaccination of having introduced entirely new 
disenscs, or at least of having so aggravated ex- 
isting disorders that they have become the 
nightmare of civilized humanity; they pro- 
gressed frightfully, step by step, because the 
preceding providential hints of warning were 
not heeded. Such a first hint was an aggrava- 
tion of a throat affection, appearing in 1810, 
and called in its own fatherland “Croup,” the 
product of which is a false membrane contain- 
ing, according to chemical analysis, pox mat- 
ter. Soon, only some nine years later, the rec- 
tum gave another hint to cease to dig poison 
into the blood, by the development of that now 
daily more spreading, aggravated, abominable 
typhus. Here, too, we find in the lower ab- 
dominal intestines pox-like eruptions. Some 
ten years more brought us a new enemy, which 
the faculty impudently called “ Asiatic Chol- 
era.” No research has yet given an excuse for 
the epithet “ Asiatic.” * The mere resemblance 
of certain symptoms of a disease we now have, 
to a disease which originated thousands of 
years ago in the valley of the Ganges from 
purely local causes, is no reason to assert its im- 
portation. Have we not had, for many centu- 


* That unjustifiable names are often the cause of much 
misery on account of their influence upon the views of 
their origin, nature, and treatment of the disease itself, 
is proved not only in cholera, but also in hydrophobia 
and other maladies. 
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ries, the same connection with the East Indies 
we have now? Let us attempt to lift the vail and 
look at the scourge with clear eyes. The rice- 
water discharges differ not only from those of 
the Indian cholera, but they smell positively 
moldy, and examination shows in them con- 
tents similar to pox matter, while we find in 
the whole coating of the abdominal cavity pox- 
like eruption, and know that whenever the 
skin is inclined to irritation, as in the epidemic 
of 1886, the disease is very light. Why will 
we not rather accept what high medical au- 
thority declares, that vaccination acts repress- 
ively upon small-pox, fettering it upon the 
mucous membranes, and thus explain the pre- 
disposition to an intense aggravation of our old 
cholera, particularly in the absence of all other 
sensible explanation? for the Indian importa- 
tion is simply ridiculous. But since the cholera 
of 1830, another step farther in destructive dis- 
ease of the mucous membranes has been made; 
Diptheritis has appeared in a most frightful 
form. 

I will not, for want of space and time, enter 
farther into this matter; but I will call the at- 
tention of the public to the fact that everybody 
can see from the above that, what physicians 
themselves acknowledge, vaccination encum- 
bers the inner coating,“ must have caused there 
serious injury and a progressive tendency to 
diseased affections. Add to this a farther con- 
cession of the lights of the faculty, that other 
acute skin diseases, viz., scarlet fever and mea- 
sles, have become more destructive since, as 
they hope, vaccination bas lessened small-pox, 
and we will have new reason to condemn a 
superstition which has never proved to be of 
the slightest benefit, but entailed upon thou- 
sands of individuals most horrible suffering 
and death. 

These hastily written lines do not pretend to 
do justice to the cause every philanthropist 
ought to sustain; but finding the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL” the only liberal paper 
which will allow an attack on the infatua- 
tion, I wished to be as short as possible, in 
order to not encroach upon other important 
matters more directly connected with its ob- 
ject of its publication. Should there be, how- 
ever, an opportunity offered to me to more 
extensively ventilate the matter, I shall be most 
happy to do so, particularly as I then would 
have an opportunity to show the fallacy of the 
conclusion drawn from the statistical tables on 
which the vaccine worshipers seek to rely. 

[This JOURNAL is open to a rejoinder by 
any regular physician who may be disposed to 
discuss the question fairly. The Eprror, of 
course, reserves the right to revise or reject 
any matter as he thinks proper.—Eb. A. P. J.] 
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SAVE THE Brrps.—A royal decree in Prus- 
sia makes it unlawful to kill or confine in cages 
the blue-gorge, red-gorge, nightingale, hedge- 
sparrow, red-start, wagtail, wren, blackbird, 
titmouse, finch, linnet, sparrow, green-finch, 
thistle-finch, woodpecker, lapwing, swallow, 
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church- owl, starling, crow, raven, roller, gnat- 
snapper, sparrow-hawk, cuckoo, wry- neck, 
buzzard, hawk, and owls, with the exception 
of the horned owls. It is likewise interdicted 
to disturb the broods or to carry off the nest of 
these birds, or to catch them by snares, gins, 
bird-calls, or any similar devices. Trazsgres- 
sors of this order will be punished by a fine of 
from one to ten thalers or confinement in jail, 
or both. The sale of any of the birds named 
is also prohibited under penalty of fine or im- 
prisonment. [Reasons: the worms, bugs, flies, 
and other insects are eating and spoiling the 
fruits, grain, and other crops. The birds are 
wanted to eat the worms and insects. It’s a 
good law. Save the birds. ] 
— EO 
' JOHN A. ROEBLING, 
THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE CONTRACTOR. 
—0— 

THE sudden death of Mr. Roebling, the dis- 
tinguished civil engineer, has awakened a 
strong emotion throughout the country. 

He was born June 12, 1806, at Muhlhausen, 
in Thuringia, Prussia. He received the de- 
gree of C. E. from the Royal Polytechnic School 
at Berlin, and it is worthy of notice that the 
subject of his graduating thesis was Suspen- 
sion Bridges.” With this class of structures 
his name will ever be identified. 

He came to the United States in 1831, and 
bought a considerable tract of land near Pitts- 
burg, Penn. He soon after commenced the 


‘practice of his profession, and continued it 


upon various railways and canals for more 
than ten years before the time ripened for him 
to carry out his ideas of a suspension bridge. 

In 1844, having previcgely commenced the 
manufacture of wire rope, he was awarded the 
contract for reconstructing the wooden aque- 
duct of the Pennsylvania Canal across the Alle- 
ghany River, upon the suspension principle, 
which he successfully accomplished. This 
aqueduct consisted of seven spans, each 162 
feet in length. The wooden trunk which held 
the water was supported by two continuous 
wire cables, seven inches in diameter. The 
suspension bridge across the Monongahela at 
Pittsburg succeeded. This bridge has eight 
spans 188 feet long, and the cables are four and 
a half inches in diameter. 

Mr. Roebling contracted, in 1848, to erect 
four suspension aqueducts on the line of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, all of which 
were completed in due time. In 1851 the great 
suspension bridge at Niagara was commenced, 
and was completed so that the first locomotive 
crossed in March, 1855. This was an engineer- 
ing feat that compelled the universal acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Roebling’s great genius. 

At the time the Niagara bridge was com- 
menced, Mr. Roebling also commenced a bridge 
over the Kentucky River, on the line of the 
Southern Railroad, leading from Cincinnati to 
Chattanooga. This bridge progressed no far- 
ther than the completion of the towers, owing 
to financial failure on the part of the company. 
This bridge would, if completed, have been a 
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more remarkable work than the one at Niag- 
ara, the span being 1,224 feet. 

The subsequent works of Mr. Roebling were 
the bridge over the Alleghany River at Pitts- 
burg—the most elegant suspension bridge, 
probably, on this continent—and the Ohio 
bridge at Cincinnati, completed in 1867. 

His name and reputation have acquired a 
greater prominence within the past two years 
because of his zealous activity in connection 
with the great East River bridge, which is to 
connect New York city with Brooklyn. His 
plans and specifications were some time ago 
accepted as the most practicable, and he had 
been engaged for some months previous to the 
accident which caused his death, in perfecting 
the surveys of the river banks, and other mat- 
ters preliminary to the actual beginning of the 
great work. 

The injury he sustained was received while 
examining the approaches of the projected 
bridge. Being absorbed in some measurement, 
he did not notice a steamboat coming into its 
slip, which, colliding with the rack, forced it 
back, and so crushed his foot. 

Mr. Roebling leaves a son who has given his 
whole attention to the same line of business, 
and who is said to be fully competent to carry 
on the work so well designed by his father. 

The stockholders of the Covington and Cin- 
cinnati Bridge Company, at a meeting held for 
the purpose of considering the death of Mr. 
Roebling, who had been long connected with 
the company as its chief engineer, voted a 
series of resolutions, from which we take the 
following : 


“ As a professional man in that branch to 
which he devoted a greater portion of his life, 
he was without a peer. While he entertained 
for all professional precedents a proper respect, 
he did not permit himself to be bound or lim- 
ited by them. His mind projected original 
enterprises and applied new principles, and he 
thus established new precedents. 

“To him is due the credit of bridging wide 
streams safely, leaving free and uninterrupted 
the channels for navigation. 

“ His late great work at our city will stand 
for centuries, a public benefaction and monu- 
ment to his genius. 

“The work upon which, at the time of his 
death, he was just entering—the bridging of the 
East River by a single span, 1,600 feet long— 
was with him a favorite idea for several years 
before it attracted much attention from those 
most nearly interested. To us, who knew him 
so well, it is especially sad that his life was not 
spared, to permit him to gratify his professional 
pride in the complction of this work. There is 
hardly a doubt that the plans which he had so 
carefully and studiously matured for this mag- 
nificent projected bridge will be followed by 
whoever may be selected to succeed him as 
chief engineer. 

“His life, character, and habits afford a 
splendid example for young men. He entered 
upon life without means or influential friends. 
His honor, his earnestness of purpose, and per- 


severance against all difficulties and the preju- 
dices of men who opposed and sometimes ridi- 
culed his projects, secured for him both.” 

Mr. Roebling had a full-sized brain on a 
well-proportioned body; a very active mind, 
in keeping with his cledrly marked motive- 
mental temperament. His Constructiveness, 
Concentrativeness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem 
were, large. His perceptive faculties were also 
large and active. As a whole, the head and 
body were well formed, and the character was 
in harmony with the same. It was by close 


industry, by the use of his faculties, not in 


themselves remarkable, that he gained fame 
and fortune. 

— EDO 
SOHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
—0 — 

Wx read and hear a great deal about disci- 
pline in the management of schools. Teachers 
themselves differ more or less on the means to 
be pursucd for the attainment of obedience and 
order. Some, evidently possessing a high de- 
gree of intellectual culture, even now advocate 
severe measures in treating insubordinate pu- 
pils. Others ignore corporal punishment alto- 
gether, and claim that the best results are only 
to be obtained by gentleness. 

In the government of a school everything 
necessarily depends upon the teacher. The 
conduct of his scholars is in accord with his 
peculiar system and character. If he be a 
harsh, stern man he may succeed in maintain- 
ing perfect order, and have submissive pupils, 
but he will not make fine scholars of them. A 
youth who dreads his teacher is not at all likely 
to make rapid progress in his studies., He may 
recite glibly, but he will not exhibit a thorough- 
ness of understanding with reference to the de- 
tails and meaning of his tasks. The teacher 
who is kind, and secks to obtain the implicit 
confidence of his pupils in his ability to unravel 
any difficulty which may appear in their studies, 
and who at the same time inspires them with 
a feeling of manliness and self-reliance, will 
secure the best results. He will make good 
students and good men. | 

Order and obedience in the school-room are 
very essential to a teacher’s success, but they 
are as much an end as a means of instruction. 
The chief object of a school system is to make 
good citizens; and that policy, therefore, should 
be adopted which shall best develop the stu- 
dent’s mind and fit him for the activities of 
life. It is manifest that the teacher who be- 
lieves in inflexible laws and rigorous punish- 
ment for misconduct, pursues an illiberal, con- 
tracting, dwarfing policy—he governs too much. 
But he who appeals to the personal honor and 
sense of right of his scholars impels them to 
think for themselves, strengthens their moral 
apprehensions, and brings out the best features 
of their character. When a pupil dispesed to 
be insubordinate is given something to think 
about and do, and his teacher makes him be- 
lieve that he (the teacher) is confident that he 
can do it if he will only make an earnest effort, 
and if the teacher show, too, that he believes 


in that pupil’s integrity and disposition to do | 


the right, he will become actively useful; he 
will begin to feel that he has a part to perform 
for himself and for society, and he will learn 
to govern himself. 

The most successful school in New England 
is said to be one where every pupil stood in 
mortal dread of the teacher, not because he 
was terrible in threats or punishments, but be- 
cause he made a few very simple requirements, 
and then stood firmly by them.” Every scholar 
could readily apprehend, and readily perform 
all, and he knew that he must—there was no 
escape. Ifthe brief lesson was not learned in 
school, it must be learned out of school; and 
every pupil must know completely everything 
that was to be known. There was no oversight 
of trifling defects—they must be remedied. 

With this inflexible authority there was 
coupled wonderful enthusiasm. The teacher 
was more interested in the pupil’s real progress 
and in his studies than in any and all things 
else. The result was remarkable in every re- 
spect. The amount of work accomplished was 
prodigious, and in three months the sense of 
overwhelming fear was developed into filial 
and parental affection. The pupils violated no 
rules, for they had no inclination to do so; they 
were so interested in their studies that they 
seemed to be unconscious of the existence of 
rule; and had one of their number attempted to 
disturb the labors of the room, the others 
would have been more severe toward him than 
even the master himself. They took their 
teacher’s part, and sided with him in all things, 
for he had proved himself worthy of their fel- 
lowship and love. An observer could see the 
change which passed over them. In one year 
the thoughtfulness of manhood had been 
reached; not a thoughtfulness of obedience, 
but of excellence. 

There is a restraint under law, and a license 
without law; but there is something better 
than cither, and that is liberty with law; and 
if we would have our pupils attain to the best 
citizenship, we shall do well to inculcate a 
love of country, and a love of those in author- 
ity, rather than try to trainthem to obedience 
as a virtue in itself and for itself. 


— OE OR 


A Lake or Frme.—The Pull Mau Gazette 
mentions the recurrence of an extraordinary 
phenomenon spoken of by Herodotus, as hav- 
ing been observed in remote times by the tribes 
inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sea. That 
huge salt lake is dotted with islands from 
which enormous quantities of naphtha are year- 
ly taken. Early last month, owing to subter- 
rancan disturbances, the naphtha wells on these 
islands overfiowed, and the inflammable sub- 
stance spread over the entire surface of the lake. 
It accidentally took fire; and for forty-eight 
hours burned furiously over a surface of many 
thousands of square miles, presenting a mag- 
nificent and terrifying spectacle to the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding country, who imagin- 
ed the end of the world was athand. The fish 
in the lake were entirely destroyed, and for 
miles around ü Sas ron was parched and the 
country made like a desert. 
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LIGHTS OF OMAHA—FAMILIAR 
SKETCHES.—No. 4. 


DR. GEORGE L. MILLER. 

THE subject of this sketch was born in Boon- 
ville, Oneida County, N. Y., and is now thirty- 
eight years of age. In 1848 he removed with 
his father’s family to Syracuse, where he stud- 
ied medicine with Dr. Hoyt, and subsequently 
graduated with honor after a medical course in 
the old Crosby Street School, New York city. 
He thereupon returned to Syracuse and entered 
upon the practice of his profession. He re- 
mained in Syracuse but two years, during a 
part of which time he filled the position of city 
physician, and was otherwise officially em- 
ployed in the line of his calling. In 1854 he 
started West, and did not stop until he arrived 
in Omaha, a place where he has since lived, 
and to whose development he has contributed 
no small share. In his new home Dr. Miller 
engaged in the vocation for which he had been 
educated; but after a few years his tastes in- 
clined him to other pursuits, and we find him 
undertaking divers schemes with varying suc- 
cess, until he entered upon the enterprise of 
which he is now reaping the reward in a high 
and honored position—one to which by his 
bent of mind he naturally gravitated,—I refer 
to the editorial chair of the Omaha Daily Her- 
ald, a morning journal of ten columns. This 
adventure was entered upon several years ago 
by him in conjunction with Daniel W. Car- 
penter, a man of large experience in the me- 
chanical department of that business. At the 
time this project was determined there were 
many obstacles in the way, and much that 
made the venture considerably hazardous. But 
the qualifications of the members of the firm of 
Miller & Carpenter were well adapted to in- 
spire confidence in the scheme. In an extra- 
ordinarily short period it surmounted all em- 
barrassments, and by an enterprising and 
spirited prosecution of its legitimate purposes 
obtained a hold upon the community which 
required frequent enlargements of the size of 
the paper, until it has now acquired propor- 
tions equaled by none published within a very 
great distance of that fur city. 

The people of Omaha can not feel too deeply 
their obligation to these gentlemen who have 
made the Herald of so much value to them, and 
especially to the subject of this sketch, whose 
pen is so well qualified for and so freely used 
in writing up the advantages and interests of 
their city. The Herald has always fostered 
with extreme attention and assiduity all the 
projects for internal improvement both of the 
town and State. It has always discountenanced 
with freedom of criticism those various im- 
moral tendencies which are peculiar to no one 
of our thriving towns, but which are attendant 
upon all districts where money is to be found. 
It has taken an elevated position upon the In- 
dian question, and placed the responsibility of 
our frontier difficulties on shoulders which 
should properly be charged with the burden. 
I refer to the corrupt agents and dealers on be- 
half of the Government. If it is true that no 
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treaty with any of our Western Indians is now 
considered of weight by them—if it is true that 
they make and break them with great facility, 
of which really there is no room for doubt 
it is because whlte representatives have taught 
them, by their fraudulent connivances and 
common betrayal of confidence, the practice of 
infidelity ; and for this reason alone do we find 
to-day our Government, whose intention to- 
ward the red man has always been right, neces- 
sitated to accept the resort of extermination. 
The moral disease which the Indians have 
contracted of white men, who, clothed with 
authority, have stolen the stipendiary stores fur- 
nished by the Government, which they were 
to take charge of and distribute for the pur- 
poses of preserving instead of destroying 
friendly relations, is incurable. Some of these 
plunderers, resident in that far city to-day, from 
a salary of $1,500 per annum have in three 
years made themselves rich! To this fatal 
mora] disorder, which is now inflamed beyond 
possibility of allay, I may add one that is phys- 
ical, which white men have given to Indian 
women, and which has been communicated to 
whole tribes; and to-day we see in consequence 
their sick hosts stealing away, with attenuated 
forms and unstable steps, for ever. Should we 
wonder that they wear a scowl upon their faces, 
or fall with demoniac spirit upon every strag- 
gler that trespasses upon their soil? 

But I am digressing quite considerably from 
the matter in hand, for which, however, I am 
sure I shall receive the applause of my readers, 
and none more hearty than that of my subject 
himself. 


It will never be known what the agency of 
this single man has been in building that beau- 
tiful city. How many have been attracted 
thither by his enthusiastic exertions through 
his paper can not be discovered; but I have no 
hesitancy in saying that no small portion of 
the extensive capital centered there has been 
directly or indirectly drawn across the Mis- 
souri by influences of which he has been the 
author. His articles have been to a great ex- 
tent devoted not only to the advertisement of 
the prospects of the Queen city, but have 
looked to the advancement of the whole far 
West. No one in that country, I am assured, is 
so capable of writing up the railroad promises 
of the vast trans-Missouri territory, as ho has 
watched with the warmest interest every indi- 
cation that looks to its development. 

Dr. Miller, doubtless, has seen much of hard- 
ship and adversity in his day. Few have pass- 
ed through so many reverses with less dis- 
credit; and, further, they have touched a 
naturally generous and open nature with 
that choicest ornament to human character, 
the finest trait of the gentleman—sympathy. 
His private letters, rather than his editorials, 
as well as the conversation of his life, reveal 
this quality in all its richness ; and though few 
have been favored with a correspondence, still 
this is a feature which has not escaped very 
general appreciation. 

As an orator, Dr. Miller is always earnest and 
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popular. His blows hit the mark squarely, and 
are sent home without any preliminary fencing. 
He is disposed to be heavy and, perhaps, vio- 
lent in his political addresses, rather than flow- 
ery or grandiloquent. In his manner and 
gestures he is free and natural, with a tendency 
to carelessness. 


— a 
FINE FEATHERS AT CHURCH. 


HAnTER'S Bazaar is certainly not very 
Puritanic on questions of dress. Perhaps the 
good people who are more under bondage to 
fine dressing than they suppose, will like to 
know its opinion on this subject of dressing 
for church.— American Churchman. 

The best bred people of every Christian 
country but our own avoid all personal display 
when engaged in worship and prayer. Our 
churches, on the contrary, are made places for 
the exhibition of fine apparel and other costly 
and flaunting compliances with fashion, by 
those who boast of superior wealth and man- 
ners. We shall leave our gewgawed devotees 
to reconcile humiliation in worship with van- 
ity in dress. That is a problem which we 
confess we have neither the right nor the 
capacity to solve. How far fine clothes may 
affect the personal piety of the devotee we do 
not pretend even to conjecture; but we have 
a very decided opinion in regard to their 
influence upon the religion of others. The 
fact is, that our churches are so fluttering with 
birds of fine feathers that no sorry fowl will 
venture in. It is impossible for poverty in 
rags and patches, or even in decent but hum: 
ble costume, to take its seat, if it should be 
so fortunate as to find a place, by the side of 
wealth in brocade and broadcloth. The poor 
are so awed by the pretension of superior 
dress and “the proud man’s contumely,” that 
they naturally avoid too close a proximity to 
them. The church being the only place on 
this side of the grave designed for the rich 
and the poor to meet together in equal pros- 
tration before God, it certainly should always 
be kept free for this common humiliation 
and brotherhood. It is so in most of the 
churches in Europe, where the beggar in rags 
and wretchedness and the wealthiest and most 
eminent, whose appropriate sobricty of dress 
leaves them without mark of external distinc- 
tion, kneel down togetber, equalized by a com- 
mon humiliation before the only Supreme 
Being. The adoption of a more simple attire 
for church on the part of the rich in this 
country would have the effect, certainly not 
of diminishing their own personal picty, but 
probably of increasing the disposition for 
religious observance on the part of the poor. 

[We can not comprehend how a deep spirit- 
ual yearning, an earnest hearty devotion, can 
co-ordinate with the gaudy plumage of the 
peacock or the conspicuous exhibition of 
flashing jewels. Tasteful attire, suited to the 
wearers personale, is not out of place any- 
where; for that whtch is truly tasteful can not 
but be acceptable to all.] 
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ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 


THE TIGER. 
8 

Ix the history of savage beasts we read no 
accounts more thrilling and repulsive than 
those which relate to this prowliug and malig- 
nant animal. The lion has no such terrible 
records of sudden destruction wrought to trav- 
elers and hunters in the Indian jungles as the 
tiger has made his name famous for. While 
in strength the latter is inferior to the former, 
yet in ferocity and cunning he is much the 
superior. The general appearance of the tiger 
is so well known that but a brief description 
will suffice here. He is quite different in con- 
tour from the lion, though belonging to the 
same family, the felidae of animals. He has 
no trace of the lion’s shaggy mane, and instead 
of the latter’s bold and rather noble front, his 
countenance, scowling under the different pas- 
sions, conveys the idea of wanton treachery 
and cruelty. His body is long and slender; 
the whole form cat-like, and his movements 


are performed with a singular smoothness, 


ease, and grace. An animal of this species in 
good health, with hair fine, thick, and glossy, 
the color bright-tawny yellow, shaded into pure 
white on the under parts, and marked with 
dark bands and brindlings, exhibits a distribu- 
tion of color not only pleasing but beautiful. 
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The variations of color are more marked in the 
male than the female, and deepen with age; 
cubs being of a gray hue with obscure dusky 
bands. | 

The home of the tiger is entirely restricted 
to Asia, but there its range is extensive. It is 
found on the hot plains of India, in the cool 
parallels of the lofty Himalayas, and amid the 
rugged scenery of China. The tigress brings 
forth three, four, and sometimes five young at 
atime. She is a faithful mother, braving every 
danger for them, and attacking without any 
hesitation man and beast in their defense. 

The natives of Sumatra regard this animal, 
notwithstanding its ferocity, with a supersti- 
tious veneration, and take but few precautions 
against their depredations. In the vicinity of 
Bencoolen, it is said, scarcely a family can be 
found that has not lost some member, carried 
off by tigers. The natives believe in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, and call 
the tiger nene—that is, grandfather—upon the 
supposition that the souls of their ancestors 
dwell in the tigers. When a tiger enters one 
of their villages, the people prepare rice and 
fruits and place them at the entrance, suppos- 
ing that the predatory beast will be pleased 
with this hospitable reception and so pass on 
without doing any harm. 
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In some of the provinces 
of southern India the rav- 
ages of this animal have 
been appalling. One district 
alone made returns to the 
British Government of three 
hundred men and five thou- 
sand cattle destroyed in 
three years. It, however, is 
only in the open country 
that the tiger becomes so 
dangerous; for in the forest 
he finds food, and rarely en- 
counters man. When press- 
ed by hunger he seeks his 
prey in the neighborhood of 
the villages, and carries off 
cattle before the herdsmen’s 
eyes. If he tastes human 
blood once, the spell of fear, 
which he instinctively felt 
before toward man, is brok- 
en; the tigers nature is 
changed, he deserts the jun- 
gle and haunts the very 
doors of his victims. Cattle 
pass unheeded, but their 
driver is carried off; and 
from that time the tiger be- 
comes a man-eater, 


The tiger's skin is of suf- 
ficient value to encourage 
the Oriental hunter to seek 
his lair; but the most eff- 
cient means for his destruc- 
tion has been the rewards 
offered by provincial govern- 
ments for his head. This 
system has stimulated both 
native and European inge- 
nuity in devising methods for capturing and 
killing him. 

Hunting the tiger is a sport exclusively In- 
dian; it has been looked upon as pre-eminent 
among Eastern sports. The only animal found 
suitable to assist in this dangerous amusement 
is the elephant, which often displays great 
courage and coolness in the chase, and at times 
a sagacity which has saved the rider’s life. 
When a tiger springs on an elephant, as he 
does not hesitate to do when closely pressed, 
the latter is generally able to shake him off 
under his feet, and then the elephant either 
kneels on him and crushes him at once, or 
gives him a kick which breaks half his ribs. 
Elephants sometimes are terribly wounded in 
the struggle, as a large tiger clings very tena- 
ciously with his claws and teeth. It happens, 
too, occasionally, that an elephant failing to dis- 
lodge the tiger, will fall and endeavor to roll 
on his enemy, in which case the hunters who 
may be on the elephant’s back are exposed to 
double danger. 

The tiger is readily tamed when taken young, 
but its temper is not to be so much depended 
on as the lion’s. The eminent Charles James 
Fox had a young one which followed him 
about like a dog. He had reared it from its 
infancy, and fed it entirely on milk and vegeta- 
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i lost his life in the struggle which ensued. I don’t know how the boy introduced him- Breaks splendidly the car of light. 
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bles. Still its savage nature was not altogether 
subdued or lost, as the sequel shows. One day 
while he was sitting in his room reading, the 
tiger went up and licked his hand, which was 
hanging over the back of the chair he sat upon. 
Before he was aware of the fact, the animal's 
tongue had scraped away a portion of the skin. 
Mr. Fox happening to turn his head discov- 
ered that the tiger’s eyes were glaring, and its 
whole spirit apparently aroused by this first 
taste of blood. Gently rising from his seat, 
and without withdrawing his hand from the 
brute’s mouth, he led it with caressing words 
into the next room, over the chimney-piece of 
which was hanging a loaded pistol. As the 
blood flowed more rapidly the tiger's eyes 
glared more fiercely, but fortunately Mr. Fox 
was able to seize the pistol, and at once shot it 
through the head with fatal effect. 

Early in the present century a tiger pur- 
chased for the Emperor of Germany was placed, 
while awaiting transportation, in the Tower of 
London. It was confined in a large wooden 
case lined with iron hoops, some of which the 
animal ripped off the first night of his confine- 
ment, and gnawed the case partly through. 
The next day the case was repaired by the 
addition only of a strong piece of wood, which 
was nailed on the outside. As might be ex- 
pected, the tiger renewed his efforts to break 
his bends, and in the course of the following 
night succeeded, and sprang upon a wall ten 
feet high, where he was found by the keeper. 


Induced by a reward of ten guineas, the latter 


risked his life in the attempt to secure the 
tiger. He engaged some persons to assist him, 
and placed them in a room the door of which 
opened upon the leads from whence he could 
reach the brute. He then provided himself 
with a strong rope, one end of which he gave 
through the window to his companions, and 
with the other formed into a running noose he 
slowly approached the tiger and threw it over 
his neck, at the samo time directing the persons 
within to draw the rope and secure the beast. 
Unfortunately the noose slipped off, and the 
enraged tiger sprang upon the keeper, fixing 
his teeth in the fleshy part of his arm and tear- 
ing his breast and arm dreadfully with his 
claws. In this horrible situation the poor man 
lay under the animal, while one of his asso- 
ciates—a soldier—cut a bullet into four parts, 
and having loaded his musket fired through 
the window at the brute, who immediately 
quitted his hold and soon after fell dead. The 
keeper survived this encounter, but carried the 
scars of it till his death. 

Of all the animals we are accustomed to meet 
with in menageries the tiger is pronounced the 
most difficult to control. Carter, a celebrated 
lion tamer, commonly known as the “ Lion 
king,“ had the courage to enter the cage of a 
full-grown Bengal tiger with only a small 
whip in his hand, and cowed him by a stern 


glance of his eye and a stroke of his whip. 

It is said, in“ Cassell's Natural History,” that 
Van Amburgh, a noted animal tamer, attempt- 
ed to subdue a tiger in a similar manner, but 


For Our Doung Folks. 


HAVE COURAGE TO SAY NO. 


You're starting to-day on life’s journey, 
Along on the highway of life; 

You'll meet with a thousand temptations, 
Each city with evil is rife. 

This world is a stage of excitement; 
There's danger wherever you go; 

But if yon are tempted in weakness, 
Have conrage, my boy, to aay no. 


The syren's sweet song may allure you; 
Beware of her cunning and art; 
Whenever you see her approaching, 
Be guarded, and haste to depart. 
The billiard saloons are inviting, 
Decked out in their tinsel and show. 
You muy be invited to enter ;— 
Have courage, my boy, to say no. 


The bright ruby wine may be offered— 
No matter how tempting it be, 
From poisons that sting like an adder, 
My boy, have the courage to flee, 
The gambling halls are before you; 
Their lights, how they dance to and fro! 
If yon shonld be tempted to enter, 
Think twice, even thrice, ere you go. 


In courage alone lies your safety, 
When you the long journey begin, 
And a trust in a Heavenly Father 
Will keep you unepotted from sin. 
Temptations will go on increasing, 
As streams from a rivulet flow, 
But if you are true to your manhood, 
Have the courage, my boy, to say no. 


— ee oe 
SPARH MOMENTS. 


A LEAN, awkward boy came to the door of 
the principal of a celebrated school one morn- 
ing and asked to see him. The servant eyed 
his mean clothes, and thinking he looked more 
like a beggar than anything else, told him to 
go round to the kitchen. The boy did as he 
was bidden, and soon appeared at the back 
door. 

“I should like to see Mr. ——,” said he. 

“ You want a breakfast more like,” said the 
servant girl, “and I can give you that without 
troubling him.” 

“ Thank you,” said the boy; I should have 
no objections to taking a piece of bread; but 
I should like to see Mr. ——, if he can see 
me.” 

“Some old clothes may be you want,” re- 
marked the servant, again eying the boy’s 
patched clothes. “I guess he has none to 
spare, he gives away a sight.” And without 
minding the boy's request she went away 
about her work. 

“ Can I see Mr. ——?” again asked the boy, 
after finishing his bread-and-butter. 

“Well, he’s in the library; if he must be 
disturbed, he must; but he does like to be alone 
sometimes,” said the girl in a peevish tone. 
She seemed to think it very foolish to admit 
such a fellow into her master’s presence; how- 
ever, she wiped her bands and bade him fol- 
low. Opening the library door she said: 

„Here's somebody, sir, who is dreadful anx- 
ious to sce you, and so I let him in.” 


self or how he opened his business; but I 
know that after talking awhile the principal 
put aside the volume that he was studying, and 
took up some Greek books and began to ex- 
amine the new comer. The examination 
lasted for some time. Every question which 
the principal asked, the boy answered as read- 
ily as could be. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, 
“ you do very well!” looking at the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles, 

„Why, my boy, where did you pick up so 
much?” 

“In my spare moments / answered the boy. 

Boys, think of this. How precious the spare 
moments are which you have to either waste 
or improve! What account can you ane of 
them? The boy in the story showed how 
much could be made of them; but there are 
many, —alas! how very many !—boys in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the forecastle 
of a whale-ship, in the gambling house, or in 
the tippling shop, who, if you should ask them 
when they began their sinful courses, might 
answer, “In my spare moments.” “In my 
spare moments I gambled for marbles.” In 
my spare moments I began to smoke and 
drink.” It was in my spare moments that I 
began to steal chestnuts from the old woman's 
stand.” “It was in my spare moments that I 
gathered with wicked associates.” 

Oh! be very, very careful how you spend 
your spare moments! Temptation always 
unts you out in small seasons like these; 
when yon are not busy he gets into your hearts 
if he ibly can, in just such gaps. There 
he hides himself, planning all sorts of mischief. 
Take care of your spare moments ! 


EO ——— 
DAWN. 
BY C. HENRY LEONARD. 


Tux rable folds of murksome night, 
Just at the dawn of morning's light. 
Seem folding o'er the twinkling stars 
Which deck the welkin’s azure bars, 
And there by zephyrs borne away 

Te give its place to coming day. 


The fairies, with thelr tinkling bells, 
Have songht the green and mosey dells 
Within the woodland’s shady nooks, 
Beside the murmuring, babbling brooke, 
And there bencath the violet’s shade 
Arranged the future night's parade. 


The wood-tick, in his hollow walls, 
Has ceased his dram for fairy balls , 
And, like the fairies, fled away 

Before the blush of coming day; 

He seeks to learn some eprightlier tune 
To beat for them the coming moon. 


The pearly mists are rolling o' er 

The deep breadth of the welkin shore: 
And acatt’ring like the crieping foam 
Of breakers o'er the bluey dome, 
They float up in the stiily air 

Like tattered robes of angels there. 


Then rustling o'er the ripening grain, 
Like murmurs of the falling rain, 

Or waving o'er the grasey lea, 

Like far-off waves on bluey sea, 

Or chanting ‘tween the forest trees, 
Is heard the passing morning breeze. 
Now soon the sunbeams in their play 
Will chase the shadows far away ; 
They move along the verdured plain, 
And creep amid the fields of grain, 
Till grandly on the wond'ring sight 
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THe discussion of the eclipse was not con- 
fined to newspapers, bar-rooms, workshops, and 
drawing-rooms, but found its way into the pul- 
pit. Here are extracts from a discourse preached 
by our evangelic clerical friend Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark, of Pittsburg, who loses no oppor- 
tunity to drive home the truths of revelation by 
the truths of science: 


“The sun is the central pivot of our solar 
system. Around it the earth and other planets 
revolve in elliptical orbits. The light and heat 
ef the sun penetrate a dominion more than six 
thousand millions of miles across. Astrono- 
mers are almost as well acquainted with this 
starry field as pastors with their parishes or 
farmers with their grounds. They can map out 
the thoroughfares of the skies, and make out 
specific time-tables to show the running of the 
celestial trains. They can look backward for 
years and centuries, and forward equally as far, 
and tell the exact location of each globe in its 
orbit and on its axis at any given moment. We 
can form no idea of these infinite distances by 
the measure of terrestrial miles. The sun fs 
three hundred and eighty-four times farther 
away from us than the moon. One trip to the 
sun would be equal to nearly two hundred trips 
to the moon and back again. And it would 
take a locomotive, trayeling thirty miles an 
hour, cleven montha to reach the moon. Ifa 
locomotive, at the same rate of speed, had 
started toward the sun the day that Columbus 
discovered America, and kept on ever since, it 
would have scarcely more than reached its 
destination now. And if the sun were tunneled, 
it would take three years and a half to drive an 
engine through it at thirty miles an hour. 
These comparisons may give some notion of 
the remoteness and the size of the sun and 
moon — those orbs so common to our sight, and 
so familiar as words in our every-day vocabu- 
lary—our kindliest neighbors of the sky. 

“There have been frequent total eclipses of 
the sun recorded since the birth of Christ. Of 
course the record represents only certain por- 
tions of the earth’s surface where civilization 
has taken notes. Perhaps as many more have 
occurred in less obeerving lands, of which no ac- 
count is given. To superstitious minds the phe- 
nomenon has always been fraught with more or 
less alarm. Herodotus mentions a total eclipse 
of the sun as having taken place during a rag- 
ing battle between the Medes and Lydians. 
The historian states that the two armies were 
so terrified by the sudden disappearance of the 
sun, that they at once ceased fighting, and con- 
cluded a treaty of peace upon the battle-field. 
This eclipse is noted as the one which ended a 
tedious mortal strife, and occurred nearly six 
hundred years before the Christian era. Not 
. darkness now, but ight, in the gospel age, that 
maketh wars to cease! To the mind of a true 
believer, an eclipse is one of the most emphatic 
evidences of the Supreme Intelligence. Skep- 
tics have attempted to explain away the dark- 
ness which overspread Judea on the day of 


our Saviour’s crucifixion by calling the shad- 
owy night at noon an eclipse of the sun. But 
such an explanation is as unscientific as it is 
unbelieving; for a total eclipse of the sun can 
never continue more than seven minutes at any 
given point on the earth’s surface, and that 
only when the moon is nearest the earth, and 
the sun is farthest away. Besides, at the time 
of Christ’s death the moon was full, when there 
could not possibly be an eclipse at all. The 
awful darkness of Calvary from midday until 
three o’clock in the afternoon was a supernat- 
ural gloom, accompanied by an earthquake, 
which compelled even centurion and Roman 
guard to acknowledge that the suffering Jesus 
was the Son of God. The well-attested fact of 
the three hours’ appalling blackness across the 
land of Palestine when the sinless Saviour 
died, stands upon history’s page as an unan- 
swered argument for the truth of revelation. 
Science bows in profound confession that the 
Cross is as immaculate as the Throne—thut the 
Nazarene is God. And no Renan or Emerson 
shall ever be able to smile away in poetry and 
in sentiment the sublime realities of Christian- 
ity. The tallying marks of Golgotha’s cruelty 
are on the earth’s foundation rocks as distinctly 
written and indelible as on the page of inspira- 
tion ! 

Many years ago, in this country, our fathers 
witnessed a total eclipse of the sun. It was 
unexpected in the rural districts. Men were 
out in the fields at work; women and children 
were alone about the cabin doors. Suddenly, 
without an interposing cloud, the light began 
to fail at midday; the shades of twilight fell 
across the ground; the hills went out of sight. 
Eyes from the fields, eyes from the dwellings, 
eyes from the roads, eyes from the village 
streets, eyes from the distant city, eyes from the 
sea, were all fastened on the sun. The inter- 
est became more and more jntense as the disk 
of the great luminary sank behind the mystic 
vail, until the last ray went out, when a shud- 
der thrilled every heart. Strong men turned 
pale in the ghastly gloom; brave-hearted women 
wept; children, seeing the shadow of eclipse on 
their parents’ faces, crouched trembling at their 
feet. The light of the sun had changed to 
darkness, and how great was that darkness! It 
is so when a Christian is eclipsed. It is a start- 
ling phenomenon in the providence of God. 
The life lighted up for shining forever, strange- 
ly fails, and how great is that darkness! 

“Yesterday’s eclipse was toward evening. 
The sun had well-nigh finished his diurnal 
course. His morning brightness had rounded 
up to full noontide effulgence, and he was de- 
scending the west in royal strength and beauty. 
From Seminary Hill, in Allegheny, the sight 
was grand of the departing day. Another Sat- 
urday was almost done. The calm, still night 
was coming on. Yet the declining sun was 
strong and full. And after the high circle of a 
harvest noon had been accomplished—down 
toward the quieter hour of eventide—lo! the 
creeping shadow, black and dense, across his 
beaming face! The object unseen before be- 


cause of the overflowing radiance, now vails 
the central source of light. It seemed so pass- 
ing strange to see a beautiful sunset marred by 
the sweeping pall of an obscure and inferior 
orb, as if a hearse had rolled against the heav- 


enly doors and waited for its dead! But, no; 


oh, joy! thank God! the sable charfot passes 
empty away, and the sun is still alive! There 
is grandeur and there is glory still. The shad- 
ow disappears before the peaceful sunset of the 
week. The sun shall not go down eclipsed. 
There is cheer in the west, and an uplifting of 
glory from the face of the sinking luminary that 
fringes the clouds with gold. We knew as we 
gazed that the sun had not ceased his shining, 
and felt that all the gloom of eclipse or of 
midnight was in the backward rolling of the 


world.” 
0 


A HIND RECEPTION.* 


Wirth a single exception, our new book, 
“ WEDLOCK,” has been most kindly received 
by the press and the public.. Letters come to 
us daily from matrons and maidens, from sires 
and sons, thanking us for placing within their 
reach “so good a book.” But the best evidence 
of their appreciation is not in what they say 
of it, but rather in what they do about it. 
Having purchased a copy for their own use, 
they promptly order other copies sent to their 
friends. Here is a sample letter, after giving 
date, name of place, and the address of parties 
to whom books are sent. The gentleman 
writes : 

“ Your beautiful and excellent work on ‘ Wed- 
lock’ is just the thing I wish to place in the 
hands of my four sons and daughters,—one 
married and three unmarried. I am sure the 
teachings of this book will make them better 
husbands and fathers, and wives and mothers. 
Inclosed you have post-office order for the 
amount,” etc. 

Now this is something more than compli- 
mentary, —it is encouraging. We have already 
printed three large editions, and shall soon 
print another. 

Here are a few brief extracts from the press: 

This is a most entertaining and no less instructive 
book in which the experienced author has drawn together 
from ample resources an “infinite variety of.curious 
reading relating to the subject-matter. In some twenty 
or more subdivisions he has exhibited Matrimony, Pos- 
sible, Prospective, Probable, Improbable, and Impos- 
sible; so that by turning Mr. Welle’ lamp toward him- 
self, every reader can determine how he stands in the 
matter. Asa specimen of publication the book is one of 
the neatest we have seen; in its paper, text, and orna- 
mentation in happy keeping with the delicate subject to 
which it is devoted.— The New- Yorker. 

In this little work Mr. Wells aims to teach hnmanity 


how the world would be ineffably happy if men and 
women were educated to a proper knowledge of the right 


WEDLOCK; or, the Right Relations of the Sexes, a 
Scientific Treatiee discloeing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing Who May and Who May Not 
Marry. By S. R. Wells, author of New Physingnomy,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 288. Price, plain, $1 50; extra gilt, $2. 
Samnel R. Wells, Publisher, New York. 

+ The exception appeared in a scurrilous print. utterly 
unworthy of notice. It was a malicious, not to say libel- 
ons, attack, and if the parties were rezponsible, they could 


bo made to suffer. 
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relations of the sexes. Phrenologically epeaking, all the 
misery aud unhappiness which sometimes accompany 
married life arise from the husbands and wives not being 
acquainted with each other's dispositions before marriage. 
Now, the author of this work explains quite satiefactorily 
why men and women should marry, what kinds of per- 
eons they should take for their wives and husbands, and 
how they can become aware of the temperaments, etc., 
of those with whom there is a probability of their enter- 
ing into matrimony. Whatever might be thought of the 
ecionce of Phrenology, there is no doubt that many 
matches which result unhappily are caused by an incon- 
grulty of dispositions between the parties, which could 
certainly have prevented the alliance had either been 
aware of ite existence. Aside from ita phrenological 
facte and theories, the book before us contains many 
sensible reflections and gives much good advice which, 
if taken, can not fail to add to the stock of human happi- 
ness.— New York Herald. 

A good many good things are said or suggested in this 
neat volume.— Christian Advocate. 

Samuel R. Wells, 889 Broadway, has published an in- 
teresting book, ‘‘ Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the 
Sexes.” The author looks at the subject from a scien- 
tific point of view, and the work contalus many ideas 
that, if acted upon, would prove beneficial to the human 
race. He argues, and with a show of reason, that science 
should be applied in the work of conjugal selection, and 
to throw proper light on the subject, he would invoke 
the aid of such branches of science as Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, The following 
point is well made: God's laws are open to us; let us 
read and obey them. If He gave man ‘dominion over 
nature,’ He certainly intended that man should elevate 
and not degrade his own race. If, by judicious grafting 
and selection, we can improve flowers, fruits, horses, 
cattle, and poultry, is it not a higher and a more sacred 
duty to do the same for the race of man? If happiness 
be the end of our existence, why not so act as to secure 
the greatest measure of it? Happiness comes of right 
relations, health, development, and a careful observance 
of God's lu we. Marriage, Mr. Wells argues, was insti- 
tuted for companionship and for the perpetuation of the 
race. This being the primary law, it follows that wed- 
lock implies the necessary physical completeness and 
bodily health in both the man and the woman to become 
the parents of sound, well-organized, healthy children. 
The anion should not only embrace sound physical quali- 
ties, but should harmonize those higher qualities of our 
social beings—qualities of mental or spiritual develop- 
ment. We have no right to propagate disease, idiocy, or 
mental obliquity. Disregarding these laws brings not 
only misery upon those joined in wedlock, but the legacy 
is tranemitted to their children. And yet, of all the 
marriages contracted, how few etop to give a single sober 
thought to these things! There is nothing indelicate in 
this handsomely printed book, but a vast amount of 
scientific reasoning and plain common sense.— Turf, 
Field, and Farm. 


The inexhaustible brain of 8. R. Wells has given birth 
to another work, which will, if carefully read and digested, 
and its precepts followed, be of inestimable value to the 
coming man and woman. Mr. Wells has evidently given 
much study to his theme, and has taken time and care in 
the preparation of this work, as it is intoresting and 
amusing, as well as instructive; for, besides advice and 
suggestions to the young, it contains many facts and in- 
cidents connected with matrimonial matters of olden and 
modern times, in this and in foreign lands. Wealso find 
many beautifal selections of poetry, which are, in them- 
selves, worth the price of the entire book.— The Democrat. 

We do not know whether such a little volume as that 
which Mr. Wells has just given to the marrying public 
was suggested by the divorce cases which crowd our 
courts of law, but we think it not unlikely. If the fool- 
ish girls and senseless boys about to pledge their 
faith to each other upon such a slender basis as to render 
ite abrogation more than doubtfnl before twelve months 
of conjugal life, would pernse this book before they take 
so rash a step, they might be schooled into a more pru- 
dent resolution. The object of the book is good, and if 
it be as extensively read as it should be, there would be 
more happiness at the domestic hearth and less recourse 
to lawyers.— Real Estate Journal. 
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It is a very interesting work for any reader; and its 
careful study and attention to the advice it gives, both 
by parents and young people, would do away with much 
of the misery which results from ill-assorted unions.— 
American Artisan. 

Like all the publications of this honse, it labors for the 
advancement of the human race, upon scientific prin- 
ciples. If the teachings of this book were more generall7 
practiced, there would be less unhappy marriages, less 
unhealthy children, and consequently a marked improve- 
ment in mankind generally. It should be in the hands 
of every young gentleman or lady contemplating enter- 
ing the holy bonds of matrimony.” — National Standard. 

The anthor and publisher of this work (a model of 
typographical neatneas, by-the-by) is well and favorably 
known from his many years’ connection with the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. His views upon the relations of the 
sexes are the results of anxious inquiry, intelligent obser- 
vation, thorough familiarity with the subject. For the 
publication in this beantiful form, the reader will thank 
the author whose work is literally a labor of love. 

The tendency of the book is to demonstrate that hus- 
band and wife should love and have faith in one another. 
Their duties arising out of their new relations are kindly 
and forcibly set forth. 

Refinement, gentleness, confidence, religious earnest- 
ness must direct the tone of wedded life. As might be 
anticipated from the author's antecedents, this work is 
marked by a delicacy and power illustrative of his deep 
interest in the public geod.—Jewish Messenger. 

Mr. Wells does not belong to the “‘ free-love conſed- 
eration, but treats of his great social subject in a relig- 
ious and moral point of view. He brings to its considera- 
tion a knowledge of physiology and a very genial nature. 
~—Philadephia Press. 


In this volume are bronght together facts relating to 
the institution of marriage, advice with regard to it, 
anecdotes illustrating the serious and the humorous 
phases of courtship and of matrimonial union, and selec- 
tions frem the literature of love and marriage. The 
work is so arranged and claesified as to be casy of refer- 
ence, and affording in almost any place useful and agroe- 
able reading for men and women. The poetical selec- 
tions at the close are very well made, and afford for their 
number one of the best of repositories of amatory poetry 
of the purer class. There are twenty-two chapters in all, 
none of them dull, and the book is very nicely made me- 
chanically.— The Commonwealth, Bo: ton. 

Mr. Wells is known as a phrenologist, and as manager 
of the phrenological publishing houee at New York. 
His book is well prepared, and furnlehes useful sugges- 
tions by which those to whom it is addressed, may profit, 
sofar as they are to receive wise counsel and learn wisdom 
from anything but experience.—Datly Spy, Worcester. 

The subject of this book is one of universal interest, 
and we need not, therefore, commend it to the public. 
The various topics are discussed with much good sense, 
and without any prurience of thought or language. The 
author is a thorough believer in Phrenology, and this, to 
some extent, colors the entire book.— The Presbyterian. 

Mr. Wells is the author of New Physiognomy,“ a 
valuable and unusually interesting work, and How to 
Read Character,” also a work of great value and interest. 
Mr. Wells has.made a fortune as the editor and proprietor 
of that unique publication, Taz PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, which be has always conducted with remarkable 
ability. In “ Wedlock ™ he displays his superior abilities 
as a writer and thinker very attractively and interest- 
ingly. The subject is one of great importance, and Mr. 
Wells treats it in a thorough and masterly manner. The 
work should receive universal attention. Wedlock“ 
is gotten up in handsome style, in paper, printing, and 
general appearance, and should be added to every library. 
Nia. City Item. 

This neatly priuted volume contains a discussion of 
the significance and nature of true marriage, an account 
of many of the marriage customs of various nations, and 
suggestions for a choice of matrimonial partners and for 
the securing of peace and happiness in the marriage re- 
lation. It is a clean and wholesome book, with a great 
deal of practical good sense in it.—Am. Publisher and 
Bookseller. 

This book contains many bright things, and some of 
its hints and advice are excellent. Such books are 
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greatly needed, and were their practical ideas kneaded 
more perfectly into our domestic life it wonld be far 
more wholesome and satisfying than it now is.— The 
Liberal Christian. 

Cousins, he thinks, should walt until they are past 
forty before even joining in a platonic union. The au- 
thor of this book treats of falling in love, of courtship, 
of the causes of unhappy marriages, of jealousy and how 
to cure it, of separation and divorce, of celibacy and 
polygamy, of love signs and love letters, of the model 
husband and the model wife. He thinks woman may 
make love, in a womanly way, though it is her art to 
conceal and deny it. 

The most important condition of life, wedlock, is yet, 
in the majority of cases, entered into with little fore- 
thonght, and often from wrong motives, and hence result 
the incongruous matches which afflict society. Advice 
to the young on this subject is seldom well received, or 
of much avail, yet that the passion of love is capable of 
control there can be no doubt, and the right training of 
youth in this matter would prevent much misery. Asa 
help in this direction this work may be profitably read 
by the yonng.—Portlend Transcript. 

Gotten up in excellent shape and in the beet modern 
style, this work aime to disclose the laws of conjugal 
selection, and to show who may and who may not marry. 
The author does not attempt to urge any theory of his 
own, but simply to set forth the lawe of God and of Na- 
ture, and to advise compliance with them. The long 
experience of Mr. Wells as a teacher and writer in this 
department is brought to bear with force on this interest- 
ing subject, and he has produced a work that, without 
doubt, will command a very large and extensive sale.— 
Forney's Weekly Press. 

We are far from saying that love's young dream 
would not assume more nearly the thoughtful airs it 
should have, if Mr. Wells’ treatise were necesearily read 
when the dream began to dawn. And yet it is much 
more likely to be consalted by the parents of groom and 
bride than by either of these.—North Am. and U. S. 
Gazette. 

Mr. Wells is an eminent phrenologist, and no doubt 
has sought the aid of his chosen science in the prepara- 
tion of his work. If so, the matrimonial teaching of 
Phrenology is very like the matrimonial advice which 
might be expected from persons of experience and com- 
mon sense.— Brooklyn Kagle. 

A most readable book, and containing much that onght 
to be known and studied by all. We are glad to see Mr. 
Wells take such high ground against hasty marriages and 
unecriptural divorces. And whether Phrenology cor- 
rectly tells who may and who may not marry, a right 
study of character and habits, with proper inqulry and 
advice, certainly would save many from the unbappy 
unions they soon repent.— American Baptist. 

[Many similar “ notices” might be quoted 
from the best authorities, but we deem these 
sufficient to show how highly the new book is 


appreciated. } 
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FOR PHRENOLOGISTS. 


A New CHart.—For the convenience of ex- 
aminers who desire something less bulky than 
the complete work, How To READ CHARACTER, 
or the old Self- Instructor, and something 
better than the old Synopsis,” we have con- 
structed a new DESCRIPTIVE CHART, with ta- 
bles for marking, in delineating character, de- 
scribing all the organs in seven degrees of de- 
velopment, containing about fifty pages, and 
sells for 25 cents. It will be supplied in quan- 
tities at a liberal discount. When ordering, 
please ask for Wells’ New Descriptive Chart. 

New PricroriaL Posters.— We are now 


printing, in blank, two sizes of very fine post- 
ers, in colors, for the use of lecturers. One 
size is very large, 29 by 42 inches, and the other 
12 by 19 inches. Specimen copies will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


— 
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“Ghat They Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their viéios on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and optnions—not discussions till 
de inorder. Your Best THOUGHTS ” so- 
cited. Be brief. 


Kinp Criricismu.—tThe office 
of a literary reviewer is by no means an 
easy one to fill. If he be capable and hon- 
est, he must tell many unpalatable truths— 
unpalatable to such as can not bear the 
truth. A new book, without merit, is put 
forth, probably under a high-sounding title, 
and it becomes the duty of the reviewer to 
describe it according to its merits. By his 
indication of its imperfections the public 
is warned of its real character. When, 
however, a work of real merit appears, the 
reviewer delights tocommend it. But the 
public must itself exercise some discre- 
tion. <A reviewer may be prejudiced; if 
not against an author, he may be against 
the subject of his book, and in this case a 
one-sided opinion may be given. For 
many years we looked only for abuse from 
the newspaper press, because their con- 
ductors or their reviewers knew little or 
nothing of Phrenology, and when they 
spoke, it was in derision. But our twenty- 
five years of study, editing, and printing 
have tended to inform this large class, 
and now they are hungry ſor our best 
thoughts on the study of man. To-day, 
when the press speaks of our work, it is 
with almost uniform kindness. Here are 
some recent notices of this JOURNAL. 

The Sparta (La.) Rural Times says: 
This scientific work, the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, commends itself to all who have 
a taste for good literature.“ 

The Minnesota Enterprise says: The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is one of the 
best publications of the day, and we are 
pleased to learn of its success.“ 

The Philadelphia Intelligencer eays: 
“ This sterling monthly is an institution 
in itself.” 

The New York Evening Mail says: One 
of the most instructive of the monthlles is 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, It occa- 
pies a place unfilled by any other periodl- 
cal, and does its peculiar work so well that 
no one thinks of starting a rival. In all 
matters which relate to health, to hygienic 
culture, and to the ordinary duties and 
practical work of life, it is the best au- 
thority.” 

The Suequehanna (Pa.) Journal says: 
„No one can read its pages carefully with- 
out a feeling of satisfaction and a con- 
sciousness of mental improvement.” 

The Christian Recorder says: ‘The 
press of the country have voted this Jour- 
NAL to be a household necessity." 

The Cattaraugus (N. T.) Union says: 
“It is the most interesting journal pub- 
Hehed.“ 

“The Auburn (N. T.) Morning News 
says: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL de- 
serves all its immense popularity.“ 


Encovuracine.— Here is a 
letter from San Bernardino, Cal., address- 
ed to the editor: I received the premium 
book, New Physiognomy,” last evening. 
I am perfectly delighted with it. Expect- 
ed something nice, but was not prepared 
for such a treat as lies before me. Many, 
many thanks. I make another small re- 
mittance to-day, and presume you would 
prefer the frequent ones rather than larger 
amounts which come not so often; but I do 
not always send for myself, nor know when 


t: 


I shall be called upon to send for others. 
If so many orders are troublesome, you 
must attribute them to the right cause 
your prompt and careful way of doing bus- 
iness. When I send to you, there is never 
any delay—never any mistakes made; and 
eo far I have been so fortunate as not to 
lose a single remittance; while in sending 
to other publishing houses, my orders have 
met with delays, things have not been di- 
rected rightly in many cases, and very fre- 
quently money has been lost. These come, 
not from dishonesty, I presume, but care- 
leseness. Well, I “guess” the trouble 
arises from their not being phrenologists. 
No doubt you have the “ right man in the 
right place throughout your establish- 
ment, and consequently everything is done 
systematically. I wish you would per- 
suade the rest of mankind to be of your 
way of thinking; it would benefit us all in 
one way or another. SARAH J. 0. 


fo our Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENEBAL INTEREST” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a amp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. . 

AN ORDER FoR BOOKS, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CORRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Cautiousness. — My Cau- 
tiousness, I think, is extremely large, for 
I hesitate in respect to almost everything. 
How can I diminish the influence of this 
feeling? ‘ 

Ans. The fact that you understand the 
difficulty, intellectually, is the foundation 
on which you should work. You should 
reſlect intellectually that the seeming dan- 
gers are chiefly the result of excessive 
Cautiousness, and you should arouse your 
Combativeness and Destructiveness to 
give you courage and earnestness, so as to 
offset your timidity. Many things look 
dangerous which we know, intellectually, 
are not dangerous. An artificial snake, 
for instance, will frighten a child, or any 
person who does not know that it is arti- 
ficial; but as soon as it is understood to 
be artificial, the fear ceases. 


ADDIN G MachIxRE.— The 
prices of the Webb Adding Machine are $6, 
$8, and $10, depending on the style of 
finish. It may be ordered from this office. 


CLorainc.— We have re- 
ceived the following questions relative to 
clothing, and commend the subject to the 
observation of the reader. 


What is the best article for under-wear ? 
Should under-garments be worn summer 
and winter by persons in health? Is red 
flannel better than white ? 


In answer we would say, that the opin- 
fons of medical writers on the subject of 
under-garments are various and contra- 
dictory. In our opinion, if under-garments 
are worn in the heated weather, they 
should be white, if the person's business 
be such that this is admissible, because 
white reflects away the external heat. 

The more advanced or reformatory writ- 
ere on medical subjects claim that linen, 
or cotton, should be worn next to the skin, 
and the flannel, if worn at all, should be 
outside of these. Silk has been strongly 
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recommended for under-garments. The 
materials which afford the best protection 
from the cold are woolens or flannels, be- 
cause they are non-conductors of caloric. 
It is contended that flannels next to the 
skin debilitate the cutaneous surface. 

We are acquainted with persons of in- 
telllgence who wear very thin knit under- 
garments in hot weather, and they profess 
to be very comfortable, because the per- 
spiration is absurbed by the woolen gar- 
ment. 

There is a good deal of superstition 
abont red flappel, and people wear it with 
the idea that it will prevent varions kinds 
of diseases, especially rheumatism. The 
coloring material is no improvement to 
the fabric for sanitary purposes in any re- 
spect. 

Black garments, or those of other dark 
colors, absorb the rays of the sun, and are 
thereſore much warmer in the summer sun 
than light-colored garments. If any one 
wishes to experiment, let him cut out of 
various colored cloths, from white to black, 
square pieces of eqnal size, and Jay them 
on a enow-drift in the winter when the sun 
is shining brightly; he will find that the 
snow under the white will not have melted ; 
that which has a little coloring matter will 
have settled perhaps half an inch during 
the day ; and as the colors of different pieces 
deepen down to black, they will melt and 
settle themselves in the snow more and 
more. The black cloth will be sunken 
perhaps three inches, while the white, with 
the same exposure to the sun, will not have 
settled atall. If, then, one wants the bene- 
fits of the sun’s warmth, let him wear dark 
clothes; if he wants to avoid the heat, 
let him wear that which is white. But we 
believe in the sanitary influences of the 
stin’s rays, and think that garments that 
will absorb the rays of light withont ab- 
sorbing the heat, are best for all purposes 
in summer. Light- colored garments admit 
the light and reflect the heat, and therefore 
they are best for warm weather. 


MANUAL LABOR Scnoors.— 
We are in constant receipt of letters in- 
quiring about manual labor schools, and of 
other schools where manual exercises, 
either ofa military or gymnastic character, 
constitute a part of each day’s business. 
Who can give us information relative to 
these schools ? The columns of this JOUR- 
NAL recommend physical training to all ac- 
quiring an intellectual education, hence 
the numerous inquiries respecting schools 
of the right sort. Their announcements 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL would 
send them troops of students. 

The Cornel] University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
affords certain facilities in this direction; 
80, also, we believe, does the Oberlin Col- 
lege, at Oberlin, Ohio. 


Nor A Foot, BUT A Lunatic. 
—Boston, W. A.: The notorious person 
whom you name as talking and acting so 
like an imbecile or an idiot, is only mad,” 
1. e., crazy. He should be placed in an 
asylum. How are the mighty played 
out!“ 


R. B.—For answers to your 
physiological questions, see the Illustrated 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


A Pozzi. Why is it that 


a team can draw a load much easier by 
being near it than by being at a great dis- 
tance from it? 


Ans. If the line of draft of rope or chain 
could be held up level so as not to sag and 
thus tend to drag the load downward on 
the ground, the team would draw just as 
easy at a distance of forty feet, or 400 feet, 


— 


as it would close by, unless it were so near 
as to partly lift the load from the ground. 

In towing vessels, it is said that a single 
vessel will tow easier by having along tow 
rope, and frequently they are ten or fifteen 
rods behind the boat that tows them; but 
that may be partly owing to the steamer 
piling up the water behind it so as to make 
the towboat sail up hill all the time; but 
when the boat is permitted to be far back 
the water seeks its natural level, and attains 
it before the barge reaches the place where 
the water was disturbed. 

Stationary engines on steep grades haul 
up trains of coal-cars for half a mile: the 
wire rope in snch cases being sustained on 
pulleys the whole distance. and we believe 
that the cars haul just as easily when they 
are half a mile off as when but fifty feet 
from the engine. As the rope goes clear 
around the circuit, the weight of the rope 
and its friction on the pulley ie the same, 
whether cars are attached or not. This 
story has been told for many years, viz.: 
that a man could not draw a bushel of corn 
with a rope six rods long; but there is fric- 
tion in a rope, and its weight tends to drag 
the burden downward upon the ground; 
but permit us to say that a man can drag 
a bushel of corn on the ground with a rope 
six rods Jong, and many a poor fellow will 
thank our correspondent for a chance to 
try, provided he may have the corn, if he 
draw it. 


Yawninc—Wnhaat 18 
Cause, AND WHY Is rr CATCHING ? 
Why is it that a bashful country lad, in 
company, gets into a corner and soon be- 
comes eleepy and ns to yawn? This 
is not long continued before every individ- 
ual in the room becomes a prey to the con- 
tagion, and yawning gocs around; even 
the most hilarious are often affected to a 
certain extent ? 


Ans. The cause of the act of yawning 
originates in the brain, and is manifested 
by a peculiar influence upon the organs of 
of respiration, the diaphragm in particu- 
Jar. 

Yawning is one of a class of phenomena 
such as sighing, coughing, sobbing; and 
the hiccup comes under the same head. 
The sigh is a long-drawn inspiration ; 
yawning is a still deeper inspiration, 
which is accompanted by an involuntary 
contraction of the diaphragm, which forces 
the breath into the lungs, and a spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of the jaw. 

Yawning is generally preceded by sleepi- 
ness or fatigue, the respiration becomes 
Jess and less, so that the brain fails to be 
properly supplied with well aerated blood. 
If the air be impure, where many persons 
are assembled, the brain is not well sus- 
tained, and it seeks to exert an influence 
upon the muscles which aid respiration. 
A deep and Jong-continued spasm to inflate 
the lungs and re-vitalize the blood takes 
place, and yawning is the result. The 
tendency to imitate yawning is akin to 
one other spasmodic action of the breath- 
ing apparatns, namely, langhing. Whoever 


sees a laughing picture, or a person in the 
act of laughing, will engage in it by sym- 
pathy, on the same principle that a person 
who thinks of something nauscous will 
have nausea at the stomach. 
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He 1s HARMLESS.— Daniel 
Pratt is deacended from a good family; he 
is not vicious, but simply rickety. When 
at work as a carpenter, he gets on very 
well, earns good wages, lives temperately, 
and is peaceable. His morbid Approbative- 
ness induces that egotism which makes 


him so silly, and the laughing stock of mis- 
chievone youngsters. He aspires to the 
high office of President of the Unitcd 
States. or pretends to it, simply to attract 
attention to himself. He should be set to 
work and treated kindly. 


— X 
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Fallen Women,” The Curse of Drunken - 
ness,” Betting Gamblers, “ Waste of 
Charity.“ Different phases of these sub- 
jects or Curses” are presented in Twenty - 
four Chapters with appropriate headings 
and subdivisions; for example, under the 
head of Professional Beggars, chapters 14 
and 15 treat of Begging Dodges," and 
„ Genteel Advertising Beggars,” The 
Newspaper Plan and the Delicate Process,“ 
„Forms of Petition,“ Novel Applications 
of Photography,” Personal Attractions 
of the Distressed,“ etc. New Yorkers, 
who are often harassed by these classes, 
can here read the modus operandi of 
t fleecers.“ 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issned 
a cheap edition of the same work, which 
they eell at 35 cents. 


MANUAL or ANATOMY. 


James Cochran, M.A., 
and Revised Edition. . 12mo, 


Price, $1. Philadelphia: John 
n. 


the Mind; The Division of the Mind into 
Two Departments; The Relation of the 
Intellect to the Love; The Doctrine of 
Degrees; The Spiritual Body—ite Nature 
and Use; On the Emanations of Mind or 
Spiritual Spheres; Of the Doctrine of In- 
flux, and the Relation of Man to the 
Spiritual World; The Relation of Soul and 
Body, and of the Material to the Spiritual 
Realm ; Correepondence of the Brain and 


— 


. 
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the Mind: The Heart and Lungs, and their 
Relation to the Love and Intellect; Corre- 
spondence of the Stomach and the Mind; 
The Reflex Infinence of the Stomach upon 
the Mind; Excretions of the Body and 
the Mind, and their Relation; The Skin, 
its Connection with the Internal Organs, 
and Correspondence with the Mind; The 
Sensee, their Correepondence, and Inde- 
pendent and Spiritual Action; The Mys- 
tery of Life Explained; Mental Metamor- 
phosis: or, How to Induce npon Ourselves 
any Desirable Mental State; The Com- 
munication of Life and of Sanative Mental 
Inflnence; The Mind not Limited by Space 
in the Transmission of Psychological and 
Sanative Influences; Appetites. Intuitions, 
and Impressions, and their Use; The 
Sanative Power of Words; The Relation 
of Mental Force to Physical Strength, and 


— 


| How to Cure General Debility: Sleep asa 
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Literary Aotites. 

[AU works noticed in Tos PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mos, at prices anneced.] 

Tue DANGERG WHICH THREAT- 
EN THE REPUBLIC. An Oration deliver- 
ed by Damon Kilgore, Esq., in Concert 
Hall, Philadelphia, July 4th, 1869. 36 pp. 
Octavo, pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. 

For enthusiasm and force of expression 
Mr. Kilgore has few if any superiors, and 
in most things we think he is on the right 
side and patriotic to the core. His eenti- 
ments are not expressed with a mealy 
mouth,“ but hold up to the scrutiny of all 
the corruption existing in the political 
arenas of Pennsylvania and the General 
Government. — 

9 . A 

ÅDVERTISER’S GUIDE. Giving 
a Complete List of all Newspapers, Perl- 
odicals, and Magazines published in the 
United States and Territories, for the 
ready Reference of Advertisers. Chicago: 
Cook, Coburn & Co. j 
A handy little volume of 340 pages, very 

convenient for advertisers, No price stated. 

Tuk Serves Curses or Lonnon, 
By James Greenwood, the Amateur 
Cnsnal.““ 336 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
The following are the Seven Curses" 

named: *' Neglected Children.“ “ Profes- 

sional Thieves.“ Professional Beggars.“ 
u 

This treatlse is arranged In the form of 
a rchool-book, namely, Definitions, Queries. 
and Replies. It le in popular style, suit- 
able for reference, or for one who wishes a 
cursory knowledge of the subject. 

Tux MENTAL Core. Illustrat- 
ing the Influence of the Mind on the 

y, both in Health and in Disenze, 
and the Psychological Method of Trent- 
ment. By Rev. W. F. Evans, author of 

The Celestial Dawn,” The Happy 

Islands.“ The New Age and its Mes- 

senger.“ etc. 364 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

Price, 31 50. Boston: H. H W 

Carter. 

The Table of Contents will give a com- 
prehensive idea of the book: The Relation 
of the Human Mlud to God; The Mind Im- 
material but Substantial; On the Form of 


Mental State, its Hygicnic Value, and How 
to Induce It; The Will-Cure, Active and 
Passive; The Influence of the Spiritual 
World upon Mental Health and Disease. 
We reserve comment. 


Lovr Ax p LineErty. By Alex- 
ander Dumas. 12mo, 
paper, $1 50; cloth, $1 
son & Brothers. 


This claims to be a historical novel, 
founded on the French Revolution. It 
will no doubt find many readers who are 
more fond of fiction than of fact. 


. 870. Price, 
a T. B. Peter- 


Scottish UNIVERSITY AD- 
DREsaxs. By John Stnart Mill, James 
Anthony Froude, and Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol IV. IN parea 16mo. Price, B cts. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


A capital series of small books off great 
eubjects. 


A Parser AND ANALYZER FOR 


BeoinNers. With Diagrams and Sug 
estive Pictnres. By Francis A. March. 
fessor of the English Language and 
Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege, author of Method for the Philo- 
logical Study of the English Language.” 
t Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 


— 


Saxon Language.“ etc. 12mo, 8 pages, 
flexible cloth covere. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author's Preface says: It ie made so 
as to task the memory as little as possible, 
and the perceptlon and judgment as much 
ae ponslble.“ More than fifty illustrations 
and diagrams are given as aids and saug- 
gesters to pupils and readers. 


MARGARET Futiter’s Works. 


Now Ready: a New Edition of the 
Works of Margaret Fuller. in Six Vol- 
umes, witha Portrait. Price, 810. New 
York: Office. 


This is a comprehensive series, and will 
be read extensively by those who appreci- 
ate Margaret Fuller as ¿ke woman who has 
left her impression on her nation and race. 
We well remember the electric effect pro- 
duced by the sudden news of her tragic 
death. These volumes embrace not only 
her own writings, but aleo an Introduction 
by Horace Greeley, and Memoirs by Robert 
Waldo Emerson, William Henry Channing, 
and James Freeman Clark. 


CHRIST AND THE GALLOWS; or, 


Reasons for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. B 
I mo, 828 pages, cloth. Price, $2. 
lished for the Author by the Masonic 
Publishing House, New York. 


The tendency throughont the Christian 
world at the present day is toward the 
abolition of the death penalty for crime. 
It is believed there is a better way. The 
author has given one of the best arguments 
in favor of aboliehing capital punishment 
that we have seen, and he believes each of 
the States will soon consummate the work. 
The book may be ordered from this office. 


Marvin H. Bovee. 
Pub- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHAKER, 


AND REVELATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
With an Appendix. By F. W. Evans. 
12mo, 162 pages. Price, $1 25. Published 
by the Author at Mount Lebanon, Co- 
lamhia Co., N. Y. 


Much interest and inquiry having been 
inetituted concerning Shakeriem, onr ven- 
erable friend Evans has herein endeavored 
to give the desired information. We can 
not give a synopsis of his book in a brief 
notice, but trust those interested will read 
the book itself. There is something psy- 
chological in the Shaker religion which 
must attract the attention of scientists as 
well as the lovers of the mysterlons. This 
is the best exposition of Sbakerism yet 
published. 


THe HisronicAL MAGAZINE, 
and Notes and Queries concerning the 
Antiquities, History, and Biography of 

merica. New Series. Vol. V. Price, 
$5, in advance, single numbers, 75 cents. 
Morrleania. New York: Henry B. Daw- 
son, Editor and Publisher. 
The early history of our country is but 


little known to the majority of our inhabit- 


ants. We all know when Columbus dis- 
covered America; when the landing was 
made on Plymouth Rock, and when and 
where the great battles of the Revolution 
were fought; buat there are volames of the 
most intensely interesting biatory filed 
away in the pigeon-holes of old secretaries, 
book-cases, and among private mannu- 
scripts, transmitted from our forefathers 
to present occupants of the domain. It is 
the object of the Historical Magazine“ 
to gather and winnow the wheat from the 
chaff, presenting the clean grain to all read- 


ers. Besides this, the Magazine gives a 


record of all new publications. with a fair 
and honest estimate of their merits. 

The Historical Magazine” ought to 
have a place in every public Ifbrary and 


reading - room in the United States. 


Tue Imperialist, an anti- re- 
publican weekly sheet started here some 
months ago— with a crown for a vignette— 
without names of editors or publishers, 
has come to an end. Where are the 
mourners? Have they set sail for foreign 
parte? Let them show their traitorous 
faces here no more. America is not the 
place for monarchies nor for upetart im- 
perialists. 


Tue RURAL CAnOLINIAN. An 


Illustrated Magazine for the Farm, the 
Garden, and the Household. The ofi- 
cial organ of the Sonth Carolina State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 
D. H. Jacques, editor, assisted by gentle- 
men of ability and experience. 


Messrs. Walker, Evans, and Cogswell, 
of Charleston, 8. C., thus announce a new 
venture in the field of serial literature, 
They “intend to make ‘The Rural Caro- 
linian ’ the best, and handsomest industrial 
magazine ever published in the South.“ 
With a gentleman for its editor, whose ex- 
perience and culture admirably fit him for 
that position, we do not see why the 
publishers may not succeed in their meri- 
torioue enterprise. A well-managed and 


progressive industrial magazine is much 
needed in the South, and will do very much 
toward stimulating the Southern people in 
the development and utilization of their 
vast resources. Price of the magazine is 
fixed at $2 a year. —— 

Tue CarnOLIO WORLD. A 
Monthly Magazine of General Literature 
and Science. Vol. IX. April to Septem- 
ber, 1869. Terms, $5 per year, in ad- 
vance. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation House. 


The title page and table of contents for 
this volume accompany the September 
number, which is as usual replete with in- 
teresting matter to Catholic and other 
readers. 


{Ocr., 
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Loomis’ Musical JOURNAL. 


Published by C. M. Loomis, New Haven, 
Conn. Price, $1 per annnm. 


Thia monthly magazine closely adheres 
to its specialty, and being well edited aud 
printed it deserves the liberal patronage 
which it bas secured. 


THE Woman IN Rep. A 


companion to The Woman in White.“ 

12¹ parer octavo. Paper. Price, 50 cts. 

T. B. Petereon & Brothers. 

A seneational story for those whose time 
drags heavily through life. 


Tue PiLoSO PHY or TEACHING, 
The Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By 


Nathaniel Sanda. 60 pases: octavo. 
Price $1. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


Plante grow by what they feed on, 20 do 
the bodies and minds of children grow by 
what they feed on. The author teaches 
teachers how to teach” in accordance 
with natural laws, science, and common 
sense. Let every teacher and every would- 
be teacher read it. — 


THERMOMETRIC GATEWAYS 


TO THE Pol x. Au Address delivered 
before the St. Loui» Historical Society, 
Dec. 10th, 1868, and repeated by request 
before the Me:cantile Librarv Associa- 
tion, Jan. 2ist, 1889. By Silae Bent. 
Octavo, pamphlet. 29 pages. Printed for 
the Author. St. Loule, Mo. B cents. 


Mr. Bent's theory of currents Is 
based on observations made in the course 
of twenty-five years’ life upon the ocean, a 
part of which time it was his duty to re- 
cord and compare meteorological observa- 
ttons. With a view to the solving of a 
geographical problem, the saving of human 
life, and for the benefits that will accrue to 
science in prosecuting expeditions to the 
Poie, he has been actuated to present the 
impreesions here recorded. Currents and 
counter currents are found throughout 
every part of living organiem, also through 
the air and the oceans, and to these we are 
indebted for purification and vitalization. 
The following enbjecta are treated in a 
very interesting style, and give food for 
pleasant thought: The Doctrine of Car- 
rents, Equilibrium of Nature, The Isother- 
mal Currents, The Gulf Stream and the 
Kuro-Sivo, Polar Currents and Icebergs, 
The Northwest Paseage, Sir John Frank- 
lin's Expedition, Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes. 
Old Notions Exploded, Open Polar Sea, etc. 


Herry. By Henry Kingsley, 
author of ‘Stretton,"’ ‘‘Geoffrey Ham- 
lyn,” ‘‘Ravenshoe,” cfc. 69 paver, oc- 
tavo, paper. Price 25 cents. New York; 
Harper & Brothers. 

This is No. 325 of the Library of Select 

Novels, all the works of which series are 


“ Unabridged and Unaltered. 


“Love Me LrrrIk, Love Mx 
Lone.” By Charles Reade, author of 
It ia Never Too Late to Mend,” ** White 
Lies,” Hard Casb,” “ Griffith Gannt.“ 
etc. Paper. 140 pages, octavo. Price 
35 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Foul. Pray. A Novel. B 
Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. 
148 pages. octavo Paper. Price % cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THe XIX. CENTURY. A 


Monthly Magazine. XIX. Century 
Company,” rleston, 8. C., publish- 
ers. 


We wish well to every effort looking to 
the dissemination of knowledge among the 
people. Thie the XZX. Century aims to 
do, from its own standpoint—of course, 
that is, from the Southern. But those who 
read can also think, and this is a free 
country ! 
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Tar PicrokxtAl. FEI -BOOR 
of the War of 1812; or, Illustrations by 
Pen and Pencil of the History, Biogra- 
phy, Scenery, Relica, and Traditions of 
the Last War for American Independ- 
ence. By Benson J. Lossing. ith 
Several Hundred Engravings on Wood 
by Lossing and Barrett, chiefly from 
Original Sketches by the anthor. One 
vol., 8vo, pp. 10:84. Price $7, $8 50. $9, 
and $10, according to styles of binding. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Lossing promises to become the 
most popular historian of America. His 
books combine all the qualities necessary 
to render thom every way the most desir- 
able. ist. He is careful to be accurate in 
his statement of facts, and to get in al the 
facts. 2d. He is a racy writer, giving all 
the points in words that durn.“ Though 
voluminous, there is no verbosity. 3d. He 
combines high art with profound scholar- 
ship and the best literature. He has 
the pen of a ready writer, and the pencil 
of an expert draughtsman. His descrip- 
tions are illustrated with life-like pictures. 
We propose that the general Government 
appoint Mr. Lossing Historian to the Na- 
tion, and that facilities be given him to 
prepare a complete History of the United 
States, at the expense of the nation, and 
let the Harpers print it. Why not? Do 
we not spend thousands every year on use- 
less Pub. Doc's?” Mr. Lossing would 
give us something worthy of tranemission 
to the generations of the future. 


THe Uran Macazine, The 
Home Journal of the People. Devoted 
to Literature, Art, Science, and Educa- 
tion. Published by Harrison & Godbe, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Price 20 cents per 

copy, or $4 50 per year. 

This is the most creditable piece of serial 
printing yet produced by the Salt Lake 
Saints. Its typography, paper, and press- 
work are every way worthy its high pre- 
tensions. But what of its literary merits ? 
Here is a table of contents of a single 
number: 

Memory Dear Fort); Janet's Experi- 


ence ada ag tory); A Bunch of Dal- 
sies; The 5 eu H. Dee); 
Necessity of an Intelligible View of a Fu- 
ture Life; A Utah Woman's Thoughts; 
Utility of Opposition ; Charles Marte and 
the World’s Crisis; stromal Motion, br 
Jingo; How the World Grown, by Eli 
B. Keleey ; Singing Priests of Ancient Is- 
rael; To Our Bt. Geo Friends; Oh, 
Snatched Away in Beauty's Bloom (Poet- 


W. Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, by E. 
W. Tullidge; Its the Early Bird that 
Catches the Worm (Poetry); Who Should 


Fret and Pine in Sorrow !—Music. 


So far we have seen nothing of polygamy, 
nothing, indeed, to shock the sensibilities 
of the most orthodox. But in the eyes of 
some, the fact that it is a Mormon maga- 
zine will be enough to condemn it. Still, 
everybody will want to see tt. Let in 
the light.” If Mormonism can't stand the 
best literature, the best science, the best 
art, and the best religion, it must give way 
to a better. We say, aud they say, Let in 
the light.“ — 


Devs Semper. By the author 


of Semper Deus.“ Philadelphia; Olax- 
ton, Remeen & Haffelfinger. 


A review of this new work will appear 
in our next number. 


CLARKE’Ss New METHOD ron 


Rezen Oreans. Published by Ditson & 
Co., Boston and New York. $250. 


This work is warmly welcomed by those 
who have long been waiting for a substan- 
tial system of instruction applicable to the 
reed-organs of all makers, 

The motivo of tho author appears 
throughout as desirous of inspiring one 
with a sincere love for the art, and the 
effect will soon be manifested in the play- 
ing of the diligent student. All who use 


melodeons, etc., will need this work. We 
predict an increasing popularity with each 
succeeding edition. —— 

By 


Warre Lies. A Novel. 


Charles Reade, author of It is Never 
Too Late to Mend,” etc. One vol. oc- 
tavo, pp. 171. Price 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A “red hot“ love story, with a moral. 
Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous 
of story writers, and the Harpers print 
neatly and cheaply all he writes. 


ZELL’s PoPuLAR ENCXCLOrE- 
pra and Universal Dictionary. 40 pages 
Royal Quarto. Price 10 cents per num- 
ber, or 50 cents in monthly parts of five 
numbers. Edited by L. Colange, and 
published by T. Elwood Zell, Philadel- 
phia. The agent in New York is B. W. 

nd, 37 Murray Street. 


This admirable and useful work has 
already reached the word Bolivia. As an 
encyclodedia, it aims to define and illus- 
trate History, Biography, Geography, Scl- 
ence, Arts, Language, etc. When com- 
pleted it will furnish a mine of Informa- 
tion on all subjects—a library within itself. 


In Press—Tuer PLANCHETTE 
MYSTERY, aND How To Work IT,” will 
soon be printed in book form. Price, post- 
paid, only 2% cents. Ready in October. 

Many ot our curious readers feeling an 
interest in this mystery have procured 
Planchette, but she refuses to talk or write 
for them, and we sre desired to inetruct 
them on the point. The little book now 
in preparation will give the necessary 
directions, Orders may be sent in at once. 
The book will be forwarded as soon as it 
comes from the prese. i 


VIck's ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE oF Harpy Buss. With Direc- 
tions for their Culture, and prices by the 
single one or by the dozen. Now is the 
time to order them. Addresa James Vick, 
Rochester, N. L. 


Tux CHURch REGISTER is a 
handsomely printed and spirited monthly, 
now in its third volume. Published, at $1 
a year, by the CH#turcu Union, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Here is its platform : 

“THE CHURCH REGISTER is a periodical 
of Evangelical principles, and will continue 
to advocate the anclent Catholic doctrines 
and practices as restored and reasserted in 
the Anglican Reformation ; but will give 
especial prominence to the following gen- 
eral subjects, viz.: Christian Education, 
Church Schools, Church Literature, Chrie- 
tian Homes, Lay Organization for Parish 
Miesionary Work, Central Organization 
fur Diocesan Work, and Free and Open 
Churches. ; 

And here are its Regular Contributors: 

Rt. Rev. Wo.tuam E. Armitace, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Wisconsin; Rev. WiL- 
LIAM Apams, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Divinity, Nashotah; Rev. Huom MILLER 
THompson, D.D., Professor Ecclesiastical 
History, Nashotah, and Editor AMERICAN 
CHURCHMAN ; Rev. James De Koven, D.D., 
Warden of Racine College; Rev. WILLIAM 
Buss AsRLxT, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Milwaukee; Rev. Hmam W. 
Bxrns, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Fond 
du Lac. 

Sample numbers will be sent by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of 15 cents. Address as 
above. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the 
Management of Poultry, whether for Do- 
mestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibition. 
Illustrated with twelve full-page Plates, 
and numerous smaller Cuts. By L. Wright. 
Price 82. 


Publishers Department. 


Yrs, WE WIII.— A subsori- 


ber aske on what terms we will club the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL with the METH- 
opisT? In reply we may state that large 
numbers of readers are already subscribers 
for the two publications, and we will con- 
tinue for 1870 the same arrangements 
which prevail at present, namely, we will 
send both journals a year to ove address 
for $4 50. The full price would be $5 50. 
Among the independent religious papers 
we count the Methodist one of the best. 
It is broad and liberal, scholarly and en- 
terprising, having among its writers 
leading men of different denominations, 
and its aim is to serve up a first-class relig- 
ious family paper. —— 


Ocravo vs. QuaRTo. — The 
„vote“ on this question will have been 
gencrally cast before the end of the present 
month. So far, the "octavos are largely 
in the majority. Ie it because our people 
are fond of change? or will the regular 
magazine shape for the JoURNAL be 80 
much better? In any event, we shall serve 
up in 1870 as rich, as handsome, and as in- 
structive a JOURNAL as editors, printers, 
engravers, and paper makers can produce. 
If 389 Broadway is really the HEAD- 
QUARTERS ” of America, we must serve up 
the very best JOURNAL in America. 


THe New ANNUAL FoR 1870 
is now ready, with lote of good things in 
it. Single copies for 25 cents, six cop- 
les for $1, fifteen copies for $2, and one 
hundred copies—sent by express or as 


‘freight—for $18. By the thousand, still 


leas. Agents can sell copies to every fam- 
ily, and in every shop, factory, store, office, 
to everybody who can enjoy “rich read- 
ing.“ with pictures to match. Who will 
try a hundred copies, and double his money 
on them? Address this office. 


RENEWALS! Present sub- 
scribers to this JOURNAL who renew their 
subscriptions for 1870 during this month 
October, —shall receive a copy of the 
above-named Ax R UAL free. This offer is 
open to clubs as well as to single subscri- 
bers. 


M. C. SPEER, sends us $2 
for books, but names no post-office ; hence 
his order can not be filled until we hear 
from himagain. Mr. Speer is not the only 
one who is neglectful in this respect. 


— — — 


Personal. 


Santa Anna, the old onc- 
legged Mexican warrior, is reported to be 
writing a history of his life. What a ruc- 
ord of revolntion, faction, war, and general 
viciseitude he can make from his own ex- 
perience ! 


Mr. H. N. Hosson, practi- 
cal phrenologist, will Jecture in Northern 
and Western Pennsylvania during the 
coming winter. We commend Mr. H. as 
every way worthy of confidence and patron- 
age. 

GkORGR BARCLANY, one of 
the honored old merchants of New York, 
died at his residence near New Hambargh 
Dutchess County, on the 27th of July. He 
was in his eightieth year. 


— 


Miss IDA Lewis, the light- 
house keeper's daughter, who so distin- 
guished herself at Lime Rock.“ Newport 
R. I., has been reported by the newspapers 
to have received a vast quantity of valuable 
presents from admirers of her heroism. 
The truth is that she has received scarcely 
$500 worth. 

Henry Keep, one of New . 
York's railway * kings,“ died of heart die- 
ease in August last. He commenced life 
as a driver on the Erie Canal, became an 
exchange broker at nineteen, and being 
very successful in that business became a 
„power in Wall Street. He invested 
largely in railroad stock, was made direc- ` 
tor or manager of two or three roads, aud 
by a judicious course reaped large pecuni- 
ary rewards. He was distinguished for 
his straightforward conduct and manly in- 
tegrity. He was fifty-one years old. 


— — ——— — — — E 


General Items. 


Noyes & Co., of New York, 
propose to sell exact copies of the gen- 
nine United States treasury notes at a very 
small price, say $200 for #15, and eo forth. 
We rather think those who get canght pass- 
ing the exact copies will fetch up in 
* State's prison,“ where they may undergo 
a few years’ echooling in something more 
useful than dealing in epurious currency. 


A DESIRABLE INVENTION.— 
One of the most valuable devices in the 
way of furniture that we have seen is the 
portable book-caee manufactured by Mr. 
Ezra Haskell. of Dover, N. H. It is neat- 
ly and tastefully made of black walnut, 
and ee arranged that it can be taken en- 
tirely apart, or eet up in a few minutes. 
It is no low, narrow, contracted little clos- 
et, but a tall and wide book- case with 
eight shelves capable of holding 250 or 
more volumes; but when in pieces can be 
packed into a small box and so readily 
transported wherever inclination may dic- 
tate. See advertisement for farther partic- 
ulars. Messrs. Broughton & Wyman, 13 
Bible House, are the New York agents. 


Music For THE MILL Io. 
Mr. B. W. Hitchcock, whose advertisement 
appears in ite proper place, is endeavoring 
to popularize good music by publishing 
choice selections in a neat and convenient 
form at the very low price of ten cents 
each. The music ia well printed, and 
adapted to the piano-forte. 


A Userut Hovusresoitp Ma- 
CHINE.—The most. perfect wringer of which 
we have knowledge is the UNIVERSAL. 
We do our readers a real service when we 
recommend euch a machine to their no- 
tice.— V. Y. Sen. 


THe Rurat New-YorKER 
is the Ltvxsr of all our agricultural, liter- 
ary, and family weekly newspapers. It 
was started twenty years ago, in Roch- 
ester,— the Genesee country,— and after 
spreading itself all over the North, We-t, 
and South, it hae moved its head-quarters 
to this metropolis, and now threatens the 
whole continent. He has walked over the 
New Dominion, making friends at every 
step. He has captured Alaska. and fe fit- 
ting out a squadron —of progressive 
planters — ſor Cuba. Besides furnishing 
good reading for the men, he takes good 


care to furnleh something for women and 
children. The Rurat is the very best pa- 
per of its class. Its price is $3 a year. 

e will club it with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
—also $3—at $5 a year for the two. Ad- 
dress this office. 
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CHINESE PLANTATION HANDS. 


THE CHINESE QUSBSTION. 
— 0 

OnE of the most important subjects now 
discussed by American economists, North and 
South, is the introduction of Chinamen into 
our different departments of manual industry, 
especially agriculture. In the South, the im- 
portation of such materiel for the production 
of cotton, sugar, and tobacco, and for the 
carrying forward of those great schemes of 
local and general improvement which are the 
outgrowths of the “ new order of things,” is 
very strongly urged by leading statesmen and 
planters. 

Tbe experiment, which has been made in 
California, of the suitability of Chinamen to 
labor in the rudest branches of industry, is 
pronounced a decided success. In sume num- 
bers of the JOURNAL we have given accounts 
of the Chinese in California, as seen and known 
by actual residents there. Mrs. Wilkinson, one 
of our contributors in this respect, says: Dur- 


ing a two years’ residence in California, I had 
every opportunity for studying their peculiar- 
ities, there being many of them employed 
as servants in private families, and with few 
exceptions I found them, when well trained, 
extremely neat, obliging, and obedient.” As 
field hands in the agricultural districts, and as 
laborers on public works, they have been 
spoken of as steady and faithful workers, cost- 
ing comparatively little“ to keep.” 

Notwithstanding the strong home affections 
of Chinamen, they are pretty widely distribu- 
ted over the world. They are to be found in 
Australia, in Borneo, Sumatra, the Sandwich 
Islands, in Cuba, Peru, and many other coun- 
tries. They are enterprising, and desirous of 
bettering their condition in lands strange to 
their language and their gods. ` 

In Peru and Cuba they are employed by the 
planters, and in most cases are treated like 
slaves, so that suicides are common among 
them. Our illustration represents the Chincse 
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laborers as they appear in working costume on 
South American plantations. 

A regular business, called the “ coolie trade,” 
has existed for several years, in the prosecu- 
tion of which, men, acting for planters and 
other wealthy persons in South America, per- 
suade many Chinamen to embark in vessels 
prepared for them, promising high wages and 
pleasant duties, and when they have once 
secured the poor fellows, treat them cruelly. 
It is said that more than fifly thousand 
“coolies” are shipped to South American 
ports in a ycar. 

It is feared by some that the attempt to in- 
troduce Chinese labor will be followed by a 
conflict of races, on account of the peculiar 
habits and religion of the Chinese, but for 
ourselves we predict little difficulty. The 
principles of our government make our broad 
land as much an asylum for the oppressed 
Oriental as for the oppressed European; and 
even the much urged exclusiveness of the yel- 
low “ Celestial” may be made a chief element 
in what he shall contribute to the development 
of our resources and national strength. 


CALIFORNIA FRorrs.— Thirteen years ago a 
gentleman purchased 22 acres of land near Los 
Angeles, California, for $200. The first year 
he planted nine acres of grapevines, and fenced 
the entire tract with a live feuce. The remain- 
ing 18 acres have since been planted in trees, 
of which there are bearing, 212 orange trees, 
100 lemon trees, 29 walnut trees, 300 apple 
trees, 200 peach trees, and a few lime, plum, 
quince, fig, etc. The nine acres of vineyard 
produced $950 after paying expenses of cutting, 
being a net profit of over $100 per acre; and 
the fruit crop from the 18 acres amounted 
to $2,650, making the net receipts from the 
crops produced on the 22 acres last year about 
$3,000, most of the labor being performed by 
theowner. The live fence last year supplied a 
surplus of fire-wood, which was sold at good 
prices. Prairie farmers, plant trees! 


— 6D oo 


“BOOKS THAT TELL THE TRUTH” 


Ir is a very easy matter to produce story booke—mere 
fiction. A vivid imagination can run on and conjure 
up” endless probabilities, possibilities, and impoesibil- 
ities, on which hungry, starving minds may feed till they 
die. But what's the use! why make a funnel of the 
human intellect, and run through it all the elope of ap- 
petite and passion? Why spoil the memory by reading 
foolish stories not worth remembering? It is this mental 
dissipation that ruins many a naturally good memory. 
Stop it! If one would have a retentive and reliable 
memory, he must think as well as look. Reading non- 
sense requires no exercise of the thinking faculties. 
We repeat, we should read only that which is worth re- 
membcring, and then remember it. If we read works of 
science, philosophy, and real nsefulness we shall grow. 
The mind expands by digesting what it takes In. The 
very beet discipline for self-culture is to learn what are 
the functions of the different organs of body and brain. 
Let one do this, and he will make a good beginning, from 
which he may go on, and in time become something like 
a walking encyclopedia, and feel satisfied with the use 
he hae made of his time. Then, reader, if you are wise, 
you will read only such books as tell the truth.” 


— — = — 
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Business. 


— Ran Oe 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter wil 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space oocupted, af the rate ef $1 a line.] 


Hycienic Curr, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compreseed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Bathe, Rassian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths ia use ia any of the 
‘Cures, ; 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. K., by Rev. H. F. BURDICK, 
N. D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mrs. E. De La VENdNE, M. D., 


825 ADELPHI Street, BROOKLYN. tl. 


THe ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY anD PHysroonomy for 
1879, now ready—contains fifty Engrav- 
ings; some of our leading Editora—Bryant, 
Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Dana, 
and Raymond. with portraits; The Male 
and Female Form; Why Children Resem- 
dle their Parents; Gen. Grant and his 
Cabinet; Physiognomy im Politica, or 
„Faces and Places: Science of Conjugal 
Selection—happy Marriages; Temperament 
in Wedlock; American Artists; The Gleep- 
Waiker, Psychological Brain Waves; Sir 
Edward Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and 
Peggy his wife; Royal Ladies of the pres- 
ent French Empire, with portraits; Guizot, 
the Statesman ; How to choose a Helpmeet ; 
What ie Man? All this, and much more, 
given in the Rich and Racy Annvat, which 
sella for twenty-five cents. Newamen 
have it. Addrees 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It reminds us of the near approach of a 
new decade. The work contains numer- 
ous portraits of distinguished persons. and 
mie matter of curious interest. Portland 


ranscript. 
It contains much interesting informa- 
pa on physiological and social mattera.— 


Artisan. 

It is out early, but that is the result of 
enterprise on the part of its publisher. It 
is full of 5 pheno ical matter, 
and is Illustrated with the heads of distin- 

ished men of the past and present.— 

reoklyn Times. 

A capital S Joy Herald. 

Taking time by the forelock, with his 
accustomed diligence, 8. R. Wells issues 
in ve season The Hlustrated 
Annual of Phrenology aud Physiognomy— 
1870." The Annual.“ besides a con- 
venient calendar, is filled with interesting 
and instructive matter pertaining to its 
title. The lliustrations are numerous, and 
all of an attractive and popular character. 
—New- Yorker. 


EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS, Ar- 
TENTION !—Tue Empuatic DIAGLOTT:; or, 
the New Testament in Greek, with a Literal 
Interlinear Translation, and a New Version 
in Euglish. An intoreeting and valuable 
work New Edition now ready. We have 
received many inquiries from England re- 
specting this valuable work, and com- 
plainte that it can not be had in London, 
although most of our publications are fur- 
nished by our London agents. We take 
this method of informing the readers of the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that we have 
recently shipped Mr. John Wilson. Dundee, 


Scotland. a large supply of the Diaglott,” 
and orders add to him, care of Water 


a Office, Dundee, will be mptl 
filled. Price, in American 9 77% 
pen : we in half calf, marble edges. 

. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A FREE PAPER TO THE END OF 1869 
TO ALL 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1870. 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


rr 


THE METHODIST. 


INDEPENDENT AND FRATERNAL, LOYAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


THE METHODIST will begin its Eleventh VOLUME on the 1st of January, 1870. 
It commands the Best Literary Ability of Methodism at home and abroad, and is 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


` 


—— 


THE SERMON DEPARTMENT 


is one of its leading features, in this respect far surpassing any other Journal published 
in the United States. It contains fresh eernrons nearly every week from various minis- 
ters from our own and other evangelical denominations, among whom are eome of the 
brightest lights of the American Pulpit. During the past year our columns have been 
enriched with the discourses of Bishops Simpson, Janes, Clark, Thomeon, Scott, and 
Kingsley, Henry Ward Beecher, Newman Hall, Drs. Tyng, Storrs, Cuyler, McClintock, 
Bowman, Cummings, Nadal, Bartine, Wiley, and others. : 

EXPERIENCED Warrrenrs contribute to the various Special Departments of the paper, 
rendering it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive periodicals of the 
day. 

It contains a Weekly Summary of Religious Intelligence both from the Methodist 
Epiecopal and other denominations, which has been repeatedly pronounced one of the 
most reliable published by any paper in the country. 

THE NEWS DEPARTMENT is under the sapervislon of an editor who makes it a 
specialty; so that the reader gets the latest and most carefully arranged and condensed 
accounts of the current events, both Religious and Secular, of the stirring times in 
which we live. 

THE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT contains a fresh story every weck. written 
expressly for it; also Our Weekly Chat with the Little Folks.” 

THE FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE, AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLUMNS are supplied with invaluable information for Business Mea, Mechanica, 
Manufacturers, and Farmers. 

Altogether, as a religloue and literary weekly newspaper, THE METHODIST has 
been pronounced, by disinterested Judges, to be without a superior. 


EDITED BY THB ‘ 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D., 
Aseisted by an able Corps of Contributore, among whom are: 


REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., 
REV. J. McCLINTOCK, LL.D., 
. REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 
REV. J. F. HURST, D.D., l 
PROF. A. J. BSCHEM, and others. 


Tsraus.—To Mali Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance. 
Postage, prepaid at the Post-office where received, Twenty Cents per year. 

All new Subscribers will recelve THE METHODIST for the remainder of this year 
free, as their Subscriptions will be dated from January iet, 1870. 

Any one sending THREE Suzscrisees and $7 50, will receive a FourtH copy 
free for one year. 

EF” Subecriptions are received at any time during the year. 

Sram Corres furnished on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp to prepay 
single postage. 

EF” Liberal Cash Commissions or Premiums allowed to agents canvassing for sub- 
scribers, Send for Premium Circular. 

ge Subscriptions may be sent direct to the office, or to any minister of the M. E. 
Church, or other authorized agents. Address 

H. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher, 
114 Nassau Street, New Tork. 
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PLANCHETTE.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
Planchette,“ wå give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board. . . . 81 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 

New Patent Wheel. ol 
No. 2.—With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly polished.............. 3 00 
No. 8.—In ubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beautiful board, the best 
Planchette made e 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 
board the writing can be seen as it 
moves along . . . 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


D. U. Martin, M.D., Teach- 
er of Light and Vocal Gymnastics. Pri- 
vate classes from October to May. 349 
Fourth Avenue. 


LECTURERS ON PHYSIOLOGY 
AND ANATOMY may obtain all the necessary 
maps, charts, drawings, models, skeletona, 
manikine, etc., throngh this office. One 
set of New Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates, by R. T. Trall, M. D., represents all 
the organs and principal structures of the 
human body in situ, and of the size of life. 
There are six in the set, backed and on 
rollers. Price, $20, net. 

Another set of ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, 
in twenty Plates, representing the full- 
length human figure, half the eize of life; 
together with a eeparate explanatory text, 
the whole forming a complete manual of 
physiological anatomy, intended for the 
use of physicians, medical students, lectu- 
rers, colleges, schools, and others. From 
tho French of Bougery and Jacob. Price, 
plain, mounted, $85; colored and mounted, 
$60. Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 

Sets of Forty Heads, drawings, the size 
of life, in sheets, $30. The same nicely 
backed on canvas, ready to hang on the 
wall, $40. They may be sent by return ex- 
press, or as freight, to any station. 


Advertisements. 


{Announcements for this or the 
1135330 must reach the 2 by the 
e, appar Ferma for of 

are a 5 i 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


Mechanical Movements, 

The useful volume of Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published ; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illus- 
trations and letterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A discount will be allowed to can- 
vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the n e A ties, towne, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprieing persons 
who will undertake to canvaes for it in 
those places. 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the AxERICAN ARTISAN,” 
tl. No. 189 Broad way, New York. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever Petree of the genuine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin eilver cases. ld 
Watches, $70: Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. e Company's certificate sent 
with each watch; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 k 
gold cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

Benedict. in silver cases, $45 : in 18 kt. 
gold cases, $105. We send Watches by 

xpress, with right to examine before 

ying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Sewe ers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 
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Maple Leaves, enlarged and 
improved. The publiehcr has completed 
arrangements for enlarging and Improving 
the scope aud character of Marie LEAVES 
(en inn ing with January, 1870), that will 
render it in all reapects worthy of its rep- 
utation and popularity; and which for the 
character of ite contents shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced cotemporarles. 

The Illustrations will ho by the best art- 
fata, Fiction of powerful interest will 
form the prominent feature of its pages, 
but with the will be associated Popular 
Articles on the Topics of the Day, Striking 
Narratives, Biographical Memoirs, Papers 
on Social Subjects, Domestic Economy, 
and Useful and Scientific Articles, whic 
it is believed, will be read with interest in 
every family circle to which MAPLE LEAVES 
is destined to find ita way. It will aleo 
contain short Poems by eminent writers: 
but the object of its Editor will be to avoid 
all subjects which, however acceptable to 
classes or individuals, are not of general 
interest. It will be printed ona superior 

per, each number consisting of twenty- 
our pages, quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover. 

The terms will be 50 cents per year; five 
copies for All who send in their sub- 
scription for 1870 this month (October), 
will recelve the numbers for November 
and December, 1869, FREE. Specimen co 
ies and Premium Lists sent on receipt of six 
cente, O. A. ROORBACH, 

103 Nassau St.. New York. 


The Countryman. 


THE CouNTRYMAN is a firet-class agri- 
eultural monthly, published at Cincinnati 
Ohio, and Lebanon, Ohio. It Is devoted 
to Agriculture, Horticulture, Stock Rals- 
ing, etc., etc. Itis a Practical Agricult i: 
ral and Horticultural journal for Farmers 
and Gardeners in all sections of the Union. 
Every Farmer should have it. 

Terms: One copy, one year, $1 25. Five 
copies. one year, each $1 and an extra copy 
six months to the getter up of the club, 
Ten copies, one year, each $f and an extra 
copy one year to the getter up of the club. 
Send stamp for specimen copy. Address 
all letters to the publisher, CHAS. S. BUR- 
NETT, Lock-box 892, Cincinnati, O. 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ang. Prices greatly reduced for cash. 
New 7-Octave Pianos of first-class makers 
for $275 and upward. Now Cabinet Or- 

ns lor $45 and upward. Second-hand 
netruments from to 175. Monthly in- 
stallments received, and instruments for 
rent. Warcreoms No. 481 Brondwav. 

HORACE WATERS. 
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The Milling Journal and 
Gorn ExcuanceE Review. A monthl - 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, Mill Furnishers, Palnt Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, ete. Circulates throngh 
all the mills of the United States and Can- 
adas. No miller, Presa di or mill fur- 
nisher should be without it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each lesene. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
25 cents per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 


JOIN D. NOLAN, Editor. 
tl. 95 Liberty St., New York City. 


Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. JOURNAL, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., and others, published card size 
by ROCK WOOD, 839 Brondway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map. Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent 5 ar 
Arst Post.” at Publishers’ ces. All 
works on Phrenolozy, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 


and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


“The llygeian Home,’ 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
A. Surrn, M.D.. Phyeician-in-chief. 


We have fine buildings, beautiful scene- 
„ monntain air, pure water, hygienic 
iet, and all the facilities for bathing. 


Terms, $6 to $10 per week. For circular 


and cut of our Home. address Drs. 
BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville, Derks Co., Penn. 1yr. 
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WORKS OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Mossrs. HURD & HOUGHTON, 450 Broome Street, New York, take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have made arrangements with the eminont Danish author, Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, by which they have become the authorized publishers of his 
works in America. A new edition of his writings is now issuing in uniform crown 8vo 
volumes. The publishers deem it right to say that Mr. Andersen has a pecuniary inter - 
est ineach volume published. The edition will comprise— 


I. NOVELS. 

ITI. WONDER STORIES AND TALES. 

III. SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 

IV. SELECTIONS FROM DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 
V. THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


Of the NovELs, The Improvisatore“ is now ready. In one volnme—price, $1 7%. 
The Two Baronesses will follow in October, and O. T.,“ and ‘Only a Fiddler,“ 
shortly after. 


“THE IMPROVISATORE” 


is known as the most striking romance of Italian life existing in literature. It is the 
work which established Andersen's fame as a novelist. The other novels have their 
scenes laid in the north of Europe, and are admirable representations of a life peculiarly 
attractive to American readers. 

The famons stories for children aro divided {nto two volumes— 


1. WONDER STORIES TOLD FOR CHILDREN.” 


This contains those stories by Andersen in which the marvelous and fanciful predom- 
inate, such ae— l 


hd 


“THE UGLY DUCKLING,” “THE MERMAID,” “THE SHOES OF FOR- 
TUNE,” ETC., 


in brief, those called in Danish Hrentyr. This volume will contain some stories not be- 

fore translated into English, and will include some of the stories contributed by Ander- 

sen to the RIVERSIDE Macazine during the present year. It will be profusely illustrated 

by the bost German and some American pictures. It will be published early this fall. 
Following this volume will appear — 


2. “STORIES AND TALES" 


(the Historier of Denmark), embracing those stories which are more matter-of-fact in 
origin. Some of the best of Andereen’s works are fonnd in this volume; bis “ Sand- 
Hille of Jutland,” his Picture- Books without Pictures,” etc. The volume will be il- 
lustrated from original designs by Amcrican artists. The two volumes together will 
contain the whole of Andersen’s shorter tales, and present the only complete edition in 
the English tongue. 

Of the remaining volumes attention is specially called to 


“THE STORY OF MY LIFE,” 


now for the first time translated into English. with an important addition. Hitherto 
only a brief abstract of Andersen's Danish Autoblography bas been given in English by 
Mary Howitt, drawn from a German translation. In the present edition the entire work 
has been presented, and Mr. Andersen has furnished also for his American readers ad- 
ditional chapters, bringing the work down to the present date, the original Autoblogra- 
phy having been published in 1888. 

The whole series will be completed In monthly volumes, and great care will be taken 
to render It as thorough and as attractive in form as possible. it. 


Painter's Manual gives best 
methods and latest improvements in house 
iing sign painting, graining, varnieb- 
ng, polishihg, staining, gilding, glazing, 
silvering, Grecian oil-painting, inese 
painting. Oriental nting, ete. Aleo. 
principles of glass staining, harmony and 
contrast of colors, analysis of colore, with 
philosophy, theories and practices of color, 
etc., etc. 50 cte. 

WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER'S 
MANUAL gives the latest and moet ap- 
proved secrets of the trade, embracing 
watch and clock cleaning and repairing, 
tempering in all ite grades, making tools, 
compounding metals, soldering, plating, 
etc., with plain instructions for nners, 
etc. 25 cts. 

SOAP-MAKERS MANUAL, a complete 
and practical guide for making all plain 
and fancy soape, W flulda, seap pow- 
pers, creams, pastes, shaving and toilet 
pre rations, etc., etc. Derigned for fam- 

lied and medium-sized factories. 25 cts. 

HORSE-SHOER'S MANUAL gives 
pen practical directions, with numerous 

Nustrative engravings. Includes prepara- 
tion of foot, choice of shoes and their 
preparation, fitting, filing, nails and nail- 
ing, shoeing with leather, cutting, remov- 
ing. etc. To which is appended Yonatt's 
celebrated treatise on Diseases of Horse's 
or These n carefully prepared 

eec are all care 

illustrated when needful, and are anproved 
by practical men. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 
It. 119 Nassau Street. New York. 


A Splendid Prize for the 


Ladies! The Finest! moet Pleasing! and 
Costly Parlor Engraving ever published 
in America to be presented as a Premium 
to each Subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Engraving, 28 by 35 inches, is from 
the original painun y Litty M. Spen- 
CER, entitled * The Pic-Nic on the 4th of 
July.” It is engraved on steel in line 
and stipple by three of the moet eminent 
artists, viz., Joun Rocrnrs, Jom HALPIN, 
and SAMUEL HOLLYER, the latter, by whom 
1t vae finished, har 1 to come from 

rope expressly for purpose. 

Thie plate, just finished, is all engraved 
in the highest style, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars. 

The N have ably seconded the 
successful labors of the painter. None 
but artists can fully appreciate the skill 
and labor lavished on this engraving. The 
general effect is very fine and impressive. 
and the delicate finish to the heade will 
bear the moet minute inepection. The 
union of line and stipple is executed with 
unusual ability, and their ekillfal combina- 
tion bas greatly contribnted to the enccees 
of the engravers in this unsurpassed proof 
of their artistical genine. It is pronounced 
by competent judges the moet elaborately 
finished large work of art ever engraved in 


merica. 

The original publishers intended to eell 
the engravings by subecription, at from 
$10 to erch; but just before the plate 
was finished, it was secured by the pnb- 
Ushers of DemorEst’s MonTHLy MaGa- 
ZINE, for the purpose of offering the en- 
gray ng only asa premium for a Club of 

ubscribers to their Monthly; but they 
eventually concluded to make a bold hit, 
and have determined to present one of 
these costly and magnificent engravings to 
each and every single subscriber who pays 
$8 for the Magazine for one Year. 

The reception of this magnificent picture 
will take every one oy surprise. No one 
who has any knowledge of the cost of 
such a plate could deem it possible that 
it could be given as premium toa single 
25 subscription to this or any other maga- 
zine. 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that $10 will not procure another ss gel 
ing that combines so much of interest and 
beauty, and it is certainly the largest, 
most liberal, and splendid preminm ever 
Offered to single subscribers by any pub- 
Hsher in this country, and affords an cary 
and economical wav for any one to secure 
an clegant work of art. and a parlor pic- 
ture that in only next to a piano in the wa 
of ornamentation. Address DEMO! 
FEST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 888 
Broadway, N. Y. 

E” When sent by mail, the postage on 
the Engraving will be ten cente, which 
must be included. 
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Prospectus of the American 
Axrrsax. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wedueeday, at 
189 Broadway 9 8 John Street). New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprictors of this journal respectfully 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in tho Uni 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ona Original Engravings and Soe ener 
of New Machinery: notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop. and the Household; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progrees of Inventien, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter. in which the 

of the Arte and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 
hrages. In this journal is published regu- 
rly the Oficial List of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
8 


Owing to a redaction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the handa of every Me- 
chanic, Maunfacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, jess 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one v cairn $8 00 
1 80 e 15 00 
5 copies for six months . 4 00 
10 bs e e e 800 


Papers delivered in the city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay postage. 

Specimen coples sent free. Address 

BROWN. COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


The Useful. the Entertain- 
ing, and the Beautifal! The Model Mag- 
azine of America! 


DEMOREST'S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the 
Household. A Mirror of the Fashions, 
and a Literary Conservator of Surpaseing 
Interest and Artistic Excellence. 


List to the echo, hail the sound, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes; 
A Magazine of worth is found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.” 


THE USEFUL in Denonxet’s MONTHLY 
comprises the Utiltttes of Fashions in 
Ladies’ and Children's dress. 9 
full-size Fashionable Patterns, Colo 
Steel Plates, etc. Gardening, both useful 
and ornamental, adapted for Ladies; 
Model Cottages, with their surroundings; 
and aoe allers in all their depart- 
ments. 

THE ENTERTAINING comprises Orig- 
{nal Stories and Poems by the best au- 
thors, Spicy Items, Talks Women by 
Jenny June, Literary and Art Gossip, 
etc., and Popular Music by the best com- 


posere, etc., etc. 

THE BEAUTIFUL comprises numerous 
Ilustratlons, done in the highest style of 
‘art, including elegantly colored Steel 
Fashion Plates, Historica] and Domestic 
Scenes, and other objects of interest, all 
pripr on the finest calendered paper, 

n the best manner, and in a style to 
form a splendid volume for binding at the 
end of the year; and altogether, a monthly 
visitor that no lady of taste or economical 
honsewife can afford to be without. 

Yearly Suen pron, only $3, with the 
finest, largest, and most pleasing engraving 
ever finis in America, as a premium to 
each subscriber, and splendid preminms 
for clubs. Address DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 838 Broadway, 


. Y 

EE- When sent by mall, the postage on 
the Engraving will. be ten cents, which 
must be included. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


In addition to several Chapters of ' The Vicar of Bullhampton,“ a new Novel of great 
interest, by Anthony Trollope, each number contains a variety of 


short original Tales and Sketches, by the best Authors, together with Sketches of Travel, 
History, and Biography j Essays; Papers of Wit and Humor; Articles on Popular 
Science, Finance, an ucation; Poetry, and Miscellanies. Our Monthly Gossip and 
Literature of the Day add variety and interest to each Number. 

For Sale at all the Book and News-Stores. Yearly Subscription, $4. Single 
Numbér, 35 cents. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER, with Preminm List and Clab Rates, sent to any address on 
receipt of four cents, to prepay pos . Addreas 

J. B. PINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Pre te ——— — 


Just Published A New Novel by the Author of The Old Mam'selle's Secret.“ 
COUNTESS GISELA. 


From the German of E. Marlitt, Author of Gold Elsie,” Over Yonder,” etc. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. One Vol. 12mo. Complete. Cloth. $1 75. 
In Two Parts. Paper Cover. {S cents cach. 


“There is more dramatic power in this than in any of the stories by the same author 
that we have read.“ V. O. Times. 
It is a story that arouses the interest of the reader from the outset.’"— Pittsburg 


“The best work by thie author.“ Philadephia Telegraph. 
ALSO, 


Our Own Brene or TRE Unrrep States. By W. L. Baily. Edited by E. D. Cope. 
With numerous Illustratlons. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1 50. 
Chih 31 ae IL (Concluded.) By the author of The Wide, Wide World.“ 12mo. 
th. 8 
Mizra. FEN DS AT PRAYER. By L. C. Loomis. 12mo. Printed within red lines. 
Extra cloth. $2. Giit extra. $2 50. 21 


Mon Al. Rerorms. By 8 A. C. Coxe. 12mo. Cloth. 
ew Edition. Illustrated. Vols. 1 and 2 in one 12mo vol. 


CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY. 
Cloth. $1 25. 

Erant YEars’ WANDERINGS IN CEYLON. By Sir S. W. Baker, Author of The 
Albert N'Tanzu.“ Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. 61 50. 

Tue Scrence or Riests. By J. G. Fichte. 12mo. Extra cloth. F 

Taersr THousanD MES THROUGH THE Rocky Muuntains. By A. K. McClure. Tius- 
trated. 12mo. Extra cloth. 22. 

THE STOMACH AND ITS DiFFICULTIES. By Sir Jas. Eyre. 16mo. Cloth. Y cents. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mall, postage free, on receipt of 


rice, b 
p á J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publiehere 
it. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


MORE GOOD READING MATTER. 


BETTER ILLUSTRATIONS AND MORE LIBERAL PREMIUMS THAN ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE OF ITS CLASS IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, 1870! 


Another Magnificent Premium Engraving ie in course of preparation. The design is 
from the pencil of E. B. Bensell, and is being engraved on Steel by Gartain. The price 
of this picture will be $2 50, but will be furnished to all Subecribers for 1870 for 25 cents 


FIFTEEN NUMBERS SENT FOR ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION PRICE! 


All new subscribers. whose names are received before the firet day of November, 1969 
will receive. in addition to the twelve numbers for 1870, the October, November, and 
December numbers for 1869—or, in other words, they will get the Visrror regularly 
every month from October, 1869, until and including December, 1870. 

The very flattering success of the past enables us to announce still further improve- 
ments in the Visitor, which has now guoa a popularity and circulation that has estab- 
lished it among the firat magazines of its clase in this country. 

The Vierrox will, in January, 1870, commence ite 


FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 


and is, therefore, one of the oldest of the numerous Juvenile zines; and HUNDREDS 
OF LETTERS AND JOURNALS, from all parts of the Country. testify to its beauty, interest, 
cheapnces, and superiority over any other similar publication issued. 

ITs ConTENTs are well written, original articles from the pens of our most eminent 
writers. 

Tun ILLUSTRATIONS are from the pencils of the most skillful artists, and the 

Musical DEPARTMENT is filled, each month, with the sweetest and most popular 
melodies of the day. 

OUR LirtLe FOLKS’ TABLE will be spread each month with the richest and best 
treats for our youngest readers, while 

OUR Sramwar shall continue to receive special attention. 

THE GENERAL APPEARANCE 
of OUR SonOOL DAT Visitor will be second to no other magazine, and not only will we 
endeavor to make it the neatest and prettiest, as well as the cheapest, but also the very 
best periodical for our Boye and Girls published e In this, we ask oar friends 
to help un, by aiding in a general circulation. Decide now—to-day—to be a 
SUCCESSFUL AGENT 

for the Visrror at your Post-Office. Every Subscriber's name sent in counts for a pre- 
mium, and upon our Premium List can be found almost any book or article you desire. 

Specimen numbers of the Visitor, with fall particulare to agents, sent to any address 
for ten cents, which may afterward be deducted from the subscription when sent in. 

Address, DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Premiums! Premiums! ! 


Watches from $11 to $25 given as Pre- 
miums to persons poreeaeine Books and 
Pictures from us. emium for $1 worth 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 


Book and Job Printer, and e ee: 
No. 20 North William &treet, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 


— —— — — — n O 


valuable and Interesting 
Works. Sent by mall post pale. 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and Howson 
v. J. S.) The Life and Episties of St. 
aul. Complete and unabridged edition. 
2 vols., 8vo, with colored maps and many 
elegant illustrations. New Edition, upon 


fine paper, cloth, $5, half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $9, morocco extra, $12. 
Tue Sams. Two vols. in one. With all 


$5 50, morocco extra, 

Laxar (Prof. J. P., D.D.) Theological 
and Homiletical Commentary on the New 
Testament. Spccially designed and adapted 
for the use of Ministers and Students. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarr, assisted by 
leading divines of the various Evangelical 
Denominations. 8vo, per volume, in 
sheep, $6 50, in half calf, $7 50. 

MATTHEW. Edited by Her. D. Scheff, $5. 

MARE AND LUKE. MARK, edited by Rev. 
W. G. T. Snepp, D.D.; and LUKE, edited 
by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, D.D. In one vol., 
8vo, $5. 

Acts, Edited by Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Schaeffer, $5. 

JAMES, PETER, JOHN. AND JUDE. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Mombert, $5. 

Genesis. General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Prof. Taylor Lewis 
aud Dr. Gosman, e 

CoRINTHIANS. By Rev. Dr. W. D. Poor 
and Rev. Dr. conway Wine: $5. 

THESSALONIANS. By Rev. Dr. Lillie.— 
TIMOTHY AND Titus. By Rev. Dr. Wash- 
burne and Rev. Dr. Day.—HEBREWws. By 
Rev. Dr. Kendrick.—Putremon. By Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Hackett, $5. 

PaTRIOTIC KE.NQUENCE. Being Selections 
from One Hundred Years of National Lit- 
erature, compiled for the use of Schools in 
Reading and 8 aking, $1 75. 

MrrCHELI. (Prof. O. M.) The Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds. A Popular Exposition 
of the grent Discoveries and Theories of 
Modern Astronomy. In a Series of Ten 
Lectures, $1 75. 

POPULAR AsTRONOMY. Illustrated, $1 75. 

ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE, $1 75 
5 e Tabori: 

efeate umphe. utoblography. By 
Rev. John Marsh, D.D. Portrait. $ 25. 

Wonpenrs or Heat. M. Cazin. 90 Il- 
lustrations, $1 50. 

Wonpers or Optics. F. Marion. 70 
Illustrations, $1 50. 

THUNDER AND Licutnrne. De Fon- 
vielle. 90 Illustrations, $1 50. 

Tur Human IN TELL EC TH; with an Intro- 
duction upon Peychology and the Human 
Soul. By Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale 
College. 1 vol., 8vo, nearly 700 pages, $5. 

Tak History OF THE ATLANTIO TELE- 


GRAPH, Froin the beginning, 1854, to the 
completion, Aurus 1866. y Henry M. 
Field, D.D. With Illustrations. Second 


Edition, with a New Chapter. 81 75. 

Lovx a8 A LAW, AND THE Law OF LOVE; 
or Moral Science, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL. D., 
President of Williams College, $1 75. 

Tae Person oF Curist. The Miracles 
of History. Witha Roply to Strause aud 
Renan, and a Collection of Testjmonles of 
Unbelievers, $1 25. 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price, 
by ` R. WELLS, Publisher, 3889 Broadway, 


The Wonderful Book-Case. 
PORTABLE, 
CHEAP, AND ORNAMENTAL. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 

Every tenth Book-Cate given away, in the 
order in which the money is received. A 

This Patent Portable Book-Case is just 
the thing for Cle en, Physicians, Law- 
yers, ool Teachers, Book Stores Libra- 
ries, etc. Itis the cheapest and best in 
the market. It is pou) e,—can be set up 
in ten minutes, and as quickly taken down 
without the least nary: No tools, screws, 
or nails are require 

The Case is seven and a half feet high 
and four feet wide, with eight shelves, and 
holds 250 volumes. It is made of black 
walnut finished in oil, and ie packed in a 
neat box four feet long, fourteen by eix- 
teen inches square, and sent to any address 
on receipt of $20. Send for circular con- 
taining cut and descriptian ta 

EZRA HASKELL & CO,, Daver, N. H. 


VINEGAR.—How Made 


from Cider, Wine, Molasses, g Sorghum 
in 10 hours W450 taing rage. For 
dress F. I. BAGE, . 

ys 


f goods. Send stamp for Catalogues. that his establishment is replete with 
Address, H. F. GtL NACE. Presses , and material for the rapid 
gt. South Manchester, Conn. production of every description of printing, I Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


circulare, a 
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New Temperance Books 
sent by mail on receipt of price: 

REV. DR. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 

INE. 12mo, 458 pages. A Sabbath- 
school book. covering the entire Wine Ar- 

ment. Written by Mrs. Mary Spring 

alker. This is one of the best books 
8 by the National Temperance So- 


ety. ce. $1 50. 
e e bene. he 
0 SB . e 8. a n- 
en book ilinstrates the wonderful 
power of the Pledge, and should he in ev- 
ery Sunday-echool and family in the land. 


ce. $1 25. 

THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. By 
J.N. Stearns. Thie book contains 28S pa- 
ges of Declamations and Dialogues suitable 
‘or Sunday and Day-Schools, Bands of Hope 
and Temperance Organizations. It con- 
sists of choice selections of prose and 
poetry, both new and old, from the Temper 


ance orators and writers of the coun 
many of which have been written expressly 
for this work. It should be in the hands 


of every friend of Temperance. 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMA- 
NAC FOR THE YEAR 1870. Containing 
Temperance statistice, facts, etories, anec- 
dotes, illustrations, together with a full di- 
8 of all Temperance organizations in 
New York city and Brooklyn, with nights 
and places of meetings. It is the most val- 
nable tract on Temperance ever issued. 
Price, 10 cts. $7 per hundred. Address 
J. N. ST S, 172 William St., N. Y. 


In Times of Peace pre- 
PARE FOR WAR. Become familiar with 
Military Subjectes and Experience, and 
arouse a praiseworthy military ardor, by 
reading Tne SOLDIER'S RECORD. Quarto 


form, eight es, only $2 a year. Pub- 
lished oe wae WALER 2 State Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogues Free! 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO'’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND, GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing this New Work free of 
charge, should address immediately, 
M. O’Kzere, Son & Co., Ellwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 9t. 


Degraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattreeses. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Manufactory and Ware- 
rooms, 87 and 99 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, 
130 and 133 Hester Street (connected under 
one roof). We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is under the 
superintendence of H. 8. BARNES, who is 
well and favorably known to the public, 
having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and ſor the last ſour years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets is entirely new and well- selected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The MATTRESS DeparTuext is entirely 
under our eupervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattrees guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halle, and Private Houses furnished 
throughout. at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 
by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 89 Bowery. Aug. 3t. 


Zuü—' — — — — 0 er tr ern — - 


Ask for A. A. Constantine's 
Pine Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of posites. on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 48 Ann St., N. T. Jan. tf. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY,—A NEW WORK FOR MARRIED AND 
SINGLE. 


WEDLOCK; 


On, THE Rieut RELATIONS oF THE SEXES, a Scientific Treatise, Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and Showing Who May and WuHo May Not Marry. By SAMUEL 
R. WERL LS. One vol. 12mo, 250 pages; plain muslin, price 81 50; in fancy gilt bind- 
ing, $2. It is suitable for a holiday present. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qual- 
ifications for Matrimony ; The Right Age to Marry; Motives for Marrying; Marriages 
of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when Justiflable; Conjngal Selection —Affinitles; Court- 
ship—Long or Short; Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Na- 
tions; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages—are they Admissible; Jealousy — its 
Cause and Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy—Ancient and Modern; 
Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signe in the Features, and How to Read Them ; Phys- 
fognomy ; Sensible Love Letters—Examples; The Poet's Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage — Being a Practical Guide to all the Relations of a 
Harry Wepiockx. Appropriate for the drawing-room center- table. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. It was originally intended 
more especially for young people, but may be read with interest and with profit by those 
of every age. Copies will be sent by post to any address on receipt of price, by 

8. R. WELLS, 399 Broadway, N. Y. 

EFT” AGENTS may find a ready sale for this new and very popular book in every neigh- 
borhood. Liberal terms are given. Circulars with full particulars sent on receipt of 
stamp. 


ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


CONSISTING OF OVER 200 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 
UEENS, WARRIORS, POETS, HISTORIANS. PHILOSOPHERS, HIS- 
CAL AND IDEAL PICTURES, in great variety, make a Catalogue 
unequaled in value and importance. 


KINGS 
TO 


The fonen application for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and for the 
various TO 


ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing and ornament, or for 
SCRAP BOOKS, 
Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 
For the interest and instruction which the portraits of distinguished men are calculated 
to afford, has induced ns to print a CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVINGS which have em- 
bellished the ECLECTIC MAGAZINE in post years. The subjects have been selected 
with great care on hoth sides of the Atlantic. . 
The Engravings are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so that persons 
giving orders can merely indicate the figure opposite the Engraving selected. 
bck 8 ae printed on different sized paper—either emall size, 7 by 10, or 
uarto size . 
AC along sent fros to any address on application. 


PRICE OF ENGRAVINGS: 
Small Size, 10 Cents. Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 


On recet we will send by mail, prepaid, a sample order of any ten Prints, in 
quarto tes, that may Bo ag. from tha Cita sand on rooms ie. tha clos 


„ in quarto size, will be sent. Send for Catalogue. 
Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The tiology of misiory, Religious, Po- 
litical, and Philosophical. (Humanity is 
e l 

. ce, 2 0 
WELLS, iA Broadway; 


C. M. Tremaine & Bro., No. 
4% BROOME STREET (near Broad 
way) N. Y. MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN PIANO-FORTES. and the 
Tremaine Bros. PARLOR, CHURCH, AND 
SCHOOL ORGANS. New and Second- 
hand Pianos at low prices for cash, or sold 
on installments. New Cabinet ns, 

and upward. Sole Agents for the BUR- 

ETT MBINATION ORGAN (with 
Carpenter and Burdett's New Improve- 
ments) for New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and a 
large portion of the Southern States. 
THE REED INSTRUMENT PER- 
FECTED! WE CHALLENGE THE 
WORLD TO EQUAL IT! Call and ex- 
amine, Sept. lyr. 
$10 per Day Guaranteed 
nts to sell the Homz SHUTTLE SEWING 
ACHINE. It makes the LOCK srrren 
ALIKB ON BOTH SIDES, has the under-feed, 
and is equal in every respect toany Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $35. War- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for circular. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, 
Mo. Aug. 3t 


Permanent and Transient 
Boa Rn, at 28 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 
combining a Hygienic and Meat Dict of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 
LARKIN. M. tf. 


A Davies & Kent, Printers, 

tereotypere, an ectrotypers, No. 1 

Willlam Street, (cor. of Spruce), New York, 
Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 


Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


O’Keefe’s Large Winter 
Heap Lerruce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and reliable Seed 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having wn and thoroaghly 
tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a fine 
and valuable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
nee fully THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass, It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forms very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenieh yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to de filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 

enuine and true at their establishment. 
rder immediately of 
M. O' FE. SON & CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
$3,000$ Salary. — Address 
U. 8. Piaxo Co., New York. lyr. 


Invalids’ Hygeian Home.— 
Dr. Trall's Health Institution is at Flor- 
ence Heights, N. J. Treatment strictly 
a 0 No medicines of any kind, no 
alcoholic stimulants, and no Turkish baths 
employed in any case. Send stamp for hie 
new circular. Dr. Trall's city office is 
changed from 05 Sixth Avenue, New * 


to No. 529 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 


[Ocr., 1869. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
The Scientific Basis of Fda- 


vcaTIon. By John Hecker. A. S. BARNES 
& CO.. a and 118 William St., New York. 
ce 


This work was written in answer to a 
number of questions p nded bv one of 
the Superintendents of Public Schools 
of New York city. It is acco nied b 
commendatory letters from Bishop J. H. 
Hopkina, of Vermont ; Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, of New York: Professors Hitchenck, 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massschn- 
setta; Hickok, Lewis, Crosby. and Shel- 
don, of New York: Atwater, of New Jer- 

; Johnson and Cattell, of Pennralvanla; 
al A of colleges. Superintendents 
of Public Schools: ndal, Kiddle, and 
Harrison. of New York city; of 
Brunswick. and Parrish, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Philbrick, of Boston. Mare.; Sears, 
of Newark, N. J.: Van Bokelen, Maryland: 
Rose, Indiana; Norrie, Ohio; White, Vir- 
ginia ; Farquhar, Montgomery County, Me- 
ryland, and others. 

The Scientific Basis is deeigned especial- 
i7 for the education of the teacher, and for 

e teacher’s use in the education of the 
young. It contains radical intelligence for 
all the profeseors on the knowl it af- 
fords of the facultics and activities of the 
human mind in ite connection with the 
human body. The mind is classified in ite 
three departments of Mentality aa present- 
ed in nature, the spiritnal, the intellectual, 


and the social or animal. All the facul- 
ties as described by Phrenology are includ- 
ed in the three departments. e Tempera- 


ments are 85 in connection with 
four beautifally exeented chromoltho- 
Pepa plates, and phenomenally, physio- 
ogically, and anatomically discussed. The 
reciprocal] activities of the temperaments 
in connection with the mental life are 
phrenologically defined and explained. to- 

ther with the epecial operation of the 

oly Ghost in Hie influence upon the son) 
of man, tracing scientifically the divine or- 
der and effect on and in the mind in ite 
absolute dependence. tf. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. T7 and 88 Liberty Street. corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAN AND ORNA- . 
MENTAL Iron Work In all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. et. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains fall 
liet of names, with the P. O. address, of 
Officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural 
north of St. Louis and west of the Mieeis- 
Bippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealere in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. Toaccommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Miesie- 
sippi River. Address HOMESTEAD AND 
FARM JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Masonic llarmenia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN 
Doctor in 


" CUTLER, 
Music, Director of the Cecillan 
hoir, etc. . 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in 5 
Published under the anapices of St. 
Cecile e, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. Sent free of poet on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalogues of 
Mazonic ks, Reyalia, etc., sent on 
application, 
ONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
482 Broome Street, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lareat STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiri:.g euch. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


Digitized by Google 


BLES,” Pictorial Edition, 
Send Stamps 


Phrenologioal Bust, designed especially for Learners, showing the exact Location of the Organs of the Brain 


Prico by Express boxed (not maila ble). $2,00. Address S. R. WELISs, 389 Broad way, N. V. 
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“ 15. Grand Duchess Waltz. 

14. Pulling Hard against the Stream. 
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„12. The Frost-Flower 

11. Daughter of Eve. 

10. The Nun’s Prayer. 
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An Important Book now Ready.—“ Man IN GENESIS AND IN Geroroey; or, the 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL of Purenovocy and Puysioanomy for 1870. Contains Fifty Engravings— 


ryant, Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Duos, Raymond: The Male and Female Ferm: Why Children Resemble Parents; Grant and his Cab net; ‘ Faces aud Places: American Artista; The 
Sleep Walker; Brain Waves; Landseer; Lorel. zo Dow and Peggy, his Wife; Ke yal Ladies of the Frerch Empire. How to Choose a Hilpmeet; What is Man? All this, in the rich 
and racy Annual, fur 45 cents. B. R. WALLS, 889 Broadway, New York, Agenta wanted. 
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EDITED BY 


DONALD G. MITCHELL, (IX Marve.) 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
ANDREW S. FULLER. 


aud MARY E. DODGE. 


A large handsome Weekly of 16 folio pages, 
FINE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


the girls, 


“Pear Culture for Profit.” 


Margaret Fuller's ENOCH 
MORGAN'S SONS’ 


Works. ‘ 


Now Ready—A New Editton of The a 
Works of Margaret Fuller, in Six Volumes. 
with a Portrait, comprising, 


T 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, NW 
And Ki dred Papers resting to the Sphere, AL 
Condiiion,; and Dut'es of Woman. One 
Volume. ith an Introduction ty Horace 
Greeley. 


Cmntents.— Part I— Woman in the Nine- 


teenth Century, Part Li--Mlscellaneous 
Papers. 


SA P OLIO, 


For Cleaning and Polishing. 


it SapoLio will make Tins resemble Si'ver. 


Life Without aad Life Within, Use only Sapolio to clean White Paint. 


From Marble Sapolio removes all stains. 
Or, Reviews, Narratives and E savs, One For polishing Knives Sapulio is unsur- 
Volume, Contenis.—Purt I1.—kKevlews., 


asseil, 
Part II.—Miscellane us. Part. III.— Poems. For cleaning Brass Stalr-Rods Sapolio bas 
LII no equal, 


If you would have clean wludows, use 


Art, Literature and the Drama, Agel oe Sane a” 
7 . 6 U 4 1 0 is * 7 — d ama K — 
and choice reading matter for father and mother, the Life. Part lL cart aud Liverature, | ceats, 
i Part L1L—The Drama. Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
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5 2 y 292 * . : brand SOAP FOR TILE 1,00) 000. ~ 
The best of everything for everybody, Or Things and Thoughts In America ant x i 
Europe. One Volume. Con'ents—Part I. =i 
ON duch on the Lakes. Bart wette. SURPASSING THE 05 | 
z and Thoughts in Europe, Part Hi — Let- 3 
FARMING, FRUIT AND FLOWER GROWING, HOUSE e 10 i HIGHEST ANTICIPATIONS! * 
KEEPING, THE NEWS, TALES, ESSAYS, POEMS, Part 1V.—Homoward Voyage and Memo- THE 2 J 
ria = 
STORIES, RIDDLES, AND GAMES FOR eats CHORAL TRIBUTE! | >23 
’ and VI. ayi 
. ao 2 
CHILDREN, Memoirs of Margaret Fuller. By L. O. EMERSON. a" G 
í Bs P 715 Two Vclumes. By k. W. Enerson, W. II. Published. The best crl'ection (f 2 
In fact a complete family P ap er. Coanning. and J. freeman Clarke, With a Church Masio ever insted by the Publishers. a 8 
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E HE LECTURE TERM will commence about the middle of November and continne 20 M. © © R E S S Ja 

O woeks. Ample facilities are provided for Practien! Anatemy with Dissections, aud Wf. W — A 
O T Burgical and Obstetrical Demonstrations, Lecture feer, $1.00: Diploms. 830, 6 5 i A f ö i § } 38 
95 7 8 N. B.— A limited number of Free Scholarships will be granted to deserving and needy N W. > FF RT È ‘ — S 
S persons. For further Information, address, qt X. X. A SA. I A. ` At „ 8 — 

2 og Oct. 2%. R. T. TRALL, M. D, * z ~~ lea >S ty 
E THE GREAT NATIONAL WEEKLY SSY d 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


SS a aS EDITOR. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Devoted to Science, Literature, and 
General Intelligence, especially to 
Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, 


Physiognomy, Psychology, Educa- 
tion, and to all those progressive 


vate and Improve Mankind socially, } 
Intellectually and Spiritually. Em- 
beliished with numercas Portraits | 
from Life, and other Engravings. 
Published the frst of every month. 
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$3 a year or 300. a Na 


8. R- WEEES, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE BEXHIBITION~— pen daily 


ial from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M., on Totrd Avenue, cor. Sixty Third Street, near Central Park, New York, THE MACHINERY IN MOTION and the American Woollen and Silk Entrie 
are Bewatifal and Grand Displays, The Exhibition is Enlivened Wedaesday and Saturday Afternoons, and Every Evening. by a Fine Orchestra. Refreshments of the Best Kind at Moderate Prices In 
the Building, Season Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; tor Ladies, $2; Single Admlesion, 50 cents; Children under 12 years, 25 cents. Packages of 25 Tickets for Shops at 80 cents each. Entrances on 


KNOWING. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


For a Single Copy, a year. $3.00 
For Five Coplos, a year. 12.00 


For Ten Copies, a year. 20,00 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. 


For Fifteen Coplee a year $30, 
and acopy of NEW] PHYSIOGNOMT.’' 
Twenty Copies a year, $40, and a 
“Student's Set,” worth $10. Sub- 
scriptions will be received for one, 
or for five years, at the above rates. 
S. R. WrLLs, 889 B'dway, N. T. 
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THE EARTH CLOSET COMPANY—209 State Street, Hartford, Conn.; 297 Bréddway, New York; 
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phat 
Literal Interlinear Translat 
Plain, $4.00 


The Em 


buyers should have this. Sent reer on receipt of two three cent postage stamps. Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY WARD 
BAMCHER’S 


SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Are boing read by people of every class and 
denomination all over thie countey and 
Europe. They are full of vital, beautiful re- 
lglous thought and feeling. Plymouth Pal- 

it is published weekly, and contains Mr. 

eecher's Semons and Prayers, in form suit- 
able for prescrvation and 105 For sale 
by all ne vsdealers. Price 10e. Yearly sub- 
scriptions recalved by the publishers, $5, 
giving two handsome volumes of over 400 
pages each. Half-yearly $1.75. A new and 
superb Steel Portralt of Mr. Beecher pre- 
sented to all yearly subscribers. Extraordi- 
nary Offer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT $3, 
and THE CHURCH UNION 82.50, an 
Unsectarian, Independent, Christian Journal 
16 pages cut and stitched, clearly printed, 
ably edited, sent to one address for 52 weeks 
for four dollars. Special inducements to can- 
vassers and those getting up einbs. Specimen 
copios postage free for 5c, J. B. FORD 
& CO., Pubs., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Take it, Take it, Take it. 


Leisure Hours, 


A high toned dignifled Family Magazine de- 
voted to Ellstury, Biography and General 
Literature. 

Every days mall brings fresh evidence of 
its popularity. Old Subscribers renew two 
months in advance of thelr year expiring, and 
hundreds of new ones are added daily. 


Subscription on'y $2.00 a year in advance. 
In Canada money 1.50. 


Eample Copies 15 cts. each. 
Agents wanted. Send Stamps for terms to 


O'DWYER & co., Pub’rs, 
59 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HONOGRAPHIC VISITOR. 

Vol. IV commenced July 5th, 1368, 16 
pages each week (four in beautiful Phono- 
graphy.) $3 a year: 81 for three months. 
Slogie number, 120. Two Honrs' Course, 25. 
Pocket List of Word Signs, 150. Hand -Book, 
the only complete work, $2 20. 

Address, ANDREW G, GRAHAM 

568 Broadway, N. Y. 


S D] OF HEALTH, 3 
MONTHS FREE. Those who gub. 
scribe now for 1370 will ‘get Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. Nos, free. For 80 subscribers and $60 
we will give a Grover and Baker Sewing 
Machine worth 855. For $3.35 we will send 
the Herald and Weekly Tribune one year, 
orjfor ¢8 the Herald and the American Agri- 
eultarist. The Scientific American says: 
“It contains more sensible articles than are 
to be found in any other monthly that comes 
to our sanctum.” Try it for 1870. $28 
year 20 cents a number, 
WooD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight St., N. Y. 


ORATORY. 


ACRED AND SECULAR ; or, the 


Extemporangous Spgacer. In- 
cluding the Chairman’s Guide. By 
William Pittenger, with an Introduc- 
tion by Hon. John T. Bingham. 
Price $1.50. S. R. WELLSs, Publisher. 


$1 00. THE $1 00 
HOUSEHOLD, 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to the 
interests of the 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 


T. Containing articles by experlenced House- 
keepers, upon all matters pertainiag to hume- 
life and domestic economy. 

This Pept monthly has recently been 
enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, the 
Drawing Room, the Dressing-Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, the 
Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Parlor, with 
prenan ts and suggestions appropriate to 
eaeh, 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Agents wanted, to whom a liberal commis- 
sion will be ailowed. 
SEND FOR EPECIMEN Corr FREI. 
Address, GEO. E. CROWLLL, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Avoidable Causes of Disease, Insanity and Deformity. By, Ahn Ellis, „MD. AE 


for the People as well as for the Professicn. By mail, post-paid, $2.00. Dr. Ellis“ Family Homeopathy, ¢2.00, sent by mail, post-paid, by 


THE SUN. 


t Tt Shines for AU.” CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 
The Cheapest and Best Newspaper in the United States. 


PREPARE FOR THE FALL AND WINTER CAMPAIGN. 


—— 


THE YORK SUN, a first-class journal, independent but not neutral in pol‘tics, publishes three Edltlons— Daily. Semi- 
Weekly, and Weekly-at 8 6. $2, and 8 1 per year. 

THE DAILY SUN, 86 A YEAR, alive newspaper, baving a larger circulation than any other noo newspaper in 
the United States, It bas all the neus from every quarter of the globe, at TWO CENTS a copy; by mail, 50 cts a month, or $8 a year, 


THE WEEKLY DOLLAR SUN is prepared with spec al reference to the wants of Country Readers. It contains 
news of the week from all parts of the globe, the most Interest ng editorial articles of THE DAILY SUN, and the most Instructive 
and entertaining miscellany. Its CA’) TLE, PRODUCE, and GENERAL MARKET REVOR1S, will be found all that can be desired. 
Asa general FAMILY NEWSPAPER, it will be particularly accep able. 

The Agricultural Department ts under the supervision of Mr. ANDREW 8. FULLER, the well-known horticulturist, 
who writes on the subjects in question, and reports the meetings of the FARMEKS' and FRUIT GROWERS’ CLUBS for our culamne. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, $2 A YEAR, is of the same size and general character as Tue WZexTr. but has 
space fur a grester variety of miscellaneous reading, and furnishes the n. wa to its subscribers with greater freshness, because it comes 
twice a werk tratead of once only. Ita subscription is only TWO DOLLARS a year, the crdinary price of a New York werkly. This 
edition also contains the agricu.tural and miscellaneous matter prepared for lus WEEKLY. 


100,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS WANTED. 
PRESENTS FOR EVERY ONE. 


Mr. Fuller grows for us in his Nursery, and sends to each of our full-paying Weexcy and Sraui-Weex ty subscribers who request it. 
such New aad Valnable Plants as tbey may desire from the list below. The many thousands of these which we rent out 
last fall and spriug have given such gratifying satisfaction, that we have grown for this Fall and next Spring’s Distri- 
bution a very much larger supply, which we shall commence sooa to send out. Among these are 150 of the choicest 
Varieties of Potatoes, Some of them cost us last spring no lees than fi'ty dollars a tuber. For 25 subscribers, witn §25, we 
wili send 25 copies of WIIk Ur for one year, and 25 named varieties of potatoes, includlug the newest and most costly kiads. For fifty 
dollars. 50 copies and 50 varieties, For one hundred dollars, 100 copies, and 100 varieties. Thoee potatoes will be all labelled, carefully 
packed, and sent free, by mail or express. Of some kinds (the most costly), bat one tuber will be given, of others more, and of others 
as many as one pound. 4 proportion of Semi-Wese.ise may be included in any of the above or following clubs, at 82 a year, where 


| desired. For the ladies we are now growing 30,000 Choice Lilies and Gladioluses.} 


To every new subscriber, or those who will renew their subscription for next year, at full rates, viz.: One dollar for the WInxIr 
or two dollars for the Sea1-WasKLy Sun, we will send any one of the following gifts, postage paid, to any part of the United States. 
In ordering the gifts it will be only necessary to mention the number. 


1, Two Ellisdale Rae 5. Two Davison's Thornless Blk. | 9. Two Summit Yellow do. 
2. Two Clarke 0. ü. Two Seneea Black du. 10. One Sable Queen Blackberry. 
8, Two Philadelphia do. T. Two Mammoth Cluster 49. 11. Two Early Wilson do. 15. Two Concord Grape Vines. 
4. Two Brinekle's Orange de. | 8, Two Monthly Black do. 12. Two Kittatinny do. 16. Two Hartford Prolific do. 
17. One Delaware Vine. 26. Breese’s Prolific.—This ts probably the beat late potatoe in 
18. One Iona do. cultivation. 
19. One Japan Lily, Long-flowered (White). 37. Climax.—Very large, early potatoe, and of excellent quality 
20, One Japan Lily, Rubrum (Red). and productive. 
21. One Japan Lily, Rosenm, (Rose-colored). 28. Early Piince.—A new variety of great value. 
22. One Japan Lily, Album (White). 29. Early Mohawk.—Large, productive, early, and by some culti- 
28. One Lilium Candidum (Fragrant White), vators considered supertor to 
24 One Cholce named variety of Gladiolua. Early Rose, which bas spoiled the taste of every one that has 
25. One package of Lilium Auratain seed, the new gold-banded grown it for old and inferlor sorts. 
Illy from Japan. 31. King of the Earlies.—Tubers sold at $50 each last spring. It 
is a large, pure white variety, and fully as early as the Early Rose, if not a few days earlier, 


18. Two Cherry Carranta 
14. Two White Grape do 


INDUCEMENTS TO CANVASSERS. 


$1,000 Life Insurance Policies, Chickering Pianos, Sewing Machines, 
Buckeye Mowing Machines, And other Premiums. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY.—Those who desire to got np Clubs for Tas Sox will be furnished free, on applica- 
tion, with speciineas, posters, and prospectuses. To all full paying subscribers, for Weekly or Seml-Weekly, whether ae A in Clabs, 
the vines and plants will be sent, where desired, as above; while as an inducement to GET UP CLUBS, we make the following liberal 
offers in addition, a Semi- Weekly subscription counting as one fur plants and two for premiums: 

For Clubs of Twenty-Five, with $25, we will send the getter-up A Universal Clothes Wringer, No. 1}, large family 
s'ze, with rubber rollers and alternating cog-wheels, worth $10, from R. C. Browning's, 82 Cortlandt Street. We have had one of these 
ten years in constant use In our family without repair, 

For Clubs of Thirty-Five, we will send Doty's famous Clothes Washer, family size, price $14; universally acknow- 
ledged the beat in the market, frum the same house. 

For Clubs of Fifty, we will send both the Wringer and Clothes Washer. 

For Clubs of One Hundred, we will send a first-class Singer's Famliy Sewing Machine, of the new and popular make, 
on ornamental iron stand, black walnut table, with drawer (oiled), price $60. This machine has a hemmer and braider, and is adapted 
for all kinds of work. It is unquestionably one of the very best in the market. 

For Clubs of One Hundred and Fifty, with 6150, wo will send one of E. P. Needham & Son's celebrated 
Parlor Organs, open register, four octaves; one set of reeds, with cowbinstion swell; olled finished black walnut case, with paneled 
front and brackets, and carpeted double-bluwing pedals. Price 880. 

For Clubs of Two Hundred we will send one of the celebrated Backeye Mowing Machines, complete, No, 2, 4 feet 1 
inch cut, price $125, from the famous manufactory of Adrlanoe, Platt & Co., of this city. 

For Clubs of Three Hundred we will send one of Needhan & Sou's superb Parlor Organs, two stop3— Diapason and 
Principal; four and a half octaves; two sets uf reeds, with grand orgao foot-stop and combdination swall; ofl flaished black walnut 
case, paneled all around, with mouldings, brackets, scroll work, and carved ornaments; music lesk and carpeted . pedals; 
price $145; and for larger clubs a i larger aud more coally one. The lastru ments mado by tuis Hrm are famous fur purity 
of tone and perfection of workmanship. 

For Clubs of Five Huudred, with $500, wo will give a fall paid ap registered Life Insurance Polley of $1,000 
in The North America Life [asurance Compuny, of New York, on an accepted life of the age of 25 years, or iia equivalent if the per- 
son is older. These Poilctes are registered in the State Department at Albany, where securities fur their payment are deposited, thus 
making them absolutely safe. 

For one Thousand Subscribers, with $1,000, to the Weekly, or 500 subs r bers to tha Sem'-Weokly, with $1,000, or 
subscribers to both editions tu the ameuat uf 61.000, we will sen la magaifcent Tp-octava Chickerlig & Jon's Grand Square Pianoforte. 
These instruments are in elegantly carved and finished rusewoud oases theoughuut, They are Nu. 9 ta C .ickeriag’s catalogue, aad the 
very beat they make, They have all round corners; back fulshed like froat; serpentine aud perie mouldla ts on plinth ; rich perle 
moulding round body of case; Agrafa bridge thruughout; three uulsons in treble; rich carved legs, 3725. [Old price, 3975.) The 
makers are celebrated the world over for che superior quality of thelr work. 

How to Send your Money. Our friends, in sending in their subscriptions, will do well to remit tn Post Office orders, 
checka, or druſts oa New York, wherever convenlent. If not, then register Lhe lectors ontalulng money, aad thus save a good deal of 
trouble and possible loss by transmission of greeabecks thruaga the mails. 

Discounts co Clubs without Premlums.— Twenty copias of THE WEEKLY SUN will be mailed to one address 
for $17, aad Firry Copies for 832.50, invariably in advance. Clubs of Tea subscribers to one address, without premiums, 
receive THE SEMI-WKEKLY UN on payment of $18. Twenty copies will be seat to vae address for $35; and Fifty copio, for 830, 
always in advance. All business Com nuuleations should be addressed to 1. W. ENGLAND, Pabiisber, Sua O. H, Now York. 


Parlor Organs, 


S. R. Wetrs, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New Tork. 
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SAMUEL R WELLS, Eprrok.] 


Published on the First of each Month, at $8 a year, by 
the Ep:rror, 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Contents. 
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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To uone mau seems iguoble, but to man.— Young. 


ASA PACKER, 


THE DEVELOPER OF THE LEHIGH COAL REGION. 


THE temperament of Mr. Packer, as 
indicated by the likeness, is remarkable 
for activity and intensity, with a good 
degree of endurance. Those well-defined 
features indicate activity, and their length 
and marked appearance evince positive- 
ness and power. The intellect shows 
harmony, clearness, and practical judg- 
ment—the power to gather facts and re- 
member them, the ability to judge of 
men and measures, of subjects and things, 
with an off-hand intuitive readiness which 
generally secures success. We judge 
the forehead to be like his mother’s, 
although the face below the eyes we 
should judge to be masculine, as coming 
from the father’s side. Such an intellect, 
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so inherited, is generally more intuitive 
than plodding; reaches conclusions by 
an unconscious combination of all the 
facts presented, and frequently without 
the person being able to explain the 
reasons for the opinion, yet such opinion 
is as fixed as personal consciousness and 
as correct as the man is able to be. We 
see here large Comparison, which gives 
clear discrimination; and the organ of 
Human Nature is remarkably large; 
hence he judges well of men, knows how 
to put the right men in the right place, 


— 


and how to adapt himself to men, be- 
cause he so readily understands what 
each mind expects or needs. 

The head appears to be high at 
Benevolence and Veneration and Firm- 
ness; hence kindness, respect, and deter- 
mination onght to be marked traits in 
his character. IIe bas also in the face, 
and in the appearance of the head, marks 
of well-developed Self-Esteem; hence his 
judgment satisfies him, and he is willing 
to act on his own sense of duty and truth, 
and risk his means, labor, and reputation 
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f 
in carrying out his own plans and pur- 
poses. 

He appears to have strong friendship, 
and a full degree of the social organs. 
The head appears to be not very broad; 
hence he is not so remarkable for policy, 
for wit and imagination as he is for 
readiness of judgment, practical sense, 
energy, and perseverance. 

We take occasion to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the courteous editor of 
The Leisure Hour for the use of the en- 
graving which accompanies this sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Packer is about sixty-three years of age, 
having been born in New London County, 
Connecticut, in 1806. A Philadelphia paper 
furnishes the main body of our sketch, as 
follows: : 
His grandfather, Elisha Packer, was the 
most prominent and successful business man 
of his native town. He was a farmer, tanner, 
and shoe manufacturer, diligent in his busi- 
ness, a staunch member of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and worshiped in the church erected 
on the site of the Pequot Fort, still in exist- 
ence, and known as the Fort Hill Church. 
His father, Elisha Packer, Jr., was a man of 
strong sense, industrious, cconomical, and of 
independent character, but never very success- 
ful in business. As soon as the son was of an 
age to do something for himself, he was em- 
ployed at the tannery of Mr. Elias Smith, of 
North Stonington. Despite his youth, he came 
to be regarded by the tanner as a confidential 
friend and adviser, and if death had not inter- 
posed and broken the connection, Asa Packer 
would probably have become a partner in the 
establishment, and ended his life as a tanner. 
After Mr. Smith’s death, Mr. Packer engaged 


himself to an old farmer, named John Brown, 


a hard-handed and hard-headed old Democrat 
of the school of Thomas Jefferson. From him 
Asa Packer imbibed his democracy. When 
he had reached the age of seventeen years he 


pulled up stakes and struck for Pennsylvania, 


then a wild, sparsely settled country. He 
entered Susquehanna County on foot in the 
year 1822, with a knapsack, which contained 
his whole wardrobe, and a few dollars in his 
poeket. Arrived at the town of Brooklyn, he 
apprenticed himself to a carpenter and joiner. 
After serving his time as an apprentice, and 
becoming master of his business, he continued 
to work at it assiduously for some years, when 
he invested his savings in a lot of wild land, 
on the upper waters of the Susquehanna, and 
entered upon the hard but free and adventur- 
ous life of the pioneer. He made a clearing, 
and reared with his own hands the cabin to 
which he soon after brought wife, a daughter 
of Zopher Blakeslee, Esq., one of the pioneers 
of northern Pennsylvania. Here lived Asa 
Packer several years, when circumstances led 
him to change his residence to Lehigh Valley. 
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In that locality Josiah White and Erskine 
Hazard, representatives of associated capital 
of Philadelphia, had projected and executed 
improvements which made the wonderful 
riches of this section—its coal, iron, timber, 
lime, cement, and slate—partially available. 
Hither came Asa Packer, a poor artisan, to 
labor with his hands, to mix with a crowd of 
men similarly employed and undistinguished. 
What has raised Asa Packer so far above the 
throng of which he then was but a unit? Ob- 
serving the character of the country, the almost 
immeasurable extent of the coal deposits, and 
the diversity of the rich productions of the 
Lehigh Valley, he foresaw the establishment 
of extensive collieries, of lines of transporta- 
tion, and all the immense traffic which time 
has developed. Here was a fleld for the high- 
est intelligence and the most untiring energy. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1833, when he 
was twenty-seven years of age, Asa Packer 
left his farm in Susquehanna County, and per- 
manently settled himself in the Lehigh Valley. 

His advent into a region in which he was 
destined to accomplish so much, made no stir. 
He brought to the new field but a few hundred 
dollars. His capital lay in his active mind, 
stout heart, and strong arms, and in industri- 
ous and thrifty habits. His first and second 
summers were employed in boating coal from 
Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia, in which he 
acted as master of his own boat. The energy 
which he displayed in this occupation brought 
him to the notice of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, and he formed a connec- 
tion with the company which was maintained 
for many years, greatly to his advantage. He 
induced his brother, Robert Packer, to join 
him, and assisted by some capital from his 
uncle, Daniel Packer, they engaged in general 
merchandise in Mauch Chunk, under the firm 
name of A. & R. W. Packer, with a capital of 
$5,000. The most of this money had been 
saved by Asa Packer from the hard earnings 
of former years. The new house entered, from 
the moment of opening, upon an extended and 
profitable business. It soon became known 
by its large transactions both on the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill rivers. It operations on the 
Lehigh during the fifteen years between 1835 
and 1850, embraced a large mercantile business 
at Mauch Chunk; contracts with the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, which involved 
the building of dams and locks on the upper 
navigation; working coal mines leased from 
the company, and afterward Mr. Packer’s own 
mines near Hazleton, and shipping coal to 
Philadelphia and New York. A similar ship- 
ping business was also done by them on the 
Schuylkill. They were the first through trans- 
porters of coal to the New York markets, and 
itis a fitting return that the business should 
still continue to be the largest item in the 
income of Asa Packer, its projector. Through 
his coal-mining operations he was brought 
into close relations with the late Commodore 
Stockton, and between them then sprung up a 
warm friendship—a friendship which proved 
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of great value to Mr. Packer at a trying mo- 
ment, when pushing forward to completion 
the great enterprise of his life, the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. -Up to the year 1850 the 
transportation of the coal of the Lehigh Valley 
to market had been altogether by water, but 
the business had now reached such a magni- 
tude as, in Mr. Packer’s judgment, to justify 
the building of a railroad along the banks of 
the Lehigh River. Accordingly he urged upon 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company the 
policy of building a road as part of their system 
of transportation. But the project was not 
favorably regarded by the company. Experi- 
ence, it was answered, had proved that coal 
and iron would only pay water freights. The 
Reading Railroad, which enjoys unusual fa- 
cilities in -grades and water connections, 
was instanced to clinch the argument. Asa 
Packers opinion, however, was not affected 
by this adverse criticism of his proposition, 
and he determined to take the matter person- 
ally in hand. The ground for a railroad in the 
Lehigh Valley was embraced in a charter for 
a road of much greater extent, protected by 
the great Pennsylvania financier, Edward R. 
Biddle. It was embraced in the charter of the 
Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company, incorporated April 21, 
1846. The first survey was made in the fall 
of 1850. Not until the 4th day of April, 
1851, seventeen days before the charter would 
have expired by its own limitation, did Asa 
Packer take his place in the board of managers. 
On the same day the board sanctioned the 
grading of a mile of railroad near Allentown, 
and thereby the limitation was avoided. On 
the 30th of October, 1851, Mr. Packer became 
owner of a controlling portion of the stock, 
and subsequently submitted a proposition to 
build the road from Mauch Chunk to Easton, 
a distance of forty-six miles, for a considera- 
tion, to be paid in the stock and bonds of the 
company, the name of which was now changed 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, to 
suit its extent and true field of work. Mr. 
Packer's proposition was accepted, and he 
commenced work in November, 1852. Under 
his personal supervision it was pushed with 
great vigor. As he received only stocks and 
bonds in payment, he hazarded his whole for- 
tune in the enterprise. In its early completion 
and profitable working he saw every dollar of 
his investment quadrupled, and every acre of 
land in the Lehigh Valley enhanced in value. 
But it was a heavy load, and many times did 
it embarrass Mr. Packer to carry it; but his 
high character, and his reputation as a busi- 
ness man, enabled him to command resources 
which would have been at the service of no 
other. Commodore Stockton, and the New 
Jersey Central Railroad Company, to whose 
business the Lehigh road would contribute, 
also came to Mr. Packer’s assistance, and 
made some large advances on its stock and 
bonds. The Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
finished and delivered to the company on the 
24th of September, 1855, and was put immedi- 
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ately in operation. Its coal freights, which in 
1857 amounted to 500,000 tons, in the year 1866 
exceeded 2,000,000 tons, 635, 000 of which were 
delivered along its route from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton, to works which the railroad itself 
had called into existence. The addition which 
it brought to Asa Packer’s fortune can only be 
stated by millions. Within three years after 
the opening of the railroad from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton, with connections which made a 
railroad route from the valley to Philadelphia, 
as well as to New York, Mr. Packer suggested 
the extension of a line of railroad into the 
valley of the Susquehanna, and up that 
valley to the great table-lands of the State 
of New York, there to connect with the 
New York and Erie Railroad. This would 
bring the anthracite coal region within the 
systems of roads leading north and west to 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and also afford a 
direct route by connection with the Catawissa 
and Erie roads to the Great West. Asa Packer 
has lived to see the whole of this stupendous 
conception realized. It is not possible to cal- 
culate the benefit which it is destined to confer 
upon the country. It will set the wheels of 
machinery in motion thousands of miles in the 
interior as well as at the tide-water, and bring 
about in a great section of country that divers- 
ity of employment essential to the highest de- 
velopment of the people. On his return from 
a trip to Europe in 1865, Mr. Packer announced 
his intention to found in Lehigh Valley an edu- 
cational institution which should supply to its 
young men the menns of obtaining that know- 
ledge of which he had in early life felt such a 
profound need. The branches of education to 
which it was Mr. Packer’s design that the in- 
stitution should be especially devoted were 
civil, mechanical, and mining engineering; 
general and analytical chemistry; mineralogy 
and metallurgy; analysis of soils and agri- 
culture; architecture and construction; all 
branches of knowledge of unexceptionable 
value in the Lehigh Valley. In carrying out 
his purpose, Mr. Packer gave a woodland park, 
sixty acres in extent, situated on the borders 
of South Bethlehem, and $500,000 in money. 
This institution, known as the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was formally opened September 1, 
1856, and its success has realized the intelligent 
and beneficent purpose of its founder. By its 
charter it is made a self-sustaining institution ; 
intended to reach both rich and poor with its 
advantages; its free-scholarship being offered 
as prizes to be competed for by all the students. 
No sectarian bigotry limits its beneficent influ- 
ence to a single religious denomination, but 
those of every creed find a welcome to its 
halls. 


On the 28d of November, 1836, at a dinner 
given to Mr. Packer at Bethlehem, as a public 
acknowledgment of his princely gift, at which 
many prominent men of the State were present, 
John W. Forney paid the following tribute to 
the guest of the day: ‘ Here is a character and 
career for youth and manhood tostudy. Here 
is a lesson to the one to move on in the path 
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of improvement, and a stimulant to the other 
never to despair in the darkest hour of disaster 
and misfortune. We pick out Asa Packer as 
the miner picks out a piece of coal to show the 
value of the precious deposit from which it is 
taken; we pick him out to show what can be 
won by personal honesty, industry, and kind- 
ness to men; by courage in the midst of bad 
luck; by confidence in the midst of gloomy 
prophecy ; by modesty in prosperity; and by 
princely generosity when fortune comes with 
both hands full to realize a just ambition.’ 
Among his immediate friends and associates, 
Mr. William H. Gatzmer, the President of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, bears high testi- 
mony to the energy and ability with which 
Mr. Packer had carried out his great mining 
and railroad enterprises, and acknowledged 
that, although Pennsylvania was only his 
adopted State, few of her sons have done more 
to develop her mineral resources. Mr. Packer 
enjoys to the fullest extent the confidence of 
the community in which he lives. This it has 
shown by electing him to public office when- 
ever he could be induced to accept it. He 
served his neighbors several years in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State, his services there 
ending with the year 1843. He was then 
elected Judge of the County Court, which 
position he held five years, and hence he is 
familiarly known as Judge Packer. More re- 
cently he has represented his district for two 
consecutive terms in the Congress of the United 
States, and his friends insisted on presenting 
his name to the late National Convention of 
the Democratic party as a candidate for the 
first office in the gift of the American people. 
Mr. Packers whole career exemplifies the 
truth, that in the United States there is no dis- 
tinction to which any young man may not 
aspire, and with energy, diligence, intelligence, 
and virtue attain. When he set out from 
Mystic, Connecticut, to make the journey to 
Pennsylvania on foot, it is not improbable that 
his entire worldly possessions amounted to $20. 
These possessions now are estimated at twenty 
millions, all of which has been accumulated, 
so far as known, without wronging a single 
individual. On the contrary, the wealth which 
he has gathered is but a tithe of that which he 
has been the means of creating in the Lehigh 
Valley.” 
— 2 — 


GEN. WASHINGTON’S HBA D. 
WAS IT LARGE, OR WAS IT SMALL? 


Editor of the Phrenological Journal—S8m: I 
noticed in a late number of your periodical 
some remarks from a correspondent concerning 
the size of Gen. Washington’s head, founded 
upon a statement of Don Piatt touching the 
bust of the General which he observed at Mt. 
Vernon, and which, if I remember rightly (I 
have not the article before me), he supposed to 
be the bust known to have been left there by 
Houdon,—at any rate a bust which he pre- 
sumed to be authentic as to size, and otherwise. 

Permit me to say 3 few words concerning 


some existing representations of the head of 
Gen. Washington which claim to be authentic, 
and which will relate also to the question of size. 

Mr. Houdon, when at Mt. Vernon studying 
the subject for the preparation of his celebrated 
historical statue of Washington, prepared a 
bust of the General, which he left there. I am 
not aware of the existence of any evidence 
showing that this bust was made from actual 
casts of his features, nor do I believe it was. I 
do not believe the bust now at Mt. Vernon is 
the one which was left by Houdon. I have 
heard a statement.as to how a substitution was 
made, but as it may do injustice to an individ- 
ual, I will not relate it. Clark Mills, the artist, 
has at Washington a bust of the General which 
he says is the one left by Houdon at Mt. Ver- 
non, and that it was given to him by G. W. P. 
Custis. I think the bust in the possession of 
Mr. Mills is really the one left by Houdon. 
Mr. Lossing, some time ago, made a careful 
study of the relics of Washington, particularly 
those relating to his features, and published 
the results in an illustrated volume. In that 
book he says this bust of Houdon was made of 
clay, and was subsequently whitewashed, which 
leads to the supposition, in the beholder, that 
it is of plaster. Mr. Mills told me his bust was 
of plaster. He has bronzed it since it came 
into his possession. A little scratching would 
disclose whether it is of clay or plaster, and if 
Mr. Lossing is right as to the material of which 
the bust was made (as I presume he is), would 
help to decide whether or not it is the identical 
one left by Houdon. But be that as it may, I 
do not believe this bust is correct as to the size 
of Washington’s head, and for reasons which 
I will state. Before doing that, however, I 
will say that I have reason to believe that the 
bust now at Mt. Vernon is a plaster duplicate 
of Mr. Mills’ bust. 


Mr. Houdon took a cast of the front head of 
Washington, reaching as far back as about the 
middle of the ears, if I remember rightly. That 
cast, with the measurements of Washington's 
person, he deposited in the British Museum, 
where they still are. Many years ago Mr. 
Leutze, the painter, learned from Washington 
Irving that a man named Deville, in the Strand, 
London, had some plaster copies of that cast. 
Going to London, Mr. Leutze went to Deville’s, 
and found that he had two copies remaining. 
One of them he bought. Becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Leutze at the time he was painting 
his picture for one of the stair-cases of the 
Capitol at Washington, I noticed in his room, 
one day, this cast, and he informed me of these 
facts concerning it. Feeling interested in it, as 
a duplicate of what was evidently the only ex- 
act representation of the features of Washing- 
ton now in existence, he said he was going to 
have some copies of it made, and would give 
me one. Two or three copies of it were subse- 
quently made, one of which he gave to me, 
and which is now in my office at Washington, 
highly prized, of course. My cast, the authen- 
ticity of which can thus be judged of by the 
reader, I have placed side by side with Mr. 
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Mills’ bust, and carefully compared them. 
They differ in two respects only. The bust of 
Mr. Mills is smaller, and the lines of the coun- 
tenance are more deeply seamed. With these 
exceptions, the features of both are precisely 
alike. Now, as to size, I believe mine is cor- 
rect, for two reasons: Ist. I feel sure that mine 
is authentic. 2d. The head of Mr. Mills’ is so 
small that it would appear much out of pro- 
portion to the known size of Washington's 
body, so much so as to appear singular and 
displeasing, and that there was such a dispro- 
portion between his head and body, no one has 
ever remarked, that I am aware; on the con- 
trary, all testimony is to the end that he was, 
in all respects, finely proportioned. 

My cast is a cast from a large head, so large, 
indeed, that the son of Mr. Mills, who was 
present when I made the comparison spoken 
of above, declared that it could not be authen- 
tic, for it was colossal—as large, he said, as the 
head of the Apollo Belvidere (which is co- 
lossal). Having a copy of the head of the 
Apollo on his mantlepiece, he applied his cal- 
ipers to my cast, and then to the Apollo. 
They were of a size. But at my suggestion he 
applied them to casts of the faces of Green 
Clay Smith and Senator Doolittle, which he 
had present, and they were as long, from the 
top of the forehead to the bottom of the chin, 
as my cast of the face of Washington, though 
not so broad. And Washington was taller, 
and larger every way, than either of those per- 
sons. 

As you speak of your own cast of Washing- 
ton as being a “ mask,” and large, I judge that 
by some means you have become possessed of 
a cast identical with mine. 

As to this cast of mine, I desire to make 
these farther remarks, While the cranium it- 
self is large, the face is larger in proportion to 
the size of the head than the cranium. Itisa 
large, broad, full face,—a face of great power 
and character. The most marked impressions 
that it conveys are those of power and poise— 
of power in repose, subject to the will and 
judgment; and of individuality of character. 
No thoughtful and intelligent man has ever 
yet scrutinized it who failed to declare that it 
filled up and justified the historical character of 
Washington in a way he had never seen be- 


fore. Respectfully, J. R. BRIGGS, JR. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 


[Washington possessed a large face and rela- 
tively large features ; the Motive temperament 
entering largely into the physical organization 
gave him a strongly marked frame and promi- 
nent perceptive faculties. This fact taken into 
consideration, when it is known that but a 
small part of the brain cap is included in the 
cast by Houdon, that artist being desirous evi- 
dently to secure only an exact copy of the face 
for the purposes of sculpture, will account for 
the apparent smallness of the brain. When, 
however, one stands before this cast, he ob- 
serves great breadth of the anterior lobe, and 
the superficial lines exhibit expansion and full- 
ness as they run upward and backward.) 
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Know, 
Without or star, or angol, for thelr gulde, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
Aud not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WAVE. 
BY REY. HENRY G. PERRY. 


THERE'S a better world than this, my friend, 
Far better world above, 
Where hosts angelic, deathless, blend 
Their rays of light and love; 
Not light like day's dull rays below, 
That comes anon, then dime and dies ; 
Not love like sea-tide’s ebb and flow, 
That changes with the hour which flies. 


There's a better world than this, my friend, 
Bright better world of bliss, 
Whose stores of joy forever lend 
Bleesings ne'er found in this; 
Where glows, supreme, Jehovah's throne, 
Mid courts more chaste than crystal clear, 
And group'd in one celestial zone, 
Rapt saints of ages all appear. 


Tis the Life of Love in heaven, my friend, 
“ Life of the world to come,“ 

Whither pure souls at last shall wend, 
When Time's sad round is run; 

Home—to the Father of Light” and reet— 
Up from the moldering grave, 

Into the ‘‘ mansions” of happiness, 
On the other side of the Wave / 


ab ma- 
LIFE’S MISSION AND REWARD. 


BY REV. H. C. FARRAR, A.B. 


Tux mission of life is a mission of well-doing ; 
not merely of well-thinking and well-wishing : 
thoughts and words are cheap things—thoughts 
are spoken with scarcely any effort or sacrifice ; 
but deeds are the coinage of heart-feelings and 
soul-yearnings. Words but speak to the outer 
ear,—deeds speak to the inner self. Words are 
often but idle declamation, while the voice of 
deeds makes the eye to weep and the heart to 
rejoice. 

“ We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial: 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 


He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.“ 


These are sublime sentiments, and happy 
the life that models after them. 

How comprehensive the very word “ well- 
doing!” It opens up before one a wide scepe 
for thought and feeling, and purpose and ac- 
tion. It applies to one’s self. 

„Do thyself no harm,” is an important maxim 
of moral science. It precludes not only all 
self-injury, such as intemperance of all kinds, 
but insists also upon the positive culture of our 
physical natures. This is its lowest applica- 
tion; it goes higher, however, and includes 
the intellect, and its maxim here is “ grow in 
knowledge.” A 

Mind is capable of expansion, and this capa- 
bility furnishes the necessity for culture. 

Higher than the physical and higher than 


the intellectual does this mission of life reach— 
it applies to the spiritual; and the maxim gov- 
erning here is “ worship God.” This is the 
highest possible personal duty. The physical 
and intellectual are but preparatory to the 
spiritual. To build up a character, one that 
shall be symmetrical and proportionate—one 
that shall answer the high design of its creation 
—this is the “ great mission of life” so far as 
concerns ourselves. 

But this mission is one of well-doing to oth- 
ers also. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” is the declaration of Jehovah in the 
Old and New Testaments. “Do good unto all 
men,” is the reiterated Apostolic injunction. 

There are social and moral duties to be per- 
formed that reach outside of self, and extend 
far beyond selfish interests. The reach of these 
duties embrace our fellows—our neighbors— 
the world! 

Would we enter wisely and heartily upon 
our life-mission, we must put on this noble, 
this God-like spirit of well-doing. The true 
spirit of well-doing overleaps the narrow 
boundaries of human creation. It hears well- 
ing up from the sad heart of humanity the 
Macedonian cry, and goes forth every whither 
in search of the distressed. Jesus talks to the 
woman at Sychar’s well. The Samaritan min- 
isters to the Jew. Peter rises from his strange 
vision and preaches salvation to the household 
of Cornelius. 


Oh, this benevolent-heartedness how it bless- 
es! Sunshine is in its presence; joy springs 
up in its path, and song echoes afler its re- 
ceding form evermore. It does not leave the 
cripple at the gate Beautiful while it goes into 
the temple to pray and praise. It does not 
say to the needy, “Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled,” while it neither warms 
nor fills. But as the almoners of Heaven's 
bounty it warms and feeds and clothes and 
blesses. It ministers to the sick, it bears the 
burdens of the weak and faint, it removes 
stumbling-blocks from the paths of the blind. 

The great mission of life is to deny self and 
give full and free scope to this active spirit of 
benevolence. Nature and human experience 
and Revelation teach this. Man ignores this 
teaching at his peril. The reversion of this 
law wastes and withers, dooms and damns. 

If you have light, hide it not under your 
narrow, contracted, selfish bushel, but let it 
shine! If you have bread and fish, bring them 
forth that the Master may break and bless 
them. If you have slaked your thirst at life's 
cool and refreshing fount, lift your voice in 
shouts to others who are traversing life’s desert 
in search of the same spring. 

Do you meet with one whose burden is too 
heavy, thrust under your shoulder and help 
him on. 

How noble a motto for life that of the Chris- 
tian Apostle: “ Be not weary in well-doing!” 
Take it, reader, as your life-motto, and through 
its inspirations you may make your life-path 
luminous; your words will cheer, your deeds 
will bless, and your life will live! 
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Well-doing has its reward. The mission and 
the reward are as intimate as cause and effect. 
Reward follows inevitably from well-doing. 
Not merely the large deeds shall be rewarded, 
but every deed, great and small. 

Jesus teaches this when He praises the gift 
of the widow. Her “two mites” outweighed 
the princely gifts of the rich old Pharisees. 
They were so small, that their falling into the 
treasury sounded a faint “chink,” hardly audi- 
ble to the by-standers, yet heard in heaven. 
While the heavy“ clank of Pharisaic gold was 
heard only by the outward ear, and won its 
murmur of applause from human lips. 

The gift of a cup of cold water finds its entry 
in the book of life, while the gift of a kingdom 
is never whispered hy angel lips nor recorded 
by angel pen. An honest tear of sympathy 
will outweigh a thousand deeds done merely 
for self. 

There is many a hero, as God estimates hero- 
ism, unknown to fame. Many a patient suf- 
ferer will reap a larger and richer harvest than 
he who attracted the attention of aworld by 
his daring prowess. Lazarus goes higher and 
has brighter bliss than Dives. Stephen has a 
brighter crown than Cesar. Does not con- 
science whisper its approval when we have 
done well? However slight our doing, if it be 
well-doing conscience approves. There are 
some men who hold intimate communion with 
their consciences. Conscience is their best 
friend. It talks to them and they talk to it, as 
one would talk with his wife. But there are 
those to whom conscience is the worst possible 
enemy; it is evermore crying out “shame,” 
“fool,” “wretch,” and with reason, for they 
violate all sense of their manhood. . 

How rich and noble the reward of an ap- 
proving conscience! How to be sought after 
the approval of our fellows! How to be cov- 
eted the approval of our God! This is man’s 
truest dignity and highest happiness. This is 
reward! God has pledged reward to attend 
upon well-doing in all the varying relations of 
life. This reward may not always be forth- 
coming. And yet there is a reward for all 
things. God's coronation day will certainly 
come. Virtue and truth and loveliness shall 
be robed and throned, and crowned and scep- 
tered. “ To him that overcometh.” No faint-heart 
character must we be. No spasmodic effort 
must we put forth. But rather steady, patient, 
and persevering well-doing. This achieves 
success. A faint heart never won a bright 
crown. Does the pilgrim halt when in sight 
of the shrine? Though the racer may be pant- 
ing and breathless, yet he presses on to reach 
the goal. Men grow impatient—they can not 
wait God's time. Work and wait,” work 
and wait,” is what God says to us in creation, 
in providence, and in grace. We work, and 
that is God-like; we get impatient, and there 
crops out our human weakness.” Reader, be 
it ours to sow plentifully of this good seed; 
fear not to scatter it with prodigal hand beside 
all waters, and along all highways, and amid 
all deserts. God’s Word is as an infinite bin 


where you may go morn and noon and eve 
and gather all you will, and scatter where you 
will. Kind words, little deeds, cheerful looks, 
earnest prayers, and holy lives—these are the 


GEN. JOHN A. RAWLINS. 


seed with which the Master furnishes us; go 
and sow plentifully, and reap an abundant 
harvest in the day of eternity. 

POULTNEY, VT. 
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GEN. JOHN A. RAWLINS, 
LATE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


ANOTHER breach has been made in the Cab- 
inet formed but a few months ago by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; this time, however, 
it is not expediency or political exigency which 
produced it, but death. Gencral Rawlins was 
one of the most faithful and diligent members 
of the Cabinet, and his early death, on the 6th 
of September, at an age when most men just 
begin to give expression of a judgment in- 
structed and ripened by previous experience, 
is an occasion of deep regret throughout our 
land. He was but thirty-eight years of age, 
having been born in Illinois on the 18th of 
February, 1831. His decease was not unex- 
pected, because for some years past he had 
been suffering from a disease of the lungs, the 
seeds of which were planted in his system by 
his exposure and severe labor during the 
Vicksburg campaign. It was only with the 
most untiring effort and constant watching and 
nursing that his life was so prolonged; and 
few who saw him in the War office, so cheer- 
ful and so untiring and earnest in the discharge 
of his important duties, knew the effort he was 
making to keep up. 

General Rawlins offers a bright example of 
a shining career, which began in the humblest 
circumstances. His father, we are told, was 
an ignorant, intemperate man, and by trade a 
charcoal] burner ; yet, notwithstanding his early 
low associations, he determined to rise, if per- 
severing effort and unflinching adherence to 
the highest principles of integrity could aid 
him. 

As he grew up, young Rawlins devoted all 
his spare time to acquiring knowledge, and 


often late in the night would study by the light 
of a torch, as he watched thecharcoal pit, some 
book that he had been able to borrow of a 
neighbor. He had not reached manhood when 
he became the subject of strong religious im- 
pressions, and determined to become a Metho- 
dist preacher. This project was subsequently 
changed, and he studied law, and at the age of 
twenty-three entered upon an honorable career 
at the bar of Galena. He became before long 
somewhat of, a leader in political controversies, 
allying himself to the Douglas wing of the 
Democratic party, and being made the candi- 
date of that wing for district elector in the 
Presidential canvass of 1860. His prospects 
were flattering when the war broke out, but he 
promptly threw them all aside to engage in 
the war. He became the adjutant of an in- 
fantry regiment, and when in 1861 Gen. Grant 
was appointed to the command of a brigade, 
he took his former townsman and friend Raw- 
lins with him as his Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. That position he retained until 1864, 
when, on Gen. Grant’s appointment to com- 
mand the Military Division of the Mississippi, 
Rawlins was announced as bis Chief of Staff. 
He continued to serve as such, with the rank 
of Brigadier-General in the regular army, until 
the 4th of March, 1869, when Gen. Grant be- 
came President, and shortly afterward ap- 
peinted Rawlins to be Secretary of War. 


Gen. Rawlins was a man of medium height 
and rather slender person. His complexion 
was sallow, his hair and eyes jet black. His 
original powers of mind (says Mr. Dana, of the 
New York Sun, who was much in contact with 
him during the war) were remarkable. With- 
eut the advantages of learned education or ex- 
tensive experience of men, he possessed a 
judgment which rarely failed. He was a 
born statesman. His understanding was in- 
tuitive, and his apprehension at once took in 
all the facts of the case. His courage was 
faultless; his heart true; his honesty incapable 
of receiving a blot. During the war his opin- 
ion upon projected movements was often of 
greater value than that of trained military 
men; and his earnestness and vigilance in re- 
calling and correcting errors, already partially 
executed, sometimes prevented evils that might 
have proved fatal. A man of straightforward, 
rough address, never jesting, he always went 
directly to the heart of a question, but hurt no 
man’s self-love, because it was felt that he was 
not contending for any triumph of his own, 
but for the cause alone. 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
who died August 80, 1861, he had three chil- 
dren. His second wife is now in Danbury, 
Conn., in feeble health consequent upon the 
recent birth of an infant. She was unable 
even to minister to her husband those last 
offices of affection which the dying receive 
with such content from the hand of the most 
beloved earthly friend. ° 

General Rawlins was buried on the 9th of 
September, with military honors, in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery in Washington, D. C. 
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THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN. 

[HERE is an article, copied from the Prot- 
estant Churchman, in which some of our phre- 
nological ideas are recognized. We feel 
thankful for so much, and regard it as a prom- 
ise of something more yet to come. The 
Church will yet take in Phrenology, and 
then the world will see some progress.—Ep, 
A. P. J.] 


Whether man is composed of two parts 
body and soul, or of three—body, soul, and 
spirit, may seem to many a question of mere 
speculative interest; and yet, if Sir William 
Hamilton’s maxim is true, that no difficulty 
emerges in theology which has not previously 
emerged in philosophy, this question may be a 
highly practical one. 

The Greek Fathers, with their nice discrim- 
inating power, made a distinction between the 
soul and spirit; but as this distinction was as- 
sociated, in several prominent instances, with 
heretical tendencies, it was regarded with sus- 
picion in the Western Church, and by the Lat- 
in Fathers universally rejected. Augustine 
and Jerome discarded it, and their authority 
was potent enough for centuries to keep the 
distinction quite out of sight. It has been 
brought out again, however, of late, and seems 
destined to have a prominent place in all future 
theological discussions. 

The most thorough and valuable treatise on 
the subject is from the pen of Rev. J. B. Heard, 
Perpetual Curate of Bilton Harrowgate, Eng- 
land. Many German writers had before dis- 
cussed the question, especially Delitzsch, to 
whom Mr. Heard expresses his deep and con- 
stant obligation, but only as a question of pure 
psychology. Mr. Heard has made it practi- 
cal; his work differing from that of the distin- 
guished German divine, as a treatise on applied 
differs from a treatise on pure mechanics. He 
writes not only with a full understanding of 
the subject, but with a clear apprehension of 
evangelical truth, and with a sincere desire of 
giving to evangelical theology a firm and true 
psychological basis. We can not attempt, of 
course, in our limited space, to follow Mr. 
Heard through his able and scholarly argument, 
but we wish to make our readers acquainted 
with his theory, and to show them how he uses 
it to elucidate some of the cardinal doctrines 
of our faith. 

His idea of what the spirit is in fallen hu- 
man nature, was suggested, he tells us, by a 
remark of Auberlen, that while we read of the 
spirit in Christ, we never read of his con- 
science; the lower, in his case, being taken up 
into the higher. This suggestion of Auberlen 
led Mr. Heard to the conviction, “ that what 
the moralist describes as conscience is the same 
as the spirit of Scripture, with this important 
aifference, that the unconverted conscience is 
only conscious of the law of God, not of the 
gracious character of the Lawgiver, and when 
sincere is an excusing or accusing conscience, 
not an approving. It is only when the con- 
science is quickened and converted, and when 
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perfect Jove has cast out fear, that the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
the sons of God.” Conscience, therefore, by 
the possession of which, rather than of the 
reason, man is distinguished from the brute, is 
thus identified with what remains of the spirit 
in fallen man. To adopt Mr. Heard's lan- 
guage, it is the spirit, deadened or dormant,” 
witnessing truly of God, and bringing man 
into conscious communion with God only 
when quickened by the Holy Ghost. 

In addition to body and soul, then, man has 
this third faculty, to which Scripture gives the 
name of spirit; a faculty which is dead or dor- 
mant since the fall, and which it is the office 
of the Holy Ghost first to renew, and then to 
sanctify and govern. It is not meant by this 
that man has three separate and distinct na- 
tures, but that being one person he is made up 
of those three parts, which we can ideally dis- 
tinguish ; that the one will or personality has 
three forms of consciousness, sense, self, and 
God-consciousness. There are not three lives, 
but one life; not three persons, but one person ; 
the personality being one and the same, wheth- 
er acting through body, soul, or spirit. 

Mr. Heard writes for a practical purpose, es- 
pecially to explain, with other doctrines, those 
of original sin and the new birth. The 
thoughtful reader will perceive at once, in 
what a new light, if his theory be true, these 
cardinal doctrines of our faith are placed. 


The fall was not a solitary act of disobedience, 
but an inclination given fo the whole nature of 
Adam in the direction of the flesh, by which 
the spirit was deadened and the soul and body 
depraved. The spirit, instead of going on to 
know God, and to enjoy God, fell back into a 
dead reception of Divine impressions. The 
spirit lost its hold on God, and so the soul re- 
belled against the spirit, and the body against 
the soul; each part of man’s nature, though 
not in equal proportions, being damaged. Ad- 
am was born innocent, and endowed with in- 
herent capacities for becoming spiritual. We 
are neither innocent by birth, nor capable of 
beceming spiritual by our innate powers. We 
have a depraved sense-consciousness, a dark- 
ened self-consciousness, and a dead or dormant 
God-consciousness. 

If such is man’s fall, it is evident what his 
rise must be. The deadened spirit must be 
quickened, and man brought thereby into new 
and conscious relations with God. Dead in 
trespasses and in sins, he must be born again, 
that he may sce God, and know God. This is 
regeneration, and sanctification is regeneration 
continued. The spirit, when first quickened, is 
harely able to show its existence. It is far 
from able to assert the mastery which it has 
by right over soul and body. But the advance 
of sanctification is marked by a growth of the 
spirit. It begins to assert its supremacy, and 
to teach the soul and body to know their place, 
and to own their subjection to it, as the gover- 
nor supreme under God. The more sanctifica- 
tion advances, the more marked the supremacy 
of the spirit becomes, until at last the inferior 
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faculties own their subjection to it, and yield a 
cheerful obedience to it as their natural pro- 
tector and guide. The spirit once quickened, 
grows and asserts its presence, and by asserting 
its mastery over the lower parts of our nature, 
restores the true harmony of man’s constitution, 
as spirit, soul, and body, which has been over- 
turned by the fall. ; 

We have given, in Mr. Heard’s own language, 
as far as possible, his theory of our tripartite 
nature. If it does not commend itself to our 
readers as true, it may lead to profitable reflec- 
tion, and show how important a correct psy- 
chology is to a true understanding of God's 
Word. 

— 


WHEN one cultivates to the utmost the prin- 
ciples of his nature, and exercises them on the 
principle of reciprocity, he is not far from the 
path.— ConPuclus. 
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MOTHER ANN LBB. 
A PEN PHOTOGRAPH. 


Tue following letter from a Shaker reader 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL explains it- 
self, and furnishes a few interesting particulars 
with reference to the mother of the Shaker 
Society : 

** LEBANON P. O.. Union VILLAOB, O., 
“ Angust Wih, 1860. 

“EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: In the 
July number of your JOURNAL, which was sent 
to the writer by a friend, you seem desirous of 
obtaining the picture of ‘Mother Ann Lee.’ 
I would inform you that it is altogether im- 
probable that her picture was ever taken. 
Persons of her class rarely or never sat for 
their pictures in England in those days, and 
the daguerreotype process was then unknown. 
A good description of her person seems to be 
the dernier resort, and the best we can do for 
you. I presume that Jesus never sat for his 
picture, and yet, even without any authentic 
description of his person, the world is filled 
with his pictures. We have a good descrip- 
tion of Ann’s person in our books, and I pro- 
pose drawing it off and sending it to you here- 
with. Why could not some imaginative pain- 
ter draw her picture from such a description ? 
This, you will say, will not answer the purpose 
of Phrenology, and yet I presume that half the 
pictures in your JoURNAL are drawn from the 
imagination.* At all events I will proceed to 
give you the description. 

“(In personal appearance Ann Lee was 
about the medium stature of women. She was 
thick set but straight, well proportioned, and 
regular in form and features. Her complexion 
was light and fair, blue eyes, and light chestnut 
brown hair. Her countenance was mild and 
expressive, but grave and solemn. Her glance 
was keen and penetrating; her countenance 


This is an erroneous impression, as all our portraits 
of eminent personages published in the JOURNAL are 
carefully selected as well as procured from the best 


sources known.—Eb. A. P. J. 
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inspired confidence; and though her manners 
were plain, simple, and easy, yet she possessed 
a certain dignity of appearance which com- 
manded respect. By many people 
who saw her without prejudice, she 
was called beautiful; and to her 
faithful children she appeared to pos- 
sess a degree of dignified beauty and 
heavenly love which they had never 
before discovered among mortals.’ 

“This is all that is strictly descrip- 
tive of her person; but I will add a 
few more remarks of the historian, 
with regard to her character and ac- 
tions, which may aid in forming her 
picture in the imagination. 

“< She possessed a sound, strong, 
and healthy physical constitution, 
and remarkable powers and faculties 
of mind, which were greatly enlarged 
and strengthencd by the gift of God. 
At times, when under the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, her countenance 
shone with the glory of God, and her 
form and actions appeared divinely 
beautiful and very angelic. The 
power and influence of her spirit, at 
such times, was great beyond descrip- 
tion, and she spoke as one having 
authority.’ 

„ Though her words were few, 
yet they always seemed adapted to 
the occasion, and it did not appear 
that she ever spoke in vain. Her 
whole soul appeared to be always en- 
gaged in the work of God, and the 
Divine Spirit seemed to breathe 
through all her words and actions. 
She inspired into the hearts of her 
faithful children the highest venera- 
tion for the Divine Being, and excited 
their highest admiration, love, and 
respect. In reproving sin and sinners 
the power of her spirit seemed irre- 
sistible. Her admonitions were 
sharp, powerful, and penetrating; yet, 
while she struck at that which was 
evil, she seemed always anxious to 
separate and preserve the good. Her 
soul was often inspired with such di- 
vine efficacy, that with a single word, 
or touch of her hand, she would fre- 
quently raise individuals, and many 
times, with a few words, a whole 
assembly, from a state of deep dis- 
tress and tribulation of soul to 
a state of great heavenly joy and comfort. 
Again, she has often ministered, in a few 
words, to a large assembly, such a measure of 
the gift of repentance, that in a few minutes 
the floor has been wet with tears. She pos- 
sessed a degree of discernment and penetration 
which nothing short of Divine wisdom could 
inspire. In her labors with young believers, 
she seemed to penetrate the inmost recesses of 
their souls, and would often lay open the state 
of their minds more clearly than they were 
able to do themselves. It often seemed that 
not a soul near her could hide the most secret 
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feelings from her; and in whatever she asserted 
for truth, though at the time ever so doubtful 
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scrap in a future number of your excellent 
JOURNAL? If so, I shall be much obliged.— 
to others, she was never known to be in the | Yours truly, 


R. W. PELHAM.” 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 


least mistaken. Her mind rose superior to 
the ordinary passions of human nature, and 
her labor seemed to be to subdue those pas- 
sions in her followers and to inspire their souls 
with divine and heavenly affections. During 
the whole period of her ministry she was never 
known to be in the least degree ruffled or out 
of temper with any onc; but even in the 
sevcrest reproof she showed unbounded charity 
for those she reproved, and anxious only to put 
away the evil and cherish the good.’ 

“ Would it be asking too much to request 
you, if you should think proper to notice this 


THE CATHEDRAL 
—0 

MILAN is the capital of Lombardy and the 
principal city of northern Italy. It possesses 
an antiquity even excecding that of Rome, 
having been originally a town founded by the 
Insubrian Gauls. It was conquered by the 
Romans about 222 before Christ, and ‘under 
their sway became a conspicuous center of 
trade, literature, and art. Although to-day 
Milan is one of the richest and most populous 
cities of Italy, it exhibits but few remains of 
the splendid architecture which graced the 


OF MILAN. 
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ancient city, in consequence of the numerous 
calamitous wars of which Lombardy has been 
the theater since the decay of the Roman 
power. There are several objects of striking 
interest, however, among the large and beauti- 
ful structures which in a few instances have a 
History reaching as far back as the fourteenth 
century. Prominent among these is the sur- 
passingly magnificent cathedral, the Duomo, 
which is, with the sole exception of St. Peter's 
at Rome, the finest ecclesiastical structure in 
Italy. 

Our illustration is an excellent representation 
of the noble edifice, furnishing the reader with 
a view not only suggestive of the rare and 
marvelous delicacy of its sculpture, and the 
infinite detail of its architecture, but also sug- 
gestive of its vast extent and great value. 

Its building was commenced in 1886 by 
Giovanni G. Visconti, and so liberal were his 
plans that it is not finished even now. The 
form on the ground is that of a Latin cross 
terminated by an apsis or domed extension. 
In length it is 485 feet; in breadth of the main 
body 252 feet; between the walls of the 
transept 287 feet; the whole covering an area 
of 107,782 square feet. The height of the 
crown of the vaulting in the nave is 153 feet, 
while the statue of the Madonna in the apex 
of the dome is 855 feet above the pavement. 

The interior is divided into a nave and four 
aisles by four ranges of richly wrought and 
clustered pillars. There are fifty-two of these 
pillars, each formed of eight shafts. Their 
dimensions are 80 feet high, with a shaft diam- 
eter of eight feet. The material of which it is 
built is white marble, the facade being of the 
finest Carrara. 


The mind of an appreciative observer is lost 
in wonder as his eye roams over the infinite 
adornments of this cathedral. The successive 
masters of architecture and sculpture who have 
lavished the treasures of their experience and 
study upon it have left testimonials most con- 
clusive of their eminent abilities in the 106 
pinnacles and 4,500 statues which adorn and 
vary its immensity. There the lover of art 
and the student of form can linger in the very 
ecstasy of refined enjoyment, and gather gold- 
en ideas for future application. All the fac- 
ulties of the human mind appear to have 
entered into this grand consummation of Con- 
structiveness. There is grandeur, sublimity, 
and majesty in the long and high reaches; 
there is minuteness and delicacy in the fine 
and seemingly fragile tracery. There is beauty 
and grace everywhere, but a beauty mingled 
with dignity and strength. 

The general style of the architecture is 
Gothic. There are fine interior doorways in 
the Roman fashion, and the pavement is laid 
in mosaics of red, blue, and white marble. In 
this cathedral Napoleon I. was crowned king 
of Italy in 1805, and subsequently took 80 
much interest in it as to greatly accelerate its 
completion. In fretwork, carving, statuary, 
and variety of detail it eclipses all other 
churches in the world. Eustace, in his 
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“Classical Tour, says: “Its double aisles, its 
clustered pillars, its lofty arches, the luster of 
its walls, its numberless niches, all filled with 
marble figures, give it an appearance novel 
even in Italy, and singularly majestical.” A 
brief description of a visit to this cathedral in 
1845 is given by Bayard Taylor as follows: 

“ Ascending the marble steps which lead to 
the front, I lifted the folds of the heavy curtain 
and entered. What a glorious aisle! The 
mighty pillars support a magnificent arched 
ceiling, painted to resemble fretwork, and the 
little light that falls through the small windows 
above, enters tinged with a dim golden hue. 
A feeling of solemn awe comes over one as he 
steps with a hushed tread along ‘the colored 
marble floor, and measures the massive columns 
until they blend with the gorgeous arches 
above. There are four rows of these, nearly 
fifty in all, and when I state that they are eight 
feet in diameter, and sixty or seventy in height, 
some idea may be formed of the grandeur of 
the building. The Duomo is not yet entirely 
finished, the workmen being still employed in 
various parts; but it is said that, when com- 
pleted, there will be four thousand statues on 
different parts of it. 

“The design of the Duomo is said to be taken 
from Monte Rosa, one of the loftiest peaks of 
the Alps. Its hundreds of sculptured pinna- 
cles, rising from every part of the body of the 
church, certainly bear a striking resemblance 
to the splintered ice-crags of Savoy. Thus we 
see how Art, mighty and endless in her forms 
though she be, is in everything but the child 
of Nature. Her divinest conceptions are but 
copies of objects which we behold every day. 
The faultless beauty of the Corinthian capital, 
the springing and intermingling arches of the 
Gothic aisle, the pillared portico, or the mas- 
sive and sky-piercing pyramid are but at- 
tempts at reproducing, by the studied regular- 
ity of Art, the ever varied and ever beautiful 
forms of mountain, rock, and forest. But there 
is oftentimes a more thrilling sensation of en- 
joyment produced by the creation of man’s 
hand and intellect than the grander effects of 
Nature existing constantly before our eyes It 
would seem as if man marveled more at his 
own work than at the work of the Power 
which created him.” 
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POWERFUL PREACHERS. — He is the best 
the most powerful preacher — who tells the 
most truth in the best manner. We hear little 
or nothing of the oratorical display made by 
Christ or his Apostles. But we feel the effects 
to-day throughout Christendom of the truths 
He uttered and the works He performed. We 
want live, healthy, vigorous men in the pulpit 
—men with messages from God to man—from 
the Source of life and light to the sin-sick soul. 


We do not want cold, clammy natures that 
freeze our blood and make us to id; but we 
want the joyous and hopeful to enliven and en- 
courage us—we want to be elevated, and not 
dragged down in spirit. We want the preach- 
er who wins and draws, rather than him who 
narcotizes or repels. 
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Our Social Relations, 


81888. 
Domestic happiness, thou only bilas 
Of paradise that has survived the fall t 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 
She smiles, appearing as lu truth abe la, 
Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.——Cosper 


ARB THE WOMEN TO BLAME? 
A REJOINDER TO THE BROOKLYN DIVINE. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


Tue September number of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL gives us what is called by the 
editor “ a spicy lecture by the Brooklyn Heights 
divine,” entitled “ How to Spoil a Husband.” 

Some of us may think it too highly spiced for 
a useful recipe. The editor calls upon said 
divine to write up the other side of the story. 
Well, if he does, I shall surely believe the old 
proverb, The world contains three classes— 
saints—sinners—and the Beecher family.” A 
masculine sinner would never perform the 
task, a saint would not know how. 

If “ man, proud man, lord of creation,” ete.— 
I have no time for the whole list—be so plastic 
in the hands of a wife, what is to be expected 
of the more easily molded feminine nature ? 

‘If he, with his counting-house and his club, 
his cigars and his wine, can not find relief 
from domestic infelicity, what is poor woman 
to do? 

„Man may range 

The court, the camp, the city, and the mart ; 

Wealth, power, ambition offer an exchange, 

And few there are whom these can not estrange.” 
But woman, restricted by custom, and ofttimes 
by nature, to the narrow limits of her house- 
hold, with her children to worry, and her serv- 
ants (if she has any) to vex her with their 
blunders, where is she to find alleviation ? 

If his breakfast be spoiled by ill-cooking or 
sour looks, he can dine at Delmonico’s or some 
other good place; if he spoil her breakfast by 
unjust fault-finding, she must still (so these 
writers all tell us) exert all her powers of body 
and mind to get up a good dinner for his pos- 
sibfe return, and lose all her own relish for it 
if he fail to bless (?) the dinner hour with his 
august presence. 

She must sympathize with him in his efforts 
for Borioboolagha, but she must not neglect a 
button of his shirt or a stitch in his stockings 
in consequence thereof. She must not take 
refuge in social life, for that would expe her 
to the charge of gadding.” 

She must subside into moping melancholy 
and sink into an early grave, leaving him to 
be, for a few short months, an “ interesting 
widower,” or become transformed into a scold 
at home or a strong-minded woman abroad, 
according as she has energy and talent to fill 
either station. 

It would be easy to follow Mr. Beecher's 
pattern, and write out several interesting 
“ family recipes under whose operation some 
women (chiefly the amiable) die, and others 
are transformed into Zantippes. By the way, 
I have no doubt but that if our next woman’s 
rights’ meeting would appoint a committee to 
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investigate the subject, they would be able to 
prove clearly that the much abused wife of 
Socrates was really a very fine woman whose pa- 
tience was tried past human endurance by the 
philosopher’s careless habits and his historical 
absent-mindedness, 

Our latest commentators have freed poor 
Job’s wife of even the shadow of a charge, yet 
she is still cited by people who leave them- 
selves wilfully ignorant in such matters. 

The truth is, we poor women are so com- 
pletely overwhelmed with the amount of advice 
given us now-a-days, all of it unasked, and 
much of it conflicting, that we are beginning 
to say, Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree »” 

One day we have a story entitled How to 
Keep Him,” in which we are adjured to wear 
bright silks and fine lace-collars, lest he deem 
us a dowdy.” The next a sermon, “ How to 
Spoil Him,” in which we are cautioned against 
wearing “clothes not consistont with his in- 
come.” 

Well, it would take wiser heads than ours to 
settle such discrepancies, so very many of us, I 
think, would subscribe to the conclusion, that 
the best thing we can possibly do for a husband 
is to love him, and we have no objection to the 
Brooklyn divine offering you the same pre- 
scription. 


cA — 


DOHS IT PAY? 


THE intemperate youth of twenty has a 
chance of living 151 years, while the temperate 
youth of the same age has a chance of living 
44 years, or nearly three times as long. Think 
of this, you who drink; you give for the pleas- 
ures of dissipation two-thirds of your life. Will 
it pay to make such a sacrifice? But it is not 
merely the time that you lose. You lose a 
good name, you lose the comforts of health 
and influence and domestic happiness, the joys 
of a pure conscience and of God's favor—you 
lose the joys of an eternal heaven you might 
win but for drink. Well it pay to make such a 
sacrifice? Could you know that when a third 
of your future life shall be spent some enemy 
will pursue you to death if you remain within 
his reach, would you not put impassable bar- 
riers of space and concealment between you 
and your deadly foe? The impassable barrier 
between man and his deadly foe intemperance 
is total abstinence. Will you not, my friend, 
interpose that barrier between yourself and the 
cup of death? Will you not lay aside this 
brief exhortation to take the solemn pledge? 
Will you sign the pledge with an earnest sense 
of its importance, and strive manfully and re- 
ligiously to keep it? 

“ Where are you going so fast, young man? 
Where are you going so fast, 
With a cup in your hand, a flush on your brow? 
Though pleasure and fan may accompany now, 
It tells of a sorrow to come by-and-by, 
It tells of a faug that is sealed with a sigh, 


It tells of a shame at last, young man, 


A withering shame that will last.“ E. H. P. 


THE OLD HOME AND HEARTH. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


WHERE in the wide world is a spot that is dearer 
Than the old home and hearth where our young lives 
were spent ? 
We think of old times, and even heaven seemeth nearer, 
And we sigh for a tithe of our childhood’s content. 
But the days of our childhood have vanished forever ; 
The noon follows closely the footsteps of morn,— 
But the memory of childhood is with us forever, 
And the old home and hearth where our earth-lives 
were born. 


We love to sit down when the day’s toil is ended, 
And think of the home where our early days passed ; 

And in fancy the voices of loved ones are blended 
Around the old hearth as we heard them all last. 

And the present is gone, and once more we are children, 
No care on our faces, no sin on our souls, 

And the old home resounds with the gladdest of echoes, 
And love, as of old, every feeling controls. 


And again, in our fancy, our father is sitting 
Close up in the inglenook, hearty and hale ; 

And mother is there, with her old-fashioned knitting, 
And the smile on her face where youth's roses grew 

le. 

The frosts of the winter are over her tresses, 
And father’s thin hair is as white as the snow; 

But we think as we give them the old-time caresses, 
Their hearts are as young as they were long ago. 


And again by the hearthstoue we gather together, 
And sing “Coronation,” and “Windham,” and Mear,” 
And the old folks forget, as they sing, stormy weather, 
And think of that land with the skies ever clear. 


Then father takes down from its place In the corner, 
The family Bible, all time-stained and worn, 
And reads us the story of Christ in the manger, 
And that far-away time when our Saviour4vas born. 
And then he kneels down, and our mother beside him ; 
And the voice of his prayer has the sound of a psalm, 
As he speaks of the rest that awaiteth the faithful, 
In the fair, golden city wrapped always in calm. 


Then the good-nights are spoken, in tones low and tender; 
A kies for our mother, a smile for them all, 
And each one goes his way, and we wake from our dream- 
ing, 
To find that the past is beyond our recall; 
And we sigh, though in vain, for the time that has van- 
ished, 
The old time, the glad time, of all times the best, 
When we gathered at eve by sweet home's pleasant 
hearthstone, 
Ere our lives had grown weary with care and unrest. 


— +b oa — 


WOMAN“ S RIGHTS.—No. 1. 


KNOWING you, Mr. Editor, to be a progres- 
sive man, your JOURNAL a progressive publica- 
tion, and your readers progressive people, it 
has occurfed to me that among you all some 
light may be thrown upon the very mixed and 
muddled question of “ Woman’s Rights.” I 
remember years ago physiologists used to give 
us weight and measure of just what should be 
eaten and drunken, entirely regardless of the 
old saw even then in vogue among our grand- 
mothers, and seeming to have a vague kind of 
meaning relating to something quite unintelli- 
gible, that one man’s meat is another’s poison.” 
Now we find in the light of advanced and pro- 
gressive science a practical solution of these 
mysterious words; and physiologists tell us 
that in the matter of meats and drinks every 
one must, in the light of an intelligent under- 
standing, select from among the multiform 


stores in Nature's larder such aliment as is best 
fitted to nourish us in the conditions in which 
we find ourselves. And so “ the world moves.” 
From out the dingy past comes slowly creep- 
ing here and there a ray of light, as though 
the illuminations of science and common sense 
were just breaching the ramparts which the 
ages past have thrown around all the practical 
commonplaces of life. Not that physiologists 
or the most progressive science would throw 
down all barriers and bid the glutton and the 
bibber to “eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Necessarily there should be a limit; but the 
old land-marks are not swept away, but ad- 
vanced. The lines are lengthened, and in their 
lengthening comes the necessity for strength- 
ening the stakes. Science tell us—and obser- 
vation and experience prove the assertion— 
that even the constitution of man is changed 
and changing in the onward march of civiliza- 
tion and development. With this change 
come new wants and new necessities. Ab- 
normal conditions also change. New diseases 
appear, and modifications of old diseases. New 
remedies are thus demanded. We can not ad- 
here to the “good old ways,” however good 
they may have been when they were appro- 
priate. We can not any longer go to mill with 
our grist in one end of a bag, and a stone in 
the other for ballast. Now the query is: are 
these the only things which we have out- 
grown? Time was when the highest sphere 
of woman was to be an “angel of mercy;” or 
the unyoked to be a sort of peripatetic per- 
ambulation in felt shoes, among the sick and 
afflicted, administering to the wants of the dis- 
tressed, alleviating the sorrows of the unfortu- 
nate, while the yoked ”-—whether equally or 
unequally—were to mind the house, raise chil- 
dren, obey the “head of the woman,” soothe 
the irascible spouse when “ worn out with the 
cares of business, and make xis way smooth, 
and never mind about the thorns which beset 
her own path and lacerated her weary feet, as 
she toiled on realizing so fully the conclusion 
reached by at least one old man, who, at the 
age of eighty, having seen a family of fourteen 
grow up about him, declared it was “a long 
pulling job.” Now we find others coming into 
a realization of this same fact, and it has caused 
us mentally to inquire whether there is not 
some real substantial foundation in the pro- 
gressive movement for what is called the 
“emancipation of women.” But along with 
this comes the more important query: eman- 
Aipation” from what? Motherly cares? wifely 
duties? sisterly loves? womanly dependen- 
cies? Ah! there’s the rub! Can we never, 
never do anything in this country without run- 
ning it into such extremes? May not a mother 
qualify herself, necessarily the first teacher of 
her sons, to teach them that which shall make 
men of them? Should not a mother prepare 
herself to lay deep and broad in the heart and 
mind of the boy the foundation of right prin- 
ciples of Government as well as principles of 
private right? The boy must not only be a 
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man, but a citizen,—not only a citizen, but a 
sovereign. He must govern as well as be gov- 
erned; and shall he be left to the chance of 
the drift he may pick up, as he floats adown 
the stream of life into the political vortex 
which awaits him? Looking at it practically, 
how many men are profoundly instructed in 
the principles and policy of Government? How 
many even of those who are “rulers in the 
land?” Do we commit to the uninstructed 
the engine or the helm of the ship which bears 
even our wares from our port to another? Do 
we require an equivalent amount of knowledge 
before we commit the “helm of state” to the 
hand of the “most available man?” When, 
how, and where shall our men be taught? 
Does not every man know that when man- 
hood is attained, there is no time, no place for 
the proper training? and that even in the 
scholastic course assigned to youth, other 
studies chiefly engross the attention? If col- 
lege is before him, he must be up to the mark 
in the tests of the institution to which he 
goes, If business, tis time thrown away for 
him to remain under tuition longer than is 
necessary to qualify him for the particular 
branch in which he is to serve. We hear 
sometimes the general proposition: if the 
mother inculcates right moral principles, these 
will guide the boy and man aright. Granted, 
so far as questions are concerned in which he 
knows the right. But put the boy or man in 
the wilderness without chart or compass, and 
let him desire ever so much to obey the injunc- 
tion to “be home to supper,” which way will 
he stecr to get there? However, this is outside 
the inquiries I intended to make, but may 
serve for a topic for some one in answering the 
query, What are woman’s rights? and what is 
the limit? May the mother rise superior to 
the drudgery of the nursery and the sewing- 
room and the kitchen? Nay, is it not impera- 
tively her duty, and may she not do this, still 
preserving all the womanly delicacy about 
which poets have sung and romancers written ? 
Nay, more: may she not, as a wife, become par- 
taker in her husband’s trusts, and become a 
helpmate in more than soothing his irritation 
by concealing from him the home cares, and 
the trials to which she is subject? Can any 
man be satisfied with the companionship of a 
mere drudge? and if he find not the compan- 
ionship he wants and needs at home, will he 
not seck it elsewhere? Here comes in that 
other mixed and muddled question: How is it 
that men seem to prefer inferior women for 
wives? May-be some one will throw some 
light upon this. These themes are intermixed 
as well as mixed, and growing out from these 
are many others, real, practical, vital, growing, 
which must come before us. Within the limit 
I dare to ask in your paper, I can only open 
the subject, for it enlarges as I write, until, as 
you see, it has been only glanced at, and only 
a single suggestion among the many which 
present themselves has been thrown out. But 
will not some one come to the rescue, and take 
the middle ground, and tell us how we may 
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give our influence to the development of true 
men and equally trus women without necessi- 
tating such a breaking down and building up 
as should destroy the handwriting of our 
Maker in our mental, moral, and physical con- 
stitutions, which says, male and female cre- 
ated He them?” B 


EDO O- pmo 


BABIES. 
THE RIGHT WAY TO TREAT THEM. 


ALL young mothers—and some mothers not 
very young—need particular instruction in the 
management of infants. Ignorance, neglect, 
and wrong treatment send thousands to the 
grave that might live to bless their parents 
and the world. Here is the opinion of an ex- 
perienced matron who speaks from personal 
experience. Mrs. Stanton, in the Revolution, 
remarks: 

“Tf there are two things we thoroughly un- 
derstand, they are babies and bread; and for 
our knowledge of both these divine arts we are 
indebted to philosophical, scientific gentlemen. 

The only valuable work we ever saw on In- 
fancy was written by a man, Andrew Combe, of 
Scotland, a sound thinker and a learned physi- 
ologist. We shall never forget how tempest- 
tossed we were when we found ourself the happy 
possessor of a man-child without the slightest 
knowledge of what to do for his comfort and pro- 
tection. An ignorant nurse fidgeted round the 
room day and night, sang melancholy ditties, 
and rocked vehemently, while the child cried 
continually with a loud voice, and we wept, 
prayed, and philosophized by turns. Reason- 
ing on general principles, we at last came to the 
conclusion that inasmuch as the child was 
large and vigorous, there must be some mis- 
take on the part of the nurse that he was not 
quiet and comfortable. Accordingly, we forti- 
fied ourself in that opinion by a faithful read- 
ing of what Combe had to say on babies in 
general, The result of this consideration of his 
opinions was a prompt revolution in the whole 
nursery department, and a transfer of pain 
from the baby to the nurse, who stood hum- 
bled and chagrined as she saw her time-hon- 
ored system summarily set aside, the pins, par- 
egoric, catnip, and cradle driven out, while 
pure air, sunlight, and common-sense walked 
in. Oh! what sighs, what groans, what doubt- 
ful shakings of the head, what suppressed laugh- 
ter and whisperings in the hall we heard during 
the first few days after the inauguration of that 
dynasty of health, happiness, and rest to that 
new-born soul. 

„When the three hours’ cry began that day, 
which ancient dames assured us was a custom 
that had been faithfully kept by all of the sons 
of Adam from time immemorial, we ordered 
the little sufferer to be promptly stripped to the 
skin and put in a warm bath; that brought in- 
stant relief; after which he was dressed in a 
few light garments hung on the shoulders, with 
no swaddling bands, no pressure on the lungs 
or bowels, and laid down to sleep. He was fed 
(according to Combe) every two hours by day, 
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and but once during the night. After that we 
had peace, though eternal vigilance on our 
part was its price.“ 

The Ladies’ Friend comments as follows on 
the above: “The feeling so graphically de- 
scribed is common to all young mothers, that 
of utter ignorance what to do with the precious 
possession that has suddenly environed them 
with a new world of duties and responsibilities. 
But some submit to the time-honored stupidi- 
ties of the professional nurse; while others, hap- 
pily for the baby, feel so strongly the infinite 
importance of right treatment, that nothing 
will content them short of the best knowledge 
the human mind has arrived at, and the best 
practice that their concentrated intelligence 
and devotion can bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject. Until that is mastered—what to do with 
the baby, all other duties, not to say pleasures, 
are subordinate; a sacrifice, it may sometimes 
be thought, but one that is quickly and surely 
rewarded. The happy results of sensible treat- 
ment soon confirm the best theories, and, once 
for all, the mother is master of the situation. 

“Our experience agrees with that we have 
quoted, in preferring ‘Combe on Infancy’* to 
all other books for guidance. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that books are not absolute 
—at best, can only be aids to the daily and 
hourly inspiration from the highest wisdom 
that comes to every faithful worker. The new 
human being is not exactly like any other. It 
is a new revelation, to be revered and studied 
accordingly.” 

[The practice of putting infants in tight band- 
ages is barbarous, and causes much mischief. 
Sensible nurses have long since dropped the 
practice. Knowledge, practical common-sense, 
and the observance of the indications of nature, 
will help young mothers to properly treat their 
children.] 
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A BEAUTIFUL FAOB. 


THE BLOOM AND BEAUTY OF YOUTH INJURED 
BY INTOXICATING DRINKS. A NEW ARGU- 
MENT TO THE YOUNG. 


BY A WESTERN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 


I. 


I ask—what in the human face 
Appears with such a lovely grace, 

As the sweet bloom on youth's fair cheek ? 
Of which, to you, I love to speak. 

The blushing red, the pearly white, 
How beautiful when they unite, 

And, blending so their colors each, 
Rival in hue the very peach ! 
Delightful bloom of health and youth ! 
I tell you now the very truth: 

You can’t preserve it, son or daughter, 
Without a beverage of pure water. 


II. 


T’ve seen the man whose cheeks were flush’d, 
And thro’ whose veins the crimson rush’d, 
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Driven by brandy, rum, or gin, 

Or something alcohol was in. 

You need not ask where he has been, — 
Look at the color of his skin, 

A darkish, dusky, dirty red, 

As if he needed to be bled; 

Just such a face you'd like to miss; 
Five dollars could not buy your kiss. 
Grim Apoplexy, tiger-like, 

Is ready on his heart to strike. 


His days, poor man! will soon grow shorter, 


Unless he takes to clear, cold water. 


II. 
It sometimes works another way, 
Still proving Alcohol's hard sway, 
And shows how casy tis to trace 
The story in the human face. 
The man is pale; the liquor took 
The healthful picture from his look ; 
At one time purple; then he’s pale. 
His face? It tells a sorry tale! 
If no one sees him when he drinks, 
No one can know it. So he thinks. 
But there’s his face, the whole time telling 
Secrets about him and his dwelling. 


Yes,—there’s his face! it tells a yarn 
About his drinking in the barn. 
Oh! soon he'll have, in Satan’s collars, 
Delirium tremens, with its horrors ! 
I’m sure ’twould make him stand aghast 
To see what's coming on at last; 
For he that dies a drunkard's death, 

Can not escape the dreadful rod, 
Nor enter, Inspiration saith, 

Into the kingdom of our God. 
Oh, no indeed. He ll never rest 
In the bright mansions of the blest. 
Then think, —how Temperance embraces 
Life, safety, health, and —handsome faces; 
For Beauty smiles on those who ve sought her 
By using beautiful cold water. 


v. 
Those of my age,—our bloom is gone 
It went, too, with our youthful morn. 
And why ?—I’l tell you, though it's tough: 
“This movement” was not soon enough. 
We, like our fathers, took the thing 
- Before we knew it had a sting. 
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We took our bitters, toddy, punch, 
And other names, oh, quite a bunch; 
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And thus the Devil meant to pave 

Our way down to the drunkard’s grave. 
But TEMPERANCE came! oh, happy day ! 
And showed the danger of the way. 

We saw the precipice's edge, 

And were induced to give our pledge. 

This pledge we've kept for many a year, 
With consequences bright and clear ; 

For th’ angel Health — we've almost caught 


v. 
But hark! fresh danger threatens now 
To undermine the Temperance vow. 
Under pretense of healthful cheer, 
They're bringing on their puffy beer, 
And many drink and rapid go it, 
Not knowing how their faces show it. 
Oh, how it swells and bloats the face, 
Killing expression, beauty, grace ! 
How dull he looks! how clumsy speaks! 
He's got the dropsy in his cheeks ! 
But not his face alone is damaged,— 
It’s curious how his mind is managed. 
When playful, he will grunt or growl; 


her, 
In daily use of pure cold water. 


When still, he’s solemn as an owl; 


His habit, like a rope, grows “ tauter,” 
Till beer he quits for clear, cold water. 


VI. 
Remember, Temperance is the best 
Cosmetic in the growing West; 
It purifies the skin and blood ; 
Of evils, it prevents a flood ; 
It keeps good hours,—it keeps good cheer; 
Brings joyful hope, dismisses fear ; 
Steadies our nerves, our limbs, our brain, 
And makes us feel quite young again. 
It kills off passion, want, and strife, 
And other snaky foes of life ; 
Nothing will make such perfect slaughter 
Of fiery imps as fresh, cold water. 


VII. 
Oh, would you, then, prevent disease ; 
Would you your great Creator please; 
Would you enjoy continued health, 
And grow in beauty and in wealth ; 
And would you keep your youthful bloom 
Until you're old and near your tomb, 
And have your grandson’s lovely child 
Look in your face and sweetly smile; 
Then cherish our great Temperance cause, 
With or without the aid of laws; 
Aid, by a pure, religious life, 
Delighting husband, children, wife ; 
And, whether on the land or sea, 
Let your untiring motto be: 
We give to Alcohol no quarter, 
Our only beverage is cold water. 
HaRrrogrp, Omo. BENJAMIN FENN. 


— OE Bie: 


THE MADSTONE AGAIN. 
MORE TESTIMONY. 


Wx have received the e letter from 
Odin, IIlinois: 


Dear MR. Eprror: In the June number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL there is an in- 
quiry for facts with reference to the madstone. 
It (the madstone) was then a new thing to me, 
having never before heard of it, but I have be- 
come acquainted since with some facts respect- 
ing it. 

About the ist of July the son of one of my 
neighbors was bitten on the arm by a rabid 
horse, which a short time before had been 
bitten by a rabid dog. The wound was a 
severe one, lacerating the arm from the elbow 
to the fingers, and covered with the froth or 
foamy saliva. Some persons present had heard 
or knew of a madstone owned by a man living 
some sixty miles away. A messenger was dis- 
patched to him, and he came, bringing the 
stone, which he applied to the wounds. It 
stuck to the wounds about ninety times in all. 
When the stone would adhere no longer, the 
patient was pronounced cured, or the poison 
all extracted. 

The stone is about the size and shape of a 
crab-apple, and I should judge from its look to 
be a combination of old red sandstone” and 
quartz. 

The present owner of the stone says he has 
applied it to over two hundred cases of persons 
bitten by mad dogs, and not one to his knowl- 
edge ever had the hydrophobia. In one case 
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of a rattlesnake bite, he says the poison was 
drawn out so that it could be seen. 

The manner of applying it was this: The 
stone was first placed in a dish of water, heated 
to a little more than blood-heat, then put upon 
the wound, when, if there was any poison 
there, it would adhere to it for about fifteen 
minutes. It was then put again into the water 
(still kept warm), and allowed to remain about 
the same length of time. The water was 
changed after two or three applications. 

The young man who was bitten by the horse 
has recovered, and says he feels as well as ever. 

Yours truly, 8. G. H. 


Another correspondent writes from Daven- 
port, Iowa, as follows: 

DEAR Sm: Having just noticed a communi- 
cation in the September number of your JOUR- 
NAL, on the subject of Madstone, I thought 
best to drop a few lines in regard to it. I have 
lived in this State twelve years, and in the 
mean time traveled extensively in it. I have 
come in contact personally with a number of 
cases of the treatment of hydrophobia and of 
rattlesnake bites by the reputed madstone. I 
can give the names of different persons whom 
I know were bitten badly by mad dogs, and 
on application of the said stone were cured en- 
tirely, never showing any symptoms of the dis- 
ease afterward; and it seems a perfect cure in 
every instance. There is no deception in this 
madstone; but I do not pretend to give its 
Origin or nature. Once of these stones is now 
owned in Linn County, Iowa, and one in Cedar 
County, Iowa. They are known generally in 
those counties by the people, and are consid- 
ered of great value. Respectfully yours, M. B. 

— > oe 


INSHOTS, OR, 
“INSTINCT WITHOUT BRAIN.” 


WE find a few paragraphs with the above sub- 
caption in an exchange. The writer, apparently 
a person by no means deficient in early educa- 
tion, attempts in a few brief sentences to dis- 
pose of the great principle of nervous appre- 
hension, or the necessity of brain in the activ- 
ities of lower organized life. His very first 
assertion seems to us entirely gratuitous, and 
not warranted by the extensive researches of 
savans in the field of natural history. He says: 

„Long ago it was ascertained by naturalists 
that worms and insects are without a brain, 
and yet they pursue a course of activity which 
borders on the domain of reason; so we are 
accustomed to say that they act from instinct, 
which is no explanation at all of phenomena 
in the highest orders of organic life which 
have their origin in the brain. If that organ 
is severely injured, so that its normal functions 
are no longer performed, consciousness and 
orderly manifestations of its influence are in- 
terrupted or suspended. 

“ But the insect world swarms with beings 
of the most delicate construction, without 
hearts and without brains, whose movements 
and habits, independently of thousands of con- 


l tingencies to which they are exposed, prove, 
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in the most satisfactory manner, that their acts 
arc a near approach to elements of a reasoning 
faculty, if they do not indicate reason itself. 
When, by accident, the thread of a spider's 
web is broken, the little weaver examines the 
misfortune with extreme care, and by taking 
different positions surveys the damage, and 
then proceeds artistically to repair it by spli- 
cing or inserting an entire new cord. 

„Again: when a wandering fly becomes en- 
tangled in the net, the owner of the trap, ly- 
ing patiently near by for game, indicates cal - 
culation in regard to the character and strength 
of the victim. Does it not strangely resemble 
reason when all its movements, under such an 
aspect of affairs, show beyond a doubt the spi- 
der considers the matter in all its relations be- 
fore venturing to seize the prey? And yet 
spiders are without a brain.” 

It was our intention to venture a few re- 
marks in analysis and counter consideration of 
these statements, so opposed are they to the 


scientific theory of the functions and general. 


distribution of the nervous system; but a wri- 
ter who subscribes himself “ Reflector” has 
anticipated us by publishing in the same ex- 
change a well-pondered answer and refutation. 
We can scarcely do better than reprint that 
part of it which bears upon the illustration 
which the first writer uses as an emphatic ba- 
sis for his argument. 

“ The writer of the above-mentioned article 
says: ‘Long ago it was ascertained by natu- 
ralists that worms and insects are without 
brains.’ 

“ Now, I take the ground that naturalists 
have not ascertained, but only supposed the 
lower order of animated nature to be without 
brains. The spider, for instance, not only has 
a brain, but a heart, as well as all the viscera ; 
but, being only one small link in the great 
chain of created beings, must in accordance 
with the immutable laws of nature differ from 
all others in anatomical structure, position, etc., 
but adapted to its particular sphere. The spi- 
der has blood, and its blood circulates. It 
can not live if shut up in an air-tight vessel, 
showing that atmospheric air is indispensable 
to its existence; proving also that it has lungs, 
or a breathing apparatus suited to its nature. 
The spider has eyes, and can see; now, it is 
not the eye that sees, but the drain , the eye 
being only a powerful transparent lens through 
which the brain looks. 

“The spider shows instinct when it se- 
lects a position for its net, and exhibits con- 
siderable mechanical skill in expanding or con- 
tracting it to fit the different angles, etc., also 
weaving the meshes large or small, in propor- 
tion to the size and power of the weaver, and 
the game for which the net is set.” 

The lower orders of animal life in some in- 
stances do not possess a brain constituted sim- 
ilarly to man or the brute, but a brain distrib- 
uted through the body with numerous centers 
called ganglia. The crab, the lobster, and 
most other members of the crustacean family, 
are so organized. The turtle has very little 
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brain in its head, but several considerable 
brains or ganglia distributed through the large 
mass of its body. From these ganglia nerves 
proceed and ramify through the different por- 
tions of the turtle, receiving sensations and 
imparting force. 


— . —————— 


WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN, 


THE EMINENT STATESMAN. 
ergy eed 

Ir becomes our duty to record the 
death of another distinguished man, who 
for many years had been regarded as a 
leading mind among our statesmen. He 
departed this life on the 8th of September, 
at his home in Portland, Maine. A few 
remarks based upon a phrenological de- 
lineation published in October, 1864, will 
suffice with reference to his well-known 
character. 

He had a large, high, and well-formed 
head,— a predominance of the mental 
temperament, and of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, He was a quick dis- 
cerner of truth moral and truth rational, 
but by no means precipitate in his con- 
clusions or actions. With Secretiveness 
but moderately developed, and Combat- 
iveness strong, he was open, candid, and 
earnest in the expression and advocacy 
of his sentiments and opinions which re- 
lated to agitated questions. He was 
generous in the use of his means, kind 
and forbearing toward those who might 
have become indebted to him or unwit- 
tingly had trespassed on his rights. He 
possessed no little dignity, but with it 
nothing of the spirit of arrogance or 
affectation. 

His sense of justice was powerful, pre- 
cluding him from connivance of, or col- 
lusion with, any measure which it did 
not approve. Whatever was thought of 
his opinions, no one who knew Mr. Fes- 
senden questioned his sincerity and de- 
votion to principle. 

With an organization constituted of 
fine material and a temperament of very 
delicate susceptibility, it may be pre- 
sumed that his intellectual activity wore 
upon his physical powers and so con- 
tributed to his death. 

The following are the current facts in 
his career. 

Mr. Fessenden, the son of Samuel Fessenden, 
a man of considerable note in New England 
politics forty or fifty years ago, was born at 


Boscawen, in Merrimack County, New Hamp- 
shire, October 16th, 1806. His early education 
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was chiefly obtained from his father, who took 
no little pride in the precocity William Pitt 
evinced in his studies. Entering Bowdoin 
College a mere boy, he graduated with much 
honor at the age of seventeen, and 
then commenced the study of law. 
In 1827 he was admitted to practice, 
and opened an office in the village of 
Bridgeton, Cumberland County, Me. 
Not content with the life of a country 
lawyer, he did not remain here long, 
but removed to Portland, and there 
competed with the leading men of his 
profession in the State. Earnestly 
devoting himself to his work, he rap- 
idly rose to the first rank as a coun- 
selor and an advocate, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his practice and 
reputation constantly extending. 

During the period from 1845 to 1852 
he had in one very important case 
Daniel Webster as his associate. This 
was before the Supreme Court of 
Washington, and involved a legal 
question never before discussed in 
that Court, viz., how far the fraudulent 
acts of an auctioneer in selling prop- 
erty should affect the owner of the 
property sold, he being no party to 
the fraud. Mr. Fessenden had to con- 
tend against the weight and influence 
of Judge Story’s opinion and decision 
against his client in the Court below. 
He was successful, and Judge Story’s 
decision was reversed. Mr. Fessenden's argu- 
ment on that occasion has been characterized 
as remarkable for its logical force and legal 
acuteness, and won the highest admiration 
from the most fastidious judges. 

Into political life Mr. Fessenden entered soon 
after his removal from Bridgeton to Portland. 
He joined the Whig party, and in 1831 was 
elected to the State Legislature. Though the 
youngest member, he at once became distin- 
guished in that body both as a debater and a 
legislator. In 1888 he was solicited to be- 
come a candidate for Congress, but declined. 
The following year he was re-elected to the 
lower branch of the Legislature, and, though 
the House was largely Democratic, and he was 
somewhat famed as an uncompromising Whig, 
he was placed on the Judiciary Committee, 
and made Chairman of the House Committee 
to revise the statutes of the State. 


In 1841 he made his advent in Congress. He 
had been nominated by acclamation as the 
Whig candidate, and outran the strength of 
his party in the election. In Congress he took 
part in the current debates, and made speeches 
on the ‘Loan bill, Bankrupt act, Army Appro- 
priation bill, against the repeal of the Bankrupt 
law, and in reply to Caleb Cushing on the lat- 
ter's personal position. In 1843 he was re- 


nominated for re-election, but declined, pre- 
ferring to return to the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

- In 1845 he was again induced, by considera- 
tions growing out of the position of parties on 
the temperance question, to become a candi- 
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date for the State Legislature, and was elected. 
The succeeding year he was re-elected, and 
might have served the next had he not posi- 
tively declined to run as a candidate. While 
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a member in 1845 he again received the votes 
of the Whigs of the Legislature for a seat in 
the National Senate. 

At the Conventions of the Whig and Free- 
Soil parties in 1850, he was nominated again 
for Congress, but against his wishes, and not- 
withstanding that he had decisively expressed 
in advance to the Conventions his unwilling- 
ness to serve in Congress. And he was elected, 
but his seat was given to his competitor through 
an error in the returns. He, however, declined 
to contest the case before Congress. He was 
chosen a member of the National Convention 
which nominated General Harrison for the 
Presidency in 1840; was a member of the Con- 
vention of 1848, which nominated General 
Taylor, in which he supported the claims of 
Mr. Webster; and a member of the Convention 
of 1852, which nominated General Scott. He 
was opposed to Mr. Webster on the last occa- 
sion, and advocated General Scott’s nomina- 
tion, but was one of the sixty-seven who op- 
posed and voted against the platform at that 
time set up by the Whig party. 

In 1853 Mr. Fessenden was again returned 
to the State Legislature from Portland. By 
one branch—the Senate—he was chosen United 
States Senator, but the other—the House—in 
which the Democrats had a majority, failed to 
concur by four votes. The two not being able 
to agree, and as, of course, a concurrent vote 
was requisite to a choice, no election of a Sen- 
ator was effected at that session. By the next 
Legislature, however, of which he was also a 
member, he was chosen to the vacant seat in 
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the National Senate. This Legislature was 
Democratic in both branches; but the Kansas- 
Nebraska question operated as a disturbing 
element. Mr. Fessenden was chosen on the 
first ballot by a union of the Whigs 
and Freesoil Democrats. 

This event may be said to have 
been the preliminary step toward es- 
tablishing the Republican party in 
Maine, the supposed necessity of 
which organization, after the action 
of the main body of the Southern 
Whigs on the Nebraska bill, Mr. Fes- 
senden was one of the first to proclaim 
and to advocate. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, he took his seat in the 
Senate, and on the night of the 8d of 
March following, at which time the 
memorable bill was passed, he deliv- 
ered one of the most electric and 
effective speeches made against it, 
which established his reputation at 
once as one of the ablest members of 
the body. 

Of his subsequent speeches in the 
Senate, the most important were on 
the bill to protect United States offl- 
cers, delivered in 1855; on Our Rela- 
tions with England; on Kansas Af- 
fairs, and on the President’s Message, 
delivered in 1856; on the Iowa Sen- 
atorial Election, in 1857, and on the 
Lecompton Constitution, in 1858. Mr. 
Fessenden also took part in the gene- 
ral debates and business of the Senate, being a 
leading member of the FinanceCommittee. 

In 1859 he was re-elected a United States 
Senator for six years by a unanimous vote of 
his party in the Legislature, without the for- 
mality of a previous nomination, the first in- 
stance of the kind in the history of the State. 
During this term he served as Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, on the Library Com- 
mittee, and also as a Regent of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. He was a member of the 
Peace Congress in 1861. During the war he 
was a steadfast supporter of the Government, 
and a firm believer in its ultimate success. In 
July, 1864, Mr. Lincoln made him Secretary 
of the Treasury in place of Salmon P. Chase, 
but this position he held only a short time, ev- 
idently concluding that he was not fitted for it. 
On the 4th of March following, he took his 
seat again as a United States Senator, and was 
put back at the head of the Finance Committee, 
He continued to hold a prominent position, 
and to be regarded as a strong Republican, a 
leader of the party, and a man of power. In 
the fall of 1865 he was made Chairman of that 
important and famous Committee—the joint 
special on reconstruction; and he was the 
author of the report by the Committee recom- 
mending an amendment to the Constitution. 
His course during the impeachment trial is 
well known. That he voted against impeach- 
ment because he honestly believed that no case 
was made against Mr. Johnson, and for no 
other reason, his foes, as well as his friends, n 
doubt will now freely admit. 
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Mr. Fessenden was a little above medium 
height, with a dignifled air and a face of no 
common interest. He was rather spare in 
build, but elastic and sprightly in movement. 
His appearance in debate on the floor of Con- 
gress has been thus described : 

When he rises to speak in the Senate he 
steps forward of his seat between the desks in 
front, with his spectacles thrown up on his 
head, his hands in his pockets, and one leg 
thrown across the other, and leaning against a 
desk, he begins and talks freely, in a moderate 
tone of voice. There is no posture of the ora- 
tor, no graceful gestures, no clarion tone of 
voice, no figures of rhetoric, no gorgeous im- 
agery, no startling conceptions, no brilliant 
periods, characterizing the orator, im Mr. Fes- 
senden’s speaking. He is a free, easy, lively, 
clear-headed talker.” 


— — — 


CHINESE] PROVERBS AND WISE- 
SAWS—No. 1. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A BAD man considers small virtues of no 
advantage, and will not perform them: small 
vices not injurious, and will not relinquish 


them. 


Accept of a sincere intention, and excuse 
slight errors. 

An old plank—the man who will not ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances as they 
arise. 

For the mind to be ashamed of vice, is de- 
cidedly the spring of virtue. 

Exposing the horse’s foot—{to let the cat out 
of the bag.) 

If wings be added to the cunning thievish 
cat, the birds’ eggs in the nest will inevitably 
be stolen. ö 

Under the five punishments there are 3,000 
crimes, but there is none greater than a want 
of filial piety. 

To invoke the Deity and curse one’s self about 
trifles. 

Confucius said: When a father is alive, ob- 
serve his will; when dead, observe his conduct. 
He who for three years does not change the 
ways of his father may be called a dutiful son. 

He who wishes to deceive others must first 
deceive his own heart. 

If the principles of right reason be heard in 
the morning, to die in the evening is well. 

In all cases judge of others’ hearts by your 
own. 

That you dislike (if done to) yourself, do not 
do to others. 

Wine makes no man drunk—man makes 
himself drunk. 

Reprove yourself with the same feeling that 
you reprove others: excuse others as you ex- 
cuse yourself. 

Death and life are as fate decrees: riches and 
honor depend on Heaven. 

He who is destitute of shame before man 
will be destitute of the fear of Heaven. 

Better be u fowl’s beak than an ox's tail 
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(better to lead than to follow—an adage of am- 
bitious men.) 

From full feeding and warm clothing arise 
lewd desires: from hunger and cold arise 
thoughts of robbery. 

One degree of guilt is incurred every time a 
handsome woman is gazed at in the street. 

To take pleasure in asking whether people’s 
Wives and daughters be handsome or ugly, is 
one degree of blame. 

The faster, the slower—(the more haste, the 
worse speed.) 

Hate vice as you hate a horrid smell: love 
virtue as you love pleasure. 

The hearing of the ear is vague ; but the see- 
ing of the eye is real. 

Man’s thousand calculations, and ten thou- 
sand calculations, can not oppose one calcula- 
tion of the venerable Heavenly Father. 

If man should hurt me, he can not hurt me 
to death: if the venerable Heavenly Father 
calls man to die, he will then die. 

Secret whispers among men are heard like 
thunder in heaven. 

A man’s love to virtue should be like hunger 
for food and thirst for drink. 

It is human nature to apply the law indul- 
gently to self, and the line with severity to 
others. 


Rather than kill the innocent, better fail in 


the execution of strict justice. 

To approach a good man is like approaching 
a fragrant flower: to approach a bad man is 
like approaching brambles and thorns. 


Let a man sweep the snow from his own 
door, and cease to meddle with the hoarfrost 
on the top of his neighbor’s house. 

When you meet with a thing contrary to 
your own wishes, try to think of something 
worse to compare it with, and your mind will 
no doubt be soothed. 

Don’t neglect your own and weed your 
neighbor's fields. 

Men devise a hundred plans: Heaven de- 
vises but one. 

Pleasure stupefles no man; man stupefies 
himself. 

Do not wait till you are thirsty before you 
dig a well. 

He who would ascend high must begin from 
a low place. 

A good man, although a personal enemy, 
must be recommended to promotion: a bad 
man, although a personal friend, must be put 
away. 

A monkey riding on a dog—used contempt- 
uously of one taking on himself airs.) 

Although a snake enter a straight bamboo 
tube, it is impossible to destroy his crooked 
nature—(difficult to change a bad man’s dispo- 
sition.) 

For a bad man to reform is not only his own 
happiness, but also that of his prince and of 
the age. 

There is no greater virtue than an ability to 
reform one’s errors. 

To reform one person from lewd courses has 
a hundred degrees of merit. 
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He who feels ashamed to-night (ſor any par- 
ticular action), will not do the same thing to- 
morrow. 

Do not listen to slanders and they will cease 
to exist. 

Men should love nothing so much as virtue, 
and hate nothing so much as vice, 

Who will say that his own melon is bitter 
(no fish-monger cries stinking fish.) 

A man of mind is careful of time, as if keep- 
ing a gem. 

Be on your guard against smooth-tongued 
men, for sometimes they employ a sting. 

Do not assume to be a god while playing the 
devil with me. 

There is no crime greater than attempting to 
impose on Heaven. 

To seek a horse while sitting on his back— 
(absence of mind.) 

It is impossible for a man sitting on a tiger 
to dismount—(he who is engaged in a quarrel 
with a malicious man, must fight it out; sub- 
mission would be certain ruin.) CATHAY, 

Foocnow,. CHINA. 
—— — — 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL CLock.— The De- 
troit Free Press has published an account of a 
complicated clock recently finished and set in 
motion by a citizen of that place. This clock 
is inclosed in a case eight feet high, similar to 
the old-fashioned eight-day clocks. Below the 
center of the face, in an ordinary dial, is an 
attachment for striking the quarter hours; at 
the left of this dial, set on a pivot or axis, is a 
terrestrial globe about eight inches in diameter, 
which performs diurnal revolutions, and on 
which are represented the five grand divisions 
of the earth. On the opposite side of the dial 
is a self-regulating calendar, which is calculated 
to run ten years without winding, and pointing 
to the year, month, and day of the week. Im- 
mediately above the dial is a section of a tower, 
resting on two pilasters, with a window or 
opening, at which appears, each time the clock 
strikes the hour, one of the Apostles. Still 
above this tower is a sort of veranda, at each 
end of which sits an angel with outspread 
wings, and in the center, “ Death” presides at 
a small bell on which he strikes the hour of 
the day with a hammer. When the hands 
point to twelve o’clock, the angel at one end of 
the veranda “rolls the stone away,” and the 
door flies open, from which emerges the 
Saviour, who takes position, and one by one 
the Apostles follow and take their place in close 
proximity to their beloved Master, while 
Death rings out the last stroke just as the 
Virgin Mary appears: at the window of the 
tower beneath. l 


My son, be this thy simple plan: 

Serve God, and love thy brother man; 

Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 

Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience come what may, 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 

With hands and brow and bosom clear, 

„Fear God, and know no other fear.“ 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


[CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER.] 


PARRIS AND HIS “ CIRCLE.” 


Mr. Parris had lived in the West Indies for some years, and had 
brought several slaves with him to Salem. One of these, an Indian 
named John, and Tituba his wife, seem to have been full of the gross 
superstitions of their people, and of the frame and temperament best 
adapted for the practices of demonology. In such a state of affairs the 
pastor actually formed, or allowed to be formed, a society of young girls 
between the ages of cight and eighteen to meet in his parsonage, 
strongly resembling those “ circles” in the America of our time which 
have filled the lunatic asylums with thousands of victims of “ spiritual- 
ist” visitations. It seems that these young persons were laboring un- 
der strong nervous excitement, which was encouraged rather than 
repressed by the means employed by their spiritual director. Instead 
of treating them as the subjects of morbid delusion, Mr. Parris regarded 
them as the victims of external diabolical influence; and this influence 
was, strangely enough, supposed to be exercised, on the evidence of 
the children themselves, by some of the most pious and respectable 
members of the community. 

We need not describe the course of events. In the dull life of the 
country, the excitement of the proceedings in the “circle” was wel- 
come, no doubt; and it was always on the increase. Whatever trick- 
ery there might be—and no doubt there was plenty; whatever excite- 
ment to hysteria, whatever actual sharpening of common faculties, it 
is clear that there was more; and those who have given due and dis- 
‘passionate attention to the processes of mesmerism and their effects can 
have no difficulty in understanding the reports handed down of what 
these young creatures did, and said, and saw, under peculiar conditions 
of the nervous system. When the physicians of the district could see 
no explanation of the ailments of the afflicted children” but “ the 
evil hand,” no doubt could remain to those who consulted them of these 
agonies being the work of Satan. The matter was settled at once. But 
Satan can work only through human agents; and who were his instru- 
ments for the affliction of these children? Here was the opening 
through which calamity rushed in; and for half a year this favored 
corner of the godly land of New England was turned into a hell. The 
more the children were stared at and pitied, the bolder they grew in 
their vagaries, till at last they broke through the restraints of public 
worship, and talked nonsense to the minister in the pulpit, and pro- 
faned the prayers. Mr. Parris assembled all the divines he could col- 
lect at his parsonage, and made his troop go through their perform- 
ances—the result of which was a general groan over the manifest 
presence of the Evil One, and a passionate intercession for “the 
afflicted children.” i 

[These afflicted children of Salem, in 1690, were kindred to the nu- 
merous “mediums” of 1869. In the former, ignorance ascribed their 
actions and revelations tò the devil, whe bewitched certain persons. 
Now, we simply have the more innocent “communications” from 
where and from whom you like.] 

THE INQUISITIONS.—S8ARAH GOOD. 

The first step toward relief was to learn who it was that had stricken 
them; and the readiest means that occurred was to ask this question 
of the children themselves. At first, they named no names, or what 
they said was not disclosed; but there was soon an end of all such del- 
icacy. The first symptoms had occurred in November, 1691; and the 
first public examination of witches took place on the 1st of March 
following. We shall cite as few of the cases as will suffice for our pur- 
pose; for they are exceedingly painful; and there is something more 
instructive for us in the spectacle of the consequences, and in the sug- 
gestions of the story, than in the scenery of persecution and murder. 

In the first group of accused persons was one Sarah Good, a weak, 
ignorant, poor, despised woman, whose equally weak and ignorant 
husband had forsaken her, and left her to the mercy of evil tongues. 
He had called her an enemy to all good, and had said that if she was 
not a witch, he feared she would be one shortly. Her assertions under 
examination were that she knew nothing about the matter; that she 
had hurt nobody, nor employed anybody to hurt another; that she 
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served God; and that the God she served was He who made heaven 
and earth. It appears, however, that she believed in the reality of the 
“affliction ;” for she ended by accusing a fellow-prisoner of having 
hurt the children. The report of the examination, noted at the time 
by two of the heads of the congregation, is inane and silly beyond be- 
lief; yet the celebration was unutterably solemn to the assembled 
crowd of fellow-worshipers; and it sealed the doom of the commu- 
nity, in regard to peace and good repute. 
A CHILD WITCH. 

Mrs. Good was carried to jail. Not long after her little daughter 
Dorcas, aged four years, was apprehended at the suit of the brothers 
Putnam, chief citizens of Salem. There was plenty of testimony pro- 
duced of bitings and chokings and pinchings inflicted by this infant; 
and she was committed to prison, and probably, as Mr. Upham says, 
fettered with the same chains which bound her mother. Nothing short 
of chains could keep witches from flying away ; and they were chained 
at the cost of the state, when they could not pay for their own irons. 
As these poor creatures were friendless and poverty-stricken, it is some 
comfort to find the jailer charging for “two blankets for Sarah Good’s 
child,” costing ten shillings. 

What became of little Dorcas, with her healthy looks and natural 
childlike spirits, noticed by her accusers, we do not learn. Her mother 
lay in chains till the 29th of June, when she was brought out to receive 
sentence. She was hanged on the 19th of July, after having relieved 
her heart by vehement speech of some of the passion which weighed 
upon it. She does not seem to have been capable of much thought. 
One of the accusers was convicted of a flagrant lie, in the act of giving 
testimony: but the narrator, Hutchinson, while giving the fact, treats it 
as of no Consequence, because Sir Matthew Hale and the jury of his 
court were satisfied with the condemnation of a witch under precisely 
the same circumstances, The parting glimpse we have of this first vic- 
tim is dismally true on the face of it. It is most characteristic. 

“Sarah Good appears to have been an unfortunate woman, having 
been subject to poverty, and consequent sadness and melancholy. But 
she was not wholly broken in spirit. Mr. Noyes, at the time of her ex- 
ecution, urged her very strenuously to confess. Among other things, 
he told her ‘she was a witch, and that she knew she was a witch.’ She 
was conscious of her innocence, and felt that she was oppressed, out- 
raged, trampled upon, and about to be murdered, under the forms of 
law; and her indignation was roused against her persecutors. She 
could not bear in silence the cruel aspersion; and although she was 
about to be launched into eternity, the torrent of her feelings could not 
be restrained, but burst upon the head of him who uttered the false 
accusation. ‘You are a liar, said she. ‘I am no more a witch than 
you are a wizard; and if you take away my life, God will give you 
blood to drink.’ Hutchinson says that, in his day, there was a tradi- 
tion among the people of Salem, and it has descended to the present 
time, that the manner of Mr. Noyes’ death strangely verified the pre- 
diction thus wrung from the incensed spirit of the dying woman. He 
was exceedingly corpulent, of a plethoric habit, and died of an internal 
hemorrhage, bleeding profusely at the mouth.” (Vol. ii. p.269.) 

When she had beep in her grave nearly twenty years, her represent- 
atives—little Dorcas perhaps for one—were presented with thirty 
pounds sterling, as a grant from the Crown, as compensation for the 
mistake of hanging her without reason and against evidence. 


THE TOWNE SISTERS. 

In the early part of the century, a devout family named Towne were 
living at Great Yarmouth, in the English county of Norfolk. About 
the time of the King’s execution they emigrated to Massachusetts. 
William Towne and his wife carried with them two daughters; and 
another daughter and a son were born to them afterward in Salem. 
The three daughters were baptized at long intervals, and the eldest, 
Rebecca, must have been at least twenty years older than Sarah, and a 
dozen or more years older than Mary. A sketch of the fate of these 
three sisters contains within it the history of a century. 

On the map which Mr. Upham presents us with, one of the most 
conspicuous estates is an inclosure of 800 acres, which had a 
significant story of its own—too long for us to enter upon. We need 
only say that there had been many strifes about this property—fights 
about boundaries, and stripping of timber, and a series of lawsuits. 
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Yet, from 1678 onward, the actual residents in the mansion had lived 
in peace, taking no notice of wrangles which did not, under the 
conditions of purchase, affect them, but only the former proprietor. 


The frontispiece of Mr. Upham’s book shows us what the mansion of 


an opulent landowner was like in the early days of the colony. It is 
the portrait of the house in which the eldest daughter of William 
Towne was living at the date of the Salem Tragedy. 

Rebecca, then the aged wife of Francis Nurse, was a great-grand- 
mother, and between seventy and eighty years of age. No old age 
could have had a more lovely aspect than hers. Her husband was, as 
he had always been, devoted to her, and the estate was a colony of 
sons and daughters, and their wives and husbands; for ‘Landlord 
Nurse’ had divided his land between his four sons and three sons-in- 
law, and had built homesteads for them all as they married and settled. 
Mrs. Nurse was in full activity of faculty, except being somewhat deaf 
from age; and her health was good, except for certain infirmities of 
long standing, which it required the zeal and the malice of such a 
divine as Mr. Parris to convert into devil’s marks.” As for her repute 
in the society of which she was the honored head, we learn what it 
was by the testimony supplied by forty persons—neighbors and house- 
holders—who were inquired of in regard to their opinion of her in the 
day of her sore trial. Some of them had known her above forty 
years; they had seen her bring up a large family in uprightness; they 
hnd remarked the beauty of her Christian profession and conduct; 
and had never heard or observed any evil of her. This was Rebecca, 
the eldest. 


The next, Mary, was now fifty-eight years old, the wife of “ Good- 
man Easty,” the owner of a large farm. She had seven children, and 
was living in ease and welfare of every sort when overtaken by the 
same calamity as her sister Nurse. Sarah, the youngest, had married 
twice. Her present husband was Peter Cloyse, whose name occurs in 
the parish records, and in various depositions which show thet he was 
& prominent citizen, When Mr. Parris was publicly complaining of 
neglect in respect of firewood for the parsonage, and of lukewarmness 
on the part of the hearers of his services, “Landlord Nurse” was a 
member of the committee who had to deal with him; and his relatives 
were probably among the majority who were longing for Mr. Parris’ 
apparently inevitable departure. In these circumstances, it was not 
altogether surprising that “the afflicted children” trained in the 
parsonage parlor, ventured, after their first successes, to name the 
honored “ Goody Nurse” as one of the allics lately acquired by Satan. 
They saw her here, there, everywhere, when she was sitting quietly at 
home; they saw her biting tha black servants, choking, pinching, 
pricking women and children; and if she was examined, devil’s marks 
would doubtless be found upon her. She was examined by a jury of 
her own sex. Neither the testimony of her sisters and daughters as 
to her infirmities, nor the disgust of decent neighbors, nor the common- 
est suggestions of reason and feeling, availed to save her from the 
injury of being reported to have what the witnesses were looking for. 

We have a glimpse of her in her home when the first conception of 
her impending fate opened upon her. Four esteemed persons, one of 
whom was her brother-in-law, Mr. Cloyse, made the following deposi- 
tion, in the prospect of the victim being dragged before the public: 


„We whose names are underwritten being desired to go to Goodman 
Nurse, his house, to speak with his wife, and to tell her that several of 
the afflicted persons mentioned her; and accordingly we went, and we 
found her in a weak and low condition in body as she told us, and had 
been sick almost a week. And we asked how it was otherwise with 
her; and she said she blessed God for it, she had more of his presence 
in this sickness than sometimes she have had, but not so much as she 
desired; but she would, with the Apostle, press forward to the mark; 
and many other places of Scripture to the like purpose. And then of 
her own accord she began to speak of the affliction that was among 
them, and in particular of Mr. Parris his family, and how she was 
grieved for them, though she had not been to see them, by reason of 
fits that she formerly used to have; for people said it was awful to 
behold: but she pitied them with all her heart, and went to God for 
them. But she said she heard that there was persons spoke of that 
were as innocent as she was, she believed; and after much to this 
purpose, we told her we heard that she was spoken of also. ‘ Well,’ 
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she said, if it be so, the will of the Lord be done: she sat still awhile 
being as it were amazed; and then she said, Well, as to this thing I 
am as innocent as the child unborn; but surely, she said, what sin 
hath God found out in me unrepented of, that he should lay such an 
affliction upon me in my old age?’ and, according to our best observa- 
tion, we could not discern that she knew what we came for before we 
told her. IsRAEL PORTER, DANIEL ANDREW, 
ELIZABETH PORTER, PETER CLOYSE.” 


On the 22d of March she was brought into the thronged meeting- 
house to be accused before the magistrates, and to answer as she best 
could. We must pass over those painful pages, where nonsense, spasms 
of hysteria, new and strange to their worships, cunning, cruelty, 
blasphemy, indecency, turned the house of prayer into a hell for the 
time. The aged woman could explain nothing. She simply asserted 
her innocence, and supposed that some evil spirit was at work. One 
thing more she could do—she could endure with calmness malice and 
injustice which are too much for our composure at a distance of nearly 
two centuries. She felt the animus of her enemies, and she pointed 
out how they perverted whatever she said; but no impatient word 
escaped her. She was evidently as perplexed as anybody present. 
When weary and disheartened, and worn out with the noise and the 
numbers and the hysterics of the “ afflicted,” her head drooped on one 
shoulder. Immediately all the “ afflicted” had twisted necks, and 
rude hands seized her head to set it upright, “ lest other necks should 
be broken by her ill offices.” Everything went against her, and the 
result was what had been hoped by the agitators. The venerable 
matron was carried to jail and put in irons. 

DEPOSITIONS OF PARRIS AND HI8 TOOLS. 

Now Mr. Parris’ time had arrived, and he broadly accused her of 
murder, employing for the purpose a fitting instrument— Mrs. Ann 
Putnam, the mother of one of the afflicted children, and herself of 
highly nervous temperament, undisciplined mind, and absolute devot- 
edness to her pastor. Her deposition, preceded by a short one of Mr. 
Parris, will show the quality of the evidence on which judicial mur- 
der was inflicted : 

Mr. Parris gave in a deposition against her; from which it appears, 
that, a certain person being sick, Mercy Lewis was sent for. She was 
struck dumb on entering the chamber. She was asked to hold up her 
hand if she saw any of the witches afflicting the patient. Presently 
she held up her hand, then fell into a trance; and after a while, coming 
to hersclf, said that she saw the spectre of Goody Nurse and Goody 
Carrier having hold of the head of the sick man. Mr. Parris swore to 
this statement with the utmost confidence in Mercy’s declarations.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 275.) 

“The deposition of Ann Putnam, the wife of Thomas Putnam, 
aged about thirty years, who testifieth and saith, that on March 18, 
1692, I being wearied out in helping to tend my poor afflicted child 
and maid, about the middle of the afternoon I lay me down on the bed 
to take a little rest; and immediately I was almost pressed and choked 
to death, that had it not been for the mercy of a gracious God and the 
help of those that were with me, I could not have lived many 
moments; and presently I saw the apparition of Martha Corey, who 
did torture me so as I can not express, ready to tear me all to pieces, 
and then departed from me a little while; but, before I could recover 
strength or well take breath, the apparition of Martha Corey fell upon 
me again with dreadful tortures, and hellish temptation to go along 
with her. And she also brought to me a little red book in her hand, 
and a black pen, urging me vehemently to write in her book; and 
several times that day she did most grievously torture me, almoet 
ready to kill me. And on the 19th of March, Martha Corey again 
appeared to me; and also Rebecca Nurse, the wife of Francis Nurse, 
Sr.; and they both did torture me a great many times this day, with 
such tortures as no tongue can express, because I would not yield to 
their hellish temptations, that, had I not been upheld by an Almighty 
arm, I could not have lived while night. The 20th of March, being 
Sabbath-day, I had a great deal of respite between my fits. 21st of 
March being the day of the examination of Martha Corey, I had not 
many fits, though I was very weak; my strength being, as I thought, 
almost gone; but, on 22d of March, 1692, the apparition of Rebecca 
Nurse did again set upon me in a most dreadful manner, very early in 
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the morning, as soon as it was well light. And now she appeared to 
me only in her shift, and brought a little red book in her hand, urging 
me vehemently to write in her book; and, because I would not yield 
to her hellish temptations, she threatened to tear my soul out of my 
body, blasphemously denying the blessed God, and the power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to save my soul; and denying several places of 
Scripture, which I told her of, to repel her hellish temptations. And 
for near two hours together, at this time, the apparition of Rebecca 
Nurse did tempt and torture me, and also the greater part of this day, 
with but very little respite. 28d of March, am again afflicted by the 
apparitions of Rebecca Nurse and Martha Corey, but chiefly by 
Rebecca Nurse. 24th of March, being the day of the examination of 
Rebecca Nurse, I was several times afflicted in the morning by the 
apparition of Rebecca Nurse, but most dreadfully tortured by her in 
the time of her examination, insomuch that the honored magistrates 
gave my husband leave to carry me out of the meeting-house; and, 
as soon as I was carried out of the meeting-house doors, it pleased 
Almighty God, for his free grace and mercy’s sake, to deliver me out 
of the paws of those roaring lions, and jaws of those tearing bears, 
that, ever since that time, they have not had power so to afflict me 
until this May 81, 1692. At the same moment that I was hearing my 
evidence read by the honored magistrates, to take my oath, I was 
again re-assaulted and tortured by my beſore- mentioned tormentor, 
Rebecca Nurse.” The testimony of Ann Putnam, Jr., witnesseth and 
saith, that, being in the room where her mother was afflicted, she saw 
Martha Corey, Sarah Cloyse, and Rebecca Nurse, or their apparitions, 
upon her mother.” 


Mrs. Ann Putnam made another deposition under oath at the same 
trial, which shows that she was determined to overwhelm the prisoner 
by the multitude of her charges. She says that Rebecca Nurse’s 
apparition declared to her that ‘she had killed Benjamin Houlton, 
John Fuller, and Rebecca Shepherd;’ and that she and her sister 
Cloyse, and Edward Bishop’s wife, had killed young John Putnam’a 
child; and she further deposed as followeth: ‘Immediately there did 
appear to me six children in winding-sheets, which called me aunt, 
which did most grievously affright me; and they told me that they 
were my sister Baker's children of Boston; and that Goody Nurse, and 
Mistress Corey of Charlestown, and an old deaf woman at Boston, had 
murdered them, and charged me to go and tell these things to the 
magistrates, or else they would tear me to pieces, for their blood did 
cry for vengeance. Also there appeared to me my own sister Bayley 
and three of her children in winding-sheets, and told me that Goody 
Nurse had murdered them.“ (Vol. ii. p. 278.) 


All the efforts made to procure testimony against the venerable 
gentlewoman’s character issued in a charge that she had so “ railed 
at” a neighbor for allowing his pigs to get into her field that, some 
short time after, early in the morning, he had a sort of fit in his own 
entry, and languished in health from that day, and died in a fit at the 
end of the summer. “ He departed this life by a cruel death,” mur- 
dered by Goody Nurse. The jury did not consider this ground enough 
for hanging the old lady, who had been the ornament of their church 
and the glory of their village and its society. Their verdict was Not 
Guilty.” Not for a moment, however, could the prisoner and her 
family hope that their trial was over. The outside crowd clamored; 
the “afflicted” howled and struggled; one judge declared himself 
dissatisfied; another promised to have her indicted anew; and the 
Chief Justice pointed out a phrase of the prisoner’s which might be 
made to signify that she was one of the accused gang in guilt, as well 
as in jeopardy. It might really seem as if the authorities were all 
driveling together, when we see the ingenuity and persistence with 
which they discussed those three words, “of our company.” Her 
remonstrance ought to have moved them: 


“I intended no otherwise than as they were prisoners with us, and 
therefore did then, and yet do, judge them not legal evidence against 
their fellow-prisoners. And I being something hard of hearing and 
full of grief, none informing me how the Court took up my words, 
therefore had no opportunity to declare what I intended when I said 
they were of our company.” (Vol. ii. p. 285.) 

The foreman of the jury would have taken the favorable view of 
this matter, and have allowed full consideration, while other jurymen 


were eager to recall the mistake of their verdict; but the prisoner's 
silence, from failing to hear when she was expected to explain, turned 
the foreman against her, and caused him to declare, “ whereupon these 
words were to me a principal evidence against her.” Still, it seemed 
too monstrous to hang her. After her condemnation, the Governor 
reprieved her; probably on the ground of the illegality of setting aside 
the first verdict of the jury, in the absence of any new evidence. But 
the outcry against mercy was so fierce that the Governor withdrew his 
reprieve. 
GOODY NURSE’S EXCOMMUNICATION. 


On the next Sunday there was a scene in the church, the record of 
which was afterward annotated by the church members in a spirit of 
grief and humiliation. After sacrament the elders propounded to the 
church, and the congregation unanimously agreed, that Sister Nurse, 
being convicted as a witch by the court, should be excommunicated in 
the afternoon of the same day. The place was thronged; the reverend 
elders were in the pulpit; the deacons presided below ; the sheriff and 
his officers brought in the witch, and led her up the broad aisle, her 
chains clanking as she moved. As she stood in the middle of the aisle, 
the Reverend Mr. Noyes pronounced her sentence of expulsion from 
the Church on earth, and from all hope of salvation hereafter. As she 
had given her soul to Satan, she was delivered over to him for ever. 
She was aware that every eye regarded her with horror and hate, un- 
approached under any other circumstances; but it appears that she 
was able to sustain it. She was still calm and at peace on that day, 
and during the fortnight of final waiting. When the time came, she 
traversed the streets of Salem between houses in which she had been 
an honored guest, and surrounded by well-known faces; and then there 
was the hard task, for her aged limbs, of climbing the rocky and steep 
path on Witches’ Hill to the place where the gibbets stood in a row, 
and the hangman was waiting for her, and for Sarah Good, and several 
more of whom Salem chose to be rid that day. It was the 19th of July, 
1692. The bodies were put out of the way on the hill, like so many 
dead dogs; but this one did not remain there long. By pious hands 
it was—nobody knew when—brought home to the domestic cemetery, 
where the next generation pointed out the grave, next to her husband’s, 
and surrounded by those of her children. As for her repute, Hutchin- 
son, the historian, tells us that even excommunication could not per- 
manently disgrace her. Her life and conversation had been such, 
that the remembrance thereof, in a short time after, wiped off all the 
reproach occasioned by the civil or ecclesiastical sentence against her.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 292.) 

[Great God! and is this the road our ancestors had to travel in their 
pilgrimage in quest of freedom and Christianity? Are these the fruits 
of the misunderstood doctrine of total depravity ?] 


Thus much comfort her husband had till he died in 1695. In a little 


~ while none of his eight children remained unmarried, and he wound 


up his affairs. He gave over the homestead to his son Samuel, and di- 
vided all he had among the others, reserving only a mare and her sad- 
dle, some favorite articles of furniture, and £14 a year, with a right to 
call on his children for any further amount that might be needful. He 
made no will, and his children made no difficulties, but tended his lat- 
ter days, and laid him in his own ground, when at seventy-seven years 
old he died. 

In 1711, the authorities of the Province, sanctioned by the Council 
of Queen Anne, proposed such reparation as their heart and conscience 
suggested. They made a grant to the representatives of Rebecca Nurse 
of £25! In the following year something better was done, on the pe- 
tition of the son Samuel who inhabited the homestead. A church 
meeting was called; the facts of the excommunication of twenty 
years before were recited, and a reversal was proposed, “the General 
Court having taken off the attainder, and the testimony on which she 
was convicted being not now so satisfactory to ourselves and others as 
it was generally in that hour of darkness and temptation.” The re- 
morseful congregation blotted out the record in the church book, hum- 
bly requesting that the merciful God would pardon whatsoever sin, error, 
or mistake was in the application of that censure, and of the whole af- 
fair, through our merciful High Priest, who knoweth how to have 
compassion on the ignorant, and those that are out of the way.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 483.) 
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MARY EASTY. 


Such was the fate of Rebecca, the eldest of the three sisters. Mary, 
the next—once her playmate on the sands of Yarmouth, in the old 
country—was her companion to the last, in love and destiny: Mrs. 
Easty was arrested, with many other accused persons, on the 21st of 
April, while her sister was in jail in irons. The testimony against her 
was a mere repetition of the charges of torturing, strangling, pricking, 
and pinching Mr. Parris’ young friends, and rendering them dumb, or 
blind, or amazed. Mrs. Easty was evidently so astonished and per- 
plexed by the assertions of the children, that the magistrates inquired 
of the voluble witnesses whether they might not be mistaken. As they 
were positive, and Mrs. Easty could say only that she supposed it was 
“a bad spirit, but did not know “ whether it was witchcraft or not,” 
there was nothing to be done but to send her to prison and put her in 
irons. The next we hear of her is that on the 18th of May she was 
free. The authorities, it seems, would not detain her on such evidence 
as was Offered. She was at large for two days, and no more. The 
convulsions and tortures of the children returned instantly, on the news 
being told of Goody Easty being abroad again; and the ministers, 
and elders, and deacons, and all the zealous antagonists of Satan went 
to work so vigorously to get up a fresh case, that they bore down all 
before them. Mercy Lewis was so near death under the hands of Mrs. 
Easty’s apparition that she was crying out Dear Lord! receive my 
soul!” and thus there was clearly no time to be lost; and this choking 
and convulsion, says an eminent citizen, acting as a witness, “ occurred 
very often until such time as we understood Mary Easty was laid in 
irons.” 

There she was lying when her sister Nurse was tried, excommuni- 
cated, and executed; and to the agony of all this was added the arrest 
of her sister Sarah, Mrs. Cloyse. But she had such strength as kept 
her serene up to the moment of her death on the gibbet on the 22d of 
September following. We would fain give, if we had room, the peti- 
tion of the two sisters, Mrs. Easty and Mrs. Cloyse, to the court, when 
their trial was pending; but we can make room only for the last clause 
of its reasoning and remonstrance. 

“ Thirdly, that the testimony of witches, or such as are afflicted as 
is supposed by witches, may not be improved to condemn us without 
other legal evidence concurring. We hope the honored Court, and 
jury will be so tender of the lives of such as we are, who have for 
many years lived under the unblemished reputation of Christianity, as 
not to condemn them without a fair and equal hearing of what may 
be said for us as well as against us. And your poor suppliants shall be 
bound always to pray, etc.” (Vol. ii. p. 826.) 

Still more affecting is the Memorial of Mrs. Easty when under sen- 
tence of death and fully aware of the hopelessness of her case. She 
addresses the judges, the magistrates, and the reverend ministers, im- 
ploring them to consider what they are doing, and how far their course 
in regard to accused persons is consistent with the principles and rules 
of justice. She asks nothing for herself; she is satisfied with her own 
innocency, and certain of her doom on earth and her hope in heaven. 
What she desires is to induce the authorities to take time, to use caution 
in receiving and strictness in sifting testimony; and so shall they 
ascertain the truth, and absolve the innocent, the blessing of God being 
upon their conscientious endeavors. We do not know of any effect 
produced by her warning and remonstrance; but we find her case es- 
timated, twenty years afterward, as meriting a compensation of £29! 
[About one hundred dollars.] Before setting forth from the jail to the 
Witches’ Hill, on the day of her death, she serenely bade farewell to 
her husband, her many children, and her friends, some of whom related 
afterward that “her sayings were as serious, religious, distinct, and 
affectionate as could well be expressed, drawing tears from the eyes of 
almost all present.” | 

MRS. CLOYSE. 


The third of this family of dignified gentlewomen seems to have had 
a keener sensibility than her sisters, or a frame less strong to endure 
the shocks prepared and inflicted by the malice of the enemy. Some 
of the incidents of her implication in the great calamity are almost too 
moving to be dwelt on, even in a remote time and country. Mrs. 
Cloyse drew ill-will upon herself at the outset by doing as her brother 
and sister Nurse did. They all absented themselves from the exam- 
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inations in the church, and, when the interruptions of the services 
became too flagrant, from Sabbath worship; and they said they took 
that course because they disapproved of the permission given to the 
profanation of the place and the service. They were communicants, 
and persons of consideration, both in regard to character and position ; 
and their quiet disapprobation of the proceedings of the ministers and 
their company of accusers subjected them to the full fury of clerical 
wrath and womanish spite. When the first examination of Mrs. Nurse 


took place, Mrs. Cloyse was of course overwhelmed with horror and 


grief. The next Sunday, however, was Sacrament Sunday; and she 
and her husband considered it their duty to attend the ordinance. The 
effort to Mrs. Cloyse was so great that when Mr. Parris gave out his 
text, One of you is a devil. He spake of Judas Iscariot,” etc., and when 
he opened his discourse with references in his special manner to the 
transactions of the week, the afflicted sister of the last victim could not 
endure the outrage. She left the meeting. There was a fresh wind, 
and the door slammed as she went out, fixing the attention of all pres- 
ent, just as Mr, Parris could have desired. She had not to wait long 
for the consequences. On the 4th of April she was apprehended with 
several others; and on the 11th her examination took place, the ques- 
tions being framed to suit the evidence known to be forthcoming, and 
Mr. Parris being the secretary for the occasion. The witness in one 
case was asked whether she saw a company eating and drinking u: Mr. 
Parris’, and she replied, as expected, that she did. “ What were they 
eating and drinking?” Of course, it was the Devil’s sacrament; and 
Mr. Parris, by leading questions, brought out the testimony that about 
forty persons partook of that hell-sacrament, Mrs. Cloyse and Sarah 
Good being the two deacons! When accused of the usual practices of 
cruelty to these innocent suffering children, and to the ugly, hulking 
Indian slave, who pretended to show the marks of her teeth, Mrs. Cloyse 
gave some vent to her feelings. “ When did I hurt thee?” “A great 
many times,” said the Indian. O, you are a grievous liar!” exclaimed 
she. But the wrath gave way under the soul-sickness which overcame 
her when charged with biting and pinching a black man, and throt- 
tling children, and serving their blood at the blasphemous supper. 
Her sisters in prison, her husband accused with her, and young girls 
—mere children—now manifesting a devilish cruelty to her, who had 


felt nothing but good-will to them—she could not sustain herself before 


the assembly whose eyes were upon her. She sank down, calling for 
water. She fainted on the floor, and some of the accusing children 
cried out, “Oh! her spirit has gone to prison to her sister Nurse!” 
From that examination she was herself carried to prison. 


When she joined her sister Easty in the petition to the Court in the 
next summer, she certainly had no idea of escaping the gallows; but 
it does not appear that she was ever brought to trial. Mr. Parris cer- 
tainly never relented; for we find him from time to time torturing the 
feelings of this and every other family whom he supposed to be any- 
thing but affectionate to him. Some of the incidents would be almost 
incredible to us if they were not recorded in the church and parish books 
in Mr. Parris’ own distinct handwriting. 

On the 14th of August, when the corpse of Rebecca Nurse was lying 
among the rocks on the Witches’ Hill, and her two sisters were in 
irons in Boston jail (for Boston had now taken the affair out of the 
hands of the unaided Salem authorities), and his predecessor, Mr. 
Burroughs, was awaiting his execution, Mr. Parris invited his church 
members to remain after service to hear something that he had to say. 
He had to point out to the vigilance of the church that Samuel Nurse, 
the son of Rebecca, and his wife, and Peter Cloyse and certain others, 
of late had failed to join the brethren at the Lord’s table, and had, ex- 
cept Samuel Nurse, rarely appeared at ordinary worship. These out- 
raged and mourning relatives of the accused sisters were decreed to be 
visited by certain pious representatives of the church, and the reason 
of their absence to be demanded. The minister, the two deacons, and 
a chief member were appointed to this fearful task. The report deliv- 
ered in on the 81st of August, was: 

“ Brother Tarbell proves sick, unmeet for discourse; Brother Cloyse 
hard to be found at home, being often with his wife in the prison at 
Ipswich for witchcraft ; and Brother Samuel Nurse, and sometimes his 
wife, attends our public meeting, and he the sacrament, 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1692: upon all which we chose to wait further.” (Vol. ii. p. 486.) 
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This decision to pause was noted as the first token of the decline of 
the power of the ministers. Mr. Parris was sorely unwilling to yield 
even this much advantage to Satan—that is, to family affection and in- 
stinct of justice. But his position was further lowered by the depart- 
ure from the parish uf some of the most eminent members of its society. 
Mr. Cloyse never brought his family to the Village again, when his wife 
was once out of prison; and the name disappears from the history of 
Salem. 

THE PROCTOR FAMILY. 

We have sketched the life of one family out of many, and we will 
leave the rest for such of our readers as may choose to learn more. 
Some of the statements in the book before us disclose a whole family 
history in a few words; as the following in relation to John Proctor 
and his wife : 

The bitterness of the prosecutors against Proctor was so vehement 
that they not only arrested, and tried to destroy, his wife and all his 
family above the age of infancy, in Salem, but all her relatives in Lynn, 
many of whom were thrown into prison. The helpless children were 
left destitute, and the house swept of its provisions by the sheriff. 
Proctor’s wife gave birth to a child about a fortnight after his execution. 
This indicates to what alone she owed her life. John Proctor had 
spoken so boldly against the proceedings, and all who had part in 
them, that it was felt to be necessary to put him out of the way.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 812.) 

The Rev. Mr. Noyes, the worthy coadjutor of Mr. Parris, refused to 
pray with Mr. Proctor before his death, unless he would confess ; and 
the more danger there seemed to be of a revival of pity, humility, 
and reason, the more zealous waxed the wrath of the pious pastors 
against the Enemy of Souls. When, on the fearful 22d of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Noyes stood looking at the execution, he exclaimed that it 
was a sad thing to see eight firebrands of hell hanging there! The 
spectacle was never seen again on Witches’ Hill. 


THE JACOBS FAMILY. 


The Jacobs family was signalized by the confession of one of its 
members — Margaret, one of the “afflicted” girls. She brought her 
grandfather to the gallows, and suffered as much as a weak, ignorant, 
impressionable person under evil influences could suffer from doubt and 
remorse. But she married well seven years afterward—atill feeling 
enough in regard to the past to refuse to be married by Mr. Noyes. 
She deserved such peace of mind as she obtained, for she retracted the 
confession of witchcraft which she had made, and went to prison. It 
was too late then to save her victims, Mr. Burroughs and her grandfa- 
ther, but she obtained their full and free forgiveness. At that time this 
was the condition of the family : 

“ No account has come to us of the deportment of George Jacobs, Sr., 
at his execution. As he was remarkable in life for the firmness of his 
mind, so he probably was in death. He had made his will before the 
delusion arose. It is dated January 29, 1692, and shows that he, like 
Proctor, had a considerable estate. . In his infirm old age he had 
been condemned to die for a crime of which he knew himself innocent, 
and which there is some reason to believe he did not think any one ca- 
pable of committing. He regarded the whole thing as a wicked con- 
spiracy and absurd fabrication. He had to end his long life upon a 
scaffold in a week from that day. His house was desolated, and his 
property sequestered. His only son, charged with the same crime, had 
eluded the sheriff—leaving his family, in the hurry of his flight, unpro- 
vided for—and was an exile in foreign lands. The crazy wife of that 
son was in prison and in chains, waiting trial on the same charge; 
her little children, including an unweaned infant, left in a deserted and 
destitute condition in the woods. The older children were scattered 
he knew not where, while one of them had completed the bitterness of 
his lot by becoming a confessor, upon being arrested with her mother as 
awitch. This granddaughter, Margaret, overwhelmed with fright and 
horror, bewildered by the statements of the accusers, and controlled 
probably by the arguments and arbitrary methods of address employed 
by her minister, Mr. Noyes—whose peculiar function in those proceed- 
ings seems to have been to drive persons accused to make confession— 
had been betrayed into that position, and became a confessor and accu- 
ser of others.” (Vol. ii. p. 812.) 


GILES AND MARTHA COREY. 

The life and death of a prominent citizen, Giles Corey, should not be 
altogether passed over in a survey of such a community and such a 
time. He had land, and was called “ Goodman Corey ;” but he was 
unpopular from being too rough for even so young a state of society. 
He was once tried for the death of a man whom he had used roughly, 
but he was only fined. He had strifes and lawsuits with his neighbors; 
but he won three wives, and there was due affection between him and 
his children. He was eighty years old when the Witch Delusion broke 
out, and was living alone with his wife Martha—a devout woman who 
spent much of her time on her knees, praying against the snares of Sa- 
tan, that is, the delusion about witchcraft. She spoke freely of the 
tricks of the children, the blindness of the magistrates, and the falling 
away of many from common sense and the word of God; and while 
her husband attended every public meeting, she stayed at home to pray. 
In his fanaticism he quarreled with her, and she was at once marked 
out for a victim, and one of the earliest. When visited by examiners, 
she smiled, and conversed with entire composure, declaring that she 
was no witch, and that “she did not think that there were any witch- 
es.” By such sayings, and by the expressions of vexation that fell 
from her husband, and the fanaticism of two of her four sons-in-law, 
she was soon brought to extremity. But her husband was presently 
under accusation too; and much amazed he evidently was at his posi- 
tion. His wife was one of the eight “ firebrands of hell” whom Mr. 
Noyes saw swung off on the 22d of September. Martha Corey,” 
said the record, “ protesting her innocency, concluded her life with an 
eminent prayer on the scaffold.” Her husband had been supposed 
certain to die in the same way; but he had chosen a different one. 
His anguish at his rash folly at the outset of the delusion excited the 
strongest desire to bear testimony on behalf of his wife and other inno- 
cent persons, and to give an emphatic blessing to the two sons-in-law 
who had been brave and faithful in his wife’s cause. He executed a 
deed by which he presented his excellent children with his property in 
honor of their mother’s memory; and, aware that if tried he would be 
condemned and executed, and his property forfeited, he resolved not 
to plead, and to submit to the consequence of standing mute. Old as 
he was, he endured it. He stood mute, and the court had, as the au- 
thorities believed, no alternative. He was pressed to death, as devoted 
husbands and fathers were, here and there, in the Middle Ages, when 
they chose to save their families from the consequences of attainders 
by dying untried. We will not sicken our readers with the details of the 
slow, cruel, and disgusting death. He bore it, only praying for heavier 
weights to shorten his agony. Such a death and such a testimony, 
and the execution of his wife two days later, weighed on every heart 
in the community; and no revival of old charges against the rough 
colonist had any effect in the presence of such an act as his last. He 
was long believed to haunt the places vhere he lived and died; and 
the attempt made by the ministers and one of their “ afflicted” agents 
to impress the church and society with a vision which announced his 
damnation, was a complete failure. Cotton Mather showed that Ann 
Putnam had received a divine communication, proving Giles Corey a 
murderer ; and Ann Putnam’s father laid the facts before the judge; but 
it was too late now for visions, and for insinuations to the judges, and 
for clerical agitation to have any success. Brother Noyes hurried on a 
church meeting while Giles Corey was actually lying under the weights, 
to excommunicate him for witchcraft on the one hand, or suicide on the 
other; and the ordinance was passed. But it was of no avail against 
the rising tide of reason and sympathy. This was the last vision, and 
the last attempt to establish one in Salem, if not in the Province. It 
remained for Mr. Noyes, and the Mathers, aud Mr. Parris, and every 
clergyman concerned, to endure the popular hatred and their own self- 
questioning for the rest of their days. The lay authorities were strick- 
en with remorse and humbled with grief; but their share of the retri- 
bution was more endurable than that of the pastors who had proved so 
wolfish toward their flocks. 


DECLINE OF THE DELUSION. 
In the month of September, 1692, they believed themselves in the 
thick of “ the fight between the Devil and the Lamb.” Cotton Mather 
was nimble and triumphant on the Witches’ Hill whenever there were 
“ firebrands of hell” swinging there; and they all hoped to do much 
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good work for the Lord yet, for they had lists of suspected persons in 
their pockets, who must be brought into the courts month by month, 
and carted off to the hill. One of the gayest and most complacent 
letters on the subject of this “fight” in the correspondence of Cotton 
Mather is dated on the 20th of September, 1692, within a month of the 
day when he was improving the occasion at the foot of the gallows 
where the former pastor, Rev. George Burroughs, and four others were 
hung. In the interval fifteen more received sentence of death; Giles 
Corey had died his fearful death the day before; and in two days af- 
ter, Corey’s widow and seven more were hanged. Mather, Noyes, and 
Parris had no idea that these eight would be the last. But so it was. 
Thus far, one only had escaped after being made sure of in the courts. 
The married daughter of a clergyman had been condemned, was re- 
prieved by the Governor, and was at last discharged on the ground of 
the insufficiency of the evidence. Henceforth, after that fearful Sep- 
tember day, no evidence was found sufficient. The accusers had 
grown too audacious in their selection of victims; their clerical patrons 
had become too openly determined to give no quarter. The Rev. Fran- 
cis Dane signed memorials to the Legislature and the Courts on the 
18th of October, against the prosecutions. He had reason to know 
something about them, for we hear of nine at least of his children, 
grandchildren, relatives, and servants who had been brought under 
accusation. He pointed out the snare by which the public mind, as 
well as the accused themselves, had been misled—the escape afforded 
to such as would confess. When one spoke out, others followed. 
When a reasonable explanation was afforded, ordinary people were 
only too thankful to seize upon it. Though the prisons were filled, 
and the courts occupied over and over again, there were no more hor- 
rors; the accused were all acquitted; and in the following May, Sir 
William Phipps discharged all the prisoners by proclamation. “Such 
a jail-delivery has never been known in New England,” is the testi- 
mony handed down. The Governor was aware that the clergy, mag- 
istrates, and judges, hitherto active, were full of wrath at his course; 
but public opinion now demanded a reversal of the administration of 
the last fearful year. 


THE PHYSIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 


As to the striking feature of the case—the confessions of so large a 
proportion of the accused—Mr. Upham manifests the perplexity which 
we encounter in almost all narrators of similar scenes. In all countries 
and times in which trials for witchcraft have taken place, we find the 
historians dealing anxiously with the question—how it could happen 
that so many persons declared themselves guilty of an impossible of- 
fense, when the confession must seal their doom? The solution most 
commonly offered is one that may apply to a case here and there, but 
certainly can not be accepted as disposing of any large number. It is 
assumed that the victim preferred being killed at once to living on un- 
der suspicion, insult, and ill-will, under the imputation of having dealt 
with the Devil. Probable as this may be in the case of a stout-heart- 
ed, reasoning, forecasting person possessed of nerve to carry out a policy 
of suicide, it can never be believed of any considerable proportion of 
the ordinary run of old men and women charged with sorcery. The 
love of life and the horror of a cruel death at the hands of the mob or 
of the hangman are too strong to admit of a deliberate sacrifice so bold, 
on the part of terrified and distracted old people like the vast majority 
of the accused ; while the few of a higher order, clearer in mind and 
stronger in nerve, would not be likely to effect their escape from an 
unhappy life by a lie of the utmost conceivable gravity. If, in the Sa- 
lem case, life was saved by confession toward the last, it was for a 
special reason ; and it seems to be a singular instance of such a mode 
of escape. Some other mode of explanation is needed; and the ob- 
servations of modern inquiry supply it. There can be no doubt now 
that the sufferers under nervous disturbances, the subjects of abnormal 
condition, found themselves in possession of strange faculties, and 
thought themselves able to do new and wonderful things. When urged 
to explain how it was, they could only suppose, as so many of the Sa- 
lem victims did, that it was by some evil spirit; and except where 
there was such an intervening agency as Mr. Parris’ “circle,” the only 
supposition was that the intercourse between the Evil Spirit and them- 
selves was direct. It is impossible even now to witness the curious 
phenomena of somnambulism and catalepsy without a keen sense of 
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how natural and even inevitable it was for similar subjects of the Mid- 
dle Ages and in Puritan times to believe themselves ensnared by Sa- 
tan, and actually endowed with his gifts, and to confess their calamity, 
as the only relief to their scared and miserable minds. This explana- 
tion seems not to have occurred to Mr. Upham ; and, for want of it, he 
falls into great amazement at the elaborate artifice with which the suf- 
ferers invented their confessions, and adapted them to the state of mind 
of the authorities and the public. With the right key in his hand, he 
would have seen only what was simple and natural where he now bids 
us marvel at the pitch of artfulness and skill attained by poor wretches 
scared out of their natural wits. 

The spectacle of the ruin that was left is very melancholy. Orphan 
children were dispersed ; homes were shut up, and properties lost; and 
what the temper was in which these transactions left the churches and 
the village, and the society of the towns, the pastors and the flocks, 
the Lord's table, the social gathering, the justice hall, the market, and 
every place where men were wont to meet, we can conceive. It was 
evidently long before anything like a reasonable and genial temper re- 
turned to society in and about Salem. The acknowledgments of error 
made long after were half-hearted, and so were the expressions of gricf 
and pity in regard to the intolerable woes of the victims. It is scarce- 
ly intelligible how the admissions on behalf of the wronged should 
have been so reluctant, and the sympathy with the devoted love of their 
nearest and dearest so cold. We must cite what Mr. Upham says in 
in honor of these last, for such solace is needed: 

“ While, in the course of our story, we have witnessed some shock- 
ing instances of the violation of the most sacred affections and obliga- 
tions of life, in husbands and wives, parents and children, testifying 
against each other, and exerting themselves for mutual destruction, we 
must not overlook the many instances in which filial, parental, and 
fraternal fidelity and love have shone conspicuously. It was dangerous 
to befriend an accused person. Proctor stood by his wife to protect her, 
and it cost him his life. Children protested against the treatment of 


their parents, and they were all thrown into prison. Daniel Andrew, 


a citizen of high standing, who had been deputy to the General Court, 
asserted, in the boldest language, his belief of Rebecca Nurse’s inno- 
nocence; and he had to fly the country to save his life. Many devoted 
sons and daughters clung to their parents, visited them in prison in 
defiance of a blood-thirsty mob; kept by their side on the way to exe- 
cution; expressed their love, sympathy, and reverence to the last; and, 
by brave and perilous enterprise, got possession of their remains, and 
bore them back under the cover of midnight to their own thresholds, 
and to graves kept consecrated by their prayers and tears. One noble 
young man is said to have effected his mother’s escape from the jail, 
and secreted her in the woods until after the delusion had passed away, 
provided food and clothing for her, erected a wigwam for her shelter, 
and surrounded her with every comfrot her situation would admit of. 
The poor creature must, however, have endured a great amount of suf- 
fering; for one of her larger limbs was fractured in the all but desper- 
ate attempt to rescue her from the prison walls.” (Vol. ii. p. 848.) 

The act of reversal of attainder, passed early in the next century, 
tells us that some of the principal accusers and witnesses in those 
dark and severe prosecutions have since discovered themselves to be 
persons of profligate and vicious conversation ;” and on no other au- 
thority we are assured that, not without spot before, they became 
afterward abandoned to open vice.” This was doubtless true of some; 
but of many it was not; and of this we shall have a word to say pres- 
ently. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


— — — 
FRIENDSHIP. 


IN social joys what purer gem 

Doth glitter on life's diadem 
Than Friendship? 

It hath a potent charm to win 

The drooping heart from grief or sin, 
Hath Friendship. 

Then guard it well from all alloy 

Keep safely; tis no tinseled toy, 


This Friendship. H. 8. D. 
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THEE GREAT RIVER, AND TTS 
VALLEY.* 


BETWEEN the degrees of latitude 87-107 and 
longitude 40-60, in the southern part of the 
immense tract of land soon to be added to the 
Dominion of Canada, and the- most northern 
part of the United States, some 1,680 feet above 
the level of the ocean, there exists a magnifi- 
cent lake country beautifully wooded with 
evergreens, at present better known to the 
bear, the beaver, and the deer, than to the ex- 
plorer or the surveyor, but destined in some 
future time to support millions of human in- 
habitants. Here, near the center of the North 
American continent, in the Hauteurs de Terre, 
as this region of bracing winters and lovely 
Indian summers is called, a small pool will be 
found supplied with water by the bills around ; 
this little pool finds an exit for its overflow in 
a rivulet barely a span in breadth, and this is 
the mighty Mississippi, which with its tribu- 
tary the Missouri is the longest river in the 
world. This little stream, after forming a 
number of small bodies of water, discharges 
itself into Lake Itasca, one of nature's orna- 
mental waters lying among mountains, sur- 
rounded with pines, beautifully clear and lovely 
in its repose. It has an outlet of about twelve 
feet wide and eighteen inches deep, which 
meanders in a northerly direction through 
Cass, Winnibigoshish, and other lakes, then 
takes a southerly course, flows through the 
State of Minnesota, till it comes to the falls of 
St. Anthony, which gre more beautiful, if not 
so grand as those of Niagara. Flowing on- 
ward through more than eighteen degrees of 
latitude in its course toward the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a descent of a little over six inches to the 
mile, it divides the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Its name 
is an Algonquin Indian word signifying Great 
Waters, or River, which it undoubtedly is, for 
together with its tributaries it drains over 
1,500,000 square miles of country, we might 
indeed say, without exaggeration, half the 
United States. Although the commerce of 
this mighty water highway is at present esti- 
mated at an annual value of 2,000,000,000 dol- 
lars, it is scarcely one-tenth what it might be, 
probably only one acre in ten being under cul- 
tivation, and its mineral resources scarcely de- 
veloped at all; flowing as it does from north 
to south, it gives to the agriculturist the choice 
of almost every variety of climate: he can settle 
where he can grow wheat, and where the frosts 
of winter render plowing in the spring super- 
fluous, or where he can cultivate cotton or 
sugar in the land of the fig and orange. We 
quote the following from the volume before us, 

% The Mississippi Valley: “ its Physical Geography, 
including Sketches of the Topography, Botany, Climate, 
Geology, and Mineral Resources; and of the Progress of 
Development in Population and Material Wealth. By 
J. W. Foster, LL. D., President of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Sections. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 


444. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs and Company; London, 
Trubner and Co. 1869. 
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which will give some idca of the extent of 
country laid open to human enterprise by this 
river and its tributaries : 

“ The Mississippi and its tributaries afford an 
internal navigation for steamboats for more 
than 9,000 miles in extent. They have proved 
the great highways by which, within a bricf 
period, man has been able to penetrate to the 
interior of the continent, and to subdue it to 
his uses. 

“The great Mississippi River is navigable— 


From its month to St, Paul............ 1944 miles. 
And from St. Anthony to Sank Rapids. 80 
Making a total navigation of........... 2020 


Several of its upper tributaries are naviguble 


The Minnesota to Patterson’s Rapids.. 295 miles. 
The St. Croix to St. Crodd8s8 60 
The Illinois to La Salt 220 
The Miesouri is navigable at high water 

from its mouth to Fort Benton....... 2644 
But ordinarily to 60 miles above the 

mouth of the Yellowstone (1. 89 4) 19584 

(The volume oſ water discharged by 

the Yellowstone is represented to be 

about the same as that of the Mis- 

souri; and after the junction the 

river attains a width of 2,000 feet.) 
The Ohio is navigable to Pitteburg..... N58 
The Monongahela to Geneva........... 91 * 
The Tennessee to Muscle Shoals....... 600 
The Cumberland to Burksville......... NO 
Some of its other tributaries which have 

been slack watered give a navigation of 550 “ 


The Arkansas is navigable in flood to 

Fort Gibson e 642 
But during its lowest stage it is diffl- 

cult for boats of the lightest draught to 

reach Fort Smith. , 
The Red River is navigable in ordinary 


stage, to Shreveeport ......s.essssees 880 
But only in flood to Preston 820 
The St. Francis is navigable to Whitts - 

bn. 8 80 
The White River is navigable to Bates- 

Il diester . 175 - 
The Yazoo to Green wooe. 240 
The Kaw has been ascended to Fort 

Rleeſiſ¶,k ese anes 100 * 
But the navigation is ordinarily preca- 

rious.” 


The Mississippi from its source to the con- 
fluence with its great tributary the Missouri 
(Mud River) is a clear stream; but when the 
latter joins it the character of its water is en- 
tirely altered, the lower river, though it gives 
the advantage of natural wharves and landing 
places, sometimes displaces fertile acres from 
one bank and carries them to the other with a 
marvelous contempt of landmarks and title 
deeds. Embankments or levees have been re- 
sorted to from time to time to modify the ac- 
tion of the current; but as the river runs from 
north to south, the climatic influences at work 
render it quite impossible to calculate the force 
or power of the current. The spring season 
advancing upward from the mouth with its 
rains, brings floods to be afterward followed by 
those from the melted snow of the higher re- 
gions, which is a phenomenon not found in 
rivers flowing from east to west. 

Col. Foster, in his interesting volume, com- 
pares the physical features and climate of the 
whole of the Mississippi Valley with other por- 
tions of the globe, and he says in his preface: 
“This work is not intended to be a purely 
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scientific treatise. ... . I have attempted rather 
to present a scries of graphic sketches of the 
great phenomena of the regions under consid- 
eration, in a form which should interest and 
instruct the general reader, and, at the same 
time, to explain those natural laws to whose 
operation these phenomena are due.“ From 
Triibners American and Oriental Record. 
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“DEAD HEADS” 


THIS class is most numerous in the old coun- 
try. There, where children are born by charity, 
educated by charity, live, die, and are buried 
by charity, it is not unusual for dead heads 
beggars—to appear on every scene. 

But this European custom has been brought 
to our shores by the thousands of emigrants 
who come to “better their condition,” and to 
make their homes among us. 

These persons seem never to be satisfied with 
their wages, but are constantly on the look-out 
for extras—perquisites—not bargained for in 
the engagement. The boy who brings you the 
morning paper also brings you a carrier’s ad- 
dress, and expects from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar as a gratuity. The express-men wish to 
go on a pleasure excursion, and everybody who 
sends or who receives packages by them is 
invited to pay a dollar or two for a ticket. So 
it is with other classes of employees, each looks 
for “ extras,” a Thanksgiving turkey, Christmas 
and New Year presents. An extra fee to each 
waiter or servant, a donation party—in lieu of 
a proper salary—silver sets, gold-headed canes, 
nicely-bound books, extra-jeweled watches, 
pencil cases, finger rings, etc., are the common 
staple for presents, and large stocks are kept 
“constantly on hand” for the purpose. But 
the recipient of such things, if he be a manly 
man, must feel cheap in thus being made a 
dead head.” It is mot honorable, it is not 
right, to receive something for nothing. An 
exchange of commodities is not objectionable, 
but the asking for special favors where no 
equivalent is returned certainly is. Let AMER- 
ICANS not become “ dead heads,” but let each 
pay his own way. 

— EB 


PRECEDENT.—To plodding, laborious minds, 
precedent partakes of an irrevocable law, a 
sacred obligation due to our predecessors, and 
clothing their opinions in the habiliments of 
infallibility. It is the authority of the timid, 
non- progressive, and unaggressive minds, who 
content themselves to sit in the shade of by- 
gone days, and never step into the sunlight of 
their own—who live in the present by holding 
on to the past. 0. 


THAT was a beautiful idea in the mind of a 
little girl who, on beholding a rose-bud where 
on the topmost stem the oldest rose was fading, 
while around and below it three beautiful crim- 
son buds were just unfolding their charms, at 
once artlessly exclaimed to her brother, See, 
Willie, these little buds have just awakened in 
time to kiss their mother before she dies!” 
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“ip I might give a short hint ta an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell bim hia fate. If he resolved to venture upon the danzeroua preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociatm war with maukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telle the crimes of great 
meu, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But tf he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, aud this is the conrso I take 
mynrlſ.“ -I Fee, 


Tane PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lirx ILLUSTRATED ie published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

SamvueL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


CRANIAL DEFECTS IN CRIMINAL CLASSES, 


Tuar marked differences exist in the 
bodies and brains of men, all admit. As 
no two look precisely alike in form and 
feature, so no two think precisely alike 
on questions not susceptible of exact or 
mathematical demonstration. One ob- 
serves three colors in the rainbow, an- 
other five, two, or none, according to the 
development of the faculties of each who 
look at it. Thus we also have differ- 
ences of opinion, equally honest in each 
case, on all questions. In religion there 
are many different creeds, even among 
sincere Christians. In politics, who shall 
say that the Free-trader and the Protec- 
tionist are not equally honest? So we 
have varieties of taste in art, in music, and 
in literature. One prefers highly wrought 
colors, another prefers subdued tints. 
One prefers prose works, another poeti- 
cal; one inclines to stories or romance, 
another to science and philosophy. Hu- 
man beings differ not at all in original 
faculty. All were created with the same 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, and 
senses, All have eyes, ears, hands, feet, 
heart, lungs, brains, etc., alike. We dif- 
fer only in degree of development; in 
size, shape, quality, and quantity. All 
these are subject to change, constant 
change; and we may grow better or 
worse, according to the way we think, 
act, and live. Circumstances of birth 
and of surrounding influences have much 
to do toward making us what we are. 
Hence the question as to the extent of our 
responsibility. At a late meeting of the 
British Association this subject was dis- 
cussed, and we take the following state- 
ments from the report in the London 
Atheneum on the moral imbecility of 
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habitual criminals exemplified by cranial 
measurements by Dr. G. Wilson. 

“A conviction has been gaining ground, 
among physio-psychologists especially, 
that habitual criminals are in reality 
moral imbeciles; or, in other words, that 
they do not possess that amount of dis- 
crimination between right and wrong 
which the law takes it for granted they 
possess, and are therefore, as regards 
their criminality, irresponsible agents. 
As it has been admitted by pbysiologists 
generally, that intellectuality, in which 
term is included the moral or affective 
life, is dependent in the aggregate on the 
size and conformation of the brain, the 
investigations were conducted with a 
view to determine whether these habit- 
ual criminals are or are not deficient in 
cranial development. The measurements, 
464 in number, were made of the heads 
of criminals generally, and of the non- 
criminal class of the common rank, such 
as prison-wardens. In order to obviate 
the effect of any bias in the investigation, 
all the measurements were made before 
the criminal histories of the prisoners 
were inquired into; and after classifica- 
tion according to the criminality, it was 
found that habitual thieves gave well- 
marked evidence of deficient cranial de- 
velopment of the cerebral portion of the 
head, especially affecting the anterior 
lobes. After some remarks, Dr. Wilson 
concluded by saying: The habitual 
criminal, unless reformed, can not be 
otherwise than a criminal, and, therefore, 
for his own sake, and for the sake of 
society, he ought to be kept apart from 
society, and his imprisonment be rather 
reformatory than punitive. Even the 
most degraded possess the potentiality 
or capacity of being reformed ; but unless 
there is sufficient assurance that reforma- 
tion has taken place, the habitual crim- 
inal ought not to be liberated. This 
test of reformation could be made effi- 
cient by instituting a probationary period 
after a certain portion of the sentence 
has expired ; and if it be found that the 
habitual criminal can not pass through 
this probationary stage, then he ought to 
be retained as a prisoner, because from his 
inherent tendencies he can not help re- 
laxing into crime.’ 

“The President criticised Dr. Wilson’s 
conclusions, from which he dissented.” 

We give the above as we find it in 


the London print, simply remarking that 
exceptions will be taken to Dr. Wilson’s 
positions by those who, knowing nothing 
of Phrenology, will reiterate the charge 
of fatality. All reasoning men must 
admit that there are moral and intellect- 
ual imbeciles who should be treated as 
such. And it requires no stretch of im- 
agination to suppose that low, criminal 
parents may impart a tendency or a pre- 
disposition to the same class of crime to 
their children, especially where there 
are no educational or religious influences 
brought to bear to counteract those ten- 
dencies. If one inherit a predisposition 
to consumption, scrofula, near-sighted-- 
ness, or other infirmity, why may he not, 
if his parents were habitual thieves, in- 
herit their peculiarities? Musical, me- 
chanical, artistic, literary, poetical, in- 
ventive parents are presumed to impart 
to their children at least superior capac- 
ities in one or more of these their own 
gifts. So also children inherit straight 
hair, curly hair, light or dark hair. They 
are tall or short, stout or thin, slow or 
quick, according as these conditions pre- 
vail in one or both ‘of their parents. 
These things are determined by psycho- 
logical and physiological law, over which 
the child has no more control than he 
has over his or her own sex. So far, 
then, he is, indeed, fated. But account- 
ing for differences in organizations and 
in action does not lessen individual ac- 
countability nor excuse crime. Free 
moral agency — for self-regulating per- 
sons—is all the same with as without 
the revelations of science. We repeat, 
accounting for crime does not excuse it. 
It is true that a sensible jury and a 
humane judge would make a difference 
in the degree of guilt, and in the severity 
of the punishment, in accordance with 
the sanity or insanity, the ignorance or 
intelligence, the supposed soundness of 
mind, or the imbecility of the culprit. 

It will readily be admitted that there 
are many persons in all large communi- 
ties, especially in our sea-port towns, 
many—chiefly foreigners—who are not 
proper persons to be trusted with liberty. 
They are the offspring of low, brutal 
creatures,—made so by wicked tyrants 
brought up in dissipation, without ed- 
ucation, without religion, and without a 
quickened moral sense. This is the class, 
we presume, to which Dr. Wilson alludes 
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when he speaks of the criminal class 
whose cranial developments indicate a 
degree of moral imbecility, rendering 
them in a measure irresponsible. For 
them there is no other suitable place but 
the prison or the reformatory. But this 
is a great problem; and so is the ques- 
tion of responsibility in its varying adap- 
tations: how it may be applied in rec- 
onciling the civil with the natural and 
the divine laws in discovering who is 
and who is not up to the standard which 
permits freedom from artificial restraints, 
and who is capable of self-regulation, 
who should be treated as a child—no 
matter what his age. These are ques- 
tions requiring the best knowledge and 
the best legislation to settle. Our ground 
is this: that although a man be low, un- 
developed, criminal, and even imbecile, 
he can be improved, reformed, elevated, 
and made to be self-supporting and self- 
regulating, so that he may become “a 
law unto himself.” With our improved 
methods of treating prisoners, and of 
training imbeciles and idiots, our com- 
mon schools, our efforts at just legisla- 
tion, our religious and benevolent insti- 
tutions, our missionary and temperance 
enterprises—much, very much is done to 
ameliorate the condition of fallen man 
throughout the world. Let us who have 
been favored with a new light, revealing 
the hidden motives of men, hold out the 
lamp, that all the world ‘may see and fol- 
low in the better way. What a blessed 
thing it is that, 
„While the lamp holds out to barn, 
The vilest sinner may return!“ 


— oe 
POVERTY vs. RICHES. 
“The drunkard and the glutton shall come to pov- 
erty." — Bible. ; 

THE worst poverty to which a human 
being is subject in this world is the pov- 
erty of a manly pride crushed out by 
that demon, PERVERTED APPETITE, With 
this, in time, come social, intellectual, 
and moral poverty and utter prostration. 
Without pecuniary or mental resources ; 
with a body filled with filth and disease, 
and a mind completely wrecked, and at 
the mercy of every temptation, what can 
be worse than this? Lost, lost, lost! 
may be plainly read even in the face of 
the fallen man. This is poverty. 

Riches consist not so much in lands 
and lucre as in vigorous health, a clear 
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creative mind, a manly pride, with 
energy, invention, originality, and apti- 
tude to do at the moment what the cir- 
cumstances of the day and the hour indi- 
cate should be done, and a willing spirit 
todoit. One, with all the faculties in ac- 
tion, who can readily turn his hand to any- 
thing is rich in mental resources if not 
in money, and poverty never frowns on 
him. Hard times” come not so much 
from short crops, drouths, inundation, 
and even wars, as from drunkenness 
and gluttony.” Shut down the gates on 
dissipation, and, bad as much of our 
legislation is, the people of our nation— 
any nation—would at once come into 
comparative plenty and comfort. Then, 
is not this the time and this the place to 
inaugurate a great reform? We often 
meet legislators, politicians, merchants, 
and manufacturers wrangling about high 
tariffs and low tariffs, the crops and the 
currency, each crying “Hard times,“ 
and each drinking a dollar’s worth of 
wine, porter, beer, whisky, rum, or 
brandy, and smoking or chewing another 
dollar's worth of useless—nay, injurious 
—tobacco, more or less, every day! 
“ Oh, consistency! thou art a jewel.” 

Let him who would have good times 
at once set about his own personal refor- 
mation, bringing his extravagant appe- 
tite into subjection, and govern it by the 
teachings of science, reason, and revela- 
tion. 

Is the mill running on half time? 
Cut down expenses to match, by cutting 
off bad habits. Have nothing to do 
with strikes in a free country. Is money 
scarce? If you economize, it will soon 
be more plentiful. Correct, first of all, 
wrong personal habits; make the most 
of your time and energies; develop 
every latent faculty; find out what there 
is in you, and of you; then put your 
intellectual shoulder to the great public 
wheel and help to roll it on in the direc- 
tion of temperance, education, industry, 
and religion. We need not look for 
wise or righteous legislation till we can 
elect wise, temperate, and just. men to 
office. So long as low, bad men fill 
places of trust, so long shall the public 
suffer for the shame and disgrace of their 
actions, and our nation be subject to 
the ridicule of European emperors and 
paupers. 

But, bad as we are in dissipation, pov- 
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erty, and crime —as a nation we are not 
so bad as our neighbors, from whence much 
wickedness is imported. There is noth- 
ing in our political institutions inimical 
to the best condition of every one of its 
members. Here we have a right to 
think, a right to talk, and a right to 
work just as we please, within the largest 
limits compatible with good order and 
the rights of our neighbor. Education 
is free in most of the States; religion is 
free; and land is free. Millions on 
millions of acres of the most fertile lands 
may be had for the asking! Trade and 
navigation among all the United States 
is free, and, finally, thank God, ALL MEN 
AND WOMEN ARE FREE! 

Poverty or riches; drunkenness or 
temperance; the prison or the dwelling ; 
ignorance or intelligenee; infidelity or 
religion; heathenism or Christianity, are 
open to our choice. In what direction 
are we tending to-day? Are we subject 
to the rule of our animal propensities? 
or, of our moral sentiments? Are we 
the slaves of appetite and passion? or, 
do passion and appetite serve us? Are 
we tending upward in the direction of 
the spiritual? or, are we tending down- 
ward in the direction of the sensual? 
Each must judge and answer for himself, 
as God will surely judge us all; and our 
future circumstances—of poverty or 
riches—will show how we have lived. 
He who best serves God and his fellow- 
men will best serve himself; and, though 
he may not be largely favored with this 
world’s treasures, he will be rich in cul- 
ture; rich in good deeds; rich in heart, 
in faith, in trust, and in the inheritance 
of heavenly treasures, “where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

— — — 


GET RBADY FOR WINTER. 


T 


“Tne summer is past, and the harvest is 


ended,” and now is the time to get ready for 
frosty, healthful winter. It is supposed that 
farmers have laid in supplies for their stock 
and for the use of their families. Warm win- 
ter clothing, including boots and shoes, may 
yet remain to be provided. Be sure to make 
the latter large and long enough for com- 
fort, and thus not spoil the feet by pinching 
them, producing corns and bunions, or causing 
the sharp toe-nail to grow down into the flesh 
at the sides, which is often the case, making 
cripples of the exquisites who pride themselves 
on small feet. Another thing: ask your shoe- 
maker to save at least one half the leather 
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usually put into heels; such as are now worn 
are ridiculously, not to say DANGEROUSLY, high. 
Many accidents, such as falling down flights of 
stairs, occur from this absurd fashion. 

Cover up the vines, shrubs, and plants, to 
protect them. Put others in pots, and make a 
green-house of roses, lilies, and japonicas, to 
gladden eyes, old and young, in mid-winter. 
Make a comfortable house for the chickens, and 
give them plenty of the right kind of food and 
drink if you expect them to furnish a plenty 
of fresh eggs, and they will do it. 

Then, having provided all things necessary 
for the comfort of the outward man, and for 
birds and quadrupeds, it will be the study of 
parents to provide for the education and 
improvement of their children and themselves. 
They will try to find the best schools, the 
best books, and the best teachers and preach- 
ers. Old libraries will be replenished with 
fresh new books, with new thoughts, and a 
new reckoning in life’s journey will be taken. 
What happiness is in store for the temperate, 
the industrious, the virtuous, and the religious? 
A pleasant fireside, with bright faces filled with 
gladness listening to the reading of history, 
sacred and secular; travels at home and 
abroad; science and philosophy, including 
phrenology and physiognomy; art and me- 
chanism; closing each evening with songs, 
hymns, and prayers, every heart filled with 
gratitude to God, and with that peace of 
mind which passeth understanding, —what 
can be more beautiful? Is not this the way to 
grow in grace? 

— — — 


PROSPEOTUS—1870. 


With the January number of the Prre- 
NOLOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1870 will be com- 
menced a New SERIES in a new and im- 
proved form; and it is believed that the 
liberal support given it by the public for so 
many years will not only be continued, but 
increased in a manner commensurate with 
the efforts of the editors to make it one of 
the most readable, instructive, and popular 
monthly magazines ever published. 

For more than thirty years the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has held its position in 
the ranks of American literature, and its 
writers have faithfully striven to present the 
truths of science in such a practical form 
that all classes might read, understand, and 
apply them in all the daily walks of life. 
Although the range of subjects embraced in 
the JOURNAL is wide, comprehending 


SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE, 

it has a special aim to present, promote, 
and disseminate the following branches of 
useful knowledge, because of their intimate 
relation to mankind in general: 

ETHNOLOGY; or, the Natural History of 
Man. Whatever facts of importance are 
gathered by naturalists and travelers, and 
whatever throws light upon the origin, 
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nature, and distribution of the human race, 
find a place of record in the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

PuysioLoay and ANATOMY claim our 
attention, because they treat of the organiza- 
tion, structure, and functions of the human 
body; showing how we are made; what 
contributes to our physical improvement or 
deterioration ; what we should eat and drink ; 
how we should be clothed, and how exercise, 
sleep, and live to secure and maintain health 
and vigor. The results of scientific research 
and of personal experience bearing on these 
subjects will be collated and analyzed for 
the instruction of our readers, As it has 
been through this department that the Jour- 
NAL has wrought the greater part of its good 
work in ameliorating the condition of its 
readers, in witness whereof thousands of 
testimonials have been received, the ut- 
most care is exercised to prevent anything of 
& spurious or unauthenticated character ffom 
appearing in its pages. 

PHRENOLOGY—the Science of Mind as 
based on the facts of Physiology and the 
Gallian theory of the brain—will retain its 
prominence ; the only theory which explains 
with clearness and satisfaction how the 
mind and brain are related; the physical 
influences reciprocally exerted by brain and 
body; the determination of character and 
aptitude by cranial conformation; methods 
of training for the improvement of the mind 
in the different spheres of Intellect, Senti- 
ment, Emotion, Affection, Propensity; and 
how success in life is dependent on the choice 
of a pursuit commensurate with mental 
capacity. 

Puystoanomy.— The exterior physical 
signs of character given, with the rules for 
their analysis and comprehension. This de- 
partment, as well as that of Phrenology, with 
which it is necessarily allied, will contain 
the latest developments from e 
with illustrations from life. 

PsycmoLoey.—The phenomena of man’s 
interior or soul life; his intuitions, premoni- 
tions, conceptions, and emotions; how he is 
related to the spiritual and immaterial world 
through agencies and influences untravers- 
able by finite intelligence, yet having a close 
connection or communication with his ma- 
terial nature, Science is applied in this 
department to the elucidation of much that 
is regarded mysterious and indefinite in hu- 
man phenomena. 

BIOORATT.— The presentation of the lives 
and characters of men eminent in science, 
art, literature, politics, statesmanship, me- 
chanics, or commerce has always been a 
prominent feature in the arrangement of this 
JOURNAL, because of its usefulness in encour- 
aging and stimulating readers, the young 
especially, to emulate the examples of indus- 
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try, economy, application, energy, integrity, 
and success, offered for their thoughtful 
consideration. Finely engraved portraits, 
whenever they can be procured, accompany - 
the biographical sketches, 

THE FauILV ; or, Our Social Relations,” 
is a department in which the different phases 
of domestic life are portrayed, and sugges- 
tions having in view their improvement or 
better adaptation to the wants and happiness 
of mankind are offered. The choice of con- 
jugal companions, the training and education 
of children, and the conduct and ordering of 
homes, particularly claim our attention here. 

Our Country.—Its agricultural, mineral, 
and commercial resources; the peculiarities 
of each State, Section, and Territory; the 
advantages of and facilities for emigration ; 
the price of lands, and cost of improvements, 
etc., will be given from time to time for the 
information of our readers at home and 
abroad. 

SCIENCE AND ART.—We shall also endeav- 
or to present the most recent and important 
achievements, discoveries, and inventions, 
with views of their bearing on man locally 
or universally. Chemistry, Zoology, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History will have promin- 
ence in this department; but in their dis- 
cussion mere technicalities, or the phraseolgy 
of the schools, will be avoided as much as 
possible. New theories based on the deduc- 
tions of common sense, or having a good 
show of reason, if they relate to subjects of 
popular interest, will find a place here. A 
broad and liberal platform is taken by the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with reference to 
all debatable or non-ascertained propositions 
in Science. . 

Extended as the range of subjects which 
we propose to consider may appear to the 
discerning mind, we shall endeavor to have 
something touching upon them all in each 
number. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the only 
serial in America which is thoroughly Ax- 
THROPOLOGICAL in its plan and purpose, and 
therefore has a claim upon the consideration 
of all who take any interest, scientific or 
otherwise, in our physical, intellectual, and 
moral development, in the advancement of 
civilization, and the general welfare of the 
human family. The terms are as follows: 


One Copy, One Teatr $3 00 

Five Copies, One Year........ccceccescess 12 00 

Ten Copies, One Leer 20 00 
and an extra copy to the agent. 

Fifteen Copies a Tear - 80 00 


and a copy of New phy siognomy, worth $5. 
Twenty Copies a Year............ 

and a Student's Set—inciuding books and 

a bust—worth $10, will be sent. 


Subscriptions received for one or for five 
years at these rates. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Remit P. O. orders, or in regis- 
tered letters. Address, 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AVONDALE OALAMITY. 
—0— 

THE recent terrible disaster at the Avondale 
coal mines, Pennsylvania, has produced a pow- 
erful sensation throughout the country. It seems 
scarcely credible that intelligent men could 
show so much disregard for the safety of their 
lives, especially when their occupation brought 
them face to face with danger daily, as to 
neglect to provide the means of escape in case 
of accident. At Avondale were men laboring 
deep in the bowels of the earth, and dependent 
on one poorly rigged shaft for entrance and 
exit. The sudden choking up of this shaft by 
a fire, which destroyed the rickety shed over 
its mouth, caused the death of one hundred 
and ten men,—men, in nearly every instance, 
in the full vigor and flower of manhood, and 
possessed of wives and children. It were 
needless to dwell on the misery thus suddenly 
entailed on many homes hitherto comfortable, 
and perhaps happy; of the desolation and des- 
titution a single stroke has wrought in a vil- 
lage but a short time ago smiling and prosper- 
ous. All this may be readily imagined. But 
the catastrophe has a wider range. It affects 
the State and the nation. The State has lost 
more than a hundred strong arms and bold 
hearts, whose industry not only sustained those 
dependent upon them, but added to its strength 
and wealth. It has lost men whose earnest, 
persevering labor was the practical and best 
testimony of their good citizenship. It has 
not only lost these men, but it has had thrown 
upon its care and protection their poor and 
suffering families—a costly charge which di- 
rectly or indirectly it must maintain for an in- 
definite time to come. The nation has suffered 
in the loss of the large share one hundred able- 
bodied working-men must have in the produc- 
tion of an article necessary in our mechanical 
industries and in domestic life. Economists 
would count this loss by tens of millions. 

And all this suffering and loss for a lack of 
CAUTIOUSNESS, in not providing an avenue of 
escape, which would have cost but a few hun- 
dred dollars! Who is to blame? 


ee —— — 
NEXT YEAR'S VOLUME. 


Way not 50,000? With a view to render 
this JOURNAL still more’ popular, to make it 
indispensable to every family, as well as to men 
of science, it is proposed to make such improve- 
ments in the new volume, for 1870, as will 
adapt it to every respectable class of readers. 
We can not, however, make it a record of 
crime and murder, nor can we fill its pages 
with worthless trash to feed perverted minds. 
Our object and aim is to point out the way of 
LIFE, HEALTH, and IMPROVEMENT; to give a 
scientific basis for a right system of Education, 
a just Government, and a true Religion. All 
the teachings of PHRENOLOGY are in keep- 
ing with the best interests of man individually 
and collectively. From it we are led to seek 
the good of our fellow-man, the elevation of 
the race. We recognize the existence of many 
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faculties, and would furnish healthy mental 
food for each. 

Then why should we not seek the moderate 
number of 50,000, instead of being content with 
80,000 subscribers? Nay, we ought to have 
100,000, and if present readers say so, we shall 
have them. Reader, what will you do toward 
it? See new prospectus for 1870. 
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THB AMERIOAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Tre thirty-eighth annual fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute was opened on the evening of 
September 8th. The exhibition of national 
industry, skill, and taste is made in the large 
structure on the corner of Third Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street, known as the “Empire 
City Skating Rink.” In taking this building, 
which is 850 feet in length by 170 feet in 
width, the committee of the Institute aimed to 
secure ample accommodation for the numerous 
exhibitors; but after all their efforts, many 
applicants were denied for want of room in 
which to arrange their goods. 

Each of the departments is well stocked 
with a large and attractive variety of articles, 
as will be seen by the following short synopsis: 

1. The Department of Fine Arts and Edu- 
cation consists of paintings on canvas, 
glass, etc., engravings, lithographs, photo- 
graphs, sculpture, musical instruments, speci- 
mens of printing and bookbinding, philosoph- 
ical instruments, etc. 

2. The Department of the Dwelling com- 
prises apparatus for warming, lighting, 
cooling, and ventilating, cooking stoves, 
kitchen utensils, carpets, oil cloths, tapestry, 
cabinet furniture, table furniture, ornaments 
for parlors, building accessories, mantels, 
grates, etc. 

8. The Department of Dress and Handicraft 
includes wearing apparel for both sexes, 
sewing machines, artificial limbs, wigs and 
hair-work, jewelry, trunks, umbrellas, etc. 

4. The Department of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy—soaps, toilet preparations, acids, 
leather, furs, india-rubber and gutta-percha 
preparations, paints, dye-stuffs, sugars, con- 
fectionery, minerals, ores, apparatus for mak- 
ing gas, natural stones used in building, etc. 

5. The Department of Engines and Ma- 
chinery—machines for making wood, metal, 
and all tools used by artisans or in factories, 
not otherwise provided for. 

6. The Department of Intercommunication 
contains locomotive engines, cars, carriages, 
wagons, sicighs, models of ocean or river 
vessels, electric telegraphs, etc. 

7. The Department of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture—specimens of plants and flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese, plows, culti- 
vators, mowers, reapers, churns, cheese presses, 
hemp, flax, cotton, etc. 

Each of the above departments is divi- 
ded into seven groups, articles of like nature 
being kept together. In addition to this, there 
is the display of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers—the finest in America. 


The machinery driven by steam is shown in 
a separate building, 200 feet by 50 fect, erected 
for the purpose at the easterly end of the Rink. 
The exhibition will prove, doubtless, entirely 
successful to those having it in charge, as it is 
the most instructive and interesting enterprise 
of the kind yet attempted by the Institute. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Most. readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL require no appeals to mercenary motives 
to induce them to act in a good cause. But 
there are young men—and women, too—de- 
pendent on their own exertions, whe would 
rejoice at the opportunity of earning a few 
dollars, and of doing good at the same time. 
Such an opportunity we now propose to offer 
in the shape of the following very liberal 


CASH PREMIUMS, 


for subscribers to this JOURNAL for the year 
1870: 


For CLUBS or FIFTY SUBSORIPTIONS, at $3 
each, we will pay $60 in cash. 

For TWENTY-FIVE, at $3 cach, we will pay 
$25 in cash. 

For TWELVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, at $3 each, we 
will pay $10 in cash; and 

For FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, at $3 each, we 
will pay $3 in cash. 


The amount, less the premium, may be for- 
warded with the names, either in P. O. orders 
or in registered letters, and the JOURNAL will 
be promptly sent in return. 


CLUBS IN EVERT NEIGHBORHOOD may at 
once be started. Enterprising men and women 
can thus earn a few dollars, and at the same 
time place good reading matter in the han 
of every family. 

Specimen numbers—of such as we have to 
spare—will be furnished at half price, namely, 
15 cents each, post-paid, for this purpase. 

No certificates of agency are necessary, for 
the persons forming clubs are supposed to be 
known to parties subscribing. 

No restrictions as to territory are made, each 
canvasser covering any ground he may choose. 
It is better, however, to try each family in 
every village, town, or neighborhood. 

Present and former readers are our main re- 
liance for helpers and co-workers in extending 
a knowledge of our principles and obtaining 
new recruits. Into their hands we confidently 
intrust the good work. 

One other suggestion may be made in this 
connection, viz., that the earlier clubs are 
started, the more likely the agent will be to 
obtain a large club. Let the good work com- 
mence at once, and be pushed vigorously. 
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Last CALL. — One number more completes 
the volume, and the year, 1869! How time 
flies! Are we ready to enter on a new year? 


„Aye, aye, sir; all ready!“ 
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“ Signs of Character.“ 


Of the soul. the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the budy make —Qpenser. 


ON THE EXPRESSION OF THE EYB. 


[Omrrrine certain expressions about eating and 
drinking, which. usually get into every literary 
production of an Englishman, we copy from 
Macmilian’s Magazine the following interesting 
article. ` 

The writer works all around this subject, but 
fails to go to the core. He knows nothing of 
Phrenology, and very little of Physiognomy. 
Still, he knows about as much as the world is 
prepared to admit, and so we copy him.] 


We live in an age eo greatly enlightened upon 
almost all subjects, that one now hesitates to 
believe it possible that any single delusion still 
holds its own among us; so that any man who 
really thinks that be has some new thing to say, 
some new truth to enunciate, hesitates long now- 
adays before he speaks, and questions himself at 
great length and with considerable severity, as 
to whether it may not after all be the fact that he 
himself is in the wrong, and society at large in the 
right. And the man who thus hesitates and thus 
questions himself does well. The world has found 
out 17 1855 Hy most things. pas Pa has been 
received by all, “ semper, q igue, quod ab 
omnibus, is for the most part right. K 


THE WRITER'S THEORY. 


There is considerable self-denial needed fur the 
proper discussion of any question in which we are 
really interested. A man must not sit down, pen 
in hand, full of his subject, or rather full of one 
side of his subject, and determined to support that 
side with every argument that he can call to his 
assistance, ignoring totally all that may be said 
by those who Terana the question from another 
point of view. If he does this, he may indeed 
enjoy very keenly the task in which he is engaged, 
but he will effect nothing by performing it, un- 
leas it be the doing an injury to the cause which 
he wishes to serve. It is curious to observe how 
many of those opinions which we have espoused 
eagerly on first acquaintance are found, on further 
examination, to be wholly unworthy of support, 
and have to be abandoned in consequence. 

The theory which I have now to submit to the 
reader’s consideration has, at any rate, been long 
under careful examination, and the result bas 
been that I have found it needful to modify it to 
quite a surprising extent. The inquiry, then, 
whick I wish to make in this paper is simply 
this: Have we not hitherto been accustomed, 
when speaking of the expressiveness of the human 
eye, to attribute too much of the expressiveness 
to the organ itself, and too little to those portions 
of the face by which the eye is immediately sur- 
rounded ?” 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE EYE. 


It has been the custom among all sorts of people 
to speak of a malignant eye, a merciful eye, and 
so on. Now. bave such persons ever seriously 
reflected what sort of thing an eye really is? 
This we must briefly examine into before pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The human eye is an object about the size and 
shape of a middle-sized walnut. It is of a white 
or whitish color, and has npon its anterior surface 
—the surface, namely, presented to the spectator 
—a round spot about half an inch in diameter, 
called the iris, in the middle of which is a small 
hole, through which the images of the different 
objects presented to our powers of vision pass 
through to be reflected on the retina within. 

The organ which has been thus rapidly de- 
scribed is capable of but little change. The ex- 
tent to which it varies in different individuals is 
very small. It varies, but this infinitesimally, in 


size, in the degree of polish on its surface, in the 
color of the iris, which may be brown, hazel, blue, 
gray, or green, and in the quickness or slowness 
of its movements, upward and downward, and to 
right or Jeft. So much for the degree of varia- 
tion in this organ in different individuals. 

As to the extent to which the eye itself varies 
in the same individual, at different times and 
under different circumstances, that is still less. 
The large pale surface called the white of the eye 
never changes at all, nor does the iris, the colored 
circle which surrounds the pupil. The pupil 
itself is capable of change. It is, as has been 
said, a hole, and this hole contracts in size when 
turned to the light, and enlarges when directed 
toward the darkness. I have heard it said that 
this hole also enlarges and contracts in cases of 
violent anger or other exhibition of passion ; but 
this is a phenomenon for which I can not vouch, 
having never observed anything of the sort my- 
self. It may be, too, that through this dark 
tunnel there looks ont upon us something from 
the soul within. This, however, can not be de- 
fined or described, but only felt. It is not to be 


estimated by the senses, yet let that mysterious 


something have its full weight, and never be 
forgotten, while these few pages are under pe- 
rusal. 

ITS CAPABILITY OF EXPRESSION. 


With regard, then, to what is tangible, and 
what lies open to observation. The extent to 
which the eye itself is capable of changing seems 
to be very small, while those changes of which it 
is capable appear to be such as can have only 
the very slightest effect upon the expression of 
the feature. (I.) The whole organ can be moved 
with more or less swiftness in all directions; and 
(2.) the size of the pupil—not of the iris, mind, 
which is what we observe chiefly when we look 
at man—the size of the pupil is subject to changes. 

Now this is not much. Compare the amount of 
expressiveness to be got out of these changes in 
the eye itself, with the astounding and increasing 
variation observable in all the adjacent parts by 
which the eye is surrounded. 

Those adjacent parts are in reality portions of 
the eye itself. They belong to it, make it what it 
is, good or bad, expressive or inexpressive. If I 
were delivering a lecture on this subject, which 
would perhaps be the best way of developing it, 
I would have several models made of faces of 
very marked and very different expressions. 
They should have no eyes, but only a vacant 
space where the eye should appear. Then I 
would take one single pair of artificial eyes and 
place them first in one of the heads and then in 
another, and then we should see for ourselves to 
what extent (the eye being the same in each case) 
the organ is affected in point of expression by its 
immediate surroundings. 


ANATOMY AS MODIFYING EXPRESSION. - 


The fact is that the expression of the eye is 
affected by the very anatomy of the skull, and by 
the shapes of the bones round about the orbit. 
When the brow is prominent just above the eyes, 
and the eyeball consequently lies far back as 
under a penthouse, you will have an expression 
of eye entirely different from the expression which 
that same eye would present were it lodged ina 
skull so little projecting over the eyes that these 
should stand out prominent (instead of receding), 
shadowless, and as it were unprotected. Here. 
then, we have, beyond a doubt, the expression of 
the eye affected from the first by anatomical con- 
siderations—by the very build and structure of 
the skull, the degree of prominence belonging to 
this bone or of flatness to that. Aud, doubtless, 
it wonld be possible to go even further yet, and 
prove how the eye is affected in its aspect by 
other portions of the anatomy of the skull besides 
those which border on the orbital cavity. To do 
this, however, would be to merge gradually into 
questions of general physiognomical bearing, 
questions connected with other features besides 
the eye, and the influence of those features on the 
expression of the organ with which we have to 


do. This would be extending our operations too 
far. We are dealing with one feature, and to 
that feature, and to those parts which seem 
essentially to belong to it, and to be part and 
parcel of it, we must confine ourselves. 


EXPRESSION, HOW AFFECTED. 


The shapes and sizes of the bony structures 
which lie about the orbit, and the position of the 
eyeball with reference to these, are of importance 
for more reasons than one. By the build of 
these first causes beneath the surface is, in the 
main, determined the characteristic form to be 
taken by the superstructure of flesh and ekin 
which lies above the bone. If the frontal-bone 
over the orbit projects v much beyond the 
level of the cheek-bones, below the orbit, it fol- 
lows of necessity, since in such a case the eyeball 
would stick out but a very little beyond the level 
of the cheek, that the forehead would overhang 
the eye very considerably. In this case it will 
often happen that when the eye is directed 
straightforward, as in a keen glance at any object, 
the upper eyelid will shut up into the fold of 
skin which lies under the eyebrow, and so the 
upper eyelid will, for the time, disappear alto- 
gether. Now, this disappearance of the upper 
eyelid has a wonderful effect on the expreasion of 
the eye. It imparts an extraordinary keenness 
to the glance, and in some cases, as when this 
fold of skin and flesh forms a straight line above 
and across the eye, the effect of an eagle-glance 
is given—the eagle-glance of which we hear so 
much, and which owes so much of its shrewdness 
to a fold of skin and flesh lying above the eye. 
And, still in connection with this question of the 
effect of the bony structure of the skull on the 
expression of the eye, let us consider for a mo- 
ment the reverse case to that given above. Here 
the bones of the forehead are little prominent 
above the orbit, and almost on a level with those 
of the cheek-bone below; the eyeball is somewhat 
prominent, and is covered, as to its upper portion, 
by an eyelid of considerable depth, marking the 
swell of the eyeball below with great distinctness. 


DIFFERENCE IN EXPRESION. 


The difference in the expression of the two 
eyes thus described will be something enormous, 
and this mainly dependent, let it be remembered, 
on the form of the osseous structure by which in 
either case they are surrounded—that osseous 
structure affecting in so great a degree the ex- 
ternal forms which lie above and outside it, that 
the first of these eyes has a glance of excessive 
sharpness and power, while the second will eug- 
gest a person who is calm, peaceful, easily dealt 
with, and a poorer hand ata bargain than the 
other. Nor are these the only cases that could 
be cited in which the expression of the eye is 
affected by influences out of sight, and beneath 
the surface. The position of the eyeball in the 
orbit, forced forward or sunken deeply back, will 
be productive of results upon the expreasion of 
the eye which we observe without noting their 
cause. The size of the orbit, again, the situation 
of the eyeballs, high up or low down in it, chat 
is to say, close up under the eyebrow, or at some 
considerable distance below it—all tbese are 
fundamental influences bearing, in a very import- 
ant degree, on the matter in hand. Nay, a man’s 
being fat or thin will affect the expression of his 
eye. In the former case that space between the 
eyebrow and the eye will be occupied by a fleshy 
mass, often sufficiently massive and heavy; while 
in the case of the thin man, we shall often find 
the position and the outline of the orbital cavity 
quite obviously defined, so that the most unin- 
itiated observer could not fail to note the situa- 
tion of the bony edge throughout its entire cir- 
cumference. 

RESULT OF THESE INFLUENCES. 

So much for the lower range of infinences 
those, namely, of a structural kind, by which the 
eye is affected. More might be said on this seo- 
tion of the subject, no doubt, but what bas been 
here put forward is enough for our present pur- 
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pose. The result brought about by tbese influ- 
ences are important: 1. The eye is prominent or 
sunken. 2. It is placed close under the brow, or 
it is at some distance from it. On these things 
much of the expression of the eye depends. Let 
the reader, before dismissing from his attention 
this part of the subject, think for a moment of the 
immense difference in point of expression between 
a sunken eye and a prominent eye, and remember, 
at the same time, that the eyeball itself may be 
the same in both cases, and he will, I think, begin 
to understand something of the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances on the appearance of the 
eye. The deep-set, thoughtful eye, with its re- 
flective and philosophic aspect, and the staring 
vacant organ with no shade of thoughtfulness 
hanging over it—how far is each of these what it 
is, in consequence of its position in the skull, and 
Or 0 owing to any difference in the eyeball 
itse 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE EYELIDS ON THE EXPRESSION. 


That spherical object, with the dark circular 
spot in ite midst, which is properly called the 
eye, is seen through an opening, cut as it were in 
the face, the shape and size of which opening 
differs continually in different individuals, and 
varies greatly in the same person under different 
circumstances. The margins of this opening are 
called the eyelids ; and perhaps these features, if 
they may be called so, affect the expression of 
the eye more than any other part of the face. 
Below the under eyelid comés the cheek, and 
above the upper eyelid we have the forehead and 
eyebrow, and it is on these surroundings—so 
flexible, so capable of incessant and complicated 
change, so different in different individuale—that 
the expression of the eye appears to me mainly 
to depend. 

The extent to which that aperture through which 
we see the eye is various in various persons is 
really curious. In some the opening is large, and 
this is called a large eye—the eye itself not being 
necessarily larger than ordinary. In some cases 
the shape of the aperture . toward the 
circular, while in others it is long and narrow, 
when we have what is called an almond-shaped 
eye—the eye itself being exactly the same shape 
in all these casea, and the opening through which 
we see it alone varying. Again, the opening of 
the eye slants from the corner nearest to the nose 
downward toward the temple, or the reverse way, 
as with what we call the Egyptian type. Now let 
any one consider the variation in the shape merely 
of this aperture through which the eye (behind) 
is revealed to us, and he can not help owning to 
how great an extent such variation affects the 
expression of the organ. 


A CUNNING ETI. 


What, for instance, is a cunning eye? In 
nine cases out of ten it is simply the case that 
this peculiar expression is attributed simply 
because the opening in the face through which 
the eye is seen is small and puckered up. The 
eye proper can only assist that expression of 
cunning by its rapid and furtive movements. In 
the case of a cunning eye, again. we shall ordin- 


arily find the cheek rising high beneath it, push- 


ing up the under eyelid, and so contributing to 
contract the eye-aperture, and this, with the pres- 
sure from above of the somewhat lowering brow, 
will soon give us some of those wrinkles which 
are commonly called crows’ feet, and in every 
one of which we may read an infinite deal if we 
choose. There is indeed no variation, however 
infinitesimal, in any of the lines about the neigh- 
borhood of the eye, which does not bave its in- 
fluence on the expression of the feature, and here 
there is endless variety in different individuals. 
The surrounding circumstances of the eye will not 
be found entirely alike in any two cases. The 
shape of the eye-opening, the direction taken by 
it, the depth of the upper eyelid, that line (full of 
expression) which marks the eyelid’s upper 
boundary, and which is full of the most subiile 
variation, the very manner in which the eye- 
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lashes grow—all these things, but, perhaps more 
than all, that most important feature, the eye- 
brow, are powerful in affecting the expression of 
the eye. z 


THE EXPRESSION OF THE EYBBROW. 


Indeed, this last-mentioned feature, as I will 
venture to call it, the eyebrow, is one of the most 
expressive in the buman face. We must all of us 
have observed how prodigiously its lines vary ; 
how in one case the eyebrow will slant upward 
from the root of the nose toward the temple—as 
in the popular ideal of Mephistopheles—or the 
reverse way, the eyebrows elevated where they 
approach most nearly toward each other, and 
drooping as they near the temples. This slant 
will very commonly be exhibited in devotional 
pictures of saints and others engaged in supplica- 
tion. Sometimes, sgain, these features will ad- 
here to a line which is very nearly or quite 
straight, and sometimes, very commonly, by the 
way, there will be an angle at or near the middle 
of the eyebrow, an obtuse angle witb tbe point 
upward. Lastly, this feature will occasionally 
describe the segment of a circle, presenting that 
arched form which is so much and so generally 
admired. All these forms, and endless variations 
of each of them, are taken by the eyebrow, and 
not one of them without a great influence on the 
expression of the eye—an influence, too, increased 
immensely by those lines and wriakles by which 
the eyebrow is surrounded, or into which parts 
of it are merged, as in the case of that powerfully 
marked upright line so often to be observed at 
the junction of the eyebrow with the nose. 


“WRINKLED EYES. 


What a tale these wrinkles tell when anxiety and 
apprehension lie behind them! They get to be set 
shen such anxiety has lasted long, and impart to 
the eye a sort of strained look, which it is dis- 
tressing to witness. We get what is called an 
anxious eye, but is it the eye that is 30 anxious, 
or may it not be the rigidity of the surrounding 
parta? When the good news comes, and anxiety 
is at an end, that subtile dragging of the skin into 
almost invisible wrinkles ceases, the forebead re- 
laxes, the permanent wrinkles become lees deep, 
and people say, his eye brightened at the good 
tidings.” Does the eye brighten in such a case? 
Is the brilliancy on its surface susceptible of in- 
crease or decrease under the influence of transi- 
ent emotion? That long -endured sorrow or ill- 
ness may dull the surface of the eye, and that 
protracted prosperity and splendid health may 
give it brightness, is not denied, but are these not 
permanent influences? Can any one say that a 
momentary triumph will make the surface of the 
eyeball become suddenly more polished than it 
was before, or a sorrow make it less so? 

I believe that the chief tangible power of ex- 
pression with which the eye is gifted, lies in its 
capability of rapid movement. When onr sup- 
posititious piece of good news arrived, it is prob- 
able that at the moment when the muscles of the 
face relaxed and the skin became loosened from 
previous tension—it seems probable that at that 
moment the eyeball would move sharply—and 
this movement, causing its brilliant surface to 
catch the light, would make it seem to brighten. 
This power of movement in the eyeball is of great 
importance. In an expression of cunning, the 
eye moves to the corner of the eye- aperture, and 
in anger it will move and stagger, as it were, for 
an instant, before fixing on the object which has 
excited the passion. Now, every movement of 
the eye causes a change of position in the light 
which the brilliant surface reflects, so that it 
seems to be brighter than before. 

It so happens that all these regions outside the 
eye are remarkable for their flexibility and capa- 
city for change. Let us think for a moment how 
they are all convulsed and altered by what we 
call a frown. The brow is lowered in an instant, 
and in shape and position actually changed, while 
the skin which moves with it descends in a terrible 
and ominous fold across the eye, which is by this 


actually reduced in size; the deep wrinkles be- 
tween the eyebrows become deeper yet, and many 
more are forcibly developed in new puckeringa 
of the forehead not there before, and, as the brow 
is propelled forward as well as drawn dowaward 
by the action of the frown, a shadow is cast into 
the dark cavity over the eye, which adds to the 
sinister effect of the whole. 

The ‘‘ brief madness” passes away, the brow 
relaxes, the dreadful lines and puckers are 
smoothed, away from ‘the forehead ; the eyelid 
pressed down before, rises, and the expression of 
that eye, so fierce and terrible just now, is once 
again calm and serene. And how much, I can 
not help asking, does the eye itself go for in all 
this? For something, no doubt; for if it had not 
been there, the frown would have been nothing ; 
yet in that great convulsion it did not itself 
change perceptibly. It was changed, no doubt, 
but that was by the wonderful convulsion which 
paseed over the regions surrounding it; but the 
white spherical object with the dark spot in the 
midst was atill there bebind—there, when the 
brow descended heavy with rage—there, when the 
cloud lifted, when the forebead became smooth, 
and the man himself again a reasonable soul. 


TRANSIENT EXPRESSIONS. 


And besides these great changes of expression 
whicb occur but seldom, and convulse the features 
with their force, there must be taken into account 
all those slight alterations which are transient 
and momentary, and which pass over the coun- 
tenance as swiftly as the shadow of a summer 
cloud will cross a sunlit meadow. The quivering 
contraction of a moment's irritability, the mo- 
mentary brightening up which goes with the quick 
perception of a jest, the little half-developed 
thought of suspicion crossing the mind, the kind- 
ling of a generous impulse or of a swift surprise— 
all things affect more or less that wondrous ex- 
pression—machinery which we have been con- 
sidering, and set it all in motion. No doubt the 
eyeball iteelf is affected also in these cases of 
transient feeling; but here I think it will again 
be found that the element which this organ con- 
tributes in the shape of expressiveness is motion, 
or little else. It moves swiftly and suddenly as 
each different feeling asserts itself in the face, and 
by such movement—movement, not change—helps 
to enforce the expression of the moment. This is 
a point to mark, the eye moves, but the surround- 
ings of the eye change. 


THE EFFECT OF SURROUNDINGS ON THE EXPRESSION. 


I believe that I may be even underrating the 
effect of these surroundings. Consider, in the 
case of an animal, the effect of the ears even on 
the expression of the eyes. The ears laid back, 
or pricked forward, make the eyes look vicious 
or intelligent, as the case may be; and with an- 
imals again we find that what expression there is 
in the eye itself is still given by movement. A 
glimpse of the white of the eye on this side or that 
of the vast pupil will produce a wonderful change. 
The eye turned back in a horse, showing a portion 
of the white in the inner corner, imparis a look of 
nervousness and temper which makes us mistrust 
the animal in whom this phenomenon is observed, 
and think twice before we get upon his back. 

And if the enfourage—a French word which we 
want, and which can only be translated neigh- 
borhood” or surroundings’’—if the surroundings 
of the eye have so much to do with its expression, 
how much more are they inseparable from its 
loveliness? People talk of a beautiful eye. Why, 
almost every eye, as far as the eye itself goes, is 
beautiful. That pupil with its exquisitely true, 

et softened edge, tinted so perfectly, whatever 
its color may be, and losing itself in the impen- 
etrable central apot is, in itself, a beautiful object 
as it lies in the pearly-white of the eyeball. But. 
how much does this go for if the eye-aperture, 
through which we see it, is small and ill-shapen, 
if the lid is wrinkled and unsymmetrical, sur- 
monuted by heavy lumps of flesh and by an ugly 
and malformed eyebrow? It goes for nothing. 
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Tue eye may be a beautiful object in itself, but it 
is not beautiful to us because all these surround- 
ing parts are ugly. 


IDENTIFICATION BY THE EYE. 


They play at a game in France in which certain 
members of a company are entirely concealed 
with the exception of their eyes— everything is 
hidden except the eye itself—and then it is the 
business of the rest of the company to identify the 
concealed persons simply by their eyes. One 
who had played at this game told ne that the 
difficulty of such identification is incredibly great, 
and that he himself was unable to find out bis own 
wife when thus concealed. More than this, it 
happened tbat on one occasion a lady, celebrated 
for her beauty and especially distinguished by 
her fine eyes, la Duchesse de M , was drawn 
into engaging in this pastime, there being onl 
one other person hidden besides herself, and this 
an old gentleman not celebrated for his eyes. 
The pair were duly concealed and bandaged up 
with nothing but their eyes visible, and then the 
person, a lady, who was to declare to whom the 
respective eyes belonged was introduced. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation she walked up straight 
to where the old gentleman was placed, and ex- 
claimed, “ Ab, there is no one but la Duchesse de 
M——— who can boast such eyes as these.“ She 
had made the choice, and it was the wrong one. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GAIT ON THE EXPRESSION. 


The extent to which the expression of the eye 
is affected by remote influences is most curious, 
and fbe examination of that branch of our subject 
might be carried very far. The man who carries 
his head forward, for instance, and so looks up at 
you always from under his eyebrows, how differ- 
ent is the expression of his eyes to that of the in- 
dividual who with bis head always thrown back 
looks at you with a downward glance de haut en 
bas. Yet this is a question of the mere position 
and plant of the head on the neck—a remote influ- 
ence to affect the expression of the eye certainly. 

Into such intricacies as these we can not pursue 
our topic. The subject is not exhausted; but I 
believe that enough has been said for our present 
purpose, which was to prove that, in regarding 
the eye as an engine of expression, we have 
hitherto not enough considered it in its relation 
to the parts which lie about it, and I have also 
endeavored to show how all these parts are full 
of an extraordinary influence on the organ iteelf, 
and have more to do with the expressiveness and 
beauty of the eye than has generally been sup- 
posed. The expression of the eye is a wonderful 
and complicated thing, and my endeavor has 
been to prove how large a share in producing 
such expression belong to parts contiguous to 
the eye but hardly belonging to the organ, and 
hew entirely this last depends upon those sur- 
roundtogs which we have been considering for the 
fullness of its expression. 

And all this time it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with what is real and tangible 
only, what may, in fact, be argued about. We 
have been examining a piece of expression-ma- 
chinery, and studying its external parts only. 
As to mere spiritual matters, those have been left 
alone as of too intangible a nature for argument. 
What power the essence of the man within has to 
pierce through that dark opening which we call 
the pupil—what pity what love, what command 
may emanate from ence, nay, what magnetic 

force to control the ton, or to hold the madman 
in bondage—we know not. For these are sub- 
tilties which are too deep for us. The eye, most 
certainly, not only sees—thatis, receives passively 
certain objects on its retina—but it also looks, 
looks reproachfully, looks angrily, looks lovingly, 
and the like; but how far such looks belong to 
the eye itself, or how far they may be influenced 
by the external phenomena which we have been 
examining it is not possible to say with certainty, 
because of that spiritual element which we can 
not deal with accurately, and which would be 
inseparable from any such discussion. 


Communications. 


Uuder this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently Interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 


SPHOTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Tuts new process for the analysis of light has made 
very rapid strides among many scientists, in novel de- 
ductive results and convictions touching the character of 
the elements composing the sun and other heavenly 
bodies, as well as the assumed conditions of those ele- 
ments. Such inferences are now brought before the 
public, in writings and lectures, with a degree of con- 
fidence, coupled with calculated probabilities, in coin- 
cidence, so apparently confirmatory, that the public 
applaud and adopt them without fully weighing all the 
difficulties with which such new theory has to contend 
in overthrowing established and often observed facts. 

All the attendant phenomena of polar attraction and 
repulsion toward other bodies in space; the sun's light, 
heat, and actinism, as well as its vitalizing influences, 
point strongly to its probable electric character, which 
is antagonistic to the spectrum theory of the light and 
heat being due to its molten state. 

Tbe dual phenomena of negative and positive electric- 
ity, long observed, exert a two-fold influence, becoming 
both attractive and repellant; constructive and destruc- 
tive, as well as contractive and expansive; pervading all 
space, as well as interpenetrating all materiality, from 
great globes to infinitesimal forms; pervading the 
attennated atoms of epace and collecting them into 
masses, and then uniting its duality throughout all such 
masses, preventing entire solidity and rendering separa- 
tion of their molecules more or lees difficult and depend- 
ent upon the excess of the negative or positive principle 
present. 

With all this array of known facts, with other phe- 
nomena! actions of our great central orb, with the promi- 
nent coincident fact that vegetation will grow healthily, 
retaining its appropriate hues, only in sun- light and arti- 
ficially produced electric light; and as both solar light 
and electricity travel through space in analogous times, 
and are similarly affected by the squares of distance, it 
would appear that we are fully warranted in assuming 
the electric character for solar light and heat, as well as 
for its other attendant phenomena, as the only possible 
means of accounting for their varied characteristics ; 
light and heat from a mere conflagration being wholly 
inadequate for the facts observed. 

The earth, our moon, Mars, and Venus faintly, are all 
of the planets whose attenuated atmospheres permit us 
to see their surface condition; and in each of these we 
observe a solid crust, dynamically caused by their revo- 
lution on axes and in orbits, as well as translation (fol- 
lowing the whole solar system) throngh space, whose 
boundless area has been calculated to reach the intense 
cold of 200 degrees below zero; and thus their surface 
heat wae, necessarily, early dissipated into space, and, 
no donbt, designedly, for thus was the earth made early 
the abode of vegetable and animal existences. 

By the revolution of the sun on its axis, and ite equal 
translation through the same intense cold of space, it, as 
is reasenable to assume, was early in its formation also 
subject to the same refrigeration of its surface, for the 
utilization of vegetable and animal existences. In cor- 
roboration that the sun has reached this degree of refrig- 
eration, are to be named the peculiar character of the 
conspicuous spots and pore-like surface of the whole area 
of the photosphere of the san (except where occupied by 
larger spots, or lines of fœcula), which I have clearly 
seen, every fair day, during the last ten years. These 
conspicuuus spote, which have attracted the earnest 
attention of many observers, for a long series of years, 
are often observed to continue in one place, and frequent- 
ly remain unaltered in form for several dayse—sometimes 
even sixty days—more than two revolutions of the eun. 
These spots are noted for passing through two envelopes: 
the luminous photosphere and an underlying gray pe- 
numbra (about of equal thickness), with an intense black 
central area; and occasionally (as I have witnessed re- 
peatedly) thin fleecy white clouds are seen below them, 
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crossing, slowly, the black abyse, which has, heretofore, 
been considered as the contrasting dark body of the enn 
itself. These spots are too steady in their combined 
form, position, and duration to be supposed to be 
in any way connected with and floating upon a sea of 
liquid fire, as spectrum analysis necessitates them to be, 
to sustain its theory consistently. 

This assumed new spectrum theory of the constitution 
and condition of the solar elemente also proclaims a 
very unworthy supposition in the choice of modes of 
creation, by making thelr existence eo ephemeral, as that 
of a mere conflagration of elements proclaim; which, 
judging from our earth's geological data, should have 
long since been consumed, and the whole solar system 
expunged for want of creative expedients for the per- 
petuation of its peculiar central light, heat, etc. Again, 
it is thought that heat emanating from a mere conflagra- 
tion could not be projected from solar distance, and, 
especially through the reasonably calculated intense cold 
of space—200 degrees below zero—and that neither light 
nor heat so derived conld give the varied expression, 
as well as the effects, actually received from the enn. 
Will light and heat, from any mere conflagration, cause 
vegetation to grow and assume a healthy color, or in 
any way account for solar actiniem, or any other of the 
varied essential phenomena duc to solar beams ? 

The few correspondences in the number of luminous 
bars from the vapor of metals as compared with the 
infinite number of such dark colored bars found in the 
spectra of the solar photosphere—only a few of which 
combinations separated by hair-breadth divisions admit 
of any possible analogy ; while the former are luminous, 
and the latter are dark, or non-luminous, are, necessa- 
rily, poor foundations for the important scientific infer- 
ence that snch metals exist in the body of the sun in a 
high state of fusion, and that their stifling vapors exist 
in its atmosphere ; thus rendering that great globe nee- 
less for any other purpose than as the great molten far- 
nace to keep the planets warm, if their distances would 
not prevent even that boon. 

The probable electric character of the photosphere of 
the sun is, to my mind, like a charged Leyden jar; 
which important fountain is only developed into diffused 
streams of light and heat when reaching the attracting 
atmosphere or body of a planet, and therefore not de- 
veloped into light and heat at its source, and so not 
wasted by being radiated into all surrounding epace, its 
own great globe within being likewise soppliied from 
this electric sonrce of light and heat contained in its sur- 
rounding photosphere. The penumbra underlying the 
photosphere is doubtless a gray cloud stratum. arising, 
by evaporation, from the body of the sun (as analogously 
clonds do in our tropics), and these electrically charged 
clouds, coming in antagonistic contact with the similarly 
charged photosphere, produce the conspicuous spots and 


general pore-like character ofthe photosphcre. This the- 
ory, wholly unlike the spectrum theory, clashes with no 
known eolar phenomena, and is inexhaustibly permanent 
in character; neither jeopardizing the extinguishment 
of the solar system. nor attributing to creative power 
ephemeral el perp a for even carcely possible light 
and heat (derlved ſrom mere conflagratlon) which the 
spectrum theory necessitates. 

As the spectrum analysis of the sun is incompatible, 
or in contradiction of known characteristics of that great 
body, I think its claims for peculiarities of elements and 
their condition, in other heavenly bodies, are alike 
liable to mielead its votarics. 

Let any one look throngh a good telescope at these 

reistent epots, or openings through the sun's surroand- 

ng photosphere—as well as at the general pore-like eur- 
face of the photosphere—with their invariably conspicu- 
ous underlying and protruding penumbra, and tbe cen- 
tral dark opening, and determine for himself whether 
such invariable appearances make it possible that sach 
forms and combinations, as well as their observed dura- 
tion, could exist in a huge sea or caldron of molten mat- 
ter, or in its uprising {intensely hot vapors, the conclusion 
which the spectrum 19 94585 heory necessitates. 

It is claimed by the advocates and expounders of that 
theory, that the cause of the cross bars appearing black 
in the sun’s spectra, instead of luminous, as is the case 
with the spectra of the fused metals, is due to the atmos- 
tere of vapors from those metals which, rising above 

he molten mags, and being cooler, in the bright 
lines and make them dark instead. This theory necezei- 
tates that the ap nay brilliant photosphere should be 
considered as the real body of the sun in its molten 
state, and that the cooler vapors rise above such 3 
here; which attentive observers of the sun with good 
elescopes know is not the case. as they can sce on the 
edges of the spots not only the thickness of the photos- 
poe and penumbra, but with a micrometer can measure 
th. CHAS, BE. TOWNSEND. 
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“That They Sap.” 


Here we give space for readere to express, 
briefy, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be in order. Four Best THOUGHTS” 80- 
lictled. Be brief. 


PryrstoGnomy.—The more I 
examine How to Read Character“ the 
more I like it. It is the best phrenological 
work of its size for the people. 

I am glad to see your desire is to make 
it still more complete, if possible, and that 
you are willing to receive any euggestions 
that might lead to the greater perfection 
of it. 

I desire to call your attention to the eye, 
and the physiognomical signs of Secretive- 
neas. I have not yet tested the nose sign; 
but as Secretiveness is an animal propen- 
sity, and as a broad nore accompanies an 
animal organization, it is reasonable to 
presume you are right. Eyes partly 
closed indicate Secretiveness; and as my 
personal safety at one time required my be- 
ing constantly on the watch, I confined my 
studies to Secretiveness and its physiog- 
nomical signs, as given in phrenological 
works. I soon found I could ascertain a 
man's Secretiveness better by the eyelids 
than by any other part; and my year's ex- 
perience convinces me that the eye is very 
expressive of this faculty, its deficiency, 
or excess. I presume you have many ob- 
servations in regard to the eyes and Secre- 

tiveness, and that you have carefully con- 
sidered the matter. I have found that 
when the charucter is natural in regard to 
Secretiveness, the eyelids are half an inch 
apart (varying a little with the size of the 
eye); that when there is a defictency of the 
faculty, the eyelids recede, thus exposing 
the eye more, and giving it a round ap- 
pearance; that when it is excessive, the 
eyelids approach each other, thus closing 
the eye more, and enabling its owner to 
peep out at others. I have found, too, 
that where it is excessively developed, the 
eye has a very watchful look. I have also 
noticed that when a man has this faculty 
strongly developed, he closes his eyes 
more the more you try to see into them; 
and if he has assured himself that you are 
not after mischief, he opens them again to 
the usual mark.— Tours truly, E. J. o. 


ProrrrasLE READING.— 
Dear Sir: After a somewhat brief exami- 
nation of the book yon sent. How to 
Read Character,“ I can say that I am well 
pleased, believing it to be all that is 
claimed for it. I should be happy to aid in 
introducing your publications in this sec- 
tion, if I were situated so as to make it 
convenient. 

Were I to do this, it would not be merely 
from motives of pecuniary interest, but 
rather in consideration of their rare excel- 
lence and real merit. Indeed, I could wish 
that the time might soon come when the 
senseless novels and light, flashy reading 
that now occupy a large place in the homes 
of our people should be supplanted by a 
kind of literature having a high moral tone, 
and stimulating to higher and nobler aims 
in life; drawing out whatever good there 
is in man; training and developing those 
faculties which shall best fit him for the 
proper enjoyment and appreciation of the 
blessings and privileges which a kind and 
beneficent Creator has provided. 

k. There are several books in your adver- 
tised list I would Hke very much, and trust 
that circumstances will some time favor 
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me in obtaining them. Hoping to profit 
by those already in my poseession, I re- 
main yours, with much respect, E. B. d. 


GRATEFUL.—I desire to ex- 
press my thanks to you for what Phrenol- 
ogy has done for me. I feel that it is in- 
deed the handmaid of Christianity,” and 
that, as in the past, it has been the means 
of great good, so it is destined in the future 
for grand and glorious achievements. 
Your New Physlognomy I have read 
with much pleasure and profit, and can 
truly say that, aside from its physiognom- 
ical and phrenological worth, its bio- 
graphical sketches and accompanying por- 
traits are well worth the price of the work; 
and what is true of New Physiognomy ” 
is true as well of the A. P. JOURNAL. 

You are doing a great work for the 
world, and may God bless you in your 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind socially, physically, and morally, 

WM. L. K. 


fo onr Forrespondents. 


QUESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be briaf and distinctly staled, and one at a 
time, we will respond in ihe earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

AN ORDER FoR Books, JOURNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department To CORRE- 
8PONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Bap BRRATH.— What is the 


cause of foul breath? and what is the 
remedy ? 


Ans. Imperfect digestion is undoubtedly 
the chief cause of foul breath in most per- 
sons, and whoever would have sweetness 
of breath must first place the digestive 
system in a healthy condition. To do this, 
bowever, the right ſood must be eaten, 
and in euch quantities as the system de- 
mands; and if only natural food be taken, 
the appetite can always be trusted to 
interpret the demands of the system. 
Articles such as superfine flour, butter, 
and sugar can only be digested when they 
are eaten with food deficient in the ele- 
ments which they contain, otherwise they 
remain undigested in the stomach and 
vowels, causing flatulence and derange- 
ment of the secretions of the stomach, 
and inducing bad taste in the month 
and foulnees of breath. An avoidance, 
then, of all concentrated carbonaceous 
articles as food is indispensable to ineure 
sweetness of breath. 

If our fastidfous, confectionery, French 
pastry and cake-eating young ladies would 
learn the philosophy of eating, they would 
not be obliged to resort so constantly to 
Trix and other articles for purifying the 
breath. Tobacco chewing, smoking, and 
snuffing produce foul breath; so does the 
drinking of whisky, beer, wines, bitters, 
and other alcoholic liquors. Plain and 
simple food, pure water, pure air, well- 
ventilated rooms, and right living will in- 
sure pure breath without the ald of disin- 
fectants. 

of 


LocALrrx.— My memor 
d. J can remember distinctly 


places is 
ave scen objects, as well as the 


where I 
looks of places; but my knowledge of the 
points of the compass is poor, and I fre- 
quenty get tatned around; yet in your ex- 
planations of the functions of Locality, re- 


membering the points of the compass is 
given as one of its functions. Can you 
explain this? 


Ans. The probability is your perceptives 
are rather large, while Locality is not quite 
large enough to give that precision in ro- 
membering location and direction which 
keeps the points of compass. Animals 
find their way back to places, thongh sent 
out by sea in circuitous routes, or carried 
in tight boxes or barrels out of which 
they can not see; but we suppose they 
have no knowledge of our arbitrary cardi- 
nal points, yet they know direction; and if 
they could be posseseed of scientific intel- 
lect as man ie, they would remember the 
points of compass, as we call them. 


Can He Hutp Ir ?—Suppose 


a man inherits strong animal propensities, 
would he not be following out the laws of 
his nature in living in conformity to his 
desires? Not that it would be right, but 
would k not be according to the law of his 
natare 


Ans. Men must act more or lesa accord- 
ing to constitutional peculiarities. It 
would be impossible for a Clay or Webster 
to be dull or weak in perception and judg- 
ment, but each could modify his mental 
action. It would also be impossible for a 
man of moderate caliber to look at a sub- 
ject through Webster's comprehensive 
intellect. Every man, if he have one 
talent,“ can use it, and It is no argument 
to say the majority wish to do evil.“ 
Nearly everybody could do better than 
they do, however weak, mean, or perverse 
their organization. Mankind are respon- 
sible precisely according to the talents 
and other conditions which constitute 
their relations to life, to man, and to God. 


PLAYING- CARDS. — When 
were playing-cards introdnced ? 

Ans. Cards were invented in 1391 by 
Jacquemin Grungenmour, to amuse King 
Henry VI. of France, who at that time 
was mad. The ace was made the best card 
in the pack, being derived from the French 
word Argent,” signifying money, and to 
show that a king could not get along with- 
out it, as a menial card backed by the ace 
would triumph over a king. The kings 
were called David, Alexander, Cæsar, and 
Charlemagne; the queens were named 
Argine, Rachel, Palles, and Judith; the 
varlets or knaves represented the squires 
to the kings, and were named Launcelot, 
Ogier, Renard, and Hector; the tens, nines, 
etc., represented the foot soldiers. The 
ace of clubs was so named and formed to 
represent a clover leaf, and to signify to the 
king that a good general would always en- 
camp his army where pasturage was plenty. 
The ace of spades represented the halberts 
carried by the foot soldiers; the ace of 
diamonds represented the heads of the 
arrows used by the croes-bowmen; and the 
ace of hearts represented the courage of 
the knights and soldiers. But what an 
amount of anguish, agony, afd despair 
have grown out of the use of these bits of 
printed card-board when used by gamblers ! 
Games of chance, tricks, and eleight-of- 
hand have caused many a robbery, murder, 
and suicide. In itself, card-playing may 
not be a sin—except in the loss of time 
but is it wise ? 


BIBATIVENESS.—Do you con- 
1 ane organ of Bibativeness estab- 
8 


Ans. We think there is very strong prob- 
ability that the function and organ have 
been rightly named and located. The 
organ is situated just forward of Alimen- 
tiveness, and those in whom it is large 
have a strong desire for liquids, moist food, 
for boating, bathing, swimming, water 


scenery, etc., while others prefer more 
solid food, and go near the water only 
when they must. 


' DerecriveE LANGUAGE. — Can 


you tell me if you ever saw a person who 
can not be taught to read ?—I mean, to read 
fluently. I took an orphan child, an infant, 
quite friendless, to rear as my own. She 
is now sixteen years old, and J have given 
her every educational advantage that she 
can receive, yet her reading would disgrace 
an eight-year-old child. It is positive pain 
to lister to her, aud every other branch of 
learning is as a sealed book to her. What 
is the matter? I have sometimes sat and 
looked at her till I distinctly felt pain in 
my forehead trying to study ont the where- 
fore of her dullness in learning. Her ob- 
servation is wonderful, and her pane 
rance in finding out any household matter 
is very great, and her Imitation is large: 
she is so good a mimic, that I frequently 
recognize of whom she is speaking by her 
unconscious imitation of their looks and 
gestures. I can advance her interests only 
and greatly if I can educate her: but what 
1 it shat is lacking? why can she not 
earn 


This must be considered a very anfortu- 
nate case. That there is some deficiency 
or derangement of the nervous system in 
the region of Language seems altogether 
probable. The want of connection thus 
shown between the faculty of vocal ex- 
pression and the receptive and reflective 
powers of the {ntellect is dae, in our 
opinion, to physical conditions which time 
and good health may remedy, but which 
may not be repaired by any treatment 
known to science. A case in our memory 
may be cited of a young man whom a 
severe illness left in a condition similar 
to the young girl named in your inquiry. 
He exhibits considerable intelligence, is 
an excellent practical farmer and chair 
maker, but unable to learn to read or talk 
coherently. His malady affected partly his 
organs of articulation. but chiefly deranged 
the organ of Language. Hie memory is 
good of what ho sees, and of what infor- 
mation is conveyed to him by signs; but 
althongh he can understand what is said 
to him if the simplest words are used, he 
is likely to forget it, the impression left on š 
his mind by speech being very weak. 


MARRIAGE CONGENIALITY.— 


What constitutes congeniality in candi- 

dates for matrimony? Should they be 

ret ae temperament, or present a con- 
t 


Ans. True congeniality arises from har- 
mony. If one party have the right tem- 
perament and mental development for 
health and vigor and soundness, be may 
marry one who has similar conditions; 
but if one have a temperament which is 
too nervous or too much inclined to men- 
tality, the companion should have a con- 
trasting predominance of the vital-motive 
temperaments, so that, should there be 
offspring, it may etand a good chance of 
inheriting, partly from one and partly from 
the other parent, a good degree of all the 
temperaments. Moreover, harmony of 
disposition between the parents does not 
necessarily imply similarity. If cither is 
in any way imperfect, the other should 
supply the deficiency, and thus each be the 
complement of the other. 


NIGHTMARE.— What is the 


condition of the nervous and vascular 
system during an attack of what is famil- 
iarly known as nightmare!“ 


Ans. The nervous system is In an irrita- 
ble condition from exhaastion or disease, 
and the vascular system is in a state of 
local congestion, especially about the 
stomach, heart, lungs, and throat, and the 
cause may generally be found in overeat- | 
ing, or eating something which does not N 
digest easily; or it may arise from the use N 
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of alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, strong 
tea, coffee, or from fatigue, or from some 
unnataral or cramped position during 
sleep. Persons with an empty stomach. 
and in airy rooms, seldom have night- 
mare. — 


PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


Eprror or Jovrnat—Dear Sir: The 
% Planchette. which I ordered from you a 
short time since has reached me safely; 
for which please vara my thanks. 

I find on trial that it fails to work” or 
move, or, lu fact, to perform any of the 
wonderful actions which are ascribed to 
it. I therefore respectfully ask that you 
will give some information in regard there- 
on. £ do not think it a humbug or aà sel, 
after seeing the account published in the 
A. P. JOURNAL the current year. 

The directions state that certain persons 
can operate it in a few moments, and with 
others it requires a longer time. What 
kind of persons can work it soonest or 
mort reatiily? Is it advisable for more 
than ¿wo to try at once? Can one only 
canse it to write? Is there any kind of 

regone for whom it will not move at all? 

ith what rapidity does it write? as, for 
instance, how long would it conenme in 
writing a word of six letters? 


Ans. That the Planchette does write, we 
know from personal observation and ex- 
periment; and that some persons find dift- 
culty in nsing it while others seem to have 
no trouble at all in cawsing it to move, we 
aleo know. Those who have a good degree 
of the vital temperament combined with 
much mental or nervons susceptibility are 
the most successful in operating it. Two 
persons of different temperaments, com- 
plexion, etc., will generally succeed in 
working it. We think that those of a slow 
and unimpreesible tone of organization 
usually fail in manipulating Planchette. 
It seems to require an operator of a eus- 
ceptible or excitable nature, one with 
whom the moving force has an affinity. 
We have seen the board describe letters as 
rapidly as an ordinary penman. In the 
new edition, reviscd and enlarged from 
the Jounnat, we have added directions 
“How to Work Planchette.“ Sent, post- 
paid, for % cents. 
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[4u works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 


Devs Semper. By the au- 


thor of Semper Deus.“ Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelinger. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 435. Price, $2 


Since the yet undetermined author of 
“Ecce Homo” astonished the religions 
world by the publication of that most pow- 
erful of doctrinal works, there has been no 
end to the religions essays which aspiring 
writers have been at the pains to bring to 
the notice of the reading public. Some of 
these essnys possess merit of no mean 
order, and have exerted no little influence 
on religious thonght. 

„Deus Semper has a lofty aim, and 
discourses of subjects, as may easily bo in- 
ferred from the title, of the utmoet gran- 
deur aud profandity. Its contents are sub- 
divided thus: 

The Rule of Faith; A Focus of Converg- 
ing Lights; God and Science; Matter is 
not Eternal: The Supreme Self-Consclous- 
nese; The Personality of God; The Indi- 
viduality of Man; The Cosmogony; The 
Crucifixion; The Law and the Prayer; A 
Compend; Idealism—Realiem ; Ineubstan- 
tiation; The Fellowship of Humanity. 

In the first and second chapters we have 
a series of wise sayings from the leaders 
in religions and metaphysical thought of 
early and later times. 

The larger part of the work is occupied 


by reflections In the form of a dialogue on 
the nature of God, of matter, of mimi, and 
their correlation. The materialiam repre- 
sented by Rufus, who is a warm expo- 
nent of pure ecience, endeavors to sustain 
his theories of creation, life, etc., by argu- 
ments and illustrations drawn from the 
well-known facts of experiment and obser- 
vation; while the ideal Cerinus would 
make use of the forces of nature in support 
of his argument for an over-ruling and 
creative Divinity. 

In the course of this supposed colloquy 
we find much ecientific information, and 
many strikingly novel applications of its 
conclusions to the resolution of ethical 
questions. : 

“The Prayer,“ which is the Lord's 
Prayer, is analyzed in connection with the 
Decalogne, and exhibits a pervading senti- 
ment of the deepest veneration. 

The chapter on Insubstantiation ” is 
comprehensive in its treatment of the 
formulative laws of nature, and the phys- 
ical functions of the human body. The 
author's tripartite division of man into 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, enables him to dis- 
enas his dificult subject with more clear- 
ness than he otherwise would. And now 
and then he expresses opinions witb ref- 
erence to the processes of the mind and 
its relation to the body, which show that 
he is conversant with, and friendly toward, 
our theories of the human organization. 


Tuer History AND PHILOSOPUY 
or Marriage; or, Polygamy and Mono- 
gamy Compared. By a Christian Phi- 
anthropist. 16mo, pp. 256. 81 25. 
This is the title of an extraordinary 

book. The author, who styles himself A 
Christian Philanthropist,” takes the 
ground, almost in the very beginning, 
that polygamy in its practical effects is 
more beneficial than the limited marriage 
ordinance maintained among nations pro- 
fessing the highest civilization. He pro- 
ceeds to consider hie very important sub- 
ject from points of view, moral, physical, 
and political, and seeks to make a case on 
his own side as strong as he can, assisted 
by extensive personal observations and 
much reading. 

A long residence in India, where he 
transacted business for a Borton mercan- 
tile house, brought to his notice and con- 
sideration many things in Oriental social- 
ism which finally decided his view of 
marriage. One of the most striking of 
these, he says, was the permission accord- 
ed by some of the American missionaries 
to the native converts to have a plurality 
of wives, on the ground that the Bible did 
not forbid the practice. 

The argument drawn from long standing 
usage is made the most of by our anony- 
mous author. All the great nations of 
antiquity were polygamic, and it is only 
for a comparatively bricf period that men 
have been limited to a single wife. 

Practical considcrations aleo, according 
to the anthor, urge a change in the marriage 
custom. In some of the American States 
the women greatly outnumber the men, 
and thus a large number are compelled to 
remain in undesired and unhappy solitude. 
Many women, too, on account of such 
forced celibacy, are driven to an improper 
course of life, and thus the moral tone of 
communities is greatly lowered. 

In his reasoning on, and illustrations of, 
the comparative states of society under 
monogamy or polygamy, he refers to the 
immoralities and licentiousness #0 preva- 
lent in ancient Rome and in modern 
Christendom under the one-wife system, 
and to the order and general purity of 
patriarchal times. By the restoration of 


polygamy he would root out prostitution | DREAM Noumspers. A Domes- 


and cleanse society. 

The book is thus divided: 

CHAPTER I. The Author and the Book. 
II. Love. ITI. Marriage. IV. Polygamy. 
V. Monogamy. VI. Catholic Marriage 
System. VII. Protestant Marriage System. 
VIII. Marriage vs. Crime. IX. Objections 
to Polygamy. ArrREN DIT. Review of 
Lecky's History of European Morals, etc. 

It seems to us that the writer of this 
singnlar treatise has in view chiefly the 
physical or animal relations of marriage, 
aud would, by the change he advocates, 
legitimate the indulgence of man’s sensual 
nature. 

Looking at the subject from the point of 
view of the material economist, he diere- 
gards the spirit of the New Testament 
view of marriage; that the union should 
be a union of souls as well as of bodies, 
and that it has a prospective and spiritual 
significance. In the language ofa reviewer 
in the New York Sun, who evidently 
appreciates this only true view of marriage: 

The tie that binda together the Chris- 
tian husband and wiſe is not animal pas- 
sion, nor even eocial gratification, but a 
reciprocal mental attraction—an inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings, which 
makes of the two one flesh, spiritually aa 
well as naturally. and, where it ls enflicient- 
ly deep and thorough, is not terminated 
by death, but lasts tocternity. This union 
is what every married man and woman 
ought to etrive for, and unlese they do 
strive for it, they are unfaithful to their 
marriage obligations.“ 


THe PLANCHETTE MYSTERY; 
being a Candid Inquiry into the Nature, 
Origin, Import, and Tendencies of Mod- 
ern Signs and Wonders. By a Truth- 
Seeker. One vol., 12mo, pp. 45, paper. 
2% cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, 3880 
Broadway. 
Here are the contents of this bewitching 

little tell-tale: 


What Planchette is and does (with re- 
view of Facts and Phenomena); The Press 
on Planchette (with farther details of Phe- 
nomena); Theory First—Tbat the Board 
is moved by the hands that rest upon it; 
Theory Second—“ It is Electricity or Mag 
netism; Proof that Electricity hae noth- 
ing to do with it; Theory Third—The Devil 
aneor: nai of a Floating Ambient 
Mentality; o Daimonios The De- 
mon; It is some principle of nature as 

et unknown; Theory of the Agency of 

parted 8 trite ; PLANCHETTE’S OWN 
Tarory; The Rational Difficulty; The 
Mediam—The_ Doctrine of Spheres; The 
Moral and Religious Difficulty; What this 
Modern Development is, and what is to 
come of it; Conclusion; How to work 
Planchette and make her write. 


Rury Gray’s Hvussanp. By 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, author of 
“Fashion and Famine,” The Curre of 
Gold,” ‘**Mabel’s Mistake,” The Re- 
jected Wife.“ * Doubly False,’ ‘ Sol- 
dicr’s Orphans.“ The Gold Brick.“ 
“The Old Homestead.“ The Wife's 
Secret,” Silent Struggles,“ Mary 
Derwent,” Ihe Heiress,” etc, 12mo, 
PP. 393. Price, #1 75. Philadelpbia: 

B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Mra. Stephens’ record is given in the 
titles of these books. Those who enjoy 
romance enjoy her stories. It may be due 


‘the reader to state that we have not read 


„Ruby Gray's Husband.” 


TRE American Joe MILLER; 
or, Panch for the Million. With over 
100 Engravings. One vol., 12m0. 148 

paper. Price, 50 cents. Phila- 
elphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


** Monseer Tonson Come Again.“ Twen- 
ty years ago we, like others, enjoyed the 
extravagance and nonsense depicted in 
this little book. A new generation will 
enjoy its coarse jokes and pictures to-day. 


tic Novel. By T. Adolphus Trollope 
Author of ‘Gemma; A Tale of Love and 
Jealousy,” ? ppo ; The Conecript,” 
Marietta; or, Life in Tuscany,“ * Le- 
nora Casaloni; or, The Marriage 8 
“La Beata,“ “Gilnio Malatesta,” 4A 
Tuscan Romeo and Jullet,“ etc. 12mo. 
pP. 399. Price, $1 75. Philadelphia: 

. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We like Mr. T. Adolphus better than we 
liked his mother, who ridiculed us Ameri- 
cans in her book some years ago. The 
young man writes with great facility, and 
tells interesting stories. 


FELIX Horr, THE RADICAL. 


By George Eliot. One vol., 12mo, 
278, cloth. Price, $1. PP: 


Romora. By George Eliot. 
Household Edition. One vol.. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 344. Price, $1. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

These are the second and the third of 
the six promieed volumes — Honsehold 

Edition—from this Buston press. 


WANDERING RECOLLECTIONS 


ov a Somewnat Busy Lire. An Auto- 
biography. By John Neal. One vol., 
12mo, pp. 481. cloth. Price, $2. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


Those who have read the PHRENOLOe- 
ICAL JOURNAL for the past few years have 
formed their own opinion of Mr. Neal. 
Whatever may be his faults, it can not be 
said that he lacks vivacity or eprightliness. 
He is a good observer, a deep thinker, 
and can tell what he knows. These 
“ Recollections” are evidence of what a 
man can do when he sets himeelf to work. 
The publishers have published the book in 
excellent style. — 


ADp AM Bepe. By George 
Eliot. Honsehold Edition. One vol., 
12 mo. pp. 315, cloth. Price, $1. Boston: 
Fields, Oaguod & Co. 


Tue MIL on Tue Fross. By 


George Eliot. Household Edition. One 
vol., 12mo, pp. 314, cloth. Price, $1. 
Same Publishers. 


Uniform with the author's Household 
Edition. Well-made books, though adapted 
to the means of all classes. 


Rovanp Yorke. A Sequel 
to “The Channings.” By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of East Lynne.“ The 
Cbanninga,“ Elster's Folly,” Mildred 
Arkell,” etc. One vol., octavo, pp. ZR, 
pipir Price $1 50. Philadelphia: T. 

. Peterson & Brothers. 
Published in the neual paper covers 


cheap novel style, in plain print. 


THe Two BARON ES SES. A 


Romance. re Hane Christian Andereen, 
author of Improviaatore,“ etc. One 
vol., 12mo. pp. 281, cloth. Price, $1 75. 
New York; Hurd & Houghton. 


This most popular Danish author is for- 
tunate in having Mesers. Hurd & Houghton 
for his American publishere. The book 
under notice is bronght out in excellent 
thongh inexpensive style. 


DAME NATURE AND HER THREE 


DAUGHTERS. A Grandpapa's Talks and 
Stories about Natural H soy and Thin 
of Daily Use. Transla from the 
French of X. B. Saintine. Author of 
„ Picciola.” One vol., 12mo. pp. 268, 
cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


This book is the result of an attempt to 
popularize a knowledge of natural history 
and philosophy by presenting lu converra- 
tional form what has uenally been given 
didactically. The illustrations give it a 
comic vein, and this might attract the 
attention of some childish minds which 
naturally reject information imparted in 
the usual straightforward manner. 
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Cnnisr AND THE GaLLows; |AuNT DixAn's Pieper. By 


or, Reasons for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. By M. H. Bovee. 12mo, 
330 pp. Extra cloth, beveled boards, 
ae ld by 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 


The author of thie work, whose labors in 
the field of Penal Reform have attracted 
much attention in this country and in Eng- 
land, has presented in this volume an an- 
alysis of the whole question, which, in 
connection with the facts, statistica, and 
opinions which have been carefully com- 
piled, renders the work a valuable contri- 
bution to general literature, and supplies a 
want, which has been for some time mani- 
ſested. for a work on the subject of Capital 
Punishment. 

The ‘*Sacredness of Human Life, the 
Irremedlable Law,” the * Death Penalty 
as a Deterrent of Crime,” its Moral 
Effects upon Society.“ the progress of re- 
form in penal legielation for the past cen- 
tury in both Europe and the United States, 
and the moral and religious aspect of the 
question, are all duly considered. 

The announcement that John Bright, 
Wendell Phillips, Profeseor Longfellow, 
Charles Sumner, John G. Whittier, Gov- 
ernor Seymour, Gerrit Smith, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Greeley, W. C. Bryant, 
Dr. Bellows, Dr. Cheever, Judge Edmonds. 
Theodore Tilton, George William Curtis, 
the Washburne brothers, Cassius M. Clay, 
Alice Carey, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
many others of the distinguished minds of 
the age, have written opinions expressly 
Sor his work, must insuro it a hearty wel- 
come from every intelligent and reflective 
mind. The N. F. Tribune says of it: ‘It 
is a compact and well-printed snmmary of 
the reasons against judicial killing, by one 
who has given much time and thought to 
the subject. and Whose heart is in his work. 
+ Wo heartily thank the author for 
the spirit with which his work is imbned, 
and for the ‘cloud of witnesses’ he has 
summoned from every quarter to attest the 
inutility and moral mischiefs of the death 
penalty.“ The N. F. Democrat remarks: 
“Mr. Bovee has a very good book; well 
written, systematically arranged, and full 
of good arguments. In truth, he has made 
a book of remarkable strength.” The N. 
O. Times says: Tho work is ably and 
laboriously prepared and strongly fortified 
with indorsing lettors.“ The Brooklyn 
Eagle says: The argument is pressed 
with force, and a large part of the work 
consists of statistics and statements which 
Mr. Bovee contends go to show that killing 
according to law does not prevent crime.” 
Letters from distinguished opponents of 
capital punishment are embodicd in the 
work. We make a few extracts. John 
Bright says: A deep reverence for human 
life is worth more than a thousand execn- 
tious in the prevention of murder.“ Hor- 
ace Greeley says: I revere the Croes and 
detest the gallowa.“ Charles Sumner re- 
marks: I am glad that you are attacking 
the gallows, another relic of barbarism.” 
Henry Ward Beecher complains: It is 
the rade justice of a barbarous age.” Ho- 
ratio Seymour says: “I am decidedly in 
favor of softening our criminal code for 
many reasons.” John G. Whittier warmly 
writes: “I wish thee God-speed in thy 
labors.” 


THe ImPROvIsaroRrE. By 


Hans Christian Andersen. Translated 
from the Danish by Mary Howitt. Au- 
thor’s Edition. One vol., 12mo, pp. 341 
cloth. Price, $1 75. New York: Hard 
& Hoaghton. 


A beautiful book, inculcating noble sen- 
timents, and is the firat of a uniform series, 
to be completed at an early day by the pub- 
lishers. 


— 


Mies Mary Dwinell Chellis. 18 mo, pp. 
318. Price. $1 25. New York: National 
Temperance Society. 


The great popularity of her former 
writings, ‘* Out of the Fire," “Temperance 
Doctor,” Deacon Sim's Prayers,“ etc., 
will insure the new hook a cordial welcome. 
This pledge included swearing and smok- 
ing, as well ae drinking. It saved her 
boys, who lived useful lives and died 
happy, and by quiet, yet loving and per- 
sistent work, names of many others were 
added, who scemed almost beyond hope. 


i “It’s wonderful how things come around 


when there is a Christian somewhere 
praying.” 
* This magic pledge! No words profan 
Nor lle tobacee poleon stain ° 
Pollute the lipe of those who sign it, 
No wine, nor brandy, rum nor gin, 
Becloud their brain, or lure to ain. 
Then shame to him who dares malign it.“ 
Give the book to your boys and girls; it 
may eave them from a world of sin and 
sorrow. 


Rev. Dr. WILLOUGHBY AND 
His Wis. By Mrs. Mary 8. Walker. 
12mo, pp. 458 Price. $1 50. Published 
by the National Temperance Society. 
Illustrated with four choice engravin 
from original designs. Addrees J. N. 
Stearns, Publishing Agent, 172 William 
Street, New York. 

We thank the N. T. 8. for bringing out 
such an excellent story book. and trust it 
and similar works may be placed in all the 
Sunday-school and district libraries. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT; or, 


The Proper Treatment of Criminals. By 

George Comhe. Pamphlet. Sent post- 
id for 15 cents, by the Publisher, S. R. 
ELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


QUESTION: Does the love of life, or the 
fear of death, tend to leseen or prevent, 
human crime? Mr. Combe answers these 
and other questions in his own inimitable 
way, in this pamphlet. 

Those who wish to circulate this docu- 
ment for the good it may do, will be sup- 
plied, post-paid, at the rate of fiftcen fora 
dollar, and at still lower rates by the hun- 
dred. 


Some RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
ANTI - SLAVERY ConFLIcT. By Rev. 
Samuel J. May. One vol., 12mo, pp. 
408, cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 


Here is history. If our readers wish to 
review the rise, progress, and overthrow 
of African slavery in America, here is 
the volume to find it, as recorded by one 
of the patriarchs in the cause of abolition. 
The portrait and character of Rev. Mr. 
May were published in the May number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in 1868. 


Too Brient to Last. A 
Novel. One vol., octavo, pp. 60. Price, 
35 cents. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
A spirited story which will serve to kill 

time when there is xothing else to do.“ 


THe Apvaxck, a weekly 
religious newspaper published in Chicago, 
Illinois, je, as its name implies, a spirited 


o-a-head journal, with soterprisine. n- 

emanly men for proprietors, and, It is to 
be presumed, with religions men for its 
editors. It announces Henry Ward Beecher 
and Henry Wilson among its contributors. 
Bat the name of its literary reviewer we 
do not know. We infer, however, from 
the apiri of his notices of our publications 

e 


that be is ill. Whether it be from dyspep- 
ela or jaundice we can not say; but that he 
is udiced we do believe. We think his 


influence is bad. It sours and corrodes. 
He has more combativeness than benevo- 
lence. Is he not thin and cadaverous? He 
thinke Ae knows it all. How wonld it do 
to cultivate a more lively sense of justice, 
and more meeknees and devotion? and, 
withal, at least the spirit of brotherly kind- 
ness? It would improve the Adounce. 


Publisher's Department. 


CLuns.—In making up clubs 
for premiums, it is not necessary that a8 
the names be sent in at one time. Addi- 
tions may be made at al times. 


Our “Canary” Proposi- 
tion, to ald churches, Sunday-schools, 
clergymen, etc. We have published a 
special circular combining the proposition 
for “MATERIAL AID” in special cases. 
Those interested may send stamp for our 
“Charity proposition.” 


“Post rr ur.“ We have 
printed a neat, pretty pictorial poster with 
the JOURNAL prospectus, which we should 
like to have hung up in every post-office 
and other public places, calling attention 
to the JOURNAL., It will be taken as a 
favor if our friends will put them up where 
they may be seen. — 

No Dunnine.—By the ex- 
cellent system of paying in advance, 
we escape the intolerable annoyance of 
constant dunning, seen in those journals 
which act on the principle, that if a person 
is once a subscriber, he must be always a 
subscriber. We send this JOURNAL no lon- 
ger than paid for, and have no trouble or 
expense in collecting bad debts. Our sub- 
scribers are allve,“ and pay promptly in 
advance. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL Bust, 
with all the organs of the brain located 
and properly named—intended for learners 
—may be had nicely packed in boxes for 
sending by express, largest size for $2, 
small size $i—not maflable. Supplied by 
the Western News Co., Chicago, John W. 
Pittock, of Pittsburg, Pa., and at this 
office. With a bust, and a book, How 
to Read Character,“ one may learn at 
least the location and function of all the 


organs. 3 
Messrs. Enoch 


SAPOLIO. 
Morgan and Sons, of this city, are manu- 
facturing a very useful article under the 


pamp to the manufacturers, and ask for a 
circular, giving fall particulare. 


General Items. 


Tux Best CLornes Wrinc- 
BR.—Be very particular about getting the 
“Universal Wringer with cog-wheels. 
This is the only one we recommend, and 
our indorsement of this is without mental 
reservation or modification.— Universalist. 


To CxErRcymMEN, Epvca- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, AND TO YouNG 
MEN'S CHRISTIAN AssociaTions, special 
terms will be made for subscriptions to 
this JOURNAL. - 


Tur New York MEDICAL 
CoLLEGE ron Women opens its winter 
session on the first Tuesday in November. 
This worthy institute is located on the 
corner of Second Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, New York city. 


A New Dopdk.— The ticket 
swindlers have adopted a new trick to 
catch greenbacks. Here is a letter which 
explains itself: 

„ Office of J. M. B. & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Dealers in Diamonds and 
fine Gold Watches, No. —, Broadway, 
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New York, September 18th, 1800. Factory 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Sir: About four- 
teen months since Messrs. Read & Co. 
paid us $200 for a fine Geneva gold watch; 
they stated that your ticket had drawn No. 
166,342, and requeeted us to send it to you 
as soon as the $10 percentage was received. 
We have since that time paid $3 taxes on 
the watch, making the charges on it now 
$18. Let us know what express to send it 
by. so you can call and get it and pay the 
$13 charges to the express agent. We are, 
Sir, mout respectfully, J. M. B. & co. 
“To G. W. R., Manheim, Pa.“ 
(With the above we received the follow- 
ing, which will aleo explain itself:] 
„ Mannzim, September Wih, 1869. 
“Mr. S. R. WZLLS, No. 869 Broadway, 
New York—Dear Sir: Being a subecriber 
to your PBHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, I take 
the liberty to consult you in a matter in 
which there is a great deal of deception 
practiced, and in which my friend Mr. 
J. W. K. is a party, as the inclosed letter 
will show. If the letter is reliable and the 
article as represented, will you please pay 
the charges for me and have it sent to me 
at this station. C. O. D. If, on the con- 
trary, please let me know. and very much 
oblige your obedient servant, 
“w z., Agent R. and C. RR.” 
On receipt of these letters we made the 
desired investigation, and found the rem- 
nants of an old ticket swindle converted 
into a new echeme to trap verdant greens. 
And now a few words to our correspond- 
ent. -Do not, we beg of you, put your foot 
in any euch trap—nor seek to get a $200 
watch for $13—nor ask our agency in ex- 
amining into any similar swindle, lottery, 
or gift concern. Our time is too import- 
ant to be frittered away on fools’ errands. 
If you want a watch worth $5, $10, $15, 
$50, or $200, send on the money and we 
will procure one for any subscriber with 
the same care that we would select one 
for ourselves, 


GRAPES FROM GROTON JUNC- 
TION, Mass.—The following, to Mra. W., 
from a Shaker lady, explains itself: 


My Dear Charlotte: I can think of noth- 
ing more 5 to send yon, as a re- 
minder of my love and appreciation, than 
some of our Early Amber e Our 
summer has extended so eee tfully into 
autumn that they have ripened better than 
common, and we are enjoying them much 
this warm weather. In love and best 
wishes for your health and prosperity, 

LIZZIE u. w. 


And they were good. Sister Lizzie will 
please accept warmest thanks for her good 
gift. 

And this reminds us of the basket of 
luxurious fruits, received not long ago, 
from our good friends Mr. and Mrs. J. H., 
of Darien, Conn.; and of the basket of 
eggs sent us by Miss B., of Norwalk. All 
of which claim our gratitude. 


Wuar We Saw Through 


the invitation of a musical friend. we were 
induced, a ehort timo since, to spend a half 
hour in listening to and examining the 
* Burdett Combination Organ.“ on exhibi- 
tion at No. 435 Broome Street. We found 
a select company of Profeseors and Ama- 
teurs, to whom every facility was offered 
to thoroughly teat the qualities of one of 
the eweetest toned · inetrumente to which 
we have ever had an opportunity of listen - 
ing. We had no idea that a reed instru- 
ment could be brought to such ection ; 
and had we not been convinced by our own 
observation to the contrary, we should 
have supposed that by some legerdemain 
the whole Orchestral arrangement of a 

pipe organ had been compressed into 
a space so small as to accommodate itself 
to the parlor or school-room. In short, so 
decided is the superiority of this instru- 
ment over all others of its kind, that it 
elicits the spontaneous commendation of 
all lovers of music. These Organs may be 
seen at the Piano Warerooms of C. M. 
Tremaine & Brother, No. 485 Broome 
Street.— Independent. 
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How to Do rr.— A corre- 
spondent sends us the following for the 
readers of the A. P. J. Those who like it 
will act accordingly. 

If you are a wise man you will treat the 


- world as the moon treats it. Show it only 


one side of yourself, seldom ehow yourself 
too much at a time, and let what you show 
be calm, cool, and polished. But look at 
every elde of the world. 

[That means, to be wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove.“ There is Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness in thie ad- 
vice.] 


NEEDED AT ScuHoors.—A 
echoolboy correspondent, writing from 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, thus gives his 
little“ opinion of the JOURNAL: 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL—Dear Friend : 
—for you are a friend to the young. When 
T started to school last year, I asked my in- 
structor what would be a good paper for 
me to read. He said that when he was 
young he read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. I immediately sent for it, and, sir, I 
can gay that I never read anything that I 
gained so much information from as the 
A. P. J. The biographies of eminent per- 
sons expressed in so vivid a style, and the 
useful reading in general, have been worth 
treble the price of the JouRNAL to 

Your friend, 9. w. E. 


Personal, E 


Mrs. Hemans’ literary tal- 
ent seems to have been transmitted to 
posterity, as her gon, CHARLES L. He- 
mans, is a writer of considerable ability. 
He has publiahed two volumes of an ex- 
tensive work on Christianity and sacred 
art, entitled. A History of Medieval 
Christianity and Sacred Art in Italy.” A 
third volume is to complete the effort. 


ammen a ee cet 
— — — 


A GRANDDAUGHTER of Pat- 
rick Henry is teaching school in Franklin 
County, Virginia. She is said to weigh 275 
pounds. 


JONATHAN BUXTON AND HIS 
Wires SaLoman are now living at Smith- 
field, Rhode Island, a man and his wife, he 
being 102 years old, and she 101, both 
enjoying perfect health, and able to attend 
to the duties and management of quite a 
large farm. They have now living nine 
children, the oldest seventy-six years of 
age, and all having a remarkable youthful 
appearance. The old gentleman and his 
wife have enjoyed an unclouded matrimo- 
nial life of scventy-eight years. His father, 
being one of the earliest emigrants from 
England, named the town Smithfield, and 
the street Buxton Street, affer the place he 
left in England. 


Captain WILLIAM BARNEY 
has lately returned to his old home, New 
Haven, Conn., after an absence of over 
forty ycars. During the greater part of 
that time he was engaged in business in 
South America, and having accumulated a 
considerable fortune, intends to solace 
himself among bis friends for the remain- 
der of his life. He is ninety-four years of 
age, but erect and vigorous, and able to 
read comfortably without the use of spec- 
tacles. 


Farner Hyacinruer, the 
most eloquent and popular of the priests 
of Notre Dame, has created a great excite- 
ment in Paris by his bold avowal of senti- 
ments adverse to Romaniem. He has 
withdrawn from the church on account of 


D conecientions scruples. 


gc 


Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.] 

rs. E. De La VERGNE, M. D., 

895 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PRTSsIoOON OTT for 
1870, now ready—contains fifty Engrav- 
ings ; some of our leading Editors—Bryant, 
Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Dana, 
and Raymond, with portraits; The Male 
and Female Form; Why Children Resem- 
ble their Parents; Gen. Grant and his 
Cabinet; Physiognomy in Politics, or 
“ Faces and Places ;” Science of Conjugal 
Selectlon—happy Marriages; Temperament 
in Wedlock; American Artists; The Sleep- 
Walker, Psychological Brain Waves; Sir 
Edward Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and 
Peggy his wife; Royal Ladies of the pres- 
ent French Empire, with portraits; Guizot, 
the Statesman ; How to choose a Helpmeet; 
What is Man? All this, and much more, 
given in the Rich and Racy ANNUAL, which 
sells for twenty-five cents. Newsmen 
have it. Address 8. R WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERI- 
ODICALS.—We have made arrangements 
for sending our JOURNAL with other Publi- 
cations at Club Rates, and can supply them 
as follows: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and the Eclectic Engineering Magazine or 
Chemical News, $7; or with the Zelectic 
Magazine or Coach-Maker's Magazine, for 
$6 50; or with Harper's Monthly, Bazar, 
ur Weekly, the AWantic, Putnam's Maga- 
zine, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, or with Protes- 
tant Churchman, Appleton’s Journal, or 
any one of the other $4 Periodicals, for $6; 
or with the Hearth and Home, Godey's 
Lady's Book, or Scientific American, $3 50; 
or with Hours at Home, Examiner and 
Chronicle, Home Journal, Christian Intel- 
ligencer, Demorest’'s Magazine, Rural New 
Yorker, or any one of the other $8 Publica- 
tions, for $5; or with Weekly Tridune, 
Weekly Times, Weekly World, The Method- 
ist, Riverside Magazine,.Herald of Health, 
Our Young Folks, Packard’s Monthly, 
American Artisan, or Peterson's Magazine, 
for 84 50; or the JOURNAL and the Ameri- 
can Agriculurist, The Manufacturer and 
Builder, Arthur's Home Magazine, or 
Once a Month, for $4. Subscriptions 
at these rates should be for the year 1870. 
In this way our subscribers may add to 
their reading matter at small cost. All 
orders should be inclosed in Registered 
Letters, or with Post-Office Order, and 
directed to 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 380 
Broadway, New York. 


PLANCHETTE.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
Plauchette,“ we give below price list. 
No. 0.—A good substantial board... . 81 00 
No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 
8 W ee i 

o. 3.—Witb improv entagra 

wheel, highly polished.. +. +s». 008 00 
No. 3.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 

tor and a beautiful board, the best 

Planchette made.. nen 4 00 
No. 4.—Plate Glass, an exquisite 

board—the writing can be geen as it 

moves along 8 

We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail. 50 cents extra ſor postage. Address, 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broad way, New York. 


LECTURERS ON PHYSIOLOGY 
AND ANATOMY may obtain all the necessary 
maps, charts, drawings, models, skeletons, 
manikina, etc., throngh this office. One 
set of New Anatomical and Physiological 
Plates, by R. T. Trall, M. D., represents all 
the organs and principal structures of the 
human body in situ, and of the size of life. 
There are six in the set, backed and on 
rollers. Price, $20, net. 

Another set of ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, 
in twenty Plates, representing the- full- 
length human figure, half the size of life; 
together with a separate explanatory text, 
the whole forming a complete manual of 
physiological anatomy, intended for the 
use of physicians, medical students, lectu- 
rers, colleges, schools, and others. From 
the French of Bougery and Jacob. Price, 
plain, mounted, $85; colored and mounted, 
$60. Address, S. R. WELLS, New York. 

Sets of Forty Heads, drawings, the size 
of life, in sheets, $80. The same nicely 
backed on canvas, ready to hang on the 
wall, $40. They may be sent by return ex- 
press, or as freight, to any station. 


THe WESTERN News Co. 
121 and 128 State Street, Chicago, III., keep 
on hand a general supply of our publica- 
tions, as also Phrenological Busts large and 
small, designed for learners, showing the 
exact location of all the organs of the brain. 
Price for large size $2, and small size $1. 
Orders sent as above by our subscribers 
will save expenses of transportation from 
New York. 


Advertisements. 


Announcements for this or the preceding 
[ „„ idlishers by the 


aet of the month date in which 
tae are 5 


Terms for ad 


verlising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a 


New Temperance Books— 
sent by mail on receipt of price: 

REV. DR. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 
WINE. 12mo, 458 pages. A Sabbath- 
school book, covering the entire Wine Ar- 
coment Written by Mrs. Mary Spring 

alker. This is one of the beat books 
published by the National Temperance So- 
clety. Price. $1 50. 

A DINAH’S PLEDGE. 12mo, 318 
pages. By Miss Mary D. Chellis. This in- 
teresting k Hlustrates the wonderful 
power of the Pledge, and shonld be in ev- 
ery Sunday-school and family in the land. 


Price, $1 25. 

THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. By 
J. N. Stearns. This book contains 9 88 
gee of Declamations and Dialogues suitable 

or Sunday and Day-Schools, Bands of Hope 

and Temperance Organizations. It con- 
sists of choice selections of prose and 
poetry. both new and old, from the Temper- 
ance orators and writers of the country, 
many of which have been written expressly 
for this work. It should be in the hands 
of every friend of Temperance. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMA- 
NAC FOR THE YEAR 1870. Containing 
Temperance statietice, facts, stories, anec- 
dotes, illustratione, together with a full di- 
sels? of all n organizations in 
New York city and Brooklyn, with nights 
and places of meetings. It is the most val- 
uable tract on Temperance ever issued. 
Price, 10 cts. $7 per hundred. Address 

J. N. ST 8, 173 William St., N. T. 


The Hygeian Home. 

N. R. ADAMS, M. D., Physician-in-chief. 
Dr. Adams is eminently qualified b 
medical education, ripe scholarship, surgi- 
cal skill, and a large and successful practice, 
for the position of Physician and Surgeon 
in a large Health Institution. Our mild 
and genial climate enables us to offer 
superior inducements to Invalids who de- 
Winter Treatment. Surgical Opera- 
tions and Obstetrical Cases will receive 
al Attention. For circular, address 
OWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprietors, 
Wernereville, Berks Co., Pa. tl. 


umn.) 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


THE METHODIST. 


An Eight-Page Weekly, Published at 114 
Nassau Street, New York. 


TERIS—82 50 PER YEAR IN ADYANOB. 


A Free Paper to the end of this year to all 
NEW Subecribers for 1870. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


THe Mxruoptsr will, on January iet, 
commence its Eleventh Volume of highly 
successful publication, having a weckly 
circulation approximating to twenty thou- 
sand. Its course has been euch as to 
win the approbation, not only of the de- 
nomination whose name it bears, but of 
Christian men of all evangelical branches 
of the visible Church. 


ITS PUBLISHERS INVITES ATTENTION TO A 
FEW OF ITS LEADING FEATURES: 


It circulates a pure Literature. 

Its EpirortaL Pace is marked by able 
writing, and furnishes four or more edi- 
tortals on the issues of the day, both in 
Church and State, as well as on other 
themes, both religious and 
brief paragra be on minor topics. 

A Seria, Story, by one of the well- 
known writers of our country, will be a 
feature of the paper next year. 


THE SERMON DEPARTMENT 


is one of its leading features, in this re- 

apect far surpassing an other Journal pub- 

lished in the United States. It contains 

fresh sermons every week from various 

ministers from our own and other evan- 

gelical evan ine ions) among whom are 
ights o hes A 


ar, 


some of the brightest ts e Ameri- 
can Pulpit. uring the year onr 
columns have been enriched with the die- 
courses of Bishops Simpson, Janes, Clark, 
Thomson. Scott, and Kingsley, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Newman Hall. Wm. Morley Pun- 
ehon, Dre. Cuyler, McClintock, Tyng, 
Fowler, Hatfield, Storrs, Newman, Bartine, 
Hall. Mattison, and others. It thas gives 
from week to week the best thoughts of 
abe best minds on themes most important 
men. 
The Sermone are reported expressly for 
THe METHODIST. ` 
Its DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
AND Tour contains a fresh story every 
week, together with a Chat with the 
Little Folke,“ which renders it most ac- 
ceptable and instructive to the young. 
ts AGRICULTURAL AND FMANcIAL D- 
PARTMENTS will always afford Farmers 
and Business Men iteme of interest. 
Ite SELECTIONS are in the best taste, and 
are highly sppreciateg by its readers, alto- 
ther farnishing an amount of reading, 
rough the course of the year, which, for 
sarie quality, and quantity, is unsur- 
A by any similar journal, and equaled 
y few. 


It will thus be seen that Tos METHODIST 
is in every respect a 


COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
IT IS EDITED BY THE 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 
among whom are: 


REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D. D., 
REV. J. McCLINTOCK, LL.D., 
RRV. ABEL STEVENS, LLD., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D., and others. 


Trnus.— To Subscribers, Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents per Year, in advance. 

Any one sendin Tings Supecrt- 
ERs and $7 50, will receive a FouRTH copy 


free for one year. 

To those subscribing now for next 
year, the paper will be sent free for the re- 
mainder of this year. 

SPECIMEN Corres furnished on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp to prepay 
single postage. 

Liberal Casb Commissions or Pre- 
miums allowed to agents canvassing for 
subscribers. 

Subscriptions may be sent direct 
to the office, or to any minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal urch, or other 
authorized agents. Address 

“THE METHODIST," 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Wanted! 18 Prospectus of the American 
S. S. WOOD ARTISAN. Por New series. 1869. 
Speera ct or woop's onamo r sorte, A area LP rea 
these admirable books: A SWINDLER? and Manufacturere, Inventors and Patent- 


ABBOTT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH—HIS LIFB AND 
TEACHINGS. 

By Lyman Abbott. With Desigus by 
Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 52 % 


pages. 


“In many respects it isthe best Life of 
Christ that has appeared. — Presbyterian. 


t It is a book of great beauty and pow- 
er. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


ALSO, 


HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, 


WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


we will soon have ready, with an introduc- 
tion by Horace Greeley. 


AMERICAN HOME BOOK. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


No better books in the market for 
Agents to operate with than these, Ex- 
clasive territory given, and the largest 
commissions. 


MOORE, WILSTACH & MOORE, 
52 Bleecker Street, New York, 
: or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Maple Leaves, enlarged and 
improved. The publisher has completed 
arrangements for enlarging and improving 
the scope and character of MAPLE LEAVES 
st ls with January, 1870), that will 
render it in all reapects wort of its rep- 
utation and popularity; and which for the 
character of its contents shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced cotemporaries. 

The Illustrations will be by the best art- 
ists. Fiction of powerful interest will 
form the prominent feature of ita pages, 
but with this will be associated Lie aoe 
Articles on the Topics of the Day, Striking 
Narratives, Biographical Memolre, Papers 
on Social Subjects, Domestic Economy, 
and Useful and Scientific Articles, which, 
it is believed. will be read with interest In 
every family circle to which MAPLE Leaves 
is destined to find its way. It will aleo 
contain short Poems by eminent writers: 
bat the object of its Editor will be to avoid 
all eubjects which, however acceptable to 
clanses or individuals, are not of general 
interest. It will be printed on a enperior 

per, each number consisting of twenty- 
our „ quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover. 

The terms will be 50 centa per year: five 
copies for $2. All who send in their sub- 
acription for 1870 this month (November), 
will receive the number for December, 
1869, FREE. Specimen copies and Pre- 
mium Lists sent on receipt of six cents. 

O. A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau St.. New York. 


Rapid Sale! 25,000 al- 


ready in nee. The demand increasing. 
THE CHORAL TRIBUTE! By L 
Emerson. Choristers and Singers unani- 


mously ee that it surpasses all other 
e of Church Music by this popular 
author. 


Until November ist, Clergymen, Choris- 
ters, and Teachers who have not yet exam- 
ined this valuable work, will be supplied 
with a single copy at $1 25, postage paid. 
Price 70 50; $15 50 per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 
it. C. H. DITSON & Co., New York. 


For Sale Cheap! The 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1864, 68. 66. 
67, and °68, unbound. Address (with 
stamp) J. F. RUGGLES, Bronson, Mich. 


— 


Tae existence, responsibility, and character of S. S. Wood, of this place, have been so 
frequently. called in question by letters from all parta of the United States, similar to the 
Ollon ng. that I deem it proper to offer for publication a general reply to all such in- 
quiries, the multiplicity of which have become very annoying: 


Postmaster, Newburgh, N. T. 

Dear SIR: Is there such a person as S. 8. Wood, publisher of Wood's Household 
Magazine,” in your place; and if so, is he a responsible person, doing what he agrees 
to, or is he a swindler? His premium propositions are so exceedingly beral as to seem 

good to be realized. Enclosed find stamped l for reply. 
OHN CROCKER, St. Louis, Mo. 
: [REPLY.] 

I have been acquainted with Mr. Wood during the past three years. I know that he 
is sending out an immense amount of mail-matter, and have every reason to suppose 
that he is doing a legitimate and honorable business. I also believe the statements 


which he publishes in connection with this are truthful. 
Ezra FARRINGTON, U. S. Postmaster. 
Newsunree, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1869. 


FURTHER DEFENCE. 


We have stated, from time to time, that we were giving away tens of thousands of 
dollars“ worth in premiums, in proof of which we now submit facts and figures. Wil- 
son's Sewing Machine is but one of One Hundred and Thirty-four different articles 
which we offer as premiums for new Subscribers to Woop's HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
The following is our ninth shipment of these machines: 


Received. Cleveland, O. Ang. 80, 1869, of S. S. Wood, payment in full for forty-two 
Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing Machines forwarded thie as premiums for procuring 
subscribers to ‘ Wood's Household Magazine,’ this being the ninth shipment from Feb. 
9th, 1869. Tas WI SON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY.” 


The following are the addresses to which the above machines were shipped: 


Mrs. Eva S. Cobb, Richville. Genesee Co., N. Y.; N. G. Sturges, Danville, Andros- 
coggin Co.. Maine; Chas. D. Mackey, New Milford, Susq’a Co., Penn.; D. W. Sollen- 
berger, Scotland, Franklin Co., Pa.; Anna H. Smith, Reeseville, Clinton Co., Ohio; 
Mrs. J. Irwin, Gavers, Columbiana Co., Ohio; T. F. Coffman, Gil Roy, Santa Clara Co., 
Cal.; Mre. Kate B. Predmore. Middletown, Orange Co., N. X.; Alice Hicks, Mechanics- 


burg, Cumberland Co., Pa.; Louisa C. Wright, Catasanqua, Lehigh Co., Pa.; Mrs. L. 
D. Sargent, Lawrence, Essex Co., Mass.; J. R. Baker, M. D., Bourbon, Marrhall C 
nd.; 


tta J. Zeck, Boonton, Morris Co., N. J.; Mra. C. A. Hayes, Ackley, Deld- 
ware Co., Ohio; Mrs. Geo. Moore, Sylvania, Lucas Co., Ohio; Mrs. Elmira Hunt. Dover, 
Dutchees Co., N. T.; M Creveling, Bloomsburgh, Hunterdon Co., N. J.; W. Fal- 
ton, Columbus, Platt Co., Nebraska; Bira. M. A. Dexter, Greene Station, R. I.; Mrs. C. 
©. Andros, Bloomingburgh, Sullivan Co., N. Y.; Mrs. Jas. Carew, Joliet, Will Co., III.; 
Elvira M. Norton, Walkins, Schuyler Co., N. Y.; Mre. Elizabeth Payne rt, 
Spencer Co., Ind.; Hannah Wilson, Alba, Bradford Co., Pa.; Mrs. Geo. H. Doty, me- 
nla, Dutchess Co., N. T.; Addie Moore, Avoca, Steuben Co., N. I.; E. Brundage, Sal- 
isbury Mills, Orange Co., N. T.; Wm. H. Robbins, Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa.; Miss 
Lottie Holmer, Poughkeepsie Dutchess Co., N. T.; eee Wen; Vernon, Sussex 
Co., N. J.; W. E. Rogers, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mrs. Nancy Foster, Decatur, Mo 
Co., Ala.; Jas. 8. Knapp, Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. K.; John L. Yates, Washing- 
ton’s Crossing, N. J.; H. W. Ganson, Olathe, Johnson Co., Kanaas; Louis Bauer, Har- 
vard, McHenry Co., IIl.; Effie B. Pettingill, Knowlesville, Orleans Co., N. V.; Mrs. 
Mary R. Towers, Curwinsville, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
See our new Catalogue of Premiums ſor acknowledgements of the receipt of the above 
machines. We will also state that we have received but one complaint from all the 
machines we have ever furnished. Every premium is warranted to be as represented. 


TENTH SHIPMENT. 


Received, Cleveland, O., Sept. 28, 1869, of S. S. Wood, payment in full for thirty 
Wileon Shuttle Stitch Sewing Machines, forwarded this day as premlums for procuring 
subscribers to Wood's Household Magazine,’ this being the tenth shipment from Feb. 
9th, 1869. THE WILSOR SEwine MacHine Co.” 


As we have said the eee ne ene is but one of one hundred and thirty-four differ- 
ent articles which we are furn sper as premiums, the following is a partial list: 

We will furnish the Wilson Shuttle Stitch Sewing Machine, worth $40 cash, as a pre- 
mium for 40 subscribers to our Magazine. Also, Pianos for their retail price in eub- 
ecriptions, Also, Cabinet Organs for one and one half times their price in subscriptions. 
Also, the Elgin Watch, worth $35, for 40 subscriptions. Also, Violins, Guitars. Fifes, 
Flutes, French and German Accordions, for their retail price In subscriptions, Also, 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (latest, largest, and best edition), worth $12, for 20 
subscribers. Also Bibles for one and one half times their price in subscriptions. Also, 
Microscopes, and other optical instruments for their price in subseriptions. Also, 
Dickens“ Works, complete; or Waverly Novels, complete; or 1 American 
Cyclopedia per volume for 8 subscriptions. Also, the Universal Clothes Wringer for 15 
subecriptions. Also, Knitting Machines. Also 


PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
y, Demorest’s Young 


for their retail price in subscriptions. Also, Demorest's Monthi: 
America. The OLOGICAL JOURNAL, the Church Union, the New York Tribune 
and World, American Agriculturist, etc. 

We now have the largest and best Dollar Monthly in the world. We shall soon have 
the largest circulation of any publication printed, which makes it the most desirable 
medium for advertisers. Our advertising rates are 81 50 per line. The Magazine is 
sent to all parts of the world. Single Copies, 10 cents; Yearly, 81. 

8. WOOD Prop etor and Publieher 
Post Office Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 
September 90th, 1869. 


Send 10 cents for Specimen Copy of ne and our New Catalogue, which 
will give a complete List of Premiums, particulars, etc. Address, 


8. 8. WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 
The Milling Jonrnal and 


Corn EICHANGE zw. A monthl — 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mili- 
wrights. Mill Furnishers, Paint Manufac- 
turere, Patentees, etc. Circulates through 
all the milla of the United States and Can- 
adas. No miller, millwright, or mill fur- 
nisher should be without it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each isene. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
25 cents per line first insertion, cach sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 


JOHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
tl. 95 Liberty St., New York City. 


Catalogues Free! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing thie New Work free of 
charge, should addrees immediately, 
M. O’Krere, Son & Co., Ellwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 9t. 


ees, It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John piel ew 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this {oarn respectſull 
announce that it is their alm to make it 
more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Uni 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery; notices of all the Latest 
Diecoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop. and the Houeehold ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contain sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalitics and abstruse words and 
porase, In this fo is published regu- 

rly the Official Liet of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-elx numbers make a half. 
yea rly volume of handsome and conveniont 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the bands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low poe of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four centa per copy weekly, and to 
Olnhs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year o.. $8 00 
10 pes 19 @eeeovpoeeoneeaensece 5 00 
5 coples for six months............ 400 
10 t + eeeoeooeeeneane E] 8 00 


Papers delivered in the city of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 per annum. Canadian 
5 should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay portage. 

Specimen co N free. Address 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Authors will find all need- 
ed information on all points in Haney's 
Guide to Authorship. It is not a achool “ 
book, but will aid all, even amateurs. It 
answers all questions usually aeked, solves 
all difficulties, and gives you in a few hours 
what you would otherwise require years of 
experience to learn. It will prove useful 
to all. old and young, who write for the 

rees,” says the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
‘It will save them asking a great many 
uestions. or making a great many blun- 
ere,“ says the N. P. 0 Mat. 

New, revised, and enlarged edition only 
50 cents. Of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, 

New York. 


Pianos, Organs.—435 Broome 
Street, New York. C. M. TREMAINE & 
BROTHER, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PraNo-ForRTES, and ents for the BUR- 
DETT COMBINATION ORGAN, contain- 
ing Carpenter and Burdett's new Improve- 
ments. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
AGE! 


The disagreeable reedy tone entirely 
overcome in this instrument. The verdict 
is unanimous!! We challenge the worid 
to it / Our new scale medium- 
sized 7-octace Plano-Fortes are now ready, 
at low prices for caeh. Sold on inst 
ments, or rented. Second-hand Pianoe, 
Organs, and Melodcons $40 and upward. 

ce list sent to any address. 1 yr. 


To Lecture Committees.— 
We are at liberty to announce that Rev. 
ALEXANDER CLARK, former editor of 
* OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR," and the pres- 
ent pastor of a prominent church in Pitta- 
burg, Pa., author of The Gospel in the 
Trees,” etc., etc., would be willing to make 
a few additional lecture engagements for 
the coming winter. For topice, terms, 
etc., he may be addressed, x 387, 
Pittsburg, dt. 


See 
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Mechanical Movements. 
Tho useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements“ has 
now iseued from the press. It is by far 
the mort comprehensive collection of me- 
anica and 


is published —One 
ite purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

A- discount will be allowed to can- 
vassere, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the r e towne, and 
villages in the United States and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
thoee places. 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the * AMERICAN ARTISAN,” 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price Liet ever published of the gennine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, po Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. The Company's certificate eent 
with each watch; aleo, the BENEDICTS' 
TIME WATCH, the grade named oing 
ton Benedict. in silver casc, $30; in 18 kt. 
guid cases, $90; the grade named Samnel 

V. Benedict, in allver cases, $45; in 18 kt. 
gold cases, $105. We send Watches by 

xprese, with right to cxamine before 
paying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


Hunting and Trapping, and 
how to Drees and Tan Skins and Furs. 
The numbers of Hane Journal contain- 
ing these useful instructions. complete for 
o x10 cents. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Orchard aud Vine- 


YARD, a new paper, new features, the best 

Advertising medium in the Northwest. 

1 50 per annum. Address, B. L. EASLEY, 
ru, Nebraska. 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
ns. Prices tly reduced for cash. 
ew 7-Octave Pianos of first-class makers 

for $275 and upward. New Cabinet Or- 
a for $45 and upward. Second-hand 
netraments from to 175. Monthly in- 
stallments receiv and instruments for 
rent. Warcrooms No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 


The Wonderful Beok-Case. 
PORTABLE, 
CHEAP, AND ORNAMENTAL. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


Every tenth Book-Case given away, in the 
order in which the money is received. 

This Patent Portable k-Case is just 
the thing for Clergymen, Physicians, Law- 
yers, School Teachers. Book Stores, Libra- 
ries, etc. It is the cheapest and best in 
the market. It is portable, —can be set up 
in ten minntes, and as quickly taken down 
without the least injury. No tools, screws, 
or nails are required. 

The Case is seven and a half feet high 
and four feet wide, with eight shelves, and 
holds 950 volumes, It is made of black 
walnut finished in oll, and ie packed in a 
neat box four feet long, fourteen by six- 
teen inches square, and sent to any address 
on receipt of ar Send for circular con- 
taining cut and deecription to 

EZ HASKELL & CO., Dover, N. H. 


Artificial Limbs.— Marks’ 
Patents, with India Rubber Hands and 
Feet. The most Simple, Durable, and 
Natural. Firet Premiums awarded them 
by the American Institute. Pamphlets 

ving full description of the Limbs, and 
other valuablo information, sent FREE. 


. A. MARKS 
tf. 575 Broadway, New York City. 
Boarding in New York, 


Permanent or Transient, in a very Desir- 
ahle Location. Newly furnished rooms 
and a first-class hygienic and meat diet. 
Also, Turkish and Russian Vapor Baths. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO., 
283 and 25 East Fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Bowery. tf. 
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THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
A MONTHLY OF RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 
PROFUBELY ILLUSTRATED. 


EDITED BY REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Merers. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that they have con- 
cluded pe eg for the future publication, in this country, of Dr. Guthrle's SUN- 
DAY MAGAZINE,” commencing with the number for October, forming the first of a 
A poe: to be, in respect to letterpress and illustration, a facsimile of the English 

tion. 

Since its commencement, THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE has enjoyed an enviable 
popularity in England—its circulation sometimes reaching as high as 140,000 copies per 
month—and the publishers are contident that it only needs to be better known and be 
made more accessible to the American public to become eqnally popular in this country. 

The aim of the Magazine is to combine RECREATION, in Its truest sense, with IN- 
STRUCTION : as is thus happily expressed by the Editor: My purpose, in one word, 
is to adopt the beet and most varied means of calling off the mind from the secnlar sub- 
jects which necessity forces upon it during the week; to awaken from their torpor those 
feclings of gratitude and adoration which the Divine greatness and goodness should ex- 
cite; and to make the regular return of Sunday as healthful to ety as the showers 
which soften, fertilize, and beautify the earth, bringing with them the influence of 
heaven. To make the Magazine „ cultivated minds without being 
unintelligible to men of ordinary education; to read by poopie of all Christian 
denominations; to be of no clase, of no sect, of no party, but belonging to all and profit- 
able to all, —such is its alm.“ 

The coming volume, while still receiving contributions from those who have helped to 
raise the ine to ite present standard, will continue to be instructivo on religious 
topics, stim ting by ita stories of the lives of the wise and good, and so interesting in 
85 Le on sketches of life and character as to render it attractive in the homes of tens 
of thousands. 

The following IMPORTANT SERIAL WORKS will be the leading features of the 
new volume: 

I. SUNDAY8 ON THE CONTINENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor. 

a EPISODES IN AN OBscuURE Lire. Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. By 
a rate. 

III. Sr. Paul's Companions. By John 8. Howson, D. D. 

IV. Our LoxD's MInAclEs. By George Macdonald, LL. D. 

V. Tue PORTRAIT or CHanitr, as presented by St. Paul. By William Hanna, B.D. 

VI. Urpwarp GLAxc RS. Recent Revelations of Astronomy. By Rev. Chas. Pritchard. 

VII. How ro STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor Lindsay Alesanarr, D.D. 
wia g N IN Ferrara. A Story of the Reformation in Italy. By 

iam ert. 

Each number will be PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED from designs by eminent artists. 


THE OCTOBER PART NOW READY. 
TERMS OF THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3 50. SINGLE NUMBER, 90 cents. 

CLUB Rates, per annum—Two Copies for $6 W; Three Copies for $9; Five Copies 
for $14; Ten Copies for $25. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE and LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, to one address, $6 50 per 
annum. 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed to any addrees p receipt of 25 cents. 

SUBSCRIBERS will please be careful to give their Post-Oftice address in full. 

A FULL PROSPECTUS, with Premium List, will be mailed on application. Address 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all subjects of interest from English, 
French, and German Periodicals ; the best 5 talent in every department of 
human knowledge is laid under contribution for its pages, and it is universally conceded 
by the Press and Public that, 


IN SPECIALTIES, THE ECLECTIC Is WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 
SCIENCE. 

It is belleved that in this department the ECLECTIC is more comprehensive and com- 
plete than any other Magazine in the world not excinsively devoted to the enbject. 
ASTRONOMY. GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 
IDIR down to the present time; and the latest diecoveries in each are chronicled from 
month to month. None of the baseless speculations which staltify eo much of current 
literature, find place in its pages, but ite scientitic articles are written by such eminent 
echolars as the Astronomer Royal, Ricnharp Proctor, B. A., Pror. HUXLEY, BARON 
Von HUMBOLDT, BALFOUR STEWART, and NORMAN LOCKYER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 
BELLES LETTRES.: 
POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented hy the best selections which 
can be gleaned from a wide field. The department.of POETRY is exceptionally rich and 
copious, and frequently contains the productions of the most famous living English 


Poeta. 
FICTION. 


In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is fonnd—THE 
LAST AND BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” is now appearing serially in our pages. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This department, probably the most important of all, is represented by selections from 
the best Reviews, and Literature at Home has an Editorial Department devoted to it 


exclusively. ILLUSTRATIONS 


The ECLECTIC for twenty years has stood pre-eminent for its illustrations. A very 
fine STEEL ENGRAVING on some eubject of general interest, either Historic, Portrait, or 
Ideal, embellishes each number. eee Engravings are executed in the t manner 
and by the best artists, and are alone worth more than the subscription price of the 


Magazine. 
WHO NEED THE ECLECTIC? 


Every literary man should have it. Every professional man should have it. Every 
library should have it. Every one should have it who desires to develop in his family a 
cultivated taste in literature, and a knowledge of the intellectual progress of the age. 


TERMS OF THE Ec.ectic.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 
Copies, One Year, $9; Five Coples, One Year, $20. Clergymen and Teachers supplied 
at club rates. Agents wanted to get op clube. Send for specimen copy. 45 cents, Ad- 
dress E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


— 
> Nov., 


Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 


UR School DAT VIsITOR gives more 
Matter, better Illustrations, and 


Readin 
more Liberal Premium Offers than an 


other Magazine of its class published. It 


will soon commence its 
FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 


and is pronounced by those who know, Bec 


be the Cheapest, Best, and moat 

Tang Folks’ Magazine in the Mord 
erms, 
and valuable Premiums for Clubs. 
“HELP ME UP,” 

a magnificent Steel Plate En 
by Bensell, and e 
$2 50. for W cents to every Subecriber. 
Agents wanted at eve 


DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers, 
421 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O’Keefe’s Large Winter 


HEAD Lerruce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 


& Co., the well known and reliable Seed 
Florists, Roches- 

wn and tho y 
ety fur the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a fine 
and valuable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forme very large, solid, 


Importers, Growers, and 
ter, N. Y., having 
tested this new v 


exceedingly tender, greenieh yellow heads, 


the outeide leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail. in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 


nuine and true at their establishment. 


rder immediately of 
M. O˙ E. SON & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Curiosities.—Fac-similes of 
the following historical relics and one or 
uriosities will be for- 
d, for 2% 


two other similar c 
warded to any address, post - pal 


cents: 
Boston Newe-Letter, the first newspaper 
referred 


ever printed in America, and often 
to in histories and elsewhere. 
Play- bill used 


Lincoln. 


To antiquarians, and those interested in 
these matters, shee coe mn me think, 
prove very e; nclade some 

ce brated Nterary relica of our 


of the most 


le 
country. JESSE HANEY & C 


o 
119 Nassa“ Street, N. Y. 


“The Hygeian Home.“ 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
N. R. Apama, M.D., Physician-in-chief. 


We have fine buildings, beautiful scene- 
m7, mountain air, pure water, hygienic 
iet, and all the facilities for bathing. 


Terms, $6 to $10 per week. For cirenlar 


and cat of our Home, address Drs. 
BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernereville, Berks Co., Penn. lyr. 


VINEGAR. — How made from 
Cider, Wine, Molasses, or Sorghum in 10 


hours, without using Drnge. For circulare, 
address F. I. SAGE, 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper. 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
annonnces to his friends and the public 
that bis establishment is replete with 
Presees, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pins Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent a stamped on ia or Agents 
wanted. Sample sen tage, on 
receipt of 50 conte. Address È A. OON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann St., N. Y. Jan. tf. 
Premiums ! ! 


Premiums ! 


Watches from $11 to $25 given as Pre- 
miums to persons purchasing Books and 
Pictures from us. emium for $1 worth 


or poou: Send stamp for Catalogues. 
Address, H. F. GILNAcR, 
3t.* South Manchester, Conn. 


Digitized by Google 


1 2% a year. Great reduction 


ving drawn 
ved by Sartain, worth 
Post Office in 
the United States. Sample number of the 


Visitor, Premiam Lists, and full inetrac- 
tions to we sent for 10 cents. Address, 


at Ford'e Theater on the 
night of the assassination of President 


Cromwell, Conn. 1y. 


— 
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A SPLENDID PRIZE FOR THE LADIES! 


The Finest! most Pleasing! and Oostly Parlor Engraving ever published in America 
to be presented as a Premium to each Subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The En ving, 28 by 35 inches, is from the original painting by LL M. SPENCER, 
entitled The Pic-Nic on the ath of July.“ It is engraved on steel in line and stipple 
by three of the moet eminent artists. viz., Jon Rogers. JORN Hairpin, and SANUEL 
HoLLYER, the latter, by whom it was finished, was induced to come from Europe ex- 
preesly for that purpose. 

This plate jt finished, is all engraved in the highest style, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars. 

The engravers have ably seconded the successful labors Of the painter. None but 
artists can fully appreciate the skill and labor lavished on this engraving. The general 
effect is very fine and tmpressive, and the delicate finish to the heads will bear the 
moet minute inspection. e union of line and 19 is executed with unusual ability, 
and their skillful combination haa greatly contributed to the success of the engravers in 
this unsurpaesed proof of their artistical genius. It is pronounced by competent judges 
the most elaborately finished large work of art ever engraved in America. 

The original publishers intended to sell the engravings by subecription, at from $10 
to ; bat just before the plate was finished, it was secured by the poihere 
of DEmOREST’'Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for the purpose of offering the engraving only as 
a premium for a Club of Subscribers to their Monthly; but they eventually concluded 
to make a bold hit, and have determined to present one of these costly and magnificent 
engravings to each and every single subscriber who pays $8 for the Magazine for one 
year. 

The reception of this cent pare will take every one by snrpriee. No one 
who has any knowledge of the cost of such a plate could deem it possible that it could 
de given as premium to a aingle P subscription to thie or any other magazine. 

e do not venture anything in saying that $10 will not procure another engraving 
that combines so much of interest and beauty, and it is certainly the largest. most lib- 
eral, and splendid premium ever offered to single subscribers by any publisher in this 
country, and affords an easy and economical way for any one to secure an elegant work 
of art, and a parlor picture that is only next to a plano in the way of ornamentation. 


Address DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 888 Broadway, N. T. 


When sent by mail, the postage on the Engraving will be ten cents, which must 
be incladed. 


W. E. SHADER’S NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


ACENOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING TEACHERS OF NEW YORK TO BE 
THE BEST METHOD OF LEARNING TO WRITE. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing that, in order to give the System of 
Practical Writing a more extended instruction, he will offer, for NINETY DAYS ONLY, 
a complete set of five books, for FIFTY CENTS (usual price $1 50). Sent, post-paid, 
by mail on receipt of price. Address 

W. E. SHADER, 
Post-Office Box 6,767, 


New York. 
Rerrrence—The Editor of this JOURNAL. 


THE RETAILER’S MANUAL, 


Embodying the Conclusions of Thirty Tears“ Experience in Merchandizing. By 
Samuel H. Terry. 

A standard and practical work on retailing goods, giving full and clear instructions in 
the details of every subject interesting to a dealer. Though designed primarily for tho 
retailer, it abounds with information and inetraction valuable to the inexperienced in 
other occupations. The book is a 12mo, containing 406 closely printed pages of original 
matter—in 24 chapters, viz. : 


I. W II. On the Selection of a Business. III. On the Choice of a Loca- 
tion. IV. On Buying a Stock of Goods. V. Obtaining Credit on Purchasos. VI. Ex- 
amination, Marking, and Arranging Goods. VII. On Advertising a Business. VIII. 
i e e of Clerks, IX. On the Art of Selling Goods. X. Selling for Cash. XI. 
Selling on Credit. XII. Selling for Cash and Credit combined. XIII. On Replenishing 
Stock. XIV. Settling for Parchases. XV. On the Depreciation of Goods. XVI. Losses 
by Fire, Theft, Heglect, etc. XVII. Keeping Accounts. XVIII Expenses. XIX. Co- 
partnershi . Infinence of Social Life on Business. XXI. On Buying Goods at 
Auction. . Investments of the Profits of Business. XXIII. Insolvency. XXIV. 
Business Qualifications. 


THE RETAILER'S MANUAL is not made np of old proverbs and anecdotes from 
the biographies of merchants of the past, but is fully up to the advanced wants of the 
dealers of the present times; and is destined to take a place beside every dealer's ledger, 
as a counselor in all the emergencies of business. There is no rival work which even 
undertakes to fill the place this must occupy, and the demand for it will be general and 
permanent. Every merchant's clerk, every young man who would become a merchant, 
should read this work. Price $2. Supplied by the American News Co., New York, or 
sent by mail, post-paid, by 


c 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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PACKARD“ S MONTHLY. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1870. 


At the close of the current volume this Magazine will be enlarged by the addition of 
sixteen pages, and will be, in many respects, improved. The yearly enbecription price 
will be placed at Two DoLLAnSs. This step has for many months seemed imperative, 
and, when fairly understood by our old friends and patrons, will be appreciated and com- 
mended. We say this confidently, from our knowledge of the contemplated improve- 
ment, and from what we know of the temper of our readers. There is nothing surer than 
that the Magazine has secured a field of its own, and, so far, held it. It is an important field 
—one which requires in ite cultivation the utmost earnestness, and which will repay the 
best efforts of the best workers. The publisher of the Mowraty has decided that these 
conditions shall be met, and the advance which is now heralded is in the direct line of 
this decision. The friends of pure literature and outspoken opinion have demanded a 
fearless exponent of the good, and an uncompromising enemy of the bad, in our social 
life and economy; earncet men and wemen in all parts of the country have expreseed the 
strongest desire to see a Magazine succeed which should fill these requisites without re- 
sorting to fiction or unwholesome sensation; and we have determined to moet these 
honest demands, and administer to these earnest wishes. We feel that we have already 
made some progress; but it is only a beginning. The future opens brightly before us, 
and we encouraged, as never before, to give our best thoughts and feelings to the 
work. e have succeeded, so far, beyond our best hopes. The first step in successful 
journalism, that of getting the public ear, we have fairly achieved, and it will be our fault 
if we do not hold the advantage. It will not be possible to meet everybody's expecta- 
tions—not even our own—bnt we do not fear being able to constantly present subjects 
of interest in an acceptable way, and eventually to earn the good opinions which have so 
generously checred us on. 

Although our yearly rates have been doubled, they are yet only one half thoee of other 
standard Magazines; while our reading matter, both in quality and quantity, will com- 
pare favorably with the best of them. Our writers are second to none in the country, 
and what we print is prepared expresaly for us—mostly at our request, and upon topics 
which we suggest. We pay good prices for all the matter we print, and hold ourselves 
in readiness to take the best in the market. The character which we have earned for 
freshness and piquancy naturally attracts to our pages the bright thoughts constantly 
coming to the surface, and we are quite apt to have a chance at them as they rise. 
Under these circumstances it is almost impossible to grow dull; and although our 
effervescence may not al ways hold the same pungency, we can not easily become wholly 
flat and stale. 

Our new volume will be marked by many substantial improvements, and we look for- 
ward to the close of our third year as fixing our place incontestably in the Magazine 
World. The same degree of progress which has marked our course thus far will enable 
us, during the next twelve months, to realize what has from the first been our ideal—and 
to this end our most earnest efforts will be expended. For the rest we confidently rely 
upon our friends. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Subscription one vaãrrrrrirnnn ³ ¹—U᷑ln 82 
Six copice, to new su SC — 20 
Eleven copies, s EE E S S E T E L) 
Twenty-five copies, CCC . 40 
Thirty-two copies, e e A E E, 
Fifty copies, sd e S Meus Stee aeeees %0 


Any person sending us i new subscribers, with seventy-Ave dollars, will receive as 
premium a copy of WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY latest pictorial edi - 
tlon—or twelve dollars’ worth of hooks from any American publisher, such as the agent 
may prefer. 

CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


MONTHLUM. pecs’ 
> Packard's Monthly and Harper’s Monthly sent one year for ... $5 00 $6 00 
“ „The Galaxy “ . 5 00 6 00 
s “ Putnam's Monthly ‘ „ 50 600 
A „ Lippincott’s Magazine „ „ 8 00 6 00 
ais „The Atlantic Monthly “ eee 3 00 8 00 
5 * Our Young Folks “ “ 4. 250 3 00 
“ “ Hours at Home 8 999 328 400 
1 “ American Agriculturist see 200 250 
l „ Riverside Magazine “u . 2 8 8 80 
bs „Herald of Health Aa “ . . 250 300 
s “ Eclectic Magazine © . 5 00 600 
1 “ N. A. Review (Quarterly) % „ 600 7 00 
s „ Harper’s Weekly sd “ . 400 5 00 
ad “ Harper's Bazar 1 4 400 5 00 
8 „ Hearth and Home “ . 400 5 00 
S „ Every Saturday s “ 8 00 600 
8 „ Littell's Living Age „ „~. 80 900 
„% The Round Table “ . 5 00 600 
ss % The New York Tribune “© „ 280 8 00 
“ “ The New York World “ ... 250 80 
~ * Scientific American “ ~. 8 50 40 
. „% Plymouth Pulpit . “ .. 3285 400 
8 „Rural New Yorker *" “u .. . 328 40 


All subscribers sending in their names and money for the new volume before the first 
of December will receive the October, November, and December numbers gratuitously. 
EET Specimen copies sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 8. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
It. 987 Broadway, New York. 


-<< 
Digitized by Google 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
The Scientific Basis of Edu- 


UCATION. By John Hecker. A. S. BARNES 
& CO., 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
Price, $3. 

This work was written in anawer to a 
number of questions propounded by one of 
the Superintendents of the Public Schools 
of New York city. It is accompanied by 
commendatory letters from Bishop J. H. 
Hopkins, of Vermont; Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, of New York: Professors Hitchcock, 
Seelye, Stearns, and Boynden, of Massachu- 
setts; Hickok, Lewis, Crosby, and Shel- 
don, of New York: Atwater, of New Jer- 
sey; Johnson and Cattell, of Pennealvania ; 
al presidon of colleges, Superintendents 
of Public Schools: ndall, Kiddie, and 
Harrison, of New York city: Ballard, of 
Brunewick, and Parrish, of New Haven, 
Conn.; Philbrick, of Boston, Mass. ; Sears, 
of Newark, N. J.; Van Rokelen, Maryland; 
Ross, Indiana; Norrie, Ohio; White, Vir- 
ginia; Farquhar, Montgomery County, Ma- 
ryland, and others. 

The Scientific Basis is designed especial- 
ly for the education of the teacher, and for 
the teacher's use in the education of the 


— 


young. It contains radical intelligence ſor 
all the proſessors on the knowledge it af- 
fords of the faculties and activities of the 
human mind in its connection with the 
human body. The mind is classified in its 
three departments of Mentality as proceni: 
ed in nature, tbe spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the eocial or animal. All the facnl- 
ties as described by Phrenology are includ- 
ed in the three departments. The Tempera- 
ments are presented in connection with 
four beautifully executed chromo-litho- 
graphic plates, and e physio- 
ogically, and anatomically discussed. The 
reciprocal activitics of the temperaments 
in connection with the mental life are 
phrenologically defined and explained, to- 
ether with the special operation of the 

oly Ghost in His infinence upon the sou! 
of man, tracing scientifically the divine or- 
der and effect on and in the mind in its 
absolute dependence. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 7 and 88 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. PLAIN AND ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Plers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Vol. XIV.—1869., The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and Connty Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agrienltural Maple. 
north of St. Lonis and west of the Miasis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
{arm etock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terme: One gr $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa throngh legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HoMESTEAD AND 
FARM JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Masonic Harmonia; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the l 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Docter in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in es. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Catalognes of 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 


19 00 . 
SONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent STREET. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 
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The Useful, the Entertaining, and the Beautiful The Model Magazine of America! 
DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the Honsehold. A Mirror of the Fashions, and a 
Literary Conservator of Surpassing Interest and Artistic Excellence. 


List to the echo, hail the sonnd, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes; 
A Magazine of worth is foun 
Exalting both our taste and homes.“ 


THE USEFUL in Dewonear’s MONTHLY comprises the Utilities of Fashions in Ladies’ 
and Children’s dress, including full-size Fashionable Patterns. Colored Steel Plates, 
etc. Gardening, hoth useful and ornamental, adapted for Ladies; Model Cottages, 
with their ea ale and Home Matters in all their departments. 

THE ENTERTAINING compres Original Stories and Poems by the best authors, 
Bpicy Items, Talks to Womon by Jenny Jane, Literary and Art Gossip, etc., and Pop- 
ular Mnsic by the best composers, etc., etc. 

THE BEAUTIFUL comprises numerous Illustrations, done in the highest style of 
art, including elegantly colored Steel Fashion Plates, Historical and Domestic Scenes, 
and other objects of interest, all printed on the finest calendered paper, in the best 
manner, and in a style to forma splendid volume for binding at the end of the year; 
and altogether, a monthly vigitor that no lady of taste or economical housewife can 
afford to be without. 

Yearly Subscription, only $3, with the finest, largest, and most pleasing engraving 
ever finished in America, as a premium to each subscriber, and splendid premiums for 
clubs. Address DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 888 Broadway, N. Y. 
arte n sent by mail, the postage on the Engraving will be ten cents, which must 

e Included. 8 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY,—A NEW WORK FOR MARRIED AND 
SINGLE. 


WEDLOCK; 


Or, THE Riaut RELATIONS OF THE SEXES, a Scientific Treatise, Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and Showing Who May and WHO May Not Marry. By SAMUEL 
R. WELLs. One vol. 12mo, 250 pages; plain muslin, price $1 50; in fancy gilt bind- 
ing, $2. It is suitable for a holiday present. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution; Qual- 
ifications for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives for Marrying; Marriages 
of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when Justifiable ; Conjugal Selection —Affinities ; Court- 
ship—Long or Short; Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Na- 
tions; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages—are they Admissible; Jealousy — its 
Cause and Cure; Causes of Separation and Divorce; Celibacy—-Ancient and Modern; 
Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read Them; Phys- 
fegnomy ; Sensible Love Letters— Examples; The Poet's Wife; The Model Husband 
and the Model Wife—their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The Poetry of 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage — Being x Practical Guide to all the Relations of a 
Happy WIDpLOCE. Appropriate for the drawing-room center-table. 

The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. It was originally intended 
more especially for young people, but may be read with interest and with profit by those 
of every age. Copies will be sent by post to any address on receipt of price, by 

S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
E AGENTS may find a ready sale for this new and very popular book in every neigh- 
borhood. Liberal terms are given. Circulars with full particulars sent on receipt of 
stamp. 


Slow Horses Made Fast and 
Fast Horses Made Faster. The number of 
Haney’s Journal containing these valu- 
able and interesting articles, worth many 
dollars to any horse raiser or horse owner, 
complete for only fifteen cents. 

Ropert Bonner, Eeq., says of this 
series, in an editorial notice in the New 
York Ledger of October 16th: ‘* * * + 
very ere we and instructive articl 
by John Elderkin, Jr., now in course o 
publication in Hanes Journal, They are 
alone worth the price of the publication.” 
It would be superfluons to say anything of 
the value of this indorsement, as Mr. 
Bonner is recognized as an authority on 
everything relating to speed in horses. 

Remember, the articles, complete, can be 
had for only fifteen cents, and no farmer 
or horse owner should neglect this oppor- 
tunity. They will prevent many wasting 
money and rieking valuable horses in ex- 
periments with costly but pernicious 
methods now extensively advertised. 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 
119 Nassau Street, New York, and all 
Newsdealers. 


Fhotosraphs of Rev. Ilenry 
WARD BEECHER, 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. JOURNAL, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D. D., and others, published— card size— 
by ROCK WOOD, 839 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent by return v4 
Arat Post.” at Publishers’ ces. All 
works on Phrenology, Phonography, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. X. 


Women's Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary. Winter ses- 
sion opens Oct. 5th. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary of the Facnity, 

DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, 
gt. 128 Second Avenue, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted !! 


A Popular Young Foiks’ Magazine, worth 
$1 25a year. and a Magnificent Steel En- 
graving, worth $2 50, will be sent FREE ro 
ANYBODY who will become an Agent. 

For full particulars, specimen numbers, 
and Premium Lists, send Ten Cents to 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers of 
Our SCHOOLDAY Visitor, 424 Waluut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. gt. 


83,0003 Salary. — Address 


U. S. Piano Co., New York. lyr. 


Southerners, Beware !— The 
South is flooded with circulars and adver- 
tisements designed to entrap and defraud. 
Schemes played ont at the North are now 
being revived for the South. Beware! 
Read the new. revised and enlarged edition 
of that celebrated book, ROGUES AND 
RoGueERies, the most complete exposer of 
ail tricke, traps, and ae of great 
cities, all swindles by mail, and all bogus 
and catchpenny schemes. Intensely inter- 
esting, exposing all the secrete of raacality, 
and will thoroughly post you, and preveut 
you being taken in. large, closely- 
printed book, handsomely illustrated. A 
wonderful book and a good one for all. 
Only twenty-five cents. Sold by all book- 
sellers (of whom we Pe you should 
order if any in your vicinity), or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


* 


Nov., 1869. 


Valuable and Interesting 
Works. Sent by mail post-paid. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and Howson 
(Rev. J. S.) The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. Complete and unabridged edition. 
2 vols., 8vo, with colored maps and many 
elegant illustrations. New Edition. upon 
fine paper, cloth. $5, half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $9, morocco extra, 312. 


THE Same. Two vols. in one. With all 
the maps and illustrations. Complete and 
unabridged edition. 1 vol., 8vo. cloth, $8, 
half calf, $5 50, morocco extra, $8. 


Langs (Prof. J. P.. D. D.) Theological 
and Homiletical Commentary on the New 
Testament. Specially designed and adapted 
for the use of Ministers aud Studenta. Ed- 
ited by Rev. Dr. P. Scuarp, assisted by 
lending divines of the varions Evangelical 
Denominations. 8vo, per volume, $5, in 
sheep, $6 50, in half calf, $7 50. 


Matrnew,. Edited by Rev. D. Schaff, $5. 


MARK AND LUKE. MARK., edited by Rev. 
W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D.; aud LUKE, edited 
by Rexe C. C. Starbuck, D.D. In one vol., 

vo, 


Acts. Edited by Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Schaeffer, $5. 


JAMES. PETER, JOHN. AND JUDE. Edited 
by Rev. Dr. Mombert, €5. 


GERKTars. General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Prof. Taylor Lewis 
and Dr. Gosman, $5. i 


CORINTHIANS. By Rev. Dr. W. D. Poor 
and Rev. Dr. Conway Wing. €5. 


THES8ALONIANS. By Rev. Dr. Lillie.— 
Tixorirr AND Tirts. By Rev. Dr. Wash- 
burne and Rev. Dr. Day.—HEBREws. By 
Rev. Dr. Kendrick.—PHILEMUN. By Rev. 
Dr. H. B. Hackett, $5. 


PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE. Being Selections 
from One Hundred Years of National Lit- 
erature, compiled for the nee of Schools in 
Reading and Speaking, $1 75. 


MrTcHeELt (Prof. O. M.) The Planetary 
and Stellar Worlds. A Popular Exposition 
of the great Discoveries and Theories ot 
Modern Astronomy. In a Series of Ten 
Lectures, $1 75. 


POPULAR ASTROXOMY. Illustrated, $1 75. 
ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE, $1 75. 


TEMPERANCE RECOLLECTIONS, Labors, 
Defeats, Triumphe. Autobiography. By 
Rev. John Marsh, D.D. Portrait, . 


WonvDeErs oF Hear. M. Cazin. 90 I- 
lustrations, $1 50. 


WONDERS or Optics. F. Marion. 0 
Illustrations, $1 50. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
vielle. 39 Illustrations, $1 50. 


Tue Human INTELLECT; with an Intro- . 
duction upon Perchology and the Human 
Soul. By Prof. Noah Porter, D. D., of Yale 
College. 1 vol., 8vo, nearly 700 pages. $5. 

THe HISTORY or THE ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH, From the beginning, 1&4, to the 
completion, August, 1866. By Henry M. 
Field, D.D. ith Minatrations. 8 
Edition, with a New Chapter, $1 75. 

Lovꝝ As A LAW, AND THE Law or LOVE; 
or Moral Science, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Mark Hopkine, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Williams College, $1 75. 

Tue PERSON OF CHRIST. The Miracles 
of History. With a Reply to Strauss and 
Renan, and a Collection of Testimonies of 
Unbelievers, $1 25. 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price, 


by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Hlectrotypers. No. 18 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill Head,. and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


De Fou- 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The Atlology of History Religious, Po- 
litical, and jlosophical. (Human is 
but a man who lives wally and learns 
continually.) Price. prepaid, $1 50. S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway. 


Employment.—Pleasant and 


profitable. Send stamp for particolare to 
8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


— 


V / ß See 
Digitized by Google 


Phrenologioal Bust, designed especia 


Prico by Express boxed (not mailable). $2,00. Small sized Bust, $1. Address S. R. Werts, 889 Broadway, N. V. 


lly for Learners, showing the exact Location of the Organs of the Brain 


— K 
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How 


7 


Y ON MAN,” finely illustrated, $1. 
N. V. 


“How to Write, How to Talk 
s to 8. R. WEILIS, No. 389 Broadway, 
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ceive three months numbers—Oc- 
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Important Book now Ready. — May 


Orders should be sent in at once. 


children in the world.“ — The 8.8. Times, 


THE 


CHILDREN’S HOUR — 


LITHE IGREAT] B 


NATIONAL [SONG] Z 


ENTITLED 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE The Starry Flag í 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


The Children’s Hour 


is the most beautifully illustrated Magazine 
published. For 1570, it will exceed in inter- 


wh Mrs. M.O, 
L. A. B. Curtis, Ada M. Kennicott, Mis, M. I. 
C ark, Rosella Rice, Irene L——, Kate Surh- 


IN GENESIS 


Written by H. MILLARD, Esq., the Author 
of “ Waiting,” “ Viva L'America” ete., ete. 


This beautiful gem is arranged for the 


Plano, and every lover of this country should 
have a copy. Printed on heavy Music paper. 


Price 10e. It is also contained in the 


October No. of Hrroscocx's New Mon tunity 


; e 
2 Nite ye Pvt thy or all ethers, 15 3 oe, . oy E ie Tho Children’ Hone for J annary in pe Macazine, (now ready), Price 250. Maile 
C e, Egy ee 

92 N. B. PHELPS & Co., * Cop Eiye y bach, of Longfellow’s exquisite poem, 7 BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

2 Gen. Ag’ts, 17 Cortlandt St., N., Y. 2. Qe * “THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” Publisher, 2.1 Beekman St., N. Y. 
— New subscribers who send Allee Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phebe 

E in their names at once, shall re- ohnson, T. B. Artbur, Mra. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AND IN Groroey; or, the Biblical 
Account of Man's Creation, tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By J seh P. Thompson D. D., EL. D. Pries 5 f. 00. 
S. R. Werts, Publisher, 339 Broadway, New York. 
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The Retailers Manual. Embodving the conclusions of thirty years’ experience in M 


Bryant, Greeley, Bennett, Brooks, Marble, Duna, Raymond; The Male a 
Sleep Walker; Brain Waves; Landseer; Lorenzo Dow and Pe 


Sy 


PROSPECTUS OF 


Frank Leslie's Publications 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 

The alm of this paper is to furnish a pic- 
torial history of current events, Between 
thirty and forty illustrations appear in every 
weekly number, including eight eng avings 
of the pictorial spirit of the forcign presa 
events cf nations! or local interest, railroe 
or steamboat eccidents, amusing and thrill- 
ing incidents, comics, etc, The literary mat- 
ter comprises, Leeides well written editori- 
als on the kading questions of the day, and 
descriptions of the engravings, a serfal story 
of thrilling interest, entertaining 1 arratives 
and tales, bhumcrous anecdotes, choice 
poems, etc. 

fubseription price, $4 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

A purely literary pictorial, Excluding 
events of the day. its aim, us ita title indi- 
cates, ls to furnit h smuscment for the lels- 
ure hour. Its contents consist principally 
of original stories by able writere,—includ- 
ing a serial, accounts of remarkable sdven- 
tures, biographical eketches of self-made 
men—with portraits, descriptions of man- 
ners and customs in remote countries, short 
poems, fairy stories, enigmas, conul drums, 
charades, etc. Illustrated with large and 
epirited engravinge, of which there are from 
fifteen to twenty in each weekly number. 

Subscription price, $4 per year, 


Frank Leslie's Illustrirte Zeitung. 


A pfetorlal r ewepaper ia the German lan- 
guage, containing a large number of engrav- 
ings illustrating events of the day, exciting 
and amusing incidente, adventures and man- 
nere and customs in all j arts of the world, 
with a large amount of literary matter, In- 
eluding numervus interesting tales. This 
paper combines for the German reader the 
attractions presented in the Illustrated 
‘Newspaper and the Chimney Corner. rub- 
scription price, $4 per year, 


Frank Leslie's Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly. 


One of the ehenpeat pictorial papers ever 
published. Intended Jor tke amuse ment of 
yourh of both sexes, The illastratlons and 

iterary matu rare such as evpeciaily recom- 
mend themselves to the young. It contains, 
besides a continued story and well-written 
tales, accounts of wonderful adventure, des- 
eriptlontand iiluetrations of foreign manners 
and customs, ancedotes and pictures of ani- 
mals, familar and fanny fables, parlor magic, 
etc, From twenty to twenty-five engravings 
appear in each weekly jesuo. Bubseription 
price, $2.50 per year, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine. 

The leading fashion periodical in America. 
Each monthly number contains a large 
colored plate of the latest fashions, from 
designs sent from Paris as soon as invented, 
which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Parts; also a four-page un- 
colored fashion plate, embracing the various 
leading atyles, These are accompanied 
with full descriptions and cxplanations, 
with numerous other Illustrations. Every 
number contains an original letter from 
Paris describing the very latest modes, by 
a lady whose position gives her access to 
fashionable society. The literary portion of 
this Magazine comprises a continued story, 
numerous interesting tales, poetry, anec- 
cotes, ete. The whole profusely illustrated 
with fine engravings. Subscription price, 
$3.50 a year. 


Frank Leslie’s Eudget of Fan. 


This is a comic pictorial newspaper, pub- 
lished on the first of every month. Its re- 
markable success, and the steady Increase 
in its circulation, at test its ač uptation to the 
popular taste. It looks at things of the day 
frum a comic point of view, and its ilustra- 
tions—of which there are from forty to fifty 
in every issuc—are directed, without respect 
to station or person, sguinst the follies and 
vices of the times. It constitutes an almost 
inexhaustible eource of muse ment and fun, 
Eubscription price, $1.50 per year. 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


The cheapest periodical in the United 
Staten, eontalnli g eighty large octavo pages 
of letter-press, with trom twenty to twebly- 
five Uinstrations, besides two tull-page en- 
gtavings on tinted j aper, in each num!er, 
A codtinue d story, and well written tales 
and stories of adventure, with Lamorvus 
anecdotes, descriptions of manners and cus- 
toms, umutemenis for young people, ete., 


constitute the reading matter. Terme of 


subscription, €1.50 fer year. 
Subscriptions should Le sent to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 


g 
and racy Annual hr 5 cents. S. R. WELLS, 889 Breadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


The Most Popular Juvenile] Magazine in America. 


Free! Free!! Free!!! 


All new subscribers for The Little Corporal for the new year, zent to the publish- 
ers before the close of November, will recelye the Nov, and Dec. Numbers of 1569 Free! 


The Little Corporal. 


TERMS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


SINGLE COPY, TWELVE CENTS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL hae a larger cirenlation than any other Juvenile Magazine 
in the world, and is Letter worth the price than aby oiher magazine ever published. 

Because of its Immente circulation, we are enabled to fornish it at the low price of Ox 
Dol.LARk A T IAB; Six cop les. (ne ycar, $5; tir gle number, 12 cents; or free to anyone who 
will try to raise a club. Beautiful premit ms for dubs, 

Subscribe NOW. New volumes begin January and July; back numbers ean always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEW ELL & Co., Publishers, 
. Office of the Little Corporal, CHICAGO, ILL’ 
TIE LITTLE CORPORAL IN CLUB WITH OTHER PERIODICALS, 


We also offer the Little Corporal, and either of the Periodicals named below at the follow- 
ing prices; (for both.) 


Hours at Home, Prairie Farmer, 2 50 [Nationa] Sunday- 
Rivereide Magazine, Rural New-Y¥ orker, 8 50 School Teacher, 


Galaxy, The Advance, 8 CO School Festival, 1% 


To secnre any of the above, orders and money must be sent to ALFRED L. WELL 
4 Co., Publishers of the Little Corporal, Chicago, III. . 


Hygeio-Therapeutic College, 1869-70, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


HE LECTURE TERM will commence about the middle of November and gontinue 90 
weeks, Ample facilities are provided fur Practical Anatcmy with Disseetions, aud 
Surgical and Obstetrical Demonstradiens. Lecture fees, $1.00; Diplomas, $30, 
N. B.—A limited number of Free. Beholarships will be granted to deserving and needy 
perima For farther information, address, 


Harper’s Magazine, 74 25 )Hearth and Home, $4 25 [Naeby's Toledo Blade, $2 25 
Harper's Weekly, 4 25 |Lippineott’s Magazine, 4 25 Children's Hour, 2 25 
Harper’s Bazar, 4 25 Petert on's Magazine, 4 25 |Nursery, 2 20 
Atlantic Monthly, 4 25 N. T. Weekly Tribune, [2 60 The Art Journal, 4 00 
Putnam's Magazine, 4 4 Western Rural, 2 50 Am. Agriculturist, 2 15 

3 

2 75 

4 U0 


R. r. TRALL, M. b. 
LARCEST—BEST—CHEAPEST. 


MOORES 


Rural New-Yorker, 
RURAL, 1 “a WEEKLY. 


This famous journal was vastly enlarged and improved in January last, 
and is now not only the Leading and most Popular, but by far the 


LARGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS 
IN THE WORLD! 


The Rurav has no equal in its sphere of Journalism,—both Press and 
People pronouncing it 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


At an expense of many thourand dollars a year, the Rr RAL. is profusely 
illustrated with appropriate and beautiful ergravings, and is now the largest 
illustrated paper extant. Each number contains sixteen large quarto pages 
of tive columus, + 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 


All who cultivate Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, ete., even on a small scale, 
(in city, village, or suburb), need the Rx RAL: while Farmere, Planters, Hor- 
ticulturists, Stock Breeders, Wool Growers, Dairy men, Poultry Fanciers, etc., 
will find it invaluable. In the family it is highly regarded, ite Literary and 
Miscellaneous Departments furnishing Choice and Entertaining Reading for all. 
It is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation, 


Only 83 a Year—Much less to Clubs, and Great Inducements to 
Local Club Agents. 


THE 13 NUMBERS OF THIS QUARTER, 


(Oct. to Jan.,) cent, on trial, to any address in the United States or Canada 
for 30 Cents. 


Try tLe Trial Trip of the Best Weekly. 
Address, D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


ENOCH 
MORGAN'S SONS’ 


$ 


SAPOLIO, 


For Cleaning and Polishing. 


SaroLio wil] make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only Sapolto to clean White Paint. 
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The Emphatic Diaglott an Interlineary Word-for-Word English Translation of the Original GREEK TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT, with 
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JUSTUS VON LIEBIe, 


THE EMINENT CHEMIST. 


Amone the few scientific characters 
of the day whose reputation is world- 
wide, and who seem to belong as much 
to one country as another, because of the 
material aid they have afforded in pro- 
moting general civilization, Justus von 
Liebig stands prominent. In the de- 
partment of physiology, and in the scien- 
tific tillage of the soil, upon which he 
early appreciated that mankind is alto- 
gether dependent for subsistence, he has 
developed facts and rules for practice of 
inestimable importance. To him Europe 
is chiefly indebted for the processes 
which have restored vast tracts of ex- 
hausted and abandoned land to their 
ancient fertility. 
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PORTRAIT OF JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, THE EMINENT CHEMIST. 


A strongly marked Motive tempera- 
ment, with much of the mental crystal- 
lized in its sharply defined expression, 
stamps this striking countenance with 


special interest. The grand profile, with 
its prominent brow, powerful nose, finely 
cut mouth, and strong chin, indicates the 
man of earnest convictions, persistent 
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scrutiny, and dauntless exertion. The 
noble development of the perceptive 
faculties evinces unmistakably the man 
of utility, the man of material discern- 
ment, the man of facts. : 

The brain anterior of the ear is un- 
usually large, even for a great man. It 
would appear from the portrait that two- 
thirds of that wonderful agent of the 
mind lay in the region of the intellect 
and semi-intellect. Such a mind should 
possess remarkable grasp and compre- 
hensiveness, becoming, by virtue of its 
own accumulative tendencies, a vast re- 
pository of scientific truth. 

The back-head, though not deep, evi- 
dently possesses breadth, Combativeness 
being sufficiently indicated to warrant 
us in believing him to be inspired with 
warmth and spirit of a sufficiently ag- 
gressive character to promote his intel- 
lectual aims. He is not wanting in 
steadiness and self-possession, while Be- 
nevolence is a conspicuous element in 
‘his moral character. 

There is no little resemblance in this 
portrait of Liebig to the well-known 
profile likenesses of ex-Secretary Seward, 
and we may say that the latter in his 
important field of statesmanship exhib- 
ited that sharp and clear insight, that 
readiness in comprehending actual con- 
ditions amid the perplexities of foreign 
and home diplomacy, which the great 
chemist has shown in the extensive re- 
searches of the laboratory. 

BIOGRAPHY.* 

Justus LrgBIG was born in Darmstadt, the 
capital of the duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, on 
the 12th of May, 1803, his parents being well-to- 
do citizens. His youthful education shows no 
such precocity as we are frequently accustomed 
to look for in the early life of great men. Du- 
ring one school] inspectien he sat with another 
boy upon the lowest bench, when the school 
inspector read them a severe lecture. Many 
years afterward Liebig accidentally met his old 
companion of the lowest bench in Vienna. 
The latter had taken an honorable position 
as music director, and Liebig had become 
the world-renowned Professor of Chemistry. 
What the Councilor of the Consistory proph- 
esied of us,” said Liebig, was not so very 
dangerous after all!” Of the “best” out of 
that school the most had become aspirants for 
office, merchants, mechanics; while the stone 
which was cast aside has become a corner- 


stone of humanity. 
Liebig was early intended for pharmacy, and 


* From the German of Friedrich Mohr, by John P. 
Jackson. 


received his first instruction in a drug store at 
Heppenheim, near Darmstadt, in 1818. He 
could not agree with his lady principal, how- 
ever, who one day expected him to split wood 
for her; and he soon showed Heppenheim and 
pharmacy a neat pair of heels, and proceeded 
in a conveyance to Darmstadt. Here he found 
enough material upon which he could indulge 
his natural inclination to chemical matters, not 


-only in his father’s drysaltery business, but in 


a variety of opportunities at his command. He 
prepared himself in this way for the University, 
and entered Bonn in 1819, and subsequently 
Erlangen. There was, however, at that time 
but little for chemistry to accomplish in the 
German universities, and he was left chiefly 
to his own industry and genius. In 1822 he 
left Erlangen, and went in the autumn of the 
same year to Paris, where he attended the lec- 
tures of Gay-Lussac, Thenard, Dulong, and 
others, completing at the same time his neg- 
lected mathematical studies. He had the good 


.fortune to find in the excellent Gay-Lussac 


a warm supporter, who invited him into his 
private laboratory, and allowed him to partici- 
pate in his work. In this way they finished 
conjaintly their labor over the fulminating acid 
—an acid contained in quicksilver—and Liebig 
thus became honorably introduced into science 
by the hand of his friend. At the instance 
of the great Humboldt, Liebig subsequently 
became professor, but not until he had over- 
come the influence of many hindrances which 
stood in the way of his fitting himself for the 
position in his own fatherland, since he had 
not graduated from one of its universities. 
After a thorough examination at Giessen, how- 
ever, the doctor’s degree, which he had earlier 
received in Erlangen, was recognized, and he 
was then (1824) appointed, in his twenty-first 
year, as extraordinary Professor of Chemistry 
in the University. Two years later he was 
appointed to a regular professorship in the 
same institution. It was here that he devel- 
oped that uncommon activity from which such 
great results were to follow for science and 
humanity. 


The laboratory at Giessen was in its time the 
most renowned in the world, not only through 
the number of distinguished scholars it had 
produced, but in the importance of the labors 
and discoveries perfected under the guidance 
of the most celebrated teachers ; nor has it ever 
been equaled since by any other laboratory in 
the world, not excepting even that of Liebig’s 
himself in Munich. Liebig's spirit pervaded all. 
Many who furnished excellent services while 
under his guidance could not continue when 
left to themselves. Thus it was shown that it 
was more difficult to give the problems than to 
solve them. As soon as the question was proper- 
ly put, there were hands enough found to attempt 
its resolution. It is the same in a mine, or upon 
the chase; when the vein is found, men are 
not wanting to prosecute the work; when it 
is known that game is to be found in a certain 
field, every one can drive it out. The only 
difficulty is to find the trace of the metallic lode 


and the lair of the game. Each of Liebig’s 
scholars was given experiments accerding to 
his individual capability. It was not the cus- 
tom always to reach results by the well-known 
methods—to analyze feld-spar and granite for 
the hundredth time ; but to endeavor with new 
solutions to win new truths. Liebig made a 
daily visit of some hours’ length through the 
laboratorium, carefully examining the details 
of the work in progress. Many having ex- 
hausted their resources, sometimes waited long 
for his visit. But it was only when the pupil 
was totally without expedient that the master 
appreached with his aid. Thus were those 
able fellow-workers won who now occupy 80 
many chairs of instruction in chemistry in 
Europe, among whom, from simple memory, 
and thus of course omitting many like worthy 
names, the following may be mentioned: Et- 
tling, Fresenius, Barrentrap, Schoedler, Bro- 
meis, Redtenbacher, Schroetter, Plantamour, 
Kane, Gregory, Knapp, Will, Strecker, Fehling, 
Kopp, Zwinger, Scherer, Schlossberger, Bensch, 
Hofmann, Thaulow, Stenhouse, Kekule, Gries, 
Muller, Mayer. 


After a circuit in the laboratorium, Liebig 
returned, at least in later years, somewhat ex- 
hausted to his study, in order there to meditate 
over those cases upon which he had been un- 
able to come to an immediate conclusien. But 
modestly the students knocked for admittance 
at the study door after their former comforter, 
and even there would not let him free.” 

When Liebig entered the sphere of science, 
the chemistry of inorganic bodies had already 
been brought to a high development by Ver- 
zelius. He was soon convinced that his call 
lay more in the sphere of organic bodies, with 
the life-gifted nature of the vegetable and ani- 
mal world. Up to this time but little had oc- 
curred in this department, and only the greatest 
scientific men had engaged in it. The experi- 
ments required the most skillful hands, much 
time and trouble. Liebig soon apprehended 
that if anything great was to be accomplished 
in this field, it was necessary first of all to sim- 
plify the methods and apparatus, and to short- 
en the operations. It is not our duty, however, 
to approach nearer to this purely scientific de- 
partment; it is only necessary to speak of it if 
we would learn how the highest interests of 
science and humanity often depend upon small 
things. Through the simplifications in the 
analysis of erganic bodies, less gifted heads 
could now apply themselves thereto, and the 
time which was of the highest worth to the 
master could now be assumed by the industri- 
ous and assiduous, if less talented. By the 
simplified activity of so many hands the mate- 
rial was first acquired out of which a new 
science could be erected, the numerous results 
of which were the building-stone for the sub- 
sequently completed edifice of vegetable and 
animal chemistry. Liebig was thus the creator 
of the science of organic chemistry, though for 
a long time he had no presentiment of the re- 
sults which should flow from it. l 

In 1889 Liebig was honored, by the British 
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Association of Naturalists at Liverpool, with 
the commission to report upon the pres- 
ent condition of our knowledge of organic 
chemistry, with special reference to agriculture 
and industry. As he commenced upon the 
preparation of this report, and to sift and place 
in order the materials on hand, he found no- 
where a complete science, but only indefinite 
views, unproved hypotheses and opinions, and 
self-evident errors. A mere report of these 
could have but little worth; and if he would 
complete his commission, he must first discover 
a new science, and offer it. This was the 
exterior inducement to that remarkable work 
presented to the British Association of Natu- 
ralists at Glasgow, in 1840, entitled “ Organic 
Chemistry, in its Application to Agriculture 
and Physiology.” His great preparatory la- 
bors on the constitution of organic bodies, ob- 
tained by the aid of his improved and simpli- 
fied methods of examination, here came in 
place; and it can be said with truth, that if a 
greater portion of the work had not already 
been completed, its appearance must have been 
postponed for many years. But at once a great 
number of questions arose which must first be 
solved by experiments, and for which, how- 
ever, the well-appointed laboratory offered the 
necessary assistance. In order to become ac- 
quainted with the peculiar transactions occur- 
ring in the formation of vegetable bodies, the 
question must first be answered—Out of what 
substances do plants form their bodies? It is 
well known that all parts of living natures con- 
sist ef only a few and always the same sub- 
stances or elements, namely, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, to which still a fourth, nitrogen, is 
joined in some. 

The opinion had become settled that carbon, 
which is never wanting in organic bodies, was 
derived from the remains of earlier vegetation, 
from the so-called humus (or decayed vegetable 
matter) present in the soil, which was known 
to be soluble in potash, and present in abun- 
dance in every soil planted with vegetables, in 
turf and peat. Liebig saw the falsity of a view 
which could not explain how the earlier vege- 
tation, from whose remains the present growth 
should take its substance, had arisen. Nor 
was it conceivable how the amount of this de- 
cayed vegetable matter should always increase 
with time, when it must necessarily give up its 
nourishment to the succeeding generation. Lie- 
big first gave out the view, measuredly, that 
plants received their carbon entirely from car- 
bonic acid, which is contained in the atmos- 
phere, and which likewise arises from the slow 
decay of the remains of earlier vegetation in 
the earth; that also the humus (or decayed 


vegetable matter) is undoubtedly devoted to 


the nourishment of plants; but not in the 
earlier sense that it should be dissolved, but 
rather that it became gradually transformed, 
through oxydation, into carbonic acid, and 
then served as nourishment to the plants. Sim- 
ilar views had been already uttered here and 
there, but always as an individual possible case, 
while the Aumus theory vegetated in peace. 


Lastly, the source of nitrogen, a substance 
found in all plants, and resembling in appear- 
ance the white of an egg, was still to be ascer- 
tained. It was known that the remains of 
plants and animals could also supply nitrogen, 
but just such a similar case was here as with 

the question of carbon. This substance could 
not be absorbed by the plant in the shape of 
albumen or fibrin, but only after it had first 
been destroyed through rottenness, and the 
whole nitrogenic contents transformed into 
ammonia. In this the difference in the growth 
of plants and animals became clearly apparent 
—that plants lived only upon inorganic sub- 
stances, and generate organic; and that the 
animal can live only on the organic matter of 
plants, and generates by its act of living the 
inorganic, which latter, again, can be applied to 
the sustenance of plants. Thus was the de- 
pendence between the two great living king- 
doms, which had been already anticipated and 


announced here and there, determined and 


brought to a wonderful exposition. The plant 
is appointed to produce new organic bodies— 
the sugar-cane can not imbibe sugar with its 
roots, it must rather generate it; the rape-plant, 
the olive, can not be tilled with oil, they must 
both produce it; and for that purpose they 
need the same substance as the vine does ‘in 
order to generate the juice, and the poppy- 
plant the opium, namely, carbonic acid, ammo- 
nia, and water. These three bodies are pres- 
ent in the form of gas in the atmosphere, and 
are distributed by it over the whole world. 


If nothing further were necessary to the rais- 
ing of plants, the whole of agriculture would 
consist only of. seed-time and harvest. But 
we have the experience of all agriculturists 
to show that it can not altogether be so; that 
every field can be brought to the verge of bar- 
renness by continuous sowing and harvesting. 
Men sought the cause of this phenomenon in 
the supposition that every plant secreted 
matter in its roots which, while disadvan- 
tageous to itself, could be useful to another; 
wherewith the visible results of the changing 
of crops were brought in connection. But this 
view could not be the correct one, for the same 
plants have grown on the prairies and on the 
pampas, in the same situation, and with like 
luxuriance, for thousands of years; and the 
only difference between them and the arable 
field and meadow of the farmer is this, that 
while on the prairies the harvest is never gath- 
ered, in the other it is reaped every year. And 
with this gathering of the harvest must neces- 
sarily be taken away matter which can never 
be restored. In this way Liebig finally arrived 
at the grand conclusion which forms the pal- 
pable foundation of the new agriculture—that 
the ash-constituents of the plant belong to the 
life of the plant; that plants without a certain 
amount of this non-volatile substance can not 
possibly be developed. 

This simple sentence, which is now compre- 
hensible wherever it is uttered, every intelli- 
gent farmer carries on his tongue, and makes 
it the rule of his actions. This sentence has, 


therefore, become weighty, because it is indis- 
pensable in its assistance to man in the pro- 
duction of plants. While the volatile elements 
of plants are carried off by the wind into every 
quarter of the globe, and are thus accessible 
from the summit of the Himalayas to the depths 
of the sea, from the luxuriant coasts of Ceylon 
and Amboyna to the uttermost point of Spitz- 
bergen, the fireproof, clod-clinging, ashen con- 
stituent, which is only. moved the width of a 
blade of straw in a year, becomes surely and 
regularly distributed again in the earth, but 
yet contains no substitution for the portion 
which is gone away. As soon as this theory 
was recognized, practical science took on a 
different aspect. Man could and must direct 
his whole energy to the restoring of this mate- 
rial necessarily withdrawn by agriculture from 
the soil. It is true that people had earlier rec- 
ognized by experience the usefulness and ne- 
cessity of manures, and in all times they had 
used the refuse of life wherever it could be ren- 
dered servicable, and not being otherwise avail- 
able, for this purpose; but it was not known 
what substances were thus returned to the soil 
in this refuse, nor was it a matter of consider- 
ation that it should give adequate compensa- 
tion for what had been taken away in fruit and 
animals sold. 


The first great application which Liebig made 
of the facts thus acquired was to prove with. 
mathematical precision how even fruitful fields 
must become impoverished and barren by the 
mere making use ef their own manures, as is 
usually done in agriculture. The indispensable 
ashen constituents of the plant are first a certain 
quantity of sulphate, gypsum, to give to the 
albumen the necessary amount of sulphur of 
which it is ever in need ; then phosphoric acid, 
which must be contained as phosphate of lime 
in every plant-growing soil, and a certain quan- 
tity of potash, which is contained in the ashes 
of all plants. These are the substances which 
in the natural course of things would return to 
the soil, but which by modern agriculture are 
now taken elsewhere. Science comes to the 
aid of the farmer. She examines the rocks, the: 
stones, the refuse of industry, for these mate- 
rials, and offers them properly prepared to his 
hand. The distant coasts of the still sea are 
explored, and treasures of infinite value which 
lay for thousands of years, accumulating and 
useless, are brought into commerce, and are 
now producing life. 

The blessings arising from intellectual con- 
quest also spread in neighboring spheres. With 
the accurate knowledge of the nutritive mate- 
rials and the parts of the animal body, there 
arose the remarkable fact as a result—that the 
animal can use only such material for its nour- 
ishment as have already in the plant the con- 
stitution of the animal body. The vegetable al- 
bumen in hay and clover differs from that in 
cattle or poultry only in form, and the latter 
not at all from that of man; so that the grass 
plant first produces the material for the brain 
of the thinker. The celebrated physiologist 
Johann Muller was so taken by the importance 
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of the discoveries of Liebig in this field, that 
he at once suspended the second edition of his 
work on physiology. In his 80th year, Muller 
was at Coblentz, his birthplace, and Liebig quite 
aceidentally was there too. Neither were per- 
sonally acquainted with the other. A meeting 
was brought about in the Bellevue Hotel, and on 
Muller’s being introduced into the saloon, both 
advanced and embraced cordially. Liebig took 
upon himself the part of host, and enchanted 
Muller by the richness of his intellect and the 
grandeur of his views. The conversation at 
that time was more on physiology. 

Liebig’s acquaintance with the laws of nature 
led him to a totally unexpected understanding 
of the history of the world. As the Constitu- 
ent Assembly at one time declared the sentiment 
that the ignorance, the forgetfulness, or con- 
tempt of the rights of man are the only cause 
ef public misfortune, and the destruction of 
governments at the head of their works, 80 
Liebig is responsible for the expression—that 
the ignorance and violation of the laws of nature 
are the essential cause of the downfall of nations 
and the revolutions of history. All nations, if 
they have destroyed the fruitfulness of their 
soil during a cycle of centuries, must change 
their locality or become conquered by a neigh- 
boring people. The migrations of nations were 
a result of the violated natural law; and the 
Alarics and Attilas were not themselves 
the pursuers, but were driven off by neces- 
sity. Greece’s period of bloom soon passed 
away, on account of her narrow territory of 
fruitful coasts ; and even at the time of Philip 
she could not long withstand the crafty con- 
queror, on account of a scarcity of wheat. The 
thousand years’ dominion of Rome is explained 
in the fact that as victor she enforced from the 
vanquished her necessities of life, until even 
here the productive power of the soil of Sicily, 
Northern Africa, Asia Minor, took its course 
through the Cloaca Maxima in the Tyrrhean 
Sea. Never was Italy so populated as at the 
time of the landing of Eneas; and Greece was 
never so rich both in people and cities as at the 
time when Homer in his Iliad sings to us his 
catalogue of ships. The names of the cities of 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia—Susa, Palmyra, 
Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, Sardis 
—sound to us like the legends of a land where 
now scarce a solitary shepherd seeks the great 
shade of antiquity among the broken pillars. 
And what has produced this fearful change? 
The ignorance of the laws of nature; the de- 
struction of the fruitfulness of the soil by agri- 
cultural robbery! At last every people must 
emigrate— their gods in the bosom carrying 
—and seek fresh lands full of natural vitality, 
until even these, too, must be left from the same 
cause. Thus has the world-dominion of the 
south become transferred to the north, because 
here yet lay an unexhausted soil; but it will 
be compelled to retreat hence-if we do not, in 
the mean time, become generally acquainted 
with the laws of nature. 

In this sense, then, we can say that Liebig 
has re-conquered the whole of mankind ; for he 
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teaches them the law according to which the 
fruitfulness of the soil can be restored, thus 
permitting them to remain a thousand or even 
more years upon the land of their ancestors. 
The conquerors of antiquity, the Tamerlanes, 
the Ghenghis Khans, passed by as a hurricane, 
leaving no traces of their presence except de- 
stroyed cities and desolated human happiness. 
But the conquest of Liebig is of eternal dura- 
tion, and the first condition to the dream of 
eternal peace. The inventing of the art of 
printing and the steam engine are not of such 
world-historical importance as the agricultural 
chemistry of Liebig; for with the use of the 
former no people have any protection against 
the exhaustion of their soils —against famine. 
[We would do great injustice to Liebig’s ex- 
tended fame by not completing the record of 
his labors in enumerating his principal publi- 
cations. We may name his “ Familiar Letters 
on Chemistry, and its,Relations to Commerce, 


‘Physiology, and Agriculture,” written for the 


purpose of facilitating the application of chem- 
ical truths to the practical arts of life, and fol- 
lowing up the researches on the bearing of 
chemistry upon physiology, medicine, and ag- 
riculture; “ Animal Chemistry, or Chemistry 
in its Application to Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy,” in which he traces out the changes in 
vegetable bodies, and their causes. Many 
papers on this subject also appeared in the 
Annalen der Chemistrie, and other magazines, 
and have been embodied and translated under 
the title of Researches - on the Chemistry of 
Food.” He completed, with Wohler, a “ Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry,” commenced in 1887. 
He contributed to Gerger’s “Handbook of 
Pharmaceutical. Chemistry” (1839), the portion 
devoted to Organic Chemistry, which has since 
appeared as a separate work, In 1841 he fur- 
nished the organic portion of Dr. Turner’s 
“Elements of Chemistry.” In 1848 he estab- 
lished, with Professor Kopp, an Annual Report 
on the Progress of Chemistry, aided by cele- 
brated contributors. Among his numerous 
works translated into English are, Letters on 
Modern Agriculture,” “Natural Laws of Ag- 
riculture,” Agricultural Chemistry,“ Prin- 
ciples of Agricultural Chemistry,” Handbook 
of Organic Analysis,” Practical Examination 
on the Procedure and Results of the Analyzing 
of Organic Bodies,” Introduction to the Study 
of Chemistry,” “ Researches into the Motions of 
Juices in the Animal Body,“ Physiology 
Applied to the Treatment of Diseases,” and 
others. 

The great chemist has received honors from 
all parts of the world, from individuals, soci- 
eties, and even royalty. Louis II., the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, made him a Baron 
in 1845. Professorships have been offered to 
him in England, at Heidelberg, Vienna, and 
the chief universities in Germany. He re- 


mained at Giessen till 1852, when he accepted 
the Professorship of Chemistry at Munich, and 
the Presidency of the Laboratory there. In 
1854 he was honored by his admirers in Europe 
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ı by a gift of five thousand dollars (gold), a por- 
tion of which was presented to him in the 


shape of five pieces of silver, intended to pass 
as heirlooms to his children, and the remain- 
der, or half, in money. He was, in 1800, ap- 
pointed President of the Academy of Science 
at Munich, as successor of Thiersch. In 1861 he 


was elected foreign associate member of the 


Paris Academy of Science, to take the place of 
Liedmann. } 
—ů — 
TEMPERAMENTS. 


A WRITER in the N. Y. Independent says: 

Instinct is a great matter, as Falstaff justly 
remarked; and so is temperament. Indeed, 
temperament, if not instructed, modifies and 
directs instinct. Instinct prompts us all to be 
as prosperous and happy as we can be. Tem- 
perament makes us take very different views as 
to how these fortunate results are to be gained. 
The sanguineous temperament sees all things 
couleur de wos, and the whole prospect glows 
with light and beauty. Everything is going 
on well, and will go on better. Prosperity is 
the rule, and adversity the exception. Health 
is the normal condition, and disease the abnor- 
mal and accidental, which health is ever striv- 
ing to overcome and eliminate. 

The bilious temperament, on the other hand, 
tinges everything it sees with a congenial yel- 
low, as the jaundiced eye gives its own hue to 
whatever it looks upon. If health be the order 
of Nature, disease has become the second nature 
of man through his misconduct or mismanage- 
ment. The influence of these two tempera- 
ments is seen in all the relations of life—in the 
family, on the exchange, in philosophy, in 
science, in theology. 

Now the resultant of these two forces—drag- 
ging as they do in opposite directions—is gen- 
erally in a line of average common sense. If 
it were not for the sanguine man, the progress 
of our material prosperity would not have gone 
forward with the velocity which has all along 
characterized it. And if his enthusiasm were 
not checked and modified by the careful anx- 
iety, and chilled by the ill-boding fears of his 
bilious partner, it would oftener end in bank- 
ruptcy than it does now. The views which 
men take of public affairs are colored in the 
same way by the tint of the optic lens through 
which they are regarded. The mind’s eye of 
one man sees the near distance crowded with 
excessive importations, and the remote horizon 
black with clouds that threaten a tempest of 
bankruptcy. He uplifts his voice and cries 
aloud to the people to flee from the wrath to 
come. Another man sees the land filled with 
industries and teeming with harvests, which 
may healthfully absorb and pay for the mer- 
chandise with which commerce encumbers 
the wharves. The foreground is full of cheer- 
ful life and energy, the middle distance with 
abundant crops and remunerative returns for 
labor and skill, while the distant skies beam 
with the prismatic hues of the rainbow of hope 
and promise. ; 
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The Truth, of course, lies between these two 
extremes; and she is approached and laid hold 
of according as tlie temperament the most un- 
der the control of reason and wisdom has the 
mastery. The country is full of all the mate- 
rials of wealth and prosperity. The land courts 
the hand of the husbandman, and laughs with 
harvests if he will but answer to her wooing. 
The mine and the cotton-field offer themselves 
to be hammered or woven into solid or textile 
gold to the hand of intelligent labor. All the el- 
ements of wealth abound in every form and in 
the most prodigal abundance. But the hand 


and the head must combine to create the con-. 


ditions on which only these good things are to 
behad. And how this is to be done will be long 
the question which will be mooted between the 
different temperaments which make up the 
intelligence of the nation. The true philoso- 
phy of public prosperity—which is but the 
aggregate of individual prosperity—can only be 
learned by scientific observation of the facts of 
experience. The caution of the saturnine and 
the eagerness of the sanguine must in the end 
find the true mean in a country where a free 
press gives free discussion the fullest opportu- 
nity to do its work, the discovery of true prin- 
ciples, and the best method of applying them. 


We see this conflict of temperaments in the 
way in which different men look at the financial 
conduct of our public affairs, and in the changes 
which varying events, or even rumors, effect in 
the gold market, and so in every other. Not 
wars only, but the rumors of wars, bring ruin 
to many men; and thus the loose talk of pub- 
lic men, or their appeals to the lower passions 
of mankind, may affect the prosperity and hap- 
piness of thousands. Fears affect most those 
bilious temperaments which are apt to snuff 
evil afar off, and which scek instinctively to 
hide themselves from the coming storm. To 
do this, they disturb the equilibrium of affairs 
on which the average of grosperity depends; 
and this is brought down below its normal lev- 
el, crushing in its fall many a sanguine adven- 
turer. We are laboring in this country under 
the burden of a debt which may be made light 
or heavy according as our financial policy shall 
be wise or foolish. It must be so directed as to 
give no undue excitement to the sanguine, who 
are always too ready to listen to the illusions 
of hope; nor yet to alarm the atrabiliary, whose 
fears are only too swift to awake to dangerous 
vitality. Who is sufficient for these things? 
No one man. Peace must be given to the 
South, and maintained there. Peace must be 
maintained with foreign nations. Good faith 
must be held with the public creditor. Com- 
merce and manufacturing must be joined with 
agriculture—the first element of the prosperity 
of any nation—in friendly and harmonious rela- 
tions, each sustaining and encouraging the oth- 
er. The resolute purpose of the Head of the Na- 
tion supported and enlightened by experience 
and calm wisdom, can maintain the balance of 
the diverse temperaments from which will pro- 
cced a solid and permanent prosperity. And 
we have faith to believe that they will. 
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EDUOATION. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS— TRUE AND 
FALSE EDUCATION. 

THE moral sentiment—now happily quite a 
conviction—that whatever affects the individ- 
ual affects the race, conversely whatever affects 
the race affects the individual, enjoins upon 
every class in human society, and upon every 
member of every class, the duty of striving for 
education. This it enjoins from even the low- 
est motive—selfishness. Education for one’s 
neighbor is well because it even benefits one’s 
self. Ifit be chiefly confined to the intellect— 
as it now chiefly is—it is neither well for one’s 


self, his neighbor, nor the race. 


The result of education is improvement. If 
we become not improved in the aggregate 
sense, by a given course of training, of study, 
and of experience, we are not thereby educat- 
ed; thereby rather are we mis-educated. 

There is an old division of human nature into 
parts named the physical, the mental, and the 
moral. A disproportion in the training of 
the first, the culture of the second, and the 
awakening of the third of these capacities, 
would manifestly be mis-education. Propor- 
tion is a great excellence of education; dispro- 
portion is the great fault of mis-education. 
One unfolds and strengthens by association and 
addition, and beautifies by promoting and pre- 
serving symmetry; the other distorts and 
weakens by separation and subtraction. 

Every one, even by religiously pursuing this 
idea of proportion, can not attain to the same 
results in a given time. Many can not attain 
to satistactory results if unrestricted time and 
the most favored opportunities were granted to 
them. Organization goes for much: it is more 
than half. There is a vast deal in blood and 
temperament. All can not be brought to walk 
like Weston, lift like Winship, speak like Phil- 
lips, write prose like Matthew Arnold, and 
poetry like Wordsworth, be great in soul like 
Garrison. All, however, may improve; and a 
great and permanent aid to this improvement 
would be this idea of proportion, balance, put 
to use. However marked may be one’s genius, 
wanting balance, success therefrom is facti- 
tious, fitful, eccentric. 

Improving the mind and at the same time 
overtasking the physique does not benefit, it 
injures. At the decline of the body mental life 
is enfeebled, the intellect droops and dies out. 
Improving the physique and at the same time 
neglecting the mind is not education; by dis- 
use of the mind life descends to the level of 
animals. The enormity ef this may be sug- 


gested by recognizing the advantage—nay, in 


an entire sense, the necessity—of being natural, 
the disaster of being unnatural. One gets a 
sense of it from the pain experienced by re- 


‘garding a thin-necked, small-bodied, large- 


headed, bloodless child; or a splendid mind 
fettered by a weak, uncertain, diseased body; 
or superior talents degraded through the want 
of a directing moral sense to low pursuits. 
What a hideous disproportion is a splendid 
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mind with a perfect body unallied to conscience 
and charity! How little with all the greatness 
of the one! how weak with all the strength of 
the other! To educate is to improve the mind, 
without loss of bodily vigor and without de- 
struction of the moral sense. The best educa- 
tion is a combined improvement of the mind, 
of the body, and of the social and the spiritual 
forces of one’s nature. 

Mis-government, from want of wisdom and 
from negligence, and society by its falseness 
and artificiality, induces a fungus growth of 
such social vice that.children are born into the 
world with distorted natures. The influence 
of the mother upon the child is wonderful and 
fearful; the date of the beginning of this in- 
fluence should be religiously taught. 

The mother’s all-absorbing love is almost 
sufficient for the redemption of the world when 
she gains control of her person and of her 
mind. 

When there are not healthy, sane, and noble 
children to begin with, there remains nothing 
but to make effort, as free as possible from de- 
jection, for the kind there is. To make sug- 
gestions in furtherance of this effort, and to 
notice some false methods of instruction, form 
the purpose of this paper. 

The mother is naturally and obviously the 
child’s first teacher. On account of her affec- 
tion, if her other qualifications be adequate, 
she is the child’s proper teacher during his first 
dozen years. 


PRECOCITY AND ITS RESULTS. 


A great fault—it should be made a crime—is 
the hot-house process of forcing mind beyond 
a natural growth. Some children are so phys- 
ically weak and so mentally precocious that, 
it is safe to say, they should not know their 
alphabet before they are fifteen. But these 
are the ones that are selected and especially 
pushed with books. 

Keeping in mind the idea of balance already 
referred to; keeping in mind the strongest en- 
dowments of a child (not his weakest) as a 
point to work to in promoting and preserving 
this balance; keeping in mind that besides 
this idea of balance the objects of education 
are to advance the mind, to unfold the con- 
science, and to unfetter the entire nature ut- 
terly; keeping these thoughts in mind, exam- 
ine the fact that while different individuals 
have different defects, we, as a nation, have 
certain national defects. One of these marked 
defects is our physical degeneration, especially 
in our cities, more especially in the city of New 
York. It is a notorious fact that in about every 
two generations New York must be fed with 
new blood, with vitality from the country. 
The men who control affairs, whose characters 
are felt, do not transmit to their children; 
strangers take the places of the fathers. 


STATISTICS. 


Dr. Harris reports that “during the six 
months ending November 1, 1867, no fewer 
than 6,484 infants died in the city before reach- 
ing their second year, and more than half this 
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number perished before reaching their first 
year.” 

In its issue of the 27th of July, 1867, the 
New York Tribune, after a close personal exam- 
ination, published an appalling report of the 
condition, with reference to ventilation and 
light, of nineteen of the public schools of New 
York. 

Recent school statistics show that one out of 
seven are near-sighted in the Brooklyn public 
schools. 

Physiologists tell us that contact with earth 
is essential to the best physical condition. The 
soles of our feet seem fashioned for this step. 
The bare feet of children in cities seldom or 
never touch their mother earth. 

These are straws. 


MUSICAL CULTURE. 

Another national defect, which is not so 
much a defect as a national neglizence—the 
love of music is universal—is the lack of vocal 
musical education. Vocal music properly cul- 
tivated incidentally develops the voice, strength- 


ens the lungs, gives form and mobility to specch, 
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while it is the fit utterance for the finer elements 
of the soul. Happily Galin invented a method 
of writing it, which has been so scientifically 
elaborated and applied by Madame Chevé in 
the department of Intonation, by M. Paris in 
the department of Durations, and by M. Chevé 
in the department of Theory, that combined is 
so regular, so simple, so natural, and so com- 
plete that every person of ordinary intelligence 
can readily learn the science of music; by be- 
ginning young enough, every person can learn 
to a considerable degree its art. Of course be- 
yond acertain point all who are deficient in 
musical genius can not go. They who have 
genius are few; who have talent are many; who 
have facility are multitudes; but all, without 
organic defect, may learn to read music at 
sight, and may discover in it the fit language 
for the expression of their characteristics. The 
organ for the emission of sound is one thing; 
speaking in a phrenologic way, the functions of 
the faculties of Time and Tune another. But 
back of these the soul, the sense of art, the 
place of emotion, is the dwelling-place, the 
star-paved floor, the luminous dome, the inner 
light and fire and cadence and rapture of 
music. The throat speaks for the soul as the 
ear hears for it. The faculties. of Time and of 
Tune—of harmony and of melody—interpret 
for the soul. That high poet and incomparable 
critic Matthew Arnold says, in speaking of 
Shelley, that he lacked sanity, that he had not 
enough sanity to be a great poet, though he 
might have been a great musician. Does it 
not seem more natural to consider that to be 
great in anything requires to be sane in it? 
Does it not seem unnatural that insanity should 
be a quality of musical genius? Is not all art 
high and equally high? Is not each art a sov- 
ereign and equal speech of the soul? It is a 
kind of shock to realize that so high a poet and 
so catholic a critic as Matthew Arnold should 
not consider Shelley a great poet; but it is not 
his opinion of Shelley, but his opinion of music, 
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that is spoken against in this. The voice that 
repeats, the faculties of Time and of Tune that 
interpret, can be taught, and these it is proposed 
to teach. Music itself is of the soul, no way of 
rote can reach it; it (the soul) has its own ways 
of unfolding its powers and passions, The lit- 
erature of music will forever delight us in 
the romances of Elizabeth Shepherd and of 
George Sand. It is a saying of Disraeli, that 
“ were it not for music the beautiful were dead.” 


“GETTING” AND “ FINISHING” EDUCATION. 

Two great faults of mis-education are con- 
tradictions to each other; one is committed 
while getting what is named an education, the 
other in what is named finishing it. In the 
getting, many things are sought at the same 
time, flippantly and superficially; in the jfinssh- 
ing, one thing is sought narrowly and with a 
low motive. The young man is directing him- 
self—whatever may be his profession or his 
want of one—primarily to making a fortune; 
the young woman to marrying one. 

In the getting, individual characteristics are 
usually ignored; all are taught in the same way. 
The rapid, quick-witted, and profound are held 
back and their enthusiasm turned to disgust by 
the slow, the dull, and the shallow, while the 
latter are hurried along and discouraged by the 
former. Organic defects are not considered. 
Portions of the mind that are natively bright 
are often unduly stimulated; other portions 
that are natively weak and -inactive are left to 
become weaker by inaction. Methods should 
be resorted to to leave in repose the natively 
too strong characteristics and to unfold the 
dormant and weak ones. 

REQUISITES TO A PROPER METHOD. 

The teacher should classify his pupils not 
alone according to their advancement, but ac- 
cording as well to their aptitude for improve- 
ment, and to their energy. If the pupil is de- 
ficient bodily, methods to build up his physical 
vigor should be especially resorted to. Until 
accomplished this should be the chiefaim. If 
mental work is done at such time, such should 
be chosen as can be prosecuted out-of-doors. 
Skating will unfold that perceptive named 
Weight. Walking through the fields and 
woods, the perceptives named Color, Order, and 
Locality, and the faculties of observation gen- 
erally, and of Memory, of Language, and of the 
will, may be educated. Locality, by impress- 
ing upon the mind the places visited, and their 
relative situations; Color, by noticing and con- 
trasting the hues of objects seen; Observation 
in general, by an examination, in the most pen- 
etrative and widest senses, of the places visited, 
and of the properties of the things seen therein ; 
the will, by directing observation and keeping 
it at its work; the Memory and Order, by sys- 
tematically reporting all that was seen and un- 
dergone ; Language, by selecting words to fitly 
describe what is seen and undergone, and 
building these into sentences, and these again 
into passages. While we are getting mental 
training, we may unconsciously be building up 
the body, as in surveying, in botany, in natu- 
ral history, in ornithology. 


e 


A. slouchy, awkward, weak body may be 
made in various degrees, according to the or- 
ganization of the person, firm, steady, graceful, 
strong, through systematic continuous training 
by light gymnastics, dancing, skating, running, 
walking, fencing, boxing, swimming, horse- 
back-riding, rowing, and the like. When the 
body becomes, in any degree, firm, steady, 
graceful, strong, swift, who can deny its salu- 
tary effect upon the mind and upon the morals ? 
What a pleasant and surprising effect merely 
animal spirits have upon the manners of a per- 
son and upon the manner of his speech! Isit 
not the source of one of the elements of a fine 
style in writing, the element of bloom or ruddi- 
ness? What promotes animal spirits so well 
as physical culture in the ways named? The 
Greeks who created architecture, who pro- 
duced the most melodious, graceful, and limpid 


literature, who were great in oratory, in art, in ` 


philosophy, and in politics, were the greatest 
of gymnasts. 

By making the hand cunning, certain; by 
making the body master so far as may be of 
the elements and of the liable situations of 
experience ; by bringing the physical functions 
under the control of the will, besides preparing 
us to appreciate properly this material world, 
and to naturally live in it, these enable us to 
take a long step toward physical courage, which 
is very closely allied to the cardinal virtue— 
moral courage. 

In the getting, the senses should not be im- 
paired, but in this getting they almost always 
are impaired. Seeing, by study in dark rooms, 
by artificial light, by the light striking the eyes 
and not the page; tasting, by all the habits 
that bring dyspepsia; want of light, want of 
exercise, want of proper food properly prepared 
and properly taken into the stomach ; hearing 
and smelling, by want of ventilation and of a 
uniform temperature of the study and recita- 
tion rooms. All tre impaired, too, by the 
general reduction of vital force from these 
various causes. ` 

Dyspepsia is a national disease. Catarrh is 
fast becoming such. The causes are apparent, 

The senses are the avenues to knowledge, as 
well as the sources of al] physical appreciation, 
if even their functions may not be named in a 
more exalted way; they must not be shut up. 

It is obvious that if the pupil have a mental 
defect such as of memory, of perception, of 
clearness, or of expression, especial attention 
should be directed to this defect until it is 
overcome. 


WANT OF THOROUGHNESS—NECESSITY OF MO- 
TIVES. 

In the getting, a great fault is the want of 
thoroughness. A promoter of this fault is the 
absence of a noble motive. There should be 
the same self-abnegation, the same conscience, 
the same sternness to self, the same severity in 
study asin moral practice. The motive should 
have its source in the enduring promptings of 
the soul. Thus we are told that we should be 
honest because it is right,—not because it is the 
best policy; courageous, because it satisfies the 
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soul, —not from fear of public opinion; just, 
because our better nature prompts us to be, 
not to have others just to us; generous spon- 
taneously, because it blesses us to give — the 
giving blesses— not for applause; pure in mind 
and heart, because in this is immortality, — not 
from superstitious dread. In our studies we 
should be honest and courageous and just and 
generous and pure in mind and heart in these 
high senses. 

Another promoter of this want of thorough- 
ness is passing beyond a point before it is 
mastered. Another such is pursuing subjects 
unfitted to the pupil’s maturity or want of 
maturity. There is a natural growth of the 
body and unfolding of the mind. Naturally 
in the way of the mind, perception is first un- 
folded, then memory, then reflection. Obvi- 
ously to teach metaphysics before penmanship 
is contrary to nature. 

Another chief promoter to this fault of the 
want of thoroughness is to compel a student to 
pursue a subject for which he has at the time 
a repugnance, and to keep him from pursuing 


one to which he is inclined, when these sub- 


jects are similarly appropriate to his under- 
standing and needs. Another, is the routine 
and fermality in teaching, which checks all 


that is creative or original. Learning is limited 


\ 


to verbal memorizing, by which even the 
memery is not strengthened. This want of 
thoroughness, while it does not unfold and 
strengthen the mind, produces a moral chaos; 
it lures the victim into frivolity, insincerity, 
and untruth—untruth to self. This shallow- 
ness begets affectation, ostentation, and pedan- 
try. It utterly destroys the teachable spirit 
which is full of humility and patience and 
conscience, which is full of emulative desire 
and unflagging application. 


VERBAL EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 

All this about thoroughness is particularly 
applicable to the study of expression. Teach- 
ers should be able to give, and should give 
conscientiously and systematically: (1) in a 
concise and clear manner the plan the author 
had; (2) should notice whatever is excellent 
and whatever is faulty, and point out the same 
in each passage; (8) should contrast the idiom 
and the style of the author in hand with the 
idiom and the style of other authors in the 
same language with whom the student is 
acquainted; (4) should contrast the peculi- 
arities of the language in hund with the peculi- 
arities of other languages with which the 
student is acquainted; meanwhile should ex- 
press the significance of words and the true 
laws of art in Jingual expression. Briefly, a 
technical knowledge of different modes of 
expression should be taught; whatever is 
excellent or defective, beautiful or deformed, 
simple or florid in the entire scheme of the 
work in hand should be pointed out; its ideas 
should be examined, its structure explained, 
and its form and proportions critically recog- 
nized. 

It may be remarked that it is quite as im- 
portant for a person native to the English 
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tongue to pursue standard English authors 
thus, as similarly to pursue authors in other 
languages. To designate, and to select from 
modern authors in English, it would be well to 
study construction of sentences in Emerson, 
and of passages in Matthew Arnold. 

Much is said about persons who are “all 
words and no sense,” and there may be much 
truth in this saying; but how are we to learn 
what one knows, or lacks in knowing, except 
through what he says? There is just a chance 
that shallowness gains a great deal by silence. 
It may be held as a test, and ought to be 
applied as such, that what one knows he can 
express. He may not be able to express it 
artistically; though even he can in this way 
if his artistic education be sufficient. It, for 
instance, would be a convincing evidence that 
one understands arithmetic or grammar, if he 
can create in an intelligent form an arithmetic 
or a grammar. ö 

In this getting, it should never be lost sight 
of, that the influence of circumstance, the 
events of a young person's life, have a fearful 
influence in forming his character. Nothing 
can be more unwise, as all observation and 
experience show, than to keep a child's 
life devoid of incident. At the proper age, 
with proper protection if possible, all oppor- 
tunity should be allowed him. He should 
know the world. He will know the world; 
and if he be assisted and protected, and 
allowed liberty in this, it would be much 
better than if he got this knowledge through 
rebellion. 


“ FINISHING.” 

In the finishing, one thing is usually pursued 
narrowly and with a low motive. Each nation 
crushes itself into a great machine, its citizens 
into members of this monster automaton— 
members of various degrees of importance, 
according to circumstance or the inscrutable 
whims of fate. Persons are not permitted to 
be machines entire (which might be a great 
step toward being men), but only parts of a 
machine. The modus operands and the obscur- 
ing out-look of this great machine in our 
country is to.make money. The professions— 
law, medicine, divinity—have for their aim, to 
get on. So with literature—nay, what goes 
for that—and with every other vocation. Men 
are prepared for their part in this machine in 
the way that promises the most money. 
Knowledge is not sought for the love of it. 
The true function of culture is to refine; but it 
is also to broaden, to quicken, and to liberalize. 
This method shuts out all thought but in one 
way upon one subject. 

That different natures are peculiarly fitted 
for different pursuits is unquestionable; but in 
fitting persons into their places in society, the 
individual, the man, must not be overlooked ; 
after all he is the principal thing. Society is 
worth nothing without him. Society can sub- 
serve no good purpose by transforming men 
and women into sticks. : 

‘Mental education may be ‘divided into con- 
ception and expression. These are inseparably 
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allied. If the expression be awkward, the 
thought is like wise. If the thought be con- 
fused and superficial, its expression will lack 
simplicity, directness, and fullness. While we 
are educated in one we are educated in the 
other. Ideas become more firmly our own 
when built into a structure of exact and fitting 
words. Words gets a fresh significance when 
they express our ideas, 


CULTURE OF THE PERCEPTIVE QUALITIES. 

The mental characteristics that afford the 
ways for the acquirement of knowledge—those 
functions that stand midway between the 
senses and the faculties of the mind that create 
—are those that observe, that retain, that com- 
pare, and imitate,—the faculties of observation, 
of memory, and of comparison. These facul- 
ties are the highways of the mind proper, over 
which its servants—the senses—bring its food. 
Observation perceives and gathers facts ; 
memory retains them. The faculty of Imita- 
tion assimilates from everybody and every- 
thing. That of Comparison, as its name indi- 
cates, enables us to compare; it is the appreci- 
ative faculty—the faculty of criticism and of dis- 
crimination. Obviously these ways to know- 
ledge should not be obstructed ; on the contrary, 
they should be well paved and ballasted. 
Observation may be promoted and preserved, 
as its name implies, simply by persistently and 
systematically observing. Memory may be 
improved by an application of the science of 
phreno-mnemotechny, invented by Grey and 
Feinaigie, and elaborated by Amie Paris and 
Francis Fauvel Gouraud. Imitation may be 
aroused and sustained by histrionic persona- 
tion and by many other obvious ways. 

The inciters to achievement may be a spirit 
of emulation and that energy and steadiness 
of character whose expression is continuous 
application. These inciters arouse, sustain, 
and achieve; they constitute the executive 
department of character. They not only push 
forward the faculties, the impulses, and the 
aspirations of the soul, but they awake these, 
keep them alive and enduring. An illustrious 
example of this spirit of emulation and energy 
of character is the soldier Sheridan. 

SUCCESS DUE TO SYSTEMATIC APPLICATION. 

A spirit of emulation may be inspired by 
discriminate praise, by encouraging a noble 
love of learning, by awaking a high ideal of 
ambition, by stimulating a keen and thirsting 
desire for excellence, by arousing a valorous 
determination for attainment. Continuous ap- 
plication may be made a habit by pursuing 
regularly, fixedly, a few subjects—or, better, 
one subject—at a time, and not giving up this 
pursuit to any temptation until finished. The 
machinery of ‘success in any venture is organ- 
ization; the life of organization is system. 
Continuous application promotes system; and 
affords a way—the way—for one short of 
genius to accomplish any great work. 

During ‘every breath, all life, we are educated 
or mis-educated by every event. But the 
provinces of getting and finishing what is 
named an education should be: 
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To promote and preserve a balance of the 
functions of the body, the faculties of the mind, 
the elements of the social nature, and the attri- 
butes of the soul; to have formed those habits 
of study, of concentration, and of patient 
continuous application which will enable us 
to place ourselves intelligently and directly at 
work upon any given subject, and when so 
placed to continue until the work is ended; to 
have the habit of study so formed that it is 
second nature to deal with books and thoughts; 
the habit of concentration so formed that it 
becomes our passion to fasten to the subject in 
hand; the habit of continuous application so 
formed that nothing can tempt us from it, save 
the will; to have the natural avenues of learn- 
ing—observation, memory, comparison, and 
imitation—to as great a degree of perfection as 
possible; to have a knowledge of the principles 
of mathematics; to have a knowledge of the 
known fundamental principles of science 
which fundamental principles are common 
whether found in chemistry, geology, mineral- 
ogy, or what not; to have a knowledge of the 
elements of art—which elements are common 
whether expressed in music, in writing, in 
architecture, in painting, or in sculpture; to 
have a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene (of hygiene, not of materia medica 
indeed, a knowledge and practice of hygiene 
would vastly do away with the use of materia 
medica); to have a knowledge of expression in 
at least two languages; to have by sight, 
insight, effort, high aim, experience, and 
knowledge, broad and liberal yet discriminat- 
ing views of affairs, events, ideas, and men, 
whereby to examine candidly, cordially, but 
without prejudice and credulity all subjects 
brought to notice. Briefly, these provinces 
should be to have, to hold, and to promote that 
moral elevation and tone, that mental breadth 
and culture, that social richness and that 
physical stamina which will enable the indi- 
vidual to pursue with h high aim, in a catholic 
and humble spirit, his chief occupation in life, 
—whether it be a profession as such—an art— 
a science—the affairs of men—or anything. 


— . ——— 


THREE RELIcIoNs.—Father Hyacinthe, the 
famous Roman Catholic pulpit orator of Paris, 
declared at a meeting of the Peace Society 
in Paris, that “ there are three religions in the 
world—the Jewish, the Catholic, and the Pro- 
testant—all equal in the sight of God.” 

He might with truth have said that there 
are a thousand different religions in the world; 
but as to their equality in the sight of God, 
each will judge for himself. By their Fruits 
ye shall know them.” That religion which 
develops the whole human being, enlightens 
the intellect, sanctifies the social feelings, and 
makes every man accountable for himself to 
his God ; that makes him a self-governing, self- 
regulating, and self-sustaining human being ; 
that emancipates him from superstition, and 
from self-indulgence, comes nearest to the re- 
quirement as we understand ii. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 0 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thlue arms 

She amiles, appearing as lu truth she is, 

Heav'n- born, and destined to the skies agaln.—(owyer 


HOPE. 


H. 4. P. 


O! wuHart of fear or sorrow 
May to us on earth be given, 
Ever near us, sweetly cheering, 
Is this blessed gift of Heaven; 
Strewing gaily all around her 
Joy to every aching heart; 
Lifting up the soul that’e drooping, 
Standing near when friends must part. 


When the wounded soldier, lying 
On the crimson-tented field, 
Hears the air with sighings vocal. 
Feels that he to death must yield, 
Fleetly o'er the hills of anguish, 
Leaning on her anchor bright, 
Comes fair Hope in all her lightness, 
Bringing vict'ry to his sight. 


When the exiles, sadly fleeing 
From the home they Joved so well, 
Forced to flee by tyrant rulers, 
In far distant lands to dwell, 
Think of all the days of pleasure 
They bave spent with friends of yore, 
Hope, with golden locks appearing, 
Bids them think of these no more. 


Points them to a glowing future, 
Bright with all the joys of liſe; 

Helps them bear their trials bravely, 
Stands beside them in the strife; 

Rends the misty vail of sorrow; 
Bends in tenderness above, 

And with blue eyes beaming brightly, 
Cheers them with her power of love. 


And when all seems dark atòund us, 
When our friends are gone, or few, 
When we almost feel like saying 
That the earth has nought that's true; 
When it seems as though our troubles 
Were too great for us to bear, 
Hope, e'er pointing upward, murmurs, 
** Still remember God is there. \ 


Still remember Him whose power 
Made the stars by night to shine,— 

Sends the blessings and the sorrows, 
In His dealings is benign. 

Still remember Him who formed fon, 
Knows your slightest Joy or grief, 

And His angele stand there ready, 
Down to come for your relief.’ 


SO Gey O- Gira 
LIVING GHOSTS. 


In these days of incredulity we are apt to 


ridicule the idea of ghosts, and to consider them 


merely the offspring of a superstitious imagin- 
ation; yet in a certain sense of the term they 
thickly throng the world. Not such ghosts as 
Puck describes, who, “wandering here and 
there, troop home to church-yards;” nor the 
“spiritual manifestations of these latter days; 
nor the spectral apparitions caused by an over- 
heated brain or a gorged stomach ; but to use 
the quaint words of a writer whose name I am 
unable to give: One often meets dead men in 
their walks—ghosts of their former selves.” 
Through undue indulgence of the appetites, 
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and through perversion of the propensitics, men 
become mere semblances of what they once 
were, “ghosts of their former selves.” The 
once respectable, temperate, dnd peaceful man, 
now ea hopeless inebriate, staggering and brawl- 
ing in the streets, polluting the air with his 
profanity ; the once industrious mechanic, now 
an idle loafer descending toward vagabondism ; 
the once honest merchant, now a tricky dealer; 
the physician degenerated into a vender of 
quack nostrums; the minister of the Gospel 
who has lost his mantle of righteousness; the 
lawyer who has forsaken law and justice, and 
plotting with and defending contemptible vil- 
lains; and the traitor to the country whose 
privileges and offices he has enjoyed, compose 
the spectral throng which greets our vision in 
whatever direction we turn. Our nation af- 
fords numerous examples of eminent public 
men who are advocating principles and meas- 
ures directly opposite to those they advanced 
some years ago. They have not advanced, but 
retrograded, left the ranks of truth and right 
and joined those of falsehood and wrong. Tis 
strange, but true. 

Had Satan been created the Prince of evil 
instead of gaining that position by falling from 
his high estate, his power for evil would be less 
potent than it is. In the same manner these 
dead men—for the man is dead in them—these 
“ ghosts of their former selves,” exert a greater 
influence for evil than those whose life-record 
is one of depravity. They will descend to low- 
er depths; reach greater lengths and breadths, 
and exhibit more knavery and craftiness than 
he who can not look back to a period of prob- 
ity. They will be more virulent in their defa- 
mations, more treacherous in their dealings. 
They are more difficult to oppose, because we 
know not what to expect from them. We can 
not judge their future by their past. Their 
stabs are those of an assassin, their resources 
of wickedness are unfathomed, and their depth 
of corruption unknown. Beware, then, of these 
living ghosts. 

Men are masters of their destinies. They may 
be free, pure in soul, and strong of will, just 
such acting, living men as are needed for the 
regeneration of the world; or they may be 
dead men, bartering their conscience and 
honor, all their God-given birth-rights for a 
“ mess of pottage.” 

Reader, in which army are you marching? 
In the ranks of energetic, well-balanced work- 
ers striving for the higher goal by duties nobly 
done? or have you left that truth and inno- 
cence which was yours in childhood at least, 
and become one of the whited-sepulcher” 
host, the ghosts of their former selves?” 

CASTILLE. 
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“Woman was made of a rib out of the side of 
Adam, not made out of his head, to top him; 
nor of his feet, to be trampled upon by him; 
but out of his side, to be equal with him ; under 
his arm, to be protected; and near his heart, to 
be loved. Henrys Commentaries on the Bible. 
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LITTLE DIOK. 

“RICHARD is himself again.“ Richard is 
our canary. We call him Dick for short. He 
has just got over moulting. He is just the 
gayest bird you ever saw. He came to us one 
bright afternoon, like Japhet in search of a 
father. He was a stranger, and we took him 
in. Bought him a pretty wire house at the 
comer grocery, and a quantity of seed. He 
was so pleased with his new quarters that he 
didn’t stop to be shy and timid, but hopped on 
the upper perch and poured forth the merriest 
and sweetest strains ever heard in our house. 
Miss Kellogg’s voice was never more clear and 
silvery. Just let me have this house rent 
free, and give me good store of seeds,” said he, 
in his inimitable way, “and Pll furnish music 
for the family.” He was as good as his word. 

It was summer, and we hung him by the 
open window. How he did sing! All day 
long he was bubbling over with melody—like 
the boy at school, “it whistled itself.” The 
mystery was, how he could do it—how such a 
tiny body could hold so many tunes. It 
seemed, sometimes, as if he would split his 
little throat, or perish in the attempt. Yet he 
has never had the bronchitis, to. my knowl- 
edge; perhaps it is because he uses the cold- 
water application so freely. He belongs to 
the “ Order of the Bath,” Dick does. My wife 
slips the bathing-dish into his cage, first taking 
precaution to spread a cloth upon the carpet. 
Dick understands it perfectly. From the upper 
perch he watches the preparations, cocking his 
head first on one side, then on the other, and 
uttering an approving peep from time to time. 

When all is ready, in he goes. But rot di- 
rectly if we are “noticing” him. He talks 
about it, in his jocular way; hops up and hops 
down, 

„With many a flirt and flutter," 


sticking the feathers up “so cunning” on the 
top of his head, and perking about those shin- 
ing black beads of eyes in a hundred coquettish 
airs and graces. He enjoys conversation, and 
likes a good deal of attention; doesn’t mind if 
I put my face up close to his face; yet fears a 
human hand, and seems instinctively to appre- 
hend violence. 

Stand back a little, and watch the perform- 
ance. He hops upon the edge of the dish, 
takes a taste to see if water is about the right 
temperature, then —no he don't. He is keeping 
a sharp look-out. You are not going to come 
up and hit him a rap over the head, on the sly, 
not if he knows himself. Pretty soon he hops 
in. It makes his legs cold, and he hops out 
again. Takes another look to see if tlie coast 
is clear, then goes in in earnest. First, he 


. ducks his head, with a shake and a flirt; then 


squats his whole body into the water, and with 
his wings makes a prodigious flutter and 
spatter; and concludes by a final splash with 
his tail. Does it again—does it ever so many 
times; and comes out looking as if he had 
been on a bender, and got caught out in a rain 
storm. His soft, shiny, yellow coat is all 
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drenched and dripping, his funny little top- 
knot is all ruffled. 

Two or three shakes and a half hour of sun- 
shine make that all right, and Dick is as hand- 
some and merry as ever. A new concert 
commences immediately. He is both solo and 
chorus, and dashes off, allegretto con spirito, all 
the favorite airs of bird opera, with many a 
trill and flourish not down in the books. 

Dick has one bad habit. He gets up too 
soon in the morning. He is emphatically an 
“early bird,” though there are no worms to be 
caught. The sun has risen with great regular- 
ity for so many years, that I am quite willing 
to trust Old Sol to light up without giving the 
matter my personal attention. Not so with 
Dick. He is on a keen look-out for the first 
hint of daylight, and reports progress twenty 
times a minute, in his most gay and festive 
tones. The whole house rings with his mel- 
ody. Talk about the “arms of Morpheus "— 
morphine could hardly sleep in such a jubilee. 
“Sing before breakfast, cry before supper,” 
says the old adage. Wife didn’t like so much 
singing before breakfast—it disturbed her 
slumbers. She shut the blinds closely, and 
covered the cage with her apron. No. use—he 
couldn't hold in. Then she put him in a dark 
closet. Must leave the door ajar, to give him 
air, you know. The little rascal stuck his bill 
to the crack of the door, threw his head back, 
and rattled away as loudly as ever. He was 
just gushing over with song. We had to let 
him gush. 

One day my wife let him out in the room for 
exercise, and he happened to spy his reflection 
in the toilet glass. Dick bristled up instantly. 
So did the reflection. Giving a sharp cry of 
defiance, at him he went, pell-mell. It rather 
puzzled him, bringing up smack against the 
glass with a concussion that made us fear for 
the safety of the mirror, and landed him in 
great disorder upon the bureau. Promptly 
rallying his forces, he charged again and again 
with great impetuosity. The one-sided com- 
bat was very amusing. 


By and by, he saw the joke—he thought. 
Finding the other bird had just as good grit as 
he, Dick strove to cultivate his acquaintance. 
He would stana for the hour together in front 
of the glass, putting on his most seductive airs, 
chirping and twittering to the handsome stran- 
ger in his softest and sweetest tone. And on 
the cage being removed, he would look and 
call for his lost companion for a long time, 
before resuming his musical practice. To this 
day, the easiest way to hush his singing is to 
set him in front of the glass. 

Canary birds don’t have the small-pox or the 
whooping-cough that I know of, though I did 
hear, once, of one that died of the measles. 
But they moult. That is the price they have 
to pay for a new suit of clothes. When they 
are moulting, they don't seem to feel well. 
Dick has had his experience. For six weeks 
he moped, and scarcely sung a note. Occa- 
sionally he would brighten up, and softly thank 
us for our tender care of him. Onca in a 
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while he would try to sing. He “done his 
level best,” but the notes wouldn’t come out 
clear and strong. His feathers came off like 
thistle down, at every feeble flutter. “ One by 
one,” his tail feathers dropped off, and Dick 
acted as if he was ashamed to be seen in such 
a plight. 

Now he is all over it. As I remarked in the 
beginning, with striking originality, “ Richard 
is himself again.” His eyes sparkle with life 
and merriment; his voice is Joud and clear, 
and tuned to a concert pitch; his bran new 
yellow coat is soft and smooth, and fits him to 
a feather; his tail, like the tales in the story 
papers, is destined “ to be continued; and he 
is so pert and frolicsome, so alert and cunning, 
and withal so joyful and happy continually, 
that we never tire of petting him. 

Look at him now, as he hangs among the 
branches of a geranium tree, fust asleep and 
all unconscious of this long rigmarole I have 
been writing about him. Dick asleep is not at 
all like Dick awake. Unlike most little peo- 
ple, he makes no fuss about going to bed. He 
just balances himself on one slender leg, takes 
his head off, and tucks it under his wing, and 
the thing is done. He is nothing now but a 
little yellow ball—yet we would hardly be 
willing to swap him for a lump of yellow 


gold. 
— x22 — 


HUGH ALLAN, 


THE EMINENT CANADIAN MERCHANT. 
—0 een 


Amone the men of sterling enterprise, 
and whose well-directed efforts have 
triumphed, over the obstacles which 
striking energy rarely fails to meet with, 
Hugh Allan, of Montreal, deserves 
prominent mention. 

A fine organization, springy and sus- 
ceptible, yet wiry and enduring, appears 
inthe portrait. There is almost too much 
regularity in the, features to be purely 
Scotch. In the bristly hair and beard, 
however, we distinguish those qualities 
of earnestness and enduring stability 
for which the Scotchman is remarkable. 
The forehead is noble in its proportions, 


indicating the man of profound judg- 


ment and exhaustless expedient; the 
man of deep thought and comprehensive 
conclusions. We would not consider 
him a man of facts—a practical thinker 
—but chiefly a man of plans and devices, 
one who appreciates the philosophical 
bearings of questions, but one whose 
large Constructiveness, full Acquisitive- 
ness, and moderate Spirituality introduce 
a strong utilitarian element into his 
theorization. - 

A glimpse of that high forehead im- 
presses us that he is keemsighted with 
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reference to men; that he very seldom 
mistakes the character and capacity of 
those he may elect to aid in the working 
out of his purposes. He is emphatic 
and rapid in his conclusions in this 
respect, and inclined to be what is gen- 
erally termed “ prejudiced ” in opinion. 
He can not be a harsh, tyrannical 
man, he can not be exacting or penuri- 


ous, if the engraver has properly repre- 


sented his Benevolence, although he is 
doubtless positive and resolute in the 
maintenance of his opinions, and deter- 
mined in carrying out, if possible, his 
completed plans. He is the man to act 
in accordance with his own judgment, 
to seek to bend others to his purposes 
rather than to be subordinated or con- 
trolled by others. The Journal of the 
Telegraph furnishes us the following 
biographical facts, and also the fine 
portrait of our subject: 


Hue ALLAN was born at Saltcoats, County 
of Ayr, Scotland, on the 29th of September, 
1810. He comes of a sea-faring race. His 
father, Capt. Alexander Allan, was a ship-mas- 
ter, who, for thirty years, traded between the 
Clyde and Montreal. Like the majority of the 
youth of Scotland, Hugh started early in the 
race of life. He left school when thirteen years 
of age, and, like a duck, took naturally to the 
water. In this he obeyed the instincts of his 
family. His father’s desires were his own as to 
his ultimate avocations in life. Hugh was ac- 
cordingly placed in a shipping-office in Green- 
ock that he might obtain some insight into 
mercantile matters, more especially those rela- 
ting to ships. He remained one year in this 
office, and then made several trips with his 
father, thus enlarging his knowledge and ena- 
bling him to acquire somewhat of the practice, 
as he had already obtained the theory, of navi- 
gation. 

The study of ships, however, was only an 
introduction to the condition of ship-owner. 
Neither he nor his father deemed it sufficient 
that he should know only how to sail a ship, 
he was determined to find out how to build 
one. He soon therefore became absorbed in 
naval architecture and the practical modes of 
ship-building. To lay a broader basis for the 
future, it was agreed by both father and son 
that a larger knowledge of general trade was 
essential to enlarged success, and it was deter- 
mined between them that Hugh should leave 
Scotland and seek for a situation in Canada. 

His first step in the successful career which 
has since followed him was taken in the dry- 
goods house of Wm. Kerr & Co., Montreal. 

His engagement with this firm completed, 
he revisited his native land, after a somewhat 
extended tour through the United States. It 
need scarcely be remarked that he traveled 
with his eyes open, and having secn, remem- 
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bered what he saw. After a year's absence he 
returned, and became a clerk in the house of 
Jas. Miller & Co., who, in addition to being 
commissien merchants, were owners and build- 


ers of ships. In the course of fours years, by 
his strong native talent and industry, he work- 
ed himself up to a junior partnership, and sub- 
sequently into a full partnership in this house, 
under the title of Edmonstone, Allan & Co. 
Not long after this, another change in the firm 
took place, and it became, as it now remains, 
Hugh & Andrew Allan. 

In 1837-38, during the Canadian revolution- 


ary troubles, Mr. Allan determined to identify 


himself with the fortunes of his country, and 
laying aside mercantile pursuits, served as a 
volunteer, and ultimately obtained a captain’s 
command. 

In 1841, the troubles having subsided, his 
attention was called to the fact that a different 
class of ships was much needed between Mon- 
treal and Glasgow. 

His theoretical information obtained in the 
counting-house at Greenock, and enlarged by 
his first experience in Montreal, together with 
his practical knowledge gained while sailing 
with his father, enabled him at this juncture to 
foresee that “ tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” and 
having taken it at the right time, has made 
him, as he is at this moment, the most promi- 
nent man in the commercial circles of the Can- 
adas. 

In 1851 it became evident to many thinking 
minds in Canada that screw steamers could be 
successfully and profitably employed in the 
mail and passenger service between Liverpool 
and the St. Lawrence. Mr. Allan, it may be 
presumed, weighed well the matter in his own 
mind, and while trying, without success, to ob- 
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tain a subsidy for carrying the mails from the 
Canadian Government, put the project to the 
test, and with the assistance of his brothers 
constructed two screw steamers for the St. 
Lawrence River. No sooner were 
these steamers completed than 
they were chartered by the English 
Government for service in the 
Black Sea during the Crimean war, 
the owners realizing no small gain 
by the arrangement. 

Prior to building these steamers, 
the contract for ocean mail service 
was given to a Glasgow firm, 
which they did not keep. Their 
failure proved to be Allan’s suc- 
cess. He had now a strong case 
to offer to the Government, when 
the new contract subsequently 
came up, for, with the advantage 
of having steamers built expressly 
fer the service, he was enabled to 
point to the failure of the former 
contractors with such emphasis 
that the Gevernment entered into 

an engagement with him as rep- 
i resentative of a company, which 
service we believe has been faith- 
fully perfommed to the present 
day. 

In 1856 a fortnightly service 
with four steamers was commenc- 
ed, and in the spring of 1859 a 
weekly communication was established, which 
has ever since been continued. 

The words “Allan’s Line” has become a 
household word, and are synonymous with 
“ Cunard.” 

The success of Allan’s Line” has not been 
without the loss of a number of fine steamers 
and many valuable lives. The pecuniary loss- 
es which these calamities have involved was 
enough to have discouraged a less resolute man 
than the subject of this sketch. 

In January, 1852, seventeen years ago, Mr. 
Allan was elected President of the Montreal 
Telegraph Co., and of which he was one of the 
original promoters. The lines of this import- 
ant company extend throughout the whole of 
the settled portion of the Dominion of Canada, 
and are steadily increasing, and are connected 
at various points with the vast net-work of 
lines of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Allan is also an original shareholder in 
the Atlantic Telegraph Co., and for some years 
past has been one of its directors. He has al- 
ways urged the propriety of low tariffs, having 
found by experience over the Canadian lines 
that low rates pay best, so long as the wires 
are not overcrowded. Mr. Allan’s faith in the 
success of this work has never been shaken, 
and the hopes that he formed when the old 
cable was about to be laid have long ago ended 
in full fruition. He is also largely interested 
in the Western Union Telegraph Co. , 

There are few enterprises which have orig- 
inated in the city of Montreal, or are carried 
on in connection with it, in which Mr. Allan is 
not engaged. 
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In addition to being the principal owner and 
manager of a line composed of nineteen first- 
class steamships and twenty-five sailing ships 
of large tonnage, he is President of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Canada, which has an au- 
thorized capital of six millions of dollars; 
President’of the Canadian Navigation Com- 
pany, whose thirteen steamers run from Toron- 
to, Hamilton, and Lewiston on Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, and from Quebec to the Saginaw 
River; President of the Lake Memphremagog 
Navigation Company; President of the Mul- 
grave Gold Mining Company; President of 
the Montreal Warehousing Company ; Presi- 
dent of the Vermont and Canada Marble Com- 
pany; President of a Building Society, and a 
shareholder and director in numerous other 
companies and enterprises. He also has exten- 
sive business connections with the United 
States. 

Mr. Allan in appearance is about the medium 
height, with full beard, clear blue eyes, and 
well-defined regular features. 

By his fellow-citizens he is recognized and 
noted for a singular amount of administrative 
ability, and their confidence in it is unbounded. 

There are few men in any country whose 
business avocations involve a greater amount of 
thought, labor, and responsibility. Taking 
therefore all these facts into cofsideration, the 
new Dominion, the adopted home of Mr. Allan, 
may well be proud of her son. 


tO 
RUSKIN ON MARRIAGE. 


TRE Art critic comments as follows on the 
social relations. He says: 

„Permission to marry should be the reward 
held in sight of youth during the entire latter 
part of the course of their education; and it 
should be granted as the national attestation 
that the first portion of their lives had been 
rightly fulfilled. It should not be attainable 
without earnest and consistent effort, though 
put within the reach of all who were willing 
to make such effort; and the granting of it 
should be a public testimony to the fact that 
the youth or maid to whom it was given had 
lived within their proper sphere a modest and 
virtuous life, and had attained such skill in 
their proper handicraft and in arts of house- 
hold economy as might give well-founded ex- 
pectations of their being able honorably to 
maintain and teach their children. No girl 
should receive permission to marry before her 
seventeenth birthday, nor any youth before his 
twenty-first; and it should be a point of some- 
what distinguished honor with both sexes to 
gain their permission of marriage in the eight- 
eenth and twenty-second year; and a recog- 
nized disgrace not to have gained it at least 
before the close of their twenty-first and twen- 
ty-fourth.” 

Mr. Ruskin would have every young couple 
entitled to claim a fixed income from the na- 
tional treasury for seven years after their mar- 
riage. Moreover, he adds: 

“ However rich they might be by inherit- 
ance, their income should not be permitted to 
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exceed a given sum, proportioned to their rank, 
for the seven years following that in which 
they had obtained their permission to marry, 
but should accumulate in the trust of the state 
until that seventh year, in which they should 
be put (on certain occasions) finally in posses- 
sion of their property, and the men thus neces- 
sarily not before their twenty-eighth, nor usu- 
ally later than their thirty-first year, become 
eligible to offices of state; so that the rich and 
poor should not be sharply separated in the be- 
ginning of the way of life.” 

From the above we infer Mr. Ruskin must 
be a reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
in which similar views have been expressed at 
some length. 

ed 


ACROSS THE OCHAN TO SCOTLAND. 


BY MRS. BELLA Z. BARROWS. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
Dear JOURNAL—The steamer “ Britannia 
is safely tied to the dock in this great ship- 
building city. There she may rest after her 


‘fourteen days’ battle with the rude Atlantic. 


But her freight of passengers must travel on 
—some to the north and some to the south. 
Your correspondent pauses here but for a 
breath and to give you a word, en passant, 
about this Scottish city, and to take a retro- 
spective glance over the sea. Our trip was 80 
extremely pleasant, that it deserves a long 
remembrance. What a study for a phrenol- 
ogist would our little group have made! Ten 
different nations were represented at our table. 
There we sat, Christian with Jew, Protestant 
with Catholic, in pleasant harmony; at the 
head, our captain, one of the best and most 
courteous masters that ever sailed the sea. 
His constant aim was for the comfort and 
enjoyment of his guests, as his attentions 
made us feel ourselves to be. But in addition 
to these pleasant qualifications we have the 
grateful feeling in our heart that but for his 
skill and promptitude we should now be suf- 
fering in this fearful wind that sweeps down 
the streets like a hurricane. But as ail things 
come to an end, so did our voyage. The last 
game of “ shuffie-board ” was played, the king 
was finally ckeckmated, the backgammon- 
board and dice put away. Then all eyes fol- 
lowed eagerly the long, rough line of Irish 
coast as we passed between the islands and 
the shore on rapidly to the beautiful 
Clyde. Even fourteen days of nothing but 
sea and sky make the land seem most en- 
chanting. But these rolling hills need nothing 
more than their own fair cottages and fields of 
grain to make them beautiful. The husband- 
men were binding sheaves or loading two- 
wheeled carts with the cereal treasures. To 


‘Yankee eyes the carefully stacked sheaves 


looked strange; and though put up with the 
greatest care, the New England boys thought 
them not half so comfortable as if stowed away 
in the loft of a capacious barn. The very 
horses and “ ki” that were grazing in the pas- 
tures, with here and there a black hummle 
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coo ” among them, seemed to give us a welcome 
to old Scotland. Although the entire sail of 
the Clyde is beautiful, there is one object that 
attracts especial attention. This is the famous 
old Dumbarton Castle. How many historic 
and romantic associations cluster about the 
crag on which it is built! Farther on we pass 
Greenock, sacred to the memory of Burns’ 
sweet Mary Campbell, who sleeps in the kirk- 
yard there. Long before reaching Glasgow 
city we passed the long lines of vessels of 
every description and in every stage of ad- 
vancement, from the bare skeleton to the full- 
armed iron-clad ready for sea. The incessant 
rap of innumerable hammers was deafening. 
We could easily credit the boast of a Scotch- 
man, who was proudly eying the ‘busy shore, 
that Glasgow makes ships for all the world.” 
Glasgow itself seemed like a prison at first, 
the dark gray stones of the buildings had 
such a somber air. We felt like scattering in 
a few red brick houses or marble stores to 
relieve the monotony. 


The first object that presented itself in driv- 
ing from the steamer was a poor woman load - 
ing a little child. They were both shocleas 
and stockingless, and the cold wind swept 
pitilessly over their bare feet. Deep sympathy 
was expressed for them and for those like 
them, for we passed many more such in the 
short drive. But we found it was wholly 
uncalled for, as these people prefer to go with 
naked feet, and would not wear shoes if they 
had them. All of the servants in the hotel 
are required, against their will, to wear shoes. 
But they follow their own inclinations so far 
as hose are concerned, and wear only the 
stockings which nature gave them. 

Yesterday morning early, as the sun was 
just lighting the distant top of Ben Lomond, I 
stole alone from the hotel and wandered 
through the quiet Sabbath-keeping city till I 
found the Necropolis. From the summit there 
is a fine view of the city, or would be, were it 
not for the clouds of smoke that hang so low 
over all places where British coal is burned. 
John Knox is buried in this grave-yard, and 
many others famous in their day and genera- 
tion. The old cathedral stands at the foot of 
the cemetery hill It is famous for nothing 
but age, though some of the stained windows 
are very pretty, and there are a few good tab- 
lets to the memory of brave ones fallen in 
their country’s service. 

At two o’clock I ventured out in a genuine 
“Scotch mist, a pouring rain, to the quaint 
old church of Norman McLeod. What a barn 
it is! After sitting down on one of the hard 
uncushioned seats, I slyly took out my hand- 
kerchief and measured its width. It was one 
inch and a half more than Baff the width of my 
handkerchief! I never before sat so long on 
so narrow a shelf, for at it was not. 

Before services, the sexton put two frames 
in front of the pulpit, each containing the 
mythical words, Farrant—Baltishill Chant 
Saxony.” These I soon found to be the tunes 
to which the psalms in metre were sung. But 
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oh! the singing! doubtless good for a Scotch 
church, but so shrill and monotonous to one ac- 
customed to the rich tones of the sacred organ. 

Of Dr. McLeod himself I can say nothing, 
because, greatly to my disappointment, he did 
not preach. When I heard the rustle of the 
silk robe as it swept up the aisle preceded by 
the white-headed sexton, I eagerly looked for 
the famous preacher. But the dapper little 
man whom the sexton followed up the long 
flight of pulpit steps and shut up snug in the 
little pen was, as I learned on inquiry, only “a 
nice young man who supplies to-day.” If I 
mistake not, Mr. Beecher has preached in that 
church. How the man must have suffered to 
be pent up in that box twixt earth and sky.” 
His voice, however, would have resounded 
through the building like Jove speaking from 
Parnassus, whereas the voice of the “nice 
young man floated down so gently, that one 
could imagine he was half way up to those 
heavenly mansions of which he was reading. 

The part of the city of Glasgow devoted to 
the residence of the wealthier class of people 
is on high land, adjoining the Park. It is call- 
ed the West End. The buildings are massive 
and substantial. There is an air of comfort 
and rest about them. The residents are aristo- 
crats of trade and commerce; whereas the 
people of Edinburgh, the beautifal rival of 
Glasgow, are literary aristocrats. It is said 
that Edinburgh considers itself the “ hub of the 
universe,” but Glasgow refused to acknow- 
ledge it to be so. The parterres were in full 
bloom, and very brilliant was the array of blos- 
soms. A sky-blue pansy, unlike any of ours 
at home, seemed a general favorite, and masses 
of it were seen at every turn. 

One item of political economy interested us 
much. The water that supplies Glasgow is 
brought from Loch Lomond, over thirty miles 
distant. Of course the expense of bringing it 
was great in the beginning, but it is said that the 
city more than pays the interest in the amount 
of soap that is saved, the water formerly used 
being so very hard. But whether they use 
soap or not, the people looked very clean, both 
personally and in dress. The strange Sabbath 
stillness and crowds of church-goers was re- 
freshing. The little children went along the 
streets with hushed voices, repeating in broad 
Scotch tones the lesson for the Sabbath-school. 
Not a vehicle was seen traversing the well- 
paved roads. At sunset, many of the lads and 
lassies were walking among the bonnie flowers 
of the parks, but they preserved a decorous 
sobriety; and an English lady who was riding 
in the only cab to be seen in the Park, said at- 
terward that she really believed her driver 
was a little ashamed of her for thus breaking 
the “ Sabba’ day.” 

We go to Edinburgh to-morrow. Three of 
us had taken through tickets by another route, 
but the agents of the Anchor line with great 


courtesy have refunded the entire amount and 
permiten us to break our journey. So we are 

o to go where we please. You shall hear 
from me again when the far-off city of Vienna 
is reached. 


THE SIN OF BEING OVER FIFTY. 


SEVERAL of our religious cotemporaries, the 
American Churchman and the Hartford Church- 
man, have been copying and commenting upon 
an article found in a Congregational paper 
bearing the above title. We propose to give 
some of the points, but mostly in our éwn 
language. There isa growing tendency now- 
adays to discard clergymen of many years and 
experience, and select those who are young. 
This is not so in other professions. Whoever 
has an important suit to institute seeks an 
elderly lawyer who, like wine, has become 
sound and clear and strong by age. If one 
has a very sick friend, he does not rush to 
some hazel-eyed, brown-haired, youthful phy- 
sician, but he goes after the old doctor who 
has seen service. Why is it, then, that elderly 
clergymen are ignored? Is it all the fault of 
the young people of parishes? or is it partly 
the fault of the neglected clergymen them- 
selves? There must be some radical defect in 
public sentiment, and in the floating clergyman 
of ripe years as well. Ifa man is fitted for his 
vocation, he will become all the stronger and 
the better by time. True, some men adopt the 
profession of preaching who have not in them- 
selves the clements of great intellectual growth. 
Such men have culminated at forty, and learn 
nothing afterward. 


The Church is, perhaps, unfortunate in refer- 
ence to having these men in her priesthood, 
quite ss much as the men themselves in 
having chosen a profession to which they are 
not well adapted. We believe that the gospel 
minister, above all other men, should be a 
great man as well as a good one, that he should 
be able to lead the devotions as well as instruct 
the intellects of his people, and to this end he 
should have in himself the basis of large 
growth, which requires only time and experi- 
ence to perfect its development. Such men 
are the better for being fifty. Some clergy- 
men are afflicted with indolence, they have 
dull or phlegmatic temperaments; they eat 
and drink too much; everybody fosters and 
feeds them where they go, and they get in the 
habit of high living, and the consequence is 
they prefer to visit all the week, and on Sun- 
day read an old sermon. Others exhaust their 
vitality by taking too little exercise; they live 
within doors too much; get dyspeptic and 
nervous, and are unable thereby to study. 
Others are not sufficiently supported by their 
people, and they are obliged to study how they 
shall keep the wolf from the door more than 
how they shall prepare their sermons.. Such 
men dry up at forty or younger, and from 
sheer necessity leave a parsimonious parish to 
secure a vacancy where they can at least com- 
mand bread. One great defect in clergymen, 
and one reason for their becoming obsolete and 
outgrown, is that they dig away at theology; 
they work at the skeleton of truth without 
entering into the spirit of daily life. Ministers 
should study men; should be read up on all 
the sciences and modern discoveries. The 


world moves. Telegraphic cables, Pacific rail- 
roads, scientific and mechanical inventions are 
swarming, and the world advances with rapid 
strides; and the minister who does not rise 
with the occasion and be in sympathy with all 
that interests the people and make all these 
new improvements minister to their spiritual 
knowledge, is quite sure to get old at fifty. 
Commend us to the man who is young in 
spirit, who knows how to talk to children and 
find out all their aspirations and hopes, and 
who, like a live oak-tree, puts out new wood 
every year, and does not stand like a lank, 
dead tree without foliage, seasoning and 
drying in the sun, and simply encumbering the 
earth. We might name dozens of men—past 
fifty—whom the world knows all about, whose 
ministrations are thronged, whose every word 
is absorbed by listening multitudes. Such 
men never become “ old,” whatever number of 
years they may have lived. Clergymen, like 
men in other callings, must use common sense 
and discretion, and he who educates the people 
and is able, will “lead them into green pas- 
tures by the side of still waters,” and his people 
will rejoice in his leadership; and when they 
see gray hairs beginning to cover his venerated 
head, will pray that the day of his translation 
may be long postponed. A living man preach- 
ing a living theology to the struggling multi- 
tudes, making them feel that he is their 
teacher and guide, chat he is their captain 
leading them on ward to salvation, will find few 
rejectors of such leadership. Moreover, the 
minister himself must live in the spirit of his 
own teachings; must not be like a finger-board 
at the road-crossings, simply pointing the way, 
but must earnestly and sympathetically fullow 
in the pathway to the higher life, and he will 
have affectionate and earnest followers. With 
a supply of such “ old” ministers, young men 
would be obliged to seek new parishes, and 
not, as at present, be supplanting men who are 
over fifty. 
— Ee 


JUST SUCH NBEIGHBORS. 


A MAN stopping at a tavern for rest and 
refreshments began to talk about his journey. 
He had come from a neighboring town; he 
was moving away, and glad enough to get 
away too. Such a set of neighbors as he had 
there, unkind, disobliging, cross, and contrary, 
it was enough to make any one want to leave 
the place, and he had started, and was going to 
settle in another region where he could find a 
different set of inhabitants. 

„Well,“ said the landlord, “you will find 
just such neighbors where you are going.” 

The next night another man stopped at the 
inn. He, too, was on a journey, was moving. 
On inquiry, it was found that he came from 
the same place from which the former traveler 
had come. He said he had been obliged to 
move from where he lived, and he did not 
mind moving so much as he did leaving his 
neighbors; they were so kind, considerate, 
accommodating, and generous, that he felt very 
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sorrowful at the thought of leaving them and 
going among strangers, especially as he could 
not tell what kind of neighbors he woild find. 
“ Oh, well,” said the old landlord, “ you will 
find just such neighbors where you are going.” 
Does it not seem possible that men vill gen- 
erally find about such neighbors as they are 
looking for? Some people are always in 
trouble, others “follow peace with all men.” 
Who knows but we can have just about such 
neighbors as we wish for, simply by treating 
them as we ought to ?—Christian, Boston. 
— — — 


HARL OF DERBY. 
OBITUARY. 


On the 24th of October, Edward Geoffrey 
Smith Stanley, the fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
died in his seventy-first year. He was born at 
Knowsley Park, March 29th, 1799, and was 
educated at Eton and Christchurch College, 
but did not take a degree, although eminent 
for brilliant scholarship. On coming of age 
he took a seat in the House of Commons, but 
remained a silent member until 1824, when he 
spoke upon a topic of ordinary interest with 
that ability which gives promise of future 
greatness. 

In 1826 he was chosen to Parliament from 
the borough of Preston, and in 1828, on the 
formation of Lord Goderich's cabinet, he was 
sworn in a member of the Privy Council and 
appointed Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, where he was initiated into diplo- 
matic mysteries. Upon seeking re-election his 
former constituents rejected him for a more 
democratic candidate. By the resignation in 
his favor of the member from Windsor, he 
again appeared in Parliament, remaining until 
1832, when he was again elected from Lanca- 
shire, and held his seat as long as he was con- 
nected with the Lower House. 

In 1830, it may be added that he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, under Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration. In 1834 his political relations 
were Changed. Having been an ardent liberal, 
he became thenceforth a conservative, and 
withdrew from the Ministry in company with 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Earl of Ripon, and in November he 
formally joined the great conservative party. 
During the period of the reform agitation, in 
which he had voted for the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts, for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and for the Reform Bill of 1882, he had 
particularly signalized himself as an orator of 
great power and ability, and on that subject, 
and on colonial matters he was a frequent and 
fluent speaker. In 1885, Lord Stanley, as he 
was then called, was an avowed supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, but declined 
to accept a portfolio in the Government; and 
when that statesman retired, the following 
April, he went with him into opposition. In 
1841 the election gave Sir Robert Peel a large 
majority, and he returned to office, and Lord 
Stanley became again Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, where he acted with his leader 
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until 1844, at which time, having been raised 
to the peerage, as Lord Stanley of Brickerstaffe, 
during his father’s lifetime, he was transferred 
to the House of Lords, and became ministerial 
leader in that body. In 1846 he separated 
from Sir Robert Peel on the question of free 


PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF DERBY. 


trade, and upon the repeal of the Corn Law he 
placed himself at the head of the newly formed 
protectionist party. In 1857, by the death of 
his father, Lord Stanley became the Earl of 
Derby. With Mr. Disraeli as leader in the 
Commons, Lord Derby held office for ten 
months, but passed no measure of a purely 
protective character. The Ministry being de- 
feated on the budget of Mr. Disraeli resigned, 
and was followed by Lord Aberdeen, at the 
head of a “ coalition Ministry. On the fall of 
the last Ministry, in 1855, Lord Derby had an 
opportunity of constructing a protectionist ad- 
ministration, but declined on the plea that no 
Ministry that he could form could stand its 
ground. Subsequently, for three years, he led 
the opposition in the House of Lords, and in 
February, 1858, formed his second administra- 
tion. The Reform Bill having been rejected 
March 81, 1859, he appealed to the country. 
The result, although favorable, did not give a 
sufficient majority to the conservatives, and, 
being defeated in the House, they resigned 
June 11, 1859. 

The fall of Lord Russel’s second administra- 
tion, in June, 1866, led to the formation of 
Lord Derby’s third administration, which 
lasted for several months, during which, aided 
by the consummate tact of Mr. Disraeli, the 
Reform Bill was passed. Soon after this event 
the Earl resigned in favor of Mr. Disraeli, his 
health preventing his continuing at the head 
of the Ministry. 

After the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
in 1852, Lord Derby was elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and on the retire- 
ment of his second administration was made a 
Knight of the Garter. In 1865 Lord Derby 
published a translation, in blank verse, of the 
Iliad of Homer, which has been highly praised 
by persons best qualified to express an opinion 
on the subject. It had an extended sale. 
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Recently another translation by the Earl was 
published, which received the same encomiums 
that its predecessor did. In fact, as a classical 
scholar, there was probably no superior in 
England to the deceased nobleman, while as a 
literary character he ranked high. 

The earldom of Derby was confirmed by 
Henry VIL in 1485, on his ancestors in the old 
and heroic family of Stanley, of Lancashire, 
for devotion and prowess on Bosworth field. 
For more than two centuries, under the 
suzerainty of the British King, the Earls of 
Derby were sovereigns of the Isle of Man, 
and it was only in the reign of George ITI. 
that the sovereignty of the island was trans- 
ferred to the British Crown. 

In 1825 Lord Derby married Emma Caro- 
line, daughter of the first Lord Skelmersdale, 
and has had three children, of whom Lord 
Stanley, now Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
born in 1825, succeeds to the earldom and the 
immense ancestral estates in Ireland and Eng- 
land. Lord Derby was at the head of the Tory 
party and a very pillar of the aristocracy in 
England. His death will undoubtedly be 
greatly felt by his party, whose chief he had 
been so long, and by the people, who, while 
they were opposed to his politics, admired his 
brilliant talents as a statesman. 

He belonged on the whole to that class of 
statesmen who fail to perceive that the spirit 
of political liberty and equality which per- 
vades the nineteenth century is inspired by 
Christianity itself, admonishing rulers and 
nations to shape their institutions so that the 
masses of the people may be elevated by 
opportunities for education and political activ- 
ity. His view was that political and social 
power should be centered in a chosen few, 
and that few those who might claim them by 
virtue of aristocratic position and privilege. 


— e — 


To A FRI D.—- May the blessing of God 
await thee; may the sun of glory shine about 
thy bed; may the gates of honor, plenty, and 
happiness ever be open to thee; may no 
sorrow distress thy days, no grief disturb thy 
nights; may the pillow of peace kiss thy 
cheeks, and the pleasure of imagination attend 
thy dreams, and when length of years make 
thee tired of earthly joys, and the curtain of 
death gently closes around thy last sleep of 
human existence, may the angel of God attend 
thy bed and guard the expiring lamp of life 
that it may not receive one rude blast to hasten 
on its extinction. 


A SENSIBLE DuTcHmaNn.—I shall tell you 
how it vas. I puts mine hand on mine head, 
and dere vas von pain. Den I puts mine 
hand on mine pody, and dere vas anoder. 
Den I puts mine hand in mine pocket, and 
dere vas notting. So I jined mit de temper- 
ance. Now dere is no more pain in mine 
head, de pain in mine pody vas all gone away. 
I put mine hand in mine pocket, dere vas 
twenty dollar. So I sthay mit der temper- 
ance. 
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SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


[CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. } 


THE LAST OF PARRIS. 


Mr. Parnrrs’ parsonage soon went to ruin, as did some of the dwell- 
gs of the “afflicted” children, who learned and practiced certain 
ings in his house which he afterward pronounced to be arts of Satan, 
d declared to have been pursued without his knowledge and with 
6 cognizance of only his servants (John and Tituba, the Indian and 
e negress). Barn, and well, and garden disappeared in a sorry tract 
rough ground, and the dwelling became a mere handful of broken 
icks. The narrative of the pastor's struggles and devices to retain 
s pulpit is very interesting; but they are not related to our object 
‘re; and all we need say is, that three sons and sons-in-law of Mrs. 
urse measured their strength against his, and, without having said 
intemperate or superfluous word, or swerved from the strictest rules 
congregational action, sent him out of the parish. He finally opined 
at“ evil angels” had been permitted to tempt him and his coadjutors 
| either hand; he admitted that some mistakes had been made; and, 
id he, “I do humbly own this day, before the Lord and his people, 
at God has been righteously spitting in my face; and I desire to lie 
w under all this reproach,” etc.; but the remonstrants could not 
ain sit under his ministry, and his brethren in the Province did not 
etend to exculpate him altogether. He buried his wife — against 
hom no record remains—and departed with his children, the eldest 
whom, the playfellow of the “ afflicted ” children, he had sent away 
fore she had taken harm in the “circle.” He drifted from one small 
itlying congregation to another, neglected and poor, restless and un- 
med, though mortified, till he died in 1720. Mr. Noyes died some- 
hat earlier. He is believed not to have undergone much change, as 
either his views or his temper. He was a kind-hearted and amiabie 
an when nothing came in the way; but he could hold no terms with 
tan; and in this he insisted to the last that he was right. 
Cotton Mather was the survivor of the other two. He died in 1728, 
id he never was happy again after that Jast batch of executions. He 
asted to his merits, and tlie genius he exhibited under that onslaught 
‘Satan, to raise him to the highest post of clerical power in the Prov- 
ce, and to make him—what he desired above all else—President of 
arvard University. Mr. Upham presents us with a remarkable med- 
stion written by the unhappy. man, so simple and ingenious that it is 
arcely possible to read it gravely ; but the reader is not the less sen- 


dle of his misery. The argument is a sort of remonstrance with God 


ı the recompense his services have met with. He has been appoint- 
| to serve the world, and the world does not regard him; the negroes, 
id (who could believe it?) the negroes are named Cotton Mather in 
mtempt of him; the wise and the unwise despise him; in every com- 
my he is avoided and left alone ; the female sex, and they speak base- 
of him; his relatives, and they are such monsters that he may truly 
y, “I am a brother to dragons; the Government, and it heaps in- 
gnities upon him; the University, and if he were a blockhead, it 
mid not treat him worse than it does. He is to serve all whom he 
n aid, and nobody ever does anything for him; he is to serve all to 
hom he can be a helpful and happy minister, and yet he is the most 
Hicted minister in the country; and many consider his afflictions to 
80 many miscarriages, and his sufferings in proportion to his sins, 
here was no popularity or power for him from the hour when he 
ood to see his brother Burroughs put to death on the Hill. He seems 
ver to have got over his surprise at his own failures; but he sank 
to deeper mortification and a more childish peevishness to the end. 


“ONE OF THE AFFLICTED ”—HER CONFESSION. 


Of only one of the class of express accusers—of the “afflicted "— 
ill we speak; but not because she was the only one reclaimed. One 
‘wildered child we have described as remorseful, and brave in her re- 
orse; and others married as they would hardly have done if they 
id been among the profligate.” Ann Putnam’s case remains the 
ost prominent, and the most pathetic. She was twelve years old 
hen the circle” at Mr. Parris’ was formed. She had no check from 
ar parents, but much countenance and encouragement from her mor- 
dly-disposed mother. She has the bad distinction of having been the 
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last of the witnesses to declare a“ vision against a suspected person; 
but, on the other hand, she has the honor, such as it is, of having striv- 
en to humble herself before the memory of her victims. When sle 
was nineteen her father died, and her mother followed within a fort- 
night, leaving the poor girl, in bad health and with scanty means, to 
take care of a family of children so large that there were eight, if not 
more, dependent on her. No doubt she was aided, and she did what 
she could; but she died worm out at the age of thirty-six. Ten years 
before that date she made her peace with the Church and society by 
offering a public confession in the meeting-house. In order to show 
what it was that the accusers did admit, we must make room for Ann 
Putnam’s confession : 

“<I desire to be humbled before God for that sad and humbling 
providence that befell my father’s family in the year about 92; that I, 
then being in my childhood, should, by such a providence of God, be 
made the instrument for the accusing of several persons of a grievous 
crime, whereby their lives were taken away from them, whom now I 
have just grounds and good reason to believe they were innocent per- 
sons; and that it was a great delusion of Satan that deceived me in that 
sad time, whereby I justly fear that I have been instrumental with oth- 
ers, though ignorantly and unwittingly, to bring upon myself and this 
land the guilt of innocent blood ; though what was said or done by me 
against any person I can truly and uprightly say, before God and man, 
I did it not out of any anger, malice, or ill-will to any person, for I had 
no such thing against one of them; but what I did was ignorantly, 
being deluded by Satan. And particularly, as I was a chief instru- 
ment of accusing Goodwife Nurse and her two sisters, I desire to lie 
in the dust, and to be humbled for it, in that I was a cause, with oth- 
ers, of so sad a calamity to them and their families; for which cause I 
desire to lie in the dust, and earnestly beg forgiveness of God, and 
from all those unto whom I have given just cause of sorrow and. of- 
fense, whose relations were taken away or accused. (Signed) Ann Put- 
nam.’ ' 

“This confession was read before the congregation, together with 
her relation, August 25, 1706 ; and she acknowledged it. . 

“ J. GREEN, Pastor.” (Vol. ii. p. 510.) 


THE TRANSITION. 


The most agreeable picture ever afforded by this remarkable com- 
munity is that which our eyes rest on at the close of the story. One 
of the church members had refused to help to send Mr. Parris away, 
on ffie ground that the village had had four pastors, and had gone 
through worse strifes with every one; but he saw a change of scene 
on the advent of the fifth. The Rev. Joseph Green was precisely the 
man for the place and occasion. He was young—only two-and-twenty 
—and full of hope and cheerfulness, while sobered by the trials of the 
time. He had a wife and infants, and some private property, so that 
he could at once plant down a happy home among his people, without 
any injurious dependence on them. While exemplary in clerical duty, 
he encouraged an opposite tone of mind to that which had prevailed 
—put all the devils out of sight, promoted pigeon-shooting and fish- 
ing, and headed the young men in Jooking after hostile Indians. In- 
stead of being jealous at the uprising of new churches, he went to lay 
the foundations, and invited the new brethren to his home. He pro- 
moted the claims of the sufferers impoverished by the recent social 
convulsion; he desired to bury not only delusions, but ill offices in 
silence; and by his hospitality he infused a cheerful social spirit into 
his stricken people. The very business of seating the congregation 
was so managed under his ministry as that members of the sinning 
and suffering families—members not in too direct an antagonism—were 
brought together for prayer, singing, and Sabbath-greeting, forgiving 
and forgetting as far as possible. Thus did this excellent pastor create 
a new scene of peace and good-will, which grew brighter for eighteen 
years, when he died at the age of forty. At the earliest moment that 
was prudent, he induced his church to cancel the excommunication of 
Rebecca Nurse and Giles Corey, It was ten years more before the hard 


and haughty mother church in Salem would do its part; but Mr. Green 


had the satisfaction of seeing that record also cleansed of its foul stains 
three years before his death. Judge Sewall had before made his peni- 
tential acknowledgment of proud error in full assembly, and had re- 


sumed his seat on the bench amid the forgivenegs and respect of soci- 
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ety ; Chief Justice Stoughton had retired from the courte in obstinate 
rage at his conflicts with Satan having been cut short; the physicians 
hoped they should have no more patients “ under the evil hand,” to 
make them look fuolish and feel helpless; and the Tragedy was over. 
There were doubtless secret tears and groans, horrors of shame and 
remorse by night and by day, and indignant removal of the bones of 
the murdered from outcast graves; and abstraction of painful pages 
from books of record, and much stifling of any conversation which 
could grow into tradition. The Tragedy was, no doubt, the central 
interest of society, families, and individuals throughout the Province 
for the life of one generation. Then, as silence had been kept in the 
homes as well as at church and market, the next generation entered 
upon life almost unconscious of the ghastly distinction which would 
attach in history to Massachusetts in general, and Salem in particular, 
as the scene of the Delusion and the Tragedy which showed the New 
World to be in essentials no wiser than the Old. 

How effectually the story of that year 1692 was buried in silence is 
shown by a remark of Mr. Upham’s—that it has been too common for 
the Witch Tragedy to be made a jest of, or at least to be spoken of with 
levity. We can have no doubt that his labors have put an end to this. 
It is inconceivable that there can ever again be a joke heard on the 
subject of Witchcraft in Salem. But this remark of our author brings 
us at once home to our own country, time, and experience. It suggests 
the question whether the lesson afforded by this singular perfect piece 
of history is more or less appropriate to our own day and generation. 


THE FETISH THEORY THEN AND NOW. 


We have already observed that at the date of these events, the only 
possible explanation of the phenomena presented was the fetish solu- 
tion which had in all ages been recurred to as a matter of course. In 
heathen times it was god, goddess, or nymph who gave knowledge, or 
power, or gifts of healing, or of prophecy, to men. In Christian times 
it was angel, or devil, or spirit of the dead; and this conception was 
in full force over all Christendom when the Puritan emigrants settled 
in New England. The celebrated sermon of the Rev. Mr. Lawson, in 
the work before us, discloses the elaborate doctrine held by the class of 
men who were supposed to know best in regard to the powers given by 
Satan to his agents, and the evils with which he afflicted his victims ; 
and there was not only no reason why the pastor's hearers should 
question his interpretations, but no possibility that they should supply 


any of a different kind. The accused themselves, while unable to 


admit or conceive that they were themselves inspired by Satan, could 
propose no explanation but that the acts were done by “some bad 
spirit.” And such has been the fetish tendency to this hour, through 
all the advance that has been made in science, and in the arts of 
observation and of reasoning. The fetish tendency—that of ascribing 
one’s own consciousness to external objects, as when the dog takes a 
watch to be alive because it ticks, and when the savage thinks his god 
is angry because it thunders, and when the Puritan catechumen cries 
out in hysteria that Satan has set a witch to strangle her—that con- 
stant tendency to explain everything by the facts, the feelings, and the 
experience of the individual’s own nature, is no nearer dying out now 
than at the time of the Salem Tragedy ; and hence, in part, the serious- 
ness and the instructiveness of this story to the present generation. 
Ours is the generation which has seen the spread of Spiritualism in 
Europe and America, a phenomenon which deprives us of all right to 
treat the Salem Tragedy as a jest, or to adopt a tone of superiority in 
compassion for the agents in that dismal drama. There are hundreds, 
even several thousands, of lunatics in the asylums of the United States, 
and not a few in our own country, who have been lodged there by the 
pursuit of intercourse with spirits; in other words, by ascribing to liv- 
ing but invisible external agents movements of their own minds. Mr. 
Parris remarked, in 1692, that of old, witches were only ignorant old 
women ; whereas, in his day, they had come to be persons of knowledge, 
holiness, and devotion who had been drawn into that damnation; and 
in our day, we hear remarks on the superior refinement of spirit-inter- 
courses, in comparison with the witch doings at Salem; but the cases 
are all essentially the same. In all, some peculiar and inexplicable 
appearances occur, and are, as a matter of course, when their reality 
can not be denied, ascribed to spiritual agency. We may believe that 
we could never act ks the citizens of Salem acted in their superstition 
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and their fear; and this may be true; but the course of speculation is, 
in spiritual circles,” very much the same as in Mr. Parris’ parlor. 

And how much less excuse there is for our generation than for his! 
We are very far yet from being able to explain the well-known and 
indisputable facts which occur from time to time, in all countries where 
men abide and can give an account of themselves; such facts as the 
phenomena of natural somnambulism, of double consciousness, of sus- 
pended sensation while consciousness is awake, and the converse—of 
a wide range of intellectual and instinctive operations bearing the 
character of marvels to such as can not wait for the solution. We are 
still far from being able to explain such mysteries, in the only true sense 
of the word explaining—that is, being able to refer the facts to the nat- 
ural cause to which they belong; but we have an incalculable advan- 
tage over the people of former centuries in knowing that for all proved 
facts there is a natural cause; that every cause to which proved facts 
within our cognizance are related is destined to become known to us; 
and that, in the present case, we have learned in what direction to 
search for it, and have sct out on the quest. None of us can offer even 
the remotest conjecture as to what the law of the common action of 
what we call mind and body may be. If we could, the discovery 
would have been already made. But, instead of necessarily assuming, 
as the Salem people did, that what they witnessed was the operation of 
spiritual upon human beings, we have, as our field of observation and 
study, a region undreamed of by them—the brain as an organized part 
of the human frame, and the nervous system, implicating more facts, 
more secrets, and more marvels than our forefathers attributed to the 
whole body. 


THE VIEWS OF MODERN INVESTIGATORS. 


It is very striking to hear the modern lectures on physiological sub- 
jects delivered in every capital in Europe, and to compare the calm and 
easy manner in which tlie most astonishing and the most infernal phe- 
nomena are described and discussed, with the horror and dismay that 
the same facts would have created if disclosed by divines in churches 
three centuries ago. Dr. Maudsley, in his recent work on The Physi- 
ology and Pathology of Mind,” and other physicians occupied in his 
line of practice, lead us through the lunatic asylums of every country, 
pointing out as ordinary or extraordinary incidents the same “ afflic- 
tions” of children and other morbid persons which we read of, one 
after another, in the Salem story. It is a matter of course with such 
praetitioners and authors to anticipate such phenomena when they 
have detected the morbid conditions which generate them. Mr. Upham 


‘himself is evidently very far indecd from understanding or suspecting 


how much light is thrown on the darkest part of his subject by physi- 
ological researches carried on to the hour when he laid down his pen. 
His view is confined almest exclusively to the theory of fraud and 
falsehood, as affording the true key. It is not probable that anybody 
disputes or doubts the existence of guilt and folly in many or all of the 
agents concerned. There was an antecedent probability of both in 


regard to Mr. Parris’ slaves, and to such of the young children as they 


most influenced; and that kind of infection is apt to spread. More- 
over, experience shows us that the special excitement of that nervous 
condition induces moral vagaries at least as powerfully as mental delu- 
sions. In the state of temper existing among the inhabitants of the 
Village when the mischievous club of girls was formed at the pastor's 
house, it was inevitable that, if magic was entcred upon at all, it would 
be malignant magic. Whatever Mr. Upham has said in illustration of 
that aspect of the case his readers will readily agree to. But there is a 
good deal more, even of the imperfect notices that remain after the 
abstraction and destruction of the records in the shame and anguish 
that ensued, which we, in our new dawn of science, can perceive to be 
an affair of the bodily organization. We are, therefore, obliged to him 
for rescuing this tremendous chapter of history from oblivion, and for 
the security in which he has placed the materials of evidence. In an- 
other generation the science of the human frame may have advanced 
far enough to elucidate some of the Salem mysteries, together with 
some obscure facts in all countries, which can not be denied, while as 
yet they can not be understood. When that time comes, a fearful 
weight of imputation will be removed from the name and fame of many 
agents and sufferers who have been the subjects of strange maladies 
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and strange faculties, in all times and countries. As we are now taught | 
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the new discoveries of the several nerve-centers, and the powers which 
are appropriated to them; and when we observe what a severance may 
exist between the so-called organ of any sense or faculty and the oper- 
ation of the sense or faculty; and how infallibly ideas and emotion may 
be generated, and even beliefs created in minds sane and insane, by 
certain manipulations of the nerves and brain, we see how innocently 
this phenomenon may be presented in natural somnambulism. Sleep- 
walkers have been known in many countries, and treated of in medical 
records by their physicians, who could not only walk, and perform all 
ordinary acts in the dark as well as in the light, but who went on writ- 
ing or reading without interruption though an opaque substance—a 


bock or a slate—was interpesed, and would dot the “s and cross the ?¢’s 
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with unconscious correctness without any use of their eyes. There isa 
wide field of inquiry open in this direction, now that the study of the 
nervous system has been begun, however minute is the advance as yet. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. ° 


It is needless to dwell on the objection made to the rising hopefulness 
in regard to the study of Man, and the mysteries of his nature. Between 
the multitude who have still no notion of any alternative supposition 
to that of possession or inspiration by spirits, or, at least, intercourse 
with such beings, and others who fear “ Materialism” if too close an 
attention is paid to the interaction of the mind and the nerves, and 
those who always shrink from new notions in matters so interesting, 
and those who fear that religion may be implicated in any slight 
shown to angel or devil, and those who will not see or hear any evi- 
dence whatever which lies in a direction opposite to their prejudices, 
we are not likely to get on too fast. But neither can the injury lapse 
under neglect. The spectacle presented now is of the same three sorts 
of people that appear in all satires, in all literatures, since the pursuit 
of truth in any mode or direction became a recognized object anywhere 
and under any conditions. Leaving out of view the multitude who 
are irrelevant to the case, from having no knowledge, and being there- 
fore incapable of an opinion, there is the large company of the super- 
ficial and light-minded, who are always injuring the honor and beauty 
of truth by the levity, the impertinence, the absurdity of the enthusiasm 
they pretend, and the nonsense they talk about “some new thing.” 
No period of society has been more familiar with that class and its 
mischief-making than ourown. There is the other large class of the 
cotemporaries of any discovery or special advance, who, when they 
can absent themselves from the scene no longer, look and listen, and 
bend all their efforts to hold their ground of life-long opinion, usually 
succeeding so far as to escape any direct admission that more is known 
than when they were born. These are no ultimate hindrance. When 
Harvey died, no physician in Europe above the age of forty believed 
in the circulation of the blood; but the truth was perfectly safe; and 
so it will be with the case of the psychological relations of the nervous 
system when the present course of investigation has sustained a clearer 
verification and further advance. On this point we have the sayings 
of two truth-seekers, wise in quality of intellect, impartial and dispas- 
sionate in temper, and fearless in the pursuit of their aims. The late 
Prince Consort is vividly remembered for the characteristic saying 
which spread rapidly over the couhtry, that he could not understand 
the conduct of the medical profession in England in leaving the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism to the observation of unqualified persons, instead 
of undertaking an inquiry which was certainly their proper business, 
in proportion as they professed to pursue science. The other authority 
we refer to is the late Mr. Hallam. A letter of his lies before us from 
which we quote a passage, familiar in its substance, doubtless, to his 
personal friends, to whom he always avowed the view which it presents, 
and well worthy of note to such readers as may not be aware of the 
observation and thought he devoted to the phenomena of mesmerism 
during the last quarter-century of his long life. “It appears to me 
probable that the various phenomena of mesmerism, together with 
others, independent of mesmerism properly so called, which have late- 
ly [the date is 1844] been brought to light, are fragments, of some 
general law of nature which we are not yet able to deduce from them, 
merely because they are destitute of visible connection—the links being 
hitherto wanting which are to display the entire harmony of effects pro- 
ceeding from a single cause.” 

[Persons curious to know what has been developed in this class of 
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studies may find the same in a work published at this office, entitled 
THe LIBRARY OF MES8MERISM AND Psycho OY — comprising the 


Philosophy of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Mental Electricity; Fas- 


cination, or the Power of Charming; The Macrocosm, or the World of 
Sense; Electrical Psychology, or the Doctrine of Impressions; The 
Science of the Soul, treated Physiologically and Philosophically. 
Complete in two illustrated volumes. Price, $4.} 

What room is there not for hopefulness when we compare such an 
observation as this with Mr. Parris’ dogmatical exposition of Satan’s 
dealings with men! or when we contrast the calm and cheerful tone of 
the philosopher with the stubborn wrath of Chief Justice Stoughton, 
and with the penitential laments of Judge Sewall! We might con- 
trast it also with the wild exultation of those of the Spiritualists of our 
own day who can form no conception of the modesty and patience 
requisite for the sincere search for truth, and who, once finding them- 
selves surrounded by facts and appearances new and strange, assume 
that they have discovered a bridge over the bottomless “gulf beyond 
which lies the spirit-land,” and wander henceforth in a fools’ paradise, 
despising and pitying all who are less rash, ignorant, and presumptuous 
than themselves. It is this company of fanatics—the first of the three 
classes we spok of—which is partly answerable for the backwardness 
of the second; but the blame does not rest exclusively in one quarter. 
There is an indolence in the medical class which is the commonest re- 
proach against them in every age of scientific activity, and which has 
recently been heroically avowed and denounced in a public address by 
no less a member of the profession than Sir Thomas Watson.* There 
is a conservative reluctance to change of view or of procedure. There 
is also a lack of moral courage, by no means surprising in an order of 
men whose lives are spent in charming away troubles, and easing pains 
and cares, and making things pleasant —by no means surprising, we 
admit, but exceedingly unfavorable to the acknowledgment of phe- 
nomena that are strange and facts that are unintelligible. 

This brings us to the third class—the very small number of persons 
who are, in the matter of human progress, the salt of the earth; the 
few who can endure to see without understanding, to hear without 
immediately believing or disbelieving, to learn what they can, without 
any consideration of what figure they themselves shall make in the 
transaction; and even to be unable to reconcile the new phenomena 
with their own prior experience or conceptions. There is no need to 
describe how rare this class must necessarily be, for every one who has 
eyes sees how near the passions and the prejudices of the human being 
lie to each other. These are the few who unite the two great virtues 
of earnestly studying the facts, and keeping their temper, composure, 
and cheerfulness, through whatever perplexity their inquiry may in- 
volve. It is remarkable that while the world is echoing all round and 
incessantly with the praise of the life of the man spent in following truth 
wherever it may lead, the world is always resounding also with the 
angry passions of men who resent all opinions which are not their own, 
and denounce with fury or with malice any countenance given to mere 
proposals to inquire in certain directions which they think proper to 
reprobate. Not only was it horrible blasphemy in Galileo to think as 
he did of the motion of the earth, but in his friends to look through 
his glass at the stars. 

This Salem story is indeed shocking in every view—to our pride as 
rational beings, to our sympathy as human beings, to our faith as Chris- 
tians, to our complacency as children of the Reformation. It is so 
shocking that some of us may regret that the details have been revived 
with such an abundance of evidence. But this is no matter of regret, 
but rather of congratulation, if we have not outgrown the need of 
admonition from the past. How does that consideration stand ? 

At the end of nearly three centuries we find ourselves relieved of a 
heavy burden of fear and care about the perpetual and unbounded 
malice of Satan and his‘agents. Witchcraft has ceased to be one of the 
gravest curses of the human lot. We have parted with one after 
another of the fetish or conjectural persuasions about our relations with 
the world of spirit or mind, regarded as in direct opposition to the 
world of matter. By a succession of discoveries we have been led to 
an essentially different view of life and thought from any dreamed of 


* Address on the Present State of Therapeutics. Delivered at the opening mecting 
of me Clinical Society of London, January 10, 1868. By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 
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before the new birth of science; and at this 
day, and in our own metropolis, we have Sir 
Henry Holland telling us how certain treat- 
ment of this or that department of the nerv- 
ous system will generate this or that state of 
belief and experience, as well as sensation. 
We have Dr. Carpenter disclosing facts of in- 
calculable significance about brain- action with- 
out consciousness, and other vital mysteries. 
We have Dr. Maudsley showing, in the cells of 
the lunatic asylum, not only the very realm of 
Satan, as our fathers would have thought, but 
the discovery that it is not Satan, after all, that 
makes the havoc, but our own ignorance which 
has seduced us into a blasphemous supersti- 
tion, instead of inciting us to the study of our- 
selves. And these are not all our teachers. 
Amid the conflict of phenomena of the human 
mind and body, we have arrived now at the 
express controversy of Psychology against 
Physiology. Beyond the mere statement of 
the fact we have scarcely advanced a step. 
The first can not be, with any accuracy, called 
a science at all, and the other is in little more 
than a rudimentary state; but it is no small 
gain to have arrived at some conception of the 
nature of the problem set before us, and at 
some liberty of hypothesis as to its conditions. 
In brief, and in the plainest terms, while there 
is still a multitude deluding and disporting it- 
self with a false hypothesis about certain mys- 
teries of the human mind, and claiming to have 
explained the marvels of Spiritualism by mak- 
ing an objective world of their own subjective 
experience, the scientific physiologists [those 
especially who are true phrenologists] are pro- 
ceeding, by observation and experiment, to 
penetrate more and more secrets of our intel- 
lectual and moral life. 


_— >a oe 
JHPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


JEPHTHAH, the mighty chief of Gilead's band, 
Gave Ammon battle in that foeman's land; 

And anto God he made a solemn vow, 

Saying, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, if thou wilt grant me now 

A victory oer Ammon, when my home 

I seek in peace, whatever forth shall come 

From thence to meet me, will I give to Thee, 

A fit burnt offering for this victory.“ 

And Ammon yielded ; and was smitten sore; 
And all the land ran red with human gore: 

And Jephthah, with a conqueror’s honors, turns 
Toward his home, and as he nears it yearns 

To clasp again his only, much loved child, 

Who the stern warrior's heart had oft beguiled 
From rougher moods with gentle, girlish wiles, 
Exacting love for love and smiles for smiles. 

The home which holds her meets his sight at length; 
He looks; but, oh, what withers all that strength 
Which battle never shook, but now had fled, 
Leaving his face as ghastly as the dead? 

The sound of dance and music greets his ear, 
And fair and youthful forms are dancing near; 
And foremost, with foot fleet as mountain roe, 
And cheek and eye with welcome all aglow, 
Came one whose floating vail of raven hair 
Swept rippling round a form and face as fair 

As ever maid of Israel could have claimed,— 
And Israel's daughters were for beanty famed. 

tt Father,” she cried, and from the sweet-toned word 
He shrank and groaned as from a smiting sword, 
And with a voice that, like his whole frame, shook, 
He hoarsely answered to her troubled look: 
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„Alas, my daughter! and I loved thee so! 

But thou, my child, hast brought me very low; 

For one of those that trouble me, art thou; 

To God I vowed—and I must keep my vow.” 

Father,“ she said, ‘if thou to God hast made 

A vow I mnst fulfill, be not afraid; 

For God who gave thee victory and power, 

Will give me triumph also in that hour; 

For I will even die, that thou be free; 

Bat grant of life, I pray, two months to me, 

By prayer and solitude to loose those ties 

Which bind me to my home below the skies, 

For life is sweet, and mine a happy lot; 

But fear not, father, I will falter not.“ 

Her wish was granted, and the days flew by, 

And came the last, the one when she must die- 

And now she stands, with face whose pure pale light 

Is, as her raiment, chaste and snowy white, 

Beside her father, on whose pale set face 

His agony had stamped its lasting trace. 

“Daughter,” he said. cover thy face from me.“ 

That thou thy murderer in thy father may not see.“ 

„Not so,“ her voice, sweet, low, but firm replies, 

It were but cowardice to shroud mine eyes; 

If hy thy hand I die to keep thy vow, 

I will not like a murderer vail my brow 

From God's free sunlight, which should smile on me 

As I to God yield up my life for thee ; 

And I would have the summer breezes press 

Upon my upturned face a last caress ; 

Upward I still wonld look, even when thy knife 

Shall take away what thou hast given, my life.” 

She knelt, as in the past she oft had done, 

Beside her father’s knee at set of sun. 

When Israel worshiped, and the evening air 

Was filled with incense and the voice of prayer. 

The vesper hour was nigh, and she, the lamb, 

Waited the sacrifice resigned and calm ; 

And till the falling of the fatal stroke, 

With eyes upraised to heaven, moved not, nor spoke. 

A parent’s strong love filled the warrior's soul 

With transient weakness; then, with stern control, 

The blow descends. which firm resolve had steeled ; 

Jephihah was chéluiless, and his vow was sealed. 
BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 
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LOSSES TO SOIENOH. 


Two valuable scientific collections have late- 
ly been destroyed by fire, and thus lost to the 
use and appreciation of the student and savant. 

One, the museum of the St. Louis Academy 
of Science, contained six hundred specimens of 
marine shells, donated by the Smithsonian 


‘Institute, and was unusually rich in crania, 


skeletons of birds and reptiles, together with 
Dr. Pope’s mounted skeletons of mammals, 
purchased in Europe and transported at great 
expense; also about 1,200 specimens of miner- 
als, embracing a full suit of Missouri minerals 
and ores. There were also an extensive collec- 
tion of the bones and teeth of extinct animals, 
and fossil turtles collected from the Mauvais 
Terre, Dakota, by Prof. Hayden; also the col- 
lection of rocks, illustrating various geological 
periods, amounting to four or five hundred 
specimens, including those collected by Dr. 
Wizlizenus during Colonel Doniphan’s expe- 
dition to New Mexico. 

Besides the above, there were any quantity of 
Indian relics and curiosities, including a birch 


* There is an old legend which represents Jephthah's 
daughter as having heroicly refused to hide her face 
(which was the custom of those dying for murder), and 
saying that she wished to look upward to heaven as she 
expired. 
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bark canoe; also the specimens of porcelain, 
collected from a porcelain tower blown up by 
the China rebels, and presented to the Acade- 
emy by Lieut. Clarke, United States Navy. 
All were destroyed, a loss which is irreparable. 

The other loss is the mineralogical and 
other cabinets of Professor Henry Ward, of the 
Rochester University, N. Y. The value of 
these is estimated at over $25,000. 

These disasters should impress upon the sci- 
entific class the importance of securing collec- 
tions of value against loss or damage by fire, by 
placing them in fire-proof buildings. We need 
such security for our phrenological cabinet. 
Here we have hundreds of the most valuable 
specimens of crania, from all parts of the 
world, and Busts cast from the heads of many 
of the most distinguished statesmen, inventors, 
artisans, poets, authors of Europe and America, 
besides those of pirates, robbers, murderers, and 
other criminals. There are no duplicates of 
many of these, and a fire would annihilate 
them. We want a fire-proof building in which 
to preserve them for the present and for future 
generations. Where ® the “man of means” 
who would like to furnish the edifice ? 
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INDIAN RELIc.—Mr. Lorenzo H. Richardson, 
of this place, while digging sand in a bank 
east of Meadow Street, last Friday, came across 
the skeleton of an Indian, buried in a sitting 
posture, with his face toward the east. The 
skull is in a good state of preservation, and has 
marked indications of having once belonged 
to the Woronoco tribe of Indians, which two 
hundred years ago had many representatives 
in this valley. This skull, together with others 
of the Woronoco tribe, can be seen at the 
Westfield News-Letter office. 

WHERE Dogs EDUCATION COMMENCE ?—Ed- 
ucation does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins with a mother’s look, with a father’s 
nod of approbation, or his sign of reproof; 
with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
brother’s noble act of forbearance ; with a hand- 
ful of flowers in green and daisy meadows; 
with a bird’s nest admired but not touched; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes; and with 
thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of be- 
nevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source 
of all good—to God himself !— Blackwood. 

Honey Bees.—In the grand duchy of Hesse, 
Germany, there are on 556 square miles 40,691 
hives of bees, being 73 hives to the square 
mile; in Alzey there are 288 hives to the 
square mile; in Offenbach 23; Prussia (not in- 
cluding Hanover) 38; Schwartzburg-Sonders- 


hausen 32; Bavaria 42; Sachsen-Altenburg 45; 


Sachsen-Meiningen 49; Schwartzburg-Rudol- 
stadt 50; kingdom of Saxony 52; Sachsen- 
Weimar 56; Wurtemburg 64; Baden 67; Old- 
enburg 74; Hanover 72. [Who can tell how 
many hives we have in each State in our Union ? 
Let us have the figures—and the honey l] 
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NEW YORK, 
DECEMBER, 1869. 


iy I might give a short hint to an Impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unblaned truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; tf he telle 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
aides, and then he may go on feailess, and this ls the course I take 
myuelf.”—De Fee. 
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TRE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lr ILLUSTRATED is published monthly at $3 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

SaMUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Tux present number closes the Forty- 
ninth Volume, and the present quarte se- 
ries of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

With the next namber—for January, 
1870—will be commenced the Firrrrrg 
Votume, and the third series of this 
JOURNAL, ina new and improved form. 

The first series, consisting of twelve 
volumes, was published in octavo form. 
The second series, in quarto, was com- 
menced January, 1851, and is completed 
with the present number and volume. 

The reasons for re-adopting the octavo 
form are these: greater compactness, 
convenience in reading, economy in bind- 
ing, and a better adaptation for the ordi- 
nary book-case. There are very few pri- 
vate libraries with shelves deep enough 
to admit the Journal. in its present 
broad dimensions; consequently it is 
much less likely to be bound and pre- 
served with others, Besides, we think it 
worthy the best form for preservation. 

We have decided to make the Jour- 
NAL somewhat fuller than past or pres- 
ent volumes. Extra pages for the Ad- 
vertising department will be added, 
which will leave more room for reading 
matter. No change in price will be 
made at present. The new prospectus, 
for 1870, is given in another place. If 
any change in the character of the Jour- 
wa shall be made, it will be to improve 
it. Less ephemeral, and more scientific 
matter will be given. 

Past and present volumes speak for 
themselves. This, however, may be truth- 
fully claimed for them, viz., much, nay, 
most, of the matter they contain can be 
found nowhere else. This Journat fills 
a sphere in periodical literature, in sci- 
ence and philosophy, in physical and 
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mental reform, which is occupied by no 
other. Besides the special theories ad- 
vanced in regard to Phrenology, Physi- 
ognomy, and Psychology, we portray 
the real characters of noted living men, 
accompanied with reliable biographies, 
which interest all readers. This depart- 
ment will be kept up, and prominent 
men in every calling, and in all profes- 
sions, will be made to contribute to our 
instruction and entertainment. 

FatuErs and Morsers desire their 
sons and daughters to come up into hon- 
est, intelligent, respectful, and self: regu- 
lating men and women. The teachings 
of this JouxxaAL will help them in their 
worthy endeavors. TEACHERS seek ‘to 
know the spirit, capacity, and disposition 
of their pupils, that they may the more 
effectually call out and direct their 
minds. One child is timid and irreso- 
lute; another is boisterous and belliger- 
ent, 
other, restraint. MERCHANTS must em- 
ploy clerks,—and it is very important to 
knojy who ir, and who is not trustwor- 
thy; who is, and who is not easily 
tempted. This Journat will assist the 
reader to form correct opinions on the 
point. Woald not a knowledge of Phre- 
nology assist in all departments of life to 
put “the right man in the right place ?” 

To CorrEsponpEents. Much interest 
is felt in this department. Questions ap- 
propriate to the JOURNAL, from readers, 
are briefly answered, and useful informa- 
tion is thus communicated. Of course, 
many frivolous or childish questions sent 
here are quietly dropped into the waste- 
basket. All sensible questions, briefly 


put, written plainly, and in good lan- 


guage, command attention. Private 
questions are answered by post, when 


‘stamps are sent with which to prepay 


replies. We are always happy to hear 
from any of our readers, and to see them 
when they visit New York. Our office 
and museum are always open, and free. 
The Job RkNAL is published with the 
best intention, on the part of those con- 
cerned in its editorial conduct, to aid in 
the great work of benefiting society, 
and private prejudice or mere individual 
sentiment is avoided as far as possible. 
What has a bearing on humanity at 
large; what all can utilize with happy 
effect, is sought to be disseminated 
through our pages, and our readers are 
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One requires encouragement; an- 


[Dzc., 


requested to aid us in this work by con- 
tributing material for our use. From 
the various spheres in which they move, 
much may be gleaned of a scientific or 
general nature which by its direct appli- 
cation to our every-day life may serve to 
promote the welfare of society and im- 
pel more rapidly forward the huge 
wheels of Reform. If all would feel 
that lively interest in the important sub- 
jects discussed in these pages which they 
should as intelligent and responsible 
members of the great human family, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JourNaL of the past 
could sincerely congratulate the PnRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUS- 
TRATED of the future for the bright au- 
spices under which it would continue to 
discharge its important office,—a beacon 
in the van of civilization. 
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OUR EXPERIENCES, 


SENSIBLE men and sensible women 
make all their personal experiences, be 
they pleasurable or painful, tell to their 
advantage. Have they enjoyed the 
sweets of domestic felicity? were they 
joyous-play-fellows in early youth? well 
educated in the schools? ardent lovers 
in maturity? did they wed, and enjoy 
all that loving hearts could reasonably 
hope to do? What a means of growth, 
of mental, moral, and spiritual expansion! 
what beautiful experiences were theirs ! 
what blessings attend true godly lives! 
How charming their experiences! But, 
there were crosses; reverses come to all. 
Accidents, fires, floods, slanders, fraud, 
imposture, theft, robbery, etc., overtake 
one and all some time in life. What 
good can come of these? No good of 
course, directly; but who can say that, 
in the providence of God, affliction, such 
as the loss of property, may not wean us 
from idols which tend to make us world- 
ly? Does not the death of a much loved 
friend tend to loosen our hold on earth 
and life, and so resign us to the will of 
God? and, though a cross to us, is it not 
for our good? We remember a blind 
weaver, in a Scottish factory, who had 
not only become resigned to his loss of 
this sense, but was wont to remark, when 
condoled with, that “I never could see 
till I lost my eyes,” implying that he 
had developed and come up into a higher 
sphere, a psychological condition, where 
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he could “ ser wirH RIS MIND.” He had 
lost a sense, but had gained a higher 
power, and was content. When a mi- 
ser’s spirit is broken by the taking away 
of his lucre, his mind is diverted, and, in 
time, he finds higher objects on which to 
place his affections. Is not this a bless- 
ing, rather than a misfortune, to him? 
Of course, he regards it in quite another 
light at the time, but it is no less a real 
blessing on that account. Few of us 
finite beings realize fully what is best for 
us; and so we quarrel with the dispensa- 
tions intended for our good. 

Occasionally we meet a developed 
nature that acquiesces wholly in the will 
of Providence,—one who accepts sun- 
shine and shadow, summer and winter, 
prosperity and adversity, as equally for 
his good; and he exclaims, with a heart 
fall of gratitude, “ Thy will be done.” 

A happy old lady, who lived to be 
more than a hundred years old, had 
formed a habit of thanking God at each 
and every circumstance in her useful life 
—a habit well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incidents. She was informed on one 
occasion that one of the horses of a beau- 
tiful span she owned had been drowned. 
She thanked God that but one was lost. 
A boy had broken his arm. She thanked 
God it was not his neck. Her husband, 
with whom she had lived very happily 
for seventy years, died. She thanked 
God that she had been permitted to en- 
joy bim so long. Thus, in every seem- 
ing calamity, she found something to be 
thankful for. And this, we take it, is in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. 

Reader, are you profiting by your ex- 
periences? Are you on so low a plane 
that you can see no bright silver lining 
to the dark cloud that casts its shadows 
over earth and sea? Have you no faith ? 
Your religion, if genuine, ought to com- 
fort you, no matter what may be the 
affliction. 

Because one is “all serene,” with a 
sunny, hopeful countenance, think not 
that he has no weighty cares, no thorn 
in the flesh, no crosses to bear. The 
trials and the joys of life are not as un- 
equal in their division as many suppose ; 
but one bears up under the chastening 
rod of his heavenly Father with a better 
grace than another. One wears a frown, 
while another wears a smile. Which, 
think you, is best ? which makes the best 
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countenance? the best physiognomy? 
the best Christian? Each must elect 
for himself which he will wear. 

Instead of complaining and grieving 
over our hard lot, let us make the least 
of our trials and the most of our bless- 
ings. Nobody wants to hear of another’s 
griefs or misfortunes; every one likes to 
hear of that which is happifying.” Then 
tell of your joys, and not of your sorrows; 
of your aspirations, and not of your dis- 
appointments, Let us, each of us, profit 
by our experiences, If all the incidents 
and experiences of some single lives were 
printed in a book, what a ponderous 
volume it would make! 

— a oe 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


THANKSGIVING, — CHRISTMAS, — NEw 
Year’s! It is Benevolence which gives 
thanks and expresses gratitude. It is 
veneration for the Saviour which inclines 
us to celebrate the day of His birth. 
And with each recurring New Years 
day we take a new start in our life’s 
journey. These are milestones which in- 
dicate the distance we have traveled, 
and induce us to reflect whither we are 
bound, or whither we are drifting; what 
we are accomplishings and whether our 
lives are to prove failures or successes. 
At these periods business men take an 
account of stock, to ascertain exactly 
how they stand with the world. Are 
they solvent? or are they insolvent? 
Momentovs Questions! In the one 
case, congratulations are expressed; a 
new departure under cloudless skies is 
determined on. With the insolvent, how 
different the case! Instead of bright 
prospects to encourage and to cheer, he 


sees only bankruptcy, and perhaps a 


starving family, staring him in the face. 
He has been unfortunate, perhaps indo- 
lent; it may-be cheated, swindled, rob- 
bed, burned out; or, he was not adapted 
to the business in which he engaged. 
This is the cause of many failures, much 
insanity, many premature deaths. Smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco spoil the mem- 
ory, spoil the temper, spoil the stomach, 
spoil the nerves, spoil the man; and of 
course he fails, Add beer, bitters, and 
whisky to tobacco, and the man must 
sooner or later inevitably go down. And 
this suggests the taking of a MORAL IN- 
VENTORY at the close of each year, to see 
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how we stand in the scale of Mannoop. 
Bank stocks, mortgages, railway and 
other interest-paying bonds, fine farms, 
with all the modern improvements, are 
desirable possessions; but where does 
the owner stand morally, intellectually, 
socially? Is he healthy? If not, there 
is no enjoyment for him, and his hold on 
life is very insecure. Is he low, coarse, 
and dissipated ? Who would exchange 
conditions—including all his property— 
with him? He must retrench, or be lost 
body and soul. Is he on the rising scale 
in those qualities which go to make up 
the good citizen, the gentleman, and the 
Christian ? Let us thank God and take 
courage for every such example. His 
possessions are real; just in proportion 
as he has developed the higher qualities 
of mind and heart, just in this proportion 
has he grown in grace and laid up treas- 
ures in heaven. His riches will not take 


wing and fly away, but abide forever. 


This .is happiness; this is cause for 
Thanksgiving, for Christmas, and for the 
New Year. 

For our national prosperity as a nation, 
the President of the United States re- 
cently issued a proclamation the tenor of 
which is as follows : 

“The year which is drawing to a close 
has been free from pestilence; health 
has prevailed throughout the land; 
abundant crops have rewarded the la- 
bors of the husbandman; commerce and 
manufactures have successfully prosecut- 
ed their peaceful paths; the mines and 
forests have yielded liberally; the nation 
has increased in wealth and in strength; 
peace has prevailed, and its blessings 
have advanced every interest of the peo- 
ple in every part of the Union. Harmo- 
ny and fraternal intercourse are restored, 
and are obliterating the marks of the 
past conflict and estrangement; burdens 
have been lightened ; means increased; 
civil and religious liberty are secured to 
every inhabitant of the land, whose soil 
is trod by none but freemen. It becomes 
a people thus favored to make acknowl- 
edgment to the Supreme Author, from 
whom such blessings flow, of their grat- 
itude and their dependence; to render 
praise and thanksgiving for the same, 
and devoutly to implore a continuance 
of God’s mercies.” 

We heartily join in this giving thanks, 
believing that each and all of us, what- 
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ever our trials or reverses, have much 
more to be thankful for than to regret ; 
and in conclusion beg to wish one and 
all of the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNaAL all over the world, a happy, 
joyous life, and the merriest Christmas of 


all their lives. 
— a o-——__- 


GOOD-BY! 


AND is this, dear reader, to be our last, our 
farewell interview? With most of our sub- 
scribers this December number terminates ex- 
isting contracts and present business relations. 
The volumes of the JOURNAL begin and end 
with the year. Those whose subscriptions com- 
menced with January, 1869, close with this. 
Those commencing in July, continue till next 
July. 

“Good-by” is a much used expression. All 
use it more or less. When we leave home to 
goon a journey, we all say “good-by ;” when 
the young man starts out from the parental 


` hearth to better his condition in life, or to 


ro 


establish a new home for himself, his last sad 
expression, when he receives with choking 
heart and flooding eyes a father’s and a moth- 
er's fervent “God bless you, my son,” their 
last word is “good-by.” When the cherished 
daughter severs those relations which bound 
her to father, mother, brothers, and sisters, to 
more intimate relations with another, she, too, 
with swelling heart, bids all at the dear old 
home “ good-by.” Alas, how sad and sorrow- 
ful these parting good-byes sometimes prove! 

So it is in the world: we drop old and tried 
friends, friends who served us well, by the best 
counsel and advice for our good, and take up 
with tricky adventurers, who flatter that they 
may the more readily deceive. From such, 
let us free ourselves as soon as possible, and 
instead of good-by, let us say a hearty good 
riddance.” We feel a nearness to those whose 
familiar names are on our books, and who 
receive us every month into their friendly 
hearts and intellects. It is a source of real 
gratification to us to be so cordially entertain- 
ed by so many generous natures. There are 
among our “life subscribers” persons who 
have been with us five, ten, and twenty years, 
yea, even from the commencement of the JOUR- 
NAL! These names we have written thousands 
of times. Is it strange that we should miss 
them, should they return tous no more? May 
the time be long hence when we must hear 
from them, or speak to them, this parting 
word “good-by.” Between us there has 
grown up a kindred feeling which binds us in 
fraternal bonds. Our cause is their cause, our 
success their success. There are to-day but a 
limited number of minds in the world sufficient- 
ly liberal and advanced to take in and enter- 
tain the views and doctrines taught in this 
JOURNAL; the number, we rejoice to know, is 
every year increasing. Is not this JouRNAL 
one of the instruments by which new light is 
being let in upon benighted minds? We are as- 
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sured by many readers that the JoURNAL is do- 
ing a great work in this direction; that it has 
encouraged and strengthened them in well-do- 
ing, suggesting measures by which their own 
improvement and promotion have been secured. 
Instead of a good-by, we shall have from 
them, with a renewal of their subscriptions, 
and the more joyous words of welcome, “ How 
Do you Do?” For this we have a cordial 
grasp of the mental hand, with a “ Very well, 
I thank you,” and “I am happy to welcome 
your return for another twelve months’ voyage 
in the staunch old ship, PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL.” Then let the words be, instead of 
“ good-by,” farewell,“ or“ adieu,” those more 
welcome, viz., “I have come again, and 
brought my friends and neighbors—in a club— 
with me.” Book us” for a year’s voyage, in 
the course of life, through pleasant seas of ex- 
ploration among all nations and tribes of men, 
and in the realms of physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual science. Step on board.” The ship 
sails promptly at the day and hour appointed. 
With ship well-provisioned, manned, ballasted, 
freighted, and with a well-tried crew and a good 
passenger list, we shall throw our sails to the 
breeze, put out to sea, and resign ourselves to 
the kind care of an over-ruling Providence, 
feeling assured of a prosperous voyage and a 
safe one “to the haven where we would be” 
December next, 1870. Reader, will you join 
us? In this voyage there will be no sea-sick- 
ness; no home-sickness ; nor, indeed, will you 
need to leave your own pleasant home! we 
propose to bring our world of mental treasures, 
to your own door! Yes? Enough, we had 
counted on your company, and shall now wel- 
come your return. 


— o- 
PROSPEOCTUS—1870. 


Wrr the January number of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1870 will be com- 
menced a New SERIES in a new and im- 
proved form; and it is believed that the 
liberal support given it by the public for so 
many years will not only be continued, but 
increased in a manner commensurate with 
the efforts of the editors to make it one of 
the most readable, instructive, and popular 
monthly magazines ever published. 

For more than thirty years the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has held its position in 


the ranks of American literature, and its 


writers have faithfully striven to present the 
truths of science in such a practical form 
that all classes might read, understand, and 
apply them in all the daily walks of life. 
Although the range of subjects embraced in 
the JOURNAL is wide, comprehending 
SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
it has a special aim to present, promote, 
and disseminate the following branches of 
useful knowledge, because of their intimate 
relation to mankind in general : 
ETHNOLOGY; or, the Natural History of 
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Man. Whatever facts of importance are 
gathered by naturalists and travelers, and 
whatever throws light upon the origin, 
nature, and distribution of the human race, 
find a place of record in the pages of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

PirysioLoay and Anatomy claim our 
attention, because they treat of the organiza- 
tion, structure, and functions of the human 
body; showing how we are made; what 
contributes to our physical improvement or 
deterioration ; what we should eat and drink; 
how we should be clothed, and how exercise, 
sleep, and live to secure and maintain health 
and vigor. The results of scientific research 
and of personal experience bearing on these 
subjects will be collated and analyzed for 
the instruction of our readers. As it has 
been through this department that the Jour- 
NAL has wrought the greater part of its good 
work in ameliorating the condition of its 
readers, in witness whereof thousands of 
testimonials have been received, the ut- 
most care is exercised to prevent anything of 
& spurious or unauthenticated character from 
appearing in its pages. 

PHRENOLoGy—the Science of Mind as 
based on the facts of Physiology and the 
Gallian theory of the brain—will retain its 
prominence; the only theory which explains 
with clearness and satisfaction how the 
mind and brain are related; the physical 
influences reciprocally exerted by brain and 
body; the determination of character and 
aptitude by cranial conformation; methods 
of training for the improvement of the mind 
in the different spheres of Intellect, Senti- 
ment, Emotion, Affection, Propensity; and 
how success in life is dependent on the choice 
of a pursuit commensurate with mental 
capacity. 

Puysioagnomy.— The exterior physical 
signs of character given, w:th the rules for 
their analysis and comprehension. This de- 
partment, as well as that of Phrenology, with 
which it is necessarily allied, will contain 
the latest developments from observation, 
with illustrations from life. 

PsycnoLoagy.—The phenomena of man’s 
interior or soul life; his intuitions, premoni- 
tions, conceptions, and emotions; how he is 
related to the spiritual and immaterial world 
through agencies and influences untravers- 
able by finite intelligence, yet having a close 
connection or Communication with his ma- 
terial nature. Science is applied in this 
department to the elucidation of much that 
is regarded mysterious and indefinite in hu- 
man phenomena. 

Brocrapay.—The presentation of the lives 
and characters of men eminent in science, 
art, literature, politics, statesmanship, me- 
chanics, or commerce has always been a 
prominent feature in the arrangement of this 
JOURNAL, because of its usefulness in encour- 
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aging and stimulating readers, the young 
especially, to emulate the examples of indus- 
try, economy, application, energy, integrity, 
and success, offered for their thoughtful 
consideration. Finely engraved portraits, 
whenever they can be procured, accompany 
the biographical sketches. 

THE FAMILY; or, Our Social Relations,” 
is a department in which the different phases 
of domestic life are portrayed, and sugges- 
tions having in view their improvement or 
better adaptation to the wants and happiness 
of mankind are offered. The choice of con- 
jugal companions, the training and education 
of children, and the conduct and ordering of 
homes, particularly claim our attention here. 

Our Country.—Its agricultural, mineral, 
and commercial resources; the peculiarities 
of each State, Section, and Territory; the 
advantages of and facilities for emigration ; 
the price of lands, and cost of improvements 
etc., will be given from time to time for the 
information of our readers at home and 
abroad. 

SCIENCE AND ART.—We shall also endeav- 
or to present the most recent and important 
achievements, discoveries, and inventions, 
with views of their bearing on man locally 
or universally. Chemistry, Zoology, Geolo- 
gy, and Natural History will have promin- 
ence in this department; but in their dis- 
cussion mere technicalities, or the phraseolgy 
of the schools, will be avoided as much as 
possible. New theories based on the deduc- 
tions of common sense, or having a good 
show of reason, if they relate to subjects of 
popular interest, will find a place here. A 
broad and liberal platform is taken by the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with reference to 
all debatable or non-ascertained propositions 
in Science. 

Extended as the range of subjects which 
we propose to consider may appear to the 
discerning mind, we shall endeavor to have 
something touching upon them all in each 
number. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is the only 
serial in America which is thoroughly Ax- 
THROPOLOGICAL in its plan and purpose, and 
therefore has a claim upon the consideration 
of all who take any interest, scientific or 
otherwise, in our physical, intellectual, and 
moral development, in the advancement of 
civilization, and the general welfare of the 
human family. The terms are as follows: 


One Copy, One Learr r ae 
Five Copies, One Year.. e 2 
Ten Copies, One Lear se RTTE 20 
and an extra co y to the agent. 
Fifteen Copies a 
and a copy of Now Physiognomy,” worth ©. 
Twenty Coples a Lear 40 
and a ane por eens books and 
a bust—worth 


Subscriptions ea for one or for five 
years at these rates. Now is the time to 
subscribe. Remit P. O. orders, or in regis- 
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00 
00 
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tered letters. Address, 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


SERIOUS FUN. 


WE have recently been amused in looking 
over an almanac published in the interest of 
quack medicines. In order to make the book 
worth keeping, indeed, worth looking through, 
it has many recipes for cooking interspersed 
with advertisements for all sorts of quack nos- 
trums. In glancing through this,-the thought 
occurred to us that the recipes for cooking, if 
followed, would give the people nearly all the 
ailments which the quack nostrums profess to 
cure. It struck us as being a good stroke of 
policy in the vender of nostrums to send out 
recipes for cooking which if followed would 
be sure to make a demand for his medicines. 
Only think of putting stuff of this sort into 
one’s stomach: “One pound of horseradish, 
one pound of garlic, twelve ounces of ginger, 
two ounces of cloves, one large tea-cup of black 
pepper, half a pound of mustard seed, half a 
cup of ground mustard, one ounce of nutmeg, 
and two gallons of vinegar.” This professes to 
be a pickle for things to be eaten. Now any 
stomach soon after receiving such pickle would 
be in a state that would require something to 
allay the irritation. No wonder people have 
dyspepsia whose stomachs are thus made 
drug-shops of, while „they profess to be eating 
nutritious food. If people having a good con- 
stitution would eat simple food, avoiding all 
intemperance in every form, we believe that 
ninety-nine doctors in a hundred would have 
nothing todo. The whole realm of drug-med- 
ication would receive its quietus; but as long 
as people will cook according to such recipes 
as we frequently see for delicate stomachs, 
composed of “one cup of sugar, one cup of 
butter, two cups of flour,” etc., they will think 
they need something, and will be very likely 
to swallow anything which may be briskly 
advertised as an antidote for the ills which 
they untruly suppose themselves to be heir to. 

— — a 


INCIDENT AT THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN 
InstiTuTE.—One morning the Secretary of 
the Board of Managers, Mr. John W. Cham- 
bers, was having his boots blacked at the en- 
trance of the Fair by a small boy, shoeless and 
stockingless. The Secretary, in his urbane 
manner, told this boy that if he would wash 
himself and come to him in the morning, he 
would admit him to see the exhibition. The 
next morning a young lad, with his face 
polished by the use of Babbitt’s soap, appeared 
in the office and asked to be admitted to the 
exhibition, as he was promised. When did 
I promise you?” said the Secretary. Yes- 
terday morning, when I polished your boots.” 
“ If you are the lad, come in. He passed him 
to the exhibition. Half an hour afterward, 
while the Secretary was passing one of the 
pianos, he noticed a crowd surrounding the 
instrument, and to his surprise found it was 
the young boot-black delighting the audience 
by the brilliant tones he was drawing from it, 
We are pleased to record that this young lad 
has been taken into the store of the manu- 
facturers whose piano he was then playing, 
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These gentleman have furnished him a new 
suit of clothes, and now every evening he may 
be heard at the exhibition, playing equally well 
on the piano or electric organ. We learn 
that he is an orphan; his father, a German 
musician, taught him to play when but a mere 
infant; but after his father’s death he was 
thrown unprotected upon the world, and find- 
ing nothing to do, earned a precarious living 
by blacking boots. His name is Charles Kun- 
bels. He is now fourteen years of age, and we 
have no doubt but that he will honorably be 
heard of in the future. 

Thus a little well-directed encouragement, 
with persevering personal effort, secures that 
which is worth more than ready cash. 


— e 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN OUR 
COLLEGES. 


Our friend Dr. Nathan Allen continues his 
efforts for the cause of physical education. A 
pamphlet of his, recently published on the 
physical culture in Amherst College, is most 
happily received by the scientific world, and 
shows in a most cogent manner the beneficial 
results of gymnastic training when properly 
applied in connection with intellectual culture. 
It is now eight years since a gymnasium was 
made a part of the course in Amherst College, 
and an accomplished teacher and physician 
appointed to its conduct. The advantage 
gained by the students in bodily vigor and 
mental energy is very marked, and the gain in 
scholarship to the College is most gratifying. 
In the language of President Stearns, “ fresh, 
ruddy, and healthful countenances have taken 
the place of the sallow, sickly, care-worn looks 
that of old greeted the observant eye.” 


— ————— 
A FHW WORDS MORE. 


Our annual class for students in practical 
Phrenology will be opened on Wednesday, the 
5th of January next. The great subject of 
Phrenology is every year becoming more and 
more important in the public estimation; in 
testimony to which we may offer the fact that 
we are in receipt of frequent letters ‘rom every 
part of the country asking for lecturers and 
examiners. Where there is now one good 
lecturer, fifty could be amply supported. We 
have a desire to extend to students every facil- 
ity for entering ‘this useful field, amply pre- 
pared to do it justice, and themselves credit. 
The business, to one who enters upon it well 
prepared, is pleasant, and properly pursued is 
profitable. 

Those wishing to avail themselves of our 
instruction should communicate with us at 
once, and we will send them a circular relative 
to our forthcoming class. Those who have 
been lecturing some years, but have not had 
the best advantages for studying the subject 
in all its details in connection with an exten- 
sive collection, would find it to their advantage 
to become members. Address this office, ask- 
ing for Class Circular. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE STU- 
ARTS.—CHARLES I. 
CROMWELL was no more. The man who 
with his host of God-fearing men had made 
all Europe applaud his great acts or tremble 


at his word, died while an envoy from him was 


on his way to Spain to effect an alliance with 
that country against the power of France. His 
army mourned the loss of their matchless chief; 
the nation in turn feared lest military despot- 
ism should now rule by the sword alone, and 
destroy the very liberties for which that sword 
had sprung from its scabbard to assert. The 
peril was more intolerable to the imagination 
than had been the absolutism of kings. It was 
the day for a Monk, not a lesser Cromwell, who, 
gone from the world, was lost to the nation in 
his saving potency. Already in his life had 
the great reaction for the Stuarts set in. To 
have extinguished the. fresh-kindled life-flame 
of king worship would have been to have ex- 
tinguished the spirit of English liberties—to 
have crushed the institutions of a great nation 
and the will of a generous liberty-loving peo- 
ple beneath the iron foot of military rule. The 
people had lifted their ideas up again. The 
Stuarts were restored to the favor of Great 
Britain—aye, to its love and reverence. 
Thousands of gazers, with full hearts and 
lusty voices, crowded the cliffs of Dover to hail 
with cheers of welcome the merry monarch” 
to his native shores. Excepting in the case of 
“Good Queen Bess,” never was a sovereign of 
England hailed to the throne with such uni- 
versal joy and heart-felt demonstration. Like 
as all London had been on her Grand Recog- 
nition day, when the popular princess in her 
procession through the city gracefully played 
her extemporaneous parts, supported by her 
loving people, so now all England, from Dover 
to the capital, was a continued fair. Village 
bells rang out their joyful peals of welcome, and 
bands of music from all the country around 
met Charles II. at every point of his triumph- 
ant journey te the metropolis. On Blackheath 
only was the reverse picture seen. There, 
gathered like a thunder-storm that fain would 
burst in wrath, was Cromwell’s army. They 
hated the very title of king; hated the name of 
Stuart more. But they felt that the captain of 
the Lord’s host was fallen, and they, his Israel, 
were delivered over again to bondage. In vain 
Charles smiled graciously upon them as he 
passed along, in vain bowed with his winning 
grace and extendcd his hand to the officers to 
kiss. These mighty men were sad, for the 
hope of the nation was departed and the curse 
of kings returned again; but worse than all, that 
curse was restored in the hated name of Stuart, 
so ominous to the fall of their religion as well 
as England's greatness. The day of celebration 
closed without hostilities, as had been feared, 
and soon the fifty thousand Puritan soldiers 
were disbanded, to scatter among the civil 
ranks of society, and make their mark as strong 
in peace and commercial pursuits as in war. 
Early in 1661 a general election took place, 
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and the country, mad in its enthusiastic loyalty, 
returned an unmixed Cavalier Parliament, and 
for some years the Commons were, Macaulay 
says, more zealous for royalty than the king; 
more zealous for episcopacy than the bishops.” 
In their first session they resolved that every 
member, on the pain of expulsion, should take 
the sacrament according to the form prescribed 
by the old liturgy, and that the Covenant of 
Scotland should be burned by the hangman in 
Palace Yard. An act was also passed declar- 
ing that in no case, however extreme, were the 
Lords and Commons justified in taking up 
arms against the king; and another was passed 
requiring every municipal officer in the land 
to swear that he held it to be in all cases un- 
lawful to resist the king’s authority. Thus 
were the views of Charles the First, which he 
so persisted in asserting at his trial, and which 
he set forth in his solemn manifesto, now incor- 
porated in formal acts of Parliament, and his 
dying injunction made in the speech at the 
block was religiously observed by the loyal 
Cavaliers and High Church party who now 
governed the realm. This injunction was, that 
the two Houses of Parliament should “ take the 
right way to the peace of the kingdom,” in not 
only restoring monarchy in his son Charles with 
the indorsement of his principle, “ that no earth- 
ly power can justly call me (who am your king) 
in question as a delinquent,” but also in carrying 
out Archbishop Laud's great scheme to estab- 
lish Prelacy in the United Kingdom and crush 
out all other religious privileges which the na- 
tion had won in the Parliamentary war. Now, 
also, for the first time, was episcopal ordina- 
tion made an indispensable qualification for 
Church preferment, and about two thousand 
ministers of religion who refused to conform to 
episcopacy, looking upon it as but little better 
than Papacy itself, were in one day driven 
from their benefices. Charles, moreover, now 
fulfilled the darling design of his father and 
grandfather, and established by law the Epis- 
copal Church in Scotland (to the suppression 
of the beloved Presbyterian Kirk) as the Scotch 
national Church. No sooner on the throne than 


they outraged the hearts that loved them, out- 


raged them in matters that they loved better 


‘than their hereditary princes. No warnings of 


the past—no examples however dire to their 
race—could bring them to their senses. 
Charles IL, as usual with his family, married 
a Romanist princess, Catherine of Portugal, 
which gave distaste to the nation; but the act 
which mortified the English most was the sale 
of Dunkirk to Louis XIV., of France, for a 
trifling sum. The place was a trophy of En- 
glish valor. It was won from Spain by Crom- 
well’s soldiers in the presence of the allied 
army of France, whose officers were so para- 
lyzed with admiration that they stood with their 
host of veteran troops watching the battle in- 
stead of lending their aid; yet Condé and Tu- 
renne were in command of the French. The 
selling of the trophy of a glorious day—when 
Turenne and Condé, in an ecstasy of delight, 
embraced on the battle-field the English offi- 
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cers— was most galling to Englishmen gener- 
ally. Charles soon afterward plunged into a 
war with Holland, for which no reason can be 
assigned besides his wish to have command of 
the supplies voted for that purpose. Had he 
gained a great advantage here, he doubtless 
would have helped forward the interests of his 
nephew, the Prince of Orange, though this was 
by no means the direct object of the war. 
But Charles did not gain the overwhelming 
advantage over the United Provinces which 
Cromwell did a few years before, when Hol- 
land was in the dust at his feet, willing to listen 
to any terms, ready to grant any exaction, how- 
ever humiliating to the pride of the States-Gen- 
eral or exhaustive to their coffers. The House 
of Commons readily granted Charles supplies 
far exceeding those which had supported the 
fleets and armies of Oliver. But the money 
voted by Parliament for the war was squan- 
dered in wicked pleasures and riotings, or di- 
vided among the sycophants of the court, who 
made fortunes as in a day. On the other hand, 
the sailors mutinied from very hunger, and 
leaky ships badly rigged were sent out to con- 
tend with the splendid fleets of Holland under 
renowned admirals. The men who guided the 
helm of state soon gave up the design of an 
offensive war, which became England as the 
mistress of the sea, and very quickly, also, 
found that even a defensive war was too much 
for Great Britain when a Stuart reigned and his 
ministers directed the Commonwealth. What 
a day of humiliation was it, then, for England. 
“The roar of foreign guns was heard for the 
first and last time by the citizens of London” 
when a Dutch fleet destroyed Sheerness, burned 
the ships lying off Chatham, and sailed up the 
Thames, Yet on this day of fallen greatness 
“the king feasted the ladies of his seraglio, and 
amused himself with hunting a moth about the 
supper-room.” Then was tardy justice done 
to the memory of the great Protector, who, with 
Ireton and Bradshaw, was taken from his hon- 
ored grave soon after the restoration and hang- 
ed on a gibbet. Now in this day of unexampled 
humiliation, “everywhere,” says Macaulay, 
“men magnified his valor, genius, and patriot- 
ism. Everywhere it was remembered how, 
when he ruled, all foreign powers had trem- 
bled at the name of England; how the States- 
General, now so mighty, bad crouched at his 
feet; and how, when it was known that he was 
no more, Amsterdam was lighted up as for a 
great deliverance, and children ran along the 
canals shouting, ‘The devil is dead.’” How 
great the change! Now, England was invaded, 
and the citizens of London experiencing the 
miseries of a blockade. “ Tilbury Fort, the 
place where Elizabeth had, with manly spirit, 
hurled her scorn at Parma and Spain, was 
insulted by invaders.” The council of the 
king proposed that if the enemy advanced the 
Tower should be abandoned; while the people 
on their side were exasperated to the verge of 
a second revolution. Multitudes thronged the 
streets of London, crying out that England was 
bought and sold; and even devoted royalists 
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exclaimed that the state could be saved only 
by calling to the nation’s help the invincible 
soldiers of the Commonwealth. 

Five years after the restoration came the 
“Great Plague” of London, which (as with all 
such visitations in those days) was taken by 
the people as a sign of Heaven’s displeasure. 
Grase grew in the streets of England’s metrop- 
olis. “The silence of death reigned every- 
where, broken only by the rumbling wheels of 
the dead-cart as it went its rounds. The 
plague-stricken dwellings were shut up and 
marked with a cross; the words ‘ Lord have 
mercy on us’ might often be read there too.” 
But in the following year the Great Fire of 
London broke out, when the city was burning 
for a whole week. 


After the fall of the king’s prime minister, 
Clarendon, the famous cabinet known as the 
Cabal came into power, and its members, de- 
sirous of prestige through some great popular 
measure, induced Charles II. to consent to the 
Triple Alliance, which so pleased the English, 
inasmuch that it bound together the two great 
Protestant powers, England and the Dutch 
Republic, that the king once more became the 
favorite, and England regained the respect and 
character which she had lost since Cromwell’s 
death. But little did the nation dream how 
basely all concerned had been betrayed by the 
treacherous Charles, for it was at this period that 
he entered into his infamous secret treaty with 
the king of France, and while professing great fa- 
vor for the Triple Alliance and hostility to Louis, 
he induced Parliament to grant him supplies to 
equip a fleet to curb the ambition of France, 
which Englishmen had ever been ready to do 
on all occasions. Yet Charles was at this time 
in the pay of Louis, receiving from him a pen- 
sion of £200,000 a year, and that fleet was des- 
tined against England's firm allies, and to open 
a war by an act which stained the honor of the 
nation. No sooner had the Commons been 
tricked into the granting of supplies than 
Charles prorogued Parliament, and he and his 
Cabal were left free to carry out their vile de- 
signs. That sterling statesman and projector 
of the Triple Alliance, Sir William Temple, 
says: “ No clap of thunder in a fair frosty day 
could more astonish the world than our war 
against Holland in 1672; first by an action of 
fact, in falling upon their Smyrna fleet; and in 
consequence of that (however it failed) by a 
formal declaration, in which we gave reasons for 
our quarrel, while the French contented them- 
selves to give no other for their part of it than 
the glory of their king. The Dutch could never 
be possessed with a belief that we were in earn- 
est till the blow was given, but thought our 
unkindness and expostulations, of late, would 
end at least either in demands of money or the 
Prince of Orange’s restitution to the authority 
of his ancestors. The princes concerned in 
their safety could not believe that, having saved 
Flanders out of the hands of France, we would 
suffer Holland to fall into the same danger ; and 
my Lord Arlington told me at the time, that 
the Court of France did not believe it them- 


selves till the blow was struck in the attack of 
the Smyrna fleet, but then they immediately set 
out their declaration and began their invasion. 
This surprise made way for their prodigious 
success.” ö 
After the proroguing of his Parliament the 
king, further following the examples of his fa- 
ther, issued royal proclamations and lawless 
edicts, among which, designed for the advance- 
ment of the Romish interest, was the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence; but the most contemptible 
act of Charles at the time was the closing of the 
exchequer. The goldsmiths and bankers of 
London loaned him £1,800,000, a large sum in 
those days, at eight to ten per cent. interest, 
upon the security of the public funds. One day 
they received a cool message from the king that 
they must content themselves with the interest 
of their money, the principal becoming a na- 
tional debt. A general panic ensued, and com- 
merce and trade were for a time paralyzed. 


At length all his supplies, all his pensions 
from France, all his dishonestly gotten money 
from the London goldsmiths exhausted, Charles 
was forced to call another Parliament in the 
spring of 1673, after a recess of two years. No 
sooner convoked than the two Houses began 
systematically to attack the policy of the king 
and the counsels of the Cabal; nor did they 
confine themselves to words. Among the most 
important of their measures came the demand 
for the revocation of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, and the passage of the famous Test Act, 
by which Papists were excluded from all the 
offices of government and public trust. Charles 
was inclined to contest the matter with his 
Parliament, as his father had done before him, 
but the politic Louis advised his vassal to wait 
for better times, when France could lend her 
armies to make him absolute, while Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, remembering the fate of 
Strafford and seeing the temper of Parliament, 
suddenly turned over to the popular side, and 
affirmed that the king’s Declaration of Indul- 
gence was illegal. The Commons won the day, 
and James, Duke of York, had to resign the 
great office of Lord High Admiral of England, 
for he was now a confessed member of the 
Church of Rome. Prince Rupert succecded 
his uncle James as Lord High Admiral, and, 
as commander-in-chief of the allied fleets of 
England and France, fought the last two naval 
engagements with the Dutch, when the French 
drew off their ships and left the English to fight 
it out. But now the Commons, with Shaftes- 
bury on the popular side. became more bold, 
and fell with resistless force upon the alliance 
with France and the war with Holland, declar- 
ing at the same time that they would grant no 
more supplies to carry on a war with a people 
around whom the best interests and sympa- 
thies of the English nation were entwined. 
The king would have prorogned the assembly, 
but before he could do so the Commons voted 
the alliance with France and several of his 
ministers to be national grievances. Therefore 
Charles was compelled by the pressure of the 


times to withdraw from the alliance with 


France, make peace with Holland, and throw 
overboard his detested Cabal, excepting Ashley 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury). 


The king now sent for Sir William Temple 
to serve in the Government as ambassador to 
Holland, as before the war, for no English 
statesman possessed so entirely the confidence 
of the Prince of Orange and the Dutch as Sir 
William ; but before Temple set out on his 
mission he was resolved to boldly confess his 
views to the king. For this purpose he had 
a long private conference with his majesty. 
“Twas true,” the king said in reply to Sir 
William's strictures, “he had been served ill, 
but if he had been well served he might have 
made a good business enough of it,” and went 
on to justify himself, which so grieved the hen- 
est statesman that he read Charles a sermon 80 
full of political wisdom and suggestive of the 
case then pending between the Stuarts and 
thcir subjects, that we are tempted to repro- 
duce it. “I showed,” said Sir William in his 
memoirs, “how difficult, if not impossible, it 
was to set up here the same religion or govern- 
ment that was in France—that the universal 
bent of the nation was against both; that many 
who were, perhaps, indifferent enough in mat- 
ters of religion, considered it could not be 
changed here by force of an army; and that 
the same thing which made the king master of 
their religion made him master of their liber- 
ties and fortunes too; that in France there was 
none to be considered but the nobles and the 
clergy; that if a king could engage them in his 
designs, he had no more to do; for the peas- 
ants, having no land, were as insignificant in 
the government as the women and children are 
here; that, on the contrary, the great bulk of 
land in England was in the hands of the yeo- 
men or lower gentry, and their hearts are high 
by ease and plenty as those of the French peas- 
antry are wholly dispirited by labor and want; 
that the kings of France are very great in pos- 
session of lands and dependencies, and of vast 
offices, both military and civil as well as eccle- 
siastical; whereas those of England, having 
few offices to bestow, having parted with their 
lands, their court of wards and knight-services, 
have no means to raise or keep armies on foot 
but by supplies from their Parliaments, no rev- 
enues to maintain any foreign war by other 
ways; that if they had an army on foot, yet, if 
composed of English, they would never serve 
ends that the people hated and feared; that 
the Roman Catholics of England were not 
the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scot- 
land not the two-hundredth, and it seemed 
against all common sense to think by one part 
to govern ninety-nine that were of contrary 
minds and humors; that foreign troops, if they 
were few, they would signify nothing but to 
raise hatred and discontent; and how to raise, 
to bring over at once, and to maintain many, 
was very hard to imagine: that the force neces- 
sary to subdue the liberties and spirit of this 


Romans. were forced to keep twelve legions to 


nation could not be estimated less than an 
army of threescore thousand men, since the 
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that purpose, the Normans to institute sixty- 
two thousand Knights’ fees, and Cromwell left 
an army of near eighty thousand men; that I 
never knew but one foreigner that understood 
England well, which was Gourville (whom I 
knew the king esteemed the soundest head of 
any Frenchman he had ever seen); that when 
I was at Brussels, in the Dutch war, and he 
heard the Parliament grew weary of it, he said 
the king had nothing to do but make the 
peace; that he had heen long enough in En- 
gland, seen enough of our Court and people 
und Parliaments, to conclude that a king of 
England who will be the man of his people, is 
the greatest king in the world; but if he will be 
something more, by —— he is nothing at all.’ 
The king heard me very attentively, but seemed 
a little impatient at first, yet at last he said I 
had reason in all, and so had Gourville; and, 
laying his hand on mine, ‘Zi je veus être 
Vhomme de mon peuple’ (And I will be the man 
of my people).” 

When statesmen of Temple’s cast, so trusted 
by the crown, so firm in their loyalty, yet so 
advanced in their views of the commonwealth 
of the kingdom, dared thus to lay their budget 
of views before the monarch, there was given 
a sure sign of the national bent to constitutional 
liberties in Church and State, as well as a de- 
cided inclination among a powerful party 
toward revolution should the Stuart kings dare 
to- continue to be other than the men of their 
people. Charles II., however, though vicious 
and influenced by bad counsels, was not the 
type of the tyrant, and in much he was the 
man of his people the boon companion and 
their merry monarch. 

After the fall of the Cabal the Earl of Danby 
became Prime Minister, and he, though a high 
Tory, and therefore a stickler for the preroga- 
tives of the crown, sought to make the king 
powerful by popular measures. It was Danby 
and Sir William Temple that effected the alli- 
ance between William of Orange and the 
Princess Mary of England, which bound the 
two great Protestant powers of Europe so 
closely together, and which in its sequel con- 
summated England's greatest revolution, and 
gave to the British empire its most renowned 
Protestant king. To give his daughter to the 
Prince of Orange, the avowed champion of the 
Reformed faith, was very distasteful to the 
Duke of York, but his brother had sent him 
word that he was resolved onthe match. “The 
king shall be obeyed,” he answered Temple; 
“and I should be very glad all his subjects 
would learn from me to obey him. I do tell 
him my opinion freely upon anything; but 
when that is done, and I know his pleasure 
upon it, I obey him.” The Stuarts at least 
were very consistent in their doctrine of im- 
plicit obedience to kings. They blindly obeyed 
as well as exacted blind submission. And in 
this instance their reverence for the divine 
right of their family and belief that “ the king 
can do no wrong,” did good service to the 
world. The. nation rejoiced exceedingly ; 
Charles was popular again; the Duke of York 
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was wounded in his religious zeal, having given 
his eldest daughter to strengthen the enemy’s 
side; and Louis of France was wrathful and 
checkmated. “How did his Most Christian 
Majesty receive the news?” inquired Prime 
Minister Danby of Montague, the English am- 
bassador, just over from France for instructions. 
“ As he would have done the loss of an army,” 
was the reply, “and spoke very hard of the 
Duke for not acquainting him with it.” To 
which the Prime Minister returned, that he 
wronged the Duke, for he did not know it an 
hour before it was published.” This master- 
piece of policy the Earl, after he was Duke of 
Leeds, declared in print “that he would not 
suffer to be buried in oblivion.” Charles and 
his ministers also rendered themselves further 
popular by sending the brave Earl of Ossory 
with British troops to assist the Dutch, and in 
the most bloody day of the whole war they re- 
enacted the part of Cromwell’s veterans on the 
Continent; while the Prime Minister at home 
maintained that it was his dearest wish to 
cudgel France into a respect for England, and 
at a great banquet drank confusion to all who 
were not for a war with France. Thus for a 
time Charles and his new cabinet sailed before 
a favorable wind. 


Even in our day the people of Great Britain 
have been as deeply moved and as universally 
agitated into a spontaneous uprising by the cry 
of “ No Popery, as the French are in a revo- 
lution when they hear the“ Marseilles Hymn” 
swelling from a million voices. Most of our 
adult readers will remember the time when 
the Pope, through Cardinal Wiseman, re-estah- 
lished the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
with its regular Sees, and Bishops, and Arch- 
bishops, and how that great Protestant nation 
raged thereat. Imagine, then, what must have 
been the state of the public mind and the de- 
structive fierceness of the wild consternation in 
1678, when the revelation of the great Popish 
Plot was proclaimed throughout the land. Men 
and women were still living who had heard their 
grandfathers and grandmothers relate to them 
their remembrance of the days of Bloody 
Queen Mary,” and the re-establishment of the 
Romish Church in England during her reign, 
while their Books of Martyrs” were as ven- 
erated as the Bible. There was, too, close be- 
fore their eyes, the late avowal by the Duke of 
York of his profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and they dreaded lest he should come to 
the throne and repeat what Queen Mary had 
done in other days. This dread, as the sequel 
proved, was not groundless, for James II. did 
repeat it, brought forth a revolution. in conse- 
quence, and lost the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England. Then, too, the Popish Plot delusion 
darkened the public mind for two years. Many 
innocent Catholics were condemned to death, 
until at length the execution of the venerable 
Viscount Stafford wrought the nation up to 
pity, and a reaction of feeling undeceived the 
people and made them repent their late ex- 
cesses. 

After the impeachment of Danby, the king 
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dissolved his first Parliament, which had sat 
for eighteen years, and Sir William Temple 
became Charles’ chief adviser. His favorite 
scheme was the appointment of a Council of 
Thirty, substantially the same as the present 
English cabinet, and a second Parliament was 
convoked by the king, and the country sent 
their representatives. The new assembly met 
in October, 1679. In its first session the House 
of Commons passed the Habeas Corpus act, 
which is considered second in importance only 
to Magna Charta, and is justly considered as 
the erection of the great bulwark of personal 
liberty in Britain. Before its passage, Mary 
Queen of Scots had languished for the space 
of nineteen years in her prison, and Raleigh 
had been cooped up in the Tower over twelve 
years. The Habeas Corpus opened a new era 
of justice even to the meanest subject, in 
granting them a fair trial and a speedy sen- 
tence. The Commons also passed a bill, by a 
majority of seventy-nine, excluding the Duke 
of York from the succession, in consequence of 
his being a Papist; but it was thrown out of 
the House of Lords, chiefly by the splendid 
speeches of the Earl of Halifax. Charles and 
his brother breathed freely again, but James 
found it expedient to retire to Brussels, and 
afterward to Scotland. In these fierce debates 
originated the contemptuous nicknames Whig 
and Tory. The word Torre (give me), used by 
a Cavalier banditti that infested the woods and 
bogs of Ireland, became applied to all the 
king’s party represented by the name of Cav- 
alier in Charles I.’s time, while the name Whig 
fell to the opposition party, and was an equiv- 
alent for the former nickname Roundhead. It 
was first applied to the sterner portion of Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, and understood to mean 
“whey, or sour milk.” 


THE COVENANTERS OF SCOTLAND. 

In the mean time, since the restoration in 
1660, the suppression of the Presbyterian Kirk 
in Scotland and the establishment of the Epis- 
copal Church by force of law, the zealous relig- 
ionists of Scotland had suffered unbounded 
persecutions from the hands of the administra- 
tors of the ecclesiastical and civil government. 
Lauderdale, one of the fallen Cabal, who was 
rewarded by his master with a dukedom, now 
presided in Scotland at the Council Chamber, 
and an army of 10,000 Highlanders in the 
service of the king spread terror through the 
land. Up to 1678 it is estimated that 17,000 
persons in Scotland suffered in fines, imprison- 
ment, or death. At length the long-suffering 
people were goaded to madness. Archbishop 
Sharp, at whose instigation thirty-four who 
rose in the rebellion of Galloway were execu- 
ted, was waylaid on Magus Moor and executed 
by the people’s law of vengeance, as he was 
journeying in his coach to St. Andrews, May 
2, 1679. An insurrection of the west country 
conventicles immediately followed, and Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse and his dragoons, long the 
terror of the land, were scattered before tne 
stern Covenanters at Loudon Hill. In a short 
time 5,000 men were in arms against the state, 
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among whom were many of the lesser gentle- 
men. To quell this rebellion the Duke of 
Monmouth was sent by the king, and Hamil- 
ton, who commanded the insurgents, was found 
by him posted advantageously at Bothwell 
Bridge (June 22); but division on religious and 
political matters had weakened the moral force 
of the Covenanter army, and the gallant few 
who contested for the bridge were soon swept 
away by the disciplined forces of Monmouth, 
while the rest turned and fied in a panic. 
Three hundred were killed in the pursuit, and 
1,200. surrendered, some of whom were execu- 
ted and others drafted off to Barbadoes. Per- 
secution more dreadful than before followed, 
for the Papist Duke of York now ruled in Scot- 
land. This tyrant often whiled away his 
leisure hours there by witnessing the torture 
of the “boot” and thumb-screw. Many took 
refuge in a lie, and rendered outward submis- 
sion to religious forms which they hated ; but 
the Cameronians boldly threw off their allegi- 
ance, no longer able to bear upon their necks 
the iron heel of the Stuart kings, and others 
fled to the American colonies. 


ABSOLUTISM AND THE RYE-HOUSE PLOT. 

In March, 1681, Charles called a new Parlia- 
liament, but found the Commons resolved to 
resume their action upon the Bill of Exclusion 
against his brother James as a Popish prince. 
But the moment was inopportune, for a reaction 
had set in upon the public mind since the ex- 
posure of the “Popish Plot,” and now the 
people’s own darling measure, which their 
representatives were pressing upon the king, 
had suddenly become unpopular, and the old 
feeling of loyalty to their hereditary princes 
reigned supreme. Charles even went so far 
(to satisfy the Commons for the time) as to 
allow one of his ministers to propose that after 
his death the Princess Mary of Orange should 
reign as Regent for her father, while he (the 
king) should be forever banished five hundred 
miles from his dominions. The all-powerful 
Whigs would not listen to any conditions, 
being bent on the absolute exclusion of James. 
Perhaps Charles, knowing the public feeling 
at that moment, had merely tempted this ob- 
stinacy of the Whigs, for he dissolved Parlia- 
ment at once, determined never to call another 
while he reigned. Thenceforth he ruled as an 
absolute monarch, and Louis of France secretly 
supplied him with money to render him inde- 
pendent of a Parliament and to keep England 
from meddling in the French conquests. 
Charles now caused all the corporations in the 
kingdom to give up their old charters and ac- 
cept new ones, by which he could control all 
the elections of magistrates, and through them 
the general elections, should ever another Par- 
liament be called. In this state of affairs the 
great Whig leaders, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord William Russell, the Earl of Essex, Lord 
Howard, Algernon Sydney, and John Hamp- 
den, grandson of the patriot who led the Com- 
mons against Charles I., formed a project for 
raising an insurrection in London, supported 
by one in the west of England, and another in 
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Scotland, under the Earl of Argyle. The ob- 
ject was to assert the constitutiofal right of a 
Parliament, as England had triumphantly done 
before ; but the middle-class men had formed a 
plan of their own, styled the “ Rye-House Plot,” 
to adjust the affairs of the nation, by killing 
the king, and setting in his place Monmouth, 
the beloved of the people, eldest natural son of 
Charles II., and a Protestant prince. The 
whole affair was discovered, and though the 
great leaders of a just national movement were 
altogether innocent of any design to hurt the 
king more than to force him to a constitutional 
government, Monmouth and Argyle had to fly 
to the Continent, while Russell (son of the Duke 
of Bedford) and the famous Algernon Sydney 
were executed. Lord William Russell has 
ever since been held up by the Whigs as their 
political martyr, while the more republican 
party exalt Sydney above him, and consider 
him altogether innocent of a connection with 
the plot. Russell was one of the old repub- 
licans who distinguished himself in the Parlia- 
mentary army; was a member of the High 
Court at the trial of Charles I. He retired 
from public service under the Protectorate, and 
on the abdication of Richard Cromwell accept- 
ed a mission to Denmark. After the restoration 
he went into exile; and after seventeen years’ 
absence he received a pardon from Charles and 
returned. He was beheaded in 1683, at the 
age of 62 years. It was upon this noble victim 
that the infamous Jeffries made his first great 
mark of that bloody career which especially. 
stains the reign of James. 


DEATH OF CHARLES II, 

After having reigned an absolute monarch 
for six years, Charles died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1685, it has been variously said of apoplexy, 
epilepsy, and even poison, in the 55th year of 
his age. He evaded with his ready tact all 
religious consolation and sacrament from the 
ministers of the Protestant Church, and was in 
danger of dying without the service of any 
church ; but at last one of the companions of 
his pleasure, the Duchess of Portsmo@th, 
alarmed for the peril of his soul, weeping, con- 
fessed to the French ambassador, Barillon, that 
Charles was a true Catholic, and implored him 
to obtain the service of a priest. Barillon has- 
tened to the bed-chamber, took James aside, 
and communicated the matter to him, “ who 
started as if aroused from sleep, and having 
commanded the crowd to stand aside, the Duke 
whispered something to the dying king. 
Charles answered in an audible voice, Yes, 
yes, with all my heart;” but none of the by- 
standers present but the French ambassador 
knew that the king wished to be admitted into 
the bosom of the Church of Rome. “Shall I 
bring a priest?” asked the Duke. For God's 
sake, do, was the reply, and lose no time. 
But no; you will get into trouble.” “If it costs 
me my life, I will fetch a priest,” said his 
brother. He kept his word, and Charles re- 
ceived the sacrament and absolution of sins 
from the Church of Rome, after which he was 
cheerful, and took an affectionate leave of his 
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friends, and blessed five of his illegitimate sons, 


whem he had made Dukes; but his eldest son, 


the Duke of Monmouth, was in exile. 

Charles was the “ Merry Monarch” to the 
last, and just before he expired he gaily apolo- 
gized to those around, saying that he had been 
“an unconscionable long time dying.” It was 
in this character of the.“ Merry Monarch” that 
he so readily won the hearts of the people, and 
too many of the softer sex. His gay and cheer- 
ful good-nature covered a multitude of his sins. 
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VACCINATION, IS IT OF ANY USE? ` 


A CORRESPONDENT of the JouRNaL—a phy- 
sician responds to the article on vaccination in 
our October number in the following terms: 

With regard to the use or uselessness of vac- 
cination as a preservative against small-pox, 
with the utmost respect for the opinions of Dr. 
C. C. Schiefetdecker, and the high medical 
authorities he quotes, I yet beg to differ from 
some of his conclusions, and favor vaccination 
under certain conditions, as in the presence or 
on the approach of a fatal small-pox epidemic 
—when anything tending to mitigate that truly 
fearful scourge, which has at times so depopu- 
lated even large cities that the living have 
been unable to bury the dead, might well be 
tried. On the approach of such a pestilence, I 
would recommend vaccination with pure virus 
from the cow, or from healthy children of 
healthy parents; and while well aware that 
syphilitic and scrofulous taint is very general 
in most places, yet under such compulsory cir- 
cumstances would not hesitate to vaccinate. 

The history of pleuro-pneumonia or lung 
sickness among the cattle of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the facts of which I am personally 
intimate, is instructive in a consideration of 
the vaccination question. 

Pleuro-pneumonia raged so fearfully as to 
nearly sweep the country clean of horned stock, 
and of all the remedies tried, inoculation from 
the diseased lung of a dead beast, in the tail of 
a healthy animal, alone seemed of any benefit, 
and even then many would die; but if not in- 
oculated they would almost invariably all die, 
Once inoculated animals were safe. So well was 
this realized, that the market value of inocu- 
lated cattle was three times that of the uninoc- 
ulated, and I can affirm to this fact from experi- 
ence. It was, however, often found necessary 
to amputate, and even reamputate, the tails of 
inoculated cattle to prevent the inoculation from 
spreading so much as to kill the animal. It 
was, however, admitted from sad experience 
that inoculation was the only means of mitigat- 
ing and protecting animals from the disease. 
After their recovery from the effects of inocula- 
tion, though generally minus a portion of their 
tails; there was no apparent diminution in the 
strength of the animals. Inoculation being so 
close akin to vaccination the inference is ob- 
vious. 

I am, however, opposed to cither compulsory 
or indiscriminate vaccination, realizing full 
well the general impurity of the public blood, 
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the possibility of the transmission of disease 
germs, and the manifest terrible evils thereby 
entailed, to say nothing of the disturbance of 
the vital currents of healthy life, by the infu- 
sion of morbid matter. ADOLPHUS H. NOON, 
Regimental Surgeon, Nauvoo Legion, Utah. 
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THE HARBOR OF SHANGHAI, 
AND CHINESE JUNKS. 


SHANGHAI is the most important maritime. 


city of China, yet in its plan and the style of its 
buildings there is little in the native part of it 
to impress the traveler with an elevated idea 
of Chinese taste or commercial enterprise. It 
is a dirty, poorly built town, the houses being 
chiefly brick, the streets very narrow, and, as 


` is always the case in Chinese cities, crowded 


with a motley populace. The foreign quarter, 
which owes its existence to the merchant 


princes who years ago availed themselves of 


the limited license extended to European and 
American trade to establish their agencies at 
Shanghai, presents a very different appearance. 
This foreign quarter—a city in itself—is sit- 
uated to the east of the old town, and contains 
many buildings for business purposes and fur 
private residences which are quite palatial. 
The river Woosung, in front of the Chinese 
town, is thronged with junks, generally lashed 
side by side for a couple of miles, while oppo- 
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site the foreign settlement are to be seen large 
numbers of the elegant and graceful vessels of 
the English, French, and American merchants. 
The awkward shape and primitive character 
of the junks are seen in the illustration: 

'Below and above the city, on either side of 
the river, may be seen fields of rice, beans, 
corn, and cotton, every foot of land being care- 
fully cultivated. 

Shanghai itself produces but little, but owes 
its importance to the fact that it is the chief 
entrepot for goods passing between the north- 
ern and southern provinces of China, and was 
selected as the most available harbor for the 
commercial purposes of those foreign nations 
which appreciate the Chinese trade. The native 
or old town is surrounded by a wall three 
miles in length, and having six gates. 
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Coat To Cross THE CONTINENT.—The Union and Cex- 
tral Pacific Railroads and other companies of through 
lines to the Atlantic, have adopted the following sched- 
ule of fares: 

8. Francisco to Omaha 5111S. Francisco to Philad. $148 


St. Louis 131 5 Baltim're 147 
“ Chicago. 134 s Buffalo.. 145 
“ Cincin'ti 141 t N. York. 150 
s Pittsb'rg 144 s: Boston.. 158 


Children not over twelve years of age, half fare; under 
five years of age, free. One hundred pounds baggage 
(per adult passenger) free. Fifty pounds baggage (per 
child between five and twelve years) free. Extra bag- 
gage (over 100 pounds) between Sacramento and Omaha 
(currency) fifteen dollars per 100 pounds. 


RAMIE. 


— 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
Sir: A new and valuable product has for once been 
introduced into our Sonthern States, the demand for 
which, from the start, has really exceeded the supply. 
Early in 1867 Dr. Beneto Roezel bronght from Mexico a 
few of the roots of the Ramie” plant (botanic name, 
Boehmeria Tennacissima).—previously brought from 
Java. Since that time it bas grown in favor and popu- 
larity; has been extensively propagated, and is now 
probably on forty plantations; chiefly in Louisiana and 
Texas, As this plant, like the Southern engar-eaue. 
yields no seed, it has to he propagated by dividing roots, 
layers, cuttings, and eyes—much as the grapevine is 
propagated; and this work has been diligently followed 
up by those having the plants under cultivation. As to 
the adaptation of our Southern country to the successfal 
cultivation of the Ramie, the following fact may be re- 
garded as a fair illustration: 

Nearly a year ago, Mr. John Hibbert, residing at the 
corner of Eighteenth and Market streets, Galveston, 
Texas, planted a Ramie cutting in his garden. It is no 
over seven feet high, about three and a half fect in 
diameter, and has sent up about one hundred and fifty 
shoots, cach of which is ready to increase again like its 
parent. To say the fiber of thia plant is worth over a 
dollar, and the shoots or cuttings as much more, is an 
estimate by no means unfair, and its‘comparative value 
as a fiber for manufacture into fabric is superior to most 
known staples. 

At the Louisiana State Fair, held early in 1868, and 
again iv 1869, the Judges awarded a grand medal for a 
bale of Ramie, which was at once bought up, to ship to 
English manufacturers, at sixty-five cents per lb. Again, 
at the Wool-Growers’ Convention, held at Cincinnati in 
the summer of 1869, a premium was awarded for the 
Ramie exhibited there, in spite of the pooh-poohing of 
one or two envions manufacturers, who insisted that the 
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great difficulty in working it is to make it nap.” Here, 
then, for once we have an honest fiber, one that will not 
have all its best qualities put on the surface ; that insists 
on seeming what it really is; and this its worst objection, 
too. Verily the age of honesty in manufacturing fabrics 
is dawning! One of the cavilers also insisted on 
“Ramie and China grass being identical,“ when they 
are about as near alike as barley and rye, or perhaps Sea 
Island and Upland cotton, China grass being like sea 
grass,“ a name common to both; but it is simply appli- 
cable to Boehmeria Nevia, a well-known product of 
China, while Ramie” may, with equal propriety, be 
called the Java nettle.” Ramie, however, though the 
Indian name, I think will stick to it for a while, as the 
simplest application. The botanic name was given it 
half a century ago in honor of Boehmer, a German botan- 
iet of celebrity, and that name includes several varieties 
of the same family of plants. 

The following is from the Weekly World of a late date: 

“Mr, J. W. Gregory, who, during the past winter, 
vieited the Southern States and carefully observed the 
habits and character of the plants and their fiber, brought 
roots and specimens to this city (some of the fiber is now 
in our office), and its natural luster is very brilliant and 
its fiber is very strong. Brokers and cotton merchants 
are naturally turning thelr attention toit. It is a fact 
that Manchester and New York houees, having heard 
that the South is getting into the cultivation of Ramie, 
are calling in advance for all that shall be produced, and 
are ready to farnish capital on raising crope. English 
markets are long since receiving these fibers from Java 
and different parts of East Indies. But the quantity 
thus received is so small and irregular that the manuſac- 
turers never eould furnish to general trade a sufficient 
stock to make of ita useful article. Only a few mills in 
England and in France have secretly introduced the fiber 
by mixing it with cotton for some superior tissues. 
And generally the lace fabrics have used the most of 
what Europe has imported.“ 

Orders trom Enropean manufacturers have arrived 
here for large quantities of this fiber, and there is a 
growing demand for a number of domestic manufactories 


which shall work up this fiber. The moet valuable uses 


to which Ramie is put at present is in the manufacture 
of laces, for which its beautiful and natural luster eml- 
nently fits it; next, in the various modes of mixing it 
with silk; it being hard to distinguish the two components 
when united in about equal parts; and again, perhaps 
in its best form, in the beautiful gossamer-like handker- 
chiefe, made of Ramle alone, unsized, unstiffened, and 
without any addition of dye or other matter. The border 
of the handkerchief placed on exhibition with other 
interesting specimens at the American Institute Fair is 
a beautiful illustration of what this new fiber can be 
applied to when suitable machinery for its working is 
introduced. 

The growing interest in Ramie has induced a number 
of English manufacturers to send an agent to California 
with orders to induce planters and others tu embark in 
it in China and California, and to contract for one or two 
years in advance. American enterprise, however, is not 
going to yield the Ramie ™` palm to British gold at the 
first call (though they have a standing offer of ten gold 
cents per pound for all the crude stems of the plants, 
to be paid on the bill of lading). Orders are received 
here as well as at New Orleans for all that can be found. 
Measures have been taken to secure two thousand acres 
of the very best lands in Louisiana, and a Howard steam 
cultivator capable of plowing thirty or forty acres per 
day, and the design is to put in about 400 acres this 
season. 

There is a prospect of a race being instituted betweep 
cotton and ramie, and its influence will be to materially 
ald the practical reconstruction of the Southern States 
and to add largely to the national wealth. Perhaps the 
Tribune's report of the American Institute Fair, pub- 
lished September 20th. may be fittingly inserted here: 

„ Oue of the most interesting things in the Fair is a 
modest little case in the silk department, containing 
esveral bundles of the beautiful and lustrously white 
fibera of the Ramie plant, which promises soon to enter, 
like a wedge, between silk and flax, and revolutionize 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. The same case con- 
tains sixteen specimens of Ramie clota, dyed of different 


c> 


colors, and a handkerchief, with a gaffron-hued horder 
and center, which has been in use for some time, and has 
been washed repeatedly, without losing its natural silky 
luster. There are sald to be only a few yards of this 
singular and interesting fabric in the United States, and 
this is the firat time it has been publicly exhibited. The 
fibers shown at the Fair were grown in Loulelana, 
whither the exhibitor goes in a few days to superintend 
the planting of four hundred acres of Ramie for a 
wealthy and energetic New York company. The 
shrewdest silk and fax manufacturers are beginning to 
compete for the exclusive possession of this product, 
and heavy orders have already been received for the first 
year’s crop.“ My next communication to yon, I expect, 
will be from the scene of the Ramie cultivation. 
Yoars truly, J. W. GREGORY. 


— ͤ 1. — 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Axone the commendations of the press, we give a few 
which show fairly the prevailing sentiment in journallem 
with regard to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The New York Daily Evening Mutl, a racily written 
aud high-toned paper, says: 

We do not know any periodical which presents such 
a great variety of interesting and instructive matter 
biographical sketches, short eseays on scientific and 
practical subjects, directions for the maintenance or re- 
gaining of health, discuesions of the prominent topics of 
the day as the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” . 


The Waltham Sentinel, which keeps time for the 
nation, and watches the watch-makere, says: 


For beauty and point in ilinstration, for amusement 
and general usefulness, this magazine, while it clashes 
with no other, is most excellent help to all who desire 
knowledge concerning man in 8 and the events 
tranepiring in the world of science and experiment.“ 


The Michigan Statesman, published in Marshall, and 
mindful of the State's beat interest, remarke on the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL: 


“ We take pleasure in confessing our gratification in 
reading ita pages. We nureserv 7 comment it io our 
readers aa one of the most inetructive and entertaining 
periodici published. It is a journal of " life illustrated. 

he contents are attractive, and so varied that each par- 
ticular taste can be pl . The thoughtful reader will 
find hardly a dull : while those who read lightly 
will find abundant amusement in the numerous engrav- 
inge. Every famous man has at some time been imaged 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. But we haven't space 
to hint at half of the excellent features of this periodical, 
and refer the reader to the work itself.“ : 


The American Housewife, an excellent journal for 
wives and mothers, speaks her mind in these words: 


„However much people may differ in opinion about 
the science of Phrenology. no one will venture to dispute 
the fact that the JOURNAL published by 8. R. Wella, of 
New York, is one of the fineet magazines in the country. 
The engravings alone are worth many times the price of 
the JOURNAL, while the thoronghly sensible articles upon 
health, as well as every other interesting topic, should 
render it necessary in every household.“ 


The Cooksville Times, a weekly jonrnal ' way down lu 
Tennessee,” epeaks out without reserve. Besides other 
complimentary remarks, that journal says: 


As a Journal for general and useful information. there 
is none published that is better. It does nut teach that 
uselul science alone: but while that is. as it were, its 
corner-stone, it teaches every other thing useful and 
beneficial to mankind. 

The JOURNAL has become to us one of the necessaries 
of life. Why so? because it is full of wholesome and 
delicious food, food, too, that will never induce mental 
i or deprave the mental taste. 

* Let those who would, improve intellectually, morally 
or physically; and if you desire to have your manh 
or womanhood purified aud ennubled, first subscribe, 
then read it carefully, and, last, though not least, practice 
its instructions.” 


The State Register, a literary, statistical, and educa- 
tional periodical, published in Jackson, Michigan, speaks 
thus warmly: 


„The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and Life Illustrated 
is one of the ablest and best magazines published In this 
country. It is designed to encourage a epirit of hope, 
manliness, and self-reliance among the poopie: and to 
illustrate life in all its varied forms. The literature is 
unexceptionably pure and good, and the scientific arti- 
cles and discussions are always characterized by a frank, 
straightforward, independent tone: and we could not 
help liking the JOURNAL for its franknees, fearleseness, 
and the guod it is doing in the world, if we dieliked 
Phrenology ever so much. We heartily commend the 
JOURNAL for family reading. It will pay.“ Published 
by B. R. Wells, 889 Broadway, New York, at $8 a year." 


The American Union, of Macon, Georgia, helieves in 
the mission of this JOURNAL, and would encourage its 
extension. It says: 

Would that we were able to place this work in the 
hands of every person in the United States Who can 
read. The pempe know too little of themselves—this 
work leads them to know themselves.“ i 

The North Carolina Standard says: 

It brings a echolar’s zeal to the dissemination of its 
ideas, and Christian love to the task af elevating and en- 
nobling human character, correcting social evils, and 
making hearts and home bappy.” 

The Sunday-School Times, of Philadelphia, ono of the 
beet of its most useful class, says: 

„A great amount and variety of useful and instructive 
matter finds its way into this OLOGICAL monthly. 
It ie progressive and liberal in the good senso of those 
terms—a readable, valuable journal.’ . 

The Pacific Tribune, of Washington Territory, gives 
us the following welcome: 

“ Each number of this ably conducted periodical is an 
intellectual treat; and if more widely circulated and 
more extensively read, we have no doubt it would be 
much more highly appreciated.” l 

The Unirersity Magazine, of Michigan, hailing from 
one of the foremost, and prospectively ¿ke foremost, of 
our Institutions of learning In America, says: 

“THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is the 
most admirable magazine of the kind we have ever seen. 
The table of cogtents is exceedingly attractive, and of 
sufficient variety to please the most fastidious taste. It 
is peculiarly well adapted for the end it claims to have 
in view—the elevation and improvement of mankind, 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually.” 

The St. Louis Journal of Education says: 

„We do not see how it would be possible to put more 
valuable common-sense Christian instruction into the 
same space than is given in this JOURNAL.” 

The Vermont Church Messenger says: 

“It is full of apicy matter, wise sayings, and moralis- 
ings. Most cheerfully do we commend THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lure ILLUSTRATED.” i 

The Sturges Journal remarks : 

No magazine that is now published is of more real 
value to the public, or a better educator of the pesple.“ 

The American Artisan, a first-class mechanical journal, 
published weekly in this city, says: 

“This JOURNAL should be read by every one who 
wishes to cultivate his moral and intellectual faculties, 
and who takes pleasure in the great study of humanity. 

The Plymouth Democrat, without the slightest jealousy. 
gays of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“ We would simply eay that if the great mass of readers 
would invest in this work a small amount of the money 
usually wasted in many magazines of a worthless char- 
acter, the result would be beneficial in the highest 
degree.“ 

The Repubtic, of Ottawa, New Daminion, remarks: 

* It is a magazine for thinking men and women who 
are not afraid of new facts and phenomena provided they 
are genuine.“ 

The Temperance Patriot, of Utica, N. T., says: 

t TuE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Is the exponent of the 
science of humanity; always intcreeting, always instruc- 
tive. The principles inculcated should be made as 
familiar as household words.“ 

The Pulpit, of Chicago, calls it Sou axp SENSIBLE, 
and asks: 

Would you have some genuine intellectual enter- 
tainment? And answers: Read the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” It is only $8 a year. 


A Pennsylvania paper -name escaped referring to the 


` JounNaL—has thie language: 


„Wo confess that there is something about Phronol- 
ogy as captivating ae a flſty- barrel oll well.“ 


It would be a pleasant, though a useless, task to ex- 
tend these “notices” to a thousand or more, including 
those of European countries; but our readers do not need 
to be advised as to the merits of the JOURNAL. Strang- 
ers, however, may be influenced by what others say,“ 
and we are glad to place these testimonials before them. 


— . —ñ— 


PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Is devoted to The Scienee of Man, in all its branches, 
including PHRENOLOGY, PHysioLocy, PHYSIOGNOMY, 
PsycHoLoey, ETHNOLOGY, SocioLoor, etc. 


A New Volume, in an improved form, commences with 
the January (1870) number. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Price, $3 a year; sample numbers, 30 cents. 
Supplied by all newsmen. Address, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Epirtor, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PPP Ae PLP — Or 


Go our Forrespondents. 


Lost n1s BRAIN, BUT NOT HIS 
Mnuep.—ApriAN COLLEGE, Mich. 8. R. 
WxLLS— Dear Sir: Will you please give ns 

our views of the following through the 

OURNAL? A professor very recently in- 
formed his class that an individual may 
lose a portion of his brain and still perform 
all the functions of life as before, and that 
he himself had witnessed cases of this 
kind. As this has a bearing upon the 
science of Phrenology, and is a seeming 
objection with some against it, I will be 
pleased to hear from you. Very respect- 
fully, J. D. H. 

Ans. Tes, one may lose a toe, a finger, 
an ear, an eye, or a portion of the brain. 
and not very greatly impair his physical 
or mental machinery. The brain, like 
some of the other organs of the body, is 
double. We have two eyes, two eare, two 
hands, two feet, etc., and may lose one of 
them, and the remaining organs will per- 
form their functions. But can we see just 
as well with one eye as with two? If so, 
why were we created with two? We can 
hear tolerably well with one ear, but are 
not two ears better? Some can hobble 
along, after a fashion, on one leg, but toa 
human being two legs are better than one. 
The brain being double, one part of it may 
be paralyzed or taken away, and the other 
half remain to see, hear, think, feel, etc. 
And it is belleved that this one half works 
just as well alone as when it worked with 
its other half. But take away doth eyes, 
doll ears, both lobes of the brain, and how 
much seeing, hearing, or thinking could 

e person perform? It may be claimed 
that a hone or a muscle may be taken out 
of the body without impairing it. But we 
claim that every bone, muscle, nerve, and 
the whole brain are better than a part; 
that all the teeth in a sound state are 
better than a part; that all the strands of 
which a rope is composed are essential to 
its perfection. Take away a single strand 
and you weaken it. So it is with the 
brain. A part is better than none; the 
whole is better than a part. It is only 
common sense to claim that a whole 
orange, apple, or pumpkin is more com- 
plete than one with one nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth part taken away. Just 
#0 with the brain. -It really seems strange 
that educated men should try so hard to 
disprove the doctrines of Phrenology. Is 
it because they have indifferent or unfor- 
tunate heads? Who ever knew a man 
with a well-formed head to oppose Phre- 
nology? or who ever saw a man who had 
lost half bis brain as capable as he would 
have been were his brain unimpaired? On 
the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, so half a head is better than no 
head. It ts easy for us to furnish facts— 
numerous and incontestible facts in sup- 
port of this theory of Phrenology, but we 
can not furnish others—even though they 
be college professors—with brains to com- 
prehend or understand the facts. 


PHRENOLOGICAL—S. M. K., 
Caicaco. The young lady whose portrait 
in vignette is sent us possesses several 
marked characteristics, among which may 
be mentioned warmth of sentiment, sym- 
pathy, and attachment; an inquiring, in- 
vestigating disposition; quickness of ap- 
prehension; fertility of thought and idea; 
and a strong desire to please those whose 
esteem and confidence she secks. Her 
excellent vital organization contributes to 
the full and even exuberant activity of her 


intellect and i nation. She is playful 
and good-natured, but more interior and 
studious in mental life than exterior or 
demonstrative. Bee Mirror of the Mind.“ 


— 


Goop PRNMAN SHIP. — Will 


you please tell me through the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL what organs in the head 
constitute a good penman? and aleo how 
long, with continued practice, it will take. 
say, an organ marked 4 to ö to become 5 
complete ? 


Ans. The organs in the head which 
qualify a person for becoming a neat, 
handsome, and skillful penman are, Form, 
Size, Color, Order, Imitation, and Con- 
structiveness. The organ of Size gives a 
person the ability of Judging correctly of 
the length, breadth, height, and propor- 
tion of his writing. The organ of Color 
gives a liking and taste for shading. The 
organ of Order inclines a person to make 
hts writing look regular and uniform, and 
the organ of Constructiveness gives him 
ingenuity and inventive talent in forming 
his letters. Ideality, Form, and Imitation 
are aleo organs which go to make up a 
graceful and legible penman. A person 
posseseed of a good deal of nervousness 
has more difticulties to encounter in learn- 
ing to be a handsome penman than those 
who do not have such a feeling. A cool 
brain and a steady hand and a somewhat 
criticising disposition are qualities that go 
to ſorm an accomplished penman. In re- 
gard to the time required for an organ 
marked 4 to 5 to attain the size of a 5 com- 
plete, we would sdy that with persistent 
effort, with favorable conditions, the de- 
velopment. desired might be reached in 
three or four years. Read How to Write, 
Talk, Behave,” etc. —— 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


—How do you make Phrenology harmonize 
with Religion ? 


Ans. Religion is the recognition of God, 
as an object of worship, love, and obedi- 
ence. Phrenology is the science of the 
mind. Our friend does not say whether 
he means the religion of the Hebrews, 
Greeke, or Christians, with their different 
creeds and shades of beliefs. These latter 
are but the results of the innate spirit of 
devotion acting upon differently organized 
men, inflnenced by circumstances, cduca- 
tion, etc. Phrenology does not make the 
religion or creeds of mankind, but simply 
explains their existence, their cause and 
effect, and the disposition of particular 
organizations to accept this or that form 
of religion. 


ETIQUETTE — Vocal Cur- 
TURE.—Among the works in most popular 
use as manuals of good-broeding are 
„ Chesterfleld's Letters to his Son” (Eng.), 
$2 50. “How To Behave.” one of our 
hand- books. 75 cents: The Book of Amer- 
ican Etiquette, or Perfect Gentleman,” 
$1 50; Cooke's Singing Book,” price, 
$3 50; and Baggioli’s Singing Tutor,“ 
$8 00, are prominently recommended by 
musical critics. 


Souru WaALLINGFoRD.—The 
specimens of poetry you submit to us show 
that you possess some genuine poetic sen- 
timent, but lack that training and experi- 
ence which would render your effusions 
more accordant with the rules of versifica- 
tion. If you will send us your address, we 
will recompense your laudable interest in 
the JOURNAL by some suggestions on the 
subject of metrical composition. 


Gorna BAREHEADED.—I took 
a notion about three years ago to go bare- 
headed in doors and out, which I have done 
most of the time ever since. I wish to 
know if any ill effects will result there- 
from. 

Ana. 8o long as you are comfortable, no 
harm will come of going bareheaded or 
barefooted. But if you should now take a 
notion to wear a soft, thin, well-ventilated 
hat, it would be just as well. There is no 
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doubt but what tight, thick, heavy hats or 
over-warm fur caps cause the scalp to per- 
spire, to loosen the hair at the roots, cause 
it to turn gray prematurely, and to induce 
baldness, which would not be the case did 
the person go barehéaded. Who ever saw 
or heard of a bald-headed North American 
Indian ? 


Harr, FRECKLES, PIMPLES, 


Booxs.—1. What will make the best prep- 
aration for the hair, that is, to make it 
glossy, pliable, and present a soft and dark 
appearance ? 


Ans. Live temperately, bathe frequently, 
avoid much sugar, pepper, and vinegar, 
wash the head every morning, and if the 
hair does not become nice and glossy, use 
a little sweet oil, if you like. 


2. Can tan be removed by mixing mag- 
nesia in soft water to the consistency of 
parte, and then applying it to the fuce? 

in this prove successful? if not, is there 
anything known that will? 

Ans. Tan and freckles occur to persons 
who bave a thin fair skin as a protection 
against the sun and wind. Nature deposits 
a pigment to protect the part. The mag- 
nesia will have a tendency to make the 
skin dry and rough. ; 

3. What is the best lotion for removing 
freckles ? 

Ans. We have no knowledge of any 
lotion which will remove tan and freckles 
effectually without injury to the skin. 

4. The New York Weekly gives this re- 
p for removing superfluous hair: 
Take a picce of the best lime, about two 
(2) ounces weight, put it into a saucer and 
pour on it boiling water till it slakes; 
spread the paste thickly over the hair to 
be removed, and Ict it remain until no 
by bearable. Then take an ivory knife 
and imitate the process of shaving; finall 
wath the parts and apply a little rose col 
cream to allay any irritation of the skin.” 
A more effectual depilatory, it says, is 
this: Lime slacked to powder, three 0 
ounces; orpiment (sulphuret of arsenic 
half () an ounce; well mixed and made 


into a paste with water, and applied as tho 
above. 


What say jon of the two prepa- 
rations, and especially the latter one? will 
it injure the ekin? and will it kd 
roots and eradicate them entirely ? 

Ans. The lime will remove the hair and, 
used as you propose, would take the skin 
with it. We would not use anything of 
the sort, nor advise you to do it. All these 
recipes are the work of adventurous 
quacks, and devised to obtain money with- 
out a proper and honest equivalent. Ask 
your family doctor, or read the Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.” 


5. What will ku, those worms which 
come on the face of some persons? I am 
afflicted all the time with such 1 
What causes them? and how may I forever 
be clear of them? (Bad luck to pimples.) 


Ans. The worms you speak of abound on 
young people who eat pork, butter, and 
sagar, spices, etc., largely. Eat plain lean 
beef, tart frult, Graham bread, and avoid 
fatty matter and sugar, and keep the skin 
clean, and the pimples will disappear. 

6. Whose life of Webster is the best? - 

Ans. George T. Curtis’ *' Life of Web- 
ster“ is one of the best. 

. Whose edition of Milton is the best ? 

Ans. Jas. Montgomery's is as good as 
any. 2 vols. 


8. Whose Translation of Homer is tho 
best ? 0 


Ans. Pope's is the most generally re- 
ceived. 

9. What works on Oratory are the most 
popular? 

Ane, “ Oratory, Sacred and Secular,” 
and Zargent's Standard Speaker.“ 


the 


ANNOYED BY CRICKETS.—S. 
8. E. complains of living ina house infested 
by crickets. Can any of our readers far- 
nish him the means of ridding it and himt 
self of the annoyance? 


[Dxo., 
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Piterary Notices, 


[AU works noticed in THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Mos, at prices annexed.) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
for 1868. tavo, cloth, pp. 475. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 


Through the politeness of our friend 
John T. Hoover we have received this 
document, which exhibits the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the Insti- 
tution for the year 1868, and furnishes 
much valuable information for those en- 
gaged in scientific research. 


New York ILLUSTRATED. 


Large octavo, pp. 52. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Made up in beautiful style, with many 
fine illustrations of the streets and build- 
ings, and of the choice parts of Central 
Park. The pamphlet contains much gen- 
eral information concerning our great and 
growing metropolis, —— 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANI- 


MALS, with Illustrative Anecdotes. From 
the French of Ernest Menault. With 
Illustrations. One vol., 12mo, cloth, pp. 
270. Price, $150. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 


Who is not interested in reading the re- 
cital of anecdoteg about animals? Those 
in this volume are told in a very interest- 
ing style, and with the expressive illustra- 
tions impart much desirable instruction. 
Apat Bepe. By George 

Eliot. One vol., 12mo, pp. 452, cloth. 

Price, 75 cente. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

Tar MILL on THE Fioss. By 


George Eliot. One vol., 12 mo. pp. 461. 
cloth. Price, %5 cents. Same publishers. 


The complete works of George Eliot, 
with illustrations, are announced by the 
above publishers. They are to be put up 
uniformly in cloth, in handsome style, at 
the very low price named above. Volumes 
one and two, as above, are now ready. 


THe CnorAL TRIBUTE: A 
Collection of New Church Music, for 
Choire, Singing-Schools. Conventions, 
etc. By L. O. Emerson, author of Harp 
of Judah,” * Jubilate,” * Merry Chimes, 
Golden Wreath,” “Glad Tidings,” ete. 

. 400, Boards. Price, $1 50. eton : 

Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Our people are blessed with a growing 
fondness for singing, and singing-books, 
and the number of musical publications is 
greatly on the increase, in a measure cor- 
responding with the demand. The Cho- 


' ral Tribute“ contains many of the good 


old tunea which will never die, and a good 
selection of fresh music. 


T. B. Peterson & BROTHER, 
of Philadelphia, publish 


Mason JoNnEs’s COURTSHIP, 


Detailed, witb other Scenes, Incidents, 
and Adventures, in a series of Lettere by 
Major Jones. With thirteen Illustrations 
by Darley, and an illuminated cover. 
One volume, 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


MAJOR JoNEs's SKETCHES OF 
TRAVEL, comprising the Scenes, Inci- 
dents, and Adventures in the Tour of 
Major Jones from Georgia to Canada. 
With eight Illustrations by Darley, and 
an illuminated cover. One volume, 12mo. 
Price, ®© cents. 


THe Prince oF DARKNESS. 


A Novel by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. 12mo, pp. 370. Price, $1 75. 


These works fill a place in the light liter- 
ature of our country which, judging from 
the large Aales, many scem to find time to 
read. 
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ARTISAN AND ARTIST. The 


proper Object of American Educatlon. 
lustrated by a Lecture of Cardinal 
Wiseman on the Relation of the Arts of 
Design with the Arts of Production. 
Addressed to American Workingmen 
and Educators. With an Essay on Fro- 
ebel’s Reform of 8 Education. 
By Elizabeth Peabody. Octavo pam- 
phlet, pp. 48. Price, 15 cents. 


May be ordered from this office. 


Sas Marner, and Scenes of 
Clerical Life. By George Eliot. One 
volume, 12mo, cloth; pp. 382. ce, 
$1. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


The fifth and concluding volume of the 
series. It contains — The Sad Fortunes of 
the Rev. Amos Barton, Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story, and Janey’s Repentance. 


History oF JOSEPH BONA- 


Parts, King of Naples and of Italy. By 
John $. C. Abbott, author of The His- 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte,” The 

nch Revolution,” etc. One volume, 
18mo; pp. 391 ; cloth. Price, $1 50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


If Mr. Abbott were a born Frenchman, 
he could not more heartily enter into the 
spirit of portraying leading Frenchmen. 
He seems to have an inspiration for his 
work, as Boswell had for Johnson. The 
present volume gives the gist of an import- 
ant epoch in French history. Joseph 
Bonaparte’s history, in its more stirring 
passages, shows him to have worn the Span- 
ish crown also, a fact Mr. Abbott seems to 
pass over lightly, —— 

A Jour- 


AMONG THE TREES. 
nal of Walks in the Woods, and Flower- 
hunting through Field and by Brook. 
By Mary Lorimer. With Illustrations 
from Drawings after Nature. One vol- 
ume, quarto; Pp. 158; cloth. Price, 
$2 25. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
This is one of the most beautiful books 

of the season. It is illustrated with the 

finest of wood - cuts, printed on the best 
type and paper, and bound in a rich at- 
tractive style ;—just the thing fora holiday 
present. 


THe ATLANTIC ALMANAC— 
1870. With Illustrations by Darley, Gil- 
bert, Eytinge, Brown, Fenn, Du Mau- 
rier, Homer, Fredericks, Hennesey, 
Hoppin, Perkins, and othere. 72. 
Large quarto. Price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Creditable alike to art, literature, mech- 


anism, and the publishers. 


COUNTESS GISELA. By E. 
Marlitt, Author of Gold Elsie,” “ The 
Old Ma'mselle’s Secret,” etc., etc. Trans- 
lated from the German by A. Nahmer. 
One vol., octavo, pp. 125, paper. Price, 
35 cents. New York: Harper & Broth- 


ers. 
Henry Esmonp, AND Love. 


THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Illustrations by the Author. One 
vol., octavo, Har: 1 Price. 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Our readers must judge these works by 
their titles. They are paper- covered novels. 


FouxD DEA PD. By the Author 
of “A Be on Horseback.““ Car- 
lyon’s Year,“ “ Lost, Sir,” “ sing- 
berd," One of the amily,” etc. One 
vol., paper, octavo, pp. 110. Price, 
50 cents. 

In Sırık Arrink. A Novel. 
B 0 oe 1 of * Tove S 

r . -One vol., octavo, pp. 
paper. ` Price 50 cents. New York. 
per & Brothers. 


Numbers 334 and 828 of Harper’s Library 
of Select Novela. —— 
A Novel. 


Farse Coors. 
By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pendar Cudlip). 
Author of Dennis Donne,” On Guard.“ 
Called to Account.“ etc., etc. One vol., 
octavo, pp. 152. Price, 50 cents. New 
Tork: Harper & Brothers. 


Messrs. HARPER BROTHERS 
publish the following : 


THE History or PENDENNIS. 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes; His 
Friends and Hie Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray, author 
of Vanity Fair,” “ The Newcomes,”’ 
Adventures of ri »The Four 
Georges,” etc. With Illustrations by the 
Author. One volume, 8vo; pp. 349; pa- 
per. Pr ice, 85 cents. a 


FRLIIX Hort, THE RADICAL. 


By George Eliot. Harper’s Library Edi- 
tion. 5 13mo ; pp. 129; cloth. 
Price, BB cents. 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK ; or 


A County Family. By the author of 
„Found Dead,” Lost Sir elena hy 
berd,” etc. One volume, 8vo; pp. 124; 
paper. Price, 35 cents. 


Romota. By George Eliot. 


Library Edition. One volume, 12mo; 
pp. 517; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Scenes Oy CLERICAL LIFE. By 


same Author. One volume, 12mo; pp. 
497; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The Minister’s WIFE. By 


Mrs. Oliphant, author of Agnes.“ 
* Brownlows,” The Life of ward 
Irving.“ “Daye of My Life.“ etc. One 
vol., 8vo; pp. 199; paper. Price, 75 cts. 


PRG WorrfinarTon, Christie 
Johnstone. and other Stories. By Charles 
Reade, author of Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” etc. One volume, 8vo; pp. 212; 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR Ber- 
GINNERS. By Willlam Henry Waddell, 
Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Georgia. One volume, 
12mo; pp. 104; flexible cloth. Price, Bc. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers also publish 

three of the most popular serlala— Harper's 

Magazine, monthly, Harper's Weekly, and 

The Bazar, weekly, ach at & a year. The 

aggregate circulation of these periodicals 

is not far from 300,000 copies. 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA; or, 
Observations on the Soil. Climate, and 
Products of our semi-tropical State: 
with Sketches of the Principal Towns 
and Cities in Eastern Florida. To which 
is added a Brief Historical Summary; 
together with Hints to the Tourist, In- 
valid, and Sportsman. By Ledyard Bill. 
Illustrated. One volume, 12mo:; pp. 
222; cloth. Price, 81 25. New York: 
Wood & Holbrook. 


Whoever contemplates a visit to Florida, 
whether for pleasure, business, or health, 
should read this interesting description of 
the Evergreen State, its beauties and de- 
formities; its lakes, rivera, springs, fishes, 
game, and reptiles; its capacities, attrac- 
tions, and necessities. There is the place 
for an enterprising invalid to acquire 
peel and wealth, if the story here told be 

ue. 

A CHAPTER or ERIK. B 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr. One vol- 

aper. Price, 


ume, 18mo; pp. 152: 
50 cts. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


A chapter or history of a great work; 
and of one of the most corruptly managed 
corporations of which we have such au- 
thentic account. We hope everybody will 
read the book, and visit their deepest in- 
dignation on the wicked villains who rob 
and corrupt all whom they touch. Our 
worst rogues are not in State prisons. 


Miscettanies. By W. M. 
Thackeray. II. The Paris Sketch-Book 
of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh; The Memoirs of 
Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush; The Irish 
Sketch-Book, and Notes of a Journe 
from Cornhill to Cairo. Household Edi- 
tion. One volume, 12mo; pp. 590; 

cloth. Price, 81 50. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

Done in the same style as the works of 

Reade, George Eliot, Dickens, and others 


—neat, cheap, compact. 


Messrs. Hurd & Hoven- 
TON announce for the holidays the follow- 
ing Riverside Classics : o 


Picciota. By X. B. Saintine. 
A new translation from the Author's 
last revised edition. With illustrations 
on wood, by Leopold Flameng, and or- 
namental head and tail pieces. In 1 val- 
ume, 16mo; cloth, $1 25; cloth gilt, 
$1 75; crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2 50; 
86 00 Roxburgh, $4 50; Turkey morocco, 


PauL AND VIRGINIA. By J. 
H. Bernardin St. Pierre. A new transla- 
tion. comprising also the Author’s Pre- 
face and Introduction, not before pub- 
lished in English. With six illustratſons 
from designs by Augustus Hoppin. In 
volume, 16mo; cloth, $1 W; cloth gilt 
$1 07 crown Syo, cloth gilt, $2 50; alk 

toxburgh, $4 50; Turkey morocco, $6. 

UNDINE AND OTHER TALES. 
By Baron Friedrich De la Motte Fonqué.. 

ith eight illustrations, by H. W. Her- 
rick. In 1 volume, 16mo; cloth, $1 50; 
cloth gilt. $2 00; crown 8vo, cloth, full 
It, $2 50; half Roxburgh, $4 50; Tur- 
ey morocco, $6 00. 

Fior D'ALIz A. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine. Translated from the 
French by George Perry. In 1 volume, 
cloth, $1 25; 


cloth gilt, $1 75; Turke 
morocco, $4 50. ens á 
Mitton’s PARADIsE LosT. 
With Explanatory Notes, prepared under 
the advice aud with the aasietance of 
Professor Torrey, of Harvard Uuiversity. 
In 1 volume, 16mo; cloth, $1 25. 
WestEy. Charles Wesley 
seen in his Finer and less Familiar 
ms. In1 volume, cloth, $1 50; cloth, 
l| giit, $2 00; Turkey morocco, $4 50. 
Tne Lavy or THE LAKE. By 
Sir Walter Scott. With illustrations, by 
F. O. C. Darley. 
Mrs. CAupLE's Curtain Lec- 


TURES. By Donglas Jerrold. With ap- 
propriate illustrations by Charles Keene, 
n 1 volume, cloth, $1 25; cloth, full git, 
75; crown 8vo, cioth, gilt, $2 50: half 

5 1 84 50; Turkey morocco, 


Latta Rook. By Thomas 
Moore. Six illustrations from designs 
by John Tenniel, and an eee with 
Golm, 4 254 0 th gilt i A volume, 
cloth, ; clo ; crown 
Svo. cloth, gilt, $2 50: ; hr Roxburgh, 

50; Turkey morocco, $6 00. 


SYBARIS, AND OTHER Homes. 
By Edward K. Hale. One volume, 12mo; 
pp. 206: cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: 

elds, Osgood & Co. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, in his capacity as 
pastor, and looking after the welfare of 
the poor, became interested in their homes, 
and the result was some papers published 
in the Adantic describing what homes 
might and should become, which, with 
additional articles, now appear in book 
form, the reading of which we trust will 
result in marked improvement in the do- 
mestic life of some families in the differ- 
ent classes of society. —— 


In Press. The United 
States Publishing Company, 411 Broome 
Street, New York, announce for immedi- 
ate publication— 


Tar LADIES or THE WAITE 


House. By Laura C. Holloway. Ilus- 
trated with Steel Portraits and other En- 


gravings. To be sold only by subscrip- 
on. 


The work will contain portraits, views 
of residences, etc. A more detailed de- 
scription will be given when ready for de- 
livery. 


Tue NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
ALMANAC for 1870, price, post-paid, only 
12 cents. New York, National Tempe- 
rance Society, 172 William Street, N. Y. 

Nicely illustrated beautifully printed. 
Worth ten times its cost. 


BALLADS oF NRW ENGLAND. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. One val- 
ume, 8vo. With sixty Illustrations. 
Beveled and gilt, and richly bound in 
cloth, $5. Uniform with the Illustrated 
**8now-Bound.’* Turkey morocco, $9. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

This is one of the most exquisite holiday 
volumes. The landscape illustrations, both 
principal and accessory, have been drawn 
chiefly from sketches made dy Mr. Harry 
Fenn, who visited for the purpose the 
scenes of the various poems. The figure 
pieces and other designs are from the pen- 
cil of S. Eytinge, Jr., Homer, Fredericks, 
Perkins, Darley, Colman, Hennessy, and 
Ehninger. The engraving is by Mr. An- 
thony, under whose supervision the book 
has been prepared. In offering to the pub- 
lic an edition of these well-known ballads, 
upon the illustration of which the greatest 
care has been bestowed, the publishers 
have much pleasure in presenting the ſol- 
lowing note from the author: 

have examined the sheets of the Bal - 
lads, and I find that in truthfulness of illus- 
tration, and in beauty and delicacy of ex- 
ecution, the pictures are all that could be 
desired. In the illustrations to * Cobbler 
Keezar's Vision,” The Wreck of River- 
mouth,” My Playmate,” and The Count- 
est.“ especially, I re ize the scenery 
familiar from boyhood, and which I have 
endeavored to associate in the mind of the 
reader of my Ballads with the characters 
and incidents of local traditions. 

“J. d. WHITTIER.” 

We feel a national pride in works of this 
class. They are a credit to authorship, 
and to the art preservative of all arts.“ 
Let New Englanders, Southerners, and 
Westerners treat themselves to copics of 
this most exquisite work. 


Messrs. FIELD, Oscoop & 
Co., also announce for the holidays: 


Tur BUILDING OF THE SIE. 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
twenty pictures by Hennessy and Gifford 
engraved by Anthony and Linton. Small 
quarto, uniform with Sir Launſal.“ 
with red-line border. Cloth, beveled 
and gilt, $3; Turkey morocco, 35 50. 


Tue Gates Asar. By Eliza- 
‘beth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated Edition. 
With twelve full- Drawings, by Jee- 
sie Curtis and 8. Eytinge, Jr., engraved 
by Linton. The text newly set in hand- 
some type with red-line border. One vol., 
4to. Cloth, $8 50; Turkey morocco, $7. 
Also the following choice new juveniles 

—The Uncle Sam Sertts, for our American 
children. The pictures are entirely new, 
having been designed expressly for the Íl- 
lustration of The Uncle Sam Series, and 
reproduced with great care. The snbjects 
are persons famous in American history or 
legend, and have a-perpetual attraction for 
all American boys and girls. 


1. Rie VAN WINRKLE'S NAP. 


By Edmund Olarence Stedman, anther 
of The Blamelees Prince.“ With Illus- 
tratlons in Colors, by S. Eytinge, Jr. 60 c. 


2. THE Story oF Coruu Bus. 


By J. T. Trowbridge (Father Bright - 
hopes). With Illustrations in Colors, 
by Alfred Fredericks. 60 cents. 


3. Purnam THE BRAVE. By 


R. H. Stoddard, author of Adventures 
in . Land.” With Illustrations in 
Colors, by Alfred Fredericks. 60 cents. 


4. THE BALLAD or ABRAHAM 
Linootn. By Bayard Taylor. With N- 
lustrations in Colors, by B. Eytinge, Jr. 
60 cents. 

They are {lluetrated with colored pictures, 


and bound in illuminated paper covers. 
Meta’s Farru. By the Au- 


thor of St. Olave's, Janita's Cross,“ 
s Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” etc., etc. One vol., 


octavo . 1%, r. Price, 50 cents. 
New York : Har Lear Brothers. Done up 
in the usual style of Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels, in paper, 
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Tar Court CIRCLES oF THE 
REPUBLIC: or. The Beauties and Celeb- 
rities of the Nation; being a Picture of 
Life and Society nnder E ghteen Presl- 
donts—from Washington to Grant. In- 
clading Descriptions of the Drawing- 
room Coteries and Lady-Leaders of 
Fashion: the most eminent Satesmen 
and prominent Belles; the Foreign Min- 
istera and dietin ished Visitors: the 
noted Dinners, Is, and Receptions ; : 
the St tzten of Dress: Etiquette ; Man- 
ners, With Personal Anecdotes, Amusin 
and Illustrative Scenes. By Mrs. E. 
Filet, author of The Women of the 
American Revolution,” ! Queene of Amo- 
rican Society," * -Ploneer Women of the 
West.“ etc. An octavo volume of nearly 
six hundred pages. Illustrated with fif- 
teen original portraits, engraved on steel, 
expressly for this book. ce, $3 50 to 
E Sold to anbscribers ouly. Hartford 

blishing Co., publishers, artford, Ct. 


Judging from the advance sheets sent 
us, we infer that this will be a successful 
venture in the line of d book-making. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By 


W. De Fonvielle. Illustrated with thir- 
ty-nine engravings on wood, nearly all 
full-page. One volume, 12mo. $1 60. 


Tue Wonnpers or Optics. By 

r Marion, Sprain with 5 

engravings on w many of them 

fa lipas. anda 21 80 frontisplece. One 
e 12mo. $1 50. 


Tue INTEL 175 9 5 oF ANI- 


MALS. With illustrative Anecdotes.— 
From the French of Ernest Menault. 
With fifty-fonr illustrations. One vol- 
ume, 12m0. $1 50. 


Tur Wonvers or Heat. By 


Achille Cazin. With ninety Ilustra- 
tions, many of them full-page, and a col- 
ored frontispiece. One vol., 12mo. $1 50. 


Eeypr 3,300 YEARS ‘Aco; or, 


Rameses the Great. By F. De Lanoye, 
With forty Illustrations. One volume, 
12mo. $1 50. 


Woxp xs oF Pompestt. By 
Mare Monnier. With 1 iliustrations. 
One volumo, 12mo. $1 50. 

The above enumerated volumes are from 

Charles Scribner & Co. 


History or ENGLAND from 
, the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth. By James Anthon a E onde M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Two volumes, 12mo; pp. 447. Price. 

r volume. $1 W. New York: Charles 
ribner & Co. 

Here is the best History of England cov- 
ering the periods named yet published. 
The author is eminently qualified to per- 
form the great work. This a cheap edi- 
tion, on good type and paper, quite within 
the reach of all book buyers. The work 
will be completed early in 1970, printed in 
twelve volumes, at $15. The Library edi- 
tion of the same work, in ten volumes, 
sold at $3 per volume, or $30 for the set. 

The same publishers have in prese 


A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON 


THE NATURAL History OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. Also— 


Biste Animats; being a De- 
scription of every Living Creature men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M. A., F. L. S. wath one hundred new 

Designs 1 F. Keyl. T. W. Wood. 
and mith. Engraved. by G. Pear- 
son. One volume, 8vo. Half morocco, 
$7 50; cloth, $5. Also 


Tue Universe; or, The Inf- 
nitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. Translated from 
the French. Illustrated by 343 N ipo 
ings on wood, ane or colored plates 
from drawings by A. Fagnet, esnel, 
Emil Bayard. and J. Stewart, One vol- 
ume, large 8vo, rich cloth, giit top. Also 


I. WONDERS or THE HEAVENS. 

II. Wonders of Architecture. III. Bot- 
tom of the Ocean. IV. Acoustics. V. 
Tbe Human Frame. VL Lighthouses. 
VII. Sublime in Nature. 


Distinguishing Peculiarities, Antiqu 
Works of Art, Physical Structure, 
tal Endowments and Moral Bearing. 


Also. An Account of the Construction 
of the Globe, Changes of its Surface, 
and Subsi- 
dence of Land; together with other in- 
lustrated by colored 
With numerous 

their varled 

jes. One vol- 


Elevation of ita Mountain 


teresting matter. 
plates of each type. 
engravings representin 
forms y John P. Je 
ume, 8vo; pp. 880; cloth. Price. $5. 
Pnbliehed by e 

this office. 


We shall describe this work more at 


length in our nezt number. 


ADVENTURES OF THE GREAT 


HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE WORLD. By 


Illnstrated with twen- 
One volume, 12mo; 


Victor Meunier. 

ty-two wood-cuts. 
pp. 297; cloth. Price. $1 50. New York: 
arles Scribuer & Co. 


Here ls something exciting, If not sen- 
sational, and it will greatly please venture- 
some boys and romantic girls. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Twenty-third Annual Session of the Su- 
preme Council of the Templars of Honor 
and Temperance, held in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Aug. 11, 12, and 18, 1869. Vol. 
III., No. 8. Pamphlet, octavo. Philadel- 
phia: Geo. W. Hudeon. No price named. 


Tux Heatta REFORMER is 
a monthly published in Battle Creek, Mich., 
at $1 00 a year, by the Health Reform As- 
sociation. Dr. R. T. Trall, author of va- 
rious works on Iydropathy, writes for 
thie magazine, and Dr. Leigh is the editor. 
It is said to have a large circulation 
throughout the West. 


“THE SINGING PEOPLE.” — 
Mr. Philip Phillips, of 805 Broadway, New 
York, has commenced the publication of a 
popular monthly under the above title, at 
$1 a year. He proposes to give his readers 
the best sacred music, ancient and modern, 
for churches, Sunday-schools, and for 
family devotions. —— 


BENNIE.— Our readers will 
remember that exquisite Christmas poem, 
entitled Bennie,” by Mrs. Annie Cham- 
bers Ketchum, which was published in 
this JOURNAL with illustrations some time 
ago. The same has Just now been repro- 
duced in book form, with large clear type, 
and on the finest of fine paper. Ornamen- 
tal borders, in colors, have been used, and 
nothing in the printers’ art omitted to 
make the little book one of the most at- 
tractive of holiday presents. It is publish- 
ed at this office. Price, $1 50. It will be 
sent in a neat paper box, properly secured. 
and post-paid on receipt of price, by 8. R. 
Wells, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Publishers Department. 


REGISTERED LETTERS, under 
the new system, are a very safe means 
of sending small sums of money, where 
P. O. money orders can not be easily ob- 
tained. Registry fes, as well as postage, 
must be paid in stamps, at the office where 
the letter is mailed. 

In ordering other periodicals with our 
JOURNAL, they are in all cases mailed to 
the subscribers direct from the publishers, 
and the latter will be responsible for the 
regular delivery of their own numbers; we 
being responsible for THE JOURNAL only, 
go that if the other magazines fail to come 
regularly, you will (after receipt of the firat 
number) make complaint directly to the 
office of publication. 


NarukRAL History or THE 
Homan Races, with their Primitive 
Form and Origin, Primeval Din etl 


uity, 
en- 


Author, and for sale at 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


sent to complete sets for binding. 


postage should be inclosed. 


Moorz’s Rural New Yorker 
is beyond comparison the best agricul- 
tural family paper now published. It isa 
large, handsome, sixteen-page paper, with 
all the departments of grain growing, 
stock growing, fruit growing, wool grow- 


ing, gardening, reports of the markets, 


and almost everything the farmer desires 
to know fully represented. It is now pub- 


lished weekly, at $8 a year, by D. D. T. 


Moore, in New York. It will be clubbed 


with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to 
new subscribers at $4 50 a year for both. 
The full price for both is $6—who will 
have the two ? 


THe Christian Union.— 
When this paper was first announced 
under the title of Church Unton—the 
present title is much the best—we gave it 
a cordial welcome, rejoicing in the promise 
of a broad Christian spirit prevailing over 
narrow sectarian dogmas. But a cloven 
foot was soon discovered. The paper be- 
came a vehicle of the wickedest vitupera- 
tions and slander. Nothing worse in the 
line of nasty advertising appeared in the 
lowest of the low grog made papers. Re- 
spectable people dropped it. Its proprie- 
tors bled its friends as the vampire docs 
its victim. But rather than permit it to 
die, arrangements with new parties was 
made to carry it on. In the new hands it 
has gained favor. Other changes awaited 
it. Of late. Mesers. J. B. Ford & Co. 
bought the concern, changed its name, 
and engaged Rev. Henry Ward Beecher to 
become its editor-in-chief. This was a hit. 
And now the Christian Union sallies furth 
on its mission of ‘good-will to men,” 
breathing the epirit of the Guspel as Mr, 
Beecher understands it. Ite terms are 
$2 50 a year in advance. It will be clubbed 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to new 
subscribere—the two—at $4 a year. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Write PLAIxNLV.— If our 
correspondents will take pains to write 
plaluly with black or brown ink, on white 
paper, glving the name of P. O., County. 
State, and the Name of the writer, fewer 
miscarriages, delays, mistakes, and dis- 
appointments will occur. Be particular. 
Be patient. Be cautious. 


Ban BLS. We return to 
the sender any uncurrent money, any 
matilated bills or currency, sent us by 
post. We allow full rates of premium on 
gold, silver, Canada or European money 
sent us on account, —— 


NEw PHRENOLOGIST.—One 
of our students who graduated a few years 
ago writes us from Ohio under date of 
October Ast. 1869, as follows: 

“I still have calls to go to Michigan this 
winter. I think there never was a time 
when the opportunities for phrenological 
lecturers were 80 good as now. The field 
= open, and the more good lecturers there 


re the better. I receive letters from 
where I lectured last winter, saying, ‘iIf I 
would come again I could have twice as 
much patronage as I had then.“ I wish I 
could fulfill two mission# at once. I hope 
you will educate this winter and send out 
one hundred good lecturers, for there is 
room for many more. D. M. K.“ 


Miss NW NUMBERS of the 
JOURNAL, if ordered promptly, will be 


Senp Sramps.—When an- 
swers to Jetters are required by post, the 
necessary stamps with which to pre-pay 


— 
Do., 


6 


Wurst rr Out.—Mr. Ryder 
has invented, Mesers. Fanton & Co. are 
manufacturing, and Messrs Sargent & Co., 
70 Beekman Street, New York, sell, a new 
sewing-machine castor, the use of which 
enables a Jady to wheel the machine where 
she likes with little lifting. It is really a 
very useful invention, and ought to be 
attached to every eewing-machine. 


Prane’s Caromos.—In an- 
other place may be found a list of these 
besutiful works of art, with prices at 
which our readers may obtain them. We 
have arranged with the publishers to fur- 
nieh these excellent pictures in connection 
with this JOURNAL. Examine the list. 


Our Cuarrrizs.—For Sun- 
day-chools and other public libraries, we 
supply our publications at wholcaale rates. 
Clergymen, Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations, and other societies, may have 
this JouRxNAL at club rates. It can not be 
furnished gratuitously. It is presumed 
those thus favored will take an interest In 
forming clubs, or in other ways extending 
its circulation. 


WANTED.—A subscriber in 
Georgia, writing from Augusta, asks us to 
try to induce a first-rate dentist, a water- 
cure physician, a mannfacturer of agricul- 
tural implements, and any number of me- 
chanics and school teachers, to establieh 
themselves in that progressive State, and 
we hereby do it. But this is precisely the 
clase “of our best citizens most wanted 
everywhere else—East, West, North, and 
South. Why not grow them down South? 
Brain and muscle are there. The WILL 
should come if sincerely desired. Then 
work and pray. 


An EpvcationaLt Home. — 
Mre. A. R. Swartz, of Carliele, Pa., pro- 
p to establish a manual-labor school 
in which both sexes shall be educated to- 
gether. Horticulture and Floriculture 
would be included in her programme. She 
aske for hints, suggestions, and for advice. 


Booxs.—In o1 ordering books 
or making inquiries about prices, styles, 
etc., our customers should in all cases 
when possible give the name of the anthor 
and publisher; this will facilitate the fllllng 
of the order. All letters of inquiry should 
contain stamps to prepay retarn postage. 
When catalogues are desired, extra stamps 
should be sent. 


A CHANGE or Foru.—We 
confess to a surprise at the unanimity 
with which our readers voted for the 
change. We supposed the qharto form 
popular until we put the question to vote, 
and found it almost unanimous in favor 
of the octavo. Here is a sample of the 
votes cast: 

Boston, October 9th, 1869. S. R. WELLS, 
Eeq., New York—Dear Sir: My vote on 
the: ‘size of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for 1870 is for an octavo, My reason for it 
is, a more convenient size, which will fit a 
library shelf, and which will coet lese to 
bind than the present style. D. c. R. 

One hundred of the above to one of the 
following: 

CHICAGO, October 20th, 1860. EDITOR 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—I vote Nay. 
Reason, I am accustomed to the b 
pages of the grand old pioneer, and dislike 
changes. Keep it as it is. Truly youre, 
a Life Subecriber to the A. P. J., be it 
quarto or octavo. J. H. W. 

Let it be observed that, in making the 
change, we propose to increase rather than 
diminish the quantity of reading matter, 
and to put the advertisements by them- 
selves, to be detuched when binding. We 
shall hope to please all thoee who voted 
Nay as well as those who voted Yea. 
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General Items. 


Pou.try.—The N. Y. State 
Poultry Society hold their second exhibi- 
tion in the Empire City Rink, commenc- 
ing Dec. 1st, and closing on Thursday, the 
9th. Awards of gold, silver, and bronze 
medals and works of art, with cash premi- 
ame, will be made. Besides domestic and 
fancy fowls, the exhibition will include 
an attractive display illustrative of piscicul- 
ture as well as pigeons, cage birds, rabbits, 
fawns, fine dogs, ponies, and small pet an- 
imals, of various classes; preserved speci- 
mens, coops, cages, artificial fowl produc- 
ing apparatus, plans for yards and build- 
ings, fences, devices for feeding, art apeci- 
mens, etc. In their circular, the managers 
state that 


Experience has demonstrated beyond 
question, that Poultry culture, besides be- 
ing one of the most a ble, is, when 
sklllfully and judiciously managed, among 
the most profitable branches of domestic 
industry. How materially it adde to the 
wealth of a nation can be appreciated 
from the fact, that in France, for several 
yeare past, the total value of products of 

is description has never been less than 
250.000, 000 francs per annum; and from 
reliable estimates it is found that in this 
country the total value considerably ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000 per annum. 


It is believed that theso and similar ex- 
hibitions will promote the culture of im- 
proved breeds of poultry, and thus greatly 
enrich the whole country. Let us give 
due credit to China, Japan, India, and 
other Oriental countries, for their contri- 
butions to this department of industry 
and profit. May we not improve on them ? 
We will try. 


“MEET ME AT THE LAND- 
INe." — Every month in the year some 
thousands of human beings — European 
emigrants— land at our docks. They are 
strangers in a strange land, Everything 
is very different from that to which they 
were accustomed in the “ fatherland,” or 
„mother country,” and they are bewilder- 
ed. With limited means, many of these 
strangers fall into the hands of rogues or 
sharpers who mielead, swindle, and rob 
them. Our city authorities and emigrant 
societies do what they can to protect the 
new-comers, but fail in many cases to 
save them from being imposed on. Hav- 
ing been much among these people in 
their own country, we know their man- 
ners, customs, habits, and necessities. 
On their arrival here they need some one 
—a trusty friend—to take them in charge 
and forward them at once to their destina- 
tion by river, lake, or rail. This service 
we are prepared to render, provided we be 
notified in advance and put in funds to de- 
fray the necessary expenses. A small com- 
mission will be charged, to pay for time 
and expenses. On the arrival of the ship 
we will go at once and seek out those to 
be forwarded, procure passage tickets, put 
them on the right boat or train, and start 
them for their destination. Funds may be 
sent, payable to us, in checks, drafts, or 
post-office orders addressed to Publisher of 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHERS, as well as 
others, are often annoyed by letters which 
are incomplete. All would obviate this 
and make their letters much more to the 
purpose if they would read the Hanp- 
Book ror HOME IMPROVEMENT, containing 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, How to do Businese. It is published 
in one volume, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $2 25. Address 
this omce. 


WIND-MILLS, WILL THEY 
Work ?!—Some years ago we took an active 
interest in the development or utilization 
of this great force of nature; since then 
such improvements have been made as to 
render this million-horse power which 
sweeps over every man's farm, available 
for practical purposes. A company is 
now manufacturing machines that work. 
Here is a copy of a letter now before us 
from tHe Hon. S. C. Pomeroy, member of 
Congress from Kansas, testifying to the 
fact: 


Muscorag, Kanaas, Oct. 5th, 1869. Mr. 
A. P. Brown—My Dear Sir: I now have 
the pleasure to inform oa of the entire 
success of your windmill. I found no dif- 
ficulty in setting it up, even without an 
experienced man—as none of us had seen 
one put up. But we followed the direc- 
tions of yonr pamphlet. and had no difi- 
culty whatever. It runs withont the least 
noise, and we can regulate it perfectly. I 
am much better pleased with it than I 
thought I could be. The character of the 
work upon the machinery, too, is excellent 
—not a bolt or screw but what was per- 
fect—and we have had to alter or repair 
nothing. The power, too, is greater t 
you represented. This mill will run four 
pampe of the size of mine, and I only set 
t twenty feet high from the gronnd; but 
our prairies are well udapted for wind- 

wer, and this arrangement for using it 
8 far ahead of any I have before seen. I 
think I shall put up one for grinding the 
grain for my etock at the barns by another 
year. Wishing you merited success, I am 
truly, ete., 8. O. POMEROY. 


Testimonials from L. F. Allen, Geo. E. 
Waring, and many others, are of the same 
tenor. Those interested should order a 
circular from the advertisers, for which see 
their card in another column. 


Wuat Mrs. Henry Warp 
BEECHER SATS ABOUT SEWING-MACHINES. 


— ln reply to numerous letters request- 
ing information and advice with regard to 
the many sewing- machines now in use, 
we gave in the quly number of the Moth- 
er at Home’ our own limited experience, 
and also expressed a wish that others 
would favor our readers with the results 
of a larger and more thorough knowledge 
than our own. This suggestion has 
brought us letters from all parts of the 
country, all, without exception, enthusias- 
tically advocating WI. LcOX & Grays Ma- 
CHINE.’ [From The Mother at Home.] 


Tax New Haven newspapers 
notice favorably a lecture on Physlognomy, 
recently delivered in that city by Mr. E. A. 
Campbell, of Mamaroneck, N. T. We may 
venture to suggest that our public lecturers 
can find no more popular theme with 
which to entertain an audlence than the 
subject of Physiognomy. A few drawings 
of the Human Face Divine,“ represent- 
ing different characters—the high and the 
low, sober and dissipated—would serve to 
amuse and instruct an audience. 


To PREVENT SILVERWARE 
FROM TARNISHING.— Warm the articles, 
and paint them over with a thin solation 
of collodion in alcohol, using a wide soft 
brush for the purpose. A silversmith of 
Munich says that goods protected in this 
way have been exposed in his window 
more than a year and are as bright as 
ever, while others, unprotected, have be- 
come perfectly black in a few months. 


Fish Cutturr.—Mr. Living- 
ston Stone, of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, offers a million of young trout for 
sale; also young salmon, black bass, ete. 
Live and healthy spawn may be safely sent 
any distance in the United States. Those 


interested should send. as above, for a cir- 
cular giving prices. Give us more fish 
and less pork for human food. 
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TEE LTI NG-CURE.— Why 
not open a lifting-room for the convenience 
of our up-town citizens, women and chil- 
dren, who seldom go down town? Half 
an hour in these winter evenings could be 
profitably given to this exercise by men, 
women, and children. Will not Mr. Leav- 
itt, of 118 Broadway, open rooms up town, 
acceasible to Fifth Avenue? We hope he 
will trv it. 


Henry Warp BEECHER ON 
CLOTHES WRINOERS.—Aſter a constant use 
of the Universal Clothes Wringer for more 
than four years in my family, I am author- 
ized by the powers that be to give it the 
mont unqualified praise, and pronounce it 
an indispensable part of the machinery of 
housekeeping. 

ILLUMINATINd OII.— A trial 
of that new preparation of petroleum 
called “ Astral Oil,“ has resulted in the 
opinion that the manufacturers do not 
claim too much for it. It is a good thing. 


Fruits. — Mr. George W. 
Campbell, of Delaware, Ohio, advertises 
one hundred varieties of grapes and small 
fruits—vines and shrubs—which are fully 


described in his illustrated catalogue. 
Parties in want of anything In his line 
should send for the list. 


Mr. D. S. Powers, phrenol- 
ogist, of Preston, Minnesota, proposes to 
make a lecturing tour through California 
during the present winter. We bespeak 
for him the same kind and respectfal atten- 
tion which has been so lung accorded to 
him in Minnesota, the State of his adop- 
tion. Our friends in California will do well 
to secure his services. —— 


Mr. Watson, musician, ad- 
vertises a chin rest for violin players. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to him. 


Mr. J. E. Lane, of Valps- 
ralso, Mo., will lecture in northern Mis- 
souri the coming winter. We cheerfully 
bespeak for him a kind reception. 


Business. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PERI- 
ODICALS.—We have made arrangements 
for sending our JOURNAL with other Publi- 
cations at Club Rates, and can supply them 
as follows: The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and the Eclectic Engineering Magazine or 
Chemical News, 87; or with the Edectic 
Magazine or Coach-Maker’s Magazine, for 
$6 50; or with Harper's Monthly, Bazar, 
or Weekly, the Atlantic, Putnam's Maga- 
zine, Galaxy, Lippincoti's, or with Protes- 
tant Churchman, Appleton'’s Journal, or 
any one of the other $4 Periodicals, for $6; 
or with the Hearth and Home, Godey's 
Lady's Book, or Sctentific American, $5 50; 
or with Hours at Home, Examiner and 
Chronicle, Home Journal, Christian Intel- 
ligencer, Demorest o Magazine, Rural New 
Yorker, or any one of the other $3 Publica- 
tions, for $5; or with Weekly Tribune, 
Weekly Times, Weekly Worid, The Method- 
ist, Riverside Magazine, Herald of Health, 
Our Young Folks, Packard's Monthly, 
American Artisan, or Peterson's Magazine, 
for $4 50; or the JOURNAL and the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, The Manufacturer and 
Builder, Arthur's Home Magazine, or 
Once œœ Month, for $4. Subscriptions 
at these rates should be for the year 1870, 
but may be new or old, In this way our 
subscribers may add to their reading mat- 


ter at small cost. All orders should be in- 
closed in Registered Letters, or with Post- 
Office Order, and directed to S. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Prane’s Curomos GIVEN 
Away.—We have just arranged to offer 
Prano’s celebrated CHROMOS as premiums 
for clubs of new enbecribers to the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL on the following 
liberal terms: 


To every old subscriber who will renew 
his own subscription and send us the name 
of two new subscribers at $3 each, we will 
send $3 worth from the following list. 

For one renewal and four new subscribers 
we will send $5 worth. 

For one renewal and six new subscribers 
we will send $10 worth. 

For ten new subscribers we will send 
$20 worth. 

For twenty-five new subscribers we will 
send $60 worth. 

LIST OF PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Wood Mosses and Ferns............. $1 
Bird's Neat and Lichens.... ........ 
Group of Chickens, after-Tait........ 
Group of Ducklings, ** se 
Group of Qualls, = s 
Six American Landscapes, after Brich- - 


Cr, per geld ewe Snes 
Hah, Aulumn on Esopus Creek, after 


R OA m 


© 


S 3 S 88888 8 8 88888 


6 
The Bulfinch, after Cruikshank... ... 8 
The Linnet, ‘ „„ 3 
The Baby: or, Going to the Bath..... 8 
The Sistera (companion te the Baby). 8 
The Poultry-Yard, after Lemmene.... 5 
Poultry Life—A pene Lemmens, per t 4 
Poultry Life—Bf pair 
Flower Bouquet ere 
Blackberries In Vasen 
Correggio’s Magdalena............... 
Under the Apple Tree, p Niles l 
Rest on the Roadside, per pair 
Cherries and Basket. after Granbery. 7 
Strawberries and Basket, after Gran- 


„ %%% %% %%% „% EEEE) 


* S8 
S S S8 


8 00 


Dead Game, by G. Boe 
6 00 


eett........... 
Fringed Gentian, after H. R. Newman 
1 Morning, after Mre. James M. 
a „ „ o S % ‚—‚ wen aeaeeeeeeoereoe @e 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, after Eas 
man Johnson e 
A companion to the Barefoot Boy, lo 00 
Wild Fruit,” after G. C. Lambdin, 
Sunlight in Winter, after J. Morviller. 12 00 
Sunset, after A. Bierstadt............10 00 
Oar Kitchen Bouquet, after Wm. Har- 
ring EEREN) b 2 66 O % „ 6 8 00 
Horses in a Storm, after R. Adams... 7 50 


The Two Friends, after Giraud....... 6 00 
The Unconscious Sleeper, after L. Per- 

rault..... r e 6 00 
Fruit Piece, I., after C. Biele......... 6 00 
The Boyhood of Lincoln, after Eas 

man Johnson ..12 00 
Harvest, after B. B. G. Stone......... 5 00 
The Doctor, after Henry Bacon..... . . 500 


The Crown of New England, after sacar 


L. Brown 
Six Central Park Views, after H. A. 


Fersen 7 
Raspberries, after Mies V. Granbery. 7 50 
Currants, $ 8 * . 7 50 
Spring, after A. T. Bricher ...... 6 00 
Autumn. a . 6 00 
Winter, after J. Morviller 6 00 
Baby in Trouble, after Charles Verlat. 6 00 
Pointer and Quail, after Tait......... 5 00 
Spaniel and Woodcock, ‘......... 500 


Here is an opportunity for every one to 
secure as many of these beautiful pictures 
as desired without cost and with but little 
effort. Send in your neighbor's subscrip- 
tion with your own, and receive the pre- 
mium. Make up large clubs and then 
distribute the premiums, thus giving all a 
share. Commence at once. Inclose 15 
cents for specimen numbers, complete list 
of premiums, pictorial poster, etc. 

Address, 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. E. Dz La VEROGNE, M. D., 


828 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. tf. 


EMPLOYMENT.—Pleasant and 
profitable. Send stamp for particalars to 
S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Every Lady wants Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine, it is the handi- 
est thing to have in the honse. 

Do you want to make a new dress or 
alter an old one? You want Demorest's 
Monthly. 

Do you want a well-prepared table? 
You want Demorest’s Monthly. 

Do you want to know what society 
requires of women? You want Demorest's 
Monthiy. - 

Do you want a faithfal adviser, a judi- 
cious friend who can always tell you just 
what you most want to know? Then you 
can not do without Demorest’s Monthly. 

Finally, do you want a splendid and ar- 
tistic parlor picture? Then secure the 
Premium offered to Subscribers to Demo- 
rests Monthly Magazine. 

See Advertisement. 


C. W. C 0. 


Tre CHEATEST LABOR-SAv- 
mo Mchmg— The Continental Wind-mill, 
Selſ-· regulating and Storm-defying — for 
Pumping Water for Rallroads. Country 
Residences, Farms, and Farm-houses, and 
for Stock-raising. 

This Wind-mill is the result of fifteen 
years’ labor and invention in bringing it to 
its present state of perfection. For Circu- 
lars, giving further information, send to 
CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO., No. 
8 Barclay Street, New York. 


SERMON AND MANUSCRIPT 
Papers. 
AUTHOR'S, 6x10, perforated, per 


CONTRIBUTOR’S, 5x10, perforated, 

per TEAM .. cence sce . 3 
Epitor's, 5x 10, perforated. per ream 1 20 
REPORTER'S AND STUDENT'S, 8X x 8, 


perforated, per ream............ 1 00 
Sermon Note, 5 x9, perforated, 

per rem 3 2 50 
SERMON Baru, 7 x 8, perforated, 

per runn n... . 2 90 
SxNMON Cases, Morocco, 60; Turkey, 

ffn. E E 2 00 
Sermon Covens, Manilla, 24 for 25 
REPORTER'S CasEs, Cloth, 60; Tuor- 

key, each...... . e W 

Sent free on receipt of price. 


Supplied by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Advertisements. 
Young and Middle-Aged Men 


STARTED ix Business.—-[ can do more 
toward assisting those out of employment 
to Successful Bueineas than any other man 
in the nation. For proof of this, and val- 
uable information, address H. G. EAST- 
MAN, LL.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Parents and Guardians—I 
can do more for yonr YOUNG MEN and 
BOYS preparing for Active Successful 
Life, than any other man in the naton. 
For proof of thie, and other valuable infor- 
mation, address H. G. EASTMAN, LL. D., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


O'Keeſe's Large Winter 


Heap Letruce.—Mesers. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and rellable 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. X., having wn and thoroughly 
tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a fine 
and valuable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forms very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had 
nuine and true at their establishment. 
rder immediately of 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO. Rochester, N. T. 


The Christian Quarterly for 
1870. W. T. Moore, Editor, Cincinnati. 
Associate Editors: W. K. PENDLETON, 
President of Bethany College. West Va.; 
Isaac Errett, Editor of Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati; Rosert GnahA. Presi- 
dent of Hocker Female College, Lexington, 
Ky.: DR. S. E. SHEPARD. of Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, O.; THos. MUNNELL, Cor. 
Sec. of Amer. Chris. Miss. Society ; ALEX- 
ANDER Procter, of Independence, Mo. 

The Christian is about enter- 
ing upon a Second Volume, and will main- 
tain the high character which the ablest 
representatives of the Press, both in this 
country and in Europe. have assigned to 
it. The Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung” of 
Darmetadt, Germany, truly expresses the 
aim of the projectors of the Quarterly when 
it says: “Evidently this Christian Quar- 
terly offers itself to reltgious circles as an 
enterprise answering to a positive demand, 
and well fitted to the purpose for which it 
is designet.” It further adds. Therefore 
the Europcan Press that defends the Gospel 
and labors for its dissemination, exposi- 
tion, and, establishment, can rejoice that 
it has gained beyond the ocean aco-laborer 
so bold and valiant.” 


The American Press, of every donomina- 
tion, bus been lavish of commendation of 
the Quarterly. thus leading both editors 
and publishers to entertain the conviction 
that (in the language of the Prospectus) 
the Quarterly haa maintained a dignified 
and courteous hearing toward all from 
whom it has differed. and cultivated a fra- 
ternal ane with all who out of a pure 
heart call upon the name of the Lord eve- 
rywhere,” and that it has been ‘tan earn- 
ext advocate of the Religion of the New 
Testament, in opposition to all human 
systems and traditions of men.“ Occupy- 
ing, as it does, a position which brings it 
at once within the cordial sympathy of all 
who believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Christian Quarterly seeks the perusal and 
support of Christians of every name, and 
of all who fervently pray for the union of 
the people of God. 

The mechanical part of the Quarterly, 
which has been acknowledged to have no 
equal in this country, and scarcely in 
Europe, will continue to be, in every re- 
spect, first class. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Single Subscribers, per annum 00 
Elnbs of Six s e 1 00 
Clubs of Twelve * oS iness 40 00 
Single Numbers . 1 00 


Special inducements offered to those de- 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


airing to make up lists of subscribers. 


Write the Publisher for particnlare. Send 


money by draft, money order. or regis- 
tered letter. If sent in accordance with 
these directions, remittances will be at 


odr ih 
und volumes of the Christian Quar- 
terly for 1869 can be had of the Publishers 


at the following rates: 
Half roan, marble paper sides........ $5 00 
s. muslin sides . . 5 00 
Full leather. saat style 5 50 
Sent free, by mall, on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD. 


A weekly Religious and Family news- 
paper. Isaac ErRRETT, Editor, Cincinnati, 
O. J. S. Lamar, Associate Editor, Au- 
gusta, Ga. Terms, $2 00 per annum, in 
advance. 

Among the attractive features of the 
Standard may be enumerated; ist. Its 
able editorials on religious and social top- 
ics. 2d. Ite interesting selections from re- 
ligious and literary publications. 3d. Its 
epitome of the current news in the relig- 
ious, political, and social world. 4th. Its 
agricnitaral department, full of useful and 
timely information for the farmer and gar- 
dener. Sth. Its literary department, re- 
cording the issue of new books and peri- 
odicals, and containing able notices of 
many of them. 6th. Its business record 
and financial review, furnishing the mer- 
chant, trader, and farmer with the basis 
for the management of his affaire. 7th. 
Its full record of the progress of the Cur- 
rent Reformation. 8th. Ite publication. 
pencimg the preparation in book form, of 
the“ Life of Elder John Smith,“ (popularly 
known as“ Raccoon Smith.“) By John 
Augustus Williams. 9th. The fact that 
The Standard contains at least twenty-five 
per cent. more reading matter than any 
other religions paper advocating the car- 
cent reformation. This grows ont of the 
new and beautiful style of type lately 
adopted, combining clearness and com- 
pactnesa, The Standard is, therefore, the 
cheapest religious and family newspaper 
published weet of the Alleghenies, It 
will be the aim of editors and publishers to 
make it, in every respect, acceptable to its 
readers, and capable of supplying every 
need of the Chrietian family in the way of 
a newspaper. The publishers will send 
free, to any address. a specimen copy, with 
our attractive premlum list. Now is the 
time to subscribe. kore per annu 


in adenuce. Christia 
Standard for $5, in advance. Send money 
to R. W. CARROLL & CO. 

Publishers Standard 115 & 117 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


n lerly an 


New Temperance Books— 
sent by mail on receipt of price: 

REV. DR. WILLOUGHBY AND HIS 
WINE. 12mo, 458 pages. A Sabbath- 
school book, covering the entire Wine Ar- 

ment. Written by Mrs. Mary Spring 

alker. This is one of the best books 
published by the National Temperance So- 
ciety. Price. $1 50. . 

AUNT DINAR’S PLEDGE. 12mo, 318 
pages. By Mies Mary D. Chellis. Thie in- 
teresting k illustrates the wonderful 
power of the Pledge, and shonid be in ev- 
ery Sunday-schoo! and family in the land. 
hr 25. 

THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. By 
J. N. Stearns. This book contains 288 pa- 
ges of Declamations and Dialognes suitable 
or Sunday and Day-Schools, Bands of Hope 
and Temperance Organizations. It con- 
sists of choice selections of prose and 
poetry, both new and old, from the Temper- 
ance orators and writers of the country, 
many of which have been written expressly 
for this work. It should be in the hands 
of every friend of Temperance. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMA- 
NAC FOR THE YEAR 1870. Containing 
Temperance statistics, facts, stories. anec- 
dotes, illustrations, together with a full di- 
Meow of all Temperance organizations in 
New York city and Brooklyn, with nights 
and places of meetings. It is the most val- 
uable tract on Temperance ever issued. 
Price, 10 cts. $7 per hundred. Address 

J. N. STE S, 172 William St., N. Y. 


Boarding in New Fork, 
Permanent or Transient, in a very Desir- 
able Location. Newly furnished rooms 
and a first-class hygienic and meat diet. 
Also, Turkish and Russian Vapor Baths. 

DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO., 

W and 25 East Fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Bowery. k 


Agents Wantéd Everywhere ! 
Our SCHOOLDAY Visitor gives more 
Reading Matter, better Illustrations, and 
more Liberal Premium Offers than an 
other Magazine of its class published. It 
will soon commence its 
FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 
and is pronounced by those who know, to 
be the Cheapest, Best, and most 
Young Folks’ Magazine in the World ! 
Terms. $1 25 a year. Great reduction 
and valuable Premiums for Clubs. 
“HELP ME UP,” 
a magnificent Steel Plate es Sa 3 drawn 
by Bensell. and engraved by Sartain, worth 
$2 50. for 25 cents to every Subscriber. 
Agents wanted at every Post Office in 
the United States. Sample number of the 
Premium Lists. and full inetruc- 
tions to Agents sent for 10 centa. Address, 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publishers. 
Nov., 3t. 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotvper. 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production ofevery description of printing. 


Catalogues Free! 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of 
Flowers wishing this New Work free of 
charge, should address immediately, 
M. O'’Keers, Son & Co., Ellwanger & 
Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 9t. 


[Deo., 


Furniture Coverings and 
CURTATNS of every description at reduced 
prices, viz.: All Wool Green Rep and 
Terry $1 50 per yard, sach as are selling 
at $250. Striped Rep at $1 75; SILK 
Striped TERRY, $2 and upward to the 


richest imported. 


SWISS AND 
NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 


purchased at recent Bankrupt Sales, for 
sale at Less than GOLD cost. 

Also, a complete stock of WINDOW 
SHADES, with PATENT self-acting FLX- 
Tones, and a full assortment of PAPER 
Hanorfas. 

G. L. & J. B. KELTY & Co., 
IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILEES, 
447 Broadway, near Howard St.. New Tork. 

N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at 661 


Broadway, New York. 2. 


Maple Leaves, enlarged and 
improved. The publisher haa completed 
arrangements for enlarging and improving 
the scope and character of MarLI LEAVES 
(beginning with January, 1870), that will 
render it in all respects worthy of its rep- 
utation and popularity; and which for the 
character of ite contents shall be inferior 
to none of its higher-priced cotemporaries. 

The Mustrations will be by the best art- 
ists. Fiction of powerful interest will 
form the prominent feature of ita pages, 
but with this will be associated Popniar 
Articles on the Topics of the Day, Striking 
Narratives, Biographical Memoire, Papers 
on Social Snbjecta, Domestic Economy, 
and Useful and Scientific Articles. whi 
it is believed, will be read with interest in 
every family circle to which MAPLE LEAVES 
is destined to find its way. It will aleo 
contain short Poems by eminent writers; 
dnt the object of its Editor will be to avoid 
all eunbjecte which, however acceptable to 
classes or individuals, are not of general 
interest. It will be printed on a superior 

per, each number consisting of twenty- 
our pages, quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover. 

It will be rent fram now unti) the end 
of 1870 for ONLY FIFTY CENTS. Five 
copies for $2. Specimen copies and Pre- 
mium Lists sent on receipt of six cente. 

. A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


The Milling Journal and 
Corn Excuanegz Review. A monthly pa- 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrighta, Mill e Paint Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. reulates throngh 
all the milis of the United States and Can- 
adas. No miller, millwright, or mill fur- 
nisher should be without it. A correct re- 
view of the markets in each isene. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
25 cents per line firat insertion. each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 


JOHN D. NOLAN. Editor, 
tf. 95 Liberty St., New York City. 


The Orchard and Vine- 


YARD, a new paper, new features, the best 
Advertising medium in the Northwest. 
1 50 per annum. Address, B. L. EASLEY, 


eru, Nebraska. 
— 


Digitized by Google 
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GET THE BEST. 
Subecride to a National Religious News 


paper 
THE METHODIST. 


An Bight Page Weekly. Published at 114 

Naseau Street, New York. Terms—Two 

Dollars and Fifty Cents per year, in ad- 

vance, A Free Paper to the end of this 

yenr to all New Subscribers for 1870. Sub- 
now. 

Tus Mrrnonter has won the approba- 
tion not only of the denomination whore 
name it bears. but of Christian men of all 
evangelical branches of the Church. Its 
Publishers invite attention to a few of its 
Leading Features: 

It circulates a Pure Literature. Its Edi- 
torial Page is marked by able writing on 
themes both religions and secular. A Se- 
rial Story, by one of the well-known wri- 
ters of our country, will be a feature of the 
paper next year. 

he Sermon Department is one of its 
leading features, in this respect far surpass- 
ing any other Journal published in the Uni- 
ted States. It contains fresh sermons ev- 
ery week from varions representative min- 
isters of evangelical denom|natione, amor 
whom are some of the brightest lights o 
the American Pulpit. It thus gives from 
week to week the best thoughts of the 
best minds on themes moet important to 
men. 

Its Department for the Children and 
Youth contains a fresh story every week. 
together with a “Chat with the Little 
Folks.” Its Agricultural and Financial 
Departments will always afford Farmers 
and Business Men items of interest. Its 
Selections are in the best tante, and are 
highly appreciated by its readers. 

HE Mrnobrer is in every respect a 
complete Family Newepaper. It is edited 
by the Rev. George R. Crooks, D.D., as- 
sisted by an able Corps of Contribatore, 
among whom are Rev. Bishop Simpeon, 
D. D., Rev. J. McClintock, LL. D., Rev. 
Abel Stevens, L L. D., and others. 

Terxs: To Subscribers, $8 50 per year, 
in advance. Any one sending 
Subscribers and $7 50 will receive a 
Fourth copy free for one year. A Lib- 
eral Cash Commissions or Premiums al- 
lowed to agents canvaesing for subscribers. 

Subecriptions may be sent direct to 
the office, or to any minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or other authorized 
agents. Address THE METHODIST," 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


Pianos, Organs.— 435 Broome 
Street. New York. C. M. TREMAINE & 
BROTHER. Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PiA x o- Fon TR, and Agents for the BUR. 
DETT COMBINATION ORGAN, contain- 
ing Carpenter and Burdett's new improve- 
ments. 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
AGE! 


The disagreeable reedy tone entirely 


The verdict 
F 6 the worid 

to equal it // Our new scale medium- 
sized 7-octave Piano-Fortea are now ready, 
at low prices for cash. Rold on install- 
ments, or rented. Second- Pianos, 
rler l and Melodeons $40 and upward. 
ce list sent to any address, 1 yr. 


overcome in this instrument. 
ts unanimous / 


To Lecture Committees.— 
We are at liberty to announce that Rev. 
ALEXANDER CLARK, former editor of 
**Our SCHOOLDAY Vistror,'’ and the pres- 
ent pastor of a prominent church In Pitts- 
burg, Pa., author of The Gospel in the 
Trees,“ etc., etc., would be willing to make 
a few additional lecture e ents for 
the coming winter. For topics, terme, 
etc., he may be dddreesed, Lock Box 387, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 2t. 


Photographs of Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER, 8. R. WELLS, of the 
A. P. JOURNAL, Rev. J. P. THOMPSON, 
D.D., and others, published—card size— 
by ROCKWOOD, Broadway, N. Y. 
Send stamp for catalogue with prices. 


Books by Return Mail.— 


Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or r. sent dy return 
Arat Post.” at blishers“ ces. A 
works on Phrenology, Phonograpby, Hy- 


dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“ Periodical Literature has so increased and multiplied on the face of the earth that a 
wise and careful selection of the best things is truly a public benefaction." — American 


P 
Its representation of the foreign field of Periodical Literature is ample and compre- 
henelve.“ Home New York. 
„Its publication in weekly numbers gives it great advantage over its monthly co- 
Pacific, San Francisco 


bars a ba in the spirit and freshness of its contents. T'he 
“ best of all our eclectic publications.“ — The Nation, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Of which more than one hundred volumes have been issued, has received the commenda- 
tion of Judge Stary, Chancellor Kent, President Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly 
continues to stand at the head of its class.“ 


IT 18 ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


Giving fifty-two numbers, and more than three thousand double-colamn octavo pages of 
reading matter, yearly; enabling it to present, with a aatisfactory completeness nowhere 
elee attempted, the best Eesays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Bi - 
phical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
periodical literature, and from the pens of the ablest living writers.. It forms four 

ndsome volumes a Penn of immediate Interest and solid permanent value, and is a 
e which commends itself to every one who has a taste for the best literature of the 

a pro- 


gazines and Reviews, or who cares to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
gress of the time. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES, 


with those above given, will sufficiently indicate the character and standing of the work: 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


„Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field, to choose. I should 
certainly choose the Living Age. . . Nor is there, in any library that I know of, so 
much instructive and entertaining reading in the same number of volumes.“ 

From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

% The Nation (N. T.) in saying that the Léving Age is ‘ the best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications.“ expresses our own views. It is a model which many have attempted te imi- 
tate, but by their failure only made its pre-eminent merits more conspicuous.” 

From the New York Times. 

tt The taste, judgment, and wise tact ee in the selection of articles are above 

all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 
From the Boston Journal. 


„Amid the multiplicity of publications claiming the attention of readers, few give 
such solid satisfaction as this periodical.” 


From the Philadephia Inqutrer. 
A constant reader of Littell’ is ever enjoying literary advantages obtainable through 
no other source.” 
From the Philadelphia Press. 


„The Living Age continues to stand at the head of its class.“ 
From the Nation, New York. 

Not only the literature but the politics of Christendom is here placed on record; and 
the owner of the book has history and criticism, the important facts and the beat 
opinions, bound together and fit for preservation.” 

From the Round Table, New York. 


„There is no other publication which gives its readers so much of the best quality of 
the leading English magazines and reviews.“ 


From the New York Tribune. 


“ The selections always indicate a refined and catholic taste, and a happy art of cater- 

ing to the popular demands, without lowering the standard of sound literature.“ 
From the New York Independent, 

„No one can read, from week to week, the selections brought before him in the 
Living Age, withont becoming conscious of a quickening of his own faculties, and an 
enlargement of his mental horizon.” 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“Ifa man were to read Littedl’s magazine regularly, and read nothing else, he would 

be well informed on all prominent subjects in the general field of human knowledge.“ 
- From the Mobile Adtertiser and Register. 

** Littell’s Living Age, although ostensibly the most costly of our periodicals, is really 
one of the cheapest—if not the very cheapest—that can be had, whether the quality or 
quantity of the literary matter furnished be considered.” : 

From the Illinois State Journal. : 

It has more real solid worth, more useful information, than any eimilar publication 
we know of. The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry, of the 
English language, are here gathered together.” 

From the Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

Hattet s Living Age is a living compendium of the thonghts and events of this in- 
tensely living age. History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, criticiem. 
art,—what is not here? To take and preserve the weekly numbers of the Living Age is 
to have a library in process of substantial growth. 

From the Church Union, New York. 

Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford ite readers an entertainin 
réoumé of the best current European magazine literature, and s0 complete as to sati 
them of their having no need to resort to its original sources. In this regard, we deem 
it the best isane of Ita kind extant.” 


From the Chicago Daily Republican, 

“* Littell’e Living Age is the oldest, and by far the best, concentration of choice - 
odical literature printed in this county. It occupies a field filed by no other p! cal. 
The subscriber to Littell finds himself on, at the end of the year, of four large 
volumes of such reading as can be obtained in no other form, and com rising selections 
from every department of science, art, philorophy, and belles-letires. Those who desire 
a thorough compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary world 
will be spared the trouble of wading through the sea of reviews and magazines pub- 
Usbed abroad; for they will find the essence of all compacted and concentrated here.“ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, AT $6 A YEAR, FREE'OF POSTAGE. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a Ciub of Five New Subecriders. 
Addrees, LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 
For ten dollars, Latteit s Living Age, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature, and either one of the leading magazines of Home Literature named 


beiow, will be sent to one address for one et viz.: He 


larper’s Monthly (or Weekly or 
Bazar), The Atlantic Monthly, ‘sor "s Monthly, or The Galaxy ; oF for 


$9, Tue Livia AoE and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Address as above. 
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Wanted ! 
AGENTS in all parts of the country to sell 
these admirable books: 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH—HIS LIFE um 
TEACHINGS, 

By Lyman Abbott. With Designs by 
Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 
Crown 6vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 522 

pages. 

“Tn many respects it isthe best Life of 
Christ that has appeared." — Presbyterian. 


“It is a book of great beauty and pow- 
er.”"—BRev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


410. 
HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, 
WITH MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
we will soon have ready, with an introduc- 
tion by Horace Greeley. 


AMERICAN HOME BOOK. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIBNTIFIO INFORMATION. 


gw” No better books in the market for 
Agents to operate with than these. Ex- 
clusive territory given, and the largest 
commissions. 


MUORE. WILSTACH & MOORE, 
83 Bleecker Street, New York, 
or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Hygeian Home. 
N. R. ADAMS, M. D., Physiclan-in-chief. 


Dr. Adams ie eminently qualified b 
medical education, ripe oola Enip surgi 


ee peata tad Boao 
or on o c 
in a Health Institution. Our mild 


and climate enables us to offer 

superior inducements to Invalids who de- 

sire Winter Treatment. Su 

tions and Obstetrical Cases will receive 

20 Attention. For circular, address 
OWN & MIDDLEKA ; rietors, 

Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. ov., St. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the nine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $79; Silver Watches. $17 and 
upwards. The Company's certificate eent 
with each watch: also, the BENEDICTS' 
TIMR WATCH, the grade named oring 
ton Benedict, in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 

id cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

Benedict. in silver cases. $45 ; in 18 kt. 
Id cases, $105. We send Watches by 
xprees, with right to examine before 
ying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers. 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


33,0003 Salary. — Address 


U. S. Prano Co., New York. lyr. 


Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
na. Prices atly reduced for cash. 
ew. Octave Pianos of first-class makers 

for $275 and npward. New Cabinet Or- 
pons for $45 and upward. Second-hand 
nstruments from $40 to 175. Monthly in- 
stallments received. and instruments for 
rent. Warcrooms No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 


Artificial Limbs.— Marks’ 
Patents, with India Rubber Hands and 
Feet. ‘The moet Simple, Durable, and 
Natural. First Premiums awarded them 
by the American Institute. Pamphlets 
giving full description of the Limbe, and 
other valuable information, sent FRERE, 


A. A. § 
tf. 85 Broadway, New York City. 
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Deo. , 


MAN 


IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; 


Or. Tas BreuicaL Account or Max's 
ERATION, TESTED BY SCIENTIFIO TREO- 
OF HIS ORIGIN AND ANTI 180505 

Fy 5 P. Thompson. D. D., 


he Broadway . New Tork. 


Price, pre-paid b 
= ist post, As 12 2 ra have it. Ad- 
dway, 
Now York. 


Among the subjects treated are the fol- 
lowing: OUTLINE oF CREATION—Origin of 
the Universe—Meaning of the Word Day— 
Ancient Cosmogonies; THE CREATION oF 
Man—Man the Image of God—The Head 
of the Creation; Tus Orient or Max 
Progressive Order—Successive Creations 
of Species—Characteristics of Man—Man 
Distinguished by the Brain—The Dignity 
of Man; MAN’s DOMINION OVER NATURE— 
Serial Progression not Evolution—Links 
of Development—Lawe of Nature—In- 
stinct not a Reasoning Intelligence—A Typ- 
ical Man—Owen on Species; Tue Ax- 
TIQUITY or Man—Did the Human Race 
Begin in Barbariem?—Antiquity of the 
Negro Race—Man the Latest and Highest 
Work—8ome Recent Works on Man; Tux 
SaBBaTH MapB FoR Man—The Glory of 
the Heavenly Host Rest, the Suspension 
of Creative Energy—The Sabbath a Sani- 
tary Provision; Woman AND THE FAMILY 
—Marriage a Primeval Institution—Sex 
Fundamental in Human Society—The 
Family Founded in Love Mutual Adapta- 
tion of the Sexes. Bookeellers have it. 


SHELDON’S 


DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 
A Pampliet of 216 Pages, 
PUBLISHED 
EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 


BY 
D. SHELDON & CO., 
335 Broadway, New York. 


The only Complete and Rellable Dry 
Goods Price Lis} published in the Uni 
States. Every Dry Goods Merchant should 
take A Terms- Five Dollara per 5 

men Number sen 
on Af. 50 N. of fifteen pod See Address 
S DRY GOODS PRICE LIST, 
825 Broad way, New York. 


Diadem of School Songs. 
By Prof. Wm. Tillinghast. Its beautiful 
Illustrations make it a decided novelas 

its excellent and Appropriate Music; 
carefully selected Poe try; and its ADE 
tem of instruction in the Elements of 
usic, make it the very best School Music 
Book ever published. Its Songes are adapt- 
ed to every possible occasion, in eve 
kind of School. Price, per dezen, 
Specimen mailed for 60 cents. J. 
HERMERHORN & €O., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 3t. 


“The Hygeian Home,” 

A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
N. R. Aname, M.D., Physician-in-chief. 
We have fine buildings, pesuun: scene- 

Tae mountain air, oe water, hygienic 

and all the facilities for bathing. 

Torme. $6 to $10 per week. For circular 

and cut of our ons, address Drs. 

BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 

tors, Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. lyr. 


Premiums! Premiums! ! 


Watches from $11 to given as Pre- 
miums to persons purchasing Books and 
Pictures from us. mium for $1 worth 


heer 1 Send ae for ic 


dt. E. gun Manchester Conn. 


Bearding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO. 


d. 


THE 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
UNIFORM, HANDSOME, CHEAP. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


This Household Edition is published under special arrangement with the author, as 
shown by the following letter : 


To Mrssrs. FIELDS, Oscoop & Co. 


Dzar Sms: Your intimation that my friends in America would welcome a new uni- 
form edition of my novels with the latest corrections, is very gratifying to me. Some 


of the most intelligent and generous sympathy I have received has come to me from 


your side of the Atlantic, and has given mea belief in my public there which is a pre- 
cious source of encouragement. I have also good reasons, not probably peculiar to my- 
self among the Engilish authors whose works yon have reproduced, for especially wish- 
ing my books to appear under the auspices of your firm; and I therefore gladly authorize 
you to publish the proposed edition, leaving the form and price to your more oxperi- 
enced judgment. 
I remain, dear sirs, yours faithfally, 
Lonpor, May 20, 1869. 
This edition of George Eliot’s Novels is complete in five volumes, as follows: 


ADAM BEDE, THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, - SILAS MARNER, and 
ROMOLA, FELIX HOLT, SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Cloth, $1 00 each; Half Calf, $3 %. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


MISS THACKERAY’'S WRITINGS. 


This edition is published with the author's sanction, and under the authority of the 
accompanying letter. 


Lonnon, 16 OnsLow GARDENS, May N, 1800. 
Mersens. Fisips, Oseoop & Co.: 

It is my wish that your firm should republish n my stories in a collected edition to 
which the writer is glad to give her authorization. This is not the first time that I have 
to thank you for thinking of our interests in America. 

Believe me, yours, very truly, 
ANNE ISABELLA THACKERAY. 


Vou. 1. THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Vou. 1 THE STORY OF ELIZABETH, FIVE OLD FRIENDS, ETO. 
Cloth, $1 00 each; Half calf, $3 . 


THACKERAY'S NOVELS. 


THE NEWOOMES, THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, 
THE VIRGINIANS, HENRY ESMOND, AND LOVEL 
THE WIDOWER. 
6 vols. 16mo. Cloth, $1 28 each; Half Calf, $9 50. 


VANITY FAIR, 
PENDENNIS, 


THACKERAY'S MISCELLANIES. 

The signal success attending the Household Bdition of Thackeray's Novels has in- 
duced Messrs. Field, Osgood & Oo. to add to the series his numerous miscellaneous 
writings; thus bringing together for the first time the complete works of Thackeray in 
an inexpensive, handsome, and uniform edition. It is the intention of the present pub- 
lishers to include in their Household Edition the complete writings of the author so far 
as they are known. 

Thackeray's Miscellanies will be contained in five volumes. 


NOW READY: : 
Barry Lu ox. Tun Great Hoeaarty Diamond, anD BUBLESQUES. 1 vol. Panes 
Sxutcu-Boox, IRISH SKEtTcH-Boox, CoRNHILL To CAIRO, AND DURY 
OF CHARLES Jans YELLOWPLUSH. 1 vol. 
Cloth, $1 25 each; Half Calf, $3 50. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. 

FOUL PLAY. NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. THE CLOISTER AND 
THE HEARTH. GRIFFITH GAUNT. HARD CASH. PEG WOPF- 


PINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
WHITE LIES. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, 
8 vols. 16mo. Cloth, $100 each; Half Calf, $2 . 


For sale all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Violin Pla ers, Attention ! 
Have you seen Walon and White's patent 
Cain Rest for the violin? Artists and ama- 
tenre will hall with delight this highly use- 
fa) and -needed . 
ne Hor Ne tested it. Bend for circular, giv- 

particulars, to J. Jay Watson 
e Musica) Agency, * 88 Broad. 
way. ss York. County and State rights 
or sale. 


fomme on Sense! ! mange 
GENGINE IMPROVED. Ct COMMON. 
SE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
Enos Forages etn Great inducements to 
Agents s is the moet poraa cows Sewing 

achine of the day—ma 
“Elastic Lock Stitch will do an "Kind 
of work that can be done on any Machine 
—100,000 sold, and the demand constantly 
increasing. Now is the time to take an 


ue nd for . ann. e 
7i ringers wv 4 ECOMB & 
Boston, Flttsburgd, Pu., or a 


bo. Boni 


VINEGAR. — How made from 
Cider, Wine, Molasses, or Sorghum in 10 
hours, without using Druge. For circulars, 
address F. I. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. fy. 


Women’s Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary. Winter ses- 
sion opens Oct. 5th. For particolara apply 


to the age? A the Facu 
ILY BLACKWELL. 
Nov., gt. * 128 Second Avenue, N. T. 


Agents Wanted ! ! 

A . Young Folke’ Magazine, worth 
61 25a year. and a Magnificent Steel En- 
graving, worth £2 50. will be sent FREE TO 
ANYBODY who will become an Agent. 


minum Lista 
DAUGHADAY & BECKER, Publiehers of 
Our Scnool par Visitor, 4% Walnut 
Street, Philadephia, Pa. _ & 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Bilt Head New York. 

Note, and Card 
Printing neatly and W py executed. 


Knit—Knit—Knit. — Agents 
WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN ENI G MACHINE, the only 
praca Family 55. Win Machine ever 
nvented. Price knit 20.000 
stitches per minu oe Address AMERI- 

KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boeton, 
Mass., or St. Louie, Mo. gt. 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The 1 of Histor Uae Popon sa 
litical, and PI hilosophi 
but a man who lives . ond la . 
continually.) Price. prepaid, $150. &. R. 
WELLS, 380 Broadway. 


Mechanical Movements, 
The useful volnme of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” bas 
sed issued from the prees. It is 
e most comprehensive ion 
chanical 


published; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the ilins- 
trations and letterpress nakées it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low ow eee at 1 1 ig 
is published—One induce 
its purchase by eve 1 ‘inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the coun 

A discount will be allowed to can- 

vassers, and there is no Sonni that ite 4410 
in all the manufacturi ties, towns, and 
vil in the United Gia and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising 
ga bh ar undertake to canvass for it in 


BROWN G COOMBS & CO., Publishers, . 
Office of the AMERICAN N, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Pm Tan Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and ses 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 


ae 


wanted. Sample sent, free of tage, on 
receipt of 50 conte Address A. CON- 
ST Ann St., N. T. Jan. ti. 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The Way to Make Your 
‘WIFE AND HOME HAPPY. 


Send a Year's Subscription to this Mag- 
azine, and you will obtaln an economical 
and useful household assiatant, anda friend 
that will enliven and beaatify all your 
eocial surroundings. 


“This Magazine is one of the moat 
widely circulated of our magazines, and as 
useful as it is popular.“ V. F. Evangelist. 


*“‘Demornzst’s MONTHLY is an elaborate 
Encyclopedia of fashion and literature." 
Tribune. 


„For the Parlor it has no rival in the 
world of Literature.” — New York Dis- 
patch. 

„Beyond all question the largest and 
most complete magazine of its kind in 
this country, if not in the world. It gives 
just such information as should make it a 
welcome visitor in the household.“ — N. 
T. Christian Intelligencer. 


THE USEFUL, THE ENTERTAINING, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


AND 


THE MODEL MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICA. 


DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Practical Utility in the 
Household, a Mirror of the Fashions, and 
a Literary Conservator of Surpassing In- 
terest and Artistic Excellence. 


“ List to the echo, hail the sound, 
From every quarter, lo! it comes; 
A Magazine of worth is found, 
Exalting both our taste and homes.“ 


Tre Userut in Dewonest’s MONTHLY 
comprises the Utilities of Fashions in 
Ladies’ and Children's dress, including 
fall-size Fashionable Patterns, colored 
Steel Plates, etc. Gardening, both useful 
and ornamental, adapted for Ladies; Model 
Cottages, with their surroundings; and 
Home matters in all their departments. =; 


THe ENTERTAINING comprises Original 
Stories and Poems by the best authors, 
Spicy items, Talks to Women by Jenny 
June, Literary and Art Gossip, etc., and 
Popular Music by the best composers, etc. 

Tur BeavrtruL comprises numerous 
Illustrations, done in the highest style of 
Art, including elegantly colored Steel Fash- 
ion Plates, Historica) and Domestic scenes, 


and other objects of interest, all printed | _ 


on the finest calendered paper, in the best 
manner, and in a style to form a splendid 
volume for binding at the end of the year; 
and altogether, a monthly visitor that no 
lady of taste or economical housewife can 
afford to be without. Single copies, 35 cts, 

Yearly Subscription, only $3 00, with the 
finest, largest, and most pleasing engrav- 
ing ever finished in America, as a premium 
to each subscriber, and splendid premiums 
for clabe. Addrese 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
888 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR 
THE GIFT SEASON OF 1869. 


BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By JOEN GREEBNLEAF WHITTIER. 


1 vol. 8Svo. With 60 Illustrations. Bevelled and gilt, and richly bound 
in cloth, $5 00. Uniform with the Dlustrated “ Snow-Bound.” 
Turkey morocco, $9 00. 


This will be one of the most exquisite holiday volumes ever issued in 
this country. The landscape illustrations, both principal and accessory, 
have been drawn chiefly from sketches made by Mr. Harry Fenn, who 
visited for the purpose the scenes of the various poems. The figure 
pieces and other designs are from the pencil of S. Eytinge, Jr., Winslow 
Homer, Alfred Fredericks, Granville Perkins, F. O. C. Darley, Samuel 
Colman, W. J. Hennessy, and J. W. Ehninger. The engraving is by 
Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony, under whose supervision the book has been 
prepared. In offering to the public an edition of these well-known 
ballads, upon the illustration of which the greatest care has been 
bestowed, the publishers have much pleasure in presenting the follow- 
ing note from the author: 

“ I have examined the sheets of the Ballads, and I find that in truth- 
fulness of illustration, and in beauty and delicacy of execution, the 
pictures are all that could be desired. In the illustrations to COBBLER 
Keezark’s Vision, THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH, My PLAYMATE, and 
TRE Countess, especially, I recognize the scenery familiar from boyhood, 


and which I have endeavored to associate in the mind of the reader of 
my Ballads with the characters and incidents of local traditions. 


t Jonn G. WHITTIER.” 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 
By Henry Wapsworts LONGFELLOW. 
With 20 pictures by Hennessy and Gifford, engraved by Anthony and 
Linton. Small quarto, uniform with “ Sir Laynfal,” with red- 
line border. Cloth, bevelled and gilt, $8 00; 
Turkey morocco, $5 50. 


THE GATES AJAR. 
By ELIZABETH Stuart PHELPS. 


Mustrated Edition. With 12 full-page drawings, by Jessie Curtis and 
8. Eytinge, Jr., engraved by Linton. The text newly set in 
handsome type with red-line border. 1 vol. 4to. 
Cloth, $3 50; Turkey morocco, $7 00. 


Great care has been bestowed on THz BUILDING or THE SHIP and 
Tue Gates Azar, and the publishers point with confidence to both 
these works as being equal in artistic and mechanical excellence to any 
illustrated books ever produced in America. 


„* For saleby all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


A Splendid Prize for the 
LADIES 


The finest, most pleasing, and costly 
PARLOR ENGRAVING 
ever published in America to be presented 
as a premium to 4 Subscriber to 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Engraving, 28 by % inches, is from 
the original painting by Lilly M. Spencer, 
entitled, 

„r PIO-NIC ON THE 4TH OF JULY.” 
A costly and desirable parlor ornament, 
and a perpetual reminder of a day which 
ought to be cherished and held in remem- 
brance by every true American. 


The painting of the original took a whole 
year, and is considered the finest of the 
entire list of numerous popular produe- 
tions by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer. The en- 
graving was the labor of four years, by 
three eminent artiste—John Rogers, John 
Halpin, and Samuel Hollyer; the last 
named having been induced to come from 
Europe to America expressly to Anish this 
picture. The work on the engraving alone 
cost over seven thousand dollars, besides 
the cost of the copyright, and is acknowl- 
edged by competent judges the most elab- 
orately finished large work of art ever en- 
graved in America. 

The engravers have ably seconded the 
successful labors of the painter. None bat 
artiste can fully appreciate the skill and 
labor lavished on this engraving. The 
general effect is very fine and impressive, 
and the delicate finish to the heads will 
bear the moet minute inspection. The 
union of line and stipple is executed with 
unusual ability, and their skillful combina- 
tion has greatly contributed to the succese 
of the engravers in this unsurpassed proof 
of their artistical genius. 

Fine copies of this magnificent Picture, 
on heavy plate paper, which were to be 
sold at $10 each, will be giyen as a Premi- 
um to each Subscriber to DEMOREST'S 
Monraiy Magazine, Yearly Subecription 
only $8. 

This is the largeet and most costly Pre- 
mium ever presented to single subscribers. 

The reception of this magnificent pic- 
ture will take every one by surprise. No 
one who has any knowledge of the cost of 
such a plate could deem it possible that it 
could be given as a premium to a single 98 
subscription. 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that 810 will not procure another engrav- 
ing that combines so much of interest, 
beauty, and intrinsic value. 

The proposal to furnish a copy of this 
magnificent picture to every single sub- 
criber to Demonzet’s Montaxy, is infin- 
itely beyond any offer ever made by any 
publisher in this or any other country. A 
picture worth four times the cost of the 
magazine as a premium with a magazine 
which requlres no inducement among those 
who know it to enrol! them among its pa- 
trons. Its every single feature is worth its 
price, and a single glance at its style and 
contents will afford abundant evidence 
that it is able to stand on its own merits. 
Address 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
838 Broadway, New York. 
When sent by mail, the postage on the 
Engraving will be ten cents, which must 
be included. Back numbers as specimen 
copies of the Magazine, with circulars, 
mailed, post free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
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LIPS I HAVE KISSED. 


1. Lips I have kissed, ye are fad-ed and cold, Hands 1 have. 


pressed, ye are covered with mould, Forms I have clasped, thou art crumbling away, And soon in your bosom the weeper will lay. 


2. Friends of my 7 I have witnessed your bloom, 8. Souls of the blest from the mansions of day, 4. Stars, ye are thick in the pathway of light, 


Shades of the dead, I have wept at your tomb ; Look on the pilgrim and lighten his way; Visions of blias ye are banishing night. 
Tombs I have wreathed, they were worthy of thee, Wing your swift flight to his 5 bed, Pilgrim, arise, ſor the journey you tread 
But who will e’er gather a garland for me. With visions of glory to circle his h Is leading to regions whence sorrow has fied 


BARTON. 8s & 7s. A. HOFFSTETTER. 


1. Je- sus, I my cross have tak - en, All to leave and follow Thee; Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, Thou from hence my all shat be. 


) ise : 
2. Man may trouble and distress . me, ’Twill but drive me to Thy breast: Life with trial hard may press me, Heav'n will bring the sweeter ret 
8. Haste thee on from grace to glory, Arm'd by faith and wing'd by pray'r; Heav'n’s eternal days before thee, God's own hand shall guide tier 


— Se 


— r 


- 


Perish every fond am - bi- tion, All I've sought, or hoped, or known; Yet how rich is my condition! God and heav'n are still my 


ol) 3 USL 


Oh, ’tis not in grief to harm me, While Thy love is left to me; Oh, 'twere not in joy to charm me, Were that joy unmixed with N 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days; Hope shall change to glad fruition, Faith to sight and prayer to A 
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Uustrated, $1. 


How to Talk, How 
ely i 


te, 


ri 
„ POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN,” fin 
, No. 889 Broadway, N 


r the Book—“ How to W 


Send Stamps for Terms to S. R. WELIS 


ney fo 


* SO P'S FABLES,” Pictorial Edition. $1. 
fe $4. 


* SELF-EDUCATION 


avings, $5. 
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How much can I make? Take an Age 
“ ORATORY—Sacred and Secular,” $1.80, “ LIFE IN THE WEST, 82. 


? 


Pay 


„and NEW PHYSIOGNOMY,” 1,000 en 


to Behave, and How to do Business,” $2.25 


EMPLOYMENT— Will it 


— 


Ly. 


Buy the NOVELTY WRINGER, oratleast | © 
take it op trial witn any or all others, and keep the 27 * L E 
Best. For sale everywhere. a ™, 7, 2 
N. B. PHELPS & Co., ~* 2% 2 
l Gen. Ae’tu, 1 7 Cortlandt St., N., V. Co Mee Si Sy 
A Ose 
OW TO READ CHARAC- 


UNIVERSAL © 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


THE ONLY WRIN EN which 
bas the Patent Stup, to prevent the Cogs from 
entirely separating, 

„It really merita all the good that ‘can be 
said of it."—Moore's Rural Nes -Yorker. 

“The Universal ‘the Best. — Am. Agric. 
Sold by dealers gencrally. R. O. BKOWING, 
General Agent, 82 Cortland! Rt., N. Y. 


New Work, Vital Resources; 
or, How to Become Physiologically 
Younger and Stronger. Being a Scratiny 
into the Domain of the Laws to which Nature 
sometimes marvelously resorts for aid in 
her | Restorative Powers, By Jerome Kidder, 
The fact that in many Instances old people 
have shewn extraordisary youthful elasticity 
and strength, has caused threugh all ages a 
searching for influences to prolong vigorous 
vitality. The author bas in this volume 
opened an entirely new field of observation, 
. and interesting to all people. One 
vol., 


E TER, a Self-examiner,“ 
containing 170 Engravings and a 
chart fur recording the sizes of all 
the organs of the braln. Price 81.25. 
Booksellers and Newsmen have it 


Take it, Take it, Take it. 


Leisure Hours, 


A high toned dignified Family Magazine de. 
voted to IIistory, Biography and General 
Literature. 

Every days mail brings fresh ovidence of 
its popularity. Old Subscribers renew two 
months In advance of their year expiring, and 
hundreds of new ones are added daily. 

Subscription only $2.00 a year in advance. 
In Canada money 1.50. 


Sample Copies 15 cts. each. 
Agents wanted. Send Stamps for terms to 
DWYER & Co., Pub’rs, 

59 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


té MEEL: of the Mind, or, Your 
Character from your Likeness. For 


12m0. Price $1.50. Published by the|particnlars how to have pletures taken, in- 
author, DH Broadway, New York, sent by close Stamp. Address B. R. WELLs, No. 389 


mall prepald on receipt of price. 


Dec. It. Broadway, New York. 


OUR 


f F a Re 
1 * 


Of SCHOOL MATERIAL, for 1689 and 70, 
: Represents, Apparatus, Books, Charis, Globes, 
ye Maps, SCHOOL FURNITURE of several modern 

styles, and many other ** ARTICLES FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL. Mailed on demand with Stamp. 


J. F. Senermerhorn & Co., 
Publishers and Munufacturers, 


ILLUSTRATED CATA LOGUE 


14 BOND 8T., NEW YOR 


E. P. NEEDHAM & 
SON, late CARHART & 
NEEDHAM, Nos. 143, 145 and 
147 East Twenty-third street, 
New Tork. Church, School and 
Parlor Organs and Melodeons, of 
every description, at reduced pri- 
ces. The most perfect VOX 
HUMANA ever produced, Also 
F= the Vox Celeste of unequalled 


purity. 
Catalogue and Price list sent 
by mail. Address, 


B. P. NERDMAN & SON, 
143, 145 and 147 
East 23d St., N. L. 


Phrenologioal Bust, designed especially for Learners, 
Prico by Expresa boxed (not maila ble) $2,00. Small sized Bust, $1. 
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„ THE RIVERSIDE. 


4 


n Important Book now Ready.-— Man IN GENESIS AND IN Gol. 
Aceannt nf Mane Crastion tastad he Seiantfie Thanriag nf hia rimin and Antinnite Re Tasanh D Thamnaonn NN T. N Prica @1 An 


Address S. R. Wects, 889 Broadway, N. V. 


1870. 
FOURTH YEAR. 


1. Hans Christian Anderson's new Stories will, as before, be contributed to he River- 
side,” In advance of publleation in any other part of the world. 

. Fieuz Moustache, the Riverside” favorite, will tel: How the Capta'n came by a 
Legacy.“ Illustrated by Darley. 

8, Indian Club Exercises, and other Gymnastics. 

4. “Jake's Wedding,” and other Stories, by the author of Ainslee.“ 

5. The Building of a Railroad.” By Jncob Abbott. 

Stories from the Old English Poets and Dramatists. 
. The Menagerie. With many Illustrations. 

d. Fairy Poems and Pictures. By Annette Bishop. 

9. Anne dilvernail’s Little Artists. thelr Stories aud Pictures, 

10. Natural History and Science, History and Biography. 

11. Mother Goose’s Melodies, set to Music; Nursery Songs and Pictures. 

12. Drolleries. By H. L. Stevens. An abundance of Riddles. 

Contributions from Paul H. Hayne, 8. A. Brock, Porte Crayon, the authors of “Rusie 
Books,” “Seven Little Sisters,” “ Dream Children,” ** Ting-a-Ling,? Seven Stormy Ban- 
davs,” “The Last of the Huggermuggers.” 

Pictures by F. O. C. Darley, H. L. Stephens, Gaston Fay, E. B. Benzell, C. Hoppin, 
M. L. Stone, Thomas Nast, H. W. Lerrick, G. C. Lambdin, and others. 


The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 


Subscription —$2.50 n year. in advance; to clergymen and teachers, $2.00; single 
copies, 25 cents, 8 copies, $6.50; 5 copies, 810.00. Thus, by procuring four full subserip · 
tions, the fifth is obtained free. 10 copies, $20.00, and an extra copy gratis. 


A 


Clubbing with other Magazines and Papers, 


The Publishers of the Riverside” will receive subseriptions for that and other Maga- 
zines and Papers at the rates gtven below. It is not necessary that these should be sent 
to the same address, but only that the amount sent by the person should be tbat adver- 
tised. Whoever sends clab money in this way is requested to state the exact address or 
addresses to which the magazines ure to be seut. 


The Riverside, $2.50, and | Harper's Weekly. $4.00, at ; . $5 50 
Phrenological Journal. 88.00, at. 4 50] Harper's Bazar (Weekly) $4.00, at. 6 00 
Putnam's Magazine, $4 00, at . 5 50 The Nursery, $1.50, at. è 2 . 3 00 
The Galaxy, 84.00, nt. 5 50 N. Y. Home Journal (Weck ly) $3, at 4 50 
Harper's Monthly, $4.00, at g - 50 

Special Book Premiums, 


The Publishers have decided to restrict thelr premiums for new subsoviptions entirely 
to books, and they make the followidg liberal offer to hold good only until Feb. 1, 1870, 

They make this offer to all subseribors whose names are on their books, For each and 
every new subscriber's name, accompanied by $2.50, they will send one dollar's worth in 
booke from their list of publications. If any-one not a subscriber desires to avail himself 
of this offer, he has only to send bis own sabseription in addition to the names he procures, 
wheu he will be entitled to obtain premiums, The publishers desire in this way to ac- 
knowledge the favors recelved from their regular subscribers. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. Sample numbers of the Magazine 20 cents. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 459 Broome St., N. Y. 


Fifty Thousand Copies Sold MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 
Within a few weeks in England. Or $50 worth of New Music for $3. 


Purchasers of Music are constantly paying 


SPURGEON’S NEW BOOK. tren 30 to 50 cents for every piece of music 
they buy. Thisisa waste of money which 


FOR THE MILLION, no family can afford, for by paying 30 cents 
J obn Ploughman’s Talks, for a copy of Peters Musical Monthly,“ 


you will get from Four to Five Dollars’ 
OR 


7 wor th of the latest and best Muaic, by such 
PLAIN ADVICE FOR PLAIN PEOPLE, 


authors as Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, etc., and 
not cheap Music either, for each number is 
By Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 
ONE VOL. 16 mo. PRICE 90 cents. 


printed from full size Music Plates, on fine 
white paper, and neatly bound. 
Recently Published, 
Spurgeon’s New Devotional Book, 
EVENING BY EVENING; 


OR, . 
Reading at Eventide, 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO 


MORNING BY MORNING, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, 
BY THE BAME AUTIIOR. 
12mo. Cloth Binding. $1.75 eacb. to you, 


No Religious Family can afford to he No matter where you see a piece of Music 
without these Books as guides in the Daily|or Music Book advertised, it can always be 
Family Divotton. had at our * und wre moed 

to you, free of postage, un receipt of the 

Perhaps no man living is better fitted to i 

repare books of this nature, which are calen- marked prico. Address 
ated to warm the hearts snd make the family J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 
devotions of interest and profit, 193 Broadway, New York 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on recelpt of price. P. O. Box 5429. i 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Single copies 39 ots: July to Dec. $1.50; 
498 &. 500 Broadway, N. T. dan. to Dec. $3; dun, 809. io Dec, 7085.00. 


It is our alm to give in “ Peters’ Musical 
Monthly,“ Good Music, and Plenty 
of it, and we wish it distinctly understood 
that nota single place is put in to fill up its 
pages, for we expect no profit from its elreu- 
lation beyond the introduction of our Musie, 
every page of which is afterwards printed in 
Sheet form, and at full price. 

We have limited our circulation to 100,000 
coples, belle ving that a larger monthly edi- 
tion would defent our ends—namely, the 
after sale of the Music in sheets. 

Your nows desler will order them tor you 
and supply you regularly every month, but 
your best plan is to let us mail them direct 
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showing the exact Location of the Organs of tho Brain 
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25 HOUSEHOLD, GEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST! 

— A Practical Journal á 
3 nrnal, especially d 
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— ntaining articles by experie ; IE PE 
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